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PREFACE. 


Although  many  excellent  treatises  haye  been  published 
on  the  THEORY  of  the  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Sciences, 
none  of  them  embrace  a  combined  and  general  view  of 
the  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  of  those  scicnccs  to  the 
operative  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  Empire*  There 
are,  howeveri  it  must  be  admittedi  several  meritorious  works 
which  treat  partidUy  on  these  subjects ;  but  to  the  objection 
of  their  contracted  plan,  may  be  added  that  of  an  incon- 
venient arrangement  for  ready  referei^ce;  and  the  practical 
information  that  may  be  sought  for  in  the  voluminous 
Cyclopaedias  of  Science  and  literaturCi  though  attainable 
only  by  laborious  research,  is,  in  most  instances,  so  abstruse 
or  antiquated,  as  to  be  of  no  utility  to  those  who  are  desirous 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  combinations  of  inventive 
skill,  or  to  practise  the  new  processes  resulting  from  modem 
chemical  discovery. 

The  numerous  applications  to  me,  (in  my  professional  capa- 
city of  a  patent  agent,)  by  inventors,  for  information  on  these 
subjects,  demonstrate  the  foregoing  £eu;t,  and  fully  convince 
me  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  be  conferred  upon  a 
very  extensive  and  influential  portion  of  the  community,  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  which  should  embrace  a  judicious 
selection  of  all  those  machines,  engines,  manipulations, 
PROCESses,  and  discoveries,  that  now  lie  scattered  through- 
out several  hundred  volumes  of  the  scientific  journals,  or  are 
inscribed  in  obsolete  characters  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  the  form  of  specifications  of  patent  invenUoi^A. 


IV  PRIitACK. 

To  accomplish  an  undertaking  of  such  great  convenience  to 
the  scientific,  as  well  as  of  real  utility  to  operative  men,  in  a 
form  adapted  to  instant  reference  and  ready  application,  has 
been  my  chief  aim  in  the  present  work,  which  will  com- 
prehend, in  addition  to  the  usual  matter  contained  in  cyclo- 
paedias on  the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences,  upwards  of 
two  thousand  modem  inventions  and  discoveries  of  merit  and 
originality,  illustrated  by  Engravings  carefully  executed  from 
accurate  working  drawings. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  which 
this  work  embraces,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  by 
the  adoption  of  a  small  type,  and  close  printing,  the  economy 
of  space  is  so  far  attained  as  to  admit  of  each  subject 
receiving  the  consideration  due  to  its  importance,  and  to 
comprise  the  whole  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes.  Thus,  the 
preparation  and  numerous  manufactures  of  tliat  mvaluable 
metal,  the  indispensable  material  of  our  machinery,  (Iron) 
has  received  particular  attention :  so  have,  likewise,  the 
various  manipulations  and  mechanism  employed  in  our  great 
staple  commodities,  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  linkn. 
The  construction  of  engines  (particularly  steam  engines), 

M1LI.S,  railways,  carriages,  SHIPS,  BOATS,  DOCKS,  CANALS, 
BRIDGKS,  FURNACES,  BOILERS,  GAS  MACHINERY,  LOOMS, 
presses,  PUMPS,  PADDLES,  PLOUGHS,  STILLS,  WATCHES, 
CLOCKS,     WATER-WORKS,     WHEELS,    CRANES,     STOVES,    and    a 

thousand  other  subjects,  receive,  in  like  manner,  their  share 
of  attention.  The  various  important  processes  of  dyeing, 
DISTILLING,  bleaching,  BREWING,  TANNING,  and  uumerous 
other  chemical  manufactures,  present  also  conspicuous 
features  in  the  contents  of  this  work,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  said  to  combine  an  exposition  of  the  entire  series  of 
the  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Arts  of  the  British  Empire. 
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ABACA.  A  kind  of  flax,  which  grows  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  it,  the  white  and  the  grey;  the  former  is  used  in  the  fabrication 
of  fine  linen,  and  the  latter  chiefly  for  cordage. 

ABACUS.  An  instrument  employed  to  facilitate  arithmetical  calculations. 
The  name  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  table  strewed  with  dust,  on  which  their 
mathematicians  were  m  the  practice  of  drawing  their  diagrams.  Similar  tables 
are  employed  in  our  Lancasterian  schools,  for  teaching  children  to  write.  Tlie 
abacus  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  making  calculations  was,  it  is  said, 
similar  to  the  **  counting  machine  "  sold  in  our  toy  and  stationary  shops,  for 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  It  consists  of  twelve  parallel  wires,  fixed 
in  a  light  rectangular  frame,  each  wire  carrying  twelve  beads,  or  balls.  There 
are  thus  12  times  12,  answering  to  the  common  multiplication  table,  all  the 
results  of  which  it  demonstrates  to  the  dullest  capacity ;  and  by  mo\nng  the 
beads  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  operations  of  addition  or  subtraction  are 
rendered  clear  and  obvious  to  the  juvenile  student. 

ABACUS.  In  architecture,  the  level,  tile-shaped  tablet,  formed  on  the  capital 
of  a  column  to  support  the  horizontal  entablature. 

ABRASION.  The  act  of  tearing,  or  wearing  away  the  surface  of  any  sub- 
stance by  rubbing.     See  Friction. 

ABSORB ;  from  the  Latin  verb,  absorbeoy  signifying  to  suck  in.  When  a 
solid  body  combines  with  one  that  is  fluid,  and  the  compound  remains  solid,  the 
solid  is  said  to  have  absorbed  the  fluid;  and  the  solid  in  this  case,  likewise, 
becomes  an  absorbent.  In  common  language,  we  say,  sugar  absorbs  water ;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  ia  proportion  as  the  water  is  taken  up,  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Sponge  is,  however,  a  perfect  absorbent.  In  like  manner  liquids 
absorb  asriform  matters;  thus,  water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas;  charcoal,  and 
other  porous  solids  of  a  fibrous  texture,  have  the  faculty  uf  absorbing  the  gases 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

ABSORBING  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CASCADE.  An  apparatus  of  great 
utility  and  elegance,  invented  by  M.  Clement.  It  is  known  that  the  absorption 
or  solution  of  the  gases  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  on  the  absorbing 
liquid,  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  tne  absorbing  action,  and  to  the  length 
of^time  in  which  it  is  exposed.  If  the  pressure,  however,  be  very  great,  the 
vessels  are  liable  to  rupture ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  an  important  object  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  other  two  principles  just  mentioned,  which  has 
been  obtained  in  a  very  eminent  degree  by  the  invention  of  M.  Clement.  In 
this  apparatus,  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  the  gas  has  no 
pressure  to  sustain,  but  the  surfacps  of  its  contact  are  exceedingly  multiplied  and 
extfndcd. 


2  ABSORBING  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CASCADE. 

The  column  a  is  filled  ntth  a  great  numti«r  of  small  bulba  of  glau  or  porcelain, 
iti  lower  extremity  Testing  in  uiolher  cylinder  b,  of  greater  diameter,  id  which 
ii  &  cavi^  adapted  to  the  reduced  diameter  of  the  column,  which  communicatei 
with  two  niiB]]  tubes  c,  d,  the  former  being  employed  to  introduce  the  gaa,  and 


tlie  latter  to  dluhai^  tlie  liquid.  At 

pipe  /  the  supply  therefrom  being  regulated  by  a  cock  g. 

passage  to  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  successively  mol 

spheres,  and  being  thus  impeded  in  its  progress,  a  very  considerabli 

occupied  in  its  descent.     On  the  other  bend,  the  eas,  as  it  is  introduced, 

pyingall  the  vacantinterstices,  becomes  infinitely  divided;  and  therefore 


conducting 
all  the  small 


,  sfow] 


only  pa&s  through  the  intermediate  spaces  very  slowly,  the  duration  of  the  contact 
ii  much  prolonged,  and  the  absorption  promoted.  The  inventor  calculates  that 
the  absorbing  power  of  this  apparatus  u  322  times  greater  than  the  otdinaiy 
simple  vessels  used  for  the  purpose.  Although  M.  Clement,  in  making  this 
comparison,  has  unquestionably  selected  the  most  unfavourable  case,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  alnorbing  cascade  possesses  great  advantages.  To  the  appa- 
rstua  thus  described,  M.  Clement  adapts  another,  which  he  calls  "  tlie  tro- 
ductive  Cascade,"  shown  in  combination  in  our  diafcam.  It  is  intended  to 
produce  gas  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  in  a  more  convenieiit 
and  lets  expensive  manner  than  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Suppose,  for 
example,  it  is  required  to  prepare  osymuiiatic  acid  or  chlorine;  a  large  vessel  A, 
provided  with  four  openings,  is  filled  with  oxide  of  manganese,  broken  into  large 
pieces;  the  opening  i  is  by  a  tube  connected  to  a  leaden  vessel  k,  conluning 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  tube  I,  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
made  to  flow  from  the  reservoir  above,  which  gradually  moisteni  the  whole 
nirface  of  the  pieces  of  manganese,  and  permits  the  muriatic  acid  gas  to  attack 
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and  dissolve  it  very  easily.  The  chlorine  which  is  produced,  passes  hy  the  tube 
fi,  into  the  absorbing  cascade,  while  the  muriate  of  manganese  is  carried  off  as 
it  forms,  by  the  water,  through  the  tube  o,  into  the  reservoir  p.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, there  is  no  occasion  to  reduce  the  manganese  to  powder,  and  a  much 
larger  Quantity  may  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time,  without  the  operator  being 
under  toe  necessity  of  Dequently  renewing  the  charge  of  materials,  and  dis- 
mounting his  apparatus. 

ABUTMENT,  in  Carpentry,  means  the  joining  or  meeting  of  two  pieces  of 
timber,  of  which  the  fibres  of  the  one  extend  perpendicularly  to  the  joint,  and 
tttose  of  the  other  parallel  to  it  See  Nicholson's  '*  Practical  Builder."  In 
Civil  Architecture,  the  term  is  applied  to  that  which  receives  the  end  of,  and 
eives  support  to,  any  thing  havmg  a  tendency  to  spread  or  thrust  outwards. 
When  the  arches  of  a  bridge  are  less  than  semicircles,  or  less  than  semi-ellipses, 
the  parts  which  they  thrust  or  rest  against,  are  termed  abutments.  If  the  arches 
are  complete  semi-circles  or  semi-dlipses,  or  other  formed  arches  that  spring 
from  a  vertical  line,  they  are  piers  or  imposts.  Tlie  extremities  of  a  bridge  are, 
however,  always  termea  abutments ;  that  is,  abutments  of  the  bridge  itself,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  roadway  may  be  considered  an  outer  arch,  whose  abutments 
are  the  land  piers.  The  term  abutment  is  likewise  much  used  by  engineers,  to 
express  those  fixed  parts  of  mechanism  from  whence  a  resisting  or  reacting 
force  is  obtained.  Thus  each  of  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  of  a  reciprocating 
steam  engine  form  reacting  points  for  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  causing  the 
piston  to  be  impelled  the  contrary  way.  In  a  rotary  engine,  the  steam  stop  is 
the  abutment ;  in  a  screw-press,  the  stationary  head  through  which  the  screw 
passes,  is  also  an  abutment 

ACCELERATION  is  the  increase  of  velocity  in  a  moving  body,  caused 
by  the  contmued  action  of  the  motive  force.  When  bodies  m  motion  pass 
through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  velocity  of 
^e  boidy  is  the  same  during  the  period  that  the  body  is  in  motion,  it  is  termed 
uniform  motion,  of  which  we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  motion  of  the 
bands  of  a  clock  over  the  face  of  it ;  but  a  more  correct  illustration  is  the 
levohition  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  In  the  case  of  a  body  moving  throup;h 
unequal  spaces  in  equal  times,  or  with  a  varying  velocity,  if  the  velocity 
increase  with  the  duration  of  the  motion,  it  is  termed  accelerated  motion ;  but 
if  it  decrease  with  the  duration  of  the  motion,  it  is  termed  retarded  motion.  A 
•tone  thrown  op  in  the  air,  affords  an  illustration  of  both  these  cases,  the  motion 
during  the  ascent  being  retarded  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  accelerated  by  the 
same  during  the  descent  of  the  stone.  All  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  preserve 
their  state,  either  of  rest  or  of  motion ;  so  that  if  a  body  were  set  in  motion,  and 
die  moving  force  were  withdrawn,  the  body,  if  unopposed  by  any  force,  would 
continue  to  move  with  the  same  velocity  it  had  acquired  at  tne  instant  the 
moving  force  was  withdrawn.  And  if  a  body  in  motion  be  acted  upon  by  a  con- 
stant force  (as  the  fiirce  of  gravi^),  the  motion  becomes  accelerated,  the  velocity 
increasinff  as  the  times,  and  the  whole  spaces  passed  through  increasing  as  the 
square  of  the  times;  whilst  the  proportional  spaces  passed  through  during 
equal  portions  of  time^  will  be  as  the  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c ;  ana  the  space 
passed  over  in  any  portion  of  time,  will  be  equal  to  half  the  velocity  acquired  at 
the  end  of  such  tmie,  which  results  wiU  be  better  brought  to  view  in  the  follow- 
ing Table. 

Ttanet.  VelocitiM.    SpacM  for  each  Tlint.  Total  Spsee. 

,1  1  1  1=.1« 

2  2  3  34-l=4=2» 

3  3  5  54-34-l=9=3» 

'4  4  7  7  +  5+3-f-l=16=r4« 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  a  bodv  Ming  freely  by  its  own 
weight  from  a  state  of  rest,  will  descend  through  16  j  feet  in  the  filrst  second  of 
time,  and  wiU  have  acquhred  a  velocity  of  32l  feet;  but  firom  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  velocihr  increases,  we  cannot  extend  the  experiment,  for  in  only  four 
seconds,  a  body  nlling  fireely  would  pass  through  a  space  of  256  feet    But  by 
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an  ingeaioiu  contrivance  of  ihe  late  Mr.  Attwood,  of  Cambridge,  the  laws  of 
motjon  above  laid  down  may  be  veritied  experimentally.  The  machine  i*  called 
"Attwood'i  maehiiie,"  after  the  name 
of  the  inventor ;  and  the  principle  of  ita 
acdon  contiiti  in  counteracting  a  portion 
of  the  gravitating  power  of  a  body,  by 
the  cravilaUng  power  of  a  smaller  body  ; 
10  that  the  absolute  veloci^,  and  the 
spaces  passed  through,  shall  be  leas  than 
in  the  case  of  bodies  descending  freely, 
whilst,  as  the  force  is  constant,  the  aame 
ratio  of  progression  will  hold  in  both 
cases.  The  annexed  figure  represents  one 
of  these  machines,  as  constructed  by  Mr. 
Toplis.  o  a  a  is  a  triangular  frame,  upon 
three  moveable  legs ;  b,  a  small  platform 
■Oipended  from  it  by  a  universal  joint 
e  e,  and  supporting  two  upright  standards 
if  1^  in  which  the  axis  of  a  light  brass 
wheel  t  revolves  with  very  little  friction. 
Over  a  groove  In  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel,  pane*  a  very  light  and  pliable 
silk  thread,  from  the  ends  of  which  bang 
two  equal  weights  f,g.  Into  the  under 
side  of  i  is  screwed  a  square  rod  A, 
deicending  to  the  floor,  to  which  it  is 
secured,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  by 
■mall  pins  panitiK  through  holes  in  the 
daws  at  1 1.  On  the  face  of  the  rod  is  a 
scale  of  inches,  i  is  a  brass  guide,  fixed 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  b,  to  that 
when  the  top  of  the  weight  g  tenches  the 
lower  nde  oft,  the  under  aide  otg  ia  on 
a  level  with  the  top.  Or  commencement 
of  tile  scale ;  I  is  a  small  stage,  movable 
along  the  rod  h,  and  having  a  hole  in  it 
■ufficientiy  large  for  the  weight  g  to  past : 
on  one  side  ii  a  tightening  screw  m.  a 
is  another  movable  stage,  fitted  with  a 
tightening  screw  o,  ai  also  a  fbrk  p, 
turning  upon  a  hinse.  The  experiments 
ore  conducted  as  follows ; — A  small  cir- 
cular weight  is  placed  upon  g,  which  Is 
pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  the 
ftaffe  n  is  screwed  to  the  rod  h,  on  a  level 
witii  the  lower  part  of  the  weight/  which 
is  held  down  upon  it  by  the  fork  p.  Upon 
releating  /  from  the  fork,  the  weight  g 
descends  with  a  slow,  but  gradually  acce- 
lerated motion,  and  tiie  number  ofinchea 
the  weight  has  descended,  at  each  luo- 
cessive  beat  of  a  pendulum  (suspended  ., 
from  another  triangle)  u  obaerved  uixm  U 
the  scale  J  and  if  the  additional  weight 
be  such  as  to  cause  g  to  deaeend  through 
three  inches  m  the  lint  second,  then  it 
will  couM  it  to  descend  through  1  foot  in 
two  leeonds,  and  through  6}  tbet  in  five 
■tcondi.     If  the  additional  ira'ght  b« 
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removed,  aud  a  small  bar  of  equal  weight,  but  of  a  length  exceedine  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  in  4  be  placed  upon  a,  and  the  stage  /  be  set  at  anj  divbion  of  th« 
leale,  at  which  the  weight  would  arrive  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  leconds, 
the  stage  will  intercept  the  bar  in  its  descent,  and  tlie  weight  will  continue  to 
descend  with  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  upon  reaching  /.  Thus  if  the  velocity 
at  the  end  of  the  second  second  be  two  feet,  in  which  case  the  weight  would 
have  descended  one  fix»t  in  that  time,  if  the  stage  be  set  at  one  foot  upon  the 
scale,  it  will  intercept  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  second  second,  and  the  weight 
§  wiU  move  with  a  uniform  velocity  of  two  feet  per  second,  through  the  remaining 
portion  of  its  descent  If  it  is  required  to  illustrate  the  case  of  retarded  motion, 
the  small  circular  weight  is  placed  upon  the  weighty,  and  a  similar  small  weight 

ri  the  weight  /,  so  that  a,  still  outweighing  /,  will  descend ;  but  as  soon  as 
stage  /  intercepts  the  bar  with  the  smul  weight  upon  it,/  becomes  the 
heaviest,  and  g  wiU  descend  with  a  velocity  decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the 
times,  counted  from  the  time  of  ^  passing  the  staee  L  To  diminish  as  much  as 
poMiUe  the  friction  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  e,  which  carries  the  line  from  which 
the  weights  hang,  Bifr.  Attwood,  instead  of  causing  the  axis  to  turn  in  fixed 
bearinffs,  supported  it  upon  the  peripheries  of  four  anti-friction  wheels,  fixed 
npoo  toe  ends  of  two  spindles  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  as  close  together 
as  the  diameters  of  the  wheeb  would  allow.  The  sliding  or  rubbing  motion  of 
the  axb  of  the  wheel  e,  is  by  this  means  transferred  to  the  spindles  of  the  anti- 
friction wheels,  (for  the  axis  does  not  slide,  but  it  rolls  over  thehr  peripheries,) 
and  the  amount  of  the  friction  becomes  diminished  in  the  proportion  of^  the  dia- 
meter of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  e,  to  the  diameter  of  the  anti-nriction  wheels.  This  is 
an  extremely  beautiful  and  effectual  arrangement,  but  requires  great  care  and 
nicety  of  execution ;  it  also  enhances  jneatly  the  cost  of  the  instniment.  Mr.  Top- 
fis's  metlKNl  of  supporting  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  less  complex  and  costly,  whilst 
it  is  attended  with  very  utUe  frfction,  owing  to  ^e  extremely  small  quantity  of 
nibbing  surfSsce.  His  plan  is  as  follows :  the  axis  consists  of  a  short  piece  of  steel, 
not  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  between  the  two  standards,  between  which  it  is 
mpported.  In  each  end  of  the  axis  a  conical  recess  is  formed,  terminated  by  a  short 
cylindrical  one;  these  conical  recesses  receive  the  ends  cMf  two  stnds  or  pivots, 
supported  by  the  vertical  standards,  and  formed  into  cones  more  acute  than  the 
conical  recesses.  By  this  means  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  reduced  to  a  mere  line, 
forming  a  species  of  knife-edge  support ;  the  axis  is  kept  steady  by  the  different 
obliquities  of  the  external  and  internal  cone ;  and  the  end  of  the  pivot  cannot 
wear  down,  as  it  does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  recess. 
For  the  sake  of  portability,  the  1^  of  the  triangle,  and  the  souare  rod  A,  are 
jointed  in  the  middle,  and  the  wheel,  stages,  &c.  can  be  packea  separately  in  a 
small  case.  Altogether  we  think  Mr.  Toplis  has  rendered  the  instrument  much 
more  portable,  and  less  liable  to  injury,  whilst  he  has  very  much  diminished  the 
cost  without  impairing  its  efiBcieney. 

ACERIC  AuID.  A  peculiar  acid,  said  to  exist  in  the  juice  of  the  maple. 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  like  the  other  vegetable  acids. 

ACETATES.  The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  acetic  acid  with 
alkalies^  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.    See  their  different  bases,  and  the  article, 

AciO^  ACKTIC. 

ACETIC  ACID.   See  Acio,  Acbtic. 

ACHROMATIC.  A  term  applied  to  those  lenses  of  telescopes,  and  other 
optical  instruments,  in  which  the  abenations  of  light  common  to  ordinary  lenses 
are  remedied,  and  the  colours  justly  reflected. 

ACIDS.  A  most  important  dass  of  chemical  compounds,  which  have  for  the 
most  part  the  following  properties.  They  have  a  sour,  or  sourish  taste,  the 
stronger  kinds  being  acrid  and  corrosive.  They  change  the  vegetable  blues  and 
purpws  to  a  bright  red.  They  unite  with  water  in  almost  every  proportion. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  deconuKMed  or  volatilized  by  a  mooerate  heat 
They  combine  with  all  the  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  metallic  earths  and  oxides, 
and  form  with  them  that  class  of  bodies  termed  salts.  The  varieties  of  acids 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  will  be  generally  noticed  under  the  head  CuEMisT&t, 
The  four  principal  acids  of  commerce,  viz.  the  acetic,  suphuric,  tvilnc,  axA 
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miirlalic,  which  are  innnurucluied  un  llie  greal  icale,  we  sluU  ile^crihe  io  ihU 

ACID,  AciTic,  is  the  ncId  cunlained  in  eonimtm  vinegar,  but  in  a  very  dilute 
itiite,  and  in  combinition  nith  other  vegptahle  principle!.  It  ia  found  united 
with  potAsh  in  a  gnat  variety  of  plants,  alao  in  leveral  animal  Becretioni.  It 
u  likewiw  the  result  of  a  sponUneoua  fermentation,  to  which  liquid,  veeelafale, 
and  anima]  matten,  are  liabl«.  Strong  acid,  a*  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  develop 
the  acetic,  by  their  action  on  vegeUhles.  Dry  vegetable  auhitancei  generally, 
when  Bubjected  to  a  red  heat  in  close  vetsela,  yield  it  copiously.  The  prorioTtion 
of  the  product*  variei  not  only  from  employing  different  mbstancea,  but  they  are 
difierent  when  only  one  substance  is  employed,  according  as  the  heat  is  greater 
or  less,  or  the  operation  is  differently  managed.  When  a  vegetable  aubatance  is 
diatiUed  in  cloae  veasela,  at  fint  the  water  comea  over  which  eiiated  ready  formed, 
and  then  water  formed  by  union  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  subatance. 
Anerwardi,  a  quantity  of  carbon  is  separated ;  and  by  the  continued  application 
of  heat,  this  unites  with  the  oxygon  and  hydrogen,  and  forms  an  acid,  formerly 
nipposed  to  be  a  particular  acid,  and  then  called  pyroligneoua  acid,  but  it  is  now 
known  to  be  the  acetic  acid,  united  with  empyreumatic  ail,  which  rises  somewhat 
brown,  and  grows  thicker  and  darker,  augmenting  in  density  as  the  quantity  ol 
oftrbon  increases.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gat,  much 
carburetCed  hydrogen,  and  towards  the  close,  a  great  quantity  of  gaseous  oiide 
of  carbon,  are  dilengaeed.  All  the  carbon  not  carried  off  in  tbcM  various  forms, 
remaini  iu  the  still,  and  generally  preserves  the  form  of  the  vesetahle  substance 
employed.  Since  we  have  learned  the  nature  of  all  these  products,  the  proceea 
has  been  much  improved,  and  particularly  by  charring  the  wood,  and  by  turning 
the  other  products  to  advantage.  In  the  forests,  the  wood  ia  first  choned,  ao  at 
to  disaipate  all  the  water  of  veeetation.  t  is  then  introduced  into  a  large  cir- 
cular veaae!  a,  made  of  iron  _pTatea  rivetted  together,  and  havin°  at  its  upper 
part  a  small  lateral  iron  cylinder;  an  iron  cover  is  closely  (itt^  to  this  pot, 
and  then  it  ielifUd  by  meana  of  a  crane  or  other  mechnnicnl  po^rr  and  placed 
m  J  ea«t  iron  retort  e,  set  over  a  furnace  of  the  same  ahape      The  fiimaGe  is 


a  covered  with  a  lid  «, 
applied  to  tbe  fiimace,  at  fint  A*  v^Mmr  of  d. .      .  . 

vtpcur   aoon   cease*  to  be  tranajiareiit,  and  becomes  looty.     At  thia  time  a 


Htiry.     A  moderate  beat  bein| 
the  wood  ia  dinipated,  btit  this 
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tube  or  cylinder,  enclosed  In  another  of  brick-work  or  tiles,  is  affixed  to  tba 
lateral  cylinder,  and  forms  the  condensing  apparatus.  This  is  different  in  different 
places :  m  some,  the  condensation  is  effected  by  the  air,  the  vapoiir  being  made 
to  pass  through  a  long  extent  of  cylinders,  and  sometimes  of  casks,  adapted  to 
each  other;  but  most  generally  the  condensation  or  cooling  is  effected  by  water, 
when  it  can  be  procured  in  sidKcient  quantities.   The  most  simple  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  two  cylinders  //,  enclosed  one  within  the  other,  and 
having  between  them  a  space  sufficient  to  allow  a  large  qiumtity  of  water  to  flow 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  thus  cool  the  vapour.   '1  hese  cylinders  are  adapted 
to  the  distilling  apparatus,  and  placed  inclined  to  the  horizon.    To  this  first 
•I^Mnmtus  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  is  adapted,  and  placed  in  a  zig-zag 
form,  in  order  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible.    The  water  is  made  to  cir- 
culate in  the  following  manner.     At  the  lower  extremity  g^  of  the  condensing 
apparatus,  there  is  a  tube  which  ought  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  upper 
part  of  the  whole  of  this  apparatus,  where  at  A  there  is  another  short  tube 
curved  towards  the  ground.  Water  from  a  reservoir  is  made  to  run  through  the 
perpendicular  tube  to  the  lower  part  of  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  fills  all 
the  space  between  the  cylinders.    When  the  operation  is  going  on,  as  the  vapours 
are  condensed,  they  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water,  whicn  becoming  lighter 
in  consequence,  flows  out  of  the  curved  tube  A.     The  condensing  apparatus 
terminates  in  a  covered  brick  canal  t,  underground,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  bent 
tube  k^  that  conducts  the  liquid  products  into  the  first  cistern ;  when  this  is  full, 
it  discharges  itself  by  means  of  a  sjrphon  into  a  large  reservoir;  the  tube  which 
terminates  the  canal,  planges  into  the  liquid,  and  thus  cuts  off  the  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  apparatus.    The  ga»  hereby  disengaged,  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  tube  //,  under  the  osh-hole  of  the  fiimace.   This  tube  is  furnished 
with  a  cock,  to  regulate  tlie  flow  of  the  gas,  and  cut  off  the  communication  at 
pleasure.     That  end  of  the  tube  which  terminates  in  the  ash-hole,  rises  a  few 
inches  perpendicularly,  and  is  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a  perforated  rose, 
for  distributing  the  ^  uniformly  under  the  vessel,  without  being  itself  liable  to 
become  choked  with  the  ashes,  or  to  obstruct  the  feeding  of  the  fire.     Tlie 
degree  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  carbonization  is  not  very  great,  yet,  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  it  must  be  raised  sufficiently  to  make  the  vessel  red-hot^ 
and  the  length  of  the  operation  is  necessarily  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  wood 
to  be  cari)onized  at  the  time.     By  the  colour  of  the  gas  name  it  is  ascertained 
when  the  carbonization  is  complete ;  at  first  it  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  but 
afterwards  it  becomes  blue,  as  it  throws  off  more  oxide  of  carbon  than  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen;   at  last  it  becomes  entirely  white,  probably  caused  by  the 
vessel  b^ng  hottest  at  this  period,  and  the  combustion,  therefore,  may  then  be* 
considered  as  quite  finished.    There  is  also  another  method  of  ascertaining  the 
completion  of  the  operation,  which  is  more  frequently  had  recourse  to;  that  is, 
the  cooling  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tubes,  which  is  not  surrounded  with  water ; 
'some  drops  of  water  are  then  thrown  upon  it,  aiid  if  these  evaporate  without 
noise,  the  operation  is  considered  to  be  finished.    The  adapting  short  tube  is 
next  removed  fit>m  the  vessel,  and  the  opening  into  it  immediately  closed  by  an 
iron-plate  cover,  which  is  then  luted  with  loam.     The  lid  which  covers  the  fUr- 
naoe  a  next  removed,  and  then  the  vessel  itself  is  lifted  out  of  the  furnace  by 
means  of  the  crane,  which  should  be  immediately  replaced  by  another  similar 
retort  got  ready  for  the  purpose.W    hen  the  retort  which  has  been  taken  out 
has  become  cold,  it  is  uncovered,  and  the  charcoal  taken  out     Whatever  may 
be  the  kinds  of  wood  employed  in  this  operation,  nearly  the  same  results  are 
ubtiined,  as  far  as  respects  the  acid ;  not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  char- 
coul.   The  denser  the  wood,  the  better  the  charcoal ;  and  it  has  been  remarked, 
tliat  when  the  wood  has  been  long  left  in  contact  with  the  open  air,  the  charcoal 
produced  from  it  is  of  a  much  worse  quality  than  from  that  wood  which  is  car- 
bonized the  same  year  it  was  cut  A  more  simplified  arrangement  of  apparatna 
'than  the  foregoing,  employed  for  this  purpose  oy  an  eminent  manufacturer  in 
Glasgow,  is  described  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Chemical  Dictionary.     It  consists  of  a 
series  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  about  4  feet  diameter,  and  6  feet  long,  which  ara 
built  horizontally  in  brick- work,  so  that  the  flame  of  one  furnace  Tn«\  tAi^ 
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around  two  cylinders.  Both  ends  are  made  to  project  a  little  &om  the  brick- 
work One  of  them  is  provided  wilh  a  disk  of  cast-iron  accurutelv  fitted  to  it, 
and  from  the  centre  of  this  proceeds  a  tube  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  that 
enters  the  main  tube  of  refrigeration.     The  diameter  of  this  tube  may  be  from 

9  to  14  inches,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  cylinders.  The  other 
end  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  is  closed  by  a  disk 
of  iron,  smeared  round  its  edges  with  clay  lute,  and  made  fast  bv  means  of 
wedges.  The  charge  of  wood  for  a  cylinder  of  the  before-mentioned  dimensions, 
b  a£>ut  8  cwt     The  hard  woods,  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  beech,  are  alone  used. 
1  ir  does  not  answer.  The  heat  is  kept  up  during  the  day-time,  and  the  furnace 
is  allowed  to  cool  during  the  night     Next  morning  the  door  is  opened,  the 
charcoal  removed,  and  a  new  charge  of  wood  introduced.    The  average  product 
of  crude  vinegar,  called  pyroligneous  acid,  is  35  gallons.     It  is  much  contami- 
nated with  tar,  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.025. 
Its  total  weight  is  therefore  about  300  lbs.    The  residuary  charcoal  is  found  to 
weigh  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wood  employed.  Hence  nearly  one-half  of 
the  ponderable  matter  of  the  wood  is  dissipated  in  mcondensible  gases.  The  crude 
pyrMigneous  acid  is  rectified  by  a  second  distillation  in  a  copper  still,  in  the 
body  of  which  about  20  gallons  of  viscid  tarry  matter  are  lefl  from  every  100. 
It  has  now  become  a  transparent  brown  vinegar,  having  a  considerable  empy- 
reumatic  smell,  and  a  ^>ecific  gravity  of  1.013.     Its  acid  powers  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  best  household  vinegar  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.     By  re- 
distillation, saturation  with  quicklime,  evajporation  of  the  liquid  acetate  to  dryness, 
and  gentle  torrefaction,  the  empyreumatic  matter  is  so  completely  dissipated, 
that  on  decomposing  the  calcareous  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  pure,  perfectly 
colourless,  and  gratenil  vinegar  rises  in  distillation.    Its  strength  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  concentration  of  the  decomposing  acid.     It  is  a  common  error  to 
regard  the  production  of  vinefi;ar  from  the  distillation  of  wood  as  a  recent  dis- 
covery.     In  the  Miracidum  Mundi  of  Glauber  (who  has  given  his  name  to  a 
well-KHOwn  description  of  salts),  he  says,  *^  If  this  juice  of  wood  be  rectified,  it 
mav  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  good  medicines ;  in  mechanic  arts ;  in  the 
making  of  many  fair  colours  from  the  extraction  of  metals,  minerals,  and  stones; 
and  for  all  things  for  which  common  vinegar  is  used ;  yea,  far  more  comino- 
diously,  because  it  much  exceedeth  common  wine  and  beer  vinegar  in  sharpness." 
Glaul>er  mentions  some  other  applications  of  the  acid  which  have  yet  tu  find 
their  way  into  modem  practice.     ^  If  hop-poles,"  he  says,  *'  be  dipped  in  the 
oil,  it  not  only  preserves  them,  but  fattens  the  plant;  and  as  insects  abhor  these 
hot  oils,  if  they  be  applied  to  the  bark  of  fruit  trees,  it  will  defend  them  from 

-spiders,  ants,  canker-worms,  and  other  insects;  by  this  means,  also,  rats  and 
mice  may  be  prevented  from  creeping  up  hovel  posts  and  devouring  the  grain !" 
An  acetic  acia  of  very  considerable  strength  may  also  be  prepared  by  saturating 
perfectly  dry  charcoal  with  common  vinegar,  and  then  distilling,  llie  water 
easily  comes  off)  and  is  separated  at  first,  but  a  stronger  heat  is  required  to  expel 
the  acid.  If  vinegar  be  exposed  to  verj'  cold  air,  or  to  a  freezing  moisture,  its 
water  will  be  separated  in  tne  form  of  ice,  and  the  interstices  be  filled  with  a 
strong  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  collected  by  draining.  The  radical  vinegar  of 
the  apothecaries,  made  by  dissolving  in  it  a  little  camphor,  or  fragrant  essential 
oil,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.070,  and  consists  of  one  part  of  water  to 
two  of  the  crystallized  acid.  The  pungent  smelling  salt  is  made  by  moistening 
the  sulphate  of  potash  with  a  little  concentrated  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  acts 
upon  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  nickel,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  upon  the  oxides 
Off  various  other  metals ;  its  combination  with  the  latter  being  usuallv  effected 
by  mixing  a  s<dution  of  their  sulphates,  with  that  of  an  acetate  of  lead.  It  has 
a  very  slight  action  upon  metallic  tin,  when  highly  concentrated.  The  strongest 
acetic  acid  will,  we  are  informed,  dissolve  metric  lead,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  chemical  authors.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  gum-resins,  cam- 
phor, and  essential  oils.  Its  odour  is  employed  in  medicine  to  relieve  nervous 
neadache,  fainting,  and  sickness  firom  crowded  rooms.  Its  anti-contafious 
powers  are  not  now  so  confidently  relied  upon  as  formerly.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  calico  printing.     It  unites  with  all  the  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  earths^ 
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■nd  with  thcM  bun  it  fonu  compound*,  •ome  of  vhich  are  cijrMalKzabte,  and 
allien  have  not  ]r«t  been  reduced  to  a  rc^uluit;  of  tgwrt.  For  the  pcqierlie* 
-"■*  — •  of  thcM  eombiiution*  we  rtfer  Uia  reftdcr  to  Dr.  Ure'i  Dklioitary  if 


ACID,  MuKUTic,  mav  be  obtained  by  ^itillation  from  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon lalt  with  claj  or  bole,  which  U  tbo  original  piDCdt;  but  it  {■  now  cnly 
used  wliere  fuel  and  pottery  earthi  are  cheap,  and  oil  of  vitriol  dear.  The 
method  most  commoniy  practised  at  pretent  to  obtain  it,  ia  to  decompost  tha 
muriate  of  loda,  or  coramon  aalt,  by  aulphuiic  acid,  and  condeiuine  the 
muriatiG  add  gat  in  water,  for  wbicb  it  ho*  a  great  affinity.  The  a&nexeS  en- 
fraringi  repreunt  the  moet  ^proved  apparatui  for  thii  putpoie. 


fig.  1  ii  a  tranivene,  and  ^.  2  a  longitudinal  leclion  of  a  bench  of  etat- 
iron  rctorta  a,  (nnerally  twenty  in  number,)  reaemblina  thoie  used  in  gti  woHv. 
They  are  placed  in  pair*,  each  pair  havina  b  leperale  fire-place  >,  grate /,  and 
aab-pit  g.  Erery  part  of  the  cylinder  shmJd  be  equally  heated,  that  the  decom- 
poaition  cf  the  ealt  may  be  simultaneoui,  and  the  iron  b«  a*  little  ai  pouible 
■njuied  br  the  acid.  For  Ihii  purpoe,  a  pUte  of  cait-iron  t,  ii  placed  between 
the  cylinder!;  and  the  Suei  A  are  conttnicted  *o  as  to  produce  an  equal  draught 
Ihrougfaont  erery  part  at  the  furnace.  The  cylinder*  are  elDB»d  at  each  end  by 
a  plate  of  eaat-inm  luted  into  the  rim  of  the  cylinder.  Each  end  plate  bai  a 
handle  b,  of  caat^iron,  and  a  small  tube  «•,  pn^ecting  from  the  u|>per  part  of  (he 
piate,  for  the  purpose  at  me  end  of  pouring  tn  tb*  nilDhurIc  acid,  and  of  con- 
reying  away  the  proilucla  at  the  other.  The  fint  cylinder  coDimunicates  by  the 
bent  panpipe  e,  with  the  earthen  vewel  d,  wbicb  ha*  three  moulhi,  and  which 
^ain  communicalea  by  two  other  bent  tubes  c,  with  two  similar  vestels.  All  the 
ga*  not  condensed  in  the  first  bottle  J,  omnt*  into  the  other  bottle  ^;  at  the 
'%e  aecond  bottle  d  reeeiTea  the  gas  from  the  second  cylinder,  and 
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gaa  fVom  the  last  cylinder.  From  this  bottle  whatever  gas  is  not  condensed,  is 
transmitted' through  a  second  ran?e  of  bottles  half  filled  with  water,  which  will 
absorb  two-fifths  of  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid ;  and  in  this  second  range  the 
whole  of  the  gas  is  condensed.  The  first  range,  it  should  be  observed,  is  placed 
in  a  trough  /,  throus^h  which  is  maintained  a  current  of  cold  water.  The  purest 
acid  is  obtained  in  Sie  second  range  of  bottles ;  that  which  is  condensed  m  the 
first  range  containing  always  a  litue  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  sulphate  of 
soda  ana  muriate  of  iron.  Each  cvlinder  is  chaiged  with  about  IGOlbs.  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  the  end  is  luted  with  clay,  and  the  fire  is  kindled ;  128Ibs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  at  66«,  Baum6's  (ireometer,  are  then  poured  on  the  salt  After  the 
gas  ceases  to  come  over,  the  end  plate  is  taken  o£^  the  sulphate  of  soda  removed, 
and  the  operation  repeated :  thus  130lbs.  of  muriatic  acid,  of  the  spec.grav.  1.190, 
may  be  obtained  from  lOOlbs.  of  salt.  Muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
forms  aqua  regia,  which  is  a  solvent  for  gold  and  platinum :  it  is  also  used  to 
prepare  miunate  of  tin  for  dyers,  to  scour  metals,  and  numerous  other  purposes. 

ACID,  Nitric,  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  but  that  most  commonly 
employed,  is  to  decompose  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  by  concentrated 
siilphuric  acid,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  the  preparation  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  except  that  four  cylinders  are  usually  heated  oy  one  fire.  The 
cylinders  communicate  by  tubes  with  three  or  four  rows  of  earthen  vessels, 
the  two  first  of  which  are  plunged  in  water.  The  tubes  which  proceed  from 
the  cylinders  must  be  of  glass,  that  the  colour  of  the  gas  which  passes  may  be 
seen,  as  it  shews  the  progress  of  the  operation ;  the  other  tub^s  may  be  of 
earthenware.  Each  cylinder  is  charged  with  I70lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
lOOlbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  1.845  spec.  grav.  The  heat  must  be  equally  applied, 
and  the  fire  conducted  slowly.  As  the  operation  advances,  the  vapours  become 
red ;  and  it  is  finished  when  these  vapours  are  no  longer  visible  :  a  brisk  fire  is 
made  towards  the  close  to  disengage  all  the  gas.  The  acid  condensed  in  the  first 
row  of  bottles  is  always  the  least  pure:  that  contained  in  the  second  range  and 
in  part  of  the  third  contains  only  nitrous  acid ;  this  is  disengaged  by  carrying  it 
to  ebullition  in  glass  retorts ;  the  ebullition  is  gradually  stopped  when  it  becomes 
white,  and  it  is  in  this  state  sold  in  commerce.  All  the  weak  acid  in  the  last 
vessels  is  again  put  into  the  first  or  second  range  instead  of  pure  water,  and  water 
is  always  put  in  the  last  row  to  complete  the  condensation.  The  acid  thus  ob- 
tained u  not  sufficiently  pure  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted,  but  requires 
to  be  distilled  in  glass  retorts,  taking  care  to  separate  the  products.  The  first 
portions  which  are  volatilized  are  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid ;  these  are  separated 
when  the  liquor  in  the  retorts  becomes  white,  after  which  the  pure  nitnc  acid 
comes  over.  The  distillation  should  be  stopped  when  nine-tenths  of  the  acid  in 
the  retort  is  volatilized.  Nitric  acid  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric, 
oxalic,  and  other  acids,  in  the  composition  of  aqua  regia,  in  making  the  red  pre- 
cipitate, in  dying,  gilding,  assaying  money,  in  parting  gold,  and  numerous  other 
processes. 

ACID,  Sulphuric,  is  obtained  either  by  simple  distillation  from  copperas, 
(which  was  the  original  method,)  or  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  in  large 
leaden  chambers,  in  combination  with  substances  yielding  a  large  supply  of 
oxygen,  which  is  the  method  generally  practised  at  the  present  day.  The  latter 
process  is  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  most  usual  method  in  this  country  is 
the  following.  Common  brimstone,  coarsely  ground,  is  mixed  with  saltpetre,  in 
the  proportion  of  Bibs,  of  the  former  to  1  lb.  of  the  latter ;  the  mixture  is  spread 
upon  iron  plates  set  upon  stands  of  lead,  in  a  large  chamber,  lined  with  lead,  and 
covered  at  the  bottom  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water.  The  materials  are  if  nited  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  door  is  closed.  The  sulphur  in  vapour  then  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre,  forms  sulphuric  acid,  and  condenses  in  the 
water,  which  is  afterwards  drawn  off  and  concentrated,  first  in  leaden  vessels, 
and  then  in  glass  retorts,  (which  are  sometimes  lined  internally  with  platinum) ; 
but  some  manufacturers  dispense  with  the  leaden  boilers  altogether.  In  some 
of  the  more  recently  established  manufactories  in  France,  the  following  process 
has  been  employed  with  very  advantageous  results : — ^The  sulphur  is  burned  upon 
an  «ron  plate,  set  over  a  nimace,  beneath  a  leaden  cylinder,  opening  ifito  a 
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leadrn  chamber,  coutaiiiing  about  20,000  cubic  tb«I ;  at  the  uune  time,  •  retort 
placed  In  *Mnd  bath,  and  e«ntaiiiiric9}lb9.  of  nitric  add,  and  Ulb.  of  oioUuea, 
w  heated,  the  nitroiugai  diienp^ed  being  conducted  into  the  leaden  cylinder, 
about  2  feet  above  the  burning  mlpliur,  and  thi*  operation  being  continued 
until  all  the  nilroiiB  gu  ii  disengaged.  From  (he  reiidue  in  the  retort  oxalic 
■eid  ii  obtained.  About  two  hours  uler  the  combustion  has  commenced,  xteam 
it  admitted  into  the  chamber  by  a  pipe,  which  enters  about  the  middle  of  tlin 
chamber.  3ooa  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam,  a  condensation  it  perceive  J 
m  the  chamber,  and  a  imaJI  hole  is  opened  to  admit  a  supply  of  atmospheric 
air.  When  the  condensation  is  completed,  which  is  commonly  in  ^>out  three 
hovn'  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  a  door  in  the  cylinder, 
and  two  valves  placed  under  a  tall  chimney,  are  opened,  in  order  to  renew  the 
air  in  the  chamber,  after  which  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  The  bottom 
of  the  chamber  should  always  be  covered  with  liquid,  and  it  is  inclined  to  the 
boriion,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  9  inches  deep  at  one  end,  and  only  II  at 
the  other,  and  only  the  overplus  is  drawn  dH  daily.  The  acid  may  be  concen- 
trated in  the  chambers  to  about  1.450  spec,  grav  ;  after  which  it  is  removed 
lo  leaden  boilers,  and  brought  to  a  spec  grav,  of  l.fiOO  ;  the  remaining 
nquisita  concentration  is  effected  in  glass  and  platinum  retorta.  A  quantity 
of  acid  come*  over  during  the  evaporation,  irt)ich  is  condensed  by  a  leaden, 
worm  fixed  to  the  nech  of  the  retort.  The  annexed  cut  represents  the  apparatus 
•mployed  in  '" 


a  ia  a  portion  of  the  chamber  lined  with  lead  b,  the  leaden  cylinder  entenng 
Ae  enamber  at  one  end  of  it,  and  nsmg  about  10  mches  above  the  floor  e. 
The  cylinder  at  it*  lower  part  i^  turns  inwards  and  upward*,  formine  a  gutter 
t,  eoneentric  with  the  crlmder;  in  this  gutter  a  portion  of  weak  acid  is  uways 
kept-uD  as  high  as  the  une^,  to  prevent  the  lead  from  getting  too  much  heated. 
The  whole  i«  placed  on  a  mast  of  brick-work  A,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  b 
an  iroo  dith  i^  having  a  conTei  bottom,  and  a  rim  3  inches  high ;  it  is  mounted 
or«r  a  fnmaoe  I.  ■■  ti  a  door  in  the  leaden  cylinder,  and  r,  an  air-hole  in  the 
door,  fitted  with  a  itoppeT ;  r,  a  glass  mattress,  contuning  the  nitric  acid  and 
molaasn ;  * ,  the  steam  boiler ;  t,  the  steam  pipe.  Sulphuric  acid  is  rei?  axten- 
ivdywMl  in  the  ehnnica]  art*,  particulariy  in  bleaching,  and  someof  the piootMaa 
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ai  dying;  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  in  numerous 
other  branches  of  manufacture.  The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  various 
bases,  are  called  sulphates,  many  of,  which  are  of  sreat  utility  in  medicine  and 
the  arts.  The  acidulous  sulphate  of  alumina,  combined  with  potash  or  anunonia, 
fonns  the  important  article  called  Alum,  which  see. 

ACREL  A  measure  of  land,  amounting  to  4  square  roods,  or  160  square 
poles  or  perches.  The  English  statute  acre  is  about  3  roods  and  6  falls  standard 
measure  of  Scotland.  The  Welsh  acre  contains  commonly  2  EngHsh  ones.  The 
Irish  acre  is  equal  to  1  acre  2  roods  and  19^  perches  English.  The  number 
of  acres  in  England,  according  to  Dr.  Grew,  amounts  to  46,080,000. 

ADAMANT.  The  ancient  name  of  the  diamond.  This  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  scoriae  of  gold,  and  to  a  species  of  iron  ore. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  important  mineral 
known  in  Europe,  one  of  which  is  brought  from  China,  the  other  from  India. 
TheY  are  both  remarkable  for  their  extreme  hardness,  which  approaches  to  that 
of  the  diamond,  and  is  therefore  used  in  polishing  gems  and  steel.  In  India, 
corundum  powder  is  formed  into  a  paste  with  lac  resin,  and  moulded  into  grind- 
ftones  of  a  very  durable  nature. 

ADHESION  denotes  an  union,  to  a  certain  degree,  between  two  distinct 
•ubstances,  and  differs  from  cohesion,  (with  which  the  former  word  is  often  con- 
founded,) inasmuch,  as  the  latter  term  is  alone  properly  applicable  to  the  retaining 
together  of  the  component  particles  of  the  same  mass.  Adhesion  is,  however, 
of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  a  species  of  natural  attraction,  which  takes  place  between 
the  surfaces  of  bodies,  wnether  similar  or  dissimilar,  and  which,  in  a  certain 
degree,  connects  them  together ;  the  other,  the  joining  or  fastening  together  of 
two  or  more  bodies,  by  the  application  of  external  force.  With  respect  to  the 
first-mentioned,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  power  of  adhesion  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  touching  points ;  and  Uiis,  in  solid  bodies,  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  their  surfaces  are  polished  and  compressed.  The  effects  of  this 
power  are  extremely  curious,  and  in  many  instances  astonishing.  It  is  stated 
ov  Musschenhroek,  that  two  cylinders  of  glass,  of  rather  less  than  2  inches 
diameter,  being  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  melted  tallow  between  their  surfaces,  required  a  force  of  130  pounds 
to  separate  them ;  pieces  of  lead,  of  the  same  area  of  surfiuie,  required  275 

K'unos ;  and  soft  iron,  300  poundik  The  experiments  made  and  described  by 
r.  Martin,  in  the  PkUotopHa  Britatmicoj  make  the  force  of  this  kind  of 
adhesion  much  greater  than  Musschenhroek.  He  took  two  leaden  halls,  and 
having  carefhlly  sen^Md  ofi^  with  the  edge  of  a  sharp  pen-knife,  so  much  of 
thehr  spherical  surfaces  as  to  form  two  planes  of  one-tnirtieth  of  an  inch  in 
area,  1m  pressed  them  together  forcibly,  and  with  a  gentle  turn  of  the  hand. 
The  adhedon  of  these  small  surfaces  was  such,  that  he  lifted,  with  the  balls  so 
united,  above  150  pounds  weight  The  adhesion  between 4wo  brass  planes  4| 
inches  in  diameter,  with  grease  smeared  over  then:  surfaces,  was  sucn,  that  he 
could  never  meet  with  two  men  strong  enough  to  separate  them  by  pulling 
against  each  other.  The  editor  of  this  work  had  put  into  his  hand  many  years 
aga  two  braia  plates,  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  navine  their  surfaces  so  per- 
fectly fiat,  that,  without  any  interposing  matter,  he  could  only  separate  them  by 
slicing  them  edgeways,  mth  respect  to  the  second-mentioned  kind  of  adhesion, 
some  useful  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  B.  Sevan,  on  the  adhesive  force  of 
iron  nafls,  screws,  and  pins;  also  of  the  common  cements,  glue,  and  sealing- 
wax,  which  that  gentleman  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Mecha- 
mat'  MagoMmM.    The  following  b  a  condensed  account  of  them : — 

AoHBsxoN  or  laoN  Nails,  m  which  Mr.  Sevan's  object  was  to  determine, 
Jlmt,  the  adhesive  force  of  different  kinds  of  nails,  when  driven  into  wood  of 
difi^nt  species :  second,  the  actual  weight,  without  impulse,  necessary  to  force 
a  nail  a  given  depth :  Mrd,  the  force  requisite  to  extract  a  nail  when  so  driven. 
Mr.  Sevan  observes,  that  the  theoretical  investigation  points  out  an  inequality 
of  resistance  to  the  entrance  and  extraction  of  a  nail,  supposing  the  thickness 
to  be  invariable;  but  as  the  general  shape  of  nails  is  tapering  towards  their 
points^  the  resistance  of  entrance  necessarily  becomes  greater  than  that  oi 
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extraction ;  in  some  experiments  he  found  the  ratio  to  he  ahout  6  to  5.  The 
following  Tahle  exhihits  the  relative  adhesion  of  nails  of  various  kinds  when 
driven  into  dry  Christiana  deal,  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  wood. 


Deaciiptloii  of  NaOt  lued. 


Fine  sprigs   .  .  •  . 

Ditto 

Threepenny  brads 
Castr-iron  nails  .  , 
Sixpenny  nails    .  . 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Fivepenny  nails .  . 


Number 

Inches 

Povnds 

to  the  lb. 

laches  long. 

forced  into 

reqnhed  to 

avoirdapob. 

the  wood. 

extract. 

4560 

0.44 

0.40 

22 

3200 

0.53 

0.44 

37 

618 

1.25 

0.50 

58 

360 

1.00 

0.50 

72 

73 

2.50 

1.00 

187 

•  • 

•  • 

1.50 

327 

•  • 

•  • 

2.00 

530 

139 

2.00 

1.50 

320 

The  percussive  force  required  to  drive  the  common  sixpenny  nail  to  the  depth 
of  1 1  inch  into  dry  UhrMana  deal,  with  a  cast-iron  weight  of  6.275  Ihs. 
was  four  Uows  or  strokes  falling  freely  the  space  of  12  inches;  and  the  steady 
pressure  to  produce  the  same  effect,  was  400  Ihs.  A  sixpenny  nail  driven 
mto  dry  elm,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  across  the  grain,  required  a  pressure 
of  327  lbs.  to  extract  it ;  and  the  same  nail  driven  end-wavs  or  longitudinally 
into  the  same  wood,  was  extracted  with  a  force  of  257  Ids.  The  same  nau 
driven  2  inches  end-ways  into  dry  Chriatiana  deal,  was  drawn  by  a  force  of 
257  lbs. ;  and  to  draw  out  1  inch,  imder  like  circumstances,  took  67  lbs.  only. 
The  relative  adhesion,  therefore,  in  the  same  wood,  when  driven  transversely 
and  longitudinally,  is  100  to  78,  or  about  4  to  3  in  dry  elm,  and  100  to  46,  or 
about  2  to  1  in  deal ;  and  in  like  circumstances,  the  relative  adhesion  to  elm 
and  deal  is  as  2  or  3  to  1.  The  progressive  depths  of  a  sixpenny  nail  into  dry 
Christiana  deal,  by  simple  pressure,  were  as  follows : — 

One  quarter  of  an  inch,  a  pressure  of 24  lbs. 

Half  an  inch 76  — 

One  inch 235  — 

One  inch  and  a-half 400  — 

Two  inches 610  — 

In  die  above  experiments,  great  care  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bevan  to  apply  the 
weights  steadily,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  each  experiment,  the  additions 
did  not  exceed  10  lbs.  at  one  time,  with  a  moderate  interval  between,  generally 
about  one  minute,  sometimes  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  In  other  species  of  wood, 
the  requisite  force  to  extract  the  nail  was  different.  Thus,  to  extract  a  common 
sixpenny  nail,  from  a  depth  of  one  inch,  out  of 

Dry  oak,  required     507  lbs. 

Dry  beech 667  — 

Gr^en  sycamore 312  — 

From  these  experiments,  we  may  infer  that  a  common  sixpenny  nail  driven 
two  inches  into  dzy  oak,  would  require  a  force  of  more  than  half  a  ton  to  extract 
it  by  a  steady  force. 

Adhesion  or  Iron  Pins.  The  force  necessary  to  break  or  tear  out  a  half-inch 
iimi  pin«  raplied  in  the  manner  of  a  pin  to  a  tenon  in  the  mortice,  has  likewise 
obtained  the  attention  of  the  same  celebrated  experimentalist  The  thickness 
of  the  board  was  0.87  inch,  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  hole  from  Uie 
end  of  the  board,  1 .05  inch.  The  force  required  was  976  lbs.  As  the  strength 
of  a  tenon  from  the  pin-hole  may  be  considered  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
fitrni  the  end,  and  also  as  the  thickness,  we  may,  for  tnis  species  of  wood,  obtain 
the  breaking  force  in  pounds  nearly,  by  multiplving  together  one  thousand  times 
the  distance  of  the  hole  from  the  end,  by  the  thickness  of  the  tenon  in  inches. 

Adhesion  or  Glue.  Mr.  Bevan  glued  together  by  the  ends,  two  cylinders 
of  dry  ash  wood,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  8  inches  loug« 
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After  they  had  been  glued  together  twenty-four  hours,  tliey  required  a  force  of 
1260  lbs*  to  separate  tliera;  and  as  the  area  of  the  circular  ends  of  tlie  cylinders 
were  1.76  inch,  it  follows  that  the  force  of  715  lbs.  would  be  required  to  separate 
one  square  inch.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  glue  used  in  this  experiment 
was  newly  made,  and  the  season  very  dry ;  for  in  some  former  experiments  on 
this  substance,  made  in  the  winter  season,  and  upon  some  glue  which  had  been 
frequently  made,  with  occasional  additions  of  glue  and  water,  he  obtained  a 
result  of  350  to  500  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  present  experiment  was,  how- 
ever, conducted  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  care  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
force,  BO  that  it  might  be,  as  near  as  practicable,  in  a  line  passing  at  right  angles 
through  the  centre  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  The  pressure  was  gradually 
applied,  and  was  sustained  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  sepSiration  took  place'. 
Upon  examining  the  separated  surfaces,  the  glue  appeared  to  be  very  thin,  and 
did  not  entirely  cover  the  wood,  so  tliat  the  actual  adhesion  of  glue  must  be 
something  greater  than  715  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Upon  comparing  with  this, 
the  natural  coJiesive  force  laterally  of  wood  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Bevan  found 
it  to  be  only  562  lbs. :  consequently,  if  two  pieces  of  this  wood  were  well  glued 
together,  the  wood  would  have  yielded  in  its  substance  before  the  glue.  From 
a  subsequent  experiment  made  on  solid  glue,  the  cohesive  force  was  found  to  be 
4,000 lbs.  per  square  inch;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  application 
of  this  substance  as  a  cement  is  susceptible  of  improvement 

Adhesion  of  Sealing  Wax.  The  best  red  sealing  wax  was  proved  to  have 
a  cohesive  force  equal  to  1500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  black  sealing  wax 
was  rather  more  than  1,000  lbs.  to  tne  square  inch ;  the  deficiency  in  the  latter, 
we  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  lac  resin  used  in  the 
composition. 

ADIT,  in  Mining,  is  a  subterraneous  passage,  slightly  inclined,  about  6  feet 
high,  and  2  or  3  feet  wide,  begun  at  the  bottom  of  a  neighbouring  valley»  and 
continued  up  to  the  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  minerals  and 
drawine  off  the  water. 

MOLlAS  HARP,  or  harp  of  i£olus,  is  a  musical  instrument,  which  pro- 
bably received  its  name  from  the  effecta  produced  upon  it  by  the  air  without 
human  aid.  It  consists  of  a  slight  box  of  fibrous  wood,  usually  deal,  containing 
a  low  bridge  at  each  end,  over  which  is  stretched,  upon  pegs,  a  seiies  of  fine 
cat-gut  stnngs,  generally  about  fifteen  in  number,  wnich  being  of  equal  size 
ftnd  length,  are  therefore  unisons.  Its  length  should  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  vnndow  or  other  aperture  where  it  may  be  placed ;  its  width  need  not  be 
more  than  from  4  to  6  inches,  and  in  depth  from  3  to  4  inches.  It  should  be 
placed  between  the  lower  sash  and  sill  of  a  window,  with  its  strings  uppermost, 
under  which  is  a  circular  opening,  as  in  the  belly  of  the  guitar.  When  the 
wind  blows  athwart  the  strings,  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  choir  of  music  in  the 
air,  swelling  or  diminishing  its  sounds  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  blast  Mr.  Crossthwaite  has  simplified  this  instrument  by  dispensing  with 
the  sounding4)oard,  and  making  it  simply  of  two  deal  boards,  with  the  strings 
extended  between  them.  Father  Kircner  being  the  first  European  author  who 
described  it,  the  invention  has  been  attributed  to  him ;  but  the  learned  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  his  Diuertation  on  the  Languaget  and  Manners  of  the  Eattj  says, 
that  an  instrument  of  the  kind  had  been  long  in  use  m  the  East,  before  the  time 
of  Kircher. 

.£OLIPILE.  A  name  that  has  been  given  to  an  instrument  variously 
modified,  for  converting  in  a  close  vessel  water  into  steam.  The  first  individusd 
who  used  it,  appears  to  have  been  Hero  the  elder,  a  Grecian  mechanic,  who 
settled  in  Alexandria  about  130  years  prior  to  the  christian  era,  whose  ingenuity 
and  talents  being  fostered  by  the  Egyptian  monarch,  was  the  probable  cause  of 
his  interesting  discoveries  being  handed  down  to  us  in  his  work  entitled  Spiri- 
iaha,  or  Pneumatica,  Although  in  the  state  that  he  has  presented  it  to  us  in  his 
Kolipile,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  useful  inventions,  (hb  foun- 
tain for  raising  water  by  compressed  air  possessing  far  more  intrinsic  merit,) 
still  as  being  the  earliest  germ  of  that  great  mechanic  power  which  seems 
destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  it  is  well  deserving  of 
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a  deicription  in  this  place,  which  we  ihali  give,  wilh  reference  to  ihc  aubjoiiied 
fignre.  Orei  a  imall  furnace  wsi 
iJaced  a  vase  or  caldron  a,  contabing 
water,  from  the  cover  of  wlilch  pro- 
ceeded two  arms  h  e,  forming  the  axia 
of  a  hollow  globe  d.  The  arm  b,  is  a 
ateam  pipe,  the  other  arin  c,  is  solid, 
having  its  ciCremity  formed  into  a 
conical  pivuL  At  nght  angles  to  tlie 
ausoftne  hollow  globe,  there  proceeds 
from  il  two  tubes  e  f,  bent  at  their  ex- 
Eremities,  which  form  the  outlets  of  Ibe 
ateam.  Heat  being  applied  to  tlic  cal- 
drun,  raises  the  steam,  which  flowing 
ihrougb  the  tubular  axis  b,  enters  the 
globe ;  thence  the  steam  finds  its  way 
through  the  tubes  e  e  into  t)|e  atmo- 
■pbcre,  the  reaction  of  the  latter  pro- 
ducing a  rotatory  motion  of  the  globe, 
the  velocity  of  which  will  depend  upon  ~ 
the  Btrength  of  the  steam. 

AERATED  WATERS.  This  term  being  popularly  applied  to  a  variety  of 
acidulous  and  alknlitie  beverages  more  or  less  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  at 
carbonic  acid  gai,  we  introduce  our  article  on  the  subject  in  this  nlae« ;  and  •■ 
ilia  manufacture  of  these  liquids  has  of  late  years  become  of  considerable  extent, 
owing  to  their  agreeable  as  well  as  medicinal  properties,  we  nurpose  describing 
several  ingenious  apparatiisca  that  have  been  used,  or  are  still  employed,  for  the 
|iurpaa«.  Water  absorbs  under  the  natural  pressure  of  the  atmonihere  about 
Its  own  hulk  or  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  a  pressure  be  applied  equal  to 
two  atmospheres,  the  water  will  absorb  double  its  awn  volume,  its  absorbing 
power  increasing  as  the  pressure.  Water  thus  impregnated  acquires  a  pleasant 
acid  taste,  to  which  is  usually  added  a  small  quantity  of  potash  or  soda,  and 
such  flavouring  or  other  ingredients  as  may  be  required  to  imitate  the  natural 
mineral  waters.  Nooth'i  apparaliu  waa  one  of  the  earliest  coutrivances,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  preparation  of  small  quantities  of  aerated 
water.  It  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  cut,  and 
consists  of  three  vessels;  the  lowest  □,  is  flat  and 
broad.  BO  as  to  form  a  good  basis  ;  in  this  is  put  a  quan- 
tity of  chalk  or  pounded  marble,  and  some  dilute 
muriatic  or  other  acid  is  introduced  through  a  screwed 
■topper  b.  The  gas  being  thus  generated,  passes 
throogh  Ibe  tube  e,  in  which  a  glass  valve  opens  up- 
wards into  d,  which  contains  the  water  or  solution  to 
be  impregnated,  and  is  provided  with  a  stopcock  to 
draw  off  the  liquid.  The  tube  of  the  uppermost 
Tcsset  e,  dips  into  d,  occasioning  therein  some  pressure  ; 
and  the  gas  which  is  not  absorbed  in  the  latter,  passes 
up  into  e,  which  being  provided  with  a  heavy  stopper, 
acts  as  a  valve,  and  causes  a  considerable  pressure  of  the 
gas  inxin  the  water  within  il.  Tlie  gas  which  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  water  in  c  or  d,  escapes  by  the  aper- 
ture at  top.  Another  apparatus  of  great  simplicity, 
and  ad^ted  to  operating  upon  a  more  extended  scale, 


taining  a  quantinr  of  pulverised  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk 
and  stopper  of  Uie  bottle;  D  a  bent  tube  for  conveying 
beDows  E,  which  are  supported  by  the  upright  stand  F; 
coanecled  with  the  tube  D,  which  passes  Irom  thenc 
iron-hooped    air-tight    barrel    H,    suspended   by   its    axis 


S  is  a  bottle,  con- 
;  C  is  the  lubuluie 
the   gas  into   the 

G  is  a  Stop-cock 
!    into   the   strong 

OD    the    upright 
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mBan  I  I.  In  using  thii  apparatui,  the  caik  ii  to  be  h»lf  filled  with  diitilled 
or  ipriiia  naler ;  the  hole  K  ii  then  to  be  Mopped  air-tight  with  a  good  bung, 
which  18  to  be  fastened  down  by  means  of  the  jointed  strap  or  hasp  L,  being 
pused  over  the  staple,  and  aecured  by  a  bolt  «  k«y  put  throngh  the  same. 


Then  pour  through  the  tubnlnre  of  &•  botOe  lomo  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
five  or  six  timei  its  weight  of  water,  over  the  chalk,  and  close  the  aperture  by 
(he  icrew-stopper  C.  Having  taken  off  the  weight  from  the  bellows,  the  car- 
bonic acid  extricated  from  the  chalk  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  paa&ea  out  of  the 
bottle  into  the  bellows,  through  the  tube  D,  which  has  an  orifice  opening  under 
theni'  When  the  bellows  are  fully  distended,  the  cock  G  is  to  be  turned,  and 
the  weight  being  placed  upon  the  bellows,  the  gas  is  thereby  presied  downwards 
into  the  barrel,  and  ii  there  ahiorbed  by  the  water,  which  is  accelerated  by 
giving  the  barrel  a  few  quick  tunil  by  the  winch  J.  The  contents  of  the  barrel 
may  (hen  be  drawn  off  into  atone  bottles,  which  should  be  quickly  corked,  and 
bound  down  with  copper  wire,  to  be  preserved  for  uee. 

A  very  complete  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Glasgow,  calculated 
to  offer  a  strong  resiatance  to  the  pressure  of  thegas,  and  force  a  considerable 
quantity  into  water,  is  shown  on  the  next  page.  The  gas  generator  a,  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  lined  interiorly  with  sheet  lead,  (of 
9  lbs.  weight  to  the  foot,)  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  iron.  Thii 
Teisel  contains  about  15  ^llons,  and  is  filled  up  to  the  dotted  line  by  a  mixture 
of  whiting  and  water ;  it  has  on  agitator  i,  also  lined  with  sheet  lead,  and  which 
works  on  a  pivot  at  the  bottom,  the  axis  passing  through  the  stuffing-box  c,  at 
the  top  of  the  vessel.  The  acid-holder  «,  is  formed  of  lead,  of  the  capacity  of  two 
gallons,  andisfiUedwithoil  of  vitriol  up  to  the  dotted  line.  The  acid  is  kept  from 
ninning  down  into  the  genentor  by  means  of  the  conical  plug/,  which  fits  into 
k  conical  opening  in  the  leaden  pipe  g.  This  plus  is  attached  to  a  rod,  and 
moves  up  and  down  through  the  stuffing-box  h,  ana  is  prevented  from  turning 
mund  by  means  of  a  pin  k,  moving  in  a  slit  in  the  bridle  I,  and  the  screw-nut 
M,  ia  rivetted  looae  into  the  top  of  the  bridle.  The  pipe  n,  which  forms  a  com- 
municalion  between  the  top  of  the  acid-holder  «,  and  the  pipe  t,  in  which  ttie 

e'  'rod  moves,  preaerves  an  equilibrium  of  pressure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  acid 
rising  higher  in  the  pipe  s  than  the  level  of  the  acid  in  the  acid  holder, 
bv  which  means  the  brass  work  of  the  stufiing-bo«  is  preserved  from  injury. 
To  prevenlany  of  the  sulphuric  acid  from  being  carried  over  by  the  effervescence. 
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an  inlemiediate  remrl  o,  containing  about  tbree  gallonii  it  fotmei  either  of  thkk 
shert  lead  alone,  or  of  cast  iron,  lined  with  lead.  This  intennediste  veMel 
is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  dotted  line.  The  impregnator  v  should  contain 
about  16  gallont.     It  ma;  be  made  ralher  of  copper  tinned,  or  of  ca*I  iron. 


fined  with  ibeet-lead;  and  tbe  agitAtor  m  may  either  be  of  tinned  coppei,  or 
of  maple-wood;  which  laat,  giving  no  taite  lo  the  water,  is  for  that  reaMa 
prrierable.  Thii  impregnator  ii  tilled  up  to  the  dotted  line  with  water,  to 
which,  in  making  aaline  waters,  the  proper  proportion  of  icuui-carbonate  of 
loda,  carbonate  of  magneiia,  or  other  ingredient,  ia  to  be  added.  A  preuure- 
gtiage  I,  of  qiiicluilTer,  ij  to  be  placed  at  a  little  distance,  and  connected  bj 
means  of  a  leaden  pipe.  The  o[Kration  of  this  apparatus  is  tcit  aimple.  By 
trnning  the  nut  m  the  plug  ii  raised,  allowing  the  sulphuric  acid  to  run  down 
into  the  generator  a,  where  it  acta  upon  the  whiting,  disengaging  the  carbonic 
acid  gaa  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  adtnilted  at  a  time.  The 
not  IS  being  turned  the  other  way,  lowers  the  plug,  and  stops  the  descent  of  the 
suhibnric  acid,  thus  r^ulating  the  disengagenent  of  the  gas,  and  preTenttne  too 
Tiolent  an  eflerrescence.  The  disengaged  gas  passes  through  the  intermediate 
"*"-'  '"'o  the  impregnator  e,  where  it  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  imprw- 
•~  "  "■—  -*- — Tj  off  bto  strone  half-pint  bottles,  by  means  of  ■  cock, 

_   __ttom  of  the  bottle;  on  withdrawing  the  bottle,  it  should 

be  instantly  corked,  and  the  corks  be  wired  or  tied  down. 

A  patent  has  just  been  granted  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Bakewell,  of  Hampstead,  for  ft 
rery  compact  and  bgenious  a^aratus  for  tlie  preparation  of  aerateo  waters,  the 
peodiwity  of  which  consists  m  the  gas  generating  and'  the  gas  impregnating 
■tui  being  inclosed  in  the  lame  vessel,  and  in  the  whole  operation  being 
d  by  a  simple  oadllatiiig  motion.  A  correct  idea  of  this  machine  may  b« 
1  by  the  annexed  figure,  (representing  a  vertica}  section  of  its  principal 
paTla,)ti]giMlier  with  the  subjoined  explanation,  so  exhibits  an  External  caun^o^ 


nated  water  is 
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BcyUndrieal  Tunn,  with  iphericnl  ends,  made  ilrong  enough  to  miiit  ■  pressure 
of  several  atnuxpherei;  £  is  a  parlition,  about  two-thirds  from  the  lop  of  tbe 
vesiel,  separating  it  into  two  parts.  The  bottom  part  c  is  a  receptacle  for  the 
chalk,  or  othersuilable  material,  mixed  into  a  pasty  cousiskncy  with  water;  din 


a  veascl  contaiiung  dilute  munatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  ii  made  to  paxt  out 
in  small  quantities,  as  required,  at  the  aperture  e  iiito  the  veuel  c;/ia  a  guard 
to  prevent  the  aperture  e  from  being  choked  up;  g  ii  u  pipe,  of  the  fomi  of 
a  truncated  cone  inverted,  beins  about  an  inch  diameter  at  bottom,  and  two 
inches  at  the  top.  This  pipe  is  fitted  into  an  aperture  in  the  partition  b,  and  i* 
closed  at  the  upper  end ;  its  object  is  fbr  the  ascent  of  the  gas  as  it  'u  generated, 
which  passes  from  the  top  donn  an  external  pipe,  into  the  lower  part  t  of  • 
vessel  *,  and  through  a  small  aperture  the  tenth  of  an  inch  diameter,  (or  through 
several  nurtures  whose  total  areas  do  not  exceed  tlie  tenth  of  an  inch,)  through 
the  partition  into  the  upper  part  of  the  veaael  b.  This  vessel,  which  is  deno- 
minated the  washing  vessel,  is  furnished  with  two  shelves,  sloping  in  opnoaite 
directions  near  its  top,  to  detain  the  gas  loneer  in  its  passage  through  the 
aperture  J  to  an  external  pipe,  furnished  iTi£  a  perforated  rose,  fur  djstri- 
i_..!_g  (j,g  gas  as  it  escapes  mto  the  water  to  be  impregnated,  contained  ir  •*— 


tniting  the  gi 
ressefioo.-j 


introdueLon  of  the  acid ;  and  i,  another  for  the  water  to  be  aerated  :  each  of 
these  apertures  is  provided  with  a  screwed  cap,  to  stop  them  securely  after  the 
respective  vessels  nave  been  cliarged.  The  apparatus  is  made  to  swins  on  two 
pivots,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  section  at  L  when  the  chalk  and  acid  recep- 
tacles are  to  he  supplied  with  those  ingredienta,  the  apparatus  is  to  be  turned 
oil  its  pivots  to  a  horiiontal  position,  with  the  aperture  r  upwards,  and  a  funnel 
or  hopper,  with  a  bent  stem,  is  to  be  employed  in  filling  the  vessel  c  c ;  n  is  an 
end  view  of  a  pendulum  or  agitator,  of  the  lorm  of  an  arch  of  a  circle,  extending 
across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  suspended  at  its  two  extremities  ;  one  of  the 
suspension  wires  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  apparatus  having  been  charged 
as  above  described,  is  to  be  put  into  vibration  on  its  pivota,  by  which  tlie  culk 
and  water  will  be  effectively  agitated  by  the  mot'on  of  the  pendulum,  while  ■ 
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fmal]  portion  of  acid  will  escape  from  the  vessel  d^  into  the  vessel  e,  to  keep  up 
the  generation  of  the  gas  as  it  passes  off  to  the  water  in  a,  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  vibration  of  the  apparatus,  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gas 
as  it  escapes  through  the  rose  n.  An  elee;ant  apparatus,  adapted  for  saturating 
liquids  with  the  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  otner  gases,  was  invented  by  M.  Clement, 
for  which,  see  the  article  Absorbing  and  Productive  Cascade.  Some  manu- 
fiicturers  of  aerated  waters  employ  mechanical  means  to  force  the  gas  into  the 
water,  by  the  use  of  a  transferring  pump  or  syringe,  which  is  connected  at  one 
end  with  a  bladder,  or  other  reservou:  of  the  e;as,  and  at  the  other,  with  a  vessel, 
or  single  bottle  of  water ;  the  upHBtroke  of  the  pump  extracting  the  gas  from 
the  bladder,  and  the  down-stroke  transferring  it  mto  the  water. 

AERIAL  ACID.     See  Carbonic  Acid. 

AERIFORM  FLUIDS.     A  name  frequently  given  to  the  gases. 

AEROGRAPHY.  ^     These  three  terms  have  been  indifferently  applied  to 

AEROLOGY.        ?  that  science  which  treats  of  the  limits,  dimensions,  pres- 

AEROMETRY.  )  sure,  elasticity,  rarefaction,  condensation,  and  other  pro- 
perties of  our  atmosphere ;  but  these  terms  are  generally  disused  by  moaem 
writers  on  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  by  whom  it  is  now  designated 
Pneumatics,  which  see.     See  also  Air,  Atmospheric 

AEROMETER.  Aji  instrument,  to  which  this  name  has  been  given  by  the 
inventor,  Dr.  M.  Hall,  for  making  the  necessary  corrections  in  pneumatic  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  mean  bulk  of  the  gases.  It  consists  of  a  bulb  of 
glass,  of  4^  cubic  inches  capacity,  blown  at  the  end  of  a  long  tube,  whose  capa- 
city is  1  cubic  inch.  This  tube  is  inserted  into  another  tube  of  nearly  equal 
length,  which  is  supported  on  a  sole ;  and  the  first  tube  is  sustained  at  any 
required  height  within  the  second,  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring.  Five  cubic  inches 
of  atmospheric  air,  at  a  medium  pressure  and  temperature,  are  to  be  introduced 
into  the  oulb  and  tube,  of  the  latter  of  which  it  will  occupy  one-half.  The  other 
half  of  this  tube,  and  part  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  inserted,  are  to  be  occupied 
by  the  fluid  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  whether  water  or  mercury.  The  point  of 
the  tube  at  which  the  air  and  fluid  meet,  is  to  be  marked  by  the  figure  5,  to 
denote  5  cubic  inches.  The  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  tubes  are  each 
divided  into  five  parts,  representing  tenths  of  a  cubic  inch.  The  external  tube 
has  a  scale  of  inches  attached. 

AEROSTATION.  The  art  of  navigating  the  air  in  aerostatic  machines. 
See  Balloons. 

AERUGO.  The  rust  or  oxide  of  metal,  particularly  that  on  copper,  called 
▼erdigris.  Thus,  in  the  Pharmacopeia  LondineruUf  prepared  verdigris  is  termed 
Aemgu  vnBnarata. 

AETHER.  An  extremely  thin,  subtle,  penetrating  fluid,  much  finer  than 
air,  which  has  been  considered  by  the  ancient  and  many  modern  philosophers 
to  be  difiused  throughout  the  universe,  but  in  its  pure  state  to  commence  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  atmosphere.  The  existence  of  such  a  fluid  is  wholly  hypo- 
thetical ;  yet  it  has  given  birth  to  conjectures  as  indefinite  as  the  space  which 
has  been  assigned  for  its  circulation.  With  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  it 
was  considered  the  origin  of  all  things;  an  attenuation  of  fire;  to  be  immortal; 
knowing  all  things;  seeing,  hearing,  and  determining  whatsoever  is,  or  shall  be 
hereaiier.  From  this  fluid,  existing  only  in  perfection  in  the  highest  heavens, 
all  grosser  elements  were  first  derived,  and,  from  these,  the  various  productions 
of  nature.  Here  the  gods  were  enthroned,  and  the  stars  rolled  in  sublime  har- 
mony around  them !  Although  the  poets  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  pbilo- 
iopnen  in  this  speculation  of  science,  it  would  long  since  have  been  exploded 
from  all  connexion  with  the  inductive  philosophy,  but  for  the  sanction  that  has 
been  given  to  it  by  some  conjectures  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

AETITES,  or  Eagle-Stones  ;  so  called,  from  a  popular  notion  that  eagles 
took  them  up  into  their  nests  to  preserve  their  eggs  from  decay.  They  are 
eruftated  hollow  stones,  containing  a  nucleus,  which  rattles  on  being  shaken ; 
theyosually  consist  of  oxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  silex  and  alumina. 

JETSK  SALT.  The  impure  sal  ammoniac  found  in  the  crevices  of  iEtna 
and  other  volcanoes,  and  on  the  surfaces  of  the  lava. 
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JE.  (For  many  other  words  which  were  formerly  commenced  with  thii 
diphthong,  see  the  letter  £.) 

AFFINITY,  CHEMICAL.    See  Attraction. 

AGARIC,  MINERAL,  or  Mountain  Meal,  found  in  the  clefU  of  rocks, 
and  on  the  roofs  of  caves,  is  a  native  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  used  medicinally 
in  dysenteries  and  other  disorders.  N.  Fabroni  describes  it  as  a  stone  of  loose 
consistence,  abundant  in  Tuscany,  of  which  bricks  may  be  made  either  alone, 
or  with  the  admixture  of  one  twentieth  part  of  clay,  so  light  as  to  float  in 
water. 

AGATE.  A  mineral  whose  basis  is  calcedony,  blended  with  variable  pro- 
portions of  jasper,  amethyst,  quartz,  opal,  heliotrope,  and  camelian.  lubbon 
agate  consists  of  alternate  and  parallel  layers  of  calcedony  with  jasper,  or 
quartz,  or  amethyst  The  most  beautiful  comes  from  Liberia  and  Saxony ; 
it  occurs  in  porphyry  and  gneiss.  BreccUUed  agate  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  it 
has  a  base  of  amethyst,  contaming  fragments  of  ribbon  agate,  constituting  the 
beautiful  variety.  Fortification  agate,  found  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Rhine,  is  in 
nodules  of  various  shapes,  imbeoided  in  amygdaloid.  On  cutting  it  across,  and 
poUshine  it,  the  interior  zig-zag  parallel  lines  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  plan  of  a  modem  fortification.  In  the  very  centre,  quartz  and  amethyst 
are  seen  in  a  splintery  mass,  surrounded  by  the  jasper  and  calcedony.  Mocha 
stone,  from  Mocha,  in  Arabia,  where  it  is  chiefly  found,  is  translucent  calce- 
dony, containing  dark  outlines  of  arborization,  like  vegetable  filaments.  Mote 
agate,  so  called  from  its  ramifications  of  a  vegetable  form,  b  a  calcedony, 
variously  coloured,  and  occasionally  traversed  with  irregular  veins  of  red  jasper. 
An  onyx  agate  set  in  a  ring  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Powis,  contains  the  chry- 
salis of  a  moth.  Agate  is  found  m  most  countries,  chiefly  in  trap  rocks  and 
serpentine.  The  oriental  agate  is  almost  transparent,  and  of  a  vitreous  appear- 
ance. The  occidental  is  of  various  colours,  and  of^en  veined  with  quartz  or 
jasper.  Agates  are  most  prized  when  the  internal  figiu^  nearly  resembles  some 
animal  or  plant.  Agates  are  artificially  coloured  by  immersion  in  metallic 
solutions.  They  are  extensively  used  in  Paris  for  making  cups,  rings,  seals, 
handles  for  knives  and  forks,  sword  hilts,  beads,  smelling  bottles,  snun  boxes, 
&c.  At  Oberstein,  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  stones  are  abundant,  they  are  cut 
and  polished  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  surface 
to  be  polished  is  first  coarsely  ground  by  large  millstones  of  a  hard  reddish 
sand-stone,  moved  by  water.  The  polish  is  afterwards  given  on  a  wheel  of  soft 
wood,  moistened  and  imbued  with  a  fine  powder  of  hard  red  tripoli,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Antiquaries  use  the  term  agate  to  denote  a  stone  of  the 
kind  euCTaved  by  art  In  this  sense  agates  make  a  species  of  antique  gems,  in 
the  workmanship  of  which  we  find  eminent  proofs  of  the  great  skill  and  dex- 
terity of  the  sculptor.  Several  agates  of  exquisite  beauty  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious. 

AGENT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  any  active  power  or  cause.  In  natural 
philosophy,  the  term  is  applied  to  such  bodies  as  have  a  power  to  act  upon  other 
oodies  m  a  certain  and  determinate  manner. 

AGGREGATE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  sum  of  several  things  added 
together.  In  chemistry,  the  united  mass  is  called  an  aggregate,  when  it  does 
not  differ  in  its  chemical  properties  from  the  bodies  of  which  it  was  originally 
composed.  Elementary  writers  call  the  smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggregate 
can  be  divided,  without  destroying  its  chemical  properties,  integrant  parts.  Thus 
we  may  conceive  the  uitegrant  parts  of  common  salt  to  be  the  smallest  parts 
which  can  remain  without  change ;  and  beyond  these,  that  any  further  sub- 
division cannot  be  made  without  developing  the  component  parts,  the  alkali  and 
Uie  acid ;  and  that  the  division  of  the  latter  must  resolve  them  into  their  con- 
stituent principles. 

AGITATION.     In  general,  the  act  of  shaking  a  body,  or  tossing  it  about 

AGITATORS.  Instruments  used  in  various  processes  for  the  purpose  of 
agitation.     See  Brewing,  Distillation,  Evaporation,  &c. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.  See,  under  the  respective  heads. 
pLooau,  Harrow,  &c. 


AGRICULTURE.  2! 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth,  so  as  to  preserve  or 
increase  Che  natural  fertQity  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  render  sterile  tracts  pro- 
ductive of  vegetation  useful  to  man;  and  the  perfection  of  this  art  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  obtaining  the  CTeatest  quantity  of  the  required  product,  from  a 
nven  quantity  of  land,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  labour  and  material. 
Besides  the  production  of  grain  and  l^uninous  plants,  which  usually  forms  the 
chief  business  of  the  farmer,  agriculture  includes  the  culture  of  trees,  and 
evefjr  description  of  plants;  their  planting,  pruning,  grafting,  &c. ;  hence 
horticulture,  or  gardemne,  is  a  branch  of  this  art.  It  includes  also  the  breeding 
and  management  of  cattle,  since  their  manure  and  their  labour  are  essential  to 
the  business  of  husbandry.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  successful  practice 
of  this  the  most  important  of  all  arts,  than  the  study  of  chemistry  by  the  tarmers. 
If  a  soil  be  unprMuctive,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  defect  in  its  constitution, 
which  may  not  be  apparent  even  to  the  eye  of  the  most  experienced  hus- 
bandman. Not  all  his  observation,  nor  all  his  practice,  without  the  aid  of 
chemical  knowledge,  will  afibrd  him  any  means  eitner  of  ascertaining  the  cause, 
or  remoring  the  effect  By  chemical  analysis,  however,  the  cause  is  readily 
determined,  and  the  remedy  made  obvious.  If  the  iaUs  of  iron  be  present,  they 
may  be  decomposed  by  lime ;  if  an  excess  of  silidous  sand,  the  application  of 
day  and  calcareous  matter  will  improve  it ;  if  vegetable  matter  be  in  excess, 
linung,  or  paring  and  burning,  will  be  advantageous.  The  excellent  rules  laid 
down  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry^  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention.  In  cases  where  a  barren  soil  is  examined  with  a  view 
to  its  improvement,  it  oueht,  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  to  be  compared  with  an 
extremely  fertile  soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  similar  situation.  Ths 
difierence  eiven  by  their  apaljrses  would  indicate  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
thus  thejpUn  of  improvement  would  be  fouivled  upon  accurate  scientific  prin- 
cqileik  u  the  fertile  soil  contained  a  large  Quantity  of  sand  in  proportion  to  the 
faanen  toil,  the  process  of  melioiation  would  depend  simply  upon  a  supply  of 
this  substance ;  and  the  method  would  be  equally  simple  with  reptrd  to  soils 
deficient  in  clay  or  calcareous  matter.  In  the  application  of  clay,  san{  loam,  marl, 
or  chalk,  to  lands,  there  are  no  particular  chcFiical  principles  to  be  observed ;  but 
when  quick-lime  is  used,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  obtained  from 
the  magnesian  limestone,  for  in  this  case,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Mr.  Tennant, 
it  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  land.  The  magnesian  limestone  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common  limestone  by  its  ereater  hardness,  and  by  the  length 
of  time  that  it  requires  for  its  solution  in  acids ;  and  it  may  be  analysed  by  the 
process  for  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  When  the  analytical  comparison 
mdicatet  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  as  the  cause  of  sterility,  it  may  be 
destroyed  by  much  pulverization  and  exposure  to  air,  by  paring  and  burning, 
or  the  aeency  of  recently  made  quick  lime.  The  deficiency  of  either  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  must,  of  course,  be  supplied  by  animal  or  vegetable  manure. 
The  general  indications  of  fertility  and  barrenness,  as  found  by  chemical  expe- 
fiments,  must  necessarily  differ  in  different  climates,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  moisture,  a  principle  essential  to 
dieir  productiveness,  ought  to  be  much  greater  in  warm  and  dry  countries  than 
in  COM  and  moist  ones ;  and  the  quantity  of  fine  aluminous  earth  they  contain 
ahould  be  larger.  Soils,  likewise,  that  are  situated  on  declivities,  ought  to  be 
more  absorbent  than  those  in  the  same  climate  on  plains  or  in  valleys.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  soUs  must  likewise  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoils, 
or  the  earthy  or  stony  strata  on  which  they  rest ;  and  this  circumstance  ought 
to  be  particularly  attended  to  in  considering  their  chemical  nature,  and  the 
system  of  improvement  Thus,  a  sandy  soil  may  owe  its  fertility  to  the  power 
of  the  subsoil  to  retain  water ;  and  an  absorbent  clayey  soil  may  occasionally 
be  prevented  from  beinf  barren  in  a  moist  climate,  by  the  influence  of  a  sub- 
stratum of  sand  or  gravd.  Those  soils  that  are  most  productive  of  com,  contain 
always  certain  proportions  of  aluminous  or  calcareous  earth  in  a  finely-divided 
state,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  The  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  is,  however,  very  various,  and,  in  some  cases,  exceedingly  smalL 
A  yeij  fertile  com  soil  from  Ormestcn,  in  Easl  Lothian,  afforded  in  100  parta 
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only  11  parts  of  fine  calcareous  earth;  the  finely-divided  clay  amounting  to  45 
parts.  It  lost  9  parts  in  decomposed  animal  and  v^etahle  matter,  and  4  in 
water,  and  exhibited  indications  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  This 
soil  was  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  contained  very  few  stones  and  vegetable 
fibres.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  its  fertility  was  in  some  measure  connected  with 
the  phosphate,  for  this  substance  is  found  in  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  may 
be  a  part  of  their  food.  A  soil  firom  the  lowlands  of  Somersetshire,  celebrated 
for  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  without  manure,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  found  to  consist  of  one-ninth  of  sand,  chiefly  silicious,  and  eight-ninths 
of  calcareous  marl,  tinged  with  iron,  and  containing  about  five  parts  in  the 
hundred  of  vegetable  matter.  He  could  not  detect  in  it  any  phosphate  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  so  that  its  fertility  must  have  depended  principally  upon  its 
power  of  attracting  principles  of  vegetable  nourishment  from  water  and  the 
atmosphere.  In  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Tillet  on  the  composition  of 
soils  about  Paris,  he  founa  that  a  soil  composed  of  three-eighths  of  clay,  two- 
eighths  of  river  sand,  and  three-eighths  of  the  parings  of  limestone,  was  very 
proper  for  wheat.  In  general,  bulbous  roots  requii#  a  soil  much  more  sandy 
and  absorbent  than  the  grasses.  A  very  good  potatoe  soil,  from  Varsel,  in 
Cornwall,  afforded  seven-eighths  of  silicious  sand,  and  its  absorbent  power  was 
so  small,  that  100  parts  lost  only  2  by  drying  at  400**  Fahrenheit  Plants  and 
trees,  the  roots  of  which  are  fibrous  and  hard,  and  capable  of  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  earth,  will  vegetate  to  advantage  in  almost  all  common  soils  that  are 
moderately  diy,  and  do  not  contain  a  very  great  excess  of  vegetable  matter. 
The  soil  taken  from  a  field  at  Sheffield-place,  in  Sussex,  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing flourishing  oats,  was  found  to  consist  of  6  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of 
clay  and  finely  divided  matter;  and  100  parts  of  the  entire  soil  submitted  to 
analysis,  produced  water,  3 ;  silex,  54 ;  alumina,  28  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  3 ; 
oxide  of  iron,  5  ;  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  4 ;  loss,  3.  From  the  great 
difference  of  the  causes  that  influence  tlie  productiveness  of  lands,  it  is  obvious^ 
that  in  the  present  state  of  science,  no  certain  system  can  be  devised  for  their 
improvement,  independent  of  experiment ;  but  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the 
labour  of  analytical  trials  will  not  be  amply  repaid  by  the  certainty  with  which 
they  denote  the  best  methods  of  melioration ;  and  this  will  particularly  happen, 
when  the  defect  of  composition  is  found  in  the  proportions  of  the  primitive 
earths.  In  supplying  animal  or  vegetable  manure,  a  temporary  food  only  is 
provided  for  plants,  which  b  in  all  cases  exhausted  by  means  of  a  certain 
number  of  crops ;  but  when  a  soil  is  rendered  of  the  best  possible  constitution 
and  texture,  with  regard  to  its  earthy  parts,  its  fertility  may  be  considered  as 
permanently  established.  It  becomes  capable  of  attracting  a  very  large  portion 
of  vegetable  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  producing  its  crops  with 
comparatively  little  labour  and  expense.  For  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 
instruments  required  in  making  analytical  experiments  on  soils,  we  can  refer 
the  reader  to  the  before-mentioned  work  of  the  late  illustrious  chemist ;  very 
acciurate  information  on  this  subject  will,  however,  be  found  in  Dr.  Ure's  ex- 
cellent Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  But  to  those  whose  business  it  may  be  to 
pursue  this  most  important  of  studies,  in  all  its  interesting  details,  we  strongly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  articles  Aoriculture,  in  the  Oxford  Encydopttdia 
and  SupplemeiUf  which  form  together  an  elaborate  compendium  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  enriched  throughout  by  the  judi- 
cious observations  of  its  learned  editors. 

AIGREMORE.  A  name  given  to  charcoal,  when  in  that  state  of  preparation 
for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  which  renders  it  fit  for  the  admixture  of  tne  other 
constituent  materials. 

AIGUILLE.  (From  the  French,  needle.)  The  name  of  an  instrument  used 
by  military  engineers,  for  piercing  a  rock  for  the  lodgment  of  gunpowder  in  a 
mine.  A  simuar  instrument  is  used  in  the  common  operations  of  mining  and 
the  blasting  of  rocks. 

AILERON.  An  abutment  or  starline  erected  in  a  river  or  strong  current, 
to  prevent  the  action  of  the  water  from  destroying  the  supports  of  a  bridge,  or 
other  building  similarly  circumstanced. 
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AIR,  ATiio8PBBRio.  From  the  remotest  antiquity,  until  a  comparatively 
neent  period,  the  air  was  considered  as  one  of  four  elements,  of  which  all 
things  were  compounded ;  and  it  was  generally  held  to  be  an  invisible,  impon- 
derable, and  simple  substance.  Some  of  the  ancients,  it  is  true,  had  vague 
notions  of  its  gravitating  power  and  of  its  elasticity ;  amongst  others  may  be 
mentioned  Aristotle,  who  says,  that  a  bladder  filled  with  air  weighs  more  ihan 
when  quite  empty ;  and  Hero  also  says,  that  the  air,  in  a  given  cavitv,  may  be 
nrefied  by  sticking  out  a  part  of  it ;  but  still  their  ideas  were  very  imperfect, 
and  their  opinions  were  abandoned  by  their  followers,  for  various  absura  hypo- 
ChMes  by  which  they  attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomena  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  that  the  real  nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere  were  ascertained 
with  precision  and  confirmed  by  experiment  For  these  discoveries  we  arc 
prindpally  indebted  to  Galileo,  and  his  pupil  Torricelli.  Galileo  taught  that 
the  air  hsid  weight,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  applied  this  idea  to  explain 
those  pneumatic  phenomena  which  were  then  absurdly  attributed  to  an  imagi- 
nary principle  of  nature,  termed  a  horror  of  a  void :  but  Torricelli  following  up 
the  principle,  shewed,  by  incontrovertible  experiment,  that  the  rise  of  flui£i  ui 
pompa  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  height  to 
whicn  fluids  would  rise  m  vacuo,  was  exactly  proportionate  to  their  weight, 
which  would,  in  all  cases,  be  exactly  equal  to  a  column  of  air  of  the  same  base, 
and  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere.  These  great  principles  were  successfiiUy 
followed  up  by  various  eminent  philosophers,  and  numerous  important  con- 
diudona  and  usefiil  applications  or  them  were  the  result  Towapds  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  air  was  discovered  to  be  a  compound  of  two  gases, 
to  which  the  names  of  oxygen  and  azote  were  given,  and  tnis  discovery  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  modem  system  of  chemistry,  which  has  been  so  fertile  in 
brilliant  scientific  results.  Under  the  articles  Chemistry  and  Pneumatics 
win  be  found  the  demonstrations  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere ;  we  shall,  therefore,  in  this  place,  merely  state  what  are  its  prin- 
cipal characteristics,  and  the  uses  to  whicn  they  are  made  subservient  in  many 
processes  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Air,  then,  is  an  invisible  elastic  and 
ponderable  gaseous  fluid,  its  bulk  and  density  depending  upon  its  temperature, 
and  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of 
mercury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60<>  Fahrenheit,  its  spec.  grav.  as  ascertained 
with  great  care  and  accuracy  by  Messrs.  Arago  and  Biot,  is  .00122,  water  being 
1.00000,  or  it  is  820  times  lighter  than  water ;  and  if  we  take  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  to  weigh  252.525  grains,  then  100  cubic  inches  of  air  will  weigh  30.808 
Rains,  and  a  cubic  foot  will  weigh  532.36  grains.  Mariotte  ascertained  that 
its  bulk  is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  a  double  pressure  reduqing  a  given  volume 
to  half  its  bulk.  The  applicability  of  this  law  to  air  under  very  great  pressure, 
has  been  questioned,  but  not  satisfactorily  disproved ;  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  may  be  safely  received;  whilst,  frcm  its  simplicity,  it  may  be  remem- 
oered  with  ease  and  applied  with  facility.  Air  expands  by  an  increase  of 
temperature,  the  rate  oif  expansion  is  not  exactly  equal  for  equal  increments 
of  heat,  but  on  an  average,  the  increase  of  bulk  above  32o  Fahrenheit  is  ^  uf 
its  bulk,  for  each  degree  of  heat  on  the  same  scale.  The  expansion  or  rare- 
fiiction  of  air  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  its  temperature,  and  in  its  conden- 
sation or  compression,  it  g^ves  out  a  proportional  Quantity  of  heat  Air  can  take 
1^  and  hold  in  solution  a  portion  of  water  depending  upon  the  temperature. 

AIR-PUMP.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  exhausting  or  rarefying  the 
air  in  closed  vessels,  and  very  generally  employed  to  illustrate  the  properties  of 
air,  and  to  explain  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the  science  of 
pneumatics.  The  inventor  of  the  air-pump  was  Otto  Guericke,  a  magistrate 
of  Maedeburgh ;  his  machine  was  of  a  rude  and  inconvenient  structure,  and 
wolfed  under  water,  but  a  description  of  it  having  been  received  by  Mr. 
Bojde,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hook,  introduced  such  improvements  in 
the  construction  as  to  render  the  machine  extremely  serviceable  in  philosophical 
experiment!  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Numerous 
improrementa  have  since  been  made   by  Hawksbee,    Groresand,   SmentAtv 


Prince,  and  othen ;  but  more  etpcclally  bjr  Mr.  Cuthbertton,  wbow  aiTaBg*- 
mtnU  ftre  m  exceNeiit  u  to  cUim  >  particular  notice  uid  deKription. 


A;.  1  repreienti  a  penpective  view  of  the  machinp,  with  iti  two  principal 
gauges  screwed  into  their  [dacei,  which  need  not,  however,  be  lued  together 
except  in  caiei  requiring  the  utmoat  ezactneai ;  hut  b  common  experiment!, 
one  of  them  ii  removed,  and  a  *top-cock  put  in  iti  place.  ^^.  2  is  a  tectum 
of  one  of  the  barrel^  widi  all  its  intemd  parti;  f^g.  3  a  section  of  thepiatwi; 
and  .P!g$.  4  and  9  part*  of  the  piston,  shewn  detacliea  for  the  take  of  penjncuitjr. 
In  fh.  2,  C  D  represents  the  barrel,  F  the  collar  of  leathers,  G  a  hollow  Cflin- 
drical  vessel  to  contain  oil ;  R  is  also  an  oil-vessel  to  receive  the  oil  which  is  drawn 
along  with  the  air  fixnn  the  barrel  when  the  piston  is  drawn  upwards,  and 
when  this  Tesael  is  fiiU  the  oil  is  carried  over  with  the  air  along  the  tube  T 
into  the  oil  vessel  G ;  c  e  is  a  wire  which  is  driven  npwards  Irom  the  hole,  hj 
the  passage  of  the  air,  and  as  soon  u  this  hu  escaped,  it  falls  down  again  I9 


ill  mm  weight,  ahuU  the  hole,  and  prerento  the  Tetum  of  the  air  into  the 
d ;  at  J  are  fixed  two  piecei  of  braai  to  keep  the  win  e  c  ia  %  rettical 


Cutim,  in  order  that  it  may  accuratelj  ihut  the  hole.     H  ii  the  piiton  rod, 
ring  a  rack  on  the  upper  end,  and  made  boUow  to  receiTa  a  long  wire  g, 
which  oneni  and  ihuti  the  htAe  L ;  on  the  lower  end  of  this  wire  it  tcrewed  a 


not  0^  iriiieh,  hy  itopping  in  the  narrowei t  part  of  the  hole,  yreventi  the  « 
f  from  beinr  drawn  up  too  &r.  Thi«  nut  and  terew  are  eeen  more  diitiDclly 
IB  Hg.  3 ;  Lhe  wire  glide*  in  a  collar  of  leathen  shewn  in^gi.  3  and  6  in  the 
mtddTe  piece  of  the  piiton.  .R/t.  4  and  S  are  the  two  main  piecei  which  com' 
pue  the  pialon,  which  ii  shewn  entire  in  ^g.  3 ;  Fig.  S  ii  ■  conical  piece  of 
bnM  having  ■  shoulder  at  bottom ;  a  lonf;  hollow  screw  is  cut  about  two-third* 
of  its  length,  end  the  remainins  part  of  the  hole,  in  which  there  ia  no  screw,  i* 
•bout  the  same  diameter  as  the  screwed  part,  except  a  thin  plate  at  the  end, 
where  the  diameter  of  tiie  hole  is  jiut  equal  to  that  of  the  wire^o.  That  part 
of  the  inside  of  the  conical  bnis  in  which  no  screw  ii  cu^  it  filled  with  oued 


lealhm,  hanng  htdet  in  them,  through  which  the  wire  can  ilide  ttiffly ; 
ateroal  screw,  working  in  the  internal  screw,  and  a  washer  with  holes  ii 
lluniigh  which  the  wire  g  pawes,  lerve  to  compress  the  leathers,  a  a 
uid  4  it  the  onttida  gf  the  piston,  the  inside  of  which  !•  turned  so  u  exi 
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fit  the  outside  of  Fig.  Sill,  Fig.  3,  are  round  leathers,  about  60  in  number 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  barrel  C  D,  and  having  holes  in  the  centre  to 
receive  a  a  ;  a.  circular  plate,  or  washer,  c  c,  Fig,  3,  is  placed  over  the  leather, 
and  a  nut  d  d,  upon  a  screw  cut  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  a,  serves  to  compress 
them.  The  piston  rod  H  is  screwed  into  the  middle  piece  of  the  piston,  Fig,  S, 
and  when  drawn  upwards,  it  will  cause  Fig,  5  to  shut  close  into  Fig,  4,  and 
drive  out  the  air  above  it ;  but  when  pushed  down  it  will  open  as  far  as  the 
shoulder  on  the  rod  will  allow,  and  permit  the  air  to  pass  between  Figs.  5  and 
4.  Having  thus  described  at  large  the  several  parts  of  this  machiue,  we  proceed 
to  explain  the  process  of  rarefaction,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Conceive  the  piston  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  inside  of  which 
contains  common  air.  Now  when  the  rod  is  drawn  up,  the  upper  part  of  the 
piston  sticks  fast  in  the  barrel,  till  the  conical  part  connected  with  the  rod  shuts 
the  conical  hole,  and  its  shoulder  applies  close  to  its  bottom.  The  piston  being 
now  shut,  the  whole  is  drawn  up  by  the  rack-work  driving  the  air  before  it 
through  tiie  aperture,  into  the  oil  vessel  at  r,  and  out  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
tube  T.  The  piston  will  then  be  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  the  wure  g 
will  stand  nearly  as  shewn  in  the  figure,  just  raised  from  the  hole  L,  where  it 
is  prevented  from  rising  higher  by  the  nut  O.  During  this  motion,  the  air  will 
expand  in  the  receiver,  and  come  along  the  bent  tube  into  the  barrel;  by 
this  means  the  barrel  will  be  again  filled  with  air,  which,  as  the  piston  rises, 
will  be  rarefied  in  the  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  pipes,  and 
barrel  together,  to  that  of  the  latter  alone.  When  the  piston  is  moved  down 
again  by  the  rack-work,  it  will  force  the  conical  part,  Fig.  5,  out  of  the  hollow 
part.  Fig.  4,  as  far  as  the  shoulders  a  a.  Fig,  3  will  rest  on  a  a,  Fi^.  4,  which 
will  then  be  so  far  open  as  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  freely  through  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  end  of  ^  ^  is  fisrced  against  the  top  of  the  hole,  and,  by 
shutting,  prevents  any  air  firom  returning  into  the  receiver ;  thus  the  piston 
movine  downwards  suffers  the  air  to  pass  out  between  the  sides  of  Figs,  4  and  5, 
and  when  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  it  will  have  the  column  of  air  above 
it,  and,  consequently,  when  drawn  up,  it  will  shut  and  drive  out  the  dr,  and  by 
opening  the  hole  at  L,  will  at  the  same  time  give  a  free  passage  to  more  air 
from  the  receiver.  This  process  being  continued,  the  air  of  the  receiver  will 
be  rarefied  as  far  as  its  expansive  powers  will  permit,  for  in  this  machine  there 
are  no  valves  to  be  forced  open  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
which  at  last  it  is  unable  to  enect ;  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  prevent  the 
air  from  expanding  to  its  utmost  degree,  which  is  the  peculiar  excellency  of 
this  construction. 

Although  the  machine  just  described  is  equally  adapted  for  condensing  air 
as  for  rarefying  it,  by  merely  connecting  the  bent  pipe  with  the  oil  vessel  R, 
instead  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pump,  yet  as  the  former  operation  seldom 
requires  the  same  delicacy  of  process,  it  is  frequently  effected  by  a  simpler 
machine,  termed  a  condensinc;  syringe.  The  following  description  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  ordinary  construction  of  this  instrument,     a  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of 


small  diameter,  open  at  one  ena,  the  other  end  perforated  with  a  very  small  hole 
6,  and  being  turned  externally  to  a  very  small  cylinder.  A  strip  of  bladder,  or  of 
thin  leather,  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow,  must  be  tied  over  the  hole. 
On  the  end  of  the  cylinder  is  cut  an  external  screw,  to  attach  it  to  the  veasel 
in  which  the  air  b  to  be  condensed,  c  is  the  piston  moving  air-tic^ht  in  a  ;  d^ 
the  piston  rod  screwing  into  c;  this  rod  is  perforated  with  a  small  hole  throughout 


'  IcDKth,  [he  lover  end  of  the  hole  having  a  valve  e,  limilar  to  the  valve  li  it 
le  cfUnder,  and  optmng  into  the  cylindeT.     To  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  ii 


1,  the  lovi  _ 

■  upper  em 
faed  a  handle,   g  a  the  neck  of  the  receiver,  having  a  hollow  acrew  fitting  the 


n  the  end  of  the  cylinder.     Now  when  the  piiton  i*  drawn  up,  a 

'  '     external  air  runhing  through  the  perforation  ortbe 

r,  and  filli  the  cylinder.     Then,  on  puihing  down 


void  ii  left  below  it,  and  the  external  & 
pbtoD  rod,  openi  the  valve  r,       '  '"  _ 

the  puton,  the  valve  t  cloiei ;  the  air  being  compteoed  into  leia  ipace,  pre«e» 
CD  the  valve  y,  ihuta  it,  and  none  eicaping  through  the  piston,  it  ia  gradually 
coodenaed  as  the  piston  deicends  till  it  openi  the  valve  b,  and  i«  added  to  the 
air  alreadj  accumulated  in  g.  We  may  thiu  force  into  the  veMel  any  quantity 
af  tit  cotuiiteDt  with  iti  itrength ;  and  if  the  receiver  be  furnished  with  a  ttop- 
toA,  the  cock  may  be  turned,  and  the  receiver  be  detached  from  tbe  syringe, 
and  thus  be  in  a  state  to  he  transferred  to  any  other  purpose  required.  In  all 
eaiei  where  considerable  force  is  required,  and,  consequently,  a  great  conden- 
Mtion  of  air,  it  will  be  requisite  to  have  the  condensing  syringe  of  small  bore, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  ball  an  inch  diameter,  otherwise  the  force  requisite  to 
produce  the  comprewon  will  become  so  greet,  that  the  operator  will  not  be  able 
to  work  the  machine ;  for  ai  the  pressure  against  each  square  inch  is  about 
]5lba.((>r  each  additional  volume  of  air  forced  iuln  the  receiver,  and  I2lba.  upon 
each  circular  inch,  if  the  syringe  be  of  1  inch  diameter,  it  will  require  a  force 
of  IZOlbs.  to  condense  ten  volumes  of  air  into  the  barrel,  wbereaa  with  a  half- 
inch  bore  it  would  only  require  30Ibs. 

We  insert  the  following  description  of  an  air-pump  on  account  of  its  extreme 
simplicity.  It  is  tlie  invention  of  Mr.  W.  Ritchie,  and  has  no  artificial  valves, 
which,  as  commonly  constructed,  are  very  liable  to  lie  deranged,  and  ihc  repairs 
are  attended  with  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  The  machine  conilsti  of 
a  barrel  shut  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a  small 
aperture  at  e,  forming  a  free  communication  with  the 


'Srjt 


nthe 
imall  Btufflng-box  at  r^ 
ia  reader  it  completely  air  tighL  There  is  a  small 
aperture  at  e,  in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  to  allow  the  air  to 
make  its  escape  when  the  piston  is  raised.  The  air-pump 
may  be  worked  in  the  usual  way,  or  by  the  method  of 
continued  motion.  In  commencing  the  exhaustion  of  the 
receiver,  the  piston  ia  supposed  to  be  below  tbe  small 
aperture  at  c.  The  piston  is  then  raised,  and  the  air 
which  occupied  the  barrel  ia  forced  out  through  Uie 
aperture  at  e.  The  point  of  one  of  the  fingen  is  applied 
to  the  perforation  in  tbe  same  manner  as  in  playing 
the  German  flute.  The  air  eaiily  passes  by  the  fineer 
which,  when  the  piston  begins  to  descend,  shuta  the 
opening,  and  completely  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
external  air.     The  piiton  is  again  forced  down  below 

barrel,  and  is  again  expelled  by  the  ascending  piston. 
receiver  has  no  valve  to  open  by  its  elasticity,  it  is  obvioi 
to  the  d^ree  of  exhaustion,  as  in  the  common  construe 

the  use  of  the  air-pump  was  confined  to  the  purposes  of  philosophical  experi- 
ment :  tbe  first  application  of  it  to  mechanical  purposes  was  made  by  Bolton 
and  Watt,  in  their  steam  engines,  where  it  is  used  for  drawing  oft  the  air 
extricated  from  water  by  boibng,  as  alio  tbe  water  used  for  condensins  the 
■team  ;  and  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  Hon.  E.  Howard  availing  himself  of  a 
well-known  principle,  that  liquids  enter  into  ebullition  at  a  much  lower  degree 
of  temperature  in  vacuo,  than  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
introduced  a  most  important  improvement  in  the  process  of  sugar  refining,  by 
cosieentrating  the  syrup  in  close  vessels,  in  which  a  vacuum  is  maintained  by 
means  of  an  air-pump ;  and  subsequently,  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  of  Tlough  Court, 
have  adopted  tbe  principle  in  preparing  the  more  delicate  medicinal  cxtrscti. 
A  patent  has  aikobeen  taken  out  for  more  speedily  tanning  leather,  by  endoun^ 


4-^ 


Since  the  air  in  the 

that  there  is  no  limit 

For  a  long  ti 


the  ikini  in  boxes,  and  eihaiutiiiK  the  sir  fram  the  upper  surface  of  Ibe  iktiu^ 
whilit  the  lower  iurface  i*  expoteS  to  the  tanning  liquor,  which  ii  forced  into 
the  pores  by  the  jpresuire  of  the  ataiMphere.  Dr.  Church,  of  Binningbain,  also 
hai  a  patent  for  improTementi  in  caatmg  metals,  which  consists  in  ezhauttillg 
the  air  from  the  moulds ;  and  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  distillatioD  in 
vacuo,  all  of  which  applications  of  the  ali^pump  we  propose  to  explain  in  detail 
when  vre  come  to  treat  of  the  above-named  manufacturing  proceaset. 

In  the  de»criptioD  of  Cuthbertson's  air-pump  it  was  stated  that  it  was  equally 
applicable  lo  the  condensation  of  air,  as  to  its  exhaustion.  We  now  present  to 
our  readers  a  condeniin?  ^i~pump  of  a  diflcrent  description,  which  is  the 
invention  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Gordon,  of  the  Portable  Gas  Works,  where  it  wat 
used  for  compressing  the  gat  into  the  portable  gas-holden,  and  wDI  be  found 


It  compression,  as  the  whole 

^_.  __  is  effKctually  discharged,  the 

mcrcuTj  empWed  ui  the  pump  completely  excludmg  every  portion  from  below 
the  delivery  valve.    The  figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  pumps, 
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with  th«  plunger  a  at  its  lowest  immersion,  or  down-stroke,  as  it  is  called. 
At  this  moment  of  time  every  part  of  the  syphon  is  completely  filled  with  the 
fluid  it  contains  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  the  deeply  shadowed 
part  e  being  water,  and  the  lighter  tint,  quicksilver.  It  will  therefore  be  easily 
conceived  that  when  the  plunger  is  withdrawn  by  the  up-stroke,  an  empW 
■pace  or  vacuum,  equal  to  the  cubic  admeasurement  of  the  plunger,  will  be  left 
in  the  syphon ;  and  as  mercury  is  a  much  heavier  body  than  water,  the  latter 
is  poshed  up  by  the  former,  and  follows  the  plunder  as  it  ascends.  The  mercury, 
eonsequentty,  sinks  below  its  present  level,  which  causes  the  "  suction  valve  "  e 
to  open,  and  to  let  in  a  volume  of  gas  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  which  flows 
from  a  gasometer,  or  gas-holder,  through  the  pipe  f.  At  the  down-stroke  of 
the  plunger,  the  gas  is  then  compressed  and  forced  through  the  discharge  valve, 
(which  opens  only  outward)  into  the  pipe  A,  which  leads  to  a  strong  recipient 
into  which  the  gas  is  condensed.  The  action  of  the  pumps  being  continued, 
the  compression  of  the  gas  is  effected  to  whatever  degree  may  be  required, 
provided  the  power  of  the  gas  engine,  or  other  first  mover,  be  adequate.  In 
the  Portable  Gas  Works  above-mentioned,  there  were  recently  nine  pumps  in 
operation,  worked  by  a  lO-horse  engine.  The  quicksilver  and  water  are  poured 
into  the  syphon  by  means  of  the  basin  and  perforation  at  t,  the  aperture  at  k 
being  opened  to  allow  the  air  to  escape ;  the  aperture  k  is  next  made  perfectly 
tight  by  a  pluf  ,  which  is  screwed  into  tho  orifice,  during  which  time  the  water  is 
continually  being  poured  in  at  t,  to  expel  the  air  completely,  and  fill  up  every 
crevice  with  the  fluid ;  another  plug  is  then  screwed  into  the  orifice  at  t,  witn 
the  water  above  it  After  this,  the  first  down-stroke  of  the  plunger  expels  the 
atmospheric  air  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  in  the  short  leg  of  the  syphon, 
and  the  pump  is  then  ready  to  perform  the  office  of  alternately  drawing  m  the 
gas  from  the  gas-holder,  and  compressing  it  into  the  portable  lamps.  The  gas 
sent  out  by  the  company  is  compressed  into  ^  of  its  original  volume. 

AIR-GUN.  A  machine  in  which  highly-compressed  air  is  substituted  for 
ennpowder  to  expel  the  ball,  which  will  be  projected  forward  with  greater  or 
kss  velocity,  according  to  the  state  of  condensation,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
projected.  The  effect  will,  therefore,  be  similar  to  that  of  a  gun  charged  witn 
gunpowder,  for  inflamed  gunpowder  is  nothine;  more  than  air  very  greatly  con- 
densed, so  that  the  two  forces  are  exactly  similar.  The  elasticity  of  the  air 
generated  by  the  inflammation  of  gunpowaer  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Robins 
as  equal  to  about  1000  times  that  of  common  air ;  it  would  therefore  be  requisite 
to  condense  air  into  one-thousandth  part  of  its  original  bulk  to  produce  the  eflccts 
of  gunpowder.  There  is,  however,  this  important  consideration  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  that  the  velocities  with  which  balls  are  impelled  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  forces ;  so  that  if  the  air  in  an  air-gun  be  condensed 
only  ten  times,  the  velocity  will  be  eAual  to  A  of  that  arising  from  gunpowder ; 
if  condensed  twenty  times,  the  velocity  would  be  ^  that  of  gunpowder,  and  so 
on.  Air-guns,  however,  project  their  hauls  with  a  much  greater  velocity  than  that 
assigned  above,  and  for  this  reason,  that,  as  the  reservoir  or  magazine  of  con- 
densed air  is  commonly  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  tube  which  contains  the 
ban,  its  density  is  very  little  altered  by  passing  through  that  narrow  tube,  and 
consequently  uie  ball  is  urged  all  the  way  by  nearly  the  same  force  as  at  the 
first  instant ;  whereas  the  elastic  fluid  arising  firom  inflamed  gunpowder  is  but 
very  small  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  tube  or  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  therefore 
by  dilating  into  a  comparatively  large  space  as  it  urges  the  biul  along  tlie  barrel, 
its  force  is  proportionally  weakened,  ana  it  always  acts  less  and  less  on  the  ball  in 
tiie  tube.  Hence  it  happens,  that  air  condensed  only  ten  times  into  a  pretty  large 
receiver,  will  project  its  ball  with  a  velocity  little  inferior  to  that  of  gunpowder. 
Having  thus  explained  the  principle  of  the  machine,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
die  construction  of  one  :  that  by  Martin  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  is  as  follows : — 
It  consists  of  a  lock,  stock,  barrel,  ramrod,  &c.  of  about  the  size  and  weight  of 
a  common  fowling-piece.  Under  the  lock  at  b  is  screwed  on  a  hollow  copper 
ImII  c,  perfectly  air-tight  This  ball  is  fully  charged  with  condensed  air,  by 
means  of  the  syringe  B,  previous  to  its  being  applied  to  the  tube  at  6.  Being 
charged  and  screwra  on  as  above  stated,  if  a  rullet  be  rammed  down  Vn  li\v^ 
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barrel,  and  the  trigger  a  be  pulled,  the  pin  in  b  will,  by  the  spring-work  in  tb« 
lock,  forcibly  strike  out  into  the  ball,  ana  thence  by  pushing  it  suddenly,  a  val^e 
within  it  will  let  cut  a  portion  of  the  condensed  air,  which,  rushing  through 
the  aperture  in  the  lock,  will  act  forcibly  against  the  ball,  impelling  it  to  the 


distance  of  60  or  70  yards,  or  further,  if  the  air  be  strongly  compressed.  At 
every  discharge  only  a  portion  of  the  air  escapes  from  the  ball ;  therefore,  by 
re-cocking  the  piece  another  discharge  may  be  made,  which  may  be  repeated 
for  a  number  of  times  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  ball.  The  air  m  the 
copper  ball  is  condensed  by  the  syringe  B  in  the  following  manner.  The  ball 
U  screwed  quite  close  on  the  top  of  the  syringe ;  at  the  end  of  the  steel-pointed 
rod  a  is  a  stout  ring,  through  which  passes  the  rod  k  ;  upon  this  rod  tne  feet 
should  be  firmly  set ;  then  the  hands  are  to  be  applied  to  the  two  handles  i  i 
fixed  on  the  side  of  the  barrel  of  the  syringe,  when,  by  moving  the  barrel  B 
steadily  up  and  down  on  the  rod  a,  the  ball  c  will  become  charged  with  con- 
densed air,  and  the  progress  of  condensation  may  be  estimated  by  the  increasing 
difficulty  in  forcing  down  the  syringe.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  k  is  usually  a 
square  hole,  that  the  rod  may  serve  as  a  key  for  attaching  the  ball  to  either  the 
gun  or  syrin^.  In  the  inside  of  the  baJl  is  fixed  a  valve  and  spring,  which 
gives  way  to  Uie  admission  of  the  air,  but  upon  its  emission,  comes  close  up  to 
the  orifice,  shutting  out  the  external  air.  The  piston  rod  works  air-tisht  by  a 
collar  of  leather  on  it,  in  the  barrel  B ;  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  wnen  the 
barrel  is  drawn  up,  the  air  will  rush  in  at  the  hole  h  ;  when  it  is  pushed  down, 
it  will  have  no  other  way  to  pass  from  the  pressure  of  the  piston  but  into  the 
ball  c  at  the  top.  The  barrel  being  drawn  up,  the  operation  is  repeated,  until 
the  condensation  is  so  great  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  piston.  If  air  be  very 
suddenly  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  the  heat  given  out  is  so  considerable, 
as  to  be  sufficient  to  ignite  inflammable  substances.  This  discovery  was  made, 
accidentally,  by  a  French  soldier,  who,  in  cleaning  hla  musket  with  some  wadding 
fastened  to  the  ramrod,  found,  after  thrusting  the  ramrod  suddenly  down  the 
piece,  that  the  wadding  had  ignited.  The  fact  he  communicated  to  the  National 
Institute,  and  repeated  the  experiment  in  their  presence.  This  property  baa 
been  turned  to  advantage  in  an  apparatus  denominated,  "  An  Instantaneoua 
Light  Machine,'*  constructed  in  a  walking  stick,  which  consists  of  a  pistcm 
accurately  fitted  and  worked  in  a  cylinder,  oy  the  sudden  stroke  of  which  the 
volume  of  air  contained  in  the  cylinder  becomes  so  much  compressed  as  to  give 
out  sufficient  heat  to  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  the  substance  termea  German  tinder. 
A  patent  was  also  taken  out  in  1826,  by  Mr.  Nevrmarch,  of  Cheltenham,  for  a 
dinilar  method  of  exploding  fire-arms,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  pistoiit 
enclosed  in  the  stock  Dehina  the  breechi  which  has  a  tmajl  hole,  cloaea  by  a 
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valve.  Hie  piston  is  forced  back,  by  means  of  a  lever,  against  a  powerful 
spring,  and  upon  being  released,  is  impelled  forward  Into  the  cylinder  with  such 
force,  as  to  cause  the  air  before  it  to  give  out  its  caloric  in  the  state  of  sensible 
heat  or  fire  at  the  aperture  in  the  breech,  which  passing  the  valve,  enters  the 
barrel,  and  instantly  ignites  the  charge  of  powder. 

AIR-PRESSURE  ENGINES.  Engines  in  which  the  difference  of  pres- 
sure of  air  of  different  densities  is  employed  as  a  motive  force.  From  the 
extreme  lightness  and  mobility  of  air,  it  has  been  frequently  proposed  to  employ 
it  as  a  medium  for  transmitting  motion  to  machinery  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  prime  mover.  Amongst  the  first  who  attempted  this,  is  the  cele- 
brated Papin,  who  invented  the  steelyard  safety-valve.  He  employed  a  fall 
of  water  to  compress  the  air  in  a  cylinder,  through  the  medium  of  an  interven- 
ing piston ;  and  he  connected  tliis  cylinder  to  another,  at  the  mouth  of  a  mme 
a  mue  distant,  by  means  of  a  pipe  of  that  length.  In  the  second  cylinder  was 
another  piston,  the  rod  of  whicn  was  uitended  to  work  a  set  of  pumps ;  but 
contrary  to  expectation,  the  compression  of  the  air  in  the  first  cylinder  produced 
no  movement  in  the  piston  of  the  second.  Papin  subsequently  attempted  to 
bring  his  scheme  into  use  in  England,  but  did  not  succeed.  Auerwards,  how- 
ever, he  erected  great  machines  in  Auverg^e  and  Westphalia,  for  draining 
mines,  but  so  far  from  being  effective  machmes,  they  would  not  even  begin  to 
move.  He  attributed  the  failure  to  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  pipe,  which  must 
he  condensed  before  it  can  condense  the  air  in  the  remote  .cylinder ;  he  there- 
fore diminished  the  size  of  this  pipe,  and  made  his  water  machine  exhaust 
instead  of  condense,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  immense  velocity  with  which 
air  rushes  into  a  void,  would  make  a  rapid  and  effectual  communication  of 
power.  But  the  machine  stood  still  as  before.  Near  a  century  after  this,  an 
engineer  at  an  iron  foundry  in  Wales,  erected  a  machine  at  a  powerful  fall  of 
water,  which  worked  a  set  of  cylinder  bellows,  the  blow-pipe  of  which  was  con- 
ducted to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  it  was  applied  to  a  blast 
furnace ;  but  not¥rithstanding  every  care  to  make  the  conducting  pipe  very  air- 
tieht,  of  great  size,  and  as  smooth  as  possible,  it  would  hardly  blow  out  a  candle. 
The  failure  was  ascribed  to  the  impossibility  of  making  the  pipe  air-tight ;  but 
above  ten  minutes  elapsed  after  the  action  of  the  piston  in  the  bellows,  before 
the  least  wind  could  be  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  whereas  the  engineer 
had  calculated  that  the  mterval  would  not  exceed  six  seconds.  The  foregoing 
particulars  are  taken  firom  Dr.  Robinson's  Natural  Philotophy,  art.  Pneumatics^ 
and  an  explanation  is  offered  of  this  curious  phenomenon ;  but  on  account 
of  its  prolixi^,  we  omit  it;  but  the  following  remarks,  which  appeared  in 
the  Franklin  Journal,  are  deserving  of  notice.  "  If  we  take  a  particular  care, 
and  calculate  the  resistance  of  air  moving  through  pij>es  according  to  ac- 
knowledged principles,  we  shall  find  nothing  mysterious  in  the  above  result. 
It  will  he  found,  that  if  the  blow-pipe  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  only  a 
mile  long,  the  air  at  one  end  must  be  kept  constantly  condensed  by  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  5j^  atmospheres  to  produce  a  velocity  of  128  feet  per  second ; 
and  yet  this  velocity  gives  only  2304  gallons  per  mmute,  only  about  half  the 
quantity  used  in  the  furnaces  of  Europe ;  a  blast  furnace  there  expels  720 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  {Mech,  Phttot.  Vol.  VI 1 1,  p  784,)  if  we  calculate 
the  velocity  of  water  issuing  from  a  pipe  a  mile  long,  and  3  inches  in  diameter, 
under  a  d-foot  head  and  fall,  to  be  1  foot  per  second.  Now,  as  equal  velocities 
are  known  to  be  generated  in  all  fluids  by  equal  heads,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  it  wm  follow  that  a  9-foot  head  of  air,  or  ^  of  a  head  of  9  feet  of 
water,  will  generate  in  air  a  velocity  of  1  foot  per  second  in  a  tube  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  mile  long.  Again,  it  is  known  both  from  theory  and  experiment, 
that  the  heads  of  pressure  generating  velocities  in  fluids,  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  velocities ;  now  the  square  of  1  is  1,  and  the  square  of  128  is  16,384,  there- 
fore the  head  of  pressure  due  to  the  velocity  of  128  feet,  is  obtained  by  the 
following  proportion,  as  1  :  16384  ::  9  :  147456,  and  this  number  divided  by 
800,  gives  IS^  equal  to  a  pressure  of  5r  atmospheres,  as  before  said :  now  if 
we  suppose  this  velocity  doubled,  or  256  feet  a  second,  in  order  to  discharge  air 
€!M>ugD  for  a  blast  furnace,  the  head  of  pressure  must  be  four  timet  as  ^greftt,  Qt 
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upvuds  of  21  atinusplierei.  This  would  require  s  machine  of  3lS6  hone 
power,  provided  a  liorse  can  work  eight  hours  a  lUy,  raUing  140  Iba.  200  feet 
per  minDte.     Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  both  of  the  plans  of  Papin,  and 

litiat  them  jiut  quoted,   they  have  been  recently 

r.  Samuel  Wright  has  tatteo  out  b  patent  for  tram- 
mitting  power  to  mucilinery  by  means  of  condenied  air ;  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  erections  on  the  principle.  Mr.  Hague,  however,  has  taken  out 
patents  for  effecting  the  same  object  by  the  rarelaction  of  air  by  an  air-pump, 
and  has  established  several  machines  upon  this  principle,  the  successful  operation 
of  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  Fapin  must  have  arisen  trom  some 
defective  arrangements,  or  imperfect  workmanship.  We  have  ielecled  a  few  of 
those  machines  Co  which  Mr.  Hague  cotisiders  the  principle  as  peculiarly 
applicable.  The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  describe,  is  a  crane  lor  railing 
goods  into  lofty  warehouxes;  hut  previous  to  showing  the  actual  arrangement 
of  Che  machinery,  we  shall  explniti  the  principle  hy  means  of  the  accompanying 
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a  repfMenta  the  tide  of  a  warehouse ;  b  a  cylinder  truly  boied,  and  fixed  ter- 
lically  to  the  oa]]  i  c  a  puton  fitting  ur-Ught  in  the  lame  cylinder,  and  <u»- 
pended  from  a  rope  or  chain  passing  over  (he  jib  A;  g  i  load  attached  to 
the  rope  ;  d\  double-barrelled  air-pump  woiked  by  the  two  cranki  which  may 
be  turned  by  hand  or  by  steam ;  t  a  pipe  of  communication  between  the  air- 
pump*  and  the  cylinder,  and  Rtted  with  a  cock/.  Now  if  the  pumps  be  set  iu 
mution,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  will  become  more  and  more  rarefied,  and  the 
preiaure  of  the  external  air  will  at  length  ao  far  exceed  the  internal  premm,  as 
to  eauie  the  piston  to  descend,  and,  consequently,  to  raise  the  load  g.  But  thi* 
would  be  an  exceedingly  inconvenient  form  ;  fur  the  machine,  in  its  power^ 
would  be  eontined  within  verv  narrow  limits  by  the  largest  cytmden  which 
could  be  constructed;  but  In  the  excellent  an'angements  of  Mr.  Hague,  which 
we  now  proceed  to  describe,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  load,  however  great,  may 
be  raised  to  any  required  height.     In  the  Bubjoined  engraving  a  represents  a 
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working  isyUiider  vibrating  upon  Kudfeon*,  one  of  which  haa  pafisge*  leading 
to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  b  pieton  rod  connected  to  the  crank  : 
d  d  guide  rods ;  t  pinion  on  axia  of  the  crank,  drivinK  /  a  toothed  wheel  on  the 
axis  of  the  diuio  g ;  i  the  valve-box,  in  which  the  hollow  gudgeon  of  the  i^lin- 
der  tuma,  and,  admilting  the  atmosphere  to  preca  upon  one  aide  of  the  puton 
whilst  the  BJr  ia  drawn  from  the  opposite  aide  by  an  air-pump  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine  ;  k  the  spanner  for  reverung  and  regulating  the  motioni  of  the  macliine ; 
I  pipe  leading  to  the  air-pump ;  m  fly-wheel. 


The  above  figure  represeott  a  iwing-round  crane,  upon  the  tame  priDciples  as 
the  former,  and  may  beauppoaed  to  form  one  of  a  range  round  a  dock  basin, 
a  ii  a  hollow  caat-iron  post,  upon  which  (he  crane  tvirns,  and  ia  flrmly  imbedded 
in  maaonry ;  from  the  u^ptr  eud  pioceeda  a  pipe  b  turning  air-tighe  in  a 
stuffiDg-boz,  and  communicating  with  a  cylinder  d  by  meana  of  a  ihree-way 
cock  c.  The  cylinder  vibrates  upon  gitdgeona,  in  one  of  which  are  formed  two 
h(4low  paaaageg,  the  one  leadine  to  the  top,  and  the  other  to  the  bottom,  of  the 
cylinder.  A  pipe  t  proceeds  from  an  aperture  /  in  the  crane  post  to  an  air- 
pump,  worked  by  a  ateam-eneine,  or  any  other  power,  and  which  may  be 
situated  in  any  part  of  the  docks,  the  air  being  rarilied  atternalely  above  and 
below  the  piston  of  the  vibrating  cylinder,  whilat  the  atmosphere  presses  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  piston;  the  alternate  motion  of  the  latter  tumi  the 
crank  g  and  the  piaton  h,  which  drives  the  wheel  k  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the 
chain  barrel  I,  and  thua  raises  the  load  ;  n  is  a  fly-wheel,  by  nieana  of  which 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  cylinder  imparls  a  rotatory  action  to  the  crank. 
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The  lut  example  we  sliall  give  of  the  application  of  Mr.  Hseue'i  patent,  ii 
that  of  a  tilting  or  powerful  forgc-hammer,  which  u  railed  by  the  atmoipheie 
presdng  upon  a  piston  connectetl  to  the  hammer,  (the  air  on  the  oppoaite  lide 
bring  rarefied  hv  means  of  an  ur-piunp  utuated  at  a  distance,)  and  which  fall*, 
bj  it!  own  weipit,  upon  the  sdmiaaion  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  piston. 


7  taming  upon  a  fulcrum  at  6 ;  «  the  anvil ;  d  a  cylinder, 

/  over  the  hammer ;  e  the  piston,  connected  with  the  hammer 

bj  the  bar/  and  the  ilingi  a;  A  a  slide  valve,  worked  bv  the  lever  I,  which  is 

stntck  by  a  pu  on  the  bar /^ when  the  piston  arrive)  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 

■      '    ■     ~  '  •!—• 3on  with  the  a'- 


ifepreMes 


the  valve  si 


o  shut  off  the 


pump,  and  admit  the  atmosphere,  permitting  the  hammeT  and  piston  to  fall 
by  their  own  weight  Towards  the  close  of  the  deicent,  the  hammer,  by  means 
of  •  line  attached  to  it  and  to  the  lever  I,  reverses  the  position  of  the  lever  I 
and  of  the  slide-valve,  thus  re-opening  the  communication  between  the  cylinder 
and  air-^nmip,  i  is  the  pipe  leading  from  the  cylinder  to  the  air-pump,  and  s> 
a  cock  for  shutting  off  the  communication  with  the  air-pump  when  the  hammer 
it  not  at  work ;  n  n  spanners  for  opening  and  shutting  the  cock. 

Pnniwtatie  Trantpori. — In  the  year  1824,  the  ingeniom  Mr,  John  Vallance, 
of  Kighton,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  mode  of  employing  the  natural  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  operatii^  upon  a  partial  vacuum,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
persons  and  goods  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from  place  to  place.  He  proposed 
'a  constmct  hollow  cylinden  of  cast-iron,  sufficiently  la^  to  allow  carriaees 
~'"'  '         '   "  '' '   ■'  '  ' ''     e  cylinders 


e  cylinders 
1,  and  the  junctions  made 
•nSdentlj  air~tight  to  admit  of  a  rarefaction  of  the  air  within  the  tube,  b^  the 
codtiaued  action  of  powerful  exhausting  machinery  at  one  end.  The  cama^i, 
which  were  to  travel  inside  of  this  tube,  were  to  be  of  the  some  cylindncal 
brm,  and  very  nearly  of  the  tame  transverse  dimensions,  so  as  to  constitute,  in 
•ficc^  [Mitous,  which  were  to  be  impelled  by  the  mr  rushing  in  at  one  end  of 
die  Imnk,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  or  fill  up  the  vacuous  space  mechanically 
produced  on  the  <^ipaMta  nde  of  the  pistons.  A  model,  on  a  sufficiently  large 
•tale  to  tMl  tba  efflcacy  of  the  principle  and  mode  of  action,  was  set  up 


,  e  principle 

1  tha  patcntet'i  pmnisM  et  Brighton,  a: 


many  peiions  were  thus  iioum 
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through  the  tube.  Notwithstanding  this  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of 
the  principle,  sufficient  subscriptions  were  not  obtained  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect  on  a  greater  scale.  A  notion  was  very  generally  entertained  that 
the  scheme,  if  feasible,  could  not  be  carried  into  practice  on  an  eztensire 
scale,  and  at  a  cost  that  v'ould  repay  the  subscribers ;  to  this  circumstance  may 
also  be  added,  a  fear  that  the  extraordinary  mode  proposed,  of  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  a  tube,  would  not  accord  with  the  taste  of  the  public.  The  latter 
objection  has,  however,  been  obviated  by  a  novel  arrangement  of  mechanism, 
which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Pinkuis 
whose  invention  consists  in  transferring  the  action  produced  upon  a  piston  or 
diaphragm,  moving  in  the  interior  of  a  tuimel  or  tube,  to  its  exterior,  by  con- 
necting a  vehicle  or  machine,  (termed  the  d}^amic  traveller,)  situated  within 
the  tube,  with  a  car  or  carriage  without,  (denominated  the  governor,)  to  which 
the  train  of  transport  carriages  are  attached.  A  working  model  of  this  invention 
is  at  present  being  exhibited  in  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square;  and  a  joint- 
stock  company,  called  "Tlie  National  Pneumatic  Railway  Association,"  is  in 
progress  of  formation ;  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect  on  all  the  principal  roads  of  the  kingdom.  This  singular  mode  of  trans- 
port having  thus  gained  considerable  celebrity,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  founded  being  essentially  correct,  we  shall  (notwithstandiiig  the  mechanical 
difficulties  apparently  to  be  surmounted)  introduce  a  brief  description  of  the  in- 
vention under  this  head,  reserving  a  more  extended  consideration  of  the  subject 
for  the  article  Railway.  The  pneumatic  railway  admits  of  several  methods  of 
application,  in  each  of  which  the  dimensions,  economy,  and  details,  vary.  On 
a  bne  of  road  where  the  transit  is  very  great,  as,  for  example,  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  a  double  line  would  be  required,  the  cylinders  of  which,  tlie 
patentee  states,  should  be  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  moulded,  as  to  be  of 
the  average  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  the  lower  semi- 
circumference  to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  enlarged  into  a  series  of 
rings  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  be  1^  inch  thick  where  the  rings  occur ;  thus 
givmg  the  lower  semi-circumference  an  average  thickness  of  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch.  The  upper  semi-circumference  need  not  be  of  a  greater  average 
thickness  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  when  disposed  into  similar  rings.  On  a 
single  line  of  road,  where  the  transit  is  considerable,  the  size  of  the  cylinders 
may  be  increased  to  40  inches  diameter,  and  be  of  a  proportionate  thickness ; 
but  when  the  pneumatic  system  is  combined  with  a  common  railroad,  that  is, 
laid  between  the  ordinary  rails,  as  a  medium  for  transmittine^  motive  power  to 
carriages  running  in  the  usual  manner  on  rails  fixed  upon  Uocks,  the  cylinder 
not  having  to  sustain  the  weight  or  action  of  the  loaded  carriages,  may  be 
reduced  to  28  inches  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick  :  and  when  the  system 
is  applied  to  draw  or  propel  barges  on  canals,  (which  is  also  contemplated  by 
the  patentee,)  a  cylinder  of  only  22  inches  diameter,  laid  down  in  the  towing- 
path,  he  considers  to  be  fully  adequate.  The  length  of  the  pneumatic  tube 
will  be  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  railway  or  canal  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  and  it  should  be  cast  in  portions  of  the  greatest  length  possible,  in 
smooth  metal  moulds,  so  that  their  inner  sides  should  be  very  even  and  true, 
and  they  are  to  be  connected  by  the  ordinary  socket  joint  Fig.  I  of  the 
annexed  wood -cuts  exhibits  a  perspective  sketch  of  a  portion  of  a  line  of 
pneumatic  railway,  laid  down,  exhibiting  the  "  governor '  drawing  a  train  of 
carriages  alone  it.  The  upper  half  only  of  the  air  tunnel  a  a  is  seen«  the  other 
half  l^ing  imbedded  in  a  semicircular  trench ;  on  the  edges  of  which  trench 
rest  strong  projecting  ledges,  which  are  cast  to  the  outsides  of  the  tunnel,  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  These  ledges  are  about  three  inches  wide  on  their  upper 
sumces,  and  constitute  the  railway  upon  which  the  wheels  hhot  the  governor 
or  drag,  and  those  of  the  train,  run.  To  explain  the  mode  adopted  of  com- 
municating the  motive  force  generated  in  tne  interior  of  the  tunnel  to  the 
governor  on  the  outside,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Fig,  2,  which  represents 
a  sectional  perspective  of  a  portion  of  the  tunnel ;  wherein  it  wijl  be  seen  that 
a  strong  flat  bar  /  is  bolted  to  the  governor,  so  as  to  depend  vertically  through 
a  longitudinal  chase  made  in  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  and  reaching  to  the  centre 
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of  it.  Here  it  ia  Rrmly  fastened  to  &  ipecici  of  Giuris{;e,  of  the  fonn  of  a  velo- 
cipede, which  operates  aa  a  guide  luid  Btiflening-frtime  to  the  plBton  or  dijiphragni 
e,  thst  receives  the  impulse  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  expanding  piston  having  a 
cooieal  steel  ring  around  its  periphery,  one  foot  iride,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of 
•bout  15°  from  uie  surface  of  the  cj'lmder,  against  which  one  edge  of  the  cone 
acts  with  a  tlight  preMure  of  the  air,  to  as  to  conform  to  any  slight  inequality  <^ 
the  cylinder.  A  more  exact  comprebensioo  oT  these  arrangements  will  be  afibraed 
by  the  subjoined  Fig.  S,  which  exhibits  a  transverse  section  of  the  pneumatic 


railway,  an  end  elevation  of  the  governor!  its  connexions  and  podtion;  also 
the  rear  wheel  of  the  dynamic  traveller;  its  position  within  the  cylinder ;_  the 
guide  rail  (cast  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder)  on  which  it  runs;  and  the  piston 
m  advance,  a  o  a  is  the  cylinder,  the  lower  semi-circumfbrence  of  which  ii  of 
greater  thickness  than  the  upper,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  greater  strain  on 
ftiis  part,  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  weight  of  the  carriages  rolling  upon 
the  projecting  ledges  or  rails  bb;  e  c  c  shows  the  area  of  the  piston  strengthened 
by  cross  bars  \  dddd  stay  rods,  connecting  the  piston  to  the  ftwne  of  the 
dynamic  traveller,  the  hind  wheel  only  e  of  which  can  be  seen  in  this  view.  / 
eihibita  an  edge  view  of  the  bar  that  connects  the  dynamic  traveller  to  the 
governor  a,  of  which  A  A  are  the  running  wheels,  connected  by  a  cranked 
axletree.  In  connexion  with  the  vertical  arm  /  are  inflexible  honiootal  anof, 
from  which  are  suspended  by  pivots  or  vertical  axles,  anti-friction  wheels  ■  t, 
whose  peripheries  roll  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  longitudinol  chase,  and  keep 
the   vertical   am   in  the   centre,  so  as  to   prevent  its   touching   on   either 
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fide.  This  figure  also  shows  the  shape  of  the  longitudinal  chase  or  aperture, 
through  which  the  connexion  is  made  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior ;  this 
chase  is  cast  with  the  cylinders,  and  is  necessarily  continued  the  whole  lenglii 
c^  the  tunnel.  In  order  that  the  running  wheels  of  the  governor,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  train  of  carriages  that  follow  it,  may  be  kept  truly  upon  the  centre 
line  of  the  projecting  rails,  and  never  rub  against  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  metcJlic 
arms  are  projected  from  their  frames,  carrying  anti-friction  wheels,  the  peripheries 
of  which  roU  against  the  outer  sides  of  the  longitudinal  chase  and  underneath 
the  flange :  this  latter  circumstance  affords  a  great  security  against  upsetting. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peripheries  of  these  anti-friction  wheels 
always  in  contact  with  the  chase,  whatever  curves  may  be  made  in  the  line  of 
railway,  their  axles  turn  in  slots,  and  are  pressed  inward  by  springs.  Into  tlie 
trougl^  an  elastic  flexible  padded  chain,  called  by  the  patentee,  tne  valvular  cord, 
is  fitted  the  whole  length  of  tlie  tunnel,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  valve. 
In  the  annexed  figure,  this  valve  is  shown  in  section  on  a  greater  scale,  with 


the  flexible  cord  /  in  its  place.     The  sides  of  this  cord,  when  not  compressed, 
have  a  curved  figure,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  it  is  surroundea  with  a 
coat  of  felt,  and  on  the  top  is  attached  a  jointed  band  m  of  iron,  resembling  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  hinge-flaps,  the  joints  admitting  of  the  utmost  pliability  to  the 
cord,  and  aflbrding  a  compensation  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
metallic  portion  of  the  band ;  the  other  materials  of  the  valvular  cord  are  of  too 
soft  and  yielding  a  nature  to  require  any  provision  against  the  changes  of 
temperature,  and  these  are  smeared  over,  or  saturated  with,  unctuous  matter,  to 
keep  them  soft  and  more  effectually  air-tight.    By  reference  to  Fig,  2  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  piston  precedes  the  dynamic  traveller  in  the  tunnel;    and  by 
reference  to  Fig,  I  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  small  wheel  in  the  centre, 
(shewn  also  at  k,  Fig,  3,)  with  the  valvular  cord  /  passing  over  its  periphery, 
while  there  is  another  similar  wheel  in  front,  and  a  third  at  the  hina  part, 
which  constantly  keeps  the  valvular  cord  in  its  trough.  The  office  of  the  centre 
wheel  is,  therefore,  simply  to  keep  continually  lifting  out  the  valvular  cord  from 
its  seat,  and  thereby  expose  the  back  of  the  piston  to  the  full  and  direct  action 
of  the  proximate  atmosphere ;  the  fore  wheel,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  valvular 
cord,  preser\'ing  the  partial  vacuum  effected  before  the  piston,  and  the  hind 
wheel,  by  its  pressure,  restoring  the  valvular  cord  to  its  previous  station.    To 
enable  the  conductor  to  retard  or  stop  the  progress  of  the  vehicle  at  pleasure, 
the  patentee  proposes  to  form  a  valve  in  the  lower  quadrant  of  the  piston,  to  be 
opened  or  dosed  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  lever,  or  a  chain  and  piuleys.  With 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  transit,  and  enable  various  parts  of  the  same 
line  of  the  pneumatic  tunnel  to  be  used  simultaneously,  the  patentee  proposes 
to  divide  it  mto  sections,  (of  convenient  lengths,  which  may  be  determined  by 
the  stations  of  the  operating  engines,)  by  intercepting  station  valves,  wliich  may 
be  made  similar  in  form  and  construction  to  the  common  gas  valves  usually 
apl^ied  to  mains ;   and  the  connexion  may,  m  this  case  also,  be  similar.    The 
|iatentee,  however,  prefers  station  valves  of  the  nature  of  vertically  sliding 
abutters,  nmning  down  into  sills  below  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  as  these  admit  of 
readier  working  than  the  gas  main  valves.     Stationary  exhausting  engines,  or 
air-pumps,  are  to  be  put  in  action  by  attached  local  steam  engines,  or  other  con- 
venient nrst  mover ;  communications  between  the  exhausting  engine  und  the 
pneumatic  tunnel  to  be  made  by  means  of  lateral  tubes ;   and  the  connexions 
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are  to  be  made  in  the  common  manner  upon  the  lower  side,  at  the  distance  of 
about  200  feet  from  the  station  valve,  and  on  the  side  of  it  that  lies  nearest  to 
the  station  whence  the  governor,  with  its  train  of  carriages,  is  to  be  drawn. 
The  stations  for  the  engines  may  be  at  3,  4,  or  5  miles  apart,  according  to  the 
power  of  the  engines,  the  capacity  of  the  pneumatic  tunnel,  the  degree  of 
-arefaction  necessary,  the  average  weight  to  be  conveyed,  the  velocity  required, 
and  the  height  of  any  inclined  plane  to  be  surmounted.  As  the  power  to  be 
produced  is  by  the  pressiu'e  of  the  atmosphere  acting  against  the  piston,  in 
advance  of  the  dynamic  traveller,  by  the  rarefaction  within  the  tube  before  it, 
the  pressure  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  rarefaction  ;  and  that  may  be  con- 
stantly ascertained  by  means  of  barometers  placed  at  the  different  stations, 
which  will  indicate  the  approach  of  the  governor  and  its  train,  and  about  its 
distance  from  the  station.  A  barometer  placed  on  the  governor,  and  commu- 
nicating by  a  small  tube  with  the  interior  of  the  pneumatic  cylinder,  and  through 
the  piston  to  its  vacuum  side,  will  likewise  indicate  the  degree  of  rarefaction, 
and,  consequently,  the  pressure  upon  the  piston,  the  sufficiency  of  power  to 
propel,  and  the  time  for  moving  off.  Action  being  given  to  tne  exnausting 
engmes  connected  with  the  section  of  the  tube  through  which  propulsion  is  to 
be  effected,  the  station  valve  being  closed,  and  the  air  abstracted  from  that  end 
of  the  section  of  the  pneumatic  cylinder,  rarefaction  will  take  place  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  included  atmosphere  contained  in  the  space  lying  between  the 
station  valve  and  the  piston,  which  is  attached  to  the  dynamic  traveller.  The 
partial  vacuum  thus  effected  at  the  station  will  cause  the  included  column  of 
air  to  move  rapidly  towards  it;  and  the  incumbent  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the 
valvular  cord,  will  tend  to  aid  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  cord  in  making 
the  pneumatic  valve  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  external  air, 
and  preserve  the  required  degree  of  rarefaction  on  the  vacuum  side  of  the  piston. 
The  unincludcd  atmosphere  rushing  into  the  cylinder  through  the  aperture  in 
the  pneumatic  valve  over  the  dynamic  traveller,  (which  is  laid  open  by  the  lifting 
of  the  valvular  cord  over  the  central  wheel  of  the  governor,  as  before  mentioned,) 
and  impinging  on  the  plenum  side  of  the  piston,  will  produce  a  pressure  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  of  rarefaction  on  its  opposite  side,  and  consequently  draw 
the  train  of  carriages  connected  thereto  afler  it.  On  the  near  approach  of  a 
train  to  a  station  valve,  the  latter  will  be  quickly  let  down  into  its  recess,  to 
allow  the  former  to  pass.  The  valve  may  then  be  again  raised ;  and  the  same 
engine  continuing  to  abstract  the  air,  as  before,  from  the  same  section  of  the 
railway,  it  will  be  again  soon  prepared  for  another  train  in  like  manner ;  while 
the  train  that  had  passed  into  the  next  section  is  being  operated  upon  in  like 
manner  by  the  engine  belonging  to  it,  and  so  on,  from  one  section  to  the  other, 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  railway.  For  further  remarks  on  this  interesting 
proposition,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Railway. 

AIR  MOTIVE-ENGINES.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  air  expands, 
or  has  its  elastic  pressure  increased  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  ttiat  its 
volume  contracts,  and  its  pressure  becomes  less,  by  a  decrease  of  temperature ; 
and  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  taking  advantage  of  this  property  of 
air,  to  substitute  it  for  steam,  as  a  prime  mover  of  machinery.  Could  this  be 
effected,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  many  situations ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  water  is  scarce,  or  in  steam  vessels  or  locomotive  engines,  where  (the 
machinery  forming  a  part  of  the  load,)  it  is  desirabiO  to  reduce  the  weight  as 
much  as  possible.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  principle  of  these  machines, 
we  shall  proceed  to  describe  one  or  two  of  the  latest  arrangements  for  the  purpose. 

The  nrst  we  shall  notice  is  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Stirling's  air-engine,  for  which 
those  gentlemen  obtained  a  patent  in  1827.  This  machine  resemoles  the  steam- 
engine  in  the  construction  and  application  of  many  of  its  parts,  such  as  the 
piston  and  cylinder,  reciprocating  beam  and  parallel  motion,  crank,  and  fly- 
wheel, as  shewn  in  Itg.  1.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  piston  in  the  cylinder 
by  alternately  heating  a  portion  of  air  connected  with  one  side  of  the  piston, 
and  at  the  same  time  cooling  that  in  connexion  with  tlie  other.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  air  vessels  a  a,  one  of  which  conununicates  with  the  upper 
part,  an4  the  other  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  through  curved  nozzles, 
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tfae  pipe  n  forming  the  commuDicatioii  between  one  of  the  nozzlea  mid  tha 
lop   of  the  cj^linder.     Fig.  2  repieeenta  a  scctton  of  one  of  the  air  vestcli 


wlM«e  Mdeiare  cylindrical,  and topaod  bottom  roherical.  TlitaaiivwM!l,ii\w;^ 
ii  mad*  of  eatt-iron,  and  Mupportfd  in  the  bricl-work  hj  iho  pK^cctin^Vw^ 
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/  ^  it  furniihed  with  a  plunger  c  C  c.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  plunger  is 
made  of  strong  sheet-u'on,  perforated  with  rery  numerous  sraali  holes  to  admit 
the  air.  The  interior  of  the  plunger  is  filled  with  very  thin  plates  of  sheet-iron, 
so  bent  as  to  prevent  their  flat  simaces  from  coming  in  contact,  that  the  air  may 
have  a  free  passage  between  them.  These  are  also  perforated  with  small  holes, 
which  holes  are  not  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  but  so  arranged  as  to  cause 
the  air  to  pass  through  the  plunger  in  a  zig-zag  direction.  The  plunger  is 
formed  circular,  to  fit  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  air  vessel  when  drawn  up  and 
down.  The  rim  c  c  of  the  plunger,  which  moves  in  a  cylindrical  receptacle  at 
the  circumference  of  the  air  vessel,  as  represented,  is  not  perforated  as  the  other 
part  It  is  kept  steady  by  a  spring  at  /  /,  consisting  of  a  belt  of  thin  sheet-iron, 
attached  at  its  upper  edge  to  the  rim  c  c  ;  a  number  of  slits  are  made  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  belt,  to  admit  of  its  being  bent  outwards  to  rest  against  the  air  vessel, 
and  act  as  a  spring.  The  plunger  is  also  kept  steady,  in  its  ascent  and  descent, 
by  the  plunger  rod  d  passing  t&ough  the  stufl^ng-box  at  the  top  of  its  case,  and 
by  the  guide-rods  gg,  which  work  in  the  guide  cases  1 1,  Figs,  I  and  2.  The 
euides  are  fixed  to  a  ring  h  h  which  is  attached  to  the  plimf  er  and  the  plunger  rod 
by  the  armBfff  four  in  number.  The  guides  are  supplied  with  oil  by  the  oil-ciq;» 
and  stop-cocK  at  the  top  of  their  cases.  The  top  e  ^  of  the  air  vessel  is  flanged  down 
in  the  manner  represented  at  k,  with  a  thin  ring  of  sheet  lead  between  the  flahgei, 
to  keep  the  joinmg  air  tight.  The  lower  part  of  the  air  vessel  is  heated  by  a 
fire  placed  imder  it,  and  its  upper  part  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  cdd  air,  by 
water,  or  by  other  means.  The  pkmgcr  rods  of  the  air  vessels  a  a  Fig.  1,  are 
attached  by  slings  to  the  end  of  tne  beam  r,  so  that  the  motion  which  elevates 
one  plunger  in  one  of  the  vessels,  depresses  that  in  the  other.  When  the  plunger 
is  raised,  the  cold  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  will  he  heated  in  passing 
through  the  interstices  of  the  plunger  in  its  ascent,  which  has  itself  been  heated 
on  reaching  the  hot  or  lowcf  part  of  the  air  vessel ;  and  during  this  time  the 
air  in  the  other  vessel  will  be  cooled  by  passing  through  the  interstices  of  the 
plunger  in  its  descent,  which  has  itself  oeen  cooled  by  reaching  the  cold  or 
upper  part  of  the  air  vessel.  These  chang'es  of  temperatiu'e  are  further  augmented 
by  portions  of  the  air  being  alternately  cnanged  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  and  fix>m 
the  cold  to  the  hot  parts  of  the  vessels,  by  the  alternate  occupation  of  the  hot 
and  cold  parts  by  the  plunger.  Now,  as  one  of  the  air  vessels  is  connected  with 
the  top  and  the  other  with  the  bottom  of  the  working  cylinder,  there  will  be 
a  motion  produced  on  the  piston  by  the  alternate  application  of  the  expansive 
force  of  heated  air :  and  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the  beam  v  tnrough 
the  piston  rod  and  parallel  motion,  and  joins  the  beam  to  the  fly-wheel  »  «. 
On  tne  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  fixed  an  eccentric  /,  which  communicates  motion 
to  the  plungers  in  the  air  vessels  through  the  system  of  levers  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  the 
beam  v,  and  this  motion  is  adjusted  so  that  the  change  of  the  plungers  shall  be 
effected  whenever  the  piston  reaches  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylmder ;  thus 
appl3ring  to  that  end  of  the  cylinder  where  the  piston  is,  the  hot  air,  which,  by 
Its  increased  elasticity,  will  drive  the  piston  to  the  other  end.  This  engine  is 
also  furnished  with  an  air-pump,  the  piston  rod  of  which  is  shown  at  dr,  for 
condensing  the  air  into  the  reservoir  ww.  The  air  is  permitted  to  pass  through 
self-acting  valves  into  the  curved  nozzles,  and  thence  into  the  cylinder,  or  tne 
air  vessels  a  a,  but  is  not  permitted  to  return  from  these  vessels  or  the  cylinder 
into  the  reservoir  ww;  which  is  also  provided  with  a  safety  valve  for  the  escape 
of  superfluous  air,  when  more  is  pumped  in  tlian  is  necessary  to  supply  the  air 
vessels.    The  air-pump  is  only  occasionally  reouired  to  be  set  to  work. 

In  1828,  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Crossley  took  out  a  patent  for  an  air-engine, 
which  differs  considerably  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  firom  the  one  just 
described ;  and  as  it  appears  to  be  of  a  somewhat  simpler  construction,  we  shall 
lay  a  description  of  it  before  our  readers.  Fig,  1  shews  a  firont  elevation  of  so 
much  of  the  engine  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  invention.  Fig.  2  is  an  end 
elevation,  and  Fig,  3  a  section  (upon  an  enlarged  scale)  of  a  differentia]  vessel 
and  its  transferrer,  exhibiting  also  a  mode  of  heating  and  cooling  the  differential 
vessel.  The  same  letters  in  each  figure  where  they  occur,  refer  to  the  same  parts. 
The  differential  vessel  a  a  is  of  the  form  of  a  hoUow  cylinder  with  convex  ends, 
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iinpeintura  b 
A  and  tile  other,  and  uearlj  one-half  being  eipoied  to  a  hot,  and  the  other 
nan  ro  a  cold,  mediiun.    The  vrael  hai  a  Btuffiog-boi  at  the  end/,  and  at  the 
other  end  b  an  opening  or  pipe  Imm  In,  for  the  pnrpo«e  of  forming  a  com- 


ferenlia]  venel  for  containing  a  volume  of  air,  which,  when  expanded  by  heat 
paaiing  through  the  pipe*  I  mix  In,  will  also  lilL  the  working  cylinder,  and  lorce 
the  piiton  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  tranaferrer  ia  alio  made  only 
10  mnch  leu  in  diameter  than  the  differential  veuel  aa  to  allow  it  to  move  freely 
from  one  end  of  the  differential  veiael  to  the  other.  To  one  end  of  the  tranifarrer 
ii  fixed  a  rod  r,  paaaine  through  a  ituffing-box  /,  for  the  puipoae  of  moving  it 
from  one  end  oi  the  differential  reaael  to  tlie  other,  thereby  causing  the  air  ta 
pau  in  a  thin  itratum  against  Ita  hot  and  cold  parts  alternately,  thua  producing 
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tba  fotM  01  power  to  be  employed  against  ihv  working  piston.  The  rod  g,  fig.  3 
which  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  difTerentiol  vessel,  is  intended  tu  guide 
the  traDiferrer  in  its  proper  direction,  by  means  of  a  tube  which  is  inserted  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  transferrer,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  being  made  air~ 
tight     Motion  is  given  to  the  transferrer  by  means  of  the  ■-"  -  •"  "- 


■haft  p  being  connected  willi  the  beam  r,  which  beam  is  connected  to  the  rod 
e  of  tbe  transferrers  by  the  links  1 5.  The  working  cylinder  n  with  its  piston, 
side  rods,  cranks,  shaua,  fly-wheel,  and  eccentric  motion,  are  the  same  as  those 
commonly  used  in  ateam-engines,  and  (hereforc  require  no  psTtieular  description. 
The  pipe  /  tn  forms  a  communication  between  the  differential  vessel,  No.  1 ,  and 
the  top  of  the  cylinder;  and  the  pipe  I  n  connects  the  differential  vessel,  No.  2, 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  operatjon  of  the  engine  wQl  be  as  follows : 
Supposing  the  eccentric  disronnected  from  the  beam  r,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  oitTerentiiii  veaseii  healed,  and  llieir  lower  parts  cold,  and  tbe  Iransferrers  of 
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Ihs  two  differential  vesieli  placed  bv  haiid  in  the  lituaCiona  shown  In  the  figure, 
and  the  volume  of  air  occupying  the  hot  part  of  the  difierential  vessel.  No.  2, 
and  beioK  ineraaaed  in  elasticity  iu  proportion  to  ita  leinperature,  whilst  the 
vdiune  ot  air  in  the  differential  veaaet.  No,  1,  ia  occupying  the  coldeit  part,  the 
working  piston  will  be  forced  upwards  by  a  power  corresponding  with  the  dif- 


ference at  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  two  diSerential  vessels ;  and  when 
the  working  piston  has  been  forced  to  the  top,  the  situation  of  the  tranifeiren 
abould  be  reversed  by  hand,  so  that  the  air  in  the  differential  vessel,  No.  1,  will 
ooeapy  the  hot  part,  and  communicate  its  force  to  the  upper  aide  of  the  working 
niatan,  and  therebv  produce  a  returning  atrokei  and  the  eccentric  being  then  by 
band  re-connected  with  the  beams,  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
die  air  in  the  two  differential  vessels  will  keep  the  engine  in  motion ;  and  then, 
by  working  the  transferrer  in  the  same  way  aa  the  valves  in  steam-engines,  the 
ctUFiQe  may  be  either  stopped  or  put  in  motion.  For  the  purpose  of  heating  the 
4iBer«D(Ul  TCMcls,  the  inventors  prefer  the  employment  of  inflammable  gas,  a 
Dwd«  at  applyiiu  which  is  shewn  at  fig.  3,  where  d  d  ia  a  hollow  r: 
giedifirei-  ■  ■       ■  


vessel,  and 


ig  with  the  tube  by  which  the 


_  IS  is  supplied  ;  this  ring  is  perforated  for  the  emission  of  jets  of  g  . 
when  ignited,  all  round  and  agunst  the  difierential  vessel,  or  nearly  so  ;  e  e  ia 
an  iron  veasel,  for  directing  the  beat  to  the  differential  vessel,  which  casing  ia 
open  at  bottom  for  the  admission  of  air,  having  also  an  opening  at  top,  to  serve 
as  a  chimney  or  Sue ;  i  is  an  outer  covering  of  polished  metal,  of  about  two  or 
three  more  inches  in  diameter  than  the  casing  c  c,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
tka  radiation  of  heat.  The  working  cylinder  h  may  be  kept  hot  by  means  of  a 
enrrcnt  of  heated  air  being  conducted  to  it  from  the  Sues  of  the  differential 
Tfwsb.  1 1  represent  the  differential  vessel  placed  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water, 
witli  a  constant  current  running  in  at  the  bottom  u  againat  the  differential  vessel, 
■ad  nasring  off  at  the  top  e.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  engine  just  described 
hM  Mm  braoght  mto  practical  operation,  but  that  invented  by  Mr.  Stirling  was 
''  has,  however,  we  learn,  been  replaced  by  a 
ila  inferiority  to  the  latter  in  the  economy  of 
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working,  particularly  as  reipecU  the  consumptiaD  of  fuel.  One  objection  to  air- 
eagniea  is,  tliat  tlie  cliangei  of  volume  do  not  take  place  witli  sufficient  rapidity, 
and  that  when  water  ia  employed  to  accelerate  such  changes,  the   quaoti^ 


r  the  weight  of  it  an  objection,  the  latter  engines  would,  on  those 
accounts,  be  found  superior  to  the  fonner. 

AIR  STOVE.  A  stove,  the  heat  of  which  is  employed  to  heat  a  ■tream  of 
air  directed  against  ita  surface,  which  air  is  then  admitted  to  the  apartments 
lequiriog  to  be  heated.  The  principle  of  the  construction  is,  to  inclose  the  stove 
conluning  the  fuel  in  a  casing  somewhat  larger  than  the  stove,  so  as  to  leave  a 
■pace  of  B  few  inches  between  them.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  casing  is  an 
aperture  filled  with  a  register  to  regulate  thu  admission  of  the  air,  and  at  the 


upper  part  U  a  rimilar  op«iin^  to  allow  of  its  exit  When  the  ur-i 
find  in  the  apartment  which  is  to  be  heated,  a  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  ap^wr  aper- 
turs  of  the  casing,  to  convey  the  air  to  the  apartment.  The  construction  may 
be  varied  to  suit  circumstances;  the  above  cut  is  a  representation  of  one  whicn 
has  been  used  with  very  good  eSect  to  heat  the  Infirmary  at  Derby.  It  is  u^n 
■  plan  which  wm  first  introduced  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Strutt,  ot  Derbyshire, 
woo  emfdoyed  it  for  the  purpose  of  wanning  bi*  extensive  cotton  worts  moJ 
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uniformly  and  with  greater  economy  than  formerly.  jPi^.  1  is  a  section  of  the 
air-stoTe  and  cockle ;  and  JF^.  2  a  transverse  section  of  the  stove,  exhibiting  the 
disposition  of  the  masonry  surroimding  the  cockle,  a,  the  cockle,  is  made  of  a 
cubical  form,  with  a  dome,  or  rather  a  mined  arch  top,  about  3  or  4  feet  hieh, 
and  is  made  of  plate  or  wrought  iron  about  ^of  an  inch  thick,  riveted  together 
fike  the  ordinary  boilers  of  steam-en^nes.  The  smoke  passes  off  by  a  narrow 
passage  at  b,  at  the  base  of  the  cockle  mto  the  flue  c,  which  leads  to  the  chimney. 
The  brick-work  surrounding  the  cockle  is  built  with  alternate  openings,  as 
represented  in  the  side  view  at/,  at  about  8  inches  distant  from  the  sides  of  the 
cockle.  Through  these  apertures  pipes  are  inserted  which  may  be  made  either 
of  sheet-iron  or  of  common  earthenware,  so  as  to  extend  withw  an  inch  of  the 
cockle,  by  which  means  the  air  to  be  heated  may  be  thrown  near,  or  in  imme- 
diate contact,  with  the  surface  of  the  cockle  if  desirable,  which  was  found  by 
Mr.  StTutt  to  double  the  effect  derivable  from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.  The 
horizontal  partition  of  the  air  chamber  at  d  cuts  off  the  communication  between 
the  lower  and  the  upper  half  of  the  chamber.  The  arched  openings  in  the  lower 
half  g  a  exhibit  the  openings  of  the  main  air  flues  leading  from  the  exterior 
atmosphere.  The  air  passing  from  these  lower  flues  <f  through  the  apertures 
beneath  the  horizontal  partition  d  d,  and  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
body  of  the  stove,  must  find  its  way  into  the  upper  air  chamber  h,  through  the 
numerous  apertures  or  pipes  in  the  upper  division,  by  which  circuit  its  velocity 
will  be  retarded  sufficienUy  to  obtain  the  necessary  elevation  of  temperatiu'e 
from  the  heated  cockle.  In  order  that  the  air  may  not  be  injured  for  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration,  the  size  of  these  Belper  stoves,  as  they  are  called,  must  be 
so  regulated  as  not  to  heat  the  cockle  or  body  of  the  stove  at  an  averayze  above 
280«  Fahr.,  or  according  to  Mr.  Sylvester,  or  250*  according  to  Mr.  Tredgold, 
when  the  air  is  intended  to  supply  living  rooms ;  but  for  drying  rooms  more 
heat  may  be  given,  if  the  saving  of  time  is  an  object ;  but  still  it  is  far  more 
economical  to  dry  at  a  lower  temperature.  From  the  upper,  or  hot-air  chamber 
A,  a  main  flue  t  leads  to  each  of  the  floors  to  be  heated.  The  horizontal  and 
inclined  parts  of  these  main  flues  should  be  made  of  brick  or  stone,  and  if  they 
have  to  pass  under  ground,  should  be  secured  in  a  case.  The  vertical  parts  may 
be  of  sheet  iron,  or  even  of  well-seasoned  wood.  An  opening  over  the  door  of 
each  room  allows  the  entrance  of  the  heated  air  into  it,  and  a  flue  from  the 
bottom  of  each  room  proceeds  to  the  roof  of  the  buiI(Ung,  from  whence  the 
whole  of  the  air  is  discnarged  by  a  tumcap,  the  mouth  of  which  is  kept  con- 
stantiy  from  the  wind  by  a  vane.  Provided  a  stove  of  this  construction  is  well 
bmlt,  and  so  managed  as  not  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  attain  too  great  a  tem- 
perature, it  is  not  only  much  more  economical  than  any  other  mode  of  warming 
extensive  buildings,  but  it  is  equally  salubrious  with  the  more  recent  method  of 
employing  steam  pipes  for  this  purpose,  if  not  more  so.  As  the  air  passages  of 
this  kind  of  stove  ought  to  be  several  feet  under  ground,  it  affords  also  a  con- 
Tenienl  mode  of  admitting  a  portion  of  cold  air  to  the  interior  of  the  building 
in  the  summer  season,  as  well  as  supplyin|^  heated  air  in  the  winter.  The 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  passmg  in  this  way,  Mr.  Sylvester  says, 
is  greater  than  could  be  supposed.  The  cold  air  flue  at  the  Derby  Infirmary  is 
about  4  feet  square,  and  its  length  70  yards.  In  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  at  SO®,  the  air  which  entered  uie  air  flue 
undeiground  at  the  same  temperature,  was  found  to  be  GO^  at  the  extremity 
where  it  entered  the  stove-room ;  the  current  at  this  time  was  sufiScient  to  blow 
out  a  lighted  candle.  In  another  experiment,  when  the  outer  air  was  54°,  this 
air  was  reduced  to  5lo  by  passing  through  the  flue.  This  is  a  great  advantage 
of  the  air  stove  above  the  use  of  me  steam  apparatus,  since  this  last  only  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  heat  in  winter,  but  has  no  tendency  to  check  it  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  is  beyond  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  But 
altiioiigh  close  stoves,  and  air  stoves  in  particular,  are  decidedly  more  effectiTe 
and  economical  than  open  fire  places,  soil  the  prejudice  is  so  strone  in  England 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  from  their  more  cheerful  appearance,  and  tneir  freedom 
from  any  unpleasant  and  confined  smell  which  is  apt  to  arise  from  stoves  when 
they  become  highly  heated,  that  there  seems  but  litUe  chance  oC  ihe  UWet 
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tupprsedioK  the  former.  It  u  tlietefore  d^siiable,  if  poaaiblp,  to  derive  (rom  on 
open  fire-place  a  portion  of  the  advantages  of  an  air  Btove,  and  accordingly,  many 
combinatioiu  witli  tliat  object  have  been  devised.  The  following  one  is  by 
Mr.  Ricltelts,  of  the  Strand ;  besidei  tiie  grate,  it  comprises  an  oven,  boiler,  and 
hot  air  cbamber,  all  huted  by  one  lire,  witbout  ftuei.  No.  I  represents  th« 
range,  as  fixed  ;  No.  2,  the  hot  air  chamber  diitincl  i  No.  3,  a  vertical  clevatiao 


of  the  same  chamber :  the  same  letters  in  each  figure  refer  to  similar  paru.  a 
the  hot-air  chamber ;  b  cold-air  drain,  or  aperture,  at  bottom  of  the  chamber ; 
"  '■  *    '  '  "  -I     ".  -    1         -<     -     "irectthe  passage  of  Ihs  air  againit 

a  current  of  hot  air  which  may  b* 


It  has  been  mentioned,  that  ttorea  are  liable  to  tbe  objection  of  sometimM 
causing  an  unfJeasant  sensation  &om  the  air  becoming  over-heaI«d,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  burnt.  This  may  be  obviated  by  heating  the  air  destined  to  circulate 
in  the  apartments  by  steam,  instead  of  employing  tlie  direct  action  of  the  fir*. 
An  apporatua  of  this  description,  patented  by  Mr,  Stratton,  is  ghewn  in  the 
following  figures.  -Fig.  1  is  an  elevation,  and  fig.  2  a  section  of  the  ^iparatu*. 
It  consists  of  an  exterior  tube  of  copper  a.  Fig,  2,  within  which  is  a  smallu' 
tube  b  of  equal  lengtb,  soldered  <□  end  plates  ee,  forming  thereby  asteam-ti^ 
vessel,  surrounding  the  interior  Cube  b.  d  d  \»  %  spiral  apparatus  of  copper, 
coiling  round  the  upright  rod  e;  the  periphery  of  this  spiral  exactly  fits  tha 
interior  tube  b,  so  that  no  air  can  pass  up  or  domi  without  taking  a  winding 
eourse  through  the  spaces  formed  by  the  spiral.  /  is  n  semi-globe  of  ei^per, 
perforated  with  holes;  and  gg  are  two  moveable  plates,  in  which  are  cut 
oblong  apertures,  so  that  when  the  holes  in  each  coincide,  the  air  has  a  free 
passage  through  them ;  but  when  they  are  moved  by  the  lever  k,  ao  that  the 
holes  in  one  are  covered  by  those  in  the  otfaer,  Ibe  postnge  is  stopped,  aud  tlia 
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air  cBMCt  to  flc  «.  i  it  a  iteam 
|Mp%  for  the  purpue  of  admiuing' 
H«m  from  A  imoU  boileri  auij 
b  another  pipe,  for  allowing  the 
water  formed  b;  condensation  to 
fan  back  into  the  boiler  or  elie- 
where.  Steam  being  admitted  into 
Ibe  compartment  framed  between 
the  two  tubeaby  turniDg  the  cock, 
imtantlj  beats  the  interior  tube 
b,  and  (bj  radiation)  the  apiral 


e  tube  is  expanded,  ■ 
■  by  iti  diminished  graTitj, 
Mcaping  into  the  open  atmo- 
sphere tbrouf  h  the  boles  b  the 
eaif/-  The  air  underneath  rushes 
in  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum,  and 
in  iu  turn  becomes  heated ;  by 
this  mean*  a  constant  current  can 
be  kept  up  M  long  as  the  com- 
partment Is  supplied  with  steam  ; 
Mt  Ait  current  would,  in  an  un- 


■umcien 


idently  heated  for  the  pur- 
|Mse  intended.  The  apiral  d  d 
a  therefore  introduced,  which 
cautet  the  air  (as  we  have  said) 
to  take  a  winding  course,  and 
thus  traverse  the  whole  heated 
turface  of  the  spiral  before  its 
exit  into  tbs  sit.  By  thb  con- 
trivance  the  air  is  made  to  traverse 
over  a  cotuiderable  surface  of 
heated  material,  while  the  steam 
required  to  act  therein  is  confined 
to  a  vety  short  vessel,  and,  con- 
tequently,  hat  but  a  aiaall  portion 
of  ita  surface  exposed  uselessly. 
It  may  be  ctied  m  wood  or  c«her 
noD-etmdneting  material,  if  de- 
sired, for  ornament  or  any  other 
reuoo,  without  onjr  diminntiDQ 
of  ill  eflbct  in  warming  the  apart- 

The  following  simple  and  in- 
geniooa  air  stove  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Fleet-street, 
tad  the  engraving  represents  a 
stoTB  upon  bit  plui,  which  was 

Sup  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
and  Moore,  printers,  Old 
Oun^.  F^.  1  n|>re>ent*  the 
stove,  floe,  and  building,  in  which 
it  it  fixed.  Fig.  2,  a  continuation 
i£  Fig.  1,  on  a  imtller  scale,  ex- 
tending it  above  tlie  roof  of  the 
boiUiilg.  The  tetters  of  refereuce 
~R  similar  ptirtt  iik  each 


figure.     The  »tove  a  is  of  a  cylindrical  foro,  fixed  vertically  in  ihe  brickwork 
it  IB  closed  above  by  tlie  lid  b,  which  is  removed  ai  often  as  may  be  required  to 


of  wroughE  iron,  excepting  that  curved 
portioD  immediatelr  connected  to  the 
furnace  cylinder,  which  is  of  cast  iron. 
dii  the  ash  pit  At  ■  ia  an  elliptical 
aperture,  for  the  supply  of  air  to  the 
fire,  which  may  he  admitted  in  agreater 
orsmaller  volume  by  wholly  or  partially 
removing  the  cover  k.  J  is  a  furnace 
door,  for  affording  convenient  tneane 
tor  clearing  out  the  ashes.  The  gratine 
on  which  the  fuel  is  laid,  ii  not  fixed, 
as  (uual,  immovably  in  the  brick- 
work, hut  is  connected  to  the  frame  by 
hinges  on  one  side,  and  held  up  on 
the  other  by  a  ciou-bar,  which  rests  on 
a  button  m.  This  button  being  turned 
one  quarter  round,  the  grating  imme- 
diately falls  as  a  trap  door,  discharging 
all  the  tiiel  into  the  ash-pit,  by  which 
the  lire  is  Blmost  immeoiately  extin- 
guished without  trouble.  The  stove  is 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  basement  or 
cellar,  which  is  kept  thoroughly  warm 
and  dry,  so  as  make  it  a  good 
store  room  for  paper,  although  it  is 
under  ground ;  trom  (hence  the  flue 
ascends  through  the  ground  floor  n, 
the  first  floor  o,  the  next  floor  p,  and 

S asses  through  the  roof,  as  shewn.  The 
ue  for  the  smoke  c  c  c  ia  surrounded, 
as  shewti,  by  a  larger  tube,  at  about  3 
inches  apart,  for  the  conveyance  of 
heated  air  to  the  several  apartments. 
To  effect  (his,  cold  air  is  Ireely  admitted 
through  a  large  aperture  r  in  the  wall, 
which  enters  the  chamber  /,  and  im- 
pinging upon  a  strongly  heated  surface. 
It  immediately  acquires  a  much  h^her 
temperature.  To  increase  this  emct, 
the  curved  cast-iron  neck  of  the  flue 
adjoining  the  stove  is  considerably  flat- 
tened or  expanded,  so  as  to  expose  to 
the  ascending  column  of  air  a  more 
extended  surface  of  heated  metal.  The 
caloric  given  out  by  the  burning  fuel, 
instead  of  being  chiefly  carried  off  by 
the  flue,  as  in  ordinaty  stoves,  is  rapidly 
abstracted  by  the  current  of  air,  which 
lit,  thus  heated,  may  he  whoUy  or  par- 
tially given  out  into  any  one  apartment, 
or  distributed  in  the  several  apart- 
ments, as  may  he  desired  (either  for 
drying  the  printed  sheets,  or  for  warm- 
ing the  persons  at  work,)  by  a  few  sim- 
ple valves  or  registers.  These  registers 
platei,  iliding  circularly  on  their  Bat  surfaces  oa» 
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oar  ii  fixed  by  rireta  to  the  aidei  of  the  external  tube,  and  the  upper  one  liu 
on  the  lower  one,  and  u  made  to  ilide  over  it  by  moving  to  the  i^t  or  left  a 
mull  handle,  irhich  projecti  horixontally  through  a  slot  mortice  in  the  external 
tube.  The  aiie  of  the  intenticei  in  these  pUtei  is  both  alike,  ai  shewn  in  the 
•eparate  ^.  «.  By  these  registen,  it  will  be  seen  that  [he  whole  of  the  hot 
ail  may  be  confined  to  one  apartment,  or  distributed  over  leveral.  The  aper- 
tnrei  Uiroogh  which  the  heated  air  flowi  into  the  rooms,  are  10  or  12  inchei  in 
diameter,  and  each  one  iiprovided  with  a  cover  like  a  saucepan-lid  t,  to  prevent, 
at  pleamie,  the  hot  air  from  entering  any  particular  chamber.  Id  the  uppei- 
mcat  floor  the  flue  of  the  hot-air  tube  tertninatea  at  le,  about  3  feet  above  the 
floor;  from  thence  the  imq^e  flue  alone  aicendi,  which  first  rises  a  fen  fee^ 
then  takei  a  horizontal  course,  and  afterwards  passing  through  the  roof,  the 
upper  extremity  is  provided  with  a  canopy  or  cowl  to  iieep  out  the  rain,  and  to 
pment  the  imoke  from  being  forced  dawnwaids  by  sudden  gusts  i^  wind. 
^>e  premises  before  mentioned  are  thoroughly  warmed  throughout  the  winter, 
at  aa  high  a  temperature  as  is  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the  penona 
employed  therein,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  nine  pence  per  day  for  lueL  But 
Mte  M  the  chief  advantages  that  result  from  tliis  apparatus,  is  the  Gonveaient 
uut  bdle  manner  by  which  the  heat  can  be  augmented  to  the  required  degree 
in  any  apartment,  for  the  purpose  of  quickljr  drying  the  freshly  printed  sheeti 
of  paper,  an  advantage  evidently  of  the  Gist  importance  to  printers,  as  it  enable* 
them  to  print  their  work  with  extraordinary  aespateh.  But  when  a  stove  of 
this  kind  is  not  employed  for  drying  moist  substances,  the  hot  air  should  be  fitat 
brooght  into  contact  with  a  vessel  of  water,  to  render  the  air  sufficiently  hmuid 
fi»  healthfiil  respiralion- 

AIR  BEDS.  A  bag  of  the  size  of  a  bed,  divided  into  several  compartaenti, 
and  rendered  air-tight  by  a  composition,  of  which  caoutebouc,  or  Indian-rubber, 
ftniM  the  greatest  part.  This  bag  may  be  inflated  by  bellows,  a  syringe,  or  any 
otfas'  means,  and  is  fiunished  with  stop-cocki  to  retain  the  air  or  let  it  out  at 
pleamre.  These  beds  will  be  found  extremely  convenient  to  travellers,  espe- 
ciaDj  in  warm  climate*,  &om  their  portability,  and  not  being  liable  to  vermin; 
■lao  to  invalids,  from  their  perfect  elasticity,  which  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure 
bj  an  attendant,  without  disturbing  the  occupant. 

the  flmring  of  water  after  the  impelling  force  has  ceased  to 
met,  aa  in  the  return  stroke  of  a  forcing-pump,  or  in  Bra- 
tsk's hydrostatic  press,  thus  preventing  the  shocks  which 
would  arise  &om  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  water  whilst 
in  motiMi,  and  al*o  avoiding  the  loss  of  power  in  moving 
it  from  a  (tale  of  rest  at  each  effective  strolte.  It  can- 
asta of  a  vessel  containing  air,  which  is  placed  between 
the  ddivery  valve  and  the  mouth  of  the  delivery  pipe, 
and  the  water  being  forced  through  the  pipe  faster  than 
it  can  escape  at  the  orifice,  rises  in  the  ur  vessel,  com- 
pressing the  air  therein  with  a  pressure  proportionate  to 
Ibe  prawure  on  the  delivery  valve.  On  the  return  stroke, 
when  the  juitoa  ceases  to  act,  the  air  expands  and  continues 
the  flow  of  water  uotil  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  only  equal 
hi  ths  presnire  of  the  column  of  water  between  the  air 
vaasd  and  the  mouth  of  the  delivery  pipe.  See  the  cut, 
in  whidi  a  is  the  air  vessel ;  b  a  flange  by  which  it  is 
Ktidied  to  the  delivery  {upe  or  main ;  and  c  the  exit 
jipr. 

AIR  TRAP.  A  contrivance  for  excluding  the  effluvia  arising  from  drains, 
Ae.  The  most  simple  and  efiectual  trap  fur  this  purpose  contists  of  what  it 
tetned  a  water  joint,  which  may  be  variously  arranged.  /^.  1  re]Vesentt  the 
MSHtmcdoa  eommooly  adopted  for  aitiks  in  kitehens,  &c.  a  is  the  pipe  leading 
to  ihe  dnin,  the  upper  end  passing  through  the  bottom  of  a  small  metal  cup 
t,  (be  rim  of  whien  rises  somewhat  higher  than  tlie  top  of  the  pipe,  and  u 
eemcaled  or  soldered  lato  the  sink.   Over  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  is  inverted  a  cup 
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y  parts   of  the  r-  — ■■•] 

jed  by  WBihing  1  '1 

vater      In  i(s  ( ■  ■  ■■  , 
Liare  of  Sinchei,  '' 


e  aonieirhat  nnalleT  than  the  other,  and  descending  to   , 

within  a  short  distance  uf  the  bottom  of  h,  and  on 

the  top  of  this  ii  fixed  a  strainer  to  prevent  the  pas- 

aage  m  lubat&ncei  which  would  chuke  the  pipe.     Now 

M  the  water  in  pauing  off  by  the  pipe   wdl  alwayl 

leave  the  cup  b  niU  up  to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  the  cup 

e  will  alirayt  be  immersed  to  a  certain  depth  in  the 

water,  whicn  will  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  foul 

■ir  from  the  pipe  a,  for  air  being  lighter  than  water, 

cumot  of  coiine  descend  through  it.     Fig  2   r^pre- 

■enti   an   air   trap,  which,  instead  of  being  made  of 

metal,  ia  fabricated  of  the  common  red  pottery,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for 

falling   into  a  course  of   the   "  flooring 

qoamet,"   used   In  many  parts   of  the 

country,  which  are  cleaused  by  w--' 

and  sluicing  them   with  water 

■uperfiees  it  presents  a  square  of  9 

the  same  as  the  ordinary  quarries      a  is 

the  grating;    b  the  trap  frame      It  will, 

be  evident  no  foul  air  can  pass  up  the 

gratinx,   as   the   only   passage  fur  tt  is 

Uirough  the  water,  o>er  the  riop  c,  and 

under  d. 

AIR  riPES.     An  invention  of  Mr.  Sutton,  a  brewer,  of  London,  for  ven- 

tilatine  the  holds  of  ships,  and  for  drawing  out  the  foul  air  which  arises  from 

the  bilge  water,  and  collects  between  tlie  timbers.   A  pipe  proceeding  from  the 

lower  part  of  the  hold  is  brought  up  to  the  ash-pit  of  the  ship's  coppers  or 

other  fire-place,  and  the  air  becoming  rarefied  by  the  fire  above  it,  it  ascends, 

and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  external  air  rushing  into  the  hold  through  ths 
interstices  between  the  timber*,  or  by  pipes  descending  for  that  purpose  from 
the  deck  to  the  hold. 

AJUTAGE.  Tlie  lube  or  mouth  through  which  water  is  discharged.  On 
the  forms  of  these  depend  in  a  great  degree  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  motion 
of  the  fluid.    See  HtdrodtN'Miicb. 

ALARM,  OK  ALARUM,  is  ■  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  instruments  con- 
strueled  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sufficient  sound  or  noise  to  awaken  a 
person  from  sleep,  or  otherwise  to  give  notice  of  some  occurrence,  or  warning, 
of  the  state  of  the  time,  &c. 

OleBnyand  Dttrby't  Fire  axd  Burglary  Alann.  The  object  of  this  invention, 
for  which  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  1620,  is  to  indicate  by  means  of  a  placard 
or  ai^al,  containing  the  written  information,  in  what  part  or  situation  of  the 
premises  to  which  it  is  attached,  a  tire  or  burglary  has  taken  place.  Immediately 
upon  either  having  happened.  This  is  elfected  by  placing  an  alarm-bell  within 
a  box,  (having  the  appearance  of  any  article  of  furniture,)  the  internal 
mechanism  of  which  is  connected  by  lines  or  wires  to  every  part  of  the  premise* 
deemed  to  be  hazardous.  These  lines,  carried  from  the  darum  in  the  laaaner 
of  bell-wires,  are  at  their  extremities  tnnnected  to  triggers,  any  one  of  which 
being  discharged,  releases  its  line  immediately,  and  sets  off  the  alarm-bell 
withm  the  box,  firing  a  pistol  also,  if  attached  thereto;  and  at  the  same  time, 
causes  a  slider  or  label  to  be  presented,  containing  the  words,  "Fire,"  i» 
"Thieves,"  in  such  a  part  of  the  premises,  describing  where,  and  which  of  the 
two  occurrences.  The  construction  of  the  apparatus  ia  as  follows:  A  box  of 
any  external  appearance,  placed  in  the  bed-room  or  elsewhere  as  a  piece  of 
flimiture,  contains  the  alarm-bell,  which  is  connected  to  the  striking  part  of  a 
clock.  Each  of  the  lines  before  described,  are  connected  St  one  end  to  a  piece 
of  metal  as  a  trigger,  vhich  is  hooked  to  a  hold-fast,  placed  in  such  a  situation 
tha^  by  the  openbg  of  a  door  or  window,  the  trigger  is  liberated,  and  the  line 
which  passes  over  the  pulleys  placed  at  every  angle,  is  ih'awn  back  by  the  other 
end  bemg  attached  to  a  weight  inside  the  box;  the  weight  in  descending  strikes 
■gainst  a  lever  formed  by  a  projecting  pin,  fixed  to,  and  turning 
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lontal  axis.  This  axis  carries  a  series  of  lever  pins,  corresponding  with  dia 
number  of  lines,  weights,  &c.  employed;  so  that  any  one  of  the  weights  by 
Calling,  causes  the  axis  to  turn,  and  by  means  of  an  arm  projecting  from  the 
axis,  a  wire  connected  to  the  striking  part  is  pulled,  and  the  alarm  set  off.  The 
labels  or  slides  before  mentioned  are  each  connected  by  a  line  or  chain  to  its 
respective  weight,  which,  on  its  descent,  projects  or  draws  out  to  view  the  label 
conveying  the  required  information.  In  adapting  this  apparatus  to  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  fire,  small  lines  of  catgut,  or  threads  of  sufficient  strength,  are 
substituted  for  the  before  mentioned  Imes,  which  are  carried  across  the  ceUings 
or  round  the  cornices  of  the  apartments  to  be  guarded.  Some  one  of  these 
slender  strings,  it  is  considered,  would  be  soon  burnt  by  the  ascent  of  the  flame, 
and  give  early  notice  of  the  destructive  element,  by  the  alarm  bell  to  which  it 
was  attached  being  put  in  action,  which  would  at  the  same  time  indicate  the 
situation  of  the  fire.  Prior  to  the  granting  of  this  patent,  many  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  described  under  it  were  in  use,  and  the  patentee  s  claim  to  inven- 
tion may  be  considered  as  limited  to  the  introduction  of  the  direction  labels, 
which,  in  a  large  building,  might  prove  of  eminent  use. 

RmucWm  Fire  Alarunu  This  apparatus  is  put  into  operation  by  the  expansion 
(^  a  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  an  instrument  called  a  pulse  glass,  which 
consists  of  two  bulbs,  with  a  small  tube  of  communication  between  them.  Into 
this  vessel  is  put  some  liquid,  usually  coloured,  so  as  to  about  half  fill  it,  tha 
remaining  space  being  occupied  by  air ;  it  is  hermetically  sealed.  This  instru- 
ment  is  so  extremely  sensible  of  a  slight  increase  of  temperature,  that  on  placing 
merely  the  hand  upon  one  of  the  bulbs,  or  bv  gently  breathine  upon  it,  tlie  liquid 
is  rapidly  forced  out  through  the  tube  into  the  other  bulb,  owmg  to  the  expansion 
of  the  air  within  that  bulb  to  which  the  warmth  is  applied,  and  producing  an 
M»parent  ebullition  in  the  liquid  by  the  bubbling  of  the  air  through  it  When 
ueae  bulbs  are  equipoised  upon  an  axis  placed  midway  between  them,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  hquid  flowing  into  either  bulb  will  cause  it  to  preponderate ; 
and  to  obtain  firom  this  preponderating  action  sufficient  force  to  set  off  an  alarum, 
Mr.  RusseU  contrived  the  following  arrangement  a  represents  one  of  the  glass 


bulbs,  nearly  filled  with  the  liouid,  which  should  also  fill  the  tube  of  communi- 
cation up  to  the  opening  into  Uie  bulb  b;  the  whole  of  this  vessel  is  enclosed  in 
a  cavity  cut  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  except  a  portion  of  a,  which  is  exposed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  influenced  by  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  block 
turns  freely  upon  a  centre  or  fulcrum  at  r,  fixed  upright  in  a  stand  d.  e  is  a 
long  mortised  lever  or  tube,  containing  four  leaden  balls,  so  placed  over  the 
fulaum  as  to  rest  in  equilibrio.  Upon  heat  being  applied  to  the  bulb  a,  the  air 
above  the  liquid  rapidly  expands,  and  drives  it  into  b;  the  weight  being  thus 
increased  on  that  siae,  causes  the  lever  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  the  line/, 
while  at  the  same  instant  the  leaden  balls  suddenly  roll  down  the  inclined  plane, 
aoceleratin?  the  descent  of  the  lever,  and  impart  to  it  a  considerable  degree  of 
force,  which  it  is  evident  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased  by  lengthening  the 
lever,  or  augmenting  tfie  rolling  weights.  As  motion  is  thus  produced,  attended 
with  great  power,  its  application  to  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  any  number  of 
them,  or  the  firing  of  a  gim,  may  be  easily  understood,  all  that  is  required  being 
a  crank,  with  a  wure  connecting  it  to  the  alarm  used.   If  a  water  pipe  and  stop- 
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cock  were  attached  to  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  the  plug  of  the  Utter  would 
thereby  be  opened,  and  the  floor  underne&th  be  deluged  with  wBler, 

Cotbert't  lire  Alarm.  Thii  consists  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  «  tube,  with 
a  floating  puton,  which  ucendt  and  descends  ai  the  mercury  expands  and  con- 
tnuti.  A  rod  from  the  piston  ii  connected  at  its  upper  end  to  a.  lever,  which, 
on  being  railed,  releases  a  click  or  detent,  and  dischargei  the  alarm.  The 
apparatus  is  provided  with  a  dial  plate  and  index,  pointing  to  the  degrees  of 
heat,  which  is  to  be  adjusted  to  a  few  degrees  of  beat  above  the  temtwrature  tj 
the  atmoBphcre,  or  abore  the  utmost  height  to  which  it  ii  expected  the  mercury 
might  rise  from  natural  causes  during  the  night.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  owe  of 
open  &et-work,  for  the  purpose  of  readily  transmitting  the  heat,  and  is  to  be 
deposited  in  the  well  of  a  stair-case,  or  other  desirable  place. 

Congreve'i  Fire  Alarm.  The  late  Sir  William  Congreve  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  two  metal  plates  placed  in  contact,  with  a  cement  between  them, 
that  would  melt  at  a  low  temperature.  These  plates  were  to  be  luspeaded  by  a 
thread  to  oppoaite  comers  oS  a  room,  when  It  was  considered  that  a  slight 
increase  of  heat  would  melt  the  cement,  cause  the  plates  to  fall  asunder, 
and  discharge  the  alarm.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  experiments  detailed 
under  the  article  Adbksioh,  he  will  Sod  abundant  reason  to  doubt  the  certainty 
of  the  ready  separation  of  the  plates  under  the  circumstances  mentioned;  and 
he  will  then  probably  give  the  preference  to  the  following  suggestion  of  our  own. 
^vide  a  common  house  hell  and  spring.  To  that  end  of  the  spring  by  which 
it  is  fixed  to  any  object,  tie  a  short  niece  of  tape,  sufficient  to  reach,  when  ex- 
tended, only  half  way  to  the  bell;  and  tothttend  of  tbespringneil  to  the  bell  tie 
another  piece  of  tape  of  the  same  length  as  the  former.  Then  compress  the  spring, 
so  that  we  tapes  can  overlap  each  other,  and  insert  between  them  a  piece  of 
wax,  (made  of  equal  parts  of  common  resin  and  bees'  wax)  which  may  be  com- 
pressed together  by  the  lingen.     The  overlapping  may  be  to  luch  a. 


,e  the  wax  to  soften  and  the  tapes  to  separate,  on  applying  a  heated 
■tmoapliere  to  them  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  when  the  elasticity  of  tht 
produce  the  required  clattering  of  the  belL 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  of  alarums  for  giving  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  predetermined  periods  of  lime,  by  means  of  easily  constructed 
relerring  the  reader  to  Clocks  amd  Watches  for  those  of  a  more 


elaborate  nature.  The  above  figure  represents  a  watch  alarum,  which  the 
inventor  stales  he  has  made  several  of,  and  that  ihey  answer  extremely  well. 
In  a  solid  frame  of  wood  f  9  aboat  8  inches  by  4,  and  1  thick,  is  inserted  a 
metallic  rod,  bent  into  a  right  angle  at  b,  to  which  are  attached  a  small  rod  i, 
and  two  fixed  pulleya  d  e.  /  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  having  inserted  at 
one  end  the  pipe  of'^a  watch  key,  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  rest  on  the  wvot 
of  the  watch,  (the  witch  being  nmk  a  litUe  into  the  &ame,)  and  turns  with  Uie 
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minute  luuid,  and  at  the  other,  »  [lin  vhicb  keepi  it  iteadj  by  pMsing  through 
a  bole  in  the  rod  jt.  A  thread  wliieh  is  fixed  to  the  oiece  /,  and  may  be  rolled 
round  it,  paues  under  the  pulley  «  over  d,  and  round  the  moveable  pulley  I,  la 
which  the  weifhtwii  attached;  and  being  brought  through  a  hole  in  the  rod  6  e 
ii  fixed  there  by  the  pin  g.  This  pin  ii  used  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  thread 
M  that  when  it  i»  completely  wound  off  the  cylinder  /,  the  weight »  may  rest 
cm  the  plane  A,  which  la  moveable  on  a  pin  at  m.  Tlie  bell  is  fixed  to  one  end 
of  a  long  spring  r  s  (,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  board  at  r;  at 
(  is  fixed  s  string,  which  keeps  the  bell  in  the  pnltion  represented  in  the  figure, 
b*  means  of  a  bit  of  wood  o  bserted  into  two  notches,  one  in  the  plane  k,  and 
the  other  in  the  horiioatal  part  of  the  fhune  n  ;  the  friction  Ot  the  bit  a  pre- 
venting  the  plane  h  &om  falling.  It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  by  windii^ 
the  thread  a  certain  number  of  times  round  /  the  weight  a  will  be  raised  to  a 
height  ftam  which  it  will  take  it  so  many  hours  to  descend  to  the  plane  h,  and  that 
when  it  does  reach  that  plane  and  prese  upon  It,  the  hit  a  will  be  released  from 
tbe  notch,  and  the  eltstici^  of  the  spring  will  make  Ibe  bell  ring  with  consi- 
derable violence. 

An  improved  mode  of  releuing  the  bell,  described  in  the  foregoing  plan,  is 
-rkiTjt^t  in  the  sutgoitied  diagram,  wherein  the  paili  are  drawn  upon  a  larger 
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scale.  In  this  figure  the  bit  of  wood  o  is  supposed  to  be  tightly  pulled  by  tha 
string  attached  to  the  sprine  of  tbe  bell,  its  lower  end  being  detained  by  a  fixed 
piece  b  b,  and  its  upper  end  held  by  a  bent  piece  of  brass,  which  turns  upon  a 
centre  at  e  f ,  and  whose  other  end  sustains  tne  plane  h  by  pressing  against  the 
piece  a  a.  The  descent  of  the  weight  depressing  the  plane  h,  causes  the  bent 
piece  of  brass  to  swing  loose  and  release  the  piece  of  wood  wliich  is  connected 
to  the  bell. 

Tbe  aimexed  figure  represents 
a  watch  alarum  that  is  sold  in 
tbe  shops  of  London,  and  which 
•»»  have  seen  perform  with  con- 
adeiable  accuracy.  The  expense 
of  it  is  onlv  seven  shillings,  a  a 
H  a  turned  mahi^any  stand ;  b 
IIm  vatcb  laid  in  a  velvet  cush- 
ioned earity  adapted  to  receive 
ft,  and  placed  in  such  a  poiitioD, 
lliat  tbe  boor  at  which  a  person 
nay  wWi  to  rite,  sball  be  pUc^ 
opponte  to  a  fiiwd  index  e.    A 

fiw  line,  cooaialing  of  a  single  horse  hair,  with  a  loop  at  the  end  of  it,  is 
laid  into  tbe  wtlch  of  a  guida  piece  d,  and  the  loop  is  then  slipped  over  the  how 
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hand  of  the  watch.  At  e  is  a  h'ght  ivory  lever ;  to  this  the  horse  hair  is  tied 
about  midway  of  its  length,  with  a  weight  /  suspended  to  its  lowest  end.  Th« 
bell  fff  fixed  on  its  steel  spring,  is  then  brought  into  the  position  shown  by  the 
line  hy  the  extremity  of  which  line  is  provided  with  a  brass  wire  hook,  then 
passed  over  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  and  put  on  to  the  upright  pin  L  When, 
Dy  the  process  of  time,  the  hour  hand  has  arrived  at  the  period  proposed,  which  is 
opposite  to  the  point  of  the  index,  the  horse  hair  slips  from  it,  the  little  weight 
thereby  becomes  unsupported,  pulls  down  the  ivory  lever,  raising  the  hook  of 
the  pin,  which,  releasing  the  spring,  sets  the  bell  ringing. 

The  periodical  journals  a  few  years  ago  abounded  with  plans  of  simple  alarums; 
and  any  person  having  a  taste  for  such  trifles  in  mechanics  might  easily  multiply 
them,  as  the  materials  as  well  as  the  arrangements  of  parts  may  be  almost  in- 
finitely varied.  Sand,  passing  through  a  minute  perforation,  (as  in  the  hour-glass,) 
and  charging  a  receptacle,  whose  weight  in  due  time  gave  motion  to  a  beU,  was 
a  common  expedient  The  substances  used  for  domestic  light  have  also  been 
called  into  use,  to  show  by  their  uniform  decrease  of  quantity  the  time  passed, 
and  by  their  decrease  of  weight  in  consequence  allow  tne  reaction  of  a  constant 
force  to  give  motion  to  an  alarum.  Tne  most  perfect  and  elegant  piece  of 
mechanism  for  this  purpose,  is  BerroUas's  patent  watch  alarum,  which  we  have 
fully  described  under  the  head  Horology. 

ALBUMEN.  A  viscous  ropy  fluid,  found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  white  of 
eggs,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  serum  or  colourless  part  of  the 
blood,  the  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye,  and  all  animal  matters,  contain  it  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  also  found  in  many  vegetables,  more  particularly  in 
those  which  undergo  spontaneous  fermentation.  The  juice  of  the  papau  tree, 
mushrooms,  and  many  other  fungi,  contain  considerable  quantities.  Pure 
albumen  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  the  white  of  an  egg  with  alcohol,  which 
separates  the  aqueous  particles.  From  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  more  than  15^  per  cent,  of  dry  albumen  exists;  for  if  it 
be  exposed  to  a  low  gradual  heat,  it  will  lose  about  80  per  cent  of  water,  and 
4|  of  a  liquid  uncoagulable  matter.  According  to  the  best  analysis,  it  is 
composed  of 

Carbon 52.883 

Oxygen 23.872 

Hydrogen 7.540 

Nitrogen 15.705 

100. 


The  most  remarkable  property  of  albumen  is  that  of  its  coagulating  or  forming 
a  white  solid  substance,  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat  At  the  temperature  of 
160O  Fahr.  it  solidifies,  and  is  then  insoluble  in  water.  On  this  account^  its  existence 
in  water  may  be  easily  detected.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock,  if  water  contain 
1^  of  its  weight  of  albumen,  it  becomes  opaque  on  boiling,  by  the  coagulation 
of  this  substance.  It  may  also  be  coagulated  by  a  power^  voltaic  battery.  If, 
after  coagulation,  a  continued  heat  be  applied,  a  semi-transparent  homy  sub- 
stance is  formed.  Albumen  is  soluble  in  water  by  agitation,  but  the  coagulum 
is  not,  unless  artificial  pressure  be  applied ;  tliis  may,  however,  be  dissolved  by 
most  of  the  acids.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphur 
exists  in  albumen.  If  the  serum  of  blood  is  evaporated  in  a  silver  vessel,  a  coat 
of  sulphuret  of  silver  is  formed :  tliis  also  occurs  when  a  spoon  has  been  dipped 
frequently  in  a  boiled  egg.  Albumen  is  a  delicate  and  valuable  test  for  tnat 
fatal  poison,  corrosive  sublimate,  which  it  precipitates  from  its  solution  in  white 
flocculi.  It  also  renders  the  poison  inert,  and  is  therefore  employed  as  a  remedy. 
A  valuable  cement  for  joining  earthenware,  china,  stone,  &c.  is  made  by  mixing 
albumen  diluted  with  water  and  quick  lime.  This  cement  will  harden  under 
water,  and  sets  in  the  open  air  almost  immediately.  Albumen  is  very  extensively 
employed  in  clarifying  wines,  and  also  in  rendering  leather  supple.  It  undergoes 
decomposition  rapidly  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  emits  a  very  rauseous 
odour.    The  coagulated  albumen  is  not  liable  to  decomposition. 
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ALCHEMY.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  eU  (the)  and  kemia 
(excellent),  and  signifies  the  most  exalted  science.  It  is  a  branch  of  chemistry, 
the  ol^ccts  of  which  were  the  transmutation  of  inferior  metals  to  gold;  the 
discoTeiy  of  an  elixir  vitce,  or  universal  medicine ;  an  universal  solvent ;  and 
other  visionary  and  impracticable  schemes.  The  Saracens  are  supposed  to  have 
first  introduces  the  art  into  Europe ;  and  sq  eagerly  was  it  pursued  by  many 
of  the  most  exalted  in  station  ana  even  in  knowledge,  that  monarchs  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  practise  it,  or  to  be  duped  by  it.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Caligula  endeavoured  to  obtain  gold  from  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic;  and  Edward  I. 
witnened  an  attempt  made  by  Ravraond  Lufly  to  obtain  the  precious  metal 
fit>m  iron,  which  it  was  believed  he  accomplished.  Most  of  the  alchemists 
imagined  that  gold  was  the  only  elementary  metal,  and  that  the  others  were 
merely  gold  contaminated  by  foreign  matters,  from  which  it  was  possible  to 
separate  it  It  was  ako  imagined  that  mercury  might  be  solidified,  and  that 
silver  would  be  the  result,  in  these  futile  pursuits  many  lives  were  spent,  and 
splendid  fortunes  sacrificed.  The  art  of  the  professors  of  alchemy  was  shrouded 
in  mystery,  which  none  but  the  initiated  could  penetrate.  Their  language  was 
symbolical,  and  they  either  believed  or  propagated  the  notion  that  supernatural 
influence  was  necessary,  and  might  be  commanded  in  their  pursuits.  Tne  student 
was  sometimes  required  to  qualify  himself  for  the  attainment  of  his  object  by 
acts  of  devotion  and  charity.  The  operations  were  by  some  only  attempted  when 
planetary  influence  was  supposed  favourable  to  success.  So  many  exalted  per- 
sons became  the  dupes  and  victims  of  the  professors  of  alchemy,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  all  attempts  to  make  gold  or  silver  under 
the  pain  of  felony.  From  the  numerous  well-authenticated  instances  of  persons 
having  procured  eold  by  certain  mjrsticd  operations  with  the  aid  of  fire,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  a  fraudulent  slight  of  hand  was  practised.  A  hollow 
rod,  containing  gold  dust,  is  said  to  have  oeen  employed  in  stirring  the  contents 
of  the  crucible,  or  the  precipitated  solution  of  gold  used  as  a  component  in  the 
powder  of  projection.  In  these  ridiculous  attempts,  however,  many  valuable 
chemical  discoveries  were  accidentally  made.  Porcelain  china  was  first  obtained 
by  an  alchemist  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ALCOHOL.  The  purely  spirituous  part  of  liquors,  which  have  undergone 
the  vinous  fermentation.  It  is  the  product  of  the  saccharine  principle  formed 
by  the  successive  processes  of  vinous  fermentation  and  distillation ;  and  all  fer- 
mented liquors  wul  afibrd  it  Although  brandy,  rum,  arrack,  malt  spirits,  and 
the  like,  difiTer  much  in  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  other  properties,  the  spirituous 
part,  or  alcohol,  is  the  same  in  each.  The  chief  properties  of  alcohol  are  the 
following :  It  is  a  colouriess  transparent  liquor,  very  movable  and  light,  from 
which  cause  tlie  bubbles  formed  by  shaking  it  subside  instantly.  Its  smell  is 
poignant  and  agreeable,  and  its  taste  hot  and  pungent  It  is  so  exceedingly 
volatile  as  to  be  converted  into  vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  hand ;  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  evaporates  at  1(K»  above  the  freezing  point,  and  leaves  no  residue 
except  a  little  water,  when  not  quite  pure.  It  boils  at  about  165o  Fahr.,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  Uiat  it  cannot  be  frozen,  although  Dr.  Hutton  asserts  that  he 
succeeded  in  fireesing  it ;  but  as  he  kept  his  method  a  secret,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  repeat  the  process.  Alcohol,  when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  if  it 
be  pure,  bums  with  a  light  flame,  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  yielding  by 
the  eombostion  a  vapour,  which  is  found  to  be  nothing  but  water,  and  the  weight 
of  which  Lavoisier  found  to  exceed  by  ]  part  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  consumed. 
AJcoliol  mixes  with  water  in  any  propoi  ion,  giving  out  heat  by  the  mixture ; 
and  a  nratual  penetration  of  the  parts  takes  place,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  two 
liquon,  when  mixed,  is  less  than  when  separate.  So  strong  is  the  aflfini^ 
between  Uiese  two  fluids,  that  water  is  capable  of  separating  alcohol  from  many 
of  the  substances  which  may  be  united  with  it;  and  again  alconol  decomposes  most 
saline  solutions,  and  precipitates  the  salts.  The  following  substances  are  soluble 
in  alcobuDl  in  different  proportions :  all  the  alkalies,  when  pure ;  several  of  the 
neutral  earths  and  metallic  salts ;  sulphur  in  vapour ;  phosphorus  slightly ;  the 
essential  oils ;  and  the  odorous  part  of  vegetables,  resins,  and  gum-resins,  wax, 
■pennaoeti,  biliary  calculi,  &c  The  following  substances  arc  insoluble  u\  8\co\\^\ 
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the  alkaline  cjirbonates ;  all  the  sulphates ;  some  of  the  nitrates  and  muriates ; 
metals ;  metallic  oxides  and  metallic  acids  ;  all  the  pure  earths ;  the  fixed  oils, 
unless  when  united  to  alkalies,  or  converted  into  drymg  oils  hy  metallic  oxides; 
muscular  fihre ;  the  coagulum  of  blood ;  and  albumen.  To  ascertain  the  purity 
of  alcohol,  various  methods  have  been  devised.  It  has  been  thought  that  alcohol 
which  bums  readily  and  leaves  no  residue  is  very  pure,  but  this  test  is  fallacious, 
for  the  heat  produced  is  sufficient  to  dry  up  part  of  the  water.  Another  method 
is,  to  drop  a  small  quantity  of  it  on  gunpowaer,  and  set  fire  to  the  spirit,  and  if 
the  spirit  be  pure,  it  will  bum  quietly  on  the  powder,  and  the  last  portion  of  it 
will  ignite  the  powder,  but  if  the  spirit  be  watery,  the  powder  will  not  explode. 
This  proof  is,  also,  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  for  if  any  considerable  quantity 
of  even  the  best  alcohol  be  poured  on  a  small  quantity  of  powder,  the  water 
which  it  affords  as  it  bums,  moistens  the  powder  and  prevents  it  from  kindlinff ; 
and  if  it  be  only  barely  moistened,  any  spirit  that  will  biun  will  inflame  it. 
The  most  accurate  method  is  to  find  its  specific  gravity  by  a  hydrometer,  noting 
carefully  at  the  same  time  its  temperature.  The  uses  of  alcohol  are  very 
numerous,  and  it  is  extensively  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  In  com- 
bination with  copal,  resin,  &c.  it  forms  varnishes.  From  its  antiseptic  power  it 
is  well  calculated  to  preserve  anatomical  preparations.  Its  gentle  ana  steady 
heat,  unaccompanied  by  smoke,  renders  it  eligible  for  burning  in  lamps ;  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  freezing  it  in  any  known  degree  of  cold,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  mdicating  the  lower  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  thermometer. 
Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  properties  and  uses  of  alcohol,  we  shall  proceed 
to  describe  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  an 
account  of  several  modifications  of  the  apparatus  employed,  which  have  been 
recently  invented,  and  embracing  a  description  of  the  most  improved  French 
distilling  apparatus.  The  substances  from  which  alcohol  is  chiefly  prepared, 
are  the  jmce  of  the  grape,  molasses,  grain,  and  the  farina  of  potatoes ;  these 
substances  containing  a  large  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  whicn  is  the  basis  of 
the  vinous  fermentation.  The  mode  of  extracting  this  saccharine  matter  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  operated  upon ;  but  a  saccharine  solution 
being  obtained,  the  mode  of  converting  it  into  alcohol  is  the  same  for  them  all. 
The  solution  is  first  set  to  ferment,  a  certain  quantity  of  yeast  or  other  fermenting 
principle  being  in  some  cases  added.  During  the  fermentation  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  temperature ;  if  it  exceed  TT^'  Fahr.  the  fermen- 
tation will  be  too  rapid ;  if  below  60o  Fahr.  the  fermentation  will  cease.  The 
mean  between  these  points  is  considered  as  the  most  fiivourable,  and  the  fer- 
mentation must  be  continued  until  the  liquor  grows  fine  and  pungent  to  the 
taste,  but  not  so  long  as  to  permit  the  acetous  fermentation  to  commence. 
When  the  fermentation  is  finisned,  the  liquor,  if  it  be  the  juice  of  the  g^rapCy 
is  termed  wine  ;  but  if  the  produce  of  other  substances,  it  is  termed  UHuh,  The 
wine  or  wash  is  put  into  a  still  (of  which  it  should  occupy  about  three- 
fourths,)  and  distilled  with  a  gentle  fire,  as  long  as  any  spirit  comes  over, 
which  is  generally  until  about  half  the  wash  is  consumed.  The  form  of  the 
common  stiU  is  too  well  known  to  need  ^ny  particular  description;  it  generally 
consists  of  a  larse  boiler,  made  of  copper,  and  fixed  in  masonry  over  a  fire- 
place. The  boiler  has  a  head  of  a  globular  form,  to  which  is  soldered  a  neck, 
which,  forming  a  complete  arch,  curves  downwards,  and  fits  into  what  is  called 
the  worm.  The  worm  is  a  long  tube,  generally  made  of  pewter,  of  a  gradually 
decreasing  diameter,  and  is  curled  round  into  a  spiral  form ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
tub  which  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water  during  the  distillation.  The  produce  of 
the  first  distillation  forms  what  is  termed  low  wines  ;  consisting  of  alcohol  com- 
bined with  a  large  portion  of  water,  on  an  average  about  one  part  of  alcohol  to 
five  parts  of  water.  This  is  re-distilled,  and  anords  proof  spirit,  consisting  of 
equal  portions  of  spirit  and  water.  The  proof  spirit  being  returned  to  the  still 
and  rtndistilled,  the  product  is  called  spirits  of  wine  or  ucohol,  being  alcohol 
combined  with  a  very  small  portion  of  water,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
free  it  by  distillation,  but  which  may  be  wholly  or  in  great  part  removed  by  other 
processes,  to  be  hereafter  described.  The  first  important  improvement  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  alcohol  was  introduced  by  a  French  chemist  named  Adam, 
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who,  by  a  happy  application  of  scientific  principles,  was  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  tedious  re-distuJations,  and  to  obtain  alcohol  highly  concentrated  by  a  single 
operation ;  economising  time,  labour,  fiiel,  and  (what  in  many  situations  is 
highly  important,)  water  for  condensation ;  besides  obtaining  spirits  of  a  superior 
qi^ty,  with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  produced.    The  principle  of  his  in- 
vention consists  in  causing  the  vapour  of  the  wine,  with  which  the  still  is 
charged,  to  pass  through  a  quantity  of  wine  contained  in  a  vessel  placed  between 
the  mJl  and  the  refrigerator,  by  which  the  vapour  is  condensed,  and  imparts  its 
heat  and  alcohol  to  the  wine,  until  at  length  it  enters  into  ebullition ;  and  as 
this  wine,  besides  its  natural  portion  of  sJcohol,  has  received  the  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  vapour  of  the  wine  in  the  still,  its  vapour  will  be  more  highly 
charged  with  alcohol  than  the  former,  and  this  vapour  in  its  turn  is  condensed 
in  another  vessel  similar  to  the  former,  and  so  on  through  a  number  of  vessels 
in   succession,  until  it  arrives  at  the  refrigerator  highly  concentrated.      His 
apparatus  in  its  arrangement  resembled  "Wolfe's  apparatus:"  between  the  still 
and  the  refrigerator  were  placed  three  or  four  strong  copper  vessels,  named 
eggs,  from  their  shape.     From  the  head  of  the  still  a  pipe  proceeded  to  nearly 
the  bottom  of  the  first  eggt  and  from  the  top  of  each  egg^  a  similar  pipe  pro- 
ceeded to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  next  egg  in  succession,  the  pipe  from  the  top 
of  the  last  egg  being  connected  to  the  worm,  which  first  traversed  a  vessel  or 
reservoir  containing  wine,  and  then  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  cold 
water.     From  the  wine  reservoir  a  pipe  went  to  the  still,  communicating  also 
with  the  bottom  of  the  eggs,  bv  means  of  cocks,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the 
still  and  eggs  with  the  liquid  for  distillation,  the  several  vessels  being  each  filled 
about  three-fourths.  When  ebullition  takes  place  in  the  stiU,  the  vapour  issuing 
from  it  is  condensed  by  the  wine  in  the  first  egg  gradually  raismg  its  tem- 
perature until  it  likewise  boils,  and  its  vapour  (which  is  richer  in  alcohol  than 
the  vapour  from  the  still)  is  in  like  manner  condensed  in  the  wine  of  the  second 
egg,  and  so  on  through  the  remaining  eggs,  the  vapour  issuing  from  the  last 
into  the  refrigerator  being  highly  concentrated.    The  upper  part  of  the  refri- 
gerator being  immersed  in  the  wine  reservoir,  the  alcohohc  vapour  in  its  passage 
uirough  the  refrigerator  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  wine  by  which  it 
k  torrounded,  and  is  finally  condensed  by  the  cold  water  in  which  the  lower 
portion  of  the  refrigerator  is  immersed.     When  the  vapour  from  the  still  no 
looffer  contains  alcohol,  the  contents  of  the  still  are  discharged,  and  the  stUl  is 
re-^iaiged  from  the  first  egg,  which  is  charged  in  its  turn  from  the  second,  and 
•o  OD  throughout  the  series,  the  last  egg  being  charged  from  the  wine  reservoir, 
the  wine  in  which  has  been  already  considerablv  heated  by  the  passage  of  the 
alcoholic  vapour  through  the  refrigerator.     Although  the  principle  of  this  in- 
▼cotion  is  aomirable,  and  has  served  as  the  basis  of  a  great  part  of  the  subsequent 
improvements  in  distillatory  apparatus,  yet,  as  was  to  be  expected,  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  several 
of  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  for  which  reason  we  omit  giving  a 
drawing  of  the  originaL 

About  the  same  time  that  Adam  introduced  the  important  improvement  just 
described,  M.  Solimani,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Central  School 
of  the  GKronde,  contrived  to  obtain  the  same  results  by  a  different  method. 
The  principle  upon  which  his  invention  is  based  is,  that  water  to  exist  in  the 
state  of  vapour  requires  a  temperature  of  212o  Fahr.,  whilst  alcohol  boils  at 
•bout  165^ ;  and  that  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  vapours  be  exposed  to  any  tem- 
perature between  these  two  points,  a  portion  of  the  watery  vapour  will  be 
condensed,  which  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  below  212o. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  Solimani's  still,  as  improved  by  Curadau.  a  is 
the  door  of  the  furnace ;  b  the  ash-pit ;  e  the  boiler,  with  a  large  cylindrical 
head  d;  e  the  exit  tube  for  the  vapours,  connected  by  a  union  joint  to  the  worm 
jf  in  the  tub  g.  This  tub  is  fillea  with  water,  which  is  to  be  maintained  at  a 
temperature  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  spirit  reauired,  and  the  spirituous 
▼aponr  that  passes  upwards  through  me  worm/ along  the  tube  A,  then  descends 
through  the  worm  1 1  surrounded  with  wine,  in  the  vessel  k,  where  it  becomes 
eoodnaed.  The  liquid  spirit  then  runs  through  another  woml^  iunof\uid«d^^ 
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cold  natei,  which  completely  cooli  it  before  it  ii  diacharged  by  the  pipe  n  into 
the  recipient  o.  To  prevent  the  water  in  the  tub  g  from  beeoraing  too  hot  by 
the  paiuge  of  the  heated  vapours  through  the  worm/,  and  to  preierve  it  at  an 
even  temperature,  cold  water  firom  an  elevated  cislem  U  introduced  at   the 


by  R  pipe  p,  the  quanUty  being  regulated  bv  a  atop-cock ;  and  the  wine 

■  ■ '    the  tub  1  ia  aupplied  from  a  veaael  above,  bjr 

'"  ■' ""  of  distillation  grows  hot:   ■*  — 


Which  aurrounda  tbi 

i>  of  the  pipe  g,     Thia 


therefore  used  to  charge  the  itill  oa  often  aa  the  former  charge  ia  worked  o^ 
and  the  apeot  wine  drawn  ofThy  the  cock  I;  and  aa  it  ia  economical  to  Cake  off 
the  hottest  portion,  the  cock  g  is  opened,  when  the  cold  wine  from  the  ciitern 
above  enters  at  the  bottom  of  k,  and  forces  the  upper  or  heated  poTtion  alone 
the  pipe  u  into  the  boiler  of  the  atill.  The  spirituous  rapouta  formed  io  the  tub 
i  are  conducted  by  the  head  r  and  the  curved  neck  i  into  the  worm^  where  it 
takea  the  course  of  the  vapoutH  which  proceed  from  the  atili.  The  tub  m  ia 
kept  ai  cold  aa  poiaible  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  M.  Curadau.  A  number 
of  apiral  pipes  suiTOund  the  tub  on  the  inside,  the  ends  of  only  two  of  which 
are  shewn  in  the  figure  to  avoid  confusion.  Now,  aa  the  upper  part  of  the  tub 
is  always  [be  warmest,  a  current  of  air  is  produced  in  theae  pipes,  which  serve* 
to  cool  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  wonn  /  being  aurrounded 
with  a  medium  of  about  180"  Fahr.  returns  to  the  atill  the  greater  portion  of 
the  waterjr  part  of  the  vapours,  so  that  by  this  apparatus  apirita  of  great  strength 
may  be  obtained  at  a  single  operadon. 

BerarSt  /mprooed  Stiu.  This  invention  consisted  in  Che  application  of  a  lofly 
neck  and  head  to  the  body  of  a  common  still,  which,  being  exposed  to  ths 
cooling  influence  of  the  air,  a  conaideisble  condensation  took  ptace  in  ihosa 
|iBrts,  but  the  liquor  thus  re-formed  was  not  permitted  to  nm  back  immediately 
into  the  boiler,  hut  to  fall  upon  partitions  with  raised  ledges,  so  that  the  aacendins 
vapour  had  to  traverse  over  the  succeadve  layers  of  fluid  in  the  partitions,  and 
became  for  the  most  part  condensed  in  its  paaasge,  only  the  atrongeat  or  purest 
spirit  passing  beyond  the  head. 

Instead  of  a  more  particular  description  of  Berard's  method,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Derome's  still,  in  which  the  method  is  introduced  with 
cotuiderable  improvements.     This- apparatus  consists  of  seven  vessels  or  parte, 


peHaTmlng  upsrate  oSlcei:  namel]',  a  boiler  A;  a  dl»tUliiig  c 

icctiGcatoT  CC;   a  coadenier  I  Q;   a  relHgeTatOT;),'   and  a  r         

which  the  nipply  from  another  vend  U  ii  regulated.     It  is  coosidered  p 
■Ue  to  have  two  copper*  Uke  that  at  A,  aet  in  the  maeoniy  close  to  each  at 


n  that  the  heated  air  from  the  burning  fuel  under  one  copper  may  be  conducted 
imder  the  other.  Two  communicationa  are  also  to  be  matie  between  the  two 
eoppeia,  the  fint  bj  a  pipe  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  A  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  other ;  the  lecoiul  by  another  pipe  rising  from  the  top  of  the  latter,  (not 
repnamted)  and  descending  through  the  top  of  A  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
to  cany  all  (he  vapour  generated  underneath  the  liquid  therein.  At  a  6  is  a 
^BM  tube  to  show  the  exact  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  copper.  The  interior  of 
the  diatiUny  Eolumn,  BC  where  the  separation  of  the  alcolinl  takes  place,  is  flill 
of  ikelTei  perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which  the  vapour  from  A  neees- 
aarilr  paMca  aa  it  aaceuds,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  wine  or  liquid  to  be 
diatibed,  that  paaaes  through  the  same  apertures ;  both  the  wine  and  the  spirit 
*ra  tfana  retarded  iu  their  pngrtu,  and  become  intimately  mixed.  The  small 
tube  e  rf  b  of  glaas,  to  ahow  the  state  of  the  process  going  forward  in  the  rec- 
tificatar  C  C,  which  is  only  an  extension  upwards  of  the  column  beneath, 
'W  perforateo  shelves,  and  provided  with  a  glass  tube  i  f  to 
The- 


wbtrw  the  stole  of  the  process  in  this  pari 
'■"     ■  oat  t'         ■    '  ■   ■" 


e  vapour  rising  to  the  top  of  the 


raetilicator  peases  oat  throoeh  the  neck  H  into  a  long  worm,  coiled  horiEontally 
■a  Iba  eooMiwar  I  Q,  vhicD  it  a  copper  cylinder.    This  vessel  contun*  «me 
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that  becomes  heated  oy  passing  through  the  worm.  To  collect  the  spirit  that 
becomes  condensed  in  the  worm,  the  lower  side  of  each  coil  has  an  opening 
into  a  short  tube,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as  there  are  coils  to  the  worm. 
To  these  tubes  there  are  cocks,  to  draw  off,  as  may  be  required,  the  products  of 
any  or  all  of  them  (tlie  most  distant  from  the  rectificator  being  of  course  the 
strongest  spirit,)  either  into  the  refrigeratory,  by  the  upper  long  inclined  tube 
represented,  or  by  the  lower  one  back  again  into  the  rectificator  for  a  second 
rectification.  The  condenser  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  by  a  partition  o, 
with  a  communication  between  them  at  the  lower  part ;  there  are  also  three 
manholes  closed  by  lids  M  N  O  in  the  condenser,  for  the  coavenicHce  of  having 
it  cleaned ;  and  it  has  a  cock  F  to  draw  off  its  contents.  The  wine  is  constantly 
supplied  to  the  condenser  by  the  pipe  K  L,  and  as  constantly  flows  off  by  the 
tube  D  £.  p  constitutes  the  refrigeratory  or  cooler,  and  is  also  a  copper 
cylinder  containing  a  worm,  that  receives  the  condensed  vapours  through  the 
pipe  /  m,  and  delivei^  the  cooled  product  through  the  opening  V.  The  cooler 
is  constantly  supplied  with  cold  wme  by  the  pipe  R,  which  enters  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  wine  jpasses  off  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  by  the  pipe  R  L 
into  the  condenser  I  Q.  W  is  a  cock,  to  empty  the  cooler ;  S  is  the  reservoir 
which  contains  the  wine;  it  has  a  cock  p,  by  the  opening  of  which  the  quantity 
of  wine  to  be  supplied  to  the  apparatus  is  reeulated ;  and  in  order  that  this 
may  be  equal,  the  Bquid  is  kent  at  a  uniform  heirht  by  means  of  a  ball  cock  q  T, 
the  ])ipe  to  which  is  connected  with  the  principd  reservoir,  which,  for  example, 
may  be  the  vessel  U. 

if  ode  of  condudaw  the  operation.  The  cock  p  being  evened,  the  wine  from 
U  ])a8ses  through  all  the  vessels  into  the  two  coppers,  to  the  desired  height, 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  two  glass  gauges.  The  distilling  column  is  charged 
with  as  much  wine  as  will  prevent  a  free  passage  of  the  vapour ;  and  when  the 
condenser  and  cooler  are  mil,  the  entrance  of  more  wine  is  stopped,  and  the 
communication  is  net  re<-established  by  the  cock  p  until  die  wine  m  the  coppers 
has  parted  with  its  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  in  the  condenser  is  hot  enough  to  be 
introduced  into  the  distilling  column.  After  this,  a  small  stream,  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  apparatus  and  the  rapidity  of  the  work,  is  kept  constantly 
running  from  S,  and  then  begins  what  is  termed  the  continned  procest,  all  the 
previous  work  being  only  preparatory.  Afler  this,  the  supply  of  the  vessels 
with  wine,  the  evaporation,  condensation,  and  cooHng,  go  on  independently, 
requiring  only  attention  to  the  fire. 

Winter*t  Patent  DisHfUng  Apparatus  consists  of  two  vessels  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  which  may  be  applied  to  stills  of  every  form ;  and  will  enable  the 
distiller  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  spirit  contained  in  the  wash  at  one  operation, 
instead  of  the  repeated  distillations  necessary  in  the  usual  mode.  These  two 
vessels  contain  condensers,  which,  as  in  Sohmani  s  apparatus,  are  surrounded 
by  a  fluid  maintained  at  such  temperatures,  as  to  conaense  any  desired  portion 
of  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  vapour  from  the  still  bef(H«  it  enters  the  refrigerator. 
The  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  annexed  Fig.  1.  A  is  a  tube  by  which  the  vapours 
enter  from  the  still  into  the  first  receiver  B ;  C  a  conical  surface  or  plate ;  D 
the  principal  vapour  tube,  which  beins  closed  at  the  top,  the  vapours  descend 
by  tne  small  tunes  G  into  the  chamber  F.  These  amiall  tubes  are  placed  all 
around  the  principal  tube,  which  are  inserted  in  the  holes  shown  in  die  engraving 
just  above  D.  The  apparatus  is  surrounded  with  water  heated  to  ITO**,  and  is 
contained  in  the  tub  or  oath  T,  shown  in  section ;  and  as  the  vapours  contained 
in  the  tubes  are,  by  this  arrangement,  separated  into  small  portions,  a  rapid 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  parts  takes  place.  A  number  of  bent  tubes,  as  at 
H,  are  fixed  in  the  annular  plate,  whicn  covers  the  receiver  at  B  with  thehr 
upper  ends,  a  little  above  the  suHace,  which  serve  to  carry  off  the  condensed 
liquid  back  into  the  receiver  B.  The  vi^Kmr  improved  in  its  spirituosity,  is 
then  collected  in  the  chamber  F,  and  passes  firom  tnence  by  the  tube  I  into  the 
second  receiver  K.  The  top  plate  or  this  receiver  K,  as  well  as  the  bottom 
plate  of  the  third  receiver  N,  have  a  number  of  openings  or  apertures  fiorming 
concentric  circles,  as  at  L  L,  Fig.  2,  in  the  plan  of  the  apparatus,  which  we  also 
annex.  Into  each  of  thete  annidar  apertures  L  L  are  fixed  two  copper  cylinders, 


■  williin  ths  gtber,  knd  only  k  quarter  of  an  inch  ^>art;  and  m  tliero  lire 


S"iiidflt>;  dmihr  tafaea  too  posud  thiough  the  rscfl' 
wat«*  w  diffbud  over  ererj  part  of  the  extended  v 


lower  receiver  K  atcend,  u  befora  mentioned,  through  the  narrow  (pace* 
between  the  cylioden  into  the  upper  receiver  N,  in  a  high  slate  of  puri^  and 
itreogth.  From  this  lait  hold  it  proceeds  into  the  wonn  by  the  tube  P,  where 
it  ia  instantly  condensed  by  the  refrigerating  effect  of  the  cold  water,  by  which 
this  part  of  a  distillatory  apparatua  ia  always  surrounded.  The  water  contained 
in  the  second  bath  T,  shewn  in  section,  it  heated  to  1 40°  (or  less,  as  the  strength  of 
the  spirit  may  require,)  that  being  a  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  of  water, 
M  well  as  that  from  the  empyreumatic  oila,  cannot  exiat.  This  apparatus  ia  stated 
to  be  ao  effective,  that  in  an  experiment  made  at  an  eminent  distillery  in  London, 
In  the  presence  of  several  experienced  distillers,  "  feints  80  per  cent,  under  proof 
were  put  into  the  still,  and  came  out  at  one  operation  at  55  per  cent  over  proof." 
OritnbU't  Patent  DiitiUing  Apparaivi  consists  of  a  aeries  of  veij  small 
tubes,  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  still,  the  upper  ends  being  nceived 


into  a  close  box,  from  whence  the  uncondenaod  vapour  passes  o 
whilst  the  condensed  purliun  is  returned  to  the  stilt.  It  is  ahewi 
panying  engraving,  where  A  is  the  still ;  B  the  boltoiv  box  of 


to  the  worm, 
In  the  accom- 
the  apparatus, 
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fitting  on  the  still ;  bb  a.  plate  of  copper,  fitting  on  the  box  B ;  c  c  c  are  open 
tubes,  through  which  the  vapour  ascends  into  ue  top  box  D,  where  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  aqueous  vapour  takes  place  from  the  spirits ;  the  tubes  cec  project 
through  the  bottom  plate  of  the  box  D,  so  that  the  oily  and  aqueous  matters 
are  not  allowed  to  return  by  the  small  tube,  which  would  impede  the  vapour 
issuing  from  the  still,  but  run  back  into  the  still  by  the  larger  comer  tubes  d  dj 
which  are  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  plate  at  e  e.  The  lower  ends  of  these 
tubes  are  turned  up  syphon-wise,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  vapour  from  the 
stilL  c  c  is  a  stay  plate  for  the  tubes ;  in  the  box  B  is  a  range  of  tubes  ff  ff  ff, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  maintained  when  the  spirit  is  required 
very  strong,  (but  not  generally  used)  having  its  egress  and  exit  at  /  A.  F  is 
the  pipe  that  convevs  the  spirituous  vapour  into  the  worm,  and  a  Uiermometer 
at  £  serves  to  r^^ulate  the  operations.  We  understand  that  an  apparatus  of 
this  description  is  or  was  in  use  at  Messrs.  Booth  and  Co.'s  distillery,  but  do 
not  know  how  far  it  answered  the  proposed  end. 

EvanM*i  Patent  DistUUnp  Apparatut.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
effect  a  more  equal  and  uniform  distribution  of  heat  to  the  liquid  under  dis- 
tillatioD,  than  is  obtained  in  stills  as  hitherto  constructed,  as  well  as  obtaining 
spirits  dT  great  strength  at  a  single  operation.  As  the  plan  is  totally  difierent 
from  any  of  the  precedii^  ones,  and  as  some  of  the  arrangements  evince  great 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  inventor,  we  lay  it  before  the  reader,  without, 
however,  exnressing  an  opmion  as  to  its  applicability  in  practice.  The  engraving 
represents  tne  whde  operation  at  one  view,  a  is  a  pipe  which  conveys  the 
wash  or  fermented  liquor  into  a  reservoir  b,  where  it  is  maintained  at  a  certain 
level  by  the  ball  valve  c  dia  the  still,  which  is  a  revolving  copper  cylinder, 
with  ledges  fixed  in  horizontal  lines  against  the  inner  surface,  to  increase  the 
agitation  of  the  wash  as  it  turns  upon  its  hollow  axis/^  ;  its  motion  is  derived 
from  the  RKir-wheel  h  acting  upon  the  pinion  t  fixed  upon  its  hollow  axis ;  j 
is  the  rectifier;  this  is  formed  of  a  large  pipe  of  uniform  bore,  coiled  up  into 
the  ^pind  figure  exhibited,  with  the  ends  bent,  so  as  to  form  axes  for  rotation, 
on  one  of  which  a  pinion  k  (corresponding  to  that  at  t)  is  fixed ;  and  this 
pinion  b  acted  upon  oy  another  spur-wheel  Ton  the  same  shaft  as  the  other;  m 
IS  the  common  distiller's  refrigeratory ;  and  n  a  receiver  for  the  distilled  spirit. 
The  figure  represented  in  dotted  hues,  is  intended  to  show  the  position  in 
which  the  still  is  drawn  ufi  when  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  it.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  at  o  a  universal  joint,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  enables  it  to  be 
easily  done,  after  having  separatea  the  connecting  tubes  at  the  union  joint, 
represented  contiguous  thereto.  The  rectifier  j  communicates  with  the  still 
throufh  the  boUow  axle  p,  and  with  the  refrigeratory  through  a  stufiing-box ; 
and  the  still  communicates  with  the  reservoir  by  means  of  a  syphon  passing 
through  the  hollow  axis  /.  The  outward  part  of  the  syphon  has  two  unequal 
limbs ;  the  short  one  is  inserted  in  the  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
the  still  with  wash,  and  the  long  limb  for  discharging  the  spent  liquor.  In 
order  to  charge  the  still,  the  ball  of  the  valve  is  pressed  downward,  so  as  to 
raise  the  liqjuid  above  the  top  of  the  syphon ;  this  sets  the  syphon  in  action, 
and  causes  it  to  fill  the  still  to  the  same  level  as  the  liquid  in  the  reservoir. 
Thus  prepared  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  a  slow  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the 
still  by  hand  or  any  other  convenient  first  mover,  applied  to  the  shaft  upon 
which  the  spur-wheels  k  and  /  are  fixed.  The  continuous  motion  of  the  liquid 
prevents  the  formation  of  empyreuma,  however  fierce  the  fire  may  be ;  and  by 
the  agitation  of  the  liquid,  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  applied,  a  rapid  pro- 
duction of  vapour  is  caused,  which  immediately  enters  the  hollow  axis  ^,  and 
passes  into  the  coiled  worm  of  the  rectifier  j.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe, 
that  this  capacious  worm  revolves  in  the  direction  poiuted  out  by  the  arrow ; 
consequently  whatever  portion  of  the  vapour  becomes  condensed  in  it,  runs  out 
at  every  revohition  back  through  the  hoUow  axis  g  into  the  still,  and  the  hollow 
axis  y  is  for  this  purpose  made  tapering  wider  towards  the  still,  so  as  to  give 
the  liqtiid  a  descent  to  run  freely  into  it  Tho  vessel  j  is,  therefore,  properly 
termea  a  rectifier,  as  it  separates  the  water  from  the  diluted  alcohol  before 
passing  out  of  it  into  the  refrigeratory  m.     In  tliis  it  arrives  in  a  stete  more  oi 


Tkpouriied  1  and  tliis  operation  ii  unlfonnly  conlbae  \  tluring  the  rotatlcin  of 
tlM  veuel,  owing  to  iu  pauing  through  a  tubular  uii.  l^e  ijphon  in  like 
manner  enables  the  ttill  to  be  diicharged  without  stopping  the  machinery. 
When  it  ia  necosHrv  to  recharge  the  atill  with  the  fire  under  it,  a  thick  ewt- 
iion  iliding  plate  is  drawn  from  the  back,  so  as  to  interpose  itselF  between  the  fire 
■nd  tha  atill,  uid  thus  prevenE  any  injurious  effects  to  the  contents  at  the  latter. 


llw  Mlowlng  enfrsring  repmenti  m  a^pantu  whi,  h  hjw  been  pwyoeed 
Tat  diitiDation  t^  me&n*  of  (team  or  heated  ur,  acting  through  the  ncdiiun  of  an 
eztendve  metallic  lurface  upoa  a  thin  film  of  liqaid,  in  ordrr  lo  proniota  a  ipeodj 

be  nqiplied 


mJiili  by  k  ^pe  frem  the  brewhoiue.  By  tutnin^  die  cock  in  the  pipe  t, 
the  watfc  bin  npon  the  exterior  Mnftc*  of  the  eonieal  evaporator  c,  fbrmcd  of 
tMi  onppcr*  The  liquid  li  tint  nceiTed  into  a  imall  bsnn,  mrronDdinK  the  cone 
-Mar  ha  ^eXf  havi^  muneniiii  imall  perfatatiom  at  the  bottom,  by  whMi 
■I  Ml  iIm  liquid  ii  eqnallj  diffiued  in  a  thin  itntum  over  the  nirtace  of  the 
«oae  &  4  i«  tiie  evening  iMo  Ibe  cone  e,  bj  which  the  beating  medium  i* 
wbiilltrd,  and  m*Mad  iriA  *  rdre  w  eock  for  regulating  the  lemperatore ; 
tad  lb«  beat  befaig  Hiiuntdnad  it  about  iet>>  bat  a  imall  portion  of  aqoeoM 
npov  wotdd  >1m  vitb  the  tpiritnoui,  and  Ac  ipirit  irould  tbui  be  anar^ed 
«  the  coMMinement  at  Aa  proe««  ftom  tboae  nutten  which  Muafl;  eon- 
Mi^MiifiilliarbMtwiBMi^otiBfc    That  portion  eftlMWMhthiiMCi!{« 
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evaporation  owing  tQ  the  low  heat,  (and  whioh  would  consist  chiefly  of  water 
and  extractive  matter,)  will  run  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone  by  a  circular 
gutter,  and  from  thence  pass  out  by  an  aperture  or  pipe,  as  at  e,  while  the 
more  spirituous  rises  between  the  inner  cone  e  and  the  outer  cone  //,  enters 
the  neck  g^  and  from  thence  proceeding  through  the  spiral  worm,  shown  in 
the  wash  vat  a,  is  received  into  the  recipient  A,  partly  in'  the  form  of  vapour, 
and  partly  in  the  liquid  state ;  having  in  its  passage  through  the  worm  com- 
municated so  large  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  wash  in  which  the  worm  is 
immersed,  that  a  slight  additional  heat  will  be  sufficient  to  separate  its  alcoholic 
constituents.  A  small  portion  of  strong  spirituous  vapour  will  collect  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vat  a,  which  may  be  conducted  off  by  the  tube  o  into  a  separate 
recipient  or  refrigeratory,  as  the  spirits  thus  produced  will  be  of  superior  purity. 
The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  vapour  passes  onwards  through  tne  open  tube 
t  into  the  great  refrigeratory  h  This  is  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  or  vat,  with  a 
strong  false  bottom  at  /,  into  which  are  soldered  a  great  number  of  small  thin 
pipes  1 1  risine^  vertically  and  open  at  both  ends,  the  upper  extremities  being 
soldered  into  the  bottom  plate  of  the  chamber  m.  The  portion  of  the  vat  above 
the  false  bottom  I  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water  by  a  service-pipe  inserted  at  the 
lower  part,  the  vapour,  therefore,  rising  up  through  the  pipes  <  /,  is  exposed 
very  much  subdivided  to  a  verv  extended  metallic  surface,  surrounded  by 'cold 
water,  by  which  its  caloric  will  be  very  rapidly  abstracted ;  the  condensed 
liquid  which  then  runs  back  down  the  pipes,  meets  with  the  rising  vapour  in 
its  progress,  and,  by  that  means,  condenses  a  further  portion  at  a  nigher  tem- 
perature than  would  have  otherwise  been  accomplished,  which  Is  the  object  of 
causing  the  vapour  to  proceed  upwards  instead  of  forcing  it  downwards,  as  in 
the  ordinary  practice.  By  these  arrangements  it  is  expected  that  very  little 
vapour  will  reach  the  upper  chamber  m  if  the  water  is  not  allowed  to  get  above 
800 .  but  if  the  supply  of  cold  water  should  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  the 
vapour  must  proceed,  of  course,  from  the  tube  n  to  another  refrigeratory.  To  a 
bevelled  wheel  at  ^  are  attached  two  long  bars,  or  scraners  r  r,  the  edges  of 
which  scrape  or  brush  against  the  surface  of  the  cone  to  dear  it  of  sediment  or 
incrustrations,  which  will  then  fall  to  the  bottom ;  the  bars  are  connected  by  a 
ring  at  $ ;  such  an  apparatus  will  be  useful  in  the  distillation  of  liquids  that 
contain  much  extractive  matter.  From  the  above  description  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  the  distillation  is  carried  on  without  intermission,  the  wash  being  admitted 
in  a  small  stream,  in  such  quantity  as  to  allow  the  alcoholic  portion  to  be 
evaporated  in  its  passage  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  cone  c,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  to  pass  off  in  a  stream  by  the  waste  pipe  at  e,  as  lonff  as  fermented 
wash  is  supphed  from  the  brewhouse.  It  has  been  stated,  though  we  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  separate  the  alcoholic 
from  the  aqueous  parts  of  fermented  liquors,  by  simphr  causing  them  to  flow 
over  a  heated  surface ;  and  that  preference  has  thererore  been  given  to  stills 
constructed  upon  the  combined  principles  of  Adam  and  Solimani. 

We  have  already  mentioned  tne  pulp  of  potatoes  as  amongst  the  substances 
from  which  alcohol  may  be  obtained ;  ana  the  manufacture  has  been  for  some  time 
past  carried  on  in  various  places  with  great  success.  The  apparatus  and  process 
which  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  are  both  of  foreign  invention,  and  were  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  patentee,  M.  Saintmarc,  of  the  Belmont  Distillery. 
Vauxhall.  The  potatoes  being  first  washed  clean,  are  taken  to  a  mill  and  ground 
into  pulp.  This  pulp  is  then  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  takes 
up  the  chief  part  of  the  contaminating  brown  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  then 
poured  through  a  coarse  sieve,  which,  detaining  those  pieces  that  have  escaped 
the  mill  without  being  ground  into  pulp,  they  are  rejected  as  ineligible  for  fer- 
mentation, and  applied  to  the  feeding  of  pig^.  The  pulpy  liquid  thus  freed 
from  the  coarser  pieces,  runs  into  a  trough  containing  a  number  of  small  holes, 
and  lined  in  the  inside  with  a  linen  cloth  sufficientiy  fine  to  prevent  the  floating 
particles  of  starch  from  passing  through ;  the  water  then  drains  through  the 
linen,  leaving  the  pulp  and  starch  to  settle  in  a  mass.  When  it  has  sufficientiy 
drained,  and  become  solid  and  compact,  it  is  removed  from  thence  and  laid 
upon  a  plastered  floor,  which  rapidly  absorbs  a  great  portion  of  its  moisture. 
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To  dry  it  entirely,  it  is  afterwards  placed  in  a  kiln  or  stove,  which  completes 
that  part  of  the  process.  In  the  dry  state  the  pulp  may  be  kept  uniniured  for 
years,  and  mav  therefore  be  stored  away  for  future  use.  The  wet  pulp  being, 
however,  equally  serviceable  for  immediate  fermentation,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
dry  it  if  the  several  processes  in  distiUation  can  be  carried  forward  at  the  time. 


Siroposing  the  pulp  to  be  used  in  the  dry  state,  it  is  cut,  or  broken  to  pieces, 
and  mixed  in  the  vat  a,  with  sufficient  hot  water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence 
of  cream.  The  vessel  6,  lined  with  lead,  and  called  the  decomposing  vessel,  is 
then  to  be  supplied  with  water  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches ;  to  this,  a  quantity 
of  snlpharic  add  it  to  be  added,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of  acid 
to  twery  hnndred  pounds  of  dry  pulp;  but  only  ten  pounds  of  the  acid  to 
every  hundred  pounds  of  the  wet  pulp.  The  diluted  pulp  is  then  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  vessel  a,  through  the  cock  into  &,  containing  the  diluted 
acid ;  steam  is  then  to  be  admitted  from  a  boiler,  (not  shown  in  the  enerav- 
isgy)  by  turning  the  cock  in  the  pipe  e,  which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
▼eaid,  where  it  is  made  to  issue  from  a  steam-box ;  the  heat  causes  the  mix- 
ture to  boil,  and,  after  four  or  five  hours'  ebullition,  the  decomposition  is  con- 
ndered  complete.  Before,  however,  describing  the  next  part  of  the  process,  we 
ahoold  notice  that  a  worm-tub  d,  supplied  with  water  from  a  service-pipe,  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  decomposing  vessel ;  the  vapours  from  the  boiling 
uqoid  beneath  enter  this  worm,  and  are  therein  condensed  by  transmitting 
taeir  caloric  to  the  surrounding  water ;  and  the  water  thus  made  hot,  serves 
for  renlenbhing  the  vat  a  with  fresh  portions  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  be  re- 
qtrireo,  by  meant  of  a  connecting  tube /furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  The  conten  '•% 
of  the  vessel  b,  after  decomposition,  are  discharged  into  the  saturating  vessel  j, 
and,  daring  the  time  that  it  is  running,  a  quantity  of  lime,  or  chalk,  in  solution, 
may  be  poured  in  among  it  as  long  as  any  effervescence  continues,  which  will 
▼ary  aecordinff  to  the  d^^e  of  concentration  of  the  acid ;  but,  in  general,  three 
pounds  of  chuk,  or  lime,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  saturate  each  pound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  employed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  process.  The  liquid  in  the 
saturating  Teoel  having  now  become  transparent,  it  is  to  be  drawn  off  into  the 
termepting  Tat  k,  placed  beaeathi  leaving  the  precipitated  sediment  undisturbed 
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at  the  bottom  while  the  clear  liquor  is  running.  The  discharge  cock  being 
closed,  the  sediment  may  be  stirred  up  with  a  quantity  of  water,  to  take  up 
whatever  saccharine  or  fermentable  matter  it  may  contain  ;  this  should  be 
allowed  to  subside  ^^n,  and  the  clear  liquor  then  to  be  added  to  the  former  in 
the  vat  beneath.  To  promote  the  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  now  to 
be  added  to  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  to  every  hundred 
pounds  of  potatoe  pulp.  During  the  fermentation,  which  usually  occupies  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  should  be  preserved  at 
from  90^  to  100<>  Fahr.,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  where  it  is  conducted, 
at  from  SO®  to  85o.  The  patentee  having  discovered  that  the  introduction  of 
hydrogen  gas  facilitates  the  fermentative  process,  besides  increasing  and 
improving  the  produ^,  further  directs  that  the  vat  should  be  furnished  with  a 
tube  t,  along  which  the  gas  is  to  be  forced,  by  means  of  a  pump,  into  the 
liquid.  The  tube,  after  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  takes  a  hori- 
zontal serpentine  course;  in  this  part  it  is  perforated  with  numerous  small 
holes,  through  wliich  the  gas  escapes  and  bubbles  up  through  the  liquid.  This 
injection  of  the  gas  should  be  continued  until  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vat,  contains  an  excess  of  the  hydrogen.  The  patentee  is  of 
opmion  that  the  introduction  of  hydrogen  g;is  may  be  very  advantageously 
used,  not  only  in  this  process,  but  in  the  fermentation  of  all  matters  from 
which  spirit  or  alcohol  is  to  be  extracted.  When  the  vinous  fermentation  has 
ceased,  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off  through  the  tube  into  the  still  k.  This 
still  is  of  the  ordinary  construction,  except  that  instead  of  having  a  large  head, 
or  capital,  it  has  a  long  neck  rising  periiendicularly  from  tlie  body,  the  object 
of  which  is,  that  the  aqueous  part  of  the  vapours  may  be  condensed  before 
entering  the  inclined  part,  and  full  back  into  the  still,  while  the  more  volatile 
or  spirituous  pass  on  alone  into  the  bent  arm,  and  from  thence  into  the  refri- 
gerator or  worm-tub  /,  where  it  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  first  product  of  dis- 
tillation, called  low  wines  (which  is  a  very  weak  spirit).  The  low  wines  are 
then  taken  to  another  called  the  low  wine-still,  a  section  of  which  is  shewn  in 
the  accompanying  engraving. 


m  is  the  body  of  the  still  fixed  in  brick-work  over  a  furnace ;  a  long  perpen- 
dicular neck  proceeds  from  this  as  in  the  wash-still,  the  object  of  which  is,  that 
the  aqueous  part  of  the  vapour  may  be  condensed  as  it  ascends,  and  fall  back 
again  into  the  still,  while  the  more  volatile  and  spirituous  passes  on  through 
the  tube  n  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  o.  This  last-mentioned  vessel  has  a  tub 
of  cold  water  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  kept  supplied  by  the  service- 
pipe  pf  and  as  the  tube  n  passes  through  this  tub,  the  greater  part  of  the  vapour 
at  first  condenses  and  is  received  into  the  vessel  o  in  a  liquid  form  ;  but  as  the 
vapour  is  continually  coming  over  from  the  still,  the  condensed  liquor  is  at 
length  made  to  boil :  the  vapour  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  from  thence 
passes  up  the  tube  r  into  the  long  cylmdrical  vessel  «,  which  is  partly  immersed 
in  a  long  cistern  constantly  supplied  with  cold  water  by  the  usual  means.    The 
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cylindrical  vessel  t  is  divided  by  five  vertical  partitions  into  six  compartmentSi 
but  having  a  communication  from  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  bent  tubes  pro- 
ceeding from  the  upper  part  of  the  first  compartment,  to  the  lower  part  or  the 
second ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  second  to  the  third,  the  third  to 
the  fourth,  and  so  on.  It  will  now  be  readily  seen  that  the  most  aqueous  part 
of  the  vapour  will  be  condensed  in  the  first  compartment,  wliile  the  more  vola 
tile  passes  to  the  second,  where  another  portion  of  the  vapour  assumes  a  liquid 
form  ;  the  more  volatile  still  wiU  proceed  to  the  third,  and  thence  to  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth,  according  as  the  spirit  is  more  or  less  divested  of  aqueous  particles, 
mil  depending,  of  course,  upon  ttie  degree  of  heat  employed  in  the  furnace  for 
raising  the  vapour  in  the  still  fn,  and  upon  the  degree  of  coldness  of  the  water 
surrounding  the  condensing  vessels.  To  ensure,  noweve**,  the  condensation  of 
all  the  vapour,  a  tube  ff  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sixth  compart- 
ment, rises  to  a  considerable  height,  then  takes  a  horizontal  course,  and, 
finally,  descends  into  a  spiral  worm  placed  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  where, 
making  a  long  circuitous  passage,  it  is  delivered  from  the  bottom  into  a  receiver 
in  so  concentrated  a  form,  as  to  be  nearly  in  the  state  of  pure  alcohol.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  «,  a  separate  short  pipe,  with  a  cock,  pro- 
ceeds from  each  compartment,  leading  into  the  long  pipe  u,  which  being  also 
furnished  with  a  cock  at  either  end,  the  spirit  contained  in  any  compartment 
may  be  drawn  ofiT  distinctly  ;  the  contents  of  any,  or  all  of  the  pipes,  may  like- 
wise be  drawn  off  by  the  pipe  n  into  the  vessel  o  for  redistillation ;  and  the 
vessel  o  may  be  discharged  back  into  the  still  when  desired,  by  the  pipe  v 
having  a  cock  for  that  purpose.  Although  this  apparatus  is  well  adapted  for  its 
intended  purpose,  and  is  new  in  this  country  (where  the  vexatious  nature  of  the 
excise  laws  preclude,  in  a  great  measure,  any  improvements  in  the  art  of 
distillation)  we  must  observe  that  little  invention  has  been  displayed  on  the  part 
of  the  patentee,  as  almost  every  part  of  it  is  copied  from  apparatus  long  smce 
invented,  and  in  use  in  France.  For  a  further  account  ox  distillatory  appa- 
ratus, we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Distillation,  under  which  head  will 
be  found  a  description  of  a  great  variety  of  stills  and  apparatus  connected  there- 
with, which  the  length  to  wnich  we  have  extended  the  present  article  prevents 
our  noticing  in  this  place. 

When,  by  repeated  distillation,  the  alcoholic  mixture  is  brought  to  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration,  the  affinity  of  the  alcohol  for  the  water  with  which  it 
is  still  combined,  aided  by  the  great  excess  in  the  proportion  of  the  alcohol  to  the 
water,  becomes  so  great,  that  no  further  separation  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  mixture  can  be  effected  by  distillation.  Alcohol  being  much  lighter  than 
water,  its  spec.  grav.  is  used  as  a  test  of  its  purity.  Fourcroy  considered  it  as 
rectified  to  the  highest  point  when  its  spec.  grav.  was  829,  that  of  water  being 
1000 ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  nearly  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  by  mere  distil 
lation.  Alcohol,  however,  is  not  in  this  state  pure  (nor,  indeed,  is  any  process 
known  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  anhydrous,  or  perfectly  free  from  water) ; 
Irat  it  may  be  freed  from  a  further  portion  of  water  by  means  of  an  alkaline 
■alt.  For  this  purpose,  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt),  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  by  first  depriving  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  and 
adding  it  hot  to  the  spirit  It  is,  however,  considered  preferable  to  employ  the 
■ab-carbonate  of  potash.  About  a  third  part  of  the  weight  of  the  alcohol 
should  be  added  to  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  be  well  shaken,  and  then  allowed  to 
subside.  The  salt  will  be  found  to  have  absorbed  water  from  the  alcohol, 
which  being  decanted,  more  of  the  salt  is  to  be  added,  and  the  process  con- 
tinued until  the  salt  falls  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  alcohol  must 
DOW  be  sulnected  to  final  distillation  in  a  water^bath,  to  deprive  it  of  the  red 
tint  derivea  from  the  potash,  as  well  as  to  free  it  from  the  alkali  held  in  solur 
tion.  A  most  important  improvement  upon  this  method  of  rectification  has 
been  invented  by  a  French  chemist.  It  consists  in  placing  a  quantity  of  dry 
muriate  of  lime,  or  other  deliquescent  salt,  in  a  large  shallow-coverea  vessel ; 
in  this  is  placed  another  vessel  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  resting  upon  the 
bottom  on  short  legs,  and  containing  the  diluted  spirit  (brandy  for  instance)  to 
be  concentrated;  the  outer,  or  larger  vessel,  is  then  covered  down,  and  properly 
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luted,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  spirit  A  series  of  double  vessels  are 
arranged  beneath  the  former,  charged  with  the  deliquescent  salt  only ;  and 
pipes  of  communication  lead  from  one  to  the  other,  and  are  furnished  with 
stop  cocks.  These  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  process,  will  be  perfectly  well 
understood  upon  reference  to  the  annexed  diagram,     a  is  the  veoel  containing 
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the   deliquescent   salt;    b,   that   containing   the 
dihite  spirit ;  the  cover  of  a  being  well  closed  and 
luted,  it  is  left  for  several  days  to  attract  the 
water  from  the  spirit;   and  when  the  former  is 
supposed  to   be   fully   saturated  with    aqueous 
particles,  the  spirit  in  b  (considerably  improved 
m  strength)  is  drawn  off  into  d  by  turning  the 
cock  c.     This  second  vessel  being  also  provided 
with  a  stratum  of  muriate  of  lime,  the  process  of 
concentration  recommences  by  a  farther  abstrac- 
tion of  the  water  contained  in  the  spirit.    In  like  r— 1 
manner  the  spirit  may  be  successively  operated  |  f  \^ 
upon  by  the  salts  contained  in  the  vessels  e  and 
/,  and,  if  required,  bv  an  additional  number  of  vessels,  until  alcohol  of  the 
greatest  purity  is  obtamed.     As  each  vessel  is  successively  emptied,  the  satu- 
rated salt  is  taken  away  and  replaced  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  dry  salt,  wlien 
it  is  ready  to  operate  upon  another  portion  of  spirit  let  on  from  above.     There 
is  another  method  by  which  the  strongest  alcohol  may  be  obtained,  although 
the  process,  as  usually  conducted,  is  rather  dilatory.     It  has  been  ascertained 
that  bladder  is  impervious  to  alcohol,  although  pervious  to  water ;  so  that  if  a 
portion  of  alcohol  be  confined  in  a  bladder,  the  water  will  be  evaporated  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  whilst  the  alcohol  remains,  but  in  a  hiehly  concentrated 
state.     The  following  information  on  the  subject  is  extracted  from  Ferrusac's 
Bulletin^  Mcu,  1828,  and,  we  doubt  not,  may  be  turned  to  practical  advantage. 
M.  Soemmering,  in  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  states 
that  alcohol  in  a  vessel  covered  with  a  bladder,  the  latter  not  being  in  contact 
with  the  fluid,  loses,  when  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  much  of  its  water,  and 
becomes  stronger ;   but  if  the  vessel  thus  closed  be  exposed  to  a  damp  air,  the 
alcohol  attracts  humidity  and  becomes  weaker.    In  a  second  memoir  the  author 
states  more  particularly  the  effect  of  bringing  alcohol  into  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  membrane.     If  a  bladder  be  filled  with  16  oz.  of  alcohol  at  75^^ 
and  be  well  closed  and  suspended  over  a  sand  bath,  or  placed  near  a  warm 
stove,  so  as  to  remain  at  the  distance  of  more  than  an  inch  from  the  hot  surface, 
it  becomes  in  a  few  days  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  volume,  and  is  nearly  or 
quite  anhydrous.     M.  Soemmering  prepares  for  this  purpose  calves*  or  beeves' 
bladders,  by  steeping  them  first  in  water,  washing,  inflatiog,  and  deansinff 
them  fi*om  grease  and  other  extraneous  matters,  tying  the  ureters  carefully,  and 
then  returnmg  them  to  the  water  to  clear  off  more  fully  the  interior  mucosity. 
After  having  inflated  and  dried  the  bladders,  M.  Soemmering  covers  them  with 
a  solution   of  icthyocolla,  one  coating  internally  and  two  externally.      The 
bladders  thus  become  firmer,  and  the  concentration  succeeds  better.  It  is  better 
not  to  fill  the  bladder  entirely,  but  to  leave  a  small  space  empty.    The  bladder 
is  not  moist  to  the  touch,  and  gives  out  no  odour  of  alcohoL     If  the  latter  be 
below  16^  Baum^,  the  bladder  then  softens  a  little,  and  appears  moist  to  the 
touch.     Bladders  prepared  as  above  may  be  employed  more  than  a  hundred 
limes,  although  they  at  length  acquire  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  become  a 
little  wrinkled  and  leathery.     The  swimming  bladder  of  the  salmon  is  not  fit 
for  these  experiments.    Alcohol  of  72^  was  put  into  one  of  them,  and  after  an- 
exposure  of  thirty-two  hours,  it  had  lost  more  than  one-third  of  its  volume,  and 
was  weakened  12^ :  the  alcoholic  vapour  was  perceived  by  the  smell.     Of  two 
bladders  of  equal  size,  into  one  was  put  8  oz.  of  water,  and  into  the  other  8  ox. 
of  alcohol.    They  were  placed  side  by  side  exposed  to  a  slight  heat.     In  four 
days  the  water  had  entirely  disappeared,  whilst  the  alcohol  had  scarcely  lost  an 
ounce  of  its  weight.     Mineral  waters,  and  the  water  of  wells,  evaporate  and 
deposit  on  the  interior  of  bladders  the  saline  particles  which  they  contain.     If 


At  heat  be  conveDiently  muaged,  nbtolutc  alcohol  may  be  obtained  in  hom 
■ix  to  twelve  liDun.  Solar  beat  ii  even  lufficient  to  procure  anbydroua  alcohol. 
Wine  placed  in  prepared  bladder*  contracts  no  bad  odour ;  it  auumet  a  deeper 
colour,  Bcqnirea  more  aroma  and  a  milder  taite,  and  become*  generally  ttronger. 
Spirit!  of  turpentine  of  75°  contained  in  a  glaaa  veuet  closed  with  a  bUdder, 
lost  nothing  in  four  year*.  Concentrated  vinegar  loat  the  half  of  its  volume  in 
four  moDthi ;  the  other  half  acquired  more  consistency,  and  had  no  longer  an 
acid  taat«.  The  water  of  orange  flowers  wa*  about  onC'third  evaporated  in  a 
few  months,  appeared  to  have  a  stronger  odour,  and,  consequently,  had  loat 
nothing  of  iti  volatile  principle.  These  experiments  of  M.  Soemmering  cleariy 
eatablisliing  the  fact  that  bladder  is  impervious  to  alcohol,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  on  account  of  the  Uttla  beat  neceasary  to  effect  this  rectification,  it  majr 
ba  one  of  great  economy,  if  an  apparatus  can  be  devised  for  conducting 
the  prooeas  extensively  and  with  little  labour.  For  this  purpose  we  would 
Mggett  that,  instead  oT  the  ordinary  animal  bladder,  the  eesophagus  of  oxen 
should  be  employed,  as  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  air,  and  as  more  con- 
venient for  fixing  into  a  suitable  framing,  which  might  be  placed  in  a  heated 
apartment,  or,  in  warm  climates,  to  the  heat  of  (he  gun.  Such  an  arrangement 
11  shewn  in  the  following  diagram,   a  a  are  the  cesopliagus  bladders,  distended 


..  ._ ig  h  b  and  e  t,  which  la  exhibited  as  broken  away  towards  (he 

a  riiow  &tX  it  ma;  be  made  of  any  convenient  leneth  or  width.  The 
am  a  a  connect  the  upper  and  lower  pieces,  and  carry  the  pivots  or  axles 
which  turn  in  tbe  cross  beams  or  supports  i  e,  shewn  in  section.  The  upper 
side  of  the  frame  b  b  represents  a  s^i&re  or  round  lube,  in  which  are  made  cir- 
cular apertures  for  the  reception  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  bladders  a  a,  kept 
■^>«i  and  distended  bv  wooden  rings,  and  properly  aecured  by  cement  The 
lower  ends  of  the  bladder*  pass  through  similar  apertures  in  the  bottom  rail, 
where  they  are  cemented  and  kept  closed  up  and  secured  tium  injury  by  a 


to  a  frame,  and  charged  with 
d  spirit,  by  means  of  a  hose  and  noule  connected  to  the  cock  /,-  that 
dons^  the  cock  /is  to  be  closed.  In  tbe  same  manner  let  all  the  other  frames 
in  (b«  ^arttnent  or  manufactory  be  charged,  of  which  there  may  be  any  number. 
In  100  frames  2000  or  3000  gallons  might  be  luspended.  The  whole  should 
then  be  submitted  to  a  moderate  heat,  as  of  the  sun,  or  a  stove.  Sec.  When  it 
ii  found  that  the  spirit  has  parted  with  ita  aqueous  fluid  in  any  of  the  frame*, 
tfcay  are  to  be  turned  half  way  round  on  their  pivots,  by  which  the  uf^<c  VLd.« 
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b  b  becomes  the  under,  and  the  cock  b«ing  opened,  the  concentrated  ipirit  vnty 
be  discharged  by  means  of  a  hose  into  suitable  recipients.  Instead  of  a  movable 
or  swinging  frame,  a  fixed  one  might  be  used,  by  forming  the  botloro  rail  (into 
which  Uie  lower  ends  of  the  bladders  are  inserted)  of  a  tube  similar  to  the 
upper  one,  and  fitting  it  with  a  discharge  cock. 

From  the  circumstance  of  alcohol  boiling  at  a  temperature  considerably 
below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  many  persons  have  supposed  that  its  vapour 
might  be  advantigeourly  substituted  for  steam  as  a  prime  mover  of  machinery. 
The  first  suggeatian  to  this  effect  we  think  originated  viith  the  Kev.  E.  Cart 
wrielit ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempts  to  carry  it  into  efiect  previous 
to  those  of  Mr.  Howard,  who  look  ont  a  patent  in  1825,  for  an  apparatus  for 
the  purpose,  and  endeavoured  with  great  perseverance  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
iHit,  we  believe,  without  success,  as  we  cannot  find  that  any  engines  of  lliis 
description  have  been  brought  into  use.  The  following  description,  with  the 
annexed  engravings,  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  apparatus.  A  and  B  aia 
Fig.  1. 


two  cylinders  of  equal  capacity,  communicating  at  the  lower  part  by  a  pipe,  or 
passage  C.  These  cylinders  contain  a  quantity  of  oil,  mercury,  or  other  fluid, 
(vliicu  will  not  rise  in  vapour  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed,) 
fufficient  to  fill  ihe  base  of  one  cylinder,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  odier 
cylinder.  Within  the  cylinder  B  is  a  piston  exposed  above  to  the  pressuni  of 
the  atmosphere ;  it  has  a  piston  rod,  and  is  packed  in  the  usual  manner.  In 
the  oiber  cylinder  A  is  a  thin  metallic  dish  D  floating  freely  upon  the  surioce 
of  the  oil,  or  other  fluid,  before -mentioned.  This  latter  cylinder  hu  a  top,  per- 
fectly air-tight,  fastened  down  upon  it,  and  tlirough  a  stufiiiig-box  m  the 
centre  of  the  top,  passes  a  lube  £  terminating  williin  the  cylinder  in  a  small 
nozzle,  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes.  In  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  a 
flap-valve  G,  which  is  opened  by  a  rod  H  striking  it ;  the  valve  is  kept  up  to 
ita  leat  by  a  crane  neck-spring  above  it ;  the  valve-rod  works  through  an  air- 
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liglit  iliifBiig-box  1 ;  a  taJety-valve  K  ii  placed  oi 

u  an  orifice  fitted  with  a  plug,  by  meani  of  wliich  the  h'eight  of  ths 


n  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
the  piitoD  i>  an  orifice  fitted  with  a  plug,  by  meani  of  which  the  he^ht  of 
fluid  above  the  pistoa  (it  should  alway«  be  kept  a  liitle  abova  the  piston)  may 
be  rcguUted ;  and  at  N  is  a  cock,  by  wbicb  the  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  cylinders.  The  cylinders,  and  the  £uid  contained  therein,  are  heated  by  a 
mfficient  number  of  argand  lamp*  placed  beneath  them;  and  Che  cylinder  A, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  are  surrounded  by  a  casing,  leaving  a 
■mall  space  between  them,  so  as  to  confine  and  carry  tlw  heated  air  entirely 
■round  them.  On  the  top  of  the  caaing  is  a  chimney  P  provided  with  a 
r^ialer  Q,  the  better  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  air  within  the  casing.  By 
meaiu  of  a  small  force-pump  R,  which  is  worked  by  (he  engine,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  is  drawn  from  the  condenser,  and  thrown  suddenly  through  the 
pspe  E  on  to  the  floaCiDg-diah  D,  which,  being  previously  heated  by  the  oil,  or 
otner  fluid  mediun,  on  which  it  fioau  quickly,  converts  the  alcohol  into  vapour, 
which,  pressing  upon  the  diih,  and  the  oil  on  which  it  floats,  forces  the  oil 
dmwgh  the  horizontal  passage,  and  raises  the  piston  to  its  highest  point  of 
devotion.  The  valve  in  the  cylinder  A  being  now  opened,  (he  vapour  eicapet 
by  a  tube  S  into  a  separate  vessel,  and  is  there  condensed ;   the  piston  then 


r,  and  the  dish  D  it 


ib,^. 


flat  ring  a  of  wood,  cork,  or  other  non-conductinf  substance,  making  a 
tight  jomt,  and  is  inserted  into  a  circular  lube,  or  hoUow  ring  V  V,  from  which 
a  number  of  small  tfain  copper  pipes  U  U  descend.  The  lower  ends  of  these 
ppa  are  inserted  into  another  vessel  W,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  the 
npour  when  condensed.  The  liquid  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
vapour,  mav  be  drawn  off  by  the  pipe  and  cock  d.  The  outer  and  upper  part 
€f  the  condenser,  has  upon  it  a  circular  open  basin  X,  which  is  kept  supplied 
with  water  by  a  pump,  or  any  convenient  means.    The  small  tubes  U  are  each 


wiapt  round  with  flannd,  or  other  porous  sub- 
atance  of  like  nature,  the  upper  end  of  which 
hangs  over  the  baaon  X  into  the  water ;  and, 
acting  like  a  lyphon,  conducts  the  water  over 
the  aoriace  of  the  tube*  U,  down  into  a  vessel 
Y  below  them.  Within  the  circle,  formed  by 
the  small  tubes,  is  a  fanner  kept  in  rapid  motion 
by  tha  engine,  by  which  means  a  stream  of  air 
b  thrown  upon  ^e  wet  flannel,  and  the  heat  it, 
•Muequanlly,  more  rapidly  extracted  from  the 
ModMuer.  Previously  to  setting  the  engine  Co 
WDck,  it  b  necessary  to  withdraw  the  air  from 
Am  T^onr  cylinder  and  condenser,  which  is 
dooe  by  mean*  of  an  exhausting  pump  or  sy- 
ringe, applied  at  e,  to  a  pipe  wiui  a  stop-cock 
i  fitted  on  the  toji  of  the  condenser.  The  liquid 
to  be  converted  into  vapour  for  working  the 
engine,  is  introduced  into  the  reservoir  at  the 
bottom  of  the  condenser,  through  a  (ube  ( 
d  by  a  screw  cap/  JV- 2>  ■!■'>  w  ^neihod 
^-■— "•- -ondens    "      


Fig.  2. 


n  by  injection.  The 
pipe  (  conveys  the  vapour  from  the  vapour 
cylinder  into  the  condenser  g,  which  is  formed 
of  copper  as  thin  as  the  pressure  will  admit  of, 
and  which  contains  a  portion  of  alcohol,  which 
■nay  be  introduced  by  the  tube  >  as  before,  or  i 
by  a  funnel  o  and  a  stop-cock  p  on  (he  top  of 
g.  A  liftiog  pump  h  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
engine,  at  the  some  time  that  the  valve  G  (in 
ISg.  1)  is  opened,  and  the  pump  withdrawing  a  quantity  of  the  alcohol  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  condenser  g,  iiijecCs  it  into  the  same  vessel  at  (he  top, 
after  paanng  it  through  a  pipe  or  wonn  i,  the  end  of  which  i  being  pierced  With 
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many  tmall  boles,  the  liquid  is  dispersed  throughout  the  vessel  g^  and  condensing 
the  vapour  therein,  falls  with  it  to  the  bottom,  rart  of  this  liquid  is  again  throvni 
into  the  vapour  cylinder  by  the  pump  R,  to  be  converted  into  vapour,  as  before 
described ;  and  part  of  it  is  again  employed  to  condense  the  vapour,  as  last 
mentioned.  The  condenser  g  and  the  tubes  connected  therewith,  are  placed  in 
a  cistern  which  is  kept  constantly  Adl  of  cold  water.  The  engine  above  described 
acts  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  w  hich  also  effects  the  return  stroke  of 
the  piston.  The  following  diagram  presents  an 
outlme  of  an  arrangement  for  avoiding  this, 
and  producing  a  double  action,  a  a  are  the 
vapour  vessels ;  b  is  the  piston  cylinder ;  c  the 
piston  working  horizontallv.  The  arrangement 
of  the  lamps,  injecting  tubes,  &c.  is  upon  the 
same  principle  as  before.  The  vapour  is 
alternately  generated  with  the  two  vessels  a  a, 
and  withdrawn  from  them,  and  acts  upon  the 

Siston  through  the  medium  of  the  oil  or  other  Mj— LJ- 
uid,  upon  which,  or  upon  the  thin  copper  ^  ^ 
floats  a  dy  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  evaporated  is  injected,  as  before 
described.  The  patentee  states  that  tether  or  essential  oils  might  be  substituted 
for  alcohol,  although  he  considers  the  latter  preferable  upon  the  whole,  as  it  is 
more  readily  and  effectually  condensed.  We  have  seen  an  alcoholic  eneine, 
intended  for  a  24-hor8e  power,  in  occasional  operation  at  the  Iron  Works  at 
Rotherhithe,  where  the  patentee  perseveringly  continues  his  experimental  efforts 
on  the  great  scale. 

ALK     The  name  given  to  a  species  of  malt  liquor.     See  Beer. 

ALEMBIC.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  common  distillatory  apparatus, 
now  termed  a  stilL     See  Alcohol  and  Distillation. 

ALKALI.  The  term  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  Xro/t,  the  name  of  a 
plant  containing  an  alkali.  The  alkalies  possess  these  general  properties  in 
their  pure  state.  They  are  caustic  and  acrid  to  the  taste.  They  dissolve  animal 
matter,  and  form  a  saponaceous  compound  with  oils  or  fat  They  combine  with 
acids  in  definite  proportions ;  the  respective  properties  of  each  are  destroyed, 
and  a  neutral  salt  is  the  result  On  this  account,  they  precipitate  roost  metals 
from  their  acid  solutions.  They  change  most  of  the  vegetable  blues  to  green, 
and  restore  the  colour  of  a  vegetable  blue  reddened  by  an  acid.  They  combine 
with  water  in  any  proportion.  The  most  important  of  the  alkalies  in  commerce 
and  in  the  arts,  are  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia.  The  two  former  of  these  are 
generally  called  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  latter,  the  volatile.  Some  of  the 
earths  possess  powerful  alkaline  properties,  and  have,  therefore,  by  some  writers 
in  chemistry,  been  classed  with  the  alkalies :  these  are  lime,  magnesia,  barytes, 
and  strontltes.  Many  vegetables  also  contain  matter  decidedly  alkaline ;  such 
as  morphia,  hyosciama,  strychnia,  &c.  The  properties  and  uses  of  these 
bodies,  wiU  be  found  under  their  respective  heads. 

ALKALI  METER.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  alkalies. 
The  best,  perhaps,  is  a  tube  graduated  into  a  number  of  equal  parts.  Acid  of 
a  known  specific  gravity,  diluted  with  water,  and  coloured  with  infusion  of 
litmus,  is  poured  in  until  a  mven  number  of  parts  is  occupied.  The  alkali 
to  be  tried  is  accurately  weigned,  and  gradually  added  to  the  dilute  acid,  until 
the  original  blue  of  the  litmus,  reddened  by  the  acid,  is  restored.  The  relative 
quanti^  of  an  alkali  requisite  to  neutralize  a  given  portion  of  acid  of  tmifomi 
strenetn,  is  a  test  of  its  strength. 

ALKANET,  or  Buoloss.  A  genus  of  the  Monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  Pentandria  class  of  plants.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
continent ;  that  which  grows  in  England  is  inferior  in  the  colouring  power  of 
its  roots,  for  which  the  plant  is  chiefly  valuable.  The  greatest  quantity  is  raised 
in  France,  from  whence  it  is  principally  obtained.  If  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
digested  in  oil,  alcohol,  or  unctuous  matter,  a  deep  red  colour  is  extracted, 
which  is  extensively  employed  in  colouring  various  unguents,  and  also  in 
staining  mahogany  and  marble.    The  colouring  matter  exists  in  the  bark  of 
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the  plant ;  and  at  the  roots  contain  moat  bark,  a  greater  quantity  of  oolouring 

matter  ia  extracted  from  them  than  from  the  other  parts. 

ALLOY.    A  combination  of  two  or  more  metals.    The  term  is  sometimea 
employed  to  denote  the  inferior  metal  combined  with  eold  or  silver.    Thus  it 
is  said  the  standard  gold  of  jewellers  is  18  carats  of  sold  and  6  of  alloy,  what- 
ever  metal  the  alloy  may  be.     When  metals  are  conu>ined  either  by  fusion  or 
cementation,  the  alloy  formed  generally  possesses  properties  and  characters 
Tery  different  from  those  of  the  respective  components.    The  density  is  some- 
times greater,  sometimes  less ;  the  fusing  point  in  some  cases  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  mean.     Elasticity  is  sometimes  communicated,  sometimes  de- 
stroyed ;   and  the  malleabili^  and  ductility  of  the  alloy  seldom  correspond 
with  those  of  the  metals  formmg  it    These  important  changes  would  lead  to 
the  inference,  that  alloys  are  chemical  combinations,  and  not  mechanical  mix- 
tures; but  there  are  many  objections  to  this  supposition,  the  most  important 
of  which  are,  that  metals  may  be  combined  in  an^  proportions,  and  that  they 
may  be  separated  by  the  process  called  eliquadon,  if  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  me  respective  temperature  of  their  fusing  points.   Thus,  silver  and  lead  may 
be  separated  from  copper  by  heat,  the  copper  requiring  a  higher  temperature 
fer  its  frision  than  the  other  two  metals  combined ;  ana  an  aUoy  containing  a 
Tolatile  metal,  as  mercury,  or  zinc,  may  be  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat,  the 
fixed  metal  remaining  when  the  more  volatile  is  expelled.     In  many  cases,  a 
lery  small  proportion  of  one  metal  is  sufficient  to  cnange  the  most  important 
duunacters  of  another.    A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  lead  wul  render  an  ounce  of 
gold  perfectly  brittle,  although  neither  gold  nor  lead  are  brittle  metals.     If  a 
craciole  containing  arsenic  be  placed  in  the  same  fire  with  a  crucible  containing 
gold,  the  fiimes  of  the  arsenic  will  render  the  gold  brittle.  Some  of  the  changes 
thus  produced  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  arts,  as  many  of  the  alloys 
are  ur  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  newly-acquired  properties,  than  any  of 
the  simple  metals.    Gold  and  silver,  in  their  pure  state,  would  be  totally  unfit 
fiir  the  nseful  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  if  they  were  unalloyed,  on 
account  of  then:  softness.      Even  the  stanoard  current  coin  of  the  realm  is 
aOojed,  to  render  it  hard,  otherwise  the  impression  would  be  speedily  efiaced.  and 
the  coin,  by  abrasion,  would  soon  become  deficient  in  weight.     Pure  copper 
woold  ba  unfit  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  so  extensively  appli^  in 
the  arta,  if  it  were  not  alloyed  bv  some  metal  to  give  it  hardness ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  the  metals  employed  for  this  purpose  are  all  soft  metals.    Brassy 
-oeU-metal,  eun-metal,  &c.  are  all  alloys  of  copper  with  soft  metals.     Some 
BMtals  which  will  not  combine  together  immediately,  may  be  united  by  the 
intervention  of  a  third.    Thus,  mercury  will  not  combine  directly  with  iron ; 
but  if  sine  or  tin  is  first  added  to  the  iron,  an  amalgam  may  be  formed  of  it 
with  mercury.     It  may  here  be  observed,  that  when  mercury  is  united  to  any 
other  Oketal,  the  compound  is  called  an  amalgam.    In  order  to  make  a  perfect 
alloT,  a  rery  intimate  admixture,  by  mechanical  agitation,  should  be  effected 
idule  die  metals  are  in  the  fluid  state.    They  shoiud,  therefore,  be  either  con- 
stantly stirred  with  an  infusible  rod,  or  repeatedly  poured  from  one  hot  crucible 
to  another.     Mr.  Hatchett  found  that  the  lower  end  of  a  bar  of  standard  gold 
was  of  inferior  specific  gravity  and  value  to  the  upper  extremity,  which  would 
be  formed  by  the  last  portions  of  the  metal  in  the  crucible.    The  surface  of 
metals^  also,  should  be  carefully  defended,  while  in  the  fluid  state,  from  the 
•elioo  of  the  atmosphere,  by  a  stratum  of  wax,  pitch,  or  resin,  if  the  fusing 
point  be  low;  or  by  a  layer  of  salt,  pounded  glass,  borax,  &c,  if  it  be  high.  In 
this  article  we  shall  merely  give  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  moat  imp<Mrtant  alloys,  and  their  respective  uses.    Where  the  mode  of 
manufacture  is  complicate^  uid  requires  peculiar  processes,  we  shall  more  fully 
daacrtbe  them  under  their  several  heads. 

Brmtt  is  composed  of  variable  proportions  of  zinc  and  copper,  according  to  the 
use  lor  which  it  is  required.  In  general,  about  9  parts  of  zinc  are  added  to  1 6  of  cop- 
per when  mdted.  The  best  brass  is  not  made  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  two 
iidd  metals,  but  by  the  process  called  cementation  (See  Cementation).  The 
vapour  of  the  sine  ore  by  this  mode  combines  more  intimately  with  the  copper* 

I. 
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Afanheim  Gold. — ^Three  parts  copper,  1  port  zinc,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tin 
If  tliese  metals  are  pure,  and  are  melted  in  a  covered  crucible  containing  char- 
coal, the  alloy  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  gold  as  to  deceive  very  skilful 
persons. 

TombaCt  or  White  Copper^  is  formed  of  variable  proportions  of  copper, 
arsenic,  and  tin. 

Pinchbeck. — Five  oz.  pure  copper,  and  1  oz.  zinc.  The  copper  must  be  first 
melted  before  the  zinc  is  added. 

Prince' t  Metal  is  made  of  from  2  to  3  parts  of  copper,  and  1  of  zinc ;  or  of 
common  brass,  with  an  extra  portion  of  zmc. 

Beli  Metal. — Six  to  10  parts  copper,  and  2  parts  zinc.  For  small  bells,  a 
little  zinc  is  added,  and  sometimes  silver. 

Tutania,  or  Britannia  Metal. — Four  oz.  plate  brass,  and  4  oz.  tin ;  when  fiised, 
add  4  oz.  bismuth,  and  4  oz.  antimony.  This  composition  is  added  at  discretion 
to  melted  tin. 

German  Tutania. — Two  drms.  copper,  1  oz.  antimony,  and  12oz.  tin. 

Spanish  Tutania. — Ei^ht  oz.  scrap  iron,  or  steel,  1  lb.  antimony,  and  3  oz. 
nitre.  The  iron  or  steel  must  be  heated  to  whiteness,  and  the  antimony  and 
nitre  added  in  small  portions.  Two  oz.  of  this  compound  are  sufficient  to 
harden  1  lb.  of  tin. 

Queens  Metal.—  Fowr  and  a  half  lbs.  tin,  I  lb.  bismuth,  ^  lb.  antimony,  and 
I  lb.  lead.  Or,  100  lbs.  tin,  8  lbs.  antimony,  lib.  bismuth,  and  4  lbs.  copper. 
This  alloy  is  used  for  making  tea-pojts,  and  other  vessels,  which  imitate  silver. 

Red  Tombac. — Five  and  a  half  lbs.  of  copper,  and  |  lb.  zinc.  The  copper 
must  be  fused  in  a  crucible  before  the  zinc  is  added.  This  alloy  is  of  a  red 
colour,  and  possesses  greater  durability  than  copper. 

IVfiile  Metal, — Ten  oz.  lead,  6  oz.  bismuth,  and  4  drms.  antimony.  Or,  2  lbs. 
antimony,  8oz.  brass,  and  10  oz.  tin. 

Gun  Metal. — One  hundred  and  twelve  lbs.  Bristol  brass,  14  lbs.  zinc,  and 
7  lbs.  block  tin.  Or,  9  lbs.  copper,  and  1  lb.  tin.  Lead  was  formerly  used  in 
this  alloy  to  facilitate  the  casting,  but  at  the  battle  of  Prague  it  was  found  that 
some  of  the  pieces  of  ordnance  foAned  of  this  metal  were  actually  melted  by 
the  frequency  of  firing. 

Blanched  Ct^per. — Eight  oz.  copper,  and  ^  oz.  neutral  arsenical  salt,  fused 
together  under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax  and  pounded  glass,  to  which  charcoal 
powder  is  added. 

Specula  Metal. — Seven  lbs.  copper,  3  lbs.  zinc,  and  4  lbs.  tin.  These  metals 
form  an  alloy  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  possessing  much  lustre. 

Metal  for  Flute  Key  Valves. — Four  oz.  lead,  and  2  oz.  antimony. 

Printing  Types. — Ten  lbs.  lead,  and  2  oz.  antimony.  The  antimony  is  added 
while  the  lead  is  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  antimony  gives  hardness  to  the  lead, 
and  prevents  its  contraction  when  cooling.  Some  manufacturers  employ  different 
proportions  of  these  metals,  and  some  add  copper  or  brass. 

Small  Type  Metal. — Nine  lbs.  lead,  2  lbs.  antimony,  and  1  lb.  bismuth.  The 
antimony  and  bismuth  are  added  when  the  lead  is  melted.  This  alloy  expands 
in  cooling ;  the  mould  is,  therefore,  entirely  filled  when  the  metal  is  cold,  and  no 
blemish  is  found  in  the  letters.  Stereotype  plates  are  formed  of  this  alloy. 
Some  manufacturers  employ  tin  instead  of  bismuth. 

Common  Petvter. — Seven  lbs.  tin,  1  lb.  lead,  6  oz.  copper,  and  2  oz.  zinc.  Tlie 
copper  must  be  first  melted  before  the  other  metals  are  added. 

Jaest  Pewter. — One  hundred  parts  tin,  and  17  parts  antimony. 

Hard  Pewter.— Tvrelve  lbs.  tin,  1  lb.  antimony,  and  4  oz.  copper. 

Common  Solder  — Two  lbs.  lead,  and  1  lb.  tin. 

Soft  Solder. — Two  lbs.  tin,  and  1  lb.  lead. 

Solder  for  Steel  Joints. — Nineteen  dwts.  fine  silver,  1  dwt  copper,  and  2  dwts. 
brass. 

Silver  Solder  for  Jewellers. — Nineteen  dwts.  fine  silver,  1  dwt.  copper,  and 
10  dwts.  brass. 

Silver  Solder  for  Plating. — Ten  dwts.  brass,  and  1  oz.  pure  silver. 

Gold  Solder. — Twelve  dwts.  pure  gold,  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  4  dwts.  cop|)er. 
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Bronxe, — Seven  lbs.  copper,  3  lbs.  zinc,  and  2  lbs.  tin.  The  copper  niiist  be 
melted  before  the  other  metals  are  added. 

Mock  PlaUimm, — Eight  oz.  brass,  and  5  oz.  zinc. 

AUoy  of  Platmitm  unth  Gold. — Fifteen  parts  pure  gold,  and  1  part  platinum. 
The  gold  must  be  melted  before  the  platinum  is  added.  This  alloy  is  whiter 
than  gold.  Platinum  has  the  singular  property  of  depriving  gold  of  its  peculiar 
eolour;  if  ten  parts  of  gold  are  combined  with  only  one  of  platinimi,  the  alloy 
will  appear  of  the  colour  of  platinum.  There  is  another  remarkable  property 
attending  this  alloy  of  gold  and  platinum,  that  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whicn 
doea  not  act  upon  either  of  the  metals  in  a  separate  state. 

Ring  Gold. — Six  dwts.  12ffr8.  pure  copper,  3dwts.  16grs.  fine  silver,  and 
1  oz.  5  dwts.  pure  gold.  JeweUer's  gold  is  made  of  variable  proportions  of  pure 
gcAd  and  copper,  and  sometimes  of  silver. 

Imitation  of  Silver. — One  lb.  copper,  and  f  oz.  tin.  This  alloy  wiU  be  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  silver,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  very  similar. 

AUoy  of  Platinum  with  Steel. — Platinum  although  the  most  infusible  of 
metalsy  when  in  contact  with  steel  melts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
and  combines  with  it  in  any  proportion.  This  alloy  does  not  rust  or  taniish 
by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmospnere,  for  many  months.  The  alloy  is  malleable, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  instruments  wliich  would  be  injured  by  slight  oxidation, 
as  mirrors  for  dentists,  &c.  The  best  proportions  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  known ; 
but  it  appears  that  if  much  platinum  be  used,  the  alloy  has  a  damask  or  wavy 
appearance.  Steel  for  cutting  instruments  is  much  improved  by  even  ^i\\  of 
platinum. 

Alloy  of  Silver  and  Steel. — Steel  500  parts,  and  silver  1  part  If  a  large 
proportion  of  silver  is  employed,  the  compound  appears  to  be  a  mechanical 
mixture  only.  The  silver  is  distinctly  seen  in  fibres  mixed  with  the  steel,  and 
the  alloy  is  subject  to  voltaic  action.  When  the  proportion  does  not  exceed 
ij^  the  compound  appears  to  be  a  chemical  union  ;  the  steel  is  rendered  much 
harder,  forges  remarkably  weU,  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  cast  steel 
for  catting  instruments,  &c. 

ABoif  ^  Steel  with  Rhodium. — If  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  rhodium  be  com- 
bined with  steel,  the  alloy  possesses  great  hardness,  with  sufficient  tenacity  to 
pfevent  cracking,  either  in  forging  or  hardening.  This  alloy  requires  to  be 
ncated  about  73^  Fahr.  above  the  best  English  cast  steel  in  tempering.  It  is 
nperior  to  that  metal;  but  the  scarcity  of  rhodium  will  prevent  the  extensive 
iiae  of  this  valuable  compound. 

FuMe  AUoyt. — Four  oz.  bismuth,  2|  oz.  lead,  and  1|  oz.  tin.  Melt  the  lead 
fixit,  and  then  add  the  other  metals.  Tliis  alloy  will  melt  in  boiling  water, 
although  the  melting  temperature  of  the  several  components  is  much  higher ; 
via.  lead,  612o;  bismuth,  476o;  tin,  442o. 

ALMOND.  The  well-known  kernel  of  certain  fmit  trees,  of  which  there 
it  great  variety.  Almonds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  on  which 
aeoount  they  are  chiefly  valuable.  As  an  article  of  food,  they  possess  little 
nutritious  matter,  and  if  taken  immoderately,  are  indigestible,  and  even  poisonous, 
OD  account  of  the  prussic  acid  they  contain.  Bitter  almonds  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  this  poison  than  the  sweet ;  they  are  therefore  poisonous  to  some 
birds  and  small  animals.  Water  distilled  from  almonds  and  other  kernels,  is 
found  to  be  destructive  of  human  life.  Noyeau  and  other  cordials  flavoured  by 
these  substances,  contain  much  of  the  bitter  principle,  or  prussic  acid.  The 
oQ  of  almonds  may  be  extracted  by  simple  pressure ;  if  they  are  heated,  a 
greater  quantity  is  obtained.  The  ou  from  the  bitter  kernel  is  as  tasteless  as 
chat  from  the  sweet;  the  bitter  principle  is  soluble  in,  and  may  be  extracted  by, 
water.  Sweet  almonds  are  extensively  employed  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
emulsion.  They  are  skinned,  and  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  a  small  (|uantitv 
of  water.  After  standing  a  short  time,  a  thick  cream  separates,  which  will 
render  many  rennous  substances  mixible  in  water.  The  almond  emulsion  is 
generally  combined  with  gum  or  sugar. 

ALOES.  The  aloe  ii  a  plant  of  the  Monosynia  order,  belonging  to  toe 
Uesaudria  dan.    The  medical  lubstance  called  aloes,  is  the  inspissated  ^u\c« 
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of  the  plant  There  are  three  sorts  of  this,  riz.  socotrina,  hepatica,  and  cahal- 
lina.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  considered  the  best,  conies  firom  the  ishmd 
Socotora,  whence  its  name.  It  is  of  a  glossy  appearance,  and  in  a  slight  degree 
pellucid ;  if  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  The  hepatica 
IS  so  called  firom  its  liver  colour,  and  fs  chiefly  brought  from  Barbadoes  in  large 
gourd  shells.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  caballina  ii 
principally  used  as  a  medicine  for  horses,  from  which  circumstance  it  derirea 
this  appellation.  It  is  coarser  and  more  impure  than  the  others,  and  has  a 
rank  strong  smell.  The  three  varieties  have,  however,  all  been  obtained  from 
the  same  j^ant,  at  Morviedro,  in  Spain.  The  first,  fi^m  the  liquid  which  flowi 
spontaneously  from  the  incised  leaf;  the  second,  firom  the  mice  afterwards 
extracted  by  pressure ;  and  the  third,  by  mixing  the  expressed  juice  with  the 
dregs  of  the  former.  Pure  aloes  are  nearly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL 
They  are  powerfiilly  aperient,  and  in  large  doses  produce  much  irritation:  small 
doses  are  tonic  and  aperient 

ALTITUDE.  The  height  of  any  place  or  thing ;  one  of  the  three  dimen* 
tions  of  solid  bodies ;  elevation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Sec,  In  geometry,  the 
altitude  of  a  figure,  or  a  solid,  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  its  vertex 
and  base.  The  altitude  of  buildings,  trees,  &c.  may  be  measured  like  that  of 
geometrical  solids,  firom  the  base  to  the  vertex,  but  the  altitude  of  \ofty  moun- 
tains or  elevated  plains  is  reckoned  fi^m  the  level  of  the  ocean,  lliere  are 
various  means  for  determining  altitudes,  such  as  geometrical  construction ;  by 
observation  of  shadows ;  by  trigonometrical  calculation ;  and  by  the  use  of  the 
barometer.  For  an  account  of  the  various  instruments  employed  as  quadrants, 
sextants,  theodolites,  barometers,  &c.,  with  the  methods  of  applying  them,  con- 
sult their  respective  names.  The  altitude  of  terrestrial  bodies  may  be  either 
accessible  or  inaccessible.  When  the  object  viewed  is  accessible,  and  on  the 
same  horizontal  plane  as  the  observer  stands,  its  altitude  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  Provide  two  deal  rods,  one  longer  than  the  other ;  fix  the  shorter 
one  vertically  in  the  ground,  and  having  placed  your  eye  at  its  top,  let  an 
assistant  move  towards  the  tower  in  a  direct  line,  till  the  top  of  the  second  rod 
is  seen  on  a  line  with  the  summit  of  the  object  whose  altitude  is  required.  Next 
measure  the  distance  between  the  two  rods,  and  also  between  the  shorter  rod 
and  the  tower.  Then  say,  as  the  distance  between  the  two  rods  is  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  shorter  rod  from  the  tower,  so  is  the  difference  in  length  d  the 
rods  to  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  tower  and  the  shorter  rod. 
Hence,  if  to  this  difference  we  add  the  length  of  the  shorter  rod,  it  will  give 
the  altitude  required.  The  result  may,  however,  be  more  conveniently,  as  well 
as  more  accurately  obtained,  by  means  of  a  quadrant,  or  other  instrument  to 
measure  angles,  in  the  following  manner.  Measure  the  distance  of  the  observer's 
place  firom  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  take  the  angular  elevation  by  means  of 
the  quadrant ;  then  say,  as  the  cosine  of  the  observed  ansle  is  to  tlie  measured 
distance,  so  is  the  sine  of  the  observed  angle  to  the  altitude  required.  Altitude, 
in  astronomy,  signifies  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  body  fi^m  the  horizon, 
measured  on  a  vertical  circle.  The  altitude  is  either  true  or  apparent,  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  measured  from  the  rational  or  the  sensible  horizon.  The  observed 
or  apparent  altitude  varies  from  the  true  on  two  accounts.  First,  the  body  is 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  instead  of  firom  the  centre,  which  causes  it 
to  appear  lower  than  its  true  place,  by  a  quantity  which  is  denominated  the 
horizontal  parallax.  Secondly,  the  rays  of  light  by  which  the  body  is  perceived) 
are  refi'acted  by  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would.  To  obtain  the  true  altitude,  therefore,  of  a  celestial 
body,  we  must  add  the  parallactic  angle  to  the  apparent  altitude,  and  firom  the 
sum  subtract  the  refi-action.  The  fixed  stars,  firom  their  great  distances,  have 
no  sensible  parallax,  and  hence  the  preceding  remark  applies  only  partially  to 
them.  But  the  difference  between  the  true  and  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon, 
is,  firom  its  proximity  to  us,  about  52^.  Altitude  of  the  eye,  in  perspective,  is 
the  height  of  that  pomt  in  the  perspective  plane  which  would  be  made  hy  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  e)  e  and  cutting  the  plane  perpendicularly. 

ALTO  FAGOTTA,  or  Octave  Fagotta.    A  new  musical  mstniment     It  is 
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rtry  tonoroiUy  the  upper  notes  approximating  y. 
dotely  to  those  of  a  Qom,  though  much  softer;  ^ 
Uie  lower  notes  blending  very  harmoniously  with 
those  of  the  roice,  piano-forte,  &c  The  compass 
of  the  instrument  u  three  octaves,  commencing 
with  the  C  in  the  second  space  hass  clef,  or  four 
notes  lower  than  the  fourtn  string  of  the  violin, 
eootinaing  to  the  C  the  second  le^er  line  above 
the  treble  stave,  with  their  intermediate  semi- 
tmes.  It  is  played  with  a  reed  and  mouth-piece 
■onilar  to  a  clarionet.  The  annexed  represen- 
tatiaOf  although  like  the  small  bassoon,  differs 
materially  in  its  tone  and  compass.  There  are 
duree  keys  and  key-holes  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  delineated. 

ALUDEL.  The  recipient  of  vapourizing  sub- 
stances subjected  to  the  operation  of  neat.  They  are 
generally  cf  earthenware,  and  of  various  forms  and 
Sometimes  tubes  are  employed  as  aludels,  and 
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■ometimfs  vessels  of  lar^  capacity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  is  to  be  condensed  m  them.  The  process  of  condensing  the  product  is  much 
facilitated  by  keeping  the  aludel  constantly  cool  by  wet  doths  or  a  stream  of  water. 

ALUMINA.  A  primitive  earth  existing  in  great  abundance  in  clays,  earths, 
ochres,  rocks,  &c.  Soils  containing  much  of  this  substance  are  called  argil- 
laeeoos.  It  is  found  in  a  state  of  great  puntv  in  many  precious  gems,  as  the 
sapphire,  topaz,  emerald,  garnet,  beryl,  &c  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  white  colour, 
nuvemlent,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  but  is  tasteless. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  also  by  caustic, 
potash,  or  soda.  If  moistened  with  water,  a  very  ductile  and  tenacious  paste 
IS  formed,  which,  by  heating,  becomes  exceedingly  hard,  and  is,  therefore,  ex* 
tensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  all  kinds 
of  pottery.  JSricks,  tiles,  crucibles,  and  stone  ware,  contain  large  quantities  of 
afaimina.  It  is  inftisible,  per  se,  in  the  strongest  heat  of  a  furnace,  but  small 
quantities  may  be  ftised  b^  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  If  mixed,  however, 
with  certain  proportions  of  lime  and  silica,  it  fuses  reaoily.  Pure  alumina  may 
bo  oibtained  easily  from  the  triple  salt,  containing  ammonia  instead  of  potash, 
hw  heating  it  intensely.  The  acid  and  the  alkali  are  dissipated  by  the  heat,  and 
the  pure  earth  remains.  It  is  usually  procured  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  common  alum,  which  precipitates 
the  iron  contained  generally  in  that  salt  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  to  be  added 
to  the  liquid  ammonia,  wmch  combines  with  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
alum,  and  precipitates  the  earth  in  a  spongy  mass.  This  must  be  washed  fre- 
ouently  in  distilled  water,  and  then  heated  to  dryness.  According  to  the  expc- 
lunents  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  appears,  that,  like  the  other  earths,  alumina 
is  a  metallic  oxide.  By  passing  potassium  in  vapour  Qver  alumina  heated  to 
whiteness,  a  great  part  of  the  vapourized  metal  was  converted  into  the  alkali 
potash  : — a  decisive  proof  that  alumina  contains  oxygen.  By  treating  the 
diloride  of  aluminum  with  potassium,  a  grey  powder  is  obtained,  which,  by 
burnishing,  acquires  metallic  lustre.  This  powder  bums  with  much  splendour 
if  heated  to  redness,  and  is  converted  to  alumina  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  The 
metallic  base  is  called  aluminum ;  and  it  is  found  that  100  parts  combine  with 
8  of  oxygen.  Alumina  has  the  unusual  property  of  contracting  by  heat,  and 
in  pretty  exact  proportion  with  the  intensity  applied.  On  this  property  the 
kgenioos  Mr.  Wedfewood  constructed  his  pyrometer  for  estimating  very  high 
temperatures.  See  PraoMETEa.  This  useful  earth  has  a  powerful  affinity  for 
colouring  matter,  and  also  for  masy  substances.  Fuller's  earth  and  pipe-clay 
owe  their  useful  properties  to  the  lary^e  quantities  of  alumina  they  contain. 

ALUM,  a  triple  sut  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  is  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid,  alumina,  and  potash.  It  is  sometimes  found  native,  but  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  is  artificially  manufactured,  cliiefly  from  the  mineral  called  alum- 
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slate.  This  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  tlie  north-east  disti'ict  of  Yorkshire, 
more  particularlv  between  Whitby  and  Stockton.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  established  a  manufactory  of  alum  at  Gia- 
borough,  in  Yorkshire,  and  engaged  several  expert  workmen,  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  manufacture,  from  the  dominions  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who 
fulminated  bulls  and  anathemas  against  him  and  them  in  vain.  The  alum- 
slate  is  also  found  in  abundance  at  Beckel,  in  Nonnandy.  There  are  other 
aluminous  minerals  from  which  alum  may  be  obtained ;  but  none  appear  so  well 
adapted,  nor  so  plentiful,  as  the  alum-slate,  or  aluminous  schist.  The  mineral 
from  which  alum  is  nianufactured,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  placed  on  a 
bed  of  fuel,  until  it  is  about  4  feet  high.  The  fuel  is  then  ignited,  and  as  the 
calcination  proceeds,  more  of  the  mineral  is  added  from  time  to  time,  until  an 
enormous  pile,  sometimes  equal  in  area  to  200  square  feet  at  the  base,  is  formed 
The  combustion  proceeds  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  access  of  air, 
by  plastering  the  crevices  with  small  schist  (alum-slate,)  made  into  a  lute  with 
water.  It  requires  about  1 30  tons  of  the  mineral  to  produce  one  ton  of  alum. 
When  the  calcination  is  effected,  the  residue  is  digested  in  pits  containing  large 
quantities  of  water.  The  liquid  is  withdrawn  by  pumps,  and  added  to  fresh 
calcined  ore.  This  is  repeated  until  its  spec.  grav.  becomes  about  1.15. 
This  saturated  liquor  is  sometimes  placed  in  pits,  to  deposit  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
other  earthy  matter,  which  may  contaminate  it^  and  sometimes  boiled  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  purified  liquid  is  then  concentrated  at  a  boiling  heat, 
in  large  sloping  leaden  pans.  This  is  then  removed  to  a  settling  cistern,  and  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  the  impure  alkali  of  the  soap-maker,  is  added 
to  it.  llie  quantity  necessary  is  ascertained  by  experiment  with  a  small  portion 
in  a  basin.  The  alkaline  solution  reduces  the  spec.  grav.  from  1.4  or  1.5 
to  1.35.  The  quantity  of  alkali  required  is,  therefore,  easily  ascertained  by  an 
hydrometer.  If  the  spec.  grav.  of  the  liquid  be  more  than  1.35,  it  does 
not  yield  crystals,  but  a  solid  magma  resembling  grease,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reduce  it  and  re-crystallize.  Urine  is  sometimes  added  for  this 
purpose ;  it  is  cr}'stallized  in  the  usual  manner  by  slow  evaporation.  These 
crystals  are  purified  by  washing  and  boiling  in  a  leaden  vessel.  The  saturated 
solution  is  then  poured  into  casks,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  casks  are 
unhooped  and  taken  to  pieces,  the  alum  remaining  in  a  solid  mass.  This  last 
process  is  called  roching.  It  is  calculated  that  22  tons  of  muriate  of  potash, 
or  31  tons  of  the  black  ashes  of  the  soap  boiler,  or  73  of  kelp,  are  necessary 
to  make  100  tons  of  alum.  Ammonia  may  be  employed  instead  of  potash,  but 
it  is  more  expensive.  The  impure  sulphate  of  soda  formed  in  the  manufacture 
of  aqua  fortis,  may  be  economically  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  as 
it  contains  two  out  of  the  three  ingredients  necessar}'  to  its  formation.  Th 
celebrated  Chaptal  manufactured  alum  artificially  in  France  to  a  great  extent 
A  chamber  of  very  large  dimensions  was  constructed  of  masonry,  and  floored 
with  brick ;  the  bricks  being  cemented  with  a  composition  of  pitch,  wax,  and 
turpentine.  The  roof  was  of  timber,  but  the  planks  were  closely  grooved  into 
eacn  other,  no  nails  being  employed.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  the  above-mentioned  cement,  applied  as  hot  as 
possible.  Tlie  purest  and  whitest  clay  is  then,  af^er  calcination,  strewn  on  the 
floor,  and  sulphur  burned  in  the  chamber.  By  this  process  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  which  in  a  few  days  saturates  the  alumina  of  the  clay,  converting  it 
into  sulphate  of  alumina.  This  is  known  by  the  efflorescence  that  takes  place. 
The  salt  is  then  removed  and  exposed  to  the  air,  that  the  acid  may  penetrate 
more  effectually  the  alumina.  It  is  then  lixiviated,  treated  with  potash,  and 
crystallized  as  before  described.  One  of  the  most  ancient  manufactories  of 
alum  was  at  Roche,  in  Lyria,  whence  is  derived  the  term  Roche-alum. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius  alum  consists  of 

Sulphuric  acid 34.33 

Alumina 10.86 

Potash 9.81 

Water 45.00 

100.00 
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Or»  Sulphate  of  alumioa 36.85 

Sulphate  of  Potaah 18.15 

Water 45.00 


100.00 


The  taste  of  alum  is  rather  sweet,  hut  astringent.    It  is  a  super-sulphate,  and 
reddens  the  vegetable  blues.     The  spec.  grav.  is  about  1.71.     It  is  soluble 
in  16  parts  of  water  at  6(y*,  and  in  f  ths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  By  long 
exposure  to  air,  the  surface  effloresces,  but  the  interior  will  remain  a  long  time 
wiehanged.    A  moderate  degree  of  heat  expels  its  water  of  crystallization,  but 
an  intense  heat  decomposes  it,  by  separating  a  great  part  of  its  acid.  The  alum 
of  commerce  generally  contains  much  impure  matter,  particularly  if  kelp  or 
urine  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture.    The  sulphate  of  iron  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  injurious  foreign  ingredient  in  its  compoiiition  ;  this  may  be  detected  by 
fierro-pnissiate  of  potash.     Alum  is  of  great  use  and  importance  in  many  pro- 
oesaes  of  the  arts.     It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  dyeing,  as  a  mordant. 
Moat  of  the  vegetable  colours  employed  in  dyeing  have  no  affinity  for  the 
material  intended  to  be  dyed.     In  most  of  these  cases  alum  is  employed  as  the 
intermediate  medium  by  which  the  colouring  matter  may  be  fixed,  as  it  has  an 
affinity  both  for  the  material  and  the  colouring  matter.   An  acetate  of  alumina 
n  frequently  employed  by  the  dyer,  instead  of  the  ordinary  sulphate.     The 
acetate  does  not  act  so  corrosively  on  delicate  articles  as  the  common  alum, 
and  its  affinity  for  some  colours  is  greater.    It  is  easily  prepared  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  lead.     When  these  two  solutions  are  mixed  together,  the 
sulphuric  add  of  the  alum  combines  with  the  lead,  forming  an  insoluble  preci- 
pitate, which  is  sulphate  of  lead,  while  the  liberated  acetic  acid  unites  with  the 
alumina  and  potash,  forming  the  required  acetate,  which  is  separated  by  filtration 
from  the  solid  substance.     If  paper,  linen,  or  wood,  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of* 
alum,  it  is  rendered  nearly  incomoustible,  and  less  liable  to  be  afiected  by  mois* 
ture.    Paper  thus  prepared  is  advantageously  employed  in  wrapping  gunpowder 
and  is  also  useful  in  whitening  silver.     Alum  has  the  property  of  hardening 
tallow,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  sometimes  advantageously  employed.     It 
is  used  with  much  success  in  the  preparation  of  skins  for  tanning,  giving  them 
firmness  after  they  have  become  flaccid  by  immersion  in  the  lime  pits.    Turbid 
water  is  rendered  limpid  and  transparent  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alum  in  solution ;  its  purity,  however,  is  by  no  means  promoted  by  the  process. 
It  is  usefully  combined  witn  the  salt  by  which  cod  fish  are  cured,  as  it  prevents 
a  deliquescence  which  would  otherwise  take  place.     It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  London  bread  rather  extensively,  as  it  enables  the  baker  to  employ 
flour  of  inferior  quality ;  the  alum  promotes  a  white  colour  and  closeness  of 
texture  in  the  bread,— qualities  much  admired,  although  they  generally  indicate 
Impurity.     It  improves  the  colour  of  the  beautiful  pigment,  Prussian  blue,  and 
is  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  that  article.     In  medicine  it  is 
administered  as  an  astringent  and  tonic,  and  also  as  a  coll3nrium.  Alum,  deprived 
by  heat  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  which,  in  medicine,  is  called  cUumen  uttum 
(burnt  alum),  has  been  greatly  extolled  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  colic,  and  some 
other  disorders.     A  remarkable  substance,  called  Homberg's  pyrophorus,  is 
prepared  from  alum.     Equal  parts  of  alum  and  brown  sugar  are  melted  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  stirred  constantly  until  they  become  dry.  When  cold  the  mixture 
Is  finely  powdered,  and  placed  in  a  phial  coated  with  clay,  having  an  open 
glass  tube  luted  into  its  neck.    This  is  to  be  intensely  heated  in  a  crucible  con- 
taining sand,  when  gas  will  issue  from  the  tube,  which  may  be  inflamed.  When 
this  ceases  to  come  over,  the  crucible  is  removed,  and  the  tube  stopped  by 
moistened  clay  until  the  bottle  is  sufficiently  cold  to  be  corked.    The  substance 
thus  formed  is  a  black  and  light  powder,  which  takes  fire  when  poured  from  the 
bottle  into  the  air.     If  poured  into  oxygen  gas  a  more  vivid  combustion  takes 
place. 

AMADOU.  This  substance  is,  perhaps,  better  known  by  the  familiar  ap^ 
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lation  of  German  tinder,  and  ia  chiefly  employed  in  procuring  a  light  speedily , 
as  it  ignites  inmiediately  with  a  feeble  spark  from  the  flint  and  steel,  or  by  con- 
densation of  atmospheric  air,  and  bums  with  slow  and  smouldering  heat  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  formed  of  a  spongy  excrescence,  or  mushroom,  found 
on  old  trees,  particularly  the  oak,  ash,  and  flr.  This  is  washed  and  boiled  in 
fair  water,  and  afterwards  beaten  by  a  mallet  until  it  resembles  very  spongy 
leather ;  it  is  then  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried  in  an 
oven.  A  good  substitute  for  this  may  be  formed  of  coarse  brown  paper,  soaked 
in  the  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried  in  an  oven. 

AMALGAM.     A  combination  of  mercury  with  any  other  metal. 

AMBER.  A  hard,  solid,  semi-transparent  substance,  found  in  several 
mines  of  Prussia,  in  a  bed  of  argillaceous  mineral.  It  is  also  found  in  Poland, 
France,  Italy ;  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  in  various  other  parts.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be 
of  vegetable  origin,  and  to  be  composed  of  bituminous  vegetable  matter  in  a 
state  of  congelation.  The  extraordinary  property  which  amber  possesses  of 
attracting,  when  excited  by  friction,  light  bodies,  such  as  feathers,  bits  of 
paper,  pith,  dust,  &c.,  was  known  to  Thales,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Muetus,  who  flourished  600  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  The  Greek  term 
for  amber  is  election ;  and  from  this  word  is  derived  the  title  of  our  modem 
science,  electricity,  the  efiect  of  excited  amber  in  attracting  light  substancea, 
being  attributed  to  its  elective  powers.  Tliis  mineral  is  found  of  various 
colours,  but  the  most  abundant  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange.  When  broken, 
the  fracture  is  smooth  and  glossy,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  If 
gently  rubbed,  it  emits  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour.  At  a  temperature  of 
§50o  Fahr.  it  melts,  and  its  transparency  is  destroyed.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
but  alcohol,  if  hiehly  rectified,  extracts  a  h  -nail  quantity  of  its  colouring  matter. 
Sulphuric  acid  will  dissolve  it,  and  it  may  be  then  precipitated  bv  water.  Pure 
caustic  alkalies  also  dissolve  it,  and  some  of  the  essential  oils.  Various  speci- 
mens of  amber  have  been  found  containiue  portions  of  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  matter,  imbedded  in  the  mass.  This  fact  seems  to  prove  that  it  has 
once  been  in  the  fluid  state.  From  the  appearance  of  insect  remains  in  amber, 
it  would  seem  that  they  have  attempted  to  escape  from  a  viscid  or  congealing 
mass.  In  some,  the  legs,  or  win^s,  only,  have  been  found,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  animal  has  been  entangled  in  the  viscid  mass,  and  has  left  the  fragile 
parts  of  the  body  in  attempting  to  wade  through  it  Drops  of  water,  leaves  of 
plants,  native  gold,  silver,  and  various  other  substances,  have  been  found  imbedded 
m  amber.  Dr.  Girtanner  promulgated  a  very  ingenious  opinion  on  the  formation 
of  amber,  which  appears  plausible.  He  imagined  that  a  species  of  ant  called 
formica  rt«fa,  formed  this  substance  by  the  deposition  of  their  peculiar  wax,  or 
honey.  These  ants  are  found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  pine  forests,  where 
amber  is  obtained  in  the  mineral  state.  The  wax,  although  soft,  hardens  by 
immersion  in  salt  water,  and  then  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  amber.  Dr. 
Brewster,  however,  considers,  from  the  optical  properties  of  amber,  that  it  is 
established  beyond  doubt,  to  be  an  indurated  vegetable  juice.  By  careful  dis- 
tillation, an  empyreumatic  oil,  equal  to  one-third  in  weight  of  the  amber,  is 
obtained.  This  oil  is  brown  and  thick  if  a  strong  heat  is  applied,  and  requires 
re-distillation ;  but  if  the  heat  do  not  exceed  212,  and  water  be  employed,  it  is 
limpid  and  colourless.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic  The  spec 
ffrav.  of  amber  varies  from  1.065  to  1.100.  For  its  use  in  varnish-making,  see 
Varnish. 

AMBERGRIS,  or  Aiibeeqrease.  A  solid,  opake,  fatty  substance,  found 
on  the  searcoast,  or  sometimes  floating  on  Uie  sea,  chiefly  in  the  tropical 
regions.  It  is  of  various  colours,  but  generally  of  a  deep  ash-coloured  yellow. 
It  is  most  frequently  obtained  in  small  fragments,  but  large  masses,  weighing 
from  100  to  180  lbs.  have  been  found.  It  has  fi^quently  been  discoveced  in 
the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  or  the 
result  of  disease  in  tne  animal.  Healthv  fish,  which  void  their  excrementa 
when  they  are  hooked,  seldom  contain  amber ;  but  diseased  fish,  unable  to  per- 
form this  function  when  caught,  generally  yield  it;  and  it  is  almost  always  fcund 
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in  the  feces  of  the  whale  when  dead  and  floating  on  the  waters.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  substance  \a  formed  in  the  intestines  of  the  animal,  not 
swallowed  by  it  as  some  have  supposed ;  for  no  large  piece  has  yet  been  found 
in  the  whale,  which  does  not  contain  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia  octopodia,  the  com- 
moo  food  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  When  first  obtained,  ambergris  has  the 
Ibtid  smell  peculiar  to  the  feces  of  the  animal ;  but  after  a  short  exposure  to 
the  air  and  washing,  its  odour  is  fragrant,  and  is  increased  by  heating.  It  is 
not  a  little  extraOTdinary  that  Mr.  Homberg  obtained,  by  long  digestion  of 
human  excrement,  a  sulMtance  which  possessed,  in  a  very  intense  degree,  the 
perfect  smell  of  ambergris.  The  spec  grav.  of  ambergris  varies  from  0.780 
to  0.926.  It  melts  at  I44o  Fahr.  and  at  212o  Fahr.  is  volatilized  in  the  form 
of  a  white  vapour.  If  thrown  on  hot  coals,  it  burns  and  is  entirely  dissipated. 
It  b  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  the  acids.  Ether,  ammonia,  and  oil, 
dtssotre  it,  but  alcohol  acts  only  on  a  portion,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  analyzing 
it.  Caustic  alkalies  combine  with  it  and  form  a  soap.  According  to  La  Grange, 
it  is  composed  of  adipocere  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  coal.  By  later  analysis  it 
has  been  found  that  some  specimens  do  not  contain  benzoic  acid.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  used  in  cosmetics,  frc.^  to  communicate  its  peculiar  odour. 

AMETHYST.  A  natural  gem,  of  a  violet  colour  andj?reat  brilliancy,  as 
hard  as  the  ruby  or  sapphire,  from  which  some  say  it  only  difiSrs  in  colour.  The 
Asiatic  are  of  a  deep  purple  hue,  and  are  deemed  the  most  valuable.  The 
German  are  violet  Some  amethysts  are,  however,  made  colourless  by  art, 
when  they  are  often  mistaken  for  diamonds;  the  superior  hardness  of  the 
latter  will,  however,  enable  any  person  to  detect  the  imitation. 

AMMONIA.  A  powerful  alkali,  sometimes  called  the  volatile.  In  its  pure 
state  it  is  a  gas  transparent  and  colourless,  and  possessing  all  the  mechanical 
properties  of  ordinanr  atmospheric  ay*.  Its  smell  is  puneent  and  suffocating, 
and  its  taste  extremely  caustic.  It  extinguishes  combustion,  and  immediately 
destroys  animal  life.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  weigh  18.16  grs.  Its  spec, 
grmv.  u  0.5954.  If  the  gas  is  passed  through  an  i^ited  porcelain  tube,  con** 
taining  iron,  it  is  decomposed,  and  its  volume  doubled ;  it  is  then  found  to  con- 
sist of  1 1  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  |  volume  nitrogen,  which  are  condensed 
into  the  balk  of  one  volume  as  ammoniacal  gas.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  cold 
water,  which,  when  impregnated  with  gas,  is  called  liquid  ammonia,  or  spirits 
of  haitshom.  At  a  temperature  of  50,  water  absoros  about  670  times  its 
▼ohmie  of  the  gas,  and  its  spec.  grav.  is  reduced  to  0.875.  Tliis  liquid,  by 
heating,  parts  with  the  ammoniacal  gas,  hence  it  is  called  the  volatile  alkali. 
The  manufiicture  of  liquid  ammonia  is  a  very  important  one.  As  this  alkali  is 
very  extensively  employed  in  medicine,  chemistry,  and  the  arts,  we  shall, 
tiierefore,  briefly  describe  the  process.  Into  a  retort  connected  with  a  series  of 
Woolfe*s  bottles,  put  two  parts  of  slaked  lime,  mixed  with  one  part  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac).  The  Woolfe's  bottles  must  be  nlled  with  pure 
water,  and  if  they  are  surrounded  by  cold  water,  freouently  renewed ;  if  by  ice, 
a  more  highly  saturated  liquid  will  be  obtained.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
decomposed  by  the  lime,  and  the  ammonia  passes  into  the  water  in  the  bottles 
in  the  state  of  gas,  where  it  is  immediately  absorbed.  The  addition  of  hot 
water,  and  application  of  moderate  heat,  ensure  complete  decomposition  of  the 
sdt  The  liquid  ammonia  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  direct  process,  but  not 
•o  eoonomicauy.  The  following  mode  is  recommended  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  as 
being  superior  to  that  recommended  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  Pour  half 
a  pint  of  water  on  9  oz.  of  well  burnt  lime,  and  when  it  has  remained  in  a  close 
▼eael  an  boor,  add  12  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  d|  pints  of  boiling  water. 
Filter  the  solution  when  oool,  and  distil  from  it  20  fluid  oz.  This  will  have  a 
spec.  grav.  of  0.954,  which  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be  conveniently  kept  The 
me.  gni^'  of  liquid  ammonia  is  a  sure  test  of  its  strength.  That  above-men- 
tioned will  contain  about  11  per  cent  of  ammonia.  If  the  spec.  grav.  be  .850, 
die  liquid  will  contain  abcfut  35  per  cent;  intermediate  densities  indicate 
intennediate  proportions  of  ammonia.  The  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sul  ammo- 
niac, from  wmch  the  above-described  liquid  is  obtained,  was  formerly  brought 
from  Egypt  almost  axclusively*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
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Amnion,  were  many  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  and  tbeir  camela. 
From  the  sublimed  dung  of  these  animals  the  salt  was  obtained,  and  its  name 
.was  derived  from  the  locality  of  its  manufacture.  In  modem  times,  ammonia 
has  been  procured  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones,  horns,  and  other  animal 
matters;  and,  more  recently,  from  the  waste  liquor  of  the  gas  works,  which  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  impure  ammoniacal  salts.  The  muriate  of  ammonia 
is  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  in  dyeine,  and  in  tinning  or  soldering.  It  is 
the  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  platinum,  and  is  generally  used  by  the 
chemist  to  precipitate  that  metal  from  its  combinations  in  solution.  There  are 
many  other  valuable  salts  of  ammonia,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
nitrate  and  carbonate.  The  nitrate,  when  heated  to  400<»  Fahr.  is  decomposed, 
and  yields  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  in  abundance.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  frigorific  mixtures ;  if  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
the  thermometer  sinks  above  30<>  Fahr.  The  carbonate  is  a  useful  chemical 
agent,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.  This  substance  is  the  common 
smelling-salts  of  the  shops.  All  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  decomposed  at  a  red 
heat  Chlorine  decomposes  liquid  ammonia,  or  the  gas,  with  mat  energy. 
If  a  bottle  containing  chlorine  gas  be  brought  in  contact  with  me  surface  of 
liquid  ammonia,  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  substance  combines  with  the  chlo- 
rine, forming  muriatic  acid,  which  imites  with  another  portion  of  ammonia,  and 
nitrogen  is  left  in  the  bottle.  If  this  experiment  be  formed  in  a  dark  room,  a 
flash  of  light  will  be  seen  at  the  moment  of  combination.  If  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  containing  chlorine  gas  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  mouth  of  anothet 
containing  ammoniacal  gas  they  combine  with  explosive  violence,  a  flash  and 
report  accompany  the  action,  and  the  bottles  are  sometimes  broken. 

AMMONiAC  GUM  is  a  concrete  gummy-resinous  juice.  This  gum  has  a 
nauseous  sweetish  taste,  succeeded  by  a  sensation  of  bitter,  somewhat  resembling 
ealbanum,  but  more  grateful.  It  is  usually  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
large  masses  composed  of  lumps,  or  tears ;  it  acquires  a  yellowish  appearance 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  chewed,  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  becomes  oi 
a  white  colour.  It  may  be  partially  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  vinegar,  with 
which  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  milk ;  but  the  resinous  part,  amounting  to 
about  one-hal(  subsides  when  suffered  to  rest  In  medicine,  it  is  prescribed  for 
removing  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  in  hysterical  complaints,  and 
in  long  and  obstinate  colics,  proceeding  from  viscid  matter  lodged  in  the  intes- 
tines. Externally,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  indolent  tumours ; 
and,  with  a  mixture  of  s(|uill  vinegar,  forms  a  plaster  sometimes  successfully 
applied  in  the  case  of  white  swellings. 

ANACARDIUM.  The  cashew-nut  tree ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Enneandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  At  one  extremity  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
there  is  a  flattish  kidney-shaped  nut,  between  which  and  the  shell  is  a  small 

Suantity  of  liquor,  which  is  useful  for  marking  linen,  being  veiy  black  and 
urable. 
ANACLASTIC  GLASSES.  A  kind  of  sonorous  glasses,  chiefly  made  in 
Germany.  They  have  the  property  of  being  flexible,  and  emitting  a  vehe- 
ment noise  by  the  human  breath.  The  anadastic  glasses  are  a  low  kind  of 
phials,  with  flat  bellies,  resembling  inverted  funnels,  whose  bottoms  are  very 
thin,  scarcely  surpassing  the  thickness  of  an  onion-peel ;  this  bottom  is  not 
quite  flat,  but  a  little  convex.  On  applying  the  mouth  to  the  orifice,  and 
gently  inspiring,  or,  as  it  were,  sucking  out  the  air,  the  bottom  gives  way  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  convex  becomes  concave.  On  the  contrary,  upon 
expiring  or  breathing  gently  into  the  orifice  of  the  same  glass,  the  bottom, 
with  no  less  noise,  bends  Sack  to  its  former  place,  and  becomes  gibbous  as 
before. 

ANACLASTICS.  That  part  of  Optics  which  considers  the  refraction  of 
light,  and  is  commonly  callea  Dioptrics. 

ANCHOR.  A  heavy  curved  instrument,  used  for  retaining  ships  in  a  required 
position.  The  forms  of  anchors,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  are 
various.  In  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  the  lower  part  of  the  anchor  is 
formed  of  a  cross  of  a  very  strong  and  heavy  Idnd  of  wood,  the  extremities  of 
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which  are  made  pointed.  About  the  middle  of  oach  ann  of  the  erase  u  interled  ■ 
long  barof  theMtme  wood,  the  upper  endi  of  which  converge  to  a  point,  and  ate 
Kcored  either  by  ropet  or  an  iron  hoop,  and  the  space  between  the  ban  ii  SUcd 
op  with  ■tone*  to  make  the  anchon  sink  more  deeply  and  readily.  In  Spain, 
and  in  the  South  Seai,  ancbon  are  sometimefl  formed  of  copper,  but  generally 
b  Europe  they  are  made  of  forged  iriKi.  Anchon  ma^  be  divided  into  two 
riaTa  mrirmng  anchor*,  and  ihips'  anchon.  Moonng  sncbors  are  thoie 
irilich  are  laid  £wn  for  a  permanency  in  docks  and  hartraurs,  and  are  conii- 
datably  heavier  than  ibipa'  anchors,  from  which  they  differ  in  form,  having 
•ometima  but  one  arm,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  arms,  hating  at  the  extremi^ 

a  heavy  circular  mass  of  iron  and  n-  -'"''  ■  " '-" "-^  — "*• 

anebora.  The  general  form  of  ships' 
■ndKna  is  shetm  in  the  annexed 
figure,  a  ii  a  long  bar  of  iron, 
called  the  shank,  nvm  the  lower 
extremity  of  which  branch  two 
cuTTad  anna  i  t  in  oppoute  ditee- 
tiooii  and  fonning  an  angle  of  60° 
each  with  the  thank.  Upon  each 
■no,  towards  the  end,  is  laid  a 
thi^  triangular  piece  of  iron  e  e, 
tannad  the  Jbitt.  In  the  upper 
end  itf  dte  ahank  is  an  eye,  throiwh 
which  pessrs  a  ring  d,  to  which  the 
caUe  is  attached.  The  stock  t  it 
conpoaed  of  two  strong  beonu  of 
wood,  embracing  the  shank  imme- 
diately below  the  ring,  and  secured 
together  by  iron  hoopf  and  tree- 
nad* ;  the  stock  standi  at  right 
anglea  to  the  plane  of  the  arms, 
and  eerrcs  to  guide  the  anchor  in 
ita  deacent,  so  a*  to  causa  one  of 
the  flnkea  to  enter  the  ground. 
Ship*  are  generally  provided  with 
three  large  anchor*,  named  the 
beat  bower,  the  small,  and  the 
■heet  anchor;   a  entailer  anchor, 

1  anchor ;   and 

n,  named  the  ked^ 
g  tbnm^  on  eye  in  the  shank,  secured  thereto  by  a  key,  < 
which  admits  of  iti  being  readily  displaced:  iti  principal  use  is  in  changing  the 
position  of  a  ship  in  harbour,  and  in  an  operation  termed  kedging.  From  the 
great  maM  of  iron  in  lat^  anchore  (some  weighing  from  3  to  4  tons),  the  per- 
JMt  forging  of  them  becomes  a  matter  of  much  diEBculty;  as  from  the  great 
heat  nccesaarT  to  weld  such  masses,  the  iron  is  liable  to  became  "  burnt,"  as  it 
■a  termed.  Workmen  also  cannot  always  observe  what  is  going  on  in  the  forge, 
•rhere  the  iron  ii  ezpoaed  to  ignition  from  the  blasts  of  the  bellows,  or  to  flie 
|icBsence  of  sulphur  m  quantity  among  the  coals.  When  the  welding  of  a  large 
maasi  like  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  is  to  he  completed  b^  the  sledge  hammer, 
tlw  workmen  are  subjected  to  a  scorching  beat  radiatine  therem>m,  which 
randan  it  impossible  to  make  a  very  close  inspection,  and  the  consequence  Ire- 
qnently  is,  the  beating  up  of  cinden  within  the  body  of  the  iroa.  To  this  cause,  and 
to  faomiiig,  ma^  be  often  attributed  the  breaking  of  anchon,  folloved  too  fre- 
fmiindv  hv  n  distressing  loss  of  lives  and  property.  Many  attempts  have  been 
yean  to  construct  anchon  not  Itsbte  to  these  defect*,  by  dividinj 
'  'y  a  more  judicious  arrangement.  Th 
.awkes,  a  surveyor  of  shipping,  in  the 

1,  by  fa, 
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following 
Commercial-road,  London. 

Mr.  Havkea  observes,  "  The  anchon  at  prcKUt  i[ 
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the  shank  and  flukes  separately;  and  hy  the  rapid  action  of  heavy  hammers,  they 
are  united  or  welded  into  each  other,  and  the  cahle  is  fastened  to  a  ring  pas«ed 
through  the  shank  sideways.  The  stocks,  if  of  wood,  are  let  or  scorea  over 
each  side,  and  holted  and  hooped  over  the  shank  of  the  anchor ;  if  of  iron,  the 
e}'e  or  hole  for  it  is  formed  by  punching  a  hole  through  the  shank  of  the  anchor ; 
the  palms  are  made  separately,  and  welded  on  to  the  flukes.  The  improvement 
consists  in  making  one  fluke  and  half  the  shank  in  one  length,  and  to  bend  them 
to  the  form  required,  and  then  hooping  the  two  halves  together.  This  method  of 
making  the  anchor  in  separate  parts,  admits  of  the  forming  of  a  groove  up  the 
middle  of  the  shank,  for  a  chain  to  pass  through,  and  of  an  eye  of  great 
strength  for  the  reception  of  a  wooden  stock,  which  is  also  made  in  two  pieces, 
and  passed  into  the  shank  in  reverse  directions  ;  these  having  iron  shoulders 
abuttmg  against  the  eye,  arc  kept  immovably  in  that  position  by  being  braced 
together  with  an  iron  hoop  at  each  end.  The  construction  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  a  the  cable  ring ; 
b  the  eye  which  holds  the 
stock,  made  out  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  shank,  by 
bending  each  of  the  halves 
into  a  semicircle,  in  opposite 
directions.  Tlie  anchor  is 
shewn  to  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  by  a  line  which 
passes  down  the  middle  of 
the  shank,  as  at  o  o  ;  c  the 
wooden  stock,  made  also  in 
two  equal  parts  (as  before 
described),  and  firmly  se- 
cured in  their  places  by  the 
hoops  and  shoulders;  dddd 
are  four  strong  hoops  which 
bind  the  shank  together;  the 
upper  one  is  made  square, 
and  the  others  circular;  a 
portion  of  the  shank  is  sup- 
posed to  be  removed,  to  ex- 
nibit  the  situation  of  the 
chain  which  passes  up  the 
centre,  and  is  connected  at 
the  upper  end  to  the  cable 
ring,  and  at  the  lower  end 
to  tne  buoy  ring.  /,  in  the 
small  separate  ngure,  gives 
a  transverse  section  of  the 
shank  of  the  anchor,  show- 
ing it  to  be  of  an  oval  form, 
the  longest  diameter  of  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  flukes ;  this  figure  confemD|^ 
upon  it  creat  strength  to  withstand  the  powerful  strains  to  which  an  anchor  is 
frequently  exposed  in  that  direction,  h  h  are  the  palms,  bolted  to  tlie  respective 
flukes,  each  of  which  is  connected  in  one  piece  with  a  brace  1 1,  passing  in  oppo- 
«ite  directions  round  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  thereby  strengthening  the  flukes 
in  a  great  degree,  and  giving  a  collateral  support  to  each  half  of  the  anchor 
A  is  a  strong  plate  of  iron  bolted  on  to  the  crown ;  /  the  buoy  ring." 

An  anchor,  diflerin(?  materialljr  in  form  and  construction  from  the  ordinary, 
was  invented  by  Mr.  ft.  F.  Hawkins,  and  is  represented  in  the  subjomed  en- 
^vings.  The  shank  of  the  anchor  a  is  forked  at  the  lower  part  or  crown, 
into  two  parts  or  loops  h  and  c,  in  each  of  which  is  formed  a  hole  or  eye ; 
betiween  the  loops  is  a  block  of  iron  c/,  termed  a  crown  piece,  having  a  circular 
aperture  to  receive  the  arms,  and  e  8<^uare  aperture  at  right  angles  to  the  former, 
into  which  is  screwed  a  stout  bar  of  iron  e,  termed  a  toggle,  projecting  equally 
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on  eaoh  ride  of  the  crown  piece ;  on  the  end  of  the  crown  piece,  opposite  to 
that  in  which  is  inserted  the  toggle,  is  a  ring  /  for  the  buoy  rope.  The  armi 
g  k  are  formed  in  one  piece,  and  before  the  palms  1 1  are  attached,  one  end  d 
the  arms  must  be  passed  through  the  eyes  in  the  loops  of  the  shanks,  and  through 
the  eye  of  the  crown  piece ;  the  palms  are  then  to  be  put  on,  and  must  both 


Fig,\. 


Fitf,i. 


Pig.  3. 


He  in  toe  same  plane ;  after  which  the  arms  are  to  be  corred  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  palms.  The  erown  piece  is  firmly  keyed  to  the  arms,  and  the  toggle 
must  be  of  such  a  length  ana  form  as  to  make  it  bear  firmly  against  the  fore 
part  of  the  fork  in  the  shank,  so  as  to  prevent  the  crown  piece  and  arms  from 
turning  round  upon  it,  and  to  retain  them  at  an  anele  of  5(y>  with  the  shank. 
When  the  anchor  is  let  go,  one  end  of  the  toggle  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  which  puts  the  flukes  in  a  porition  to  enter ;  and  when  the  strain  is 
upon  the  cable,  that  end  of  the  toegle  which  is  upwards  comes  in  contact  with 
the  throat  of  the  shank,  and  sets  the  anchor  in  the  holding  position,  as  shown 
in  perspective  at  Fig,  3.  The  advantafi;e  of  this  mode  of  constructing  anchors 
h,  that  both  arms  take  the  ground,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  metal  may  be 
dhninished,  and  yet  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  effect  be  obtained ;  also  as  were 
is  no  stock,  and  no  projecting  upper  nuke,  there  is  little  risk  of  fouSng,BB  it  is 
termed ;  that  is,  of  the  cable  entwining  round  the  arms.  The  only  objection 
which  occurs  to  us,  is  the  probability  mat,  when  at  single  anchor,  it  might  not 
■0  readily  torn  in  the  ground  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  as  the  ordinary  anchor, 
and  therefore  mieht  be  likely  to  trip ;  but  for  moorings  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  found  very  effective. 

An  anchor  upon  a  similar  principle,  but  of  a  somewhat  different  con- 
■traction,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Soames,  a  front  and  side  elevation  of  which 
is  esdiibited  in  the  subjomed  cuts.  In  this  anchor  there  is  but  one  fluke  a, 
which  Is  T  shaped,  and  works  on  a  pivot  in  a  triangular  frame,  composed  of 
the  two  sides  o  and  c,  forged  in  one  piece,  and  a  stay  d,  which  serves  as 
a  stock ;  //  are  loops,  or  e3re8,  for  the  reception  of  the  ehaini  tViti^  unte 
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the  rine  g,  to  which  the  cahle  is  to  be  fastened.     For  general  puipoees, 

this  anchor  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the  former,  it  being  free  from  the  objection  we 

made  to  that  one,  as  it  admits 

of  detaching  the  arm,  which 

renders  it  more  convenient 

to  stow  away  ;   also,  as  the 

thank  is  formed  in  two  parts, 

instead  of  one  of  equal  area, 

they  are  more  easify  forged, 

soundly,  and,  consequently, 

less  liable  to  breakage. 

The  anchor  invented  by 
Lieut  W.  Rogers,  R.N.  is  de- 
serving of  notice  in  this  place. 
Its  main  peculiarity  consists 
in  its  having  a  hollow  shank, 
formed  out  of  six  bars  of  iron, 
of  such  a  thickness  as  to  in- 
sure the  fornng  of  them  per- 
fectly sound  for  anchors  of 
the  laigest  dimensions.  The 
construction  we  shall  describe 
with  reference  to  the  subjoined 
figures.  Fig,  1  represents 
a  side  view  of  the  anchor, 
and  Fig.  2  a  plan  of  the  stock.  The  two  principal  pieces  a  a  are  bent  so 
as  to  form  a  part  of  the  arms  or  flukes ;  the  other  four  are  formed  into  a 
hollow  tube  6  6  (as  shown  in  section  at  Fig.  3)  for  a  centre-piece,  and  the  whole 


Fig.  2. 


are  firmly  welded  together  at  both  ends  of  the  shank.  The  intermediate  parts 
are  secured  by  strong  hoops  t  i,  so  that  eveiy  piece  must  bear  its  proportion  of  the 
entire  strain.  The  patentee  states,  that  so  great  is  the  strength  thus  obtained  for 
the  shank,  that  both  arms  have  been  broken  off  by  the  testmg  machine,  without 
altering  the  shank  in  the  least  de^e.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1829,  an  experi- 
ment was  made  at  the  Gateshead  iron-works,  in  the  presence  of  several  respectr 
able  ship-owners,  when  the  patent  anchor,  weighing  9  cwt  19  ars.  4  lbs.  broke 
in  succession  the  following  anchors  on  the  old  construction,  without  receiving 
the  least  injury ;   vis.  one  of  10  cwt  3  qrs.  4  Ibt.  for  hempen  cables ;   one  3 
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10  cwt  3  qn.  12  Iba.  and  one  of  12  cwt.  4  lbs.  for  chain  cabtei.  In  place  o( 
the  usual  nog,  there  it  ■  bolt  and  shackle  e,  F\gi.  1  and  4,  when  the  anchor 
it  to  be  uied  with  chain  cables ;  but  when  hempen  cables  are  to  be  used,  a  ring 
d  ii  connecled  to  the  ibackle  c  by  an  additional  ebackle  and  bolt  e.  The  anchor- 
itock/may  be  fonned  either  of  a  itngle  piece,  or  of  twopiecei  hooped  tt^ther, 
and  b  ■ecured  in  iti  place  as  follows:  The  bolt  and  shackle  e  being  withdrawn, 
ibe  small  end  of  the  shank  ia  passed  through  the  ej'e  of  the  stock  /,  (which  i* 
defended  by  an  iron  plate  g  on  each  side);  the  collar  h  is  then  put  over,  and 
tfae  slock  is  keyed  up  against  the  hoop  ■  by  ^e  forelock  key  k  passing  through 
a  bole  in  the  shank ;  by  this  meani  the  anchor  may  be  stocked  or  unitocked 
without  the  asaistance  of  a  carpenter,  which  is  a  great  recommendation,  m 
a  coDsiderable  length  of  time  is  required  to  stock  an  anchor  in  the  common 
way.  These  anchois  have  been  pretty  estensively  adopted,  and  seTeral  parties 
who  have  made  trial  of  them  have  given  satisiactory  certificates  of  their  effi- 
ciency. In  connexion  with  improTementi  on  anchon,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
out  <A  {Jace  to  mention  some  improvements  in  the  method  of  letting  them  go. 

Two  improved  methods  of  letting  go  anchors  are  described  in  the  TrtauacUoiu 
af  tie  Sockly  r^  Artt.  The  principte  it  the  tame  in  each,  and  consists  in  sup- 
porting tfae  end  of  what  is  termed  uie  standing  part  of  the  cat-head  stopper  and 
shank-painter,  by  bolts  turning  upon  pivots,  and  retained  in  a  proper  position 
b*  a  catch,  which  being  withdrawn,  the  bolt  turns  upon  its  pivot,  and  the  stopper 
^p«  oS,  hy  which  means  all  risk  of  jamming  the  turns  of  the  stopper  (as  in  the 
common  method  of  letting  go  the  running  end)  ia  avoided;  the  danger  to  the  men 
tmthe  forecastle  is  done  away,  and  the  anchorcan  be  let  go  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  arrangements  in  each  of  these  inventions  being  the  same,  whether 
applied  to  cat-head  stoppers  or  shank-painters,  we  shall  therefore  show  one  in- 
vention as  applied  to  cat-head  stoppers,  and  the  other  to  shank-painters.  The 
tutgoiDed  cuts  show  CapL  Burton  t  method  of  letting  go  a  cat-head  stopper    a 


u  the  cat-head ;  t  e  a  bolt,  turning  upon  a  pivot  d ;  the  end  c  form*  an  oblique 
plane,  and  is  held  down  b^  the  clamp  e  turning  upon  a  pivot/  the  clam^i  bemg 
■scared  by  a  liMp  g  and  pu  A.  i  is  the  standing  end  of  the  stopper,  having  an 
ere  formed  in  it,  which  pane*  over  the  end  I  of  the  bolt  be;  the  other  end  <4 
Out  stopper  pasiei  thronn  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  over  the  thumb-cleat  it, 
and  ii  made  fast  round  ue  timber-head  L  When  it  is  lequired  to  let  go  th« 
•ncbor,  a  hand-spike  is  insetted  between  the  thumb-cleat  k,*o  a  to  nip  the 
clamp  «,  and  the  hasp  ^  is  cast  off;  then  upon  withdrawing  the  hand-spike,  the 
bolt  beJRg  no  loswer  neld  by  the  clamp  e,  turns  upon  its  pivot  d,  by  the  weight 
of  (beanclKir  on  t£e  (topper,  and  the  eye  of  the  stopper  alipe  offthe  end  of  the  bolt. 
He  following  cut  repreientt  Mr.  Spence's  invention  for  letUng  go  a  shank 
painter.    E^.  1  is  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  2  the  plan,     a  is  a  cast-iron  carriage, 
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bolted  through  thesUip's  ude, 

and  mipporting  the  nook  b   Fig.  I,   ea=i 

by  a  pin  or  pivot  at  e;   d  e  •      n 

■lever  turningupon  a  centre 

/,  the  end  d  being  formed 

into  a  hook,  vhich  clarog  the 

upper  end  of  the  bolt  h,  the 

lever  being  retained  in  the 

poailion  shewn  in  the  plan, 

bv  a  pin  ji  h  ii  part  of  a   Fig. 2. 

chain  forming  the  standing 

part  of  the   ihank-painter, 

and  supported  by  the  boll  6. 

To  the  other  end  of  the  chain 

which  paasea  round  the  shank 

When  It  U  required  to  let  go  the  shank-piiiiiler,  hti  iron  bar  is  inserted  into  the 

end  e  of  the  lever  de,  which  is  made  hollow  for  the  purpose,  and  thepin  jr  l>eing 

withdrawn,  the  lever  is  turned  round  its  centre  until  the  bolt  is  released  from 

the  hook  d,  when  it  falls,  end  the  chain  end  of  the  shank-painter  slipi  oft. 

ANCHUSA.  Yellow  anchusa,  or  blue-flowered  bugloss.  The  juice  of  its 
corolla  or  flower,  gives  out,  on  tiie  addition  of  acidi,  a  beautifiil  green.  An 
infhnon  of  these  flowers  is  given  in  infiammatory  bilious  diseases. 

ANIL.     The  plant  from  which  indigo  is  prepared.     See  Indioo. 

ANIMEia  a  r«sinous  substance,  commercially,  but  improperly,  called  gtm 
•nime ;  for,  like  resins,  it  is  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  also  in  oil,  while 
water  will  not  take  up  more  tlian  a  usteenth  part  by  weight.  There  are  two 
kinds,  distinguiahed  by  the  terms  oriental  and  occidental.  The  former  is  dry, 
and  of  colours  varying  from  creen  to  red  and  brown.  The  latter  ii  of  a  yel- 
lowish white,  transparent,  and  somewhat  unctuous,  tears,  and  partly  in  large 
masses,  brittle,  of  a  light  pleasant  tute,  eauly  melting  in  the  fire,  and  burning 
with  an  agreeable  smell.  Tlic 
spirit  of  the  alcoholic  solution, 
when  drawn  off  by  dittillatiun, 
preserves  the  taste  and  flavour 
of  the  anime;  the  distilled  water 
exhibits  on  its  snrface  a  portion 
of  eiaen^al  oil.  Thii  resin  ia 
much  used  in  perfiimery.  It 
has  also  been  imagined  to  be  of 
important  service  in  plasters,  em- 
ployed to  relieve  nervous  affec- 
tions of  the  head  and  othiT  parts. 

ANEMOMETER,     An  " 


for 


the 


strength  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 
Among  various  machines  nrhicll 
have  been  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  the  following  one  has 
been  found  to  answer  very  wull. 
It  oonsista  of  an  open  frame  a  be, 
mpported  by  a  shafl  d,  upon 
which  it  turns  by  the  actiun  of 
the  wind  upon  the  vane  e.  ff 
ore  Milt,  fixed  to  one  end  of  the 
axis  0,  and  disposed  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  wind  in  the  usual 
manner.  Upon  this  axis  ii  also 
fixed  a  conical  barrel  of  wood  h.i, 
on  the  smaller  end  of  which  i 
M  atluhed  sline  I,  with  a  weight 
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r'uded  to  it  The  wind  acting  upon  the  miIj,  causes  die  bairel  to  revoWe, 
the  line  to  be  wound  up  on  its  luperfices.  To  prevent  any  retrograde  motion, 
a  ratchet  wheel  o  is  lixed  to  the  base  ur  larger  end  of  the  cotif,  havins  a  clicker 
filing  into  the  notches  ai  it  revolvei.  It  is  evident  that  tlie  power  of  the  weight 
will  continually  tncrcaie  w  the  line  advances  towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  u 
the  weight  acts  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  axis  or  fulcrum  ;  consequently, 
the  varuble  force  of  the  wind  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  fixing  the  line  at 
the  imallest  end,  and  marking  the  barrel  with  spiral  lines,  as  taken  up  by  the 
coiling  of  the  rope  round  its  niperficies,  placing  also  between  the  lines  numerali 
to  deoote  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  may  be  calculated  with  tulerable  pre- 
cisJMi  upon  the  principles  of  tiie  lever.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  cutie  should  be 
■uch  in  conipariwn  with  its  smallest  end,  that  the  force  of  the  strongest  wind 
■hould  have  scarcely  suCBcient  force  to  bring  the  line  on  to  the  base  of  th« 


ind  by  the  column  of  water 


A]tho«wh  (be  instrument  above  described  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  con>- 
paratiTe  force  of  the  wind  at  difTercnt  times,  it  does  not  point  out  the  actual 
force  exerted  on  a  given  surface,  nor  can  observations  made  with  one  instrument 
in  *  particular  place,  be  compared  with  observations  mode  by  another  instru- 
meut  ebevhere.  It  is  also  cumbersome,  and  not  portable.  In  the  PkUoiophicai 
Traatactiotu  for  177fi,  Dr.  Lind  gives  a  description  of  a  very  ingenious  portable 
wind  gauge,  which  indicates  the  actual  force  of  the '~'~  '  '     '<        '  >■      . 

which  it  wilt  support  This  instrument  conaiils 
of  two  glass  tubes  abed,  which  should  not  be 
leu  than  6  or  9  inches  long,  the  bore  of  each  i 
bring  about  ^  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  connected 
together  by  a  smajl  bent  glass  tube  e  of  about  only 
t-  of  an  inch  bore,  to  check  the  undulations  of  the 
water  ckuied  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  On  the 
tipper  end  of  the  tube  n  £  is  fitted  a  thin  metal 
tube  /which  is  bent  at  right  angles,  and  has  its 
mouth  open  to  receive  the  wind  blowing  into  it 
faoritoDtidly.  The  two  branches  of  the  tube  are 
at  liberty  to  turn  round  a  steel  spindle  g,  which 
panes  through  two  slips  of  brua  A  i  near  the  lop 
and  bottmn  of  the  instrument  The  spindle  is 
fixed  into  a  block  of  wood  by  a  screw  in  its  bot- 
tom. When  the  instrument  is  used,  a  quantity 
at  water  is  ponred  in  until  the  tubes  are  about 
half  fUn,  and  the  instniment  being  then  held 
perpendicnlwly,  with  its  mouth  exposed  to  the 
wind,  the  water  will  be  depressed  in  the  tube  a  6, 
and  nn^rtionably  elevated  in  the  tube  e  d ;  and 
the  distance  between  the  suriaces  in  the  two  tubes 
measured  by  a  sUding  scale  of  inches,  and  parts 
i  attached  to  the  instrument,  will  he  tbe  height 
of  a  column  of  water  which  the  wind  is  capable 
«f  MMtainine  at  that  time ;  and  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  1000  oi.  or  621  lbs.  nearly,  the 
twelAh  part  <jt  which  is  5L  Ibc,  therefore  evety 
inch  the  surface  of  the  water  ia  raised,  the  force 
«f  the  wind  will  be  equal  to  so  many  times  5^  lbs. 
on  the  square  foot  This  instrument  shows  the 
force,  bat  not  the  etlodty,  of  the  wind;  but  as 
lite  force  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  if  the 

Tclocihr  due  to  a  given  force  be  oacertained,  a  table  of  tbe  velocities  corresponding 
to  each  inch  the  water  is  elevated,  may  be  calculated  and  engravM  upon 
the  scale  of  eqtul  parts.  The  following  table,  showing  the  correspon£ng 
height  of  water,  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  the  force  exerted  upon  a  square 
foot  of  sar&c*,  has  been  calculated  from  some  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Hmtm. 
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Height  or  Water. 
Inches. 

i     

h 

1      

Force  or  Wind. 
Ibi. 

....        1.3 

Yelocity  per  Hour 
MUea. 

....       18 

....       2.6     

....       5.2     

.  .  .      .       25.6 
,  .  .  .  .       36 

2     

....     10.4     

....       50 

3     

....     15.6 

....       62 

4     

....     20.8 

....       76 

5 

A 

....     26 

....  31.25     

....       80.4 
....       88 

7 

....     36.5     

....       95.2 

8     

....     41.7     

....     101.6 

9     

....    46.9     

....     108 

10 

....     52.1     

....     113.6 

11     

....     57.3     

....     119.2 

12 

....     62.5     

....     124 

ANISEED.  A  medicinal  seed  produced  from  a  species  of  pimpinella  which 
grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  eastern  countries.  In  France  it  is 
cultivated  for  culinary  and  medicinal  uses.  Aniseeds  are  roundish  and  striated, 
flatted  on  one  side,  and  pointed  at  one  end ;  of  a  pale  colour,  inclining  to  greeu. 
They  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  warm  taste.  Their  virtue  ii 
entirely  given  out  to  alcohol,  when  it  forms,  combined  with  syrup,  the  well- 
known  cordial  of  this  name. 

ANNEALING.  The  process  by  which  metallic,  and  other  mineral  produc- 
tions, are  converted  from  a  brittle  to  a  comparatively  tough  quality,  presumed 
to  be  caused  by  a  new  arrangement  of  their  constituent  particles,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bodies  that  will  bear  ignition,  it  is  found  that  sudden  cooling 
renders  them  hard  and  brittle,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
cool  very  gradually,  thev  become  softened  or  annealed.  We  have,  however, 
noticed  several  alloys  of  copper  (brass  in  particular)  in  ^hich  sudden  cooling 
has  the  reverse  effect,  that  of  annealing  it.  The  process  of  annealing  requires 
some  address  and  experience  to  perform  it  in  the  best  manner;  and  vanea  in 
the  degree  of  heat  applied,  as  well  as  in  the  period  of  cooling,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  metal  or  other  substance  operated  upon.  In  the  annealing  of 
steel  and  iron,  the  metal  is  heated  to  a  low  redness,  and  suffered  to  be  gradually 
reduced  in  its  temperature,  covered  up,  on  a  hearth.  Ovens  are  constructed 
for  this  purpose,  wherein  the  pieces  of  metal,  according  to  their  massiveness, 
and  the  quality  it  is  desired  they  should  possess,  are  placed  and  retained  at  a 
low  heat  for  days,  and  sometimes  weeks  together.  The  annealing  of  glass  is 
performed  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

ANNOTTA.  The  pellicles  of  the  seeds  of  a  lilaceous  shrub.  The  annotta  com- 
monly met  with  among  us,  is  moderately  hard,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  ou^ 
side,  and  a  dull  red  within.  It  is  used  for  giving  an  orange  cast  to  the  simple 
yellows ;  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes ;  and  b^des  its  use  in  dyeing,  is  em- 
ployed for  colouring  cheese. 

ANTHRACITE.  A  species  of  coal  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  of  which 
the  most  common  are,  stone  coal,  blind  coal,  glance  coal,  Kilkenny  coal.  There 
are  several  varieties,  and  theypoMess  generally  the  property  of  burning  without 
flame  or  smoke.    See  Coal,  f^RNACE,  and  Stove. 

ANTI-ATTRITION.  A  patent  for  a  composition  under  this  name  was 
taken  out  in  this  country  some  yean  back :  it  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
oil  or  grease,  in  lubricating  the  axle-trees  of  carriages,  and  is,  of  course,  equally 
applicable  to  the  rubbing  parts  of  other  machinery.  Its  composition  is  simply 
a  mixture  of  hog's  lard  with  "black  lead"  (plumbago),  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  appears  from  a  Munich  journal,* 
that  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  Germany  is  conducted  with  more  exact- 
ness ;  ten  and  a  half  parts  are  there  melted  over  a  moderate  fire,  when  two 
parts  of  finely  powdered  and  sifted  plumbaffo  are  to  be  added  by  degrees,  and 
oe  well  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatiua,  untu  the  incorporation  of  the  two  sub- 
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•taocM  is  uniform  and  complete ;  the  mixture  is  then  to  be  taken  from  the  fire» 
and  the  stirring  continued  until  it  is  quite  cold,  to  prevent  the  subsidence  of  die 
plumbago.  When  this  composition  was  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  in  the 
cold  state  to  pivots  and  toothed  wheels,  the  expense  was,  in  consequence,  found 
to  be  reduced  from  six  florins  twenty-nine  kreutzers,  to  one  florin  thirty 
kreutzers. 

ANTIMONY.  A  brilliant  white  metal  of  a  laminated  or  striated  texture. 
It  is  veiy  brittle,  and  cannot  be  rolled  into  sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire.  The 
•pec.  grav.  of  the  metal,  is  G.712  j  it  melts  at  SlQo,  and  crystallizes  in  pyramids 
when  coolinff.  At  an  intense  heat  it  is  volatilized.  The  ores  of  antimony  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  north  of  Europe.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  sul- 
phuric or  grey  antimony  is  the  most  abundant,  and  yields  the  metal  of  com- 
merce. It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  heated  in  a  revcrberatory  furnace ;  the 
melted  sulphuret  then  flows  from  the  infusible  stony  or  earthy  matter,  and  is 
then  smelted  and  purified.  The  metal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printers' 
types,  music  plates,  specula  for  telescopes,  and  is  a  component  of  several  useful 
aik>ys.  See  Allot.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  chemists  respecting 
the  number  of  oxides  of  antimony,  some  being  of  opinion  that  there  are  only 
two ;  others,  among  whom  is  Berzelius,  that  there  are  four.  We  shall  only 
describe  here  the  two  which  appear  indisputable.  To  obtain  the  protoxide, 
dissolve  the  metal  in  muriatic  acid,  and  pour  it  into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled 
water;  this  separates  the  protoxide  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  must  be  washed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  to  remove  any  muriatic  acid  it  may 
contain.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  the  useful  antimonial  medicines.  The  per- 
oxide may  be  obtained  by  digesting  antimony  in  nitric  acid,  and  drying  the 
white  powder  which  results  at  a  moderate  heat  Antimony  is  soluble  in  most 
of  the  acids,  and  combines  also  with  chlorine,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 
If  filings  of  the  metal  are  thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  chlorine  gas,  they 
bum  vividly.  Basil  Valentine  first  introduced  this  substance  into  medicine,  and 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  extraordinary  cures  by  it.  Its  virtues  he  dis- 
covered accidentally.  Having  thrown  a  preparation  of  it  into  a  hog-trouffh, 
the  hogs  were  violently  purged  by  it,  but  afterwards  fattened  with  surprising 
n|Mdity.  Seeing  this  effect,  it  is  said  he  administered  it  to  his  brother  monks 
in  such  quantities  that  they  all  died  :  the  medicine  was  therefore  called 
anti-moine,  or  anti-monk.  By  more  cautious  and  skilful  use,  he  obtained  for  it 
a  great  reputation ;  but  in  1566  its  employment  in  medicine  was  prohibited  in 
Paris  by  an  edict  of  the  parliament.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  was  employed 
in  very  early  times  by  the  eastern  females,  and  even  occasionally  by  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  staining  the  eye-brow  and  lashes,  and  even  the  lids,  to  make  the 
eye  appear  larger.  Tnis  practice  is  firequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures. 
IDiere  are  many  valuable  medical  preparations  of  antimony,  the  most  important 
of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  medicine  called  Dr.  James's  Powder.  This  is  a  compound 
of  protoxide  of  antimony,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  precise  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  not  known  to  chemists ;  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  shops  is,  in 
compoaition,  similar  to  James's  powder,  but  its  effects  as  a  medicine  are  not  so 
certain  nor  so  powerful.  Tartar  emetic,  or  tartarized  antimony,  is  a  triple  salt, 
composed  of  tartaric  acid,  potash,  and  antimony.  Powder  of  algaroth  is  the  pro- 
taodae  df  antimony  precipitated  firom  the  muriate  by  water.  Kerme*s  mineral  is  a 
hydzo-aulphuret  of  the  metal.  Antimony  is  much  valued  as  a  medicine  for 
eattle. 

ANVIL.  A  large  solid  mass  of  iron,  of  indispensable  use  in  smiths',  ■■ 
well  as  many  other  workshops,  for  hammering  or  forging  work  upon.  They 
are  made  of  various  sizes,  from  the  weight  of  a  few  pounds  (or  even  ounces,)  up 
to  many  hundred  weights  each ;  and  thev  are  much  varied  in  form^  to  adapt 
them  to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  designed  for.  Their  general  figure  is 
tiiat  of  a  paraUelopipedon,  with  its  lowest  side  spread  out  at  the  comers  to 
■teady  its  seat  upon  a  wooden  block  upon  which  they  are  mounted,  and  confined 
by  Itarge  nails  or  staples.  The  face,  or  upper  side,  of  most  anvils  are  perfectly 
ut  and  smooth,  ana  are  made  of  steel,  and  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  nle.  At 
one  end  of  the  anvil  is  a  '*  beak-iron,"  which  is  a  projecting  piece,  tapering  to 
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a  point,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  or  bending  the  metal  under  operation  ;  and 
there  are  also  one  or  more  holes  made  on  the  face,  for  the  convenience  of 
punching  holes  in  the  work,  or  for  the  reception  of  fixed  cold  chisels,  stakes,  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  tool  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  adapt  to  it. 

APIAKIES.     A  place  where  llees  are  kept;  the  term  is  considered  to  apply 
to  a  collection  of  hives,  and  not  to  a  single  one.     See  Beehive. 

APOLLONICON.  A  musical  machine,  on  the  principle  of  the  organ, 
which,  by  peculiar  modification  of  the  pipes,  produces  an  excellent  imitation 
of  the  tones  of  all  the  most  admired  wind  instruments ;  the  combined  effect  of 
the  whole  being  similar  to  that  of  a  numerous  and  well-chosen  orchestra.  This 
magnificent  contrivance,  unrivalled  in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  the  invention 
of  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  who  spent  five  years  in  its  completion ;  and  as 
a  popular  description  of  it  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  amateurs  both  of  musical  and  mechanical  science,  we  propose  to  give 
such  an  account  of  the  instrument  as  may  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  its 
construction.  In  the  apollonicon,  as  in  the  organ,  the  sound  is  produced  by  a 
current  of  air,  urged  by  bellows,  through  several  series  of  vertical  pipes.  In 
the  apollonicon  there  are  two  pair  of  bellows,  placed  below  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  instniment  stands;  the  wind  from  which  passes  through 
a  reservoir  and  a  tube,  called  a  wind  trunk,  into  an  air-tight  compartment^ 
called  a  wind  chest  The  pipes  which,  by  various  modifications  of  their  con- 
struction, produce  the  sounds  of  the  different  instruments,  are  ranged  in  rows 
one  behind  the  other,  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  machine,  in  the  order  of  the 
gamut,  each  note  and  half  note  having  its  separate  pipe,  and  each  parallel  row 
representing  a  different  instrument ;  the  pipes  producing  the  same  note  in 
every  instrument  lying  in  a  straight  line  from  front  to  back  of  the  instrument, 
or  parallel  to  its  sides.  Thus  the  pipes  producing  the  note  A  on  the  flute, 
clarionet,  bassoon,  &c.,  all  lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  instrument 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  wind  chest  proceeds  a  horizontal  platform,  termed 
the  bottom  board,  having  a  series  of  channels  cut  in  its  upper  surfkce,  cor- 
responding to  each  note  of  the  different  scales,  and  extending  longitudinally 
from  front  to  rear  of  the  machine.  Above  the  bottom  board,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  channels,  are  a  series  of  grooves,  corresponding  to  the  transverse 
ranges  of  pipes,  or  the  number  of  the  different  instruments  in  each  groove,  are 
three  slides,  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  through  all  three  are  cut  narrow 
passages,  opening  into  each  of  the  wind  channels  in  the  bottom  board. 
Over  the  slides  is  placed  the  top  board,  into  which  the  pipes  are  inserted, 
communicating  with  the  wind  channels  through  the  apertures  in  the  slides. 
The  use  of  these  slides  is  to  cut  off  occasiondly  the  communication  of  any 
particular  instrument  with  the  wind  chest,  so  as  to  cause  that  instrument  to 
cease  playing,  which  is  effected  as  follows : — the  space  between  each  aperture 
in  the  slides  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  width  of  the  wind  channels,  so  as  to 
cover  the  channels  completely,  and  thereby  cutting  off  the  communication  with 
the  instrument  to  which  the  slide  belongs.  Only  one  slide  in  each  set  of  slides 
is  in  operation  at  one  time ;  the  apertures  in  the  other  two  sets  being  over  the 
wind  channels,  and  below  the  apertures  of  the  instruments.  One  set  of  slides  being 
used  when  the  instrument  is  played  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  machine, 
another  set  is  moved  by  pedals,  and  the  third  set  by  hand,  when  it  is  played  by 
the  keys.  At  that  end  of  each  wind  groove  that  opens  into  the  wind  chest,  are 
two  hanging  valves,  called  pallets,  which  admit  the  air  into,  or  exclude  it  from, 
the  wind  grooves  ;  and  the  art  of  performing  upon  the  machine  consists  in  the 
management  of  the  pallets  and  stops  before  described ;  the  air  or  tune  being 
produced  by  the  pallets,  and  the  stops  regulating  the  instruments,  upon  which 
the  air  is  played.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  by  which  this  is 
effected. — ^The  machine  may  be  played  in  two  ways,  either  by  performers 
seated  at  ranges  of  keys,  as  in  other  organs,  or  by  mechanical  means :  and  as 
this  latter  method  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  machine,  and  has  called 
forth  so  much  ingenuity  in  its  execution,  we  shall  describe  it  first  Tlie  prin- 
ciple is  as  foUows : — to  one  set  of  the  pallets  is  attached  a  series  of  wires  (one  to 
each  pallet)  passing  through  holes  in  a  brass  plate  in  the  bottom  of  the  wind  chest, 
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triiich  are  just  gufficiently  lar^e  to  allow  the  wires  to  move  easily,  without 
allowing  the  air  to  escape  from  the  wind  chest  These  wires  (60  in  num- 
ber, beuig  one  to  each  note  of  the  scale  of  the  machine,)  are  connected  to 
one  end  of  a  series  of  snuill  steel  levers,  set  in  a  frame  below  the  wind 
chest,  the  outer  end  of  the  levers  resting  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder 
somewhat  longer  than  the  key-frame;  a  number  of  small  pins  and  bent 
wires  or  brackets  project  a  short  distance  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder,  ranged  in  lines  across  the  axis,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder, 
one  or  more  of  these  pins  or  brackets  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  outer 
end  of  the  keys,  which  are  thus  raised,  whilst  the  other  end  of  the  keys,  and 
the  pallets  corresponding,  are  proportionably  depressed ;  the  wind  passes  from 
the  wind  chest  into  the  wind  passages.  The  length  of  time  the  pallets  continue 
open  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  brackets ;  and  when,  by  the  revolution 
of  die  cylinder,  the  brackets  come  clear  of  the  keys,  the  outer  end  of  the  key 
&lls  upon  the  cylinder,  the  pallet  is  closed  by  a  spiral  spring,  and  the  com- 
municatbn  with  the  wind  grooves  is  cut  off.  Beyond  the  keys,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  key-frame,  is  a  set  of  similar  keys,  moved  by  brackets  on  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  similar  to  the  former,  only  projecting  somewhat  more; 
these  keys  (called  shifting  keys,)  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  (which  we  shall 
afterwaras  describe  at  length),  give  motion  to  an  equal  number  of  levers,  each 
one  of  which  moves  in  or  out  one  or  more  of  the  set  of  stops  which  are 
governed  by  the  cylinder,  and  thus  opens  or  cuts  off  the  communication  of  the 
eorresponding  instrument  or  set  of  pipes.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  describe  the 
brackets  as  ranged  in  lines  standing  nght  across  the  axis,  which  is  not  quite  correct, 
as,  in  this  case,  the  same  keys  would  be  moved  at  the  corresponding  part  of  each 
revolution  of  the  cylinder,  and  consequently  only  very  short  pieces  could  be 
perfonned,  or  the  cylinder  must  be  of  an  inconveniendy  large  diameter.  To 
remedy  this,  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  move  endways  in  its  bearings,  a  space 
equal  to  the  distance  between  two  keys ;  on  its  axis  is  cut  a  screw,  containing 
mne  threads,  and  the  bevelled  ed^e  of  a  lever,  called  a  knife,  taking  in  one  of 
the  threads  of  the  screw,  the  cyhnder  would  be  moved  endways,  at  each  revo- 
lution, a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  threads ;  or  one-ninth  of  the 
distance  between  two  keys,  at  each  revolution ;  and  the  ends  of  each  key  would 
trace  a  roiral  line  on  the  barrel,  likewise  deviating  from  a  straight  line  one-ninth 
oi  the  distance  between  two  kevs ;  thus  nine  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  would 
be  made  before  the  spiral  tracea  by  one  key  could  be  brought  under  the  next 
key.  Now  the  brackets  and  pins  being  ranged  on  the  cylinder  along  these 
spiral  lines,  it  is -clear  a  different  key  ma^  be  moved  at  each  corresponding  part 
of  a  revolution,  for  nine  revolutions,  which  renders  the  barrel  equal  to  one  of 
nine  times  its  diameter,  in  which  the  brackets  should  be  placed  in  right  lines 
surrounding  the  cylinder ;  and  as  the  cylinder  revolves  very  slowly,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  performance  of  most  compositions.  If  it  is  required  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance, the  key-frame  is  tmned  back  upon  a  hinge,  which  raises  tne  keys  clear 
of  the  pins,  and  the  knife  being  lifted  out  of  the  screw  cut  on  the  axis,  the  cylinder  is 
moved  endways  into  its  original  position,  the  knife  replaced  in  the  screw,  and  the 
key-frame  again  brought  down  to  the  cylinder,  when  the  piece  may  be  repeated. 
Having  thus  explained  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  machme,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  tne  details  of  the  arrangement.  There  are  three 
cylinaers,  each  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  having  a  separate  wind  chest  and 
key  frame  placed  over  it,  furnishing  wind  to  particular  portions  of  the  scale. 
The  main  cylinder  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  machine ;  it  is  8  feet 
km^,  and  comprises  a  range  of  five  octaves :  viz.  from  G  G  an  octave  below  first  G 
in  ue  bass  def  up  to  G,  and  eighth  above  G  in  the  treble  clef.  In  a  line  with 
thi%  and  concentric  with  it,  is  another  cylinder,  3  fl.  9  in.  for  the  bass  notes 
extending  from  G  G  G,  or  an  octave  below  the  former,  up  to  gamut  G,  being 
two  octaves.  The  third  cylinder  lies  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  parallel  to 
the  main  cylinder ;  it  is  8  feet  long,  and  comprises  two  octaves.  Below  the  two 
front  cylinders  extends  a  shaft,  or  axis,  having  two  pinions,  which  work  in  two 
wheels,  one  on  the  end  of  each  cylinder,  and  a  similar  shaft  lies  below  the  third 
cylinder,  in  the  rear  of  the  machine ;  and  beneath  these  shafts,  and  at  right 
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angles  to  theni,  b  onotbet  shaft,  enteading  fi-om  the  bonl  to  the  back  of  ihc 
machine,  hsvius  on  it  two  endieBi  icrews  troiking  in  worm-wheeli  on  the 
tvo  ahafit  i  this  lait  ihaft  receive!  it*  motion  by  a  buid  from  the  drivii]»haft, 
(which  ha«  a  flv-nheel,  and  it  turned  by  DMnual  labour),  tud  kMusei  the  c^indera 
to  revolve.     Tbe  key-frame  ii  made  in  distinct  pieces,  to  allow  for  th«  uneqtuJ 


Fig  1 


contraction  of  the  wood,  and  any  inequahti^i  which  may  exist  in  tbe  cylinder ; 
■ml  lo  take  the  weiglit  oS  Ibe  kev,  it  is  supported  on  tlie  cylinder  by  anti-fiiclion 
roller*.  It  remains  now  U>  explain  tbe  connexion  of  the  Cnger-keya  with  the 
pallets.    Ihe  key-4»oards  are  five  in  njmber,  the  central  targett  comprising  a 
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leale   of  five  ocUtm,  and  tlie  nnaller  01 


th«b  backi  to  the  iiutromBnt,  and  theii  face*  to  the  audience.     From  th4 
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fore  end  of  the  finner  keys  descend  vlrca  to  the  fore  end  of  a  leries  of  Irvtn 
below  tbe  floor,  and  to  the  atlier  end  of  these  leren  are  attached  nires,  wbjcb 
pasa  through  holes  in  the  wbd  chest,  and  are  fastened  to  their  set  of  paDeta, 
and  thus  the  depression  of  the  fineer  kejs  draws  down  the  hinder  eiids  of 
the  lower  levers,  and  opens  the  pallets.  Within  reach  of  the  perfonners  at 
the  kevs,  an  a  number  of  levers  for  moving  bj  hand  the  draw-stops  as  are 
termea  the  slides  which  throw  oS  or  on  any  particular  instnunent)  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  are  a  set  of  pedals  Sve  in  number,  which  move  a  set  of  atop*, 
called  compound  pedal  stops.  These  are  the  invention  of  Mr,  Robson,  and 
are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  performer  suddenly  to  throw  on  or  off 
a  number  of  instruments  by  a  single  movement,  and  thereby  add  greatly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  efifect  The  operation  of  these  stops  requiring  a  figure  for  it«  elu- 
cidation, will  be  deferred  until  afterwards.  To  enable  the  reader  moreliillytocom- 
prehend  tbe  fbregoine  description,  we  have  subjoined  two  engravings.  Fig.  1  being 
a  section  of  the  macbine  parallel  to  the  barrels,  or  to  the  front ;  and  Fig.  2  a 
ieclion  across  the  bairela,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  In  these  figures, 
we  have  not  strictly  adhered  to  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  parts  nhich  are 
uied  in  the  instrument  itself,  but  have  rather  endeavoured  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  principle  of  tbe  construction,  which  is  all  that  our  lijnils  will  allow. 
In  each  fieure  the  same  letters  denote  similar  parts,  a  a  are  the  reservoirs 
immediately  over  the  bellows ;  b  the  wind  trunk ;  c  the  wind  chest ;  d  d 
strengthening  bridges ;  ;  e  paileta ;  ffff  wind  grooves  or  channel! ',  g  g  g  the 
■tops  or  slides ;  h  h  the  groove  board,  into  which  arc  inserted  the  foot  m  the 
pipmjjj  •  1^  the  driving  shaft,  turned  by  a  band  /,  from  a  wheel  below  the 
floor  J  FD  FD  endless  screws  working  into  worm  wheels  no  on  tbe  transverse 
■hafta  oo;  pp  jiinions  driving  the  cylinders  q;  r  the  knife  or  guide;  t  tbe  key- 
frame; tt  anb-friction  rollers;  u  «  the  keys;  o  o  stops  to  prevent  tbe  keys 
(triking  the  cylinder;  to  w  shifting  keys  wiUi  tbe  connexion  to  their  stops;  x 
connexion  of  tbe  pallets  with  the  finger  keys ;  y  connexion  of  draw  stops ;  > 
connexion  of  compound  pedal  stops.  Having  thus  explained  the  general 
meebsnical  arrangement  of  tbe  instrument,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain  more 
minutely  the  manner  of  throwing  on  or  off;  the  different  instruments  or  raneei 
of  pipes,  both  by  the  shifting  keys,  and  by  the  compound  pedal  stops.  "Hie 
~     "  Fig.*. 
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Ireys,  kept  in  contact  with  the  barrel  by  the  spring  c.  On  the  spindle  d  is  keyed 
a  T-shaped  lever  e,  in  the  horizontal  arms  of  which  are  two  projecting  studs /y^ 
with  a  wire  passed  through  them  from  one  to  the  other.  A  piece  of  brass  g  is 
attached  at  its  lower  end  to  the  key  b,  and  the  upper  end  passing  between  the 
lever ;  the  wire  rests  by  one  of  its  shoulders  on  one  of  the  projectinff  studs ;  a 
•teel  spring  blade  k  is  mserted  at  its  lower  end  into  a  cleft  m  the  piece  g,  and 
passes  through  a  slit  in  a  stud  in  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  e^  and  by  its  ten- 
dency to  recover  a  right  line  in  the  direction  of  the  arm,  it  forces  the  piece  g 
out  of  the  peipendictuar,  so  that  it  shall  always  rest  against  one.  or  other  of  the 
studs,  it  u  an  arm  upon  the  spindle  d,  connected  by  a  bar  /  to  the  lever  (not 
shown)  which  works  the  slide  or  stop.  Now  when  the  tooth  of  the  key  is  raised 
by  one  of  the  studs  of  the  barrel  passing  under  it,  the  other  end  of  the  key  is 
depressed,  and  drawing  down  the  piece  g^  shifts  the  lever  e  into  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  Imes,  and  thus  reverses  the  position  of  the  slide.  When 
the  stud  has  passed  the  key,  the  spring  c  returns  me  key  to  its  former  position, 
and  the  piece  ^  in  rising  is  thrown  by  the  spring  h  against  the  stud  in  the  upper 
arm  of  the  lever  e.  The  compound  pedal  stops  are  a  most  admirable  invention 
of  Mr.  Robson's,  by  means  of  which  the  performer  is  enabled  to  throw  off  in- 
stantaneously a  number  of  instruments,  and  to  bring  into  play  a  number  of 
others,  as  the  varying  nature  of  the  music  may  require,  with  an  effect  and  pre- 
cision equal  to  that  or  the  best  appointed  orchestra.  The  mechanism  is  extremely 
ingenious,  as  well  as  beautifully  simple.  The  arrangement  will  be  easily  under- 
utood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  cuts,  which  represent  one  set  of  pedal  levers, 


Fig,  6. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  5  being  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  6  an  end  view.  On  the  upper  axis  a  is  a 
number  of  arms  b  b  acting  upon  slits  in  a  corresponding  number  of  slides  c  c; 
on  the  lower  axis  d  is  likewise  one  or  more  arms  e  acting  on  one  or  more  slides 
/;  on  the  axis  dis  b  tooth  g  acting  upon  a  similar  tooth  h  on  the  axis  a ;  the 
length  of  each  tooth  being  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  arms  b  and  d.  k 
b  an  arm,  connected  by  wires  and  bell-cranks  to  the  pedal  beneath  the  key- 
boards. Now  upon  depressing  this  arm,  it  will  be  seen  tnat  the  arms  b b  and  ad 
wQ]  move  over  equal  spaces  in  opposite  directions;  one  set  of  slides  will  there- 
fore open  the  communication  between  the  wind  grooves  and  the  instruments  to 
which  they  belong,  and  the  other  set  will  close  the  passages  to  which  they  belong, 
and  thus  throw  out  of  play  the  corresponding  instruments;  and  there  being  five 
of  these  compound  pedal  stops,  an  amazing  variety  of  changes  may  be  obtained 
by  vanrins;  the  combinations  of  the  slides.  The  whole  number  of  the  keys  acted 
upon  by  we  cylinders  is  about  250.  There  are  upwards  of  1900  pipes,  45  draw- 
stops,  and  2  kettle-drums.  To  the  musical  amateur  the  following  list  of  the 
stops  will  doubtless  prove  interesting. 


On  the  first  cylinaer, — 

1.  Open  Diapason 

2.  Ditto     ditto. 

3.  Stop      ditto. 


4.  Principal.  7.  Flute. 

5.  Twelfth.  8.  Sesqui  Altera. 

6.  Fifteenth.  9.  Comet— Trumpet, 
On  the  second  cylinder  are  two  octaves  of  wooden  pipes,  of  large  dimensions, 

iermsd  double  di^ason  pedal  pipes :   the  largest  is  24  inches  long,  and  23 
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square ;  tliis  is  8  feet  longer  than  the  corresponding  pipe  in  tlie  great  organ  at 
naarlem.     The  range  of  the  scale  is  from  G  G  G  to  G. 
On  the  third  cylinder  are  the  following  stops,— 

Diapason,  or  Corni  Stop.   Trumpet.  Hautboys. 

Stop  Diapason.  Cremonas.  Piccolais. 

Violoncello.  Flutes.  Trumpets. 

German  Flute.  Vox  humana.  Diapason. 

Wood  Fifteenth.  Octave  Flute.  Principal,  &c. 

The  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  case,  20  feet  broad  by  18  feet  deep,  and 
24  feet  high.  The  front  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  pilasters  of 
Grecian  Doric,  surmounted  by  others  of  the  Ionic  order.  Between  the  upper 
pilasters  are  three  paintings ;  that  in  the  centre  representing  Apollo,  and  those 
on  the  sides  the  Muses,  Clio  and  Erato,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  which  do 
much  credit  to  the  artist  (Mr.  John  Wright)  by  whom  they  were  painted.  The 
mechanical  action  of  the  apollonicon  was  first  exhibited  to  the  public  in  June, 
1817,  when  the  overtures  to  Anacreon  and  to  the  Clemenza  di  Tito  were 
performed  by  the  cylinders  in  a  style  that  called  forth  the  most  marked  appro- 
nation  from  large  and  scientific  audiences.  From  that  period  to  the  present 
time  it  has  maintained  its  well-deserved  popularity,  and  continues  an  object  of 
interest  alike  to  the  musician  and  the  mechanist,  offering  to  the  former  some  of 
the  grandest  combinations  of  harmony,  and  to  the  latter  some  of  the  most 
curious  and  complicated  specimens  of  his  urt 

AQUA  FORTIS.  The  old  and  still  popidar  name  for  nitric  acid.  The 
article  sold  in  the  shops  under  this  name  is  generally  prepared  by  mixing 
common  nitre  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  half  its  weight  of 
the  same  sulphate  calcined,  and  distilling  the  mixture;  or  by  mixing  nitre  with 
twice  its  weight  of  dry  powdered  clay,  and  distilling  in  a  reverberatorv  furnace. 
Two  kinds  are  found  in  the  shops,  one  called  double  aqua  forlu,  whicn  is  about 
half  the  strength  of  nitric  acid ;  the  other  simply  tiqtui  fortis,  which  is  half  the 
strength  of  the  double.    See  Acid,  Nitric 

AQUA  REGIS.  This  having  been  the  first  solvent  that  was  discovered  for 
gold,  the  king  of  metals,  was  called  by  this  name,  signifying  the  king's  water. 
The  original  and  proper  nqua  regis  is  made  by  adding  four  ounces  of  common 
salt  to  an  avoirdupois  pound  of  aqua  fortis.  Homberg  says,  aqua  regis  is  of 
proper  strength  to  dissolve  gold,  when  a  bottle,  holding  sixteen  ounces  of  water, 
holds  seventeen  ounces  of  tlie  acid ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.062. 

AQUA  TINTA.     See  Enoravino. 

AQUA  VITiE.  Ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distillation  has  been  distinguished 
in  commerce  by  this  name.  The  distillers  of  malt  and  molasses  spirits  call  it 
low  wines. 

AQUEDUCT.  A  conduit  for  water,  constructed  of  different  materials,  built 
on  uneven  ground,  for  preserving  the  level  of  water,  and  conveying;  it  from  one 
place  to  another.  Aqueducts  are  distinguished  into  two  classes ;  the  visible,  or 
such  as  are  built  on  arches  across  valleys  and  marshes,  and  the  subter- 
raneous, which  are  formed  by  piercing  mountains,  and  conveying  the  water 
below  Uie  surface  of  the  earth.  These  constructions  were  formed  of  brick, 
stone,  &c.,  and  covered  either  with  vaulted  roofs,  or  fiat  stones,  which  served 
to  shelter  the  water  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain.  They  were,  in  some 
cases,  paved,  and,  in  others,  the  water  was  conveyed  through  a  natural  channel 
formed  in  the  day.  It  was  also  frequently  conducted  by  leaden  pipes  into 
reservoirs  of  the  same  metal,  or  into  troughs  of  hewn  stone.  Some  aqueducts 
are  supported  on  single,  others  on  double,  or  triple,  ranges  of  arches.  Of  the 
latter  kmd  is  the  Pont  du  Gard  in  Languedoc,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Romans,  to  convey  water  to  the  city  of  Nismes ;  that  at  Constantinople, 
and  that  which,  according  to  Procopius,  was  constructed  by  Cosroes,  king  of 
Persia,  near  Petra,  in  Mmgrelia,  and  which  had  three  conduits  in  the  same 
direction,  each  elevated  above  the  other.  The  Romans  had  many  magni- 
ficent aqueducts,  surprising  on  account  of  their  magnitude  and  number,  as 
well  as  their  construction  and  length ;  some  bringing  water  through  a  distance 
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of  firom  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles,  either  upon  a  series  of  arches,  or  hy  means 
of  excavations  through  mountains  and  rocks.    This  is  well  expressed  by  Pliny 
in  the  following  language :   **  If  we  consider  the  incredible  quantity  of  water 
broi^ht  to  Rome  ror  Sie  uses  of  the  public,  for  fountains,  baths,  fishponds, 
private  houses,  gavdens,  and  country  seats ;  if  we  represent  to  ourselves  the 
arehet  oonstnicted  at  a  great  expense,  and  carried  on  through  a  Ion?  distance; 
mountains  levelled,  rocks  cut  through,  and  valleys  filled  up ;  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  u  nothing  in  the  whole  world  more  wonderful."    The  waters 
of  the  Tiber,  with  the  wells  and  fountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  Romans  for  four  centuries  and  a  half,  when  Appius  Claudius, 
the  6ensor,  advised  and  constructed  the  first  aqueduct.     His  example  wai 
speedily  fbUowed,  and  the  courses  of  rivers  were  thus  chan^d  and  diverted 
towards  Rome,  to  sumily  the  daily  increasing  wants  and  luxunes  of  the  Roman 
people.    At  certain  oistances,  vents  were  provided,  in  order  that  the  water, 
which  was  accidentally  obstructed  in  its  progress,  might  be  discharged  till  its 
ordinary  passage  was  cleared ;  and,  in  the  canal  of  the  aqueduct  itself  there 
were  cavities  into  which  the  water  was  precipitated,  and  where  it  mi^ht  remain 
till  its  mud  was  deposited,  and  the  water  become  clear.   A  considerable  variety 
was  observable  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts.    The  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua 
Ifarcia  had  an  arch  of  sixteen  feet  diameter.    The  whole  was  composed  of 
three  different  kinds  of  stone ;  one  of  them  reddish,  another  brown,  ana  a  third 
of  an  earth  colour.    The  entire  edifice  is  70  Roman  feet  in  height.     Above 
them  appeared  two  canals,  the  highest  of  which  was  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Tiverone,  and  the  lower,  by  what  was  called  the  Claudian  River.     Near  this 
aqnednct,  Montfaucon  gives  the  plan  of  another  with  three  canals ;  the  highest 
■applied  by  the  Aqua  Julia,  that  in  the  middle  from  Tepula,  and  the  lowest 
from  die  Aqua  Martia.     The  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  was  of 
hewn  stone,  very  beautifiil ;  ihat  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Meronia  was  of 
brick.     Each  of  these  was  72  feet  high.     The  Aqua  Appia  deserves  notice  for 
the  singularity  of  its  construction,  it  not  being  plain  or  gradual  in  its  descent, 
but  much  narrower  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  end.    The  consul  Frontinus, 
who  superintended  the  aqueducts  under  the  emperor  Nerva,  mentions  nine,  each 
of  which  had  13,594  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter;  and  it  is  stated  by  Vigerus, 
that,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  Rome  received,  by  means  of  these  erec- 
tions, 500,000  hogsheads  of  water.     In  modern  times,  the  aqueduct  of  Lee^ovia 
is  eonsidered  the  most  magnificent    There  still  remain  159  arcades,  wholly 
eoBsisting  of  stones,  enormously  lar?e,  and  joined  without  mortar.     These 
areades,  with  what  remain  of  tne  edifice,  are  102  feet  high ;   there  are  two 
nuiges  of  arcades,  one  above  the  other.   In  1684,  Louis  XIV.  caused  an  aque- 
dnet  to  be  commenced  near  Maintenon,  for  carrying  water  from  the  river  hure 
to  Versailles;  but  the  work  was  abandoned  in  1688.     This  would,  probably, 
have  been  the  largest  aqueduct  in  the  world,  the  whole  leueth  being  60,000 
tosses ;  the  bridge  2,070  fathoms  in  length,  220  feet  in  height,  and  consisting 
of  632  arches.    The  principal  ancient  aqueducts  now  in  being,  are  those  of  the 
Aqua  Vireinia,  Aqua  Felice,  and  Aqua  Paulina.    The  quantity  of  water  sup- 
plied by  the  whole  of  the  aqueducts  in  ancient  Rome,  is  calculated  to  have 
amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  50,000,000  cubic  feet  daily ;   which, 
teekontng  the  population  of  Rome  at  1,000,000,  allows  50  cubic  feet  for  the 
dafly  consumption  of  each  individual.    The  supply  of  water  to  London  in  1 790, 
aoMHrnted  to  2,626,560  cubic  feet  daily ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  it  does 
not  exceed  4,000,000  feet.  This  quantity,  although  found  abundantly  sufficient  for 
oar  use,  is  little  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  Romans. 
The  daily  supply  of  water  to  Paris  is  still  less,  heing  about  293,000  feet,  or  half  a 
cufaie  foot  for  the  daily  use  of  each  inhabitant   The  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire 
amplified  the  general  mode  of  conducting  water,  and  reduced  tlie  expense  to  a 
fifth  part,  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  the  Soulerazi,  or  water-balance,  a  sort 
of  hjjrdraulic  obelisk.    The  watei^  runs  down  a  gentle  slope  in  covered  drains, 
till  It  reaches  an  obelisk  constructed  of  masonry,  and  rising  up  one  side  in  a 
narrow  channel,  discharges  itself  into  a  bason  at  the  top,  from  which  again,  at 
a  level  8  inches  lower,  it  descends  by  a  similar  channel  on  the  other  side. 
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The  charge  of  the  water-works  at  Constantinople  is  entrusted  to  a  body  of  300 
Turks,  and  certain  Albanese  Greeks,  who  make  it  almost  an  hereditary  pro- 
fession. The  supply  for  each  person  is  stated  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubic 
foot,  or  42  pounds  daily.  There  are  two  ancient  cisterns  still  extant  in  Con- 
stantinople :  the  subterranean  cistern,  built  of  hand-brick,  vaulted,  and  resting 
on  marble  columns;  and  the  cistern  of  101  columns,  anciently  called  Philoxene. 
The  latter  consists  of  three  rows  of  columns,  one  above  anotner,  and  is  capable 
of  holding  five  days'  supply  of  water  for  the  whole  inhabitants  of  this  spacious 
city.  Among  the  most  modern  must  be  noticed  the  aqueduct  of  Chirk,  in  Den- 
bighshire, constructed  by  Mr.  Telford  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  navi- 
gation of  tlie  Ellesmere  canal.  It  consists  of  10  arches,  supported  by 
pjrramidal  stone  piers,  and  extends  to  about  600  feet  in  length.  The  summit 
of  the  central  arch  is  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

ARABIC  GUM.  This  gum,  which  flows  naturally  from  the  acacia,  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  elsewhere,  forms  a  clear  transparent  mucilage  with  water : 
it  is  msoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  is  considered  as 
a  specific  against  the  strangury  occasioned  by  blisters;  it  constitutes,  under 
particular  forms,  a  nutritious  food,  and  it  is  an  important  article  in  various 
manufactures. 

ARCH,  or  Arc  In  geometry,  a  part  of  a  curve  line,  as  of  a  circle  or  an 
ellipse,  ^c.  Arch,  in  architecture,  an  aperture,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is 
bounded  by  curve  lines,  as  we  see  in  porches,  bridges,  &c. ;  they  are  of  various 
forms,  and  are  designated  by  various  names,  according  to  their  figure,  as 
circular,  elliptical,  cycloidal,  &c  Arch  of  equilibrium,  in  the  theory  of  bridges, 
is  that  arch  which  is  in  equilibrio  in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  equally  strong 
throughout,  having  no  tendency  to  break  in  one  part  more  than  another.  The 
arch  of  equilibration  is  not  of  any  determinate  curve,  but  varies  according  to 
the  figure  of  the  extrados;  every  different  extrados  requiring  a  particular 
intrados,  so  that  the  thickness  in  every  part  may  be  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  eminent  mathe- 
maticians, and  has  been  fully  treated  by  Dr  Hutton,  in  his  *' Principles  of 
Bridges,"  and  in  some  of  his  tracts;  where  the  proper  intrados  is  investigated  for 
every  particular  form  of  extrados ;  and  it  shews,  that  in  semicircular  and  semi- 
elliptical  arches,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  arches  springing  perpendicularly  from  a 
horizontal  line,  the  line  of  their  extrados  becomes  assymptotical  as  it  approaches 
a  perpendicular  passing  through  the  points  from  which  they  spring,  and  that 
such  arches  require  to  be  loaded  infinitely  over  the  haunclies.  But  the 
researches  of  mathematicians  upon  this  subject,  although  they  are  not  without 
utility,  have  not  been  of  any  great  service  to  the  practical  builder,  who,  guided 
by  a  set  of  maxims  which  are  the  fruits  of  observation  and  experience,  constructs 
arches  of  immense  span,  difiering  widely  from  the  form  assigned  by  theory, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  stable  and  durable.  Tliis  arises,  perhaps,  not  from  the 
theory  being  false,  but  from  its  being  imperfect ;  mathematicians  calculating 
the  effects  of  gravitation  only,  without  allowing  for  those  of  cohesion,  friction, 
and  some  other  forces,  which  undoubtedly  operate  in  an  arch,  although  it  is 
difiicult  to  estimate  their  several  quantities.  Hence  in  practice  it  is  found 
sufficient  if  the  arch  of  equilibrium  be  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
voussoir,  or  stones,  forming  the  arch,  without  its  being  necessary  for  either  the 
intrados  or  extrados  to  conform  exactly  to  that  curve.  For  good  practical 
views  on  this  subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to  GwUt*s  Equilibrium  of  Arches,  and 
to  the  article  '*  Bridges,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Encycloptedla, 

I  ARCHIL.  A  whitish  lichen,  growing  upon  rocks  in  the  Canary  and  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture,  fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely 
beautiful.  This  weed  is  imported  to  us  as  it  is  gathered :  those  who  prepare  it 
for  the  use  of  the  dyer  grind  it  betwixt  stones,  so  as  to  thoroughly  bruise,  but 
not  to  reduce  it  into  powder,  and  then  moisten  it  occasionally  with  urine,  or 
mix  quick  lime  with  the  urine :  in  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purplish  red,  and  at 
length  a  blue  colour ;  in  the  first  state  it  is  called  archil,  in  the  latter,  lacmus, 
or  litmus.  The  dyers  rarely  employ  this  drug  by  itself,  on  account  of  its 
deamess,  and  the  perishableuess  of  its  beauty.     The  chief  use  they  make  of 
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it  is  for  giving  a  bloom  to  other  colours,  as  pinks,  &c.  This  is  efTected  by 
passing  the  dyed  cloth  or  silk  through  hot  water,  slightly  impregnated  with  the 
archil.  The  bloom  thus  commimicated,  soon  decays  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
By  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  tin,  this  drug  gives  a  durable  dye ; 
its  colour  is  at  the  same  time  changed  toward  a  scarlet,  and  that  is  the  more 
permanent,  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  the  more  firom  its  natural  colour.  Prepared 
archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour  to  water,  to  volatile  spirits,  and  to  alcohol; 
it  is  the  substance  principally  made  use  of  for  colouring  the  spirits  of  ther- 
mometers. As  exposure  to  the  air  destroys  its  colour  upon  cloth,  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  produces  a  like  effect  in  those  hermetically  sealed  tubes, — the  spirits 
of  large  thermometers  becoming  in  a  few  years  colourless.  The  Abb^  NoUet 
obsenres  (in  the  French  Memoirs  for  1742),  that  the  colourless  spirit,  upon 
breaking  the  tube,  soon  resumes  its  colour,  and  this  for  a  number  of  times 
successively ;  that  a  watery  tincture  of  archil,  included  in  the  tube  of  ther- 
mometers, lost  its  colour  in  three  days ;  and  that  in  an  open  deep  vessel  it 
became  colourless  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  retained  its  colour.  A 
solution  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  cold  marble,  stains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet 
or  purplish  blue  colour,  far  more  durable  than  the  colour  which  it  communicates 
to  other  bodies.  There  is  a  large  establishment  at  Glasgow  for  an  article  of 
this  kind,  which  is  much  esteemed ;  it  is  sold  by  the  name  of  cudbear.  Silks 
thus  dyed  with  it  are  said  to  be  very  permanent,  of  various  shades,  from  pink 
and  crimson  to  a  bright  mazarine  blue. 

ARGAL.  Crude  tartar,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of 
wine  vessels,  is  known  in  the  shops  by  this  name. 

ARGAND  BURNERS.     See  Lamps. 

AROMATIC  VINEGAR.  An  acetic  solution  of  camphor,  oil  of  cloves, 
oil  of  lavender,  and  oil  of  rosemary ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  to  make  it 
pleasant 

ARRACH.  A  spirituous  liquor,  imported  from  the^  East  Indies ;  it  is  chiefly 
manufactured  at  Batavia  and  at  Goa,  upon  the  Malabar  coast. 

ARROWROOT.  The  pure  starch  of  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  warm  climates.  The  starch  of  the  potatoe  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties,  and,  from  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  latter  in 
this  country,  it  forms  a  common  substitute  for  the  foreign  production,  which  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  retail  shops  unadulterated.  Under  the  article  Potatob 
will  be  found  a  full  description  of  the  mechanical  process  employed  in  extracting 
the  starch  from  that  root 

ARTESIAN  WELLS.  A  name  given  by  the  French,  and  extensively 
adopted  here,  to  artificial  fountains,  made  by  boring  the  earth,  and  permitting 
the  confined  water  to  rise.     See  Boring  the  Earth. 

ARCOGRAPH.  An  instrument  for  drawing  a  circular  arc  without  a  central 
point  There  arc  various  ways  of  performing  this,  but  the  following  is  the  most 
simple,  and  is  often  practised  by  bricklayers  and  masons.  Two  nails  are  driven 
into  the  face  of  the  wall  upon  which  the  curve  is  to  be  struck,  the  naib  beinff 
at  each  extremity  of  the  curve ;  two  laths  or  straight  rods  are  then  nailed 
tccether  at  such  an  angle  as  that  the  apex  shall  touch  the  crown  of  the  arch 
when  the  two  sides  are  in  contact  with  the  naib  at  the  extremities  of  it ;  then 
if  the  apex  of  the  laths  be  gradually  moved  round  from  one  nail  to  the  other, 
the  laths  being  kept  continually  in  contact  with  the  nails,  a  tracer  placed  at  the 

Sex  will  describe  the  required  arch.  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  invented  by 
r.  Rotch,  and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
for  drawing  upon  paper  arcs  of  very  large  circles,  whose  centres  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  arawmg  board.  It  consists  of  two  straight  rulers,  connected  by  a 
joint  similar  to  that  of  a  sector,  in  the  centre  of  which  joint  is  a  socket  to  carry 
the  tracer.  The  two  limbs  are  connected  to  two  graduated  arcs,  sliding  upon 
each  other,  by  means  of  which  the  limbs  may  be  set  to  any  angle  so  as  to  describe 
an  arc  containing  any  required  number  of  degrees. 

ARSENIC.  A  brittle  metal  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  possessing  very  little 
lustre.  By  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  nearly  black,  and  slightly 
pulverulent    It  is  very  fusible,  and  is  fircquently  employee!  to  assist  the  fusion 
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of  other  metals.    At  356o  Fahr.  it  is  volatilized  in  white  fiimes,  wliich  constitute 
the  araenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic.     It  is  from  this  substance  that  the  metal 
of  commerce  is  obtained,  and  is  imported  in  laree  quantities  from  Saxony,  the 
cobalt  works  of  which  supply  Europe  with  arsenic    The  ores  of  cobalt  contain, 
with  many  other  impurities,  mucn  arsenic.     This  is  dissipated  by  torrefying 
them  when  reduced  to  powder  in  a  furnace   with  a  long  horizontal  flue. 
The  arsenious  acid  becomes  condensed  in  this,  and  is  removed  by  condemned 
criminals,  the  employment  being  very  dangerous,  and  even  fatal  to  life,  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  preventing  particles  of  this  powerful  poison  from 
entering  the  mouth  or  nostrils.     When  nrst  volatilized,  it  is  contaminated  with 
sulphur,  &c.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  mixing  with  impure  potash,  and 
subliming  again  in  close  vessels.     It  then  constitutes  the  white  arsenic  of  the 
shops.    The  metal  is  obtained  from  this  by  incorporating  it  with  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  heating  in  a  vessel  provided  with  a  receiver,  to  condense  the  arsenic 
which  rises  in  vapour.    The  ores  of  arsenic  are  numerous  and  abundant,  and  it 
is  a  component  of  an  endless  variety  of  minerals.     The  process  of  roasting  the 
ores  of  copper,  iron,  &c.  is  unhealthy,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  liberated.    The  minerals  called  realgar  and  orpiment  (sulphurets  of 
antimony)  possess  much  beauty.     Arsenic  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  pro- 
portions, Uie  first  of  which,  the  arsenious  acid  consists  of  arsenic  76  +  oxygen  24. 
The  second  arsenic,  acid  of  arsenic,  76  4-  oxygen  40.     Both  these  compounds 
possess  the  characteristics  of  acid  bodies;  they  redden  vegetable  blues,  and 
csombine  with  many  salifiable  bases,  forming  neutral  salts.    The  first  of  these 
deserves  particular  attention,  as  it  is  the  fatal  poison  so  frequently  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  human  life  by  the  suicide  or  the  assassin.     It  is  nearly  inso- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  taken  in  the  stat«  of  turbid 
mixture.     It  adheres  with  singular  obstinacy  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  produces  speedy  corrosion  and  inflammation.    The  symptoms  of 
the  poison  are  generally  manirested  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  has  been 
swallowed :   these  are  sickness,  pain  at  the  stomach,  thirst,  burning  heat  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  faintings,  cold  sweats,  debility,  and  at  last  cramp,  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs.  Most,  and  frequently  sll,  of  these  symptoms  are  oisplayed  by  the 
tufierer  before  death.    The  only  medicines  hkely  to  be  effectual,  are  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  and  copious  draughts  of  bland  mucilaginous  liquids.  Carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  opium  have  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  found  highly  beneficial. 
In  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  by  this  mineral,  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  ejected  matter,  should  be  carefiilly  saved  and  digested  in  distilled  water. 
This  must  be  filtered  through  porous  paper,  and,  if  highly  coloured  with  beer, 
coffee,  or  other  description  of  food,  a  small  ouantity  of  newly  prepared  pure 
animal  charcoal,  in  powder,  must  be  mixed  with  it  until  the  colouring  matter  is 
destroyed.    A  second  filtration  produces  a  limpid  and  transparent  fluid,  suscep- 
tible to  the  action  of  tests,  which  must  now  be  applied.     To  one  portion  in  a 
test-tube,  add  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  lime-water ;  in  a  short  time,  if 
arsenic  is  present,  the  fluids  will  become  turbid  and  opaque.   To  another  portion, 
add  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  a  s<^ution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  this 
will  produce  a  bright  green  precipitate,  which  is  the  pigment  callea  Scheele's 
green.     Pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  another  portion, 
which  will  convert  the  arsenic  into  a  sulphuret  of  a  lemon  yellow  colour.    To 
another  portion  add  a  few  drops  of  ammoniated  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will 
throw  down  a  golden  yellow  precipitate,  the  arsenite  of  silver.     If  all  these 
tests  produce  the  effects  here  described,  Uie  corroboration  will  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  aresenic  was  present;   but  it  is  advisable,  and  especially  where 
human  life  depends  on  the  testimony,  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  by  reducing  the  arsenic  to  the  metallic  state.    This  is  effected  by  taking 
any  of  the  before-named  precipitates,  and,  when  carefully  dried,  mixing  it  wim 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  black  flux  (finely  divided  charcoal  and  potash).    A 
few  grains  of  this  must  be  carefully  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube,  so  that 
none  shall  adhere  to  the  side.   The  name  of  a  spirit  lamp  must  now  be  directed 
by  a  blow-pipe  against  the  matter  in  the  tube,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  arsenic 
vill  bo  sublimed,  and  coat  the  interior  of  the  glass  with  the  reduced  metal  of  a 
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■hinfaig  grey  eoloar ;  or  any  of  the  precipitates  may,  when  drr»  be  placed  on 
a  niece  of  ignited  charcoal,  when  the  arsenic  will  be  volatilized,  rorming  a  dense 
wnite  cloud,  and  emitting  a  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  garlic,  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  metal  Arsenic  is  a  metal  easily  combustible,  and,  in  some  cases,  bums 
with  sineular  intensity.  If  a  small  quantity  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  chlorate 
of  potash,  a  violent  explosion  takes  place.  When  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
takes  fire  spontaneously  if  finely  divided.  Tlie  spec.  grav.  of  arsenic  is  5.763. 
A  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  called  orpiment,  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing.  It  if 
prepared  by  digesting  arsenious  acid  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precifntating  by  sul- 

5»huret  of  ammonia.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  produces  a  permaneol 
tye.  Arsenic  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  (see  Allot)  ;  it  promotet 
the  fusion  of  other  metals,  and  occasions  many  that  are  very  refiraetory  to  melt 
at  low  temperatures.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  shot,  which  it 
renders  more  brittle,  and  more  easy  to  granulate. 

ASAFCSTIDA  is  the  concentrated  juice  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  which 
is  found  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  The  root  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  resembles 
a  parsnip ;  on  cutting  thb  transversely,  a  thick  white  Juice  exudes,  which,  by 
exposure  to  the  dr,  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  fresh  juice  has  evea 
a  more  powerful  odour  than  the  concrete  asafcetida,  which  resembles  that  of 
garlic.  The  Persians,  who  export  large  quantities  of  it,  are  compelled  to  hire 
vessels  on  purpose,  as  its  efiluvia  penetrates  every  article  on  board,  and  spoils 
many  productions.  Asafcetida  is  or  a  yeDowish  brown  colour,  of  an  acrid  taste^ 
and  powerfbl  smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  gum,  resin,  and  earthy  matter.  In 
medicine  it  is  used  as  a  deobstruent,  and  sometimes  as  an  antheunintic,  and  is 
useful  in  nervous  and  hysterical  affections. 

ASBESTOS  (anUanAut),  A  fibrous  mineral,  found  in  large  'quantities  in 
Corsica.  It  is  idso'jprocured  from  Savoy,  France,  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  other 
places,  but  is  nowhero  so  abundant  as  in  Corsica.  The  fibres  of  asbestos 
were  formerly  manufactured  into  cloth,  which  was  employed  in  wrapping  the 
dead  body  intended  to  be  burned ;  the  asbestos  being  incombustible  oy  me  of 
the  ordinaiy  kind,  the  ashes  of  the  corpse  were  thus  preserved  distinct  Nap- 
kins were  also  made  of  it,  which  were  cleansed,  after  use,  by  burning  instead  of 
washing.  Wicks  of  lamps  were  also  made  of  this  material,  and  are  now,  in 
some  cases,  used  with  advantage.  The  art  of  making  the  cloth  of  asbestos 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  during  the  middle  ages.  The  ChevaKer 
Aldini  has,  however,  by  the  agency  of  steam,  succeeded  in  rendering  the  touch 
and  brittle  fibres  sufficiently  pliable  for  weaving  into  cloth,  and  exhibited  m 
London  gloves,  caps,  and  other  parts  of  dress  made  of  asbestos,  which,  as  being 
iDoomburtible,  ana  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  he  proposed  should  be  worn 
by  firemen. 

ASPHALTUM.  Called  also  mineral  pitch,  Jew's  pitch,  and  bitumen,  is  a 
hard  black  substance,  resembling  pitch  m  appearance,  but  having  a  higher 
internal  polish.  It  is  fbund  on  the  shores  of  tne  Dead  Sea,  in  China,  America, 
and  some  parts  of  Europe.  Asphaltum  was  anciently  employed  in  embalming 
dead  bodies.  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  walls  of  Babylon,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  of  stones  cemented  together  with  asphaltum,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  weO  adapted.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  making  black  varnish,  and  is 
a  component  of  the  beautiful  black  liquia  used  in  printing  the  numbers  on 
watch  and  clock  fi^es.  The  spec.  grav.  varies  from  1.07  to  1.65.  It  is  soluble 
in  oils  and  ether,  if  puro.  Asphaltum  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but 
it  IS  now  seldom  administered. 

ARTILLERY,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is  applied  not  only  to  the  guns, 
projecdles,  powder,  carriages,  &c.  used  in  warfare,  out  to  the  men  employed  in 
woning  them.  Mflitary  engineering,  however,  not  according  with  tne  object 
and  scope  of  this  work,  the  information  afforded  therein  on  the  subject  of  artil- 
lery is  confined  to  the  construction  of  the  most  improved  Fire-arms,  GuKa, 
Projectiles,  &c.  which  see  under  their  separate  heads. 

ASSAY.  The  separation  of  a  valuable  metal  from  its  alloy  or  impuritiee. 
The  art  of  assaying  differs  fi^m  that  of  analysis  in  this  respect :  by  analysis 
tfie  various  component  parts  of  the  mineral  or  alloy  are  separated,  and  their 
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respective  quantities  estimated ;  by  assay  only  the  valuable  metal  or  metals  is 
sought  for.     In  the  assay  of  gold  or  silver  alloys,  for  example,  the  inferior 
metals  are  dissipated,  and  the  Quantity  estimated  only  by  the  loss  of  weight. 
There  are  two  modes  by  which  tne  art  of  assaying  is  performed,  and  sometimes 
one  is  employed  to  corroborate  the  other.   The  one  is  called  the  humid  process, 
by  which  a  solution  of  the  metals  is  effected  by  means  of  acids,  after  whicn  those 
sought  for  are  precipitated  by  proper  re-agents;  the  other  is  called  the  dry 
process,  and  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  fire.     In  the  mining  districts,  the 
comparative  value  of  some  ores  is  rouglily  estimated  by  the  dry  process  of 
assaying.    In  London,  the  mode  is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  an  alloy.     The  quantity  of  these 
metals,  or  of  platinum,  in  any  alloy,  may  be  as  correctly  estimated  by  the  dry, 
as  by  the  humid,  process ;  we  shall  therefore  describe  the  mode  of  assaying 
those  alloys  in  this  article,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  analysis  of  ores  (see  Ore) 
for  the  most  correct  mode  of  assaying  other  metallic  compounds.     An  alloy  of 
gold  is  assayed  by  detaching  from  different  parts  of  the  article  a  small  portion, 
bv  a  knife  or  a  file,  until  the  requisite  number  of  grains  for  the  experiment  is 
obtained.   These  being  carefully  weighed,  are  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  sheet  lead, 
and  placed  in  the  bowl  of  a  cupel,  and  exposed  under  a  muffle  to  an  intense 
heat.     The  cupel  is  a  small  cubic  or  circular  solid,  with  a  cavity  on  the  upper 
surface  to  receive  the  metal ;  it  is  made  of  a  very  porous  material ;  the  ashes 
of  burnt  bones,  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and  slowly  dried,  are  generally 
employed  for  this  purpose.     When  the  alloy  and  lead  are  exposed  to  intense 
heat,  as  before  described,  fusion  of  the  whole  ensues,  but  the  lead  speedily 
becomes  converted  into  a  vitreous  oxide  or  glassy  fluid ;  this  powerfully  promotes 
the  oxidation  and  vitrification  of  any  inferior  metal  contained  in  the  alloy,  and 
when  they  are  thus  changed,  they  percolate  through  the  porous  cupel,  and  leave 
only  a  globule  of  metal  not  oxiaable  bv  heat     This  glooule,  therefore,  will  be 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  a  compound  of  them,  these  metals,  as  well  as  platinum, 
not  being  affected  by  the  action  of  fire  and  air.     To  separate  the  silver  from 
the  gold,  the  alloy  is  hammered  or  rolled  into  thin  plates,  and  digested  with 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  this  dissolves  the  silver,  but  does  not  act  on  the  gold.  When 
the  first  solution  is  poured  off*,  another  portion  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  to  effect 
a  perfect  solution  of  all  the  silver.    The  gold  is  now  left  as  a  porous  spongy 
mass,  and  when  washed  and  dried,  its  quantity  is  ascertained  by  weighing. 
If  the  quantity,  of  silver  in  the  alloy  be  small,  the  excess  of  gold  defends  it 
from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid ;  the  process  called  quartation  must  therefore 
be  resorted  to.    This  consists  in  adding  three  parts  of^  silver  to  the  mass,  and 
fusing  them  together.   The  silver,  then,  being  in  excess,  is  all  separated  by  the 
mode  before  described.     The  quantity  of  silver  may  be  ascertained  by  pre- 
cipitating it  from  the  solution  with  muriate  of  soda.    An  insoluble  substance, 
chloride  of  silver,  is  thus  formed,  which,  when  carefully  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed,  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  100  parts  of  the  chloride  con- 
taining 75|  of  silver.     In  estimating  the  commercial  value  of  gold  and  silver 
articles,  they  are  said  to  be  so  many  carats  fine :  the  carat  does  not  denote  any 
specific  weight,  but  a  part     Each  article  is  said  to  contain  24  carats,  whatever 
may  be  its  weight;  and  the  quantity  of  alloy  in  carats,  or  parts,  is  deducted  from 
the  whole.     Thus,  if  an  alloy  contain  4  parts  of  inferior  metal,  it  is  said  to  be 
20  carats  fine;  if  it  contain  6,  it  is  of  18  carats  fine,  which  is  the  standard  of 
jewellery  in  England.     In  France,  where  every  small  article  of  gold  is  assayed 
before  it  is  permitted  to  be  sold,  a  difiTerent  mode  of  assay  is  adopted.     The 
trinket  is  rubbed  on  a  black  touchstone,  formed  of  the  black  basaltes ;   black 
flint  or  pottery  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well.    The  jeweller  states  the  quan- 
tity andT  nature  of  the  alloy  employed  in  the  article,  and  the  mark  it  makes  on 
the  touchstone  is  compared  with  a  similar  mark  made  by  a  needle  composed  of 
the  same  metals  and  tne  same  proportions.     If  they  correspond  in  appearance, 
and  are  not  differently  affected  oy  nitric  add  or  heat,  the  alloy  is  pronounced 
to  be  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  needle.    A  great  number  of  assay  neeales,  formed 
of  different  proportions  of  alloys,  are  necessary  for  this  mode  of  assay,  and  long 
practice  and  experience  in  the  artist  are  indispensable.    He  is  guided  ip  the 
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operation,  not  merely  by  the  appearance  of  the  stroke  on  the  touclistone,  but 
also  by  the  comparative  roughness  or  smooUmess,  dryness  or  grcasincss,  wliich 
is  observed  in  rubbing.  The  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain  is  22  carats  fine : 
silver  coin  is  composed  of  12^  silver  and  1  of  copper.  An  alloy  of  silver  with 
an  inferior  metal  is  assayed  by  cupellation  alone,  the  process  of  quartation  not 
being  necessary.  A  given  portion  is  placed  in  the  cupel  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lead,  and  exposed  under  a  muffle  to  intense  heat,  until  the  lead 
and  other  inferior  metals  are  vitrified  and  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  The  workman 
i«  guided  in  this  operation  by  the  appcjirance  of  the  melted  globule.  Until  the 
last  portions  of  the  alloy  have  passed  through  the  cupel,  the  mass  appears  to 
be  m  a  state  of  commotion  or  ebullition ;  but  when  they  arc  absorbed,  the  silver 
becomes  quiescent,  and  exhibits  brilliant  prismatic  colours. 

ASTRINGENT.  A  substance  possessing  a  peculiar  rough  austere  taste. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  tincture  of  galb,  bark,  the  husks  of  walnuts,  green 
tea,  port  wine,  &c.  Leguin  first  observed  that  the  astringent  principle  mi^ht 
be  separated  from  the  tincture  of  galls  by  albumen,  with  which  it  forms  an  m- 
soluble  compound.  Astringents  are  sometimes  called  tannin,  and  are  extensively 
employed  in  tanning  leather.  Astringents  are  used  in  medicine  to  relieve 
diarrhcea,  and  as  tonics. 

ASTROSCOPE.  An  astronomical  instrument,  composed  of  two  cones,  on 
whose  surfaces  are  exhibited  the  stars  and  constellations,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  both  easily  found  in  the  heavens. 

ATHANOR.  A  kind  of  furnace,  which  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  very  long  and  durable  operations  of  the  ancient  chemists  rendered  it  a 
desirable  requisite  that  their  fires  should  be  constantly  supplied  with  fuel  in  pro- 
portion to  we  consumption.  The  athanor  furnace  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  Beside  the  usual  parts,  it  was  provided  with  a  hollow  tower, 
into  which  charcoal  was  put.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  when  filled,  was 
closely  shut  by  a  well-fitted  cover,  and  the  lower  part  communicated  with  the 
fire-place  of  the  furnace.  In  consequence  of  this  disposition,  the  charcoal  sub- 
sided into  the  fire-place  gradually,  as  the  consumption  made  room  for  it ;  but 
that  which  was  contained  in  the  tower  was  defended  from  combustion  by  the 
exclusion  of  a  proper  supply  of  air.  A  variety  of  domestic  stoves  fur  burning 
bituminous  coat,  on  the  same  principles,  but  with  a  different  object, — that  of 
burning  the  smoke,  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  and  patented.  See 
Stove,  and  Grate. 

ATMOMETER,  The  name  given  to  an  instrument,  by  its  inventor,  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  from  a  humid  surface  in 
A  given  time.  A  thin  ball  of  porous  earthenware,  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  small  neck,  has  cemented  to  it  a  long  and  rather  wide  tube  of  glass, 
bearing  divisions,  each  of  them  corresponding  to  an  internal  section,  equal 
to  a  film  of  liquid  that  would  cover  the  outer  surface  of  the  ball  to  the  thick- 
ness of  ^  part  of  an  inch.  These  divisions  are  ascertained  by  a  simple  calcu- 
lation, and  numbered  downwards  to  the  extent  of  100  or  200.  To  the  top  of 
this  tube  is  fitted  a  brass  cap,  having  a  collar  of  leather,  and  which,  after  the 
eavity  has  been  filled  with  distilled  or  boiled  water,  is  screwed  tight.  The  out- 
tide  of  the  ball  being  now  wiped  dry,  the  instrument  is  suspended  out  of  doors 
to  the  fi'ee  action  of  the  air.  The  quantity  of  evaporation  from  a  wet  ball  is 
the  same  as  from  a  circle  having  twice  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  In  the 
atmometer,  the  humidity  transudes  through  the  porous  substance  just  as  fast  as 
It  ewaipontea  from  the  external  surface ;  and  this  waste  is  measured  by  the  cor- 
responding descent  of  the  water  in  the  stem.  As  the  process  goes  on,  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  air  is  likewise  imbibed  by  the  moisture  on  the  outside,  and 
being  introduced  into  the  ball,  rises  in  a  smaU  stream  to  replace  the  water.  The 
rate  of  evaporation  is  nowise  effected  by  the  quality  of  the  porous  ball,  but 
oontinues  the  same,  whether  the  exhaling  surface  appears  almost  dry,  or  glisters 
with  superfluous  moisture.  When  the  consumption  of  water  is  excessive,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  percolate  gradually,  without  dropping,  by  unscrewing  the  cap.  In 
a  review  of  Leslie's  Meteorology,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Sciencey  for  Oct. 
1822,- the  writer  recommends  a  vessel  of  porous  earthenware,  of  a  given  surfacci 
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filled  with  water,  to  be  poised  at  the  end  of  a  balance,  and  the  loss  of  weight 
which  it  Buffers  by  evaporation  in  a  given  time,  to  be  noted.  A  thermometer 
being  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  will  indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
evaporating  mass,  and  would  form,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  hygrometer,  on 
Dr.  Black's  principle,  that  the  degree  of  cold  generated  by  evaporation  is  pro- 
portional to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  See  Leslie  on  Heat  and  Moisture ;  also  ure*s 
Vietumary, 

ATTAR  OF  ROSES.  An  essential  oil,  obtained  from  roses,  of  great  value, 
and  possessine  wonderful  odoriferous  properties.  Gareepon  is  celebrated 
throughout  India  for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  rose  gardens ;  the  rose-fields 
occupy  many  hundred  acres ;  the  roses  are  cultivated  for  distillation,  and  for 
makmg  attar.  The  price  of  a  sieve,  or  two  pounds'  weight,  (a  large  quart)  of 
the  best  rose-water,  is  eight  lenas,  or  a  shilhng.  The  attar  is  obtained  afler 
the  rose-water  is  made,  by  setting  it  out  during  the  night,  until  sunrise,  in  large 
open  vessels,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  skimming  off  the  essential  oil,  which 
floats  on  the  top.  To  produce  one  rupee's  weight  of  attar,  200,000  well-grown 
roses  are  reqmred.  The  juice,  even  on  the  spot,  is  extravagantly  dear, — a 
rupee's  weight  being  sold  at  the  bazaar  (where  it  is  often  adulterated  with 
sandal- wood  oil)  for  80  s.  r.,  and  at  the  English  warehouse  for  100  s.  r.  or  10/. 
sterling.  Mr.  Mellville,  who  made  some  for  himself,  said  he  calculated  that  the 
rent  of  the  land  and  price  of  utensils  really  cost  him  5/.  for  the  above  quantity. 

ATTRACTION  denotes  the  tendency  which  is  observed  in  bodies  to  approach 
and  adhere  to  each  other;  it  is  also  sometimes  employed  to  signify  the  uuKnown 
cause  of  this  tendency.  It  assumes  various  names,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  acts.  Thus  we  have  the  attraction  of  gravitation — ^the 
attraction  of  electricity,  or  electrical  attraction — the  attraction  of  magnetism — 
cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity.  The  first  three  of  these  act  at  sensible  dis- 
tances, but  the  range  of  the  other  two  is  too  limited  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
unassisted  senses. 

The  Attraction  of  Grctmtation  is  the  power  that  upholds  the  whole  planetary 
system,  and  retains  bodies  on  the  surface  of  our  earth ;  its  action  is  perceptible 
at  the  remotest  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  is  even  manifest  among  the 
fixed  stars  and  nebulae.  The  laws  to  which  the  manifestations  of  this  power 
are  subject  will  be  stated  under  the  article  on  Gravity:  at  present,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  two  experiments  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  will  clearly  evince  the  existence  of  this  power  as  inherent,  not 
onlv  in  the  earth,  as  a  distinct  body,  but  in  small,  and  even  detached  portions 
of  its  surface.  The  first  of  these  experiments  wa.s  made  by  Dr.  Maskeline,  on 
the  mountain  Shebralien,  in  Scotland.  A  long  plumb-line,  attached  to  a 
telescope,  was  suspended  successively  on  the  nortii  and  south  sides  of  the 
mountain,  when  it  was  found,  on  each  occasion,  that  the  plumb-line  did  not 
hang  perpendicularly,  but  was  deflected  towards  the  mountain.  The  other 
experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  who,  by  means  of  a  long  and  fine 
silver  wire,  suspended  a  slender  deal  rod,  so  that  it  might,  by  twistine^  the  wire, 
vibrate  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Small  balls  of  lead  were  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  deal  rod,  and,  by  means  of  mechanism,  larger  balls  of  that  metal 
were  carefully  brought  near  to  the  smaller  ones.  At  each  approach  of  the 
larger  balls,  the  smaS  ones  were  sensibly  attracted,  made  to  vibrate,  and  finally 
arrange  themselves  in  a  new  position. 

Attraction  of  Electricity  is  that  which  occurs  between  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  is  electrified  positively,  and  the  other  negatively ;  or  one  of  which  is 
positive  or  negative,  and  the  other  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  last  case  is  merely  apparent,  since  every  body,  when  brought  near  to 
an  electrized  body,  becomes  itself  electrical  by  induction.    See  Elbctricitt. 

Attraction  of  Magneium  is  that  which  takes  place  when  a  loadstone  or  an  arti- 
ficial magnet  is  approximated  to  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel.  It  also  occurs  when 
the  south  pole  of  one  magnet  is  made  to  approach  the  north  pole  of  another. 

Cohesive  Attraction  is  that  ^hich  subsists  amone  the  minutest  particles  or 
atoms  of  a  body,  forming  them  into  a  solid  mass.  In  gases,  this  power  appears 
to  be  wholly  deficien|»  or  at  least  more  than  CQWiteracted  by  the  efiects  of  an 
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antagonist  power— repulsion.  In  liquids  there  are  but  small  manifestations  of 
its  existence,  but  in  solids  it  evinces  itself  in  the  most  decided  and  conspicuous 
manner.  The  intensity  of  the  cohesive  force  varies  in  different  bodies,  whether 
solid  or  liquid, — a  circumstance  which  renders  a  knowledge  of  its  laws  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  mechanics,  engineers,  and  other  practical  men.  For  the 
elucidation  of  these  laws,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded,  see  Cohesion. 

CMemieal  AUradion  is  that  which  connects  the  particles  of  different  bodies, 
and  forms  them  into  compound  substances.  Thus,  the  power  that  unites  the 
particles  of  a  mass  of  copper  is  called  cohesion ;  but  that  which  causes  the  union 
of  copper  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  or  nitrate  of 
copper,  is  denominated  chemical  attraction,  affinity,  elective  attraction,  or  attrac- 
tion of  composition.  Hence  we  see  that  chemical  attraction  and  cohesion  co- 
exist in  the  same  body.  Thus,  in  the  sulphate  of  copper,  one  particle  of  sulphate 
of  copper  is  connected  with  another  piurticle  by  cohesion ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  particles  of  sidphuric  acid  are  connected  with  those  of  copper  by 
chemical  amniW.    See  Chemistry. 

AUGER.  The  name  of  a  very  efficient  instrument,  extensively  used  by  car- 
penters, and  other  mechanics,  for  boring  holes  in  wood.  There  are  several 
varieties  adapted  to  their  peculiar  offices,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  workmen.  The 
oldest,  or  common  auger,  has  a  long  iron  shaft,  with  a  large  cross  handle  at 
right  angles  to  it,  at  the  top,  for  enablmg  the  workman  to  apply  both  his  hands 
with  a  considerable  leverage,  in  turning  round  the  shaft,  into  which  is  welded  a 
semi-eylindrical  piece  of  steel,  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  wliich  varies  with 
the  sise  or  diameter  of  the  hole  made  by  the  instrument ;  the  extremity  of  this 
piece  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  tooth,  and  a  cutting  edge,  which  is  a  small 
portion  of  a  spiral,  and  inclined  so  as  to  cut  as  a  chisel,  the  edge  operating  upon 
a  radical  line  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  hole ;  and,  as  it  is  being  con- 
stantly turned  in  a  circiuar  direction,  the  chips  of  wood  are  turned  out  in  spiral 
meces,  and  are  received  into  the  semi-cylinder  above,  which  has  usually  one  of 
Its  longitudinal  edges  a  little  sharp  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  perforator  clean.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  shaft  is  made  smaller  than  the  lower,  or  steel  part,  for  facili- 
tating the  escape  of  the  chips,  and  to  enable  the  instrument  to  pass  the  bore  freely. 

Another  instrument,  differing  from  the  foregoing,  is  provided  at  its  extremity 
with  a  conical  screw,  like  a  gimlet,  for  piercing  the  wood  the  more  readily  and 
truly.  We  have,  indeed,  frequency  noticed  in  well-made  augers  of  this  kind, 
that  no  pushing,  or  rectiUneal  force  whatever  is  required,  the  screw  keeping 
them  always  up  to  their  work. 

In  a  third  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  shipwrights,  that  portion  of  steel,  al- 
ready described,  as  of  a  semi-cylindrical  form  in  tiie  common  auger,  is  altogether 
in  this  made  of  a  spiral  ffgure,  and  is  found  to  facilitate  the  boring  materially, 
besides  preventing  all  liabuity  of  the  chips  becoming  jammed  or  clogged  in  the 
tool,  which  pass  nreely  through  the  spiral  channels,  and  are  discharged  exter^ 
naOy  as  the  perforation  is  continued. 

A  patent  for  an  improvement  upon  the  last-mentioned  auger  was  taken  out 
about  ten  vears  ago,  by  Dr.  Church,  of  Birmingham ;  but  the  originality  of  his 
invention  nas  been  the  subject  of  dispute.  In  the  Bpecification  of  the  patent, 
the  principle  of  the  inventor  is  stated  to  consist  in  forming  an  instrument  of  a 
beHcal  figure,  by  winding  a  bar  of  steel  of  a  **  muclilinear  trapezoid"  shape, 
round  a  cylindrical  mandrel,  by  which  a  circular  hole  is  formed  throughout 
its  length,  for  the  insertion  of  a  movable  central  ^de-pin  ;  the  upper  end  of 
this  central  pin  is  screwed  into  the  shank  of  the  auger,  and  the  lower,  or 
working  part,  is  furnished  with  a  wood  screw ;  the  office  of  the  latter  is  to  draw 
Ibe  auger  into  the  wood  as  it  is  turned,  the  cutting  edges  on  the  hehcal  part  at 
the  same  time  clearing  the  wood  as  tliis  auger  deepens  in  the  perforation.  In 
grindine  and  sharpening  the  edges  of  the  auger,  the  central  pm  is,  of  course, 
lemoved  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  edges  may  be  ground  and 
sharpened  as  long  as  anv  of  the  spiral  steel  bar  remains,  wnich  renders  the 
tnstniment  extremely  valuable,  as  one,  with  proper  care,  may  be  made  to  last 
a  man's  life-time.  This  auger,  besides,  far  surpasses  all  others  by  the  rapidity 
and  fiidiity  of  its  operation. 
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Auger  for  mdktng  square  holes. — It  appearfl  that  endeavours  to  siiporsede  the 
tedious  and  somewhat  difficult  process  of  truly  forming  square  and  other  shaped 
holes,  varying  from  the  circular,  hy  means  of  mortice-chisels,  were  made  both 
in  this  country,  and  in  America,  at  about  the  same  period  of  time.  A  machine 
for  this  purpose,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Branch,  of  New  York,  was  described  in 
the  Franklin  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1826.  It  was  stated  to  con- 
sist of  an  auger,  formed  like  the  American  screw  auger,  with  the  twisted  part 
inclosed  in  a  case  or  socket,  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  twist  to  the 
cutting  edge,  allowing  the  small  entering  screw  to  project  beyond  it.  The  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  socket  is  either  square,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
intended  shape  of  the  hole  to  be  bored,  n  large  portion  of  its  sides  being  cut 
away  to  allow  the  chips  to  escape.  The  lower  end  of  the  socket  is  of  steel,  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge,  bevelled  towards  the  inside.  The  cutting-edges  are  not 
allowed  to  terminate  in  right  lines,  but  are  made  concave,  so  as  to  admit  the 
angular  points  io  enter  the  wood  first,  this  causing  it  to  cut  with  greater  ease, 
and  more  smoothly  than  it  otherwise  would.  The  upper  part  of  the  socket 
forms  a  collar,  which  works  freely  on  the  shank  of  the  auger,  just  above  the 
twisted  part,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a  pin  and  other  appendages.  When 
a  longitudinal  hole,  or  mortice,  is  wanted,  two  or  more  augers  are  placed  side 
by  side,  furnished  with  their  appropriate  sockets,  and  retained  in  their  places 
by  obvious  contrivances."  The  same  journal  stated  that  it  was  very  efficient  in 
its  operation,  boring  a  square  hole  with  well  defined  angles,  with  nearly  the 
same  rapidity  as  a  round  one  of  the  same  diameter,  and  forming  it  with  a 
degree  of  truth  unattainable  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Upon  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Branch's  invention  in  this  countrj',  the  editor  was  invited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hancock,  of  Goswell-Street  Road,  to  see,  in  his  manufactory,  a  similar  machine, 
constructed  by  him  several  years  previous ;  and  having  proved  its  efficacy  by 
boring  a  considerable  number  of  square  holes  with  great  facility,  and  finding 
that  the  angles  were  perfect,  and  the  holes  clean,  and  exactly  uniform  through- 
out, we  were  induced  to  make  a  precise  drawing  of  it,  a  representation  of 
which,  on  a  scale  of  one-third  (lineal  measure)  of  the  original,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  engraving.  At  a  c.  Fig.  1,  is  a  strong  iron  frame  or  support,  fixed 
by  screw-bits  hh  \o  the  work -bench  c  ;  d\&  an  octagonal  iron  socket,  containing 
a  brass  bush,  tapped  to  receive  the  vertical  screw  c  e ;  to  this  screw  is  affixed, 
by  a  circular  tenon  and  mortice,  the  square  perforating  instrument  /,  which 
accurately  fits  and  slides  up  and  down  through  a  rectangular  hole,  in  a  ^idc  of 
brass  g,  when  the  screw  e  is  turned  by  the  cross  handle  at  top;  so  that  the 
square  incision  is  made  by  direct  pressiu'e  downwards,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  revolving  centre-bit  m  cuts  out  a  completely  round  hole,  the  chijw  rising  up 
and  passing  out  at  the  two  open  sides  of  the  square  cutter ;  h  represents  a  piece 
of  wood  in  the  act  of  being  bored,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  depth  to  which 
the  perforation  has  reached ;  a  small  piece  of  wood  t  is  placed  underneath,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  cutting-tool,  bv  coming  in  contact  with  the  cross  iron 
plate  k  ;  the  bolts  h  h  passing  through  i  as  well  as  Ar,  secure  both  firmly  to  the 
bench  c.  Fig.  2  exhibits  the  cutting  part  of  the  instrument,  separately,  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  with  the  lowermost  portion  in  section ;  the  tenon  i  is  inserted 
into  a  cavity  in  the  screir  e.  Fig.  1,  and  made  fast  by  a  cross  pin,  which  goes 
through  both ;  by  this  arrangement  the  instniments  can  be  readily  exchanged 
for  others  of  different  dimensions  ;  the  lower  extremity  of  this  revolving  piece 
is  formed  into  a  centre-bit  iw,  which,  owing  to  the  collars  n  «,  cannot  ascend 
or  descend  without  the  square  instrument,  which  accurately  cuts  out  the  angles 
beyond  the  range  of  the  circular  incision  made  by  the  former.  The  square 
cutting-tool  is  made  of  a  bar  of  steel,  with  a  hole  drilled  out  of  the  solid,  in  the 
maimer  shown  by  the  end  view.  Fig  3,  and  the  edges  are  then  formed  by  filing 
and  grinding  them  to  the  bevels,  or  angles,  shown  in  section  by  Fig.  2.  Fig,  4 
represents  a  similar  view  of  the  end  of  the  instrument,  but  with  the  centre-bit 
in  its  place.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  square  tool,  by  repeating  the 
incisions  side  by  side,  close  together,  may  be  made  to  produce  a  cavity  of  the 
figure  of  any  rectangular  parallelogram  of  any  length  or  breadth,  larger  than 
the  instrument  employed.     The  same  effect  may  likewise  be  produced  by  a 
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lingle  operation,  by  aiTangiiu  a  aeriea  of  centre  biU  or  circular  cutten,  aide  by 
aide,  with  toothed  vheela  at  their  upper  extremittei  or  axei,  giving  into  each 
other,  which  will  cauie  them  all  to  bore  simultaneoualy  ;  a  single  external  rec- 
tilineal cutter,  embracing  all  the  centre  bits,  would  then  iul!ice  for  the  purpose. 
Id  like  manner,  any  acute  or  obtuse-angled  figure,  any  polygon,  or  any  figure 
with  curred  aides,  might  be  made  of  any  aize  whatever.  By  the  conatniclion 
of  the  machine  deacnbed,  it  will  be  petceived  that  it  ia  Qece»«arj,  in  changing 


the  tool,  to  change  alio  the  ewde-piece  thiough  iTliii.h  it  si 
and  unicTcwing  of  the  guide*  may,  however  he  n 


The. 


I  h>  haung  tenon!  in 
the  latter  of  an  uniform  aize,  to  fit  in  a  mortice  in  the  upright  iron  frame ,  and 
n  otanufactones  where  a  great  variety  of  mortices  have  to  be  made,  we  would 
^r  mode,  in  which  the  trouble  of  changing  tlie  guides  would  be 
to  have  a  guide  wheel  turning  horizontally  upon  the  ujiright  bar 
a  aa  iia  azu  ;  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  oliould  he  ninJe  a  aeries  of 
MMrtiirea,  corresponding  with  the  fonn  of  tlie  tools  and  of  the  morticea  required. 
Of  Hum  nTugemeiit,  iideed,  roost  of  the  tools  might  be  left  in  the  guide-wheel. 
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ready  to  bring  any  one  of  them  into  action  under  the  screw,  by  just  turning  the 
wheel  round.  In  those  branches  of  business  wherein  a  great  number  of  mor- 
tices are  required  of  one  size,  a  machine  of  the  kind  described  will  be  most 
valuable ;  and  as  it  requires  no  skill  in  the  operator,  a  boy,  or  a  mere  labourer, 
will  perform  the  operation  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  workman.  Chair 
makers  might  adapt  a  machine  on  this  principle  to  their  work  with  important 
advantages;  wheelwrights,  also,  for  morticing  out  their  naves.  In  thfe  large 
workshops  of  carpenters,  an  instrument  of  the  kind  described  would  forward  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  framing,  as  it  might  easily  be  so  modified  as  to  perform 
the  office  also  of  a  cramp  to  draw  the  jointed  parts  of  the  work  into  close  con- 
tact It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Branch's  instrument  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  Mr.  Hancock's,  but  that  it  will  require  some  modifications  to  render  it  as 
efficient  an  instrument 

AURUM  MUSIVUM,  or  Mosaicum,  is  a  combination  of  tin  and  sulphur, 
having  the  appearance  of  bright  gold  in  powder.  It  is  used  by  japanners,  and 
for  vamishea  works,  as  snuff-boxes,  tea-trays,  &c,  also  to  statue  and  plaster 
figures.  The  usual  process  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows :  amalgate  12  parts  of 
the  purest  tin  with  3  parts  of  mercury ;  the  amalgam  is  then  triturated  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  7  parts  of  the  flour  of  sulphur,  and  3  parts  of  muriate  of 
ammonia.  The  mixture  is  next  put  into  a  matrass,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  a 
gentle  sand  heat,  until  no  more  white  fumes  arise.  Afler  this,  the  heat  is 
somewhat  raised,  and  cinnabar  sublimes,  together  with  some  oxygenated  muriate 
of  tin,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remaining  tin  and  sulphur  unite,  forming  the 
aurum  musivum,  exhibiting  a  golden  yellow,  and  flaky  scaly  matter  of  a  metallic 
lustre.  The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  regulation  of  the  fire;  for 
if  the  heat  be  too  great,  the  aurum  musivum  fuses  to  a  dark-coloured  lu^huret 
of  tin.  The  process  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouillon,  as  described  by  Chaptal,  differs 
from  the  foreeoing  in  the  proportions;  and  the  experiments  of  the  latter  chemist 
are  also  worUiy  of  notice.  The  marquis's  process  consisted  in  amaleamatine 
8  oz.  of  tin  with  8  oz.  of  mercurv,  and  mixing  with  this  6  oz.  of  sulpnur,  and 
4  oz.  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  mixture  is  to  be  exposed  for  three  hours  to 
a  sand  heat,  sufficient  to  render  the  bottom  of  the  matrass  obscurely  red  hot 
Chaptal,  however,  found  that  if  the  matrass  containing  the  mixture  were  exposed 
to  a  naked  fire  and  violently  heated,  the  mixture  took  fire,  and  a  sublimate  was 
formed  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  consisting  of  the  most  beautiful  aunun 
musiviun  in  large  hexagonal  plates.  Beigman  mentions  a  native  aurum  musivum 
firom  Siberia,  consisting  of  tin,  sulphur,  and  a  small  proportion  of  copper. 
According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the  aurum  mosaicum,  or  mosaic  gold,  consisted 
of  100  tin,  and  56.25  sulphur.  Berzelius  makes  the  proportions  100  tin,  and 
52.3  sulphur.  The  mean  of  those  results,  viz.  100  dn  -f-  54.2  sulphur,  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  correct  proportions.  A  few  years  ago  a  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Hamilton,  for  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  which 
they  termed  tlie  true  mosaic  gold.  The  specification  directs  tnat  equal  quantities 
of  copper  and  zinc  are  to  be  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  the 
former  will  fuse,  when  they  are  to  be  well  stirred  and  mixed  together ;  small 
quantities  of  zinc  are  then  added  by  degrees,  until  the  alloy  assumes  the  desired 
colour.  It  is  essential  that  the  heat  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  zinc.  The  alloy  first  assumes  a  yellow  colour;  the 
addition  of  more  zinc  turns  it  first  to  a  purplish  tint,  which  ultimately  becomes 
perfectly  white,  which  is  the  colour  it  shoula  have  when  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It 
may  then  be  cast  into  ingots  for  use ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  cast  the  alloy,  in 
the  first  instance,  into  the  forms  required,  as  a  portion  of  the  zinc  flies  on  on 
remeltine. 

AUTOMATON.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  piece  of  mechanism  in 
which  the  effects  are  produced  by  some  inanimate  force  contained  within  it; 
the  word  is,  however,  more  commonly  used  to  signify  a  piece  of  mechanism 
made  to  resemble  some  animal,  whose  motions  it  imitates  by  means  of  internal 
machinery,  which  being  concealed  from  the  spectator,  gives  it  an  apparent 
power  of  acting  by  volition.  Numerous  descriptions  of  automata  of  this  class 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  various  authors,  amongst  the  most  admirable 
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of  which  may  be  ranked  the  automaton  flute-player  of  M.  VaucauBon,  of 
which  the  ingenious  inventor  published  a  very  fuu  description.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  description  was  not,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  find,  accom- 
pimied  by  drawings,  which  were  desirable  for  the  better  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject We  are,  on  this  account,  induced  to  relinquish  our  desire  to  give  place  to 
it  here,  and  must  content  ourselves  merely  by  observing,  that  the  figure  was  of 
the  natural  size,  and  that  the  different  notes  were  produced  by  a  current  of  air, 
urged  by  bellows  contained  within  the  pedestal  on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
passing  through  the  lips  into  a  flute,  the  holes  of  which  were  stopped  by  the 
motion  ni  the  fingers  of  the  figure,  whose  tongue  and  lips  were  likewise  movable, 
and  aided  in  the  modulation  of  the  sounds.  The  same  artist  also  subsequently 
produced  another  figure,  representing  a  Provenpal  shepherd  playing  on  a  pipe, 
and  beatine  a  tabor,  which  ne  describes  as  attended  with  greater  difficulty  in  the 
execution  wan  the  preceding  one.  But  of  the  many  inventions  of  tins  description, 
none  have  attained  such  celebrity  as  the  automaton  chess  player  of  Baron  de 
Kempden,  of  Vienna.  It  was  a  figure,  representing  a  Turk  seated  at  a  square 
table,  or  chest,  the  top  of  which  formed  the  chess-board,  on  which  the  automaton 
made  the  various  movements.  It  was  exhibited  in  most  of  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe,  but  the  principles  of  its  construction  were  never  disclosed ;  nor,  although 
it  haa  been  frequently  asserted  by  many  persons  that  the  whole  was  a  trick,  and 
that  the  motions  were  produced  by  an  individual  concealed  within  the  figure, 
various  ways  in  which  this  might  be  efiected  being  pointed  out,  was  any  exami- 
nation permitted  sufficiently  strict  to  lead  to  the  exposure  of  the  deception,  if 
any  was  practised.  The  exhibiter  aflfected  great  apparent  openness  in  displaying 
the  various  machinery  of  wheel-work  and  levers  which  the  interior  certainly 
did  contain ;  but  this  might  have  been  placed  there  as  much  for  th»  purpose  of 
aiding  in  a  deception,  as  for  any  useful  object  When  the  writer  saw  the  figure, 
during  its  exhibition  in  the  Hay  market,  in  1816,  it  was  shown  in  a  manner  which 
precluded  any  close  examination ;  the  spectators  were  ranged  upon  a  series  of 
riling  benches,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  figure ;  the  attendant  first 
opened  several  doors  in  the  machine  in  succession,  to  show  that  no  person  waa 
ocmcealed  within  it ;  the  doors  being  then  closed,  the  machine  was  wheeled 
round  the  room,  that  it  might  be  seen  there  was  no  connexion  with  the  floor. 
The  game  then  commenced;  the  person  who  played  against  the  figure  was 
seated  at  a  small  table,  raUed  ofi*  at  some  distance  firom  it,  and  had  before  him 
a  cbea-board,  with  the  full  complement  of  black  and  white  chess-men ;  the 
chess  board  bkbre  the  figure  was  furnished  in  a  similar  manner.  When  the 
player  made  a  move,  the  attendant  made  a  similar  move  upon  the  chess-board 
of  the  antomaton ;  and  when  the  latter  moved,  the  attendant  repeated  the  move 
iqwo  the  chess-board  of  the  person  playing.  Without  pretending  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  motions  of  the  figure  were  produced,  we  think  tnat  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  we  may  assert  that  they  were  not  efiected  by  the 
mechanism  contained  within  it,  for  we  consider  mere  machinery  utterly  incom- 
petent to  produce  the  requisite  effects.  We  shall  proceed  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  we  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  Any  variety  of  movements  which 
are  required  to  follow  each  other  in  a  eeriam  order  of  succession,  may  doubtlesa 
be  produced  by  mechanism,  as,  for  instance,  the  striking  parts  of  a  clock,  or, 
more  especially,  in  the  calculating  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  succession  be  in  any  regular  order,  provided,  as  in  the  kaleidoscope;, 
the  results  may  be  altogether  arbitrary,  or  the  effect  of  accidental  combinations; 
but  the  moves  at  chess,  although  they  follow  no  regular  order  of  succession, 
lor  they  may  be  infinitely  varied,  may  yet  not  be  made  indiscriminatelv,  but 
depend  upon  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  machine,  sucn,  for 
if»ft=^fff^i  as  the  moves  of  the  antagonist,  or  the  number  and  position  of  the 
pieces  on  the  board.  From  these  considerations,  we  conclude  either  that  the 
motions  are  eovemed  by  some  person  from  without,  by  means  of  some  ins e- 
nioiisly  contnved  and  concealed  mechanism,  or  by  some  person  secreted  within 
the  machine.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  published  in  1821, 
maintains  the  latter  suppositvm  to  be  the  fact ;  and  by  the  aid  of  several  diagrams, 
shows  that  not  merely  a  dwarf,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  even  an  or&- 
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nary-sized  man,  might  be  concealed ;  and  this  opinion  is  furtlier  corroborated  by 
the  proprietor  refusing  to  exhibit  the  figure  in  action,  with  the  several  doors  of 
the  machine  open,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  scientific  gentleman,  whose 
object  was  to  satisfy  himself  and  some  friends  that  the  movements  were  really 
produced  by  machinery. 

AXE.  A  heavy  steeled  instrument,  employed  for  cutting  down  trees,  and 
by  carpenters  and  other  mechanics  for  cutting  large  masses  of  wood,  when 
attention  to  much  exactness  is  unnecessary',  or  the  saw  cannot  be  conveniently 
used.  It  consists  of  a  broad  blade  of  iron,  with  a  loop,  or  eye,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  long  wooden  handle,  which  passes  througli  it  at  right  angles.  The 
cutting-edge  is  steeled  to  about  an  inch  in  breadth  and  to  the  back  of  the  eye, 
in  some  kinds,  is  welded  a  solid  lump  of  steel,  called  the  poll,  which  serves  the 
carpenter  as  a  very  efficient  heavy  hammer  for  driving  spikes,  forcing  up  large 
tenons,  mortices,  &c.  The  form  of  axes  are  very  various,  being  adapted  to 
peculiar  trades,  and  accommodated  to  provincial  prejudices.  The  most  perfect 
instruments  we  have  seen  of  this  kind,  are  the  productions  of  several  tool- 
smiths,  distributed  over  the  county  of  Kent.  One  we  recollect  at  Seal,  another 
at  Seven  Oaks.  We  have  thought  it  proper  to  mention  this  fact,  as  the  article 
alluded  to  has  a  very  decided  superiority  over  those  made  in  our  great  manu- 
facturing towns.  The  smaller  kind  of  axes,  weighing  under  2  lbs.  each,  are 
denominated  hatchets. 

AVIARIES.  A  place  appropriated  to  the  feeding  and  rearing  of  birds,  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  allow  them  scope  for  flight.  The  inclosure  is  usually  made 
of  net-work,  duly  supported,  but  preferably  of  wire-work.  The  interior  is 
sometimes  provided  with  trees,  and  other  objects  of  nature ;  and  the  floor 
covered  witn  turf,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dirt. 

AXIOM.  A  self-evident  truth,  or  one  that  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  a 
proof,  because  it  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  demonstration ;  as,  for  instance,  "  a 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part" 

AXIS,  in  Geometry,  is  the  straight  line  about  which  a  plane  figure  revolves, 
to  as  to  produce  or  generate  a  solid ;  or  it  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base.  The  axis  of  a  circle  or  sphere  is 
a  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre,  and  terminating  at  the  circumference 
on  the  opposite  sides.  The  axis  of  a  cone  is  the  line  from  the  vertex  to  the 
centre  of  the  base.  The  axis  of  a  cylinder  is  the  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
one  end  to  that  of  the  other.  Transverse  axis,  in  the  ellipse  and  hyjperbola,  is 
the  diameter  passing  through  the  two  foci,  and  the  two  principal  vertices  of  the 
figure.  In  the  hyperbola  it  is  the  shortest  diameter,  but  in  the  ellipse  it  is  the 
longest.  Conjugafe  axis,  in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  is  the  diameter  passing 
through  the  centre,  and  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis.  It  is  the  shortest 
of  all  the  conjugate  diameters. 

AXIS,  in  Mechanics,  is  a  line  about  which  a  body  may  turn  :  by  workmen, 
the  term  axis  is  generally  considered  to  imply  a  cylindrical  bar,  around  or  upon 
which  a  wheel,  or  other  body,  rotates. 

AXIS,  in  Peritrochio,  a  pedantic  name  which  has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  commonly  called  the  wheel  and  axle. 

AXLE-TREE.  The  pivot,  or  centre,  upon  which  a  carriage  wheel  turns.  They 
were  formerly  made  of  wood,  and,  we  believe,  are  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  but  are  now  generally  constructed  of  iron.  Numerous  improve- 
ments have,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  in  their  construction,  some  of  which 
we  shall  notice,  after  a  few  words  upon  their  more  ancient  construction.  One 
Tery  old  plan  was  to  fix  the  axle  immovably  into  the  naves  of  both  wheels,  the 
axle  revolving  in  bearings  attached  to  the  carriage ;  by  this  means  the  nave 
was  less  weakened,  and  the  wheels  had  less  play,  than  if  the  axle-tree  was  fixed 
to  the  carriage,  and  worked  in  a  box  in  the  nave,  but  were  inconvenient  in 
turning,  as  both  wheels  revolved  with  the  same  speed ;  the  axle-trees  were, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  carriage,  and  each  wheel  revolved  separately  upon  its 
axle,  by  which  means,  in  turning  short,  the  inner  wheel  could  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  serve  as  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  carriage.  Axles  were 
^rifinally  made  straight,  their  arms  lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and 
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the  wheeli,  of  course,  pcTpendicular  to  them ;  but  as  carriages  came  more  geoe- 
nllv  into  oie,  more  room  was  required;  and  the  roads  being  narrow  ana  bad, 
aod  the  wheels  being,  therefore,  required  to  keep  in  tbe  beaten  tracli,  n 


>  splaying  the  wheels,  by  bending  (lie  axles  downwards,  by  w 
upper  port  of  the  rims  of  the  wheels  were  further  apart  than  tl 
lower ;  and  this  method  continues  in  general  use  to  this  day,  altboneh  the  it 


proved  state  of  the  roadi  no  longer  requires  it,  and  the  draft  is  n 
and  the  road*  more  quickly  destroyed  by  iu  Tbe  objects  chiefly  aimed  at  in 
the  various  improvements  in  axle-trees,  is  to  diminish  the  friclion  by  decreasing 
ibe  amount  of  rubbing  surface,  and  by  carefully  excluding  dirt  from  the  boxes; 
in  keeping  them  well  oiled,  and  to  attach  the  wheel  so  securely  as  to  avoid 
lb«  fatal  consequences  arising  from  the  linch  pin  falling  out.  We  sbuU  now 
iKoceed  to  describe  two  constructions  of  axle-trees,  invented  by  Mr.  Moaon,  of 
Harnret  Street,  Cavendish  Square;  the  lirst  adapted  to  what  are  commonly 
celled  Collinge'i,  or  patent  aides ;  and  the  second,  to  the  description  of  axles 
ealled  nuQ-coach  axles.     The  first  construction  is  shown  in  Figi.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 


fig.  I  repreiCDla  a  perspective  view  of  the  axle,  with  its  principal  append* 
•get  UTonged  in  k  Une  to  show  the  mode  of  their  application.  Mg.  4  repre- 
•enls  B  longitudinal  section  of  the  axle-tree,  with  its  several  appendages  screwed 
Dp  into  their  respective  ploceii,  and  lying  inclosed  in  ihe  box  peculiarly  con- 
■tmeted  for  that  purpose.  Fig*.  3  and  4  give  sections  of  certain  parts  of  the 
aile-tree  and  box,  hereafter  to  be  described.  The  like  letters  refer  to  similar 
ports  in  each  fiiure.  a  a,  the  main  part  of  tbe  axle-tree ;  b,  a  fixed  shoulder; 
e,  a  movable  shoulder  formed  upon  a  metal  collet,  and  rendered  capable  of 
being  slided  backwards  and  forwards,  but  not  of  turning  round.  This  collet  is 
•djusled  and  retained  in  any  required  silu.-ition,  as  will  be  presently  shown ;  d 
is  a  screw  formed  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  axle-tree  ;  e  is  &  nut,  hcxagunnl  on 
the  outside,  and  screwed  in  Ibe  inside  to  fit  d.  Around  the  inside  of  the  hex- 
^onal  nut  are  cut  longitudinal,  and  at  equal  distances,  six  semicircular 
rroovea  (as  partly  shown  in  f^.  1),  but  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  section 
tig.  2;  the  screw  d  has,  likewise,  two  eimilsr  grooves  cut  into  its  thread,  and 
M  id«c«d  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  when  one  groove  corresponds  with 
MM  at  the  groove!  in  the  nut,  the  other  groove  shall  be  midway  between  two 
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other  grooTeg  in  tbe  nut ;  and,  in  order  to  Rx  this  nut  in  th«  required  poiitioa, 
a  cylindrical  pin, which  is  rivetted  to  the  hexagonal  plate/,  ia  inaerted  into  one 
of  the  hole<  formed  by  the  union  of  a  groove  in  the  nut  with  a  groove  on  the 
axle,  which  entirely  prevents  any  rotation  of  the  nut  to  long  as  the  pin  remain! 
in  the  holei  and  there  being  two  grooves  in  the  axle,  and  six  in  tlie  nut,  the 
position  of  the  nut  may  be  regulated  to  ^  of  a  turn,  equal  to  ^  of  an  inch, 
if  the  screw  has  1 0  threads  per  inch.  To  prevent  this  pin  coming  out,  a  cijlar 
of  leathery  it  first  put  on  the  long  hexagonal-headed  screw  h,  when  tlie  latter 
being  screwed  into  tlie  internal  screw  of  the  axle-tree  (seen  at  i'yt.  2  and  4),  the 
whole  IB  thus  made  fast.  Having  thus  deseiibed  the  construction  of  the  axle- 
tree,  it  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  oonatruction  of  the  box,  vhich  we  have  put 
in  section  in  its  proper  place,  around  the  axle-tree  in  Fij/,  4.  k  k  k  k  show  the 
cjlindrical  ports  of  the  box,  with  a  cap  1 1  screwed  en  its  outer  extremity,  which 
serves  to  contain  oil  for  those  parts  of  the  axle-tree  which  are  contiguous,  o  o 
are  long  grooves  also  for  oil ;  tno  of  these  are  brought  into  view  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section,  Fig.^\  but  there  are  four  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  trans- 
verse section  at  Fig.  3,  which  section  is  made  where  the  doited  line  divides 
Fig.  4.  pp  is  another  reservoir  for  oil.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  in 
this  invention  appear  to  us  excellent  The  quantity  of  oil  contained  m  the 
reservoLiB,  and  which  is  constantly  circulating  round  the  axle,  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  wheel-box  that  we  recollect,  and  must  greatly  reduce  the  friction. 
The  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  wheel  may  be  let  out  when  travelling  on 
bod  roads,  is  another  great  advantage,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  axle,  whilst  the  method  of  securing  llie  wheel  upon  the  axle  seems  to  leave 
nothing  to  he  desired  on  that  head.  This  last  part  of  tbe  invention  may  be 
also  usefully  employed  in  various  parts  of  machinery,  as  where  wheels  run  upon 
studs,  or  pivots,  &c.  The  Hgure  beneath  represents  Mr.  Mason's  improved  niail 


axles,  althotigb  some  parts  of  the  invention  are  applicable  to  the  patent  axles. 
a  is  the  box  cap,  whicB  constitutes  at  the  same  lime  an  oil  cup  with  a  conical 
end  c,  which  fits  into  the  conical  party  of  the  axle  /;  when  that  is  fitted  into 
the  box  «  and  (he  cup  screwed  into  d,  the  oil  then  flows  through  an  aperture 
in  the  end  of  the  cup  e  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  axle,  and  passes  out  to 
the  box  at  an  aperture  h,  supplying  the  long  reservoirs  in  the  interior  of  the 
box.  There  is,  likewise,  a  very  small  groove  cut  longitudinally  on  the  axle, 
extending  both  ways  from  h,  so  that  the  oil  may  be  readily  distributed  over  all 
the  bearing  parts.  This  lubricating  arrangement  is,  evidently,  anphcable  to 
both  kinds  of  axles,  but  the  other  part  of  the  contrivance,  which  has  for  it* 
object  the  belter  security  of  the  wheel,  and  the  prevention  of  end-play,  so  ■■ 
not  to  allow  the  escape  of  oil  from  the  box,  nor  the  admission  of  dust,  or  other 
impuriliea  into  it,  applies  exclusively  to  the  mail  axles,  or  those  which  are  kept 

are  coat  into  three  Iee:a  on  the  box,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  Retire  at 
«  B.  When  the  axle  is  introduced  into  the  box,  Ihc  conical  part  i  fit*  tha 
conical  partj,  and  lends  to  preserve  the  leather  collar  between  i  and  k,  while 
the  loose  plate  m  fits  upon,  and  is  firmly  secured  by,  the  screwa  n  n  to  the  end 
of  the  box,  and  thui  the  box  is  kept  in  i(«  place  by  the  collar  k,  which  worka  in 
the  receti  (  and  the  wheel  is  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  plats  mm. 
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Formerl;,  Ihia  plata  «u  fattened  by  ihort  acrew-bolu  ^tatsiug  through  it  and 
tbt  l«gi  of  die  box,  a  method  which  wbi  found  defective  on  account  of  thsir 
liability  to  «hake  looae  by  the  conitant  jarring  of  the  conch.  To  remedy  ihii, 
and  to  facilitate  the  rernDTal  of  the  wheel  when  desirable  to  take  it  ofT,  the  back 
plat*  wa«  fasteoed  by  long  bolts  paiaing  through  (he  nave  and  icrewed  on  the 
Dutiide  i  but  thii,  too,  wai  found  to  be  objectianable,  on  account  of  the  itijuiy 
caused  to  the  nave  by  the  bolt  hales,  and  their  occasional  reuioval,  when 
the  wheel  required  taking  oS;  and  to  remedy  these  defects,  is  the  ol^ect 
of  the  ini'«alion  which  we  have  been  descnbing,  An  objection  to  the 
pment  mode  of  lucking  the  fore  wheels  of  four>wheeled  carnages  from  the 
centre,  is,  that  in  ebarp  turns,  the  fore-wheels  are  brought  so  nearly  in  a  lino 
with  the  perch,  [hat  the  coach  has  little  better  than  three  points  of  support,  and 
is,  therefore,  very  liable  to  be  overturned.  Another  inconvenience  arising  fVotn 
this  method  is,  thai  it  requireH  the  fore-wheels  to  be  made  much  smaller  than 
the  bind  ones,  which  greatly  increases  the  dral^  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  an 
inelmnt  appearance.  These  objections  are  obviated  by  a  construction,  for 
which  Mr.  Ackerman  took  out  a  patent  in  1816,  the  principle  of  which  is  at 
follows :  The  fore  axle-tree  of  the  carriage  does  not  turn,  but  is  iiied  to  the 
perch  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hind  one ;  each  of  the  fore  wheels  revolve 
upon  one  end  of  a  short  arm,  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  turned  up  at  a  right 
angle,  and  turns  in  a  hinge  joint  at  each  extremity  of  the  fixed  axle-tree ;  from 
ihe  back  of  each  of  the  short  axles,  a  lever  projects,  and  the  coach-pola  being 
carried  back  beyond  the  pin  in  the  lixed  axle-tree,  an  iron  bar  connects  the 
extremities  of  the  two  levers,  and  of  the  coaclipole,  so  that  when  the  coach- 
pde  turns  upon  its  fulcrum,  the  short  axles  turn  u[>on  their  upright  anui  at 


uItm,  and  if  the  length  of  the  connecting  bar  be  equal  to  the  distance  between 
«  Teiiical  aunt  of  ^e  ules,  the  two  wheeb  will  always  stand  paraUel  to  each 
har;  bat  bj  rarying  the  length  of  the  connectiDg  bar,  Iht  inner  whwl,  in 
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turning,  may  be  made  lo  perform  a  shorter  curve  than  the  outer  one.  The  cut 
renresenta  one  of  iheae  arms,  Fig.  1  being  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  2  a  side  vicn; 
a  19  a  portion  of  tlic  fixed  axle-tree ;  b  the  horizontal  arm  upon  which  the  wheel 
revolves  ;  c  the  vertical  arm  ;  d  the  lever;  e  connecting  bar.  In  ihe  diagram. 
Fig.  3,  the  doited  lines  repreicnt  the  position  of  the  fore  wheels  when  locked  to  (he 
utmost  extent ;  and  the  other  lines,  tnetr  position  in  the  same  circumstances,  with 
axles  on  Mr.  Ackerman'i  plan,  from  wliich  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  afford  a 
much  wider  base  to  the  carriage  than  the  former;  the  wheels  may  also  be  made 
of  nearly  ihe  same  diameter  as  the  bind  wheels,  without  hanging  the  body  of 
the  carnage  higher.  A  B  is  the  line  of  the  perch.  Patents  for  aiile-treee  upon 
the  same  principle  have  since  been  taken  out  by  Mias  Knowles,  and  by  Mr. 
Mason,  vatring  sligblly  in  the  details.  There  have  been  many  plans  proposed 
for  diminisntne  ihe  friction  at  tbe  axle  by  means  of  anli-friction  rollers ;  but, 
^om  the  eTperimenta  made  upon  rail-roads,  of  the  resistance  of  running  wheels 
thereon,  aa  compared  with  those  on  common  roads,  it  appeeri,  the  amount  of 
friction  of  the  axes  of  wheels  made  in  the  common  way,  was  so  extremely 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  resistance  at  the  peripheries,  that  it  became 
absolutely  impossible  to  gain  any  practical  advantage  of  moment  by  sucb  a  re- 
duction of  Ihe  axles  as  Ihey  are  susceptible  of.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  weight  of  tbe  carnage  must  be  supported  on  some  of  the  rubbing,  or  re- 
volving, parts ;  and  these  pans  being  already,  comparatively,  very  smSl,  their 
■urfaccs  cannot  be  much  reduced  without  impairing  the  requisite  strength.  By 
anii-fiiction  rollers,  we  only  transfer  the  friction,  without  materially  lessening 
it;  whilst  we  incur  complexity,  increased  expense,  and  greater  liability  la  de- 
rangement. For  these  reasons,  we  shall  notice  only  one  out  of  the  many  con- 
trivances on  tl  s  s  bject  it  's  tbe  inient'on  of  Mr.  Spong,  and  is  selected  as 
being  the  sin  plest  m  construction      a  #  is  the  revolving  axje-tree  made  square 


at  a  for  inserting  iuto  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  to  which  it  is  made  hit,  by  mean) 
of  the  nut  b  screwing  it  close  up  to  Ihe  shoulder  c.  Tbe  circular  part  of  tbe 
axle  revolves  in  two  bearings ;  one  in  plummer  blocks  at  d,  regulated  by  screws 
■t  /;  the  other  at  e,  in  a  solid  piece  projecting  from  the  axle-tree/  The  thick 
end  of  the  axle  at  o,  carries  an  anti-friciion  roller  i,  which  turns  on  a  short  pivot, 
OT  axis,  at  i  (shown  by  white  dots).  Oil  is  applied  to  tbe  bearings  and  axis,  by 
means  of  perforations  at  h  k,  which  are  closed  by  screw  stoppers. 

From  an  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  H.  R,  Palmer,  now 
engineer  to  the  London  Dock  Company,  it  would  sppear  that  the  forms  of  the 
cavities,  or  interstices,  through  which  the  lubricating  matter  is  applied  to  the 
Kxei  of  wheels,  is  of  considerable  importance.  During  a  succession  of 
experiments  occasionally  for  many  months,  be  invariably  perceived  that  when 
fresh  oil  was  applied  to  the  axles  of  the  carriage,  the  rtiiilancf  trai  aicrtatd, 
and  it  required  the  ordinary  motion  of  the  carnage  for  several  days  to  restore 
the  resistance  to  its  usual  standard.  No  other  presumption  occurred  to  account 
for  this  fuct,  than  the  possibility  of  the  oil  being  better  adapted  for  its  office 
aher  being  some  time  exposed  to  use.  It  was  suggested  lo  him  that  the  oil 
became  thickened,  or  less  fluid,  a(\er  exposure  to  the  air,  and  was  therefore 
better  able  to  resist  the  contact  of  surfaces.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  thick- 
ened sor^e  oil  artiflcially,  by  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  bees'-wai, 
but  the  appearances  were  the  same  as  before.  It  then  occiured  to  him,  that 
there  <va«  not  ^uflTicicut  pl»y,  ur  difference  of  diameters,  between  the  axle  and 
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die  nave  in  which  it  worked;  he  therefore  had  the  axles  slightly  reduced.  On 
again  measuring  the  resistance,  he  found  circumstances  as  before,  but  differing 
in  amount,  the  resistance  being  slightly  increased.  He  was  by  Uiis  time  con- 
vinced that  the  quantity,  rather  than  quality,  of  oil,  occasioned  the  appear- 
ances ;  to  prove  yfhich,  the  axles  were  made  perfectly  clean,  and  then  simply 
moistened  with  oil  by  the  finger,  previous  to  inserting  them  in  the  wheel.  In 
this  state  tlie  resistance  was  agam  measured,  and  found  to  be  nmilar  to  the 
standard  utually  observed  after  the  carriage  had  been  some  days  in  motion,  as 
before  described.  It  being,  then,  proved  that  the  quantity  of  oU  occasioned  tlie 
difference  of  resistance,  the  following  solution  of  the  manner  in  which  the  addi- 
tional quantity  could  produce  such  an  effect,  appeared  reasonable.  Let  A  B  C  D, 
Fg.  1,  represent  the  circle  of  the  hole  in  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  and  £  C  the 

Pig'  1.  Fig,  2. 


section  of  the  axle.    The  circle  E  C  touclies  A  B  C  D  only  in  the  point  C.     A 
very  acute  angular  space  then  remains  between  A  E  ana  C  on  either  side  of 
E  C.  If  that  space  be  filled  with  oil,  the  oil  may  be  considered  as  a  wedge,  and 
if  the  outer  circle  be  set  in  motion,  that  wed^e  will  endeavour  to  pass  the  point 
C.     But  it  cannot  pass  in  its  present  form  without  raising  the  circle  £  C ;  but 
£  C  having  the  weight  of  the  carriage  upon  it,  would  resbt  its  passage.     Now 
this  continual  and  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  pass  the  point  C  will  occasion  an 
impediment  to  the  motion.    To  put  this  solution  to  the  test,  the  axles  were 
formed  as  in  Fig.  2.    A  B  C  D  is  the  hole  in  the  nave  as  before,  and  £  F  C  O 
the  section  of  the  axle.   The  lower  semicircle  of  the  axle  here  corresponds  with, 
or  is  parallel  to,  the  outer  circle,  but  no  further,  because  if  it  corresponded 
througnout  the  circle,  the  axle  would  be  liable  to  jamb,  as  other  experiments  have 
proved.    The  coincidence  then  ceases  abruptly,  as  at  B  F  0  D,  and  the  space 
above  which  contuns  the  oil  is  not  angular,  but  the  quantity  of  oil  which  is  to 
pass  toward  the  lower  semicircle  is  determined  at  B  or  D.     On  measuring  the 
resistance  with  the  axle  thus  formed,  he  found  it  not  increased  by  any  quantity 
of  ofl  that  might  be  inserted ;   but  by  dispensing  with  the  angular  space,  and 
consequent  w^ge-like  action  of  the  oil,  the  resistance  was  one-tenth  less  than  the 
former  standard.    In  cases  where  the  difference  of  diameters  is  considerable,  he 
does  not  apprehend  the  obstruction  from  the  quantity  of  oil  woiild  be  of  conse* 
qiience ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  bearing  surfaces  nearly  to  correspond, 
to  obtain  a  greater  width  of  touching  surface,  and  the  more  perfectly  to  govern 
the  motion.     The  form  of  axle  just  described  is,  in  fact,  the  converse  of  a  well- 
made  plummer  block,  iised  in  machinery. 

AZIMUTH,  in  Astronomy,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the 
meridian  of  a  place,  and  the  azimuth,  or  vertical  circle,  passing  through  the 
^ven  object ;  or  it  is  the  angle  formed  at  the  zenith  by  the  meridian  and  ver- 
tical circle.  The  azimuth  of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox,  is 
found  by  the  following  proportion.  As  the  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  of  observation,  so  is  the  tangent  of  the  sun's,  or  star's, 
altitude,  to  the  cosine  of  the  azimuth  from  the  south. 

AZIMUTH,  Magnetic,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  inchided  between  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  and  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  object  It  differs  from 
the  true  azimuth,  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The 
magnetic  azimuth  may  be  determined  by  observations  with  the  azimuth  conk- 
pasi^  and  the  true  azimuth  calculated  therefrom. 
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AZOTE,  or  Nitrogen.  The  phlogisticated  air  of  Dr.  Priestley.  It  contains 
four-fifths  of  atmospheric  air,  and  one-fifth  of  oxygen.  See  Chemistry,  and 
NiTRooBif  Gas. 

AZURE.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  and  the  name  given  to  a  celebrated 
Egyptian  pigment,  which  has  preserved  its  brilliancy  of  tint  for  upwards  of 
■eventeen  nundred  years.  The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  experimented 
on  the  constitution  of  this  substance,  found  that  it  might  be  easily  and  cheaply 
imitated.  Thus  take  15  parts  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  20  of  powdered  opaque 
flints,  and  3  of  copper  filmes ;  strongly  heat  them  together  for  two  hours,  when 
a  mbstance  wiU  be  produced,  which,  wnen  powdered,  affords  a  fine  deep-coloured 
Uae  pigment,  closely  resembling  the  Egyptian  azure. 

AZURE-STONE,  or  Lapis-Lazuli,  is  a  massive  mineral,  of  a  fine  azure 
blue  colour.  Lustre,  glistening.  Fine  grained,  even  fracture.  Scratches  glass, 
but  scarcely  strikes  fire  with  steel.  Opaque,  or  translucent,  on  the  ver)'  edges. 
Easily  broken.  Spec.  grav.  2.85.  It  consists,  according  to  Mes.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  of  34  ulicia,  33  alumina,  3  sulphur,  22  soda,  loss  8,=:100  parts. 
The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  Persia  and  China.  It  is  from  these 
stones  that  tne  beautiful  unchangeable  blue  pigment,  ultramarine ^  is  prepared. 
The  stones  are  first  made  red  hot,  then  thrown  into  water  to  cool  tnem  sud- 
denly, which  enables  them  to  be  easily  pulverized.  The  fragments  are  then  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  intimately  combined  with  a 
varnish  composed  of  resin,  bees-wax,  and  linseed  oil.  It  is  then  of  the  con- 
sistence of  paste,  and  is  put  into  a  linen  cloth,  and  repeatedly  kneaded  with  hot 
water.  The  first  water  is  thrown  away,  the  second  gives  a  blue  tint  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  third  yields  one  of  less  value.  This  processis  founded  on  the  pro- 
perty which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  lapis-lazuli  has  of  adhering  less  firmly 
to  tne  resinous  cement,  than  the  other  matter  with  which  it  is  combined 

B. 

BARING,  in  its  true  sense,  implies  the  process  of  applying  a  dry  or  scorching 
heat  to  any  substance  in  a  close  vessel  or  chamber ;  but  the  term  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  for  which  see  Bread,  Oven,  &rc. 

BALANCE.  A  simple  machine,  in  which  the  lever  is  employed  to  determine 
'  the  equality  or  difference  of  two  given  weights.  Balances  are  of  various  kinds, 
difiering  in  their  form,  and  in  the  perfection  of  their  constniction,  according  to 
the  natwe  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  employed.  The  common  balance 
or  scales  are  well  known  to  consist  of  a  lever 
or  beam  a  6,  turning  on  its  axis  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  and  having  two  dishes  or  scale- 
pans  d  e  suspended  at  its  two  ends.  Tlie 
distances  between  the  centre  of  the  beam 
and  the  extremities  a  and  b  are  made  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible :  hence  it  is  clear, 
from  the  nature  of  the  lever,  that  the 
weights  placed  in  the  two  scales  will  be 
emuil  to  each  other  when  the  beam  rests  in 
a  norizontal  position.  Although,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  the  balance  is  exceedins^ly 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  right  Ime 
turning  on  its  centre,  yet  in  practice  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  difiSculty 
to  amifroximate  its  construction  to  that  perfection  which  theory  points  out,  and 
which  the  nicer  operations  of  philosophical  research  demand  AlUiouf  h  it  is 
not  necessary  on  all  occasions  to  use  a  balance  capable  of  detecting  d^rences 
in  weight  equivalent  to  the  ^^  of  a  grain,  yet  the  more  perfect  our  model  is, 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  the  ereater  chance  Uiere  is  of  obtaining  the 
object  of  our  search,  viz.  an  exact  indication  of  the  weight  of  any  given  sub- 
stance. In  the  meet  perfect  balances,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
•Dgraving,  the  beam  !«  L  is  a  bar  of  tempered  steel,  so  strong  as  not  aenvibly 
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to  bend  with  the  weights  uroally  pkced  in  it  If  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  beam,  the  arms  G  L  G  L  should  be  of  precisely  the  same  length.  At  the 
extremities,  silk  cords  of  the  same  length  and  weiglit  support  the  scale-pans  A  A, 
irhich  are  ^  equal.  That  the  slightest  motion  of  the  beam  may  be  distin- 
piished,  an  mdex  S  C  is  attached  to  the  beam  exactly  perpendicular  to  it,  and 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  centre  of  gravity.     The  whole  is  sustained  on  an 


axis  perpendicular  to  the  beam  at  C ;   and  in  order  that  the  Hne  around  which 
the  beam  turns  may  not  change  its  place,  and  thus  vary  the  lengths  of  the  arniSy 
the  axis  is  formed  below  into  a  sharp  knife  edge  of  hardened  steel,  and  moves 
on  planes  of  polished  crystal,  agate,  or  other  hard  substance.     Now  if  a  perfect 
equality  were  established  between  the  parts  of  the  balance  on  each  siae  the 
centre  G,  an  equilibrium  would  naturally  occur  when  the  beam  L  L'  was  in  a 
horizontal  position ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  would  then  be  in  the 
same   vertical  line  as  the  point  C ;  hence  if  weights  were  placed  in  the  scale, 
and  the  beam  retained  its  horizontal  position,  we  might  infer  their  equality. 
But  an  experiment  of  this  kind  may  be  possible  or  not,  according  to  the  posH 
tion  in  the  vertical  line  of  the  points  C  and  G.    If  the  centre  of  gravity  G 
coincided  with  the  centre  of  motion  C,  the  beam  would  rest  in  any  position 
into  which  it  might  be  thrown.     Or  if  the  centre  G  were  above  the  centre  C, 
the  beam  would  remain  horizontal  when  placed  so,  but  its  equilibrium  would 
be  unstable,  and  the  least  additional  weight  to  either  side  would  cause  that  side 
to  descend  indefinitely.     But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  below  the  centre  of 
support,  then,  if  the  horizontality  of  the  beam  be  deraneed,  it  will  be  recovered 
after  a  succession  of  oscillations  of  continually  diminishing  amplitude.     The 
delicacy,  or  stability,  of  the  beam,  will  depend,  in  a  CTeat  measure,  on  the  dis- 
tance l}etween  these  two  points.     Thus,  if  G  be  mucli  below  C,  a  considerable 
weight  will  be  required  to  turn  the  beam,  but  it  will  soon  regain  its  state  of 
rest     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  point  G  be  only  a  short  distance  below  C,  a 
slight  additional  weight  will  cause  the  arm  to  descend,  but  it  will  be  longer  in 
regaining  its  quiescent  position.     The  sensibility  is  increased  by  lengthening 
the  arms,  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  support  and  centre  of 
gravity,  and  lessening  the  weight  of  the  beam,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be 
weighed.  The  stability  also  increases  with  the  weight,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  centres.    As  another  step  towards  the  perfection  of  the  balance,  we 
must  be  careful  that  the  centre  C  and  the  knife  edges  that  support  the  scale- 
pans  at  L  L,  be  in  the  same  right  line.   If  this  be  neglected,  the  beam  becomes 
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a  bent  lever,  and  the  weight  of  tlie  body  will  appear  to  vary  with  the  position 
of  the  beam.  The  great  difficulty  of  attaining  an  exact  equality  in  the  length 
of  the  arms  of  a  balance,  renders  it  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  obtain  the 
exact  weight  of  any  mass  of  matter  by  this  means.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  method  of  weighing  which  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  one  of 
these,  and  uot  the  least  difficult  of  attainment  The  method  of  double  weigh- 
ing, introduced  by  Borda,  renders  the  equality  in  the  length  of  the  arms  a 
matter  of  indifference.  To  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  body  by  his  method,  we 
place  the  body  in  one  scale,  as  A,  for  example,  then  exactly  counterbalance  it 
by  small  shot,  sand,  &c.  placed  in  the  other  scale  A,  till  the  index  points  to  O 
on  the  scale  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  supporting  the  beam.  The  body  is  next 
carefuUy  removed  from  the  scale  A,  and  its  place  supplied  by  known  weights, 
until  the  beam  again  stands  horizontal.  The  weights  then  in  the  scale  will  mdi- 
cate  the  weight  of  the  body.  As  the  weights,  and  the  body  to  be  weighed,  have 
both  been  placed  in  the  same  scale,  and,  consequently,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre,  it  is  manifest,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  arms,  or  their 
weight,  that  the  true  weight  of  the  body  has  been  ascertained.  That  this  method 
may  be  completely  efficient,  only  two  conditions  are  required  to  be  fulfilled. 
ITie  one  is,  tnat  the  distances  between  the  centre  C,  and  the  points  L  L ,  con- 
tinue the  same  during  the  operation  of  weighing ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the 
balance  be  exceedingly  sensible,  L  e,  that  it  turn  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  matter.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled  by  makmg  the 
points  L  and  U,  of  hardened  steel,  and  sharpened  to  a  knife  edge,  like  the 
point  C,  as,  in  this  case,  the  motion  of  the  beam  will  not  sensibly  change  the 
points  of  support,  and,  consequently,  the  distance  between  C  and  L  will  be 
accurately  preserved.  The  second  condition  is  to  make  the  balance  sufficiently 
sensible,  which  is  accomplished  by  attention  to  the  centre  C,  diminishing  its 
friction  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the  planes  that  support  the 
knife-edge  are  highly  polished ;  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be  preserved  in 
their  original  state,  the  beam  is  not  suffered  to  rest  upon  its  centre  but  when  in 
actual  use.  To  sustain  it  when  not  in  use,  the  two  forks,  F  F  are  emplo\'ed, 
which  raise  it  from  its  support,  and  preserve  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  These 
forks  are  movable  by  means  of  the  handle  N.  When  the  balance  is  to  be  used, 
the  forks  are  lowered,  and  the  beam  set  at  liberty  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  obser- 
vation is  completed,  the  forks  are  raised,  and  the  beam  elevated  from  its  sup- 
ports till  again  required.  To  preserve  the  balance  from  the  motions  that  would 
result  from  currents  of  air,  it  is  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  having  aper- 
tures in  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  substance  to  be  weighed  to  be  put  into  the 
pans.  When  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  it  is  recommended  to  place  within 
the  case  a  small  saucer  filled  with  muriate  of  lime,  or  some  other  substance  of 
strong  hygrometric  power,  to  absorb  the  moisture  that  would  otherwise  settle  on 
the  instrument,  apd  destroy  its  polish  by  oxidation.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  a  balance,  the  scales  may  be  removed  from  the  beam,  to  see  whether 
the  beam  balances  without  them.  They  may  then  be  put  on  again  in  opposite 
sides,  and  tried.  Equal  weights  should  then  he  placed  in  each  scale,  and  after- 
wards changed  to  the  opposite  one ;  and  if  the  beam  maintains  its  horizontal 
position  during  all  these  trials,  it  may  be  considered  as  accurate.  The  utility 
of  good  balances  for  weighing  different  substances,  is  not  limited  to  the  accu- 
rate performance  of  delicate  experiments,  but  applies  also  to  the  saving;  of  much 
time  in  weighing,  when  a  smaller  degree  of  accuracy  is  required.  If  a  pair  of 
scales,  loaded  with  a  certain  weight,  be  barely  sensible  to  one- tenth  of  a  grain, 
it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to  ascertain  the  weight  to  that  degree  of 
accuracy,  because  the  turn  is  small,  and  must  be  observed  several  times  over ; 
but,  if  a  balance  were  used  that  would  turn  with  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain, 
and  the  weight  was  not  required  to  any  greater  accuracy  than  the  tenths  of 
grains,  a  single  tenth  of  a  grain,  more  or  less,  would  make  so  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  position  of  the  beam,  that  it  would  be  seen  immediately.  If  a 
balance  be  found  to  turn  with  a  certain  additional  weight,  and  is  not  moved  by 
any  smaller  weight,  a  greater  sensibility  may  be  given  to  it  by  producine  a 
vibratory,  or  tremulous  motion,  in  its  parts.     If  the  edge  of  a  blunt  saw,  nle, 
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or  similar  instniment,  be  drawn  alone  any  part  of  the  case,  or  support,  of  a 
balance,  it  will  produce  a  jarring  whicn  wiU  diminish  the  friction  on  the  moving 
parts  so  much,  that  the  balance  will  turn  with  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  addition 
that  would  otherwise  be  required.  In  this  way,  a  beam  that  would  barely 
turn  with  one-tenth  of  a  g^ain*  may  be  made  to  turn  with  a  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  of  that  quantity.  The  improvement  in  the  balance  has  progressed 
with  the  general  advance  of  the  mechanic  art,  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  that  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  some  modern  balances.  Mr.  Read's  balance., 
described  in  the  sixty-sixth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  TraruaeiionSf  readily 
turned  with  one  pennyweight,  when  loaded  with  fifty-five  pounds,  but  distinctly 
turned  with  four  grains,  wnen  tried  more  patiently.  This  is  about  ^^  part  of 
the  weight  In  the  same  volume,  a  balance,  by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  is  described, 
which  weighed  one  pennyweight,  and  turned  with  jjj;  of  a  grain,  or  ^^  of  its 
weight.  Ramsden's  balance,  turning  on  points  instead  of  e&es,  is  described  in 
the  seventy-fifth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  With  a  load  of  four 
CT  five  ounces,  a  difference  of  one  division  in  the  index  was  made  by  ^  of  a 
grain.  This  is  ^—g^  of  the  weight,  and,  consequently,  this  beam  will  ascertain 
the  weight  correctly  to  five  decimal  places.  The  Royal  So\;iety's  balance,  which 
was  recently  constructed  by  Ramsden,  turns  on  steel  edges  upon  planes  of 
polished  crystal.  Dr.  Ure  states,  "  I  was  assured  that  it  ascertained  a  weight 
to  the  seven  millionth  part.  I  was  not  present  at  this  trial,  which  must  have 
required  great  care  and  patience,  as  the  point  of  suspension  could  not  have 
moved  over  much  more  than  the  two  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the  first  half 
minute ;  but  from  some  trial,  which  I  saw,  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may 
be  used  in  general  practice,  to  determine  weights  to  five  places  and  better.  The 
assay  balance  is  of^  a  similar  kind  to  that  which  is  here  described  in  detail,  but 
smaU,  and  extremely  delicate.  It  is  used  in  docimastical  operations,  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  weight  of  minute  bodies.  The  beam  should  be  made  of  the 
best  steel,  and  of  the  hardest  kind,  as  this  metal  is  less  apt  to  be  spoiled  with 
rast  than  iron,  and  it  more  easily  takes  a  perfect  polish,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  prevents  the  rust.  The  longer  the  beam  is,  of  course,  the  more  exactly 
may  the  weight  be  determined ;  but,  in  general,  ten  or  twelve  inches  is  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  length.  The  thickness  of  it  should  be  so  small,  that  two 
drachms  might  hardly  be  hung  at  either  end  without  its  bending  ]  for  the  largest 
weight  put  upon  it  seldom  exceeds  one  drachm.  The  whole  surface  of  the  beam 
should  be  without  ornament,  as  these  only  collect  dust,  and  render  the  balance 
inaccurate.  The  whole  apparatus  is,  when  used  for  nice  experiments,  enclosed 
in  a  case  with  glass  faces,  and  which  are  opened  only  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  weights  and  the  body  to  be  weighed. 

Balance  Hydrostatic,  is  a  balance  furnished  with  apparatus  adapted  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  by  weighing  them  in  liquids,  as  well  as  in  air. 
A  common  balance,  of  a  good  construction,  and  furnished  with  a  small  hook 
beneath  one  of  the  pans,  is,  with  the  usual  appendages,  quite  sufficient  for  a 
hydrostatic  balance.  An  accurate  and  delicate  balance,  tnat  may  be  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  and  is  easily  constructed,  is  thus  described  in  Brewster's  Philo- 
sophieai  JoumaL  Let  a  slender  beam  of  wood  ^ 

be  procured,  about  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
inches  long,  and  tapering  a  little  fi:om  the 
middle  to  each  end.  Let  a  fulcrum  of  tem- 
pered steel,  resembling  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife, be  made  to  pass  through  the  middle  of 
the  beam  a  little  aoove  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Similar  steel  blades  are  also  made  to  pass 
throogfa  the  ends  of  the  beam  for  suspending 
the  soiles.  The  fiilcrum  rests  on  two  small 
portions  of  thermometer  tubes,  fixed  horizon- 
tally OD  the  oprifht  support  ef.  The  support 
has  a  slit  along  uie  middle,  to  allow  the  needle  tXefio  play  freely  between  the 
ndet.     A  small  scale^  made  of  card,  and  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  b 
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placed  at/ for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlie  point  at  wliich  tlie  needle  remains 
stationary.  This  balance  possesses  extreme  delicacy.  It  may  even  be  made 
more  sensible  than  that  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  perfect  equality  of  the  two  ends,  as  this  condition  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  the  balance,  according  to  the  method  of  double 
weighing.  To  ascertain  the  weight  oftany  body,  place  it  in  one  of  the  scales, 
and  bring  the  needle  to  any  point  by  means  of  small  shot  placed  in  the  other 
scale ;  observe  the  point  opposite  to  which  the  needle  rests,  or  the  middle,  be- 
tween its  extreme  points  of  oscillation ;  remove  the  body,  and  put  into  the 
same  scale  as  many  known  weights  as  will  bring  the  needle  to  the  same  division 
as  before.  These  weights  will,  evidently,  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
whether  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  equal  or  not.  This  method  of  weighing  is 
due  to  Borda.  The  steelyard  is  sometimes  employed  to  ascertain  specific 
gravities,  as  in  the  balances  of  Lukin  and  Coates. 

Lukin's  Hydrostatic  Balance  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
very  accurate  instrument.  The  appearance  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
figure.     When  unloaded,  the  arms  are  equipollent.     C  the  body,  whose  specific 
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gravity  is  to  be  found,  is  suspended  to  the  shorter  arm  of  the  instrument.  On 
the  longer  arm,  the  movable  weight  D  indicates  the  weight  of  the  substance  in 
air  or  water.  If  great  accuracy  is  required,  a  second  weight,  which  is  a  sub- 
multiple  of  the  first,  may  be  added  on  the  longer  arm.  Then  the  division 
marked  by  the  larger  weight  may  be  units,  and  that  of  the  smaller,  tenths,  or 
hundredths,  as  may  be  thought  proper. 

Coates*s  Hydrostatic  Balance  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  Lukin's,  but  differs 
in  the  mode  of  graduation.  This  bemg  adapted  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of 
minerals,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  actual  and  relative  weights,  it  shows  at 
once  their  specific  gravity.  The  instrument  is  accurately  balanced  when  un- 
loaded, by  making  the  shorter  arm  much  larger  than  the  longer  one ;  and  the 
latter  is  graduated,  and  marked  with  numbers,  which  ever)'  where  show  the 
quotient  of  the  entire  length  of  the  longer  arm,  divided  by  the  distance  of  the 
given  mark  from  the  end.  Thus,  at  half  the  length,  is  marked  the  number  2 ; 
at  one-third,  the  number  3  ;  and  so  on.  These  numbers  extend  on  the  scale  to 
rather  more  than  20,  in  order  to  render  the  instrument  applicable  to  the  heavier 
metals.  In  using  this  instrument,  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  hook  at  A,  and 
the  body  under  examination  is  to  be  hung  by  a  horse  hair  on  the  shorter  arm, 
and  slid  along  as  on  the  steelyard,  till  an  equipoise  is  obtained,  say  at  D.  Then 
without  altering  its  situation  on  the  beam,  the  body  is  to  be  immersed  in  water, 
and  balanced  a  second  time,  by  sliding  the  weight  C  along  the  graduated  arm, 
till  the  two  are  again  in  equilibrio.  The  hook  of  the  weight  will  then  at  once 
indicate,  by  its  situation  on  the  scale,  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  body, 
water  being  considered  as  unity.    The  instrument  being  supposed  in  equilibrio, 


and  the  diiUnce  B  D  and  tli«  weiglit  of  ihe  countcrpoite  being  constaiil,  the 
weight  of  the  body  variei  ai  the  Glance  of  the  counterpoise  from  B.  Tliiu,  if 
the  counterpcute  have  to  be  removed  i  nearer  to  the  centre  B,  to  b^nc«  tlia 
body  when  weighed  in  water,  the  ipeci&c  gravity,  ai  wen  on  the  icale,  will  be 


4,  or  four  times  greator  than  that  of  water.     If  it  have  to  he  removed  ^  Dearer, 

the  specific  gravily  is  12,  and  ao  on.  The  truth  of  the  principle  will  appear,  if 
we  coniider  that  the  specific  gravity  of  any  body,  as  compared  with  water,  i* 
found  by  dividing  its  weight  in  air  by  its  losa  of  weight  in  water.  Now  its  bm 
of  weight  in  water  is  proportional  to  tlie  approximation  of  the  weight  C  towards 
the  centre.  If,  thercforE,  the  whole  arm,  which  always  repreaenti  the  weight 
in  air,  be  divided  by  the  quantity  by  which  the  weight  approximate*  to  uie 
centre,  it  ii  clear  that  the  quotient  wliich  ii  marked  on  the  scale  will  be  the 
true  specific  gravity  required. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  balance  beam,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Patten, 
Rhode  Island,  United  Statee,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  specific  ^vitie*  of 
different  bodies,  and  for  the  accurate  weighing  of  minute  quantitiei.  The 
manner  of  using  the  instrument,  it  will  be  seen,  b  nmilar  to  that  of  Lukin'i 


balance,  just  described.  The  beam  a  (  e  is  made  of  steel  nifficiently  strongs 
but  HgbL  The  dish  la  suspended  at  a ;  the  beam  itself  upon  en  axis  at  b;  at 
e  \»  lae  miDed  head  of  a  long  screw,  which  is  fitted  with  a  shoulder  and  axii, 
and  goes  through  the  ah'de  e  that  traverses  upon  J>  c,  anA  carries  the  weight  d. 
Now,  rappoM  It  required  to  obtain  ten  groina,  place  that  weight  in  the  dish^ 
aad  icrew  back  the  weight  if  until  it  exactly  counterbalances  ic  If  the  weight 
be  now  removed,  and  a  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  be  nibttituted, 
imtn  tha  indaz  points  to  where  it  did  at  fint,  there  will  then  be  very  nearly  the 
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exact  weight,  differing  only  by  the  amount  of  the  friction  of  the  inatrument. 
This  beam  may  be  used  as  a  steelyard,  by  screwing  the  weight  d  to  any  number 
marked  upon  the  scale ;  and  should  a  greater  quantity  be  required  than  that 
marked  in  the  first  line,  another  weight,  double  that  of  d,  may  be  substituted. 
The  ancient  balance  was  the  statera,  or  steelyard,  in  which  the  arms  are  of 
unequal  length,  and  one  movable  weight  is  used,  placed  at  different  distances 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  fulcrum.     The  annexed  figure  represents  the 
common  steelyard,  in  which  c  is  the 
fulcrum,  or  centre ;  c  b  the  longer  arm, 
and  c  a  the  shorter,  e  is  the  article  to 
be  weighed,  suspended  to  the  shorter 
arm,  and  d  the  constant  weight.  Now, 
if  the  shorter  arm,  by  its  additional 
thickness,   be  a  counterpoise  to  the 
loneer,  so  that  the  beam,  when  un- 
loaded, may  bane  in  a  horizontal 
position,  it  is  mamfest,  that  equal  weights,  hung  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre,  will  balance  each  other;  but  if  one  of  the  wei^ts  be  removed  further 
from  the  centre,  that  side  will  preponderate.    From  this,  it  appears  that  a  laige 
weieht  e  suspended  at  b,  may  be  counterpoised  by  a  small  one  suspended  at  d. 
If  the  distance  between  e  anid  be  nine  times  greater  than  that  between  e  and  e,  a 
weight  of  10  lbs.  at  d  will  counterbalance  one  of  90  lbs.  at  e.    To  prevent  the 
necessity  for  calculation,  the  longer  arm  is  graduated,  so  that  the  exact  weight 
may  be  known  by  inspection. 

The  Danish  Balance  is  also  a  steelyard,  but  in  this  the  weight  is  fixed  at  one 
end,  the  article  to  be  weighed  at  the  other,  and  the  fulcrum,  or  support,  movable 
between  them.  In  the  annexed  cut, 
b  represents  the  standard  weight,  and 
a  tne  hook,  to  which  the  article 
whose  weight  is  required,  may  be  sus- 
pended, and  d  is  the  movable  fulcrum.      n 1 1 

If  a  i  were  lupposed  a  perfecay    A^'"" m|-T-T 

Straight  rod  without  weight,  the  gra- 
dations on  it  should  be  at  equal  dis- 
tances; but  as  thb  cannot  be  the 
case  in  practice,  a  different  arrange- 
ment is  required.  If  c  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  the  fulcrum 
be  placed  at  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  beam  will  be  supported  in  an  hori- 
lontal  position ;  but  if  a  weight  be  appended  to  the  hook  a,  the  centre  of  cavity, 
which  m  all  cases  must  be  supported,  will  be  removed  to  d,  for  example,  and, 
oonseouently,  the  fulcrum  must  be  moved  to  the  same  point  In  this  case, 
there  is  not  only  a  difference  in  the  leverage,  or  length  of^  the  arms,  but  there 
is  the  weight  of  the  portion  e  d  taken  from  one  sid^  and  added  to  the  other. 
The  best  method  of  graduating  this  instrument  is  bv  experiment, — by  applying 
known  ouantities  at  the  point  a,  and  marking  the  place  of  the  fiilcrum  a  when 
an  equihbrium  takes  place. 

7%€  Chineie  Balance  is  a  steelyard,  somewhat  different  from  the  Roman 
statera.    It  is  much  used  by  the  Eastern  merchants  in  weighing  gems  and 

I>reciou8  metals.  The  beam  is  a  small  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  a  foot  in 
enffth.  Upon  this  there  are  three  lines  of  measure,  made  of  delicate  silver 
studded  work.  The  scales  commence  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  whence  the  first 
extends  to  8  inches ;  the  second  to  6| ;  and  the  third  to  8|.  The  first  indicates 
European  weight,  and  the  other  two  Chinese.  At  the  other  end  of  the  beam  a 
scale  is  suspended ;  and  at  three  several  distances  firom  this  end  are  fastened  so 
many  fine  strings,  forming  so  many  different  points  of  suspension.  The  distance 
of  the  first  point  from  the  end  is  |  of  an  inch ;  the  second  ^ ;  and  the  third  f. 
When  the  instrument  is  used,  it  is  hung  up  by  one  of  the  strings,  and  a  sealed 
weight  of  about  li  oz.  is  hung  upon  some  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  rule,  so  as 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  tne  article,  which  is  indicated  by  the  graduations 
of  the  scale. 
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7%e  BerU  Lever  Balance  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure,  in  which  a  c  6  is  a  bent 
lever,  moTing  on  the  centre  c  as  its  fulcrum, 
or  axis,  of  motion.  To  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lerer  at  b,  a  scale-pan  e  is  appended,  while 
the  other  arm  has  a  heavy  weight  a£Sxed  to 
its  other  extremity  a,  which  passes  over  the 
quadrantal  arch  /  g.  The  substance  to  be 
weighed  being  placed  in  the  scale  e,  the  end 
a  win  indicate  the  weight  by  the  height  to 
which  it  rises  on  the  graduated  arch.  A  little 
attention  to  the  diagram  will  show  that,  as  the 
end  b  descends,  the  other  extremity  a  ascends, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  removes  to  a  sweater 
distance,  from  a  vertical  line  passing  tnrough 
the  centre  of  motion.  In  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  balance,  the  effective  length  of  the  arm  c  b,  \b  k  t,  and  of  the  arm 
e  a^iB  k  d.  Now,  as  these  are  of  equal  lengths,  the  weight  a  (omitting  the 
weight  of  the  lever  itself)  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  substance  placed  in  the 
«cale.  But  as  the  weight  approaches  the  point  ^,  the  effective  length  of  a  c  will 
be  represented  by  k  h,  and  tne  weight  a  wilt  therefore  act  with  as  much  more 
power,  as  the  length  of  k  h  exceeds  that  of  k  d.  If  the  point  continued  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  vertical  line,  passing  through  c,  the  efficacy  of  the 
weifht  would,  at  any  point  in  the  arch,  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  a  per- 
penoicolar  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  vertical  line ;  but  as  the  distance  of  b 
IS  constantly  varying,  we  can  only  state,  generally,  that  the  divisions  will  be 
nearer  together  as  we  approach  the  upper  part  of  the  scale. 

Pcofntte  Weighing  Machine  is  of  the  steelyard  kind ;  the  longer  arm  is  divided 
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by  lines  denoting  the  variou*  weigbti,  u  usual ;  but,  instead  at  the  weishts 
being  suspended  bv  hooks  immediately  on  tbebeam,  they  arc  attached  to  a  utng 
cue,  or  box,  nhien  slides  with  some  niction  along  the  l>eain.  Beneath  one  ona 
of  this  sliding  box  is  a  la^  hook,  to  which  it  suspended  the  heavy  neight, 
which  is  used  to  measure  the  larear  quantities,  as  hundred  weights,  and  quai^ 
ten,  which  are  denoted  by  the  £vided  lines  on  tbe  beam,  as  the  sliding  box  it 
drawn  over  it  To  measure  the  smaller  quantities,  as  pounds  and  ounces,  tliere 
ia  a  light  scale  of  parts  Tiied  to  the  top  of  the  sliding  box,  to  which  a  book  and 
wmht  are  bung,  which  are  applied  in  the  some  manner  ai  the  common  slecl- 
jard.  In  tlie  preceding  engraving  we  Iibtc  given  a  view  of  tbe  whole  arranee- 
ment,  tbe  longer  arm  of  the  beam  being  somewhat  shortened  to  save  room.  In 
diif  representation,  a  a  is  tbe  beam ;  e  is  the  fulcrum ;  d  a  long  rectangular 
loop  through  which  the  arm  a  a  passes,  and  which  serves  to  support  it  when  not 
ID  use,  or  to  limit  its  vibrations  when  employed  in  weighing;  e  ia  the  sliding- 
boz,  with  its  graduated  scalp,  for  the  minuter  quanlides,  which  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  tbe  smaller  weight  9 ,-  /  the  larger  neight,  wliich  may  be  secured  at 
ulMture,  at  any  point,  by  means  of  a  thunib-acrcw  above,  half  a  tuni  of  which 
ues  the  slide  against  the  beam,  while  the  more  minute  quantities  arc  being 
taken.  The  goods  are  placed  in  the  scale  h,  which  may  tlicn  be  raised  from 
tbe  ground  by  turning  the  handles  4  i,  which  causes  the  screw  i  to  enter  the 
nut  above.     Mncbines  on  this  principle  are  made  of  all  sizes,  to  weigh  either 

Brabv'l  Balanee,  or  Ifeiff/iinff  ilpparatw,  unites  tho  properties  of  tlie  bent 
lever  bUance,  and  the  steelyard.   It  has  been  termed  a  domestic  balance  by  tbe 


from  its  being  |>.  culiarly  adapted  fur  fhmily  purposes,  such  as  weigh- 
bread,  butli-r,  &-c.  In  the  figure  A  R  C  is  a  frame  of  cast-iron, 
s  Uie  grealcr  part  of  its  weigiit  towards  A,  in  eonaequence  of  it* 
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greater  thickness  at  that  part.     F  is  a  fixed  fulcruni)  and  £  EI  a  movable  sus- 

Smder,  which  has  a  scale  and  hook  at  its  lower  extremity.     £  K  G  are  three 
Btinct  points  to  which  the  suspender  E  H  may  be  applied,  and  to  which  belong, 
respectively,  the  three  graduated  scales  of  weights  fC,  cd^  ab.     When  the 
suspender  is  applied  at  U,  the  apparatus  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  edge  A  B  hori- 
zontal, and  the  suspender  cuts  tiie  zero  of  the  scale  a  b.     If  a  weight  be  now 
placed  in  the  scale,  the  whole  apparatus  turns  about  F,  and  the  point  on  the  side 
B  C  descends  till  the  equilibrium  is  again  established.     The  weight  placed  in 
the  scale  may  now  be  read  off  from  the  point  where  tlie  suspender  cuts  the 
scale  a  by  which  registers  to  ounces,  and  is  adapted  to  bodies  whose  weight  does 
not  exceed  two  pounds.     If  the  weight  of  the  body  exceeds  two  pouncb,  but  ii 
under  eleven,  the  suspender  is  placed  at  K ;  and  when  the  upper  edge  of  the 
balance  is  horizontal,  the  weight,  or  number  2,  is  found  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  index  of  the  suspender;  if,  now,  weights  exceedinc^  two  pounds  be  placed  in 
the  scale,  the  whole  again  turns  about  F,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  shown 
on  the  graduated  arc  c  d,  which  extends  to  eleven  pounds,  and  registers  to 
every  two  ounces.     If  the  weight  of  the  body  exceeds  eleven  pounds,  the  sus- 
pender is  hung  on  at  £,  and  the  weights  are  ascertained  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  scale/  C  to  thirty  pounds ;  the  subdivisions  on  this  scale  are  quarters  of 
pounds.  The  same  principle  might  be  extended  to  weights  greater  than  the  above. 
To  prevent  mistake,  the  three  points  of  support,  G,  K,  £,  are  numbered  1, 2, 3; 
and  the  corresponding  arcs  are  respectively  numbered  in  the  same  manner. 
When  the  hook  is  used  instead  of  the  scale,  the  latter  is  turned  upwards,  there 
being  a  joint  at  H  for  that  purpose. 

Makmce  of  Tornon.  If  a  piece  of  very  fine  wire,  silk,  or  spun  glass,  ex- 
tended by  a  weight,  be  suspended  to  any  fixed  point,  and  then  twisted,  it  will, 
when  released,  begin  to  untwist  itself,  and,  by  its  momentum  acquired  in  the 
act  of  untwisting,  will  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  afWrwards  return, 
and  thus,  by  a  series  of  oscillations,  continually  diminishing  in  amplitude,  it 
will  at  length  come  to  a  state  of  rest  in  its  original  position.  Now,  if  a  needle, 
or  an  index  similar  to  the  hand  of  a  watch,  be  attached  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  suspended  wire,  and  a  circle,  having  its  circumference  graduated  into 
degrees,  or  other  equal  divisions  beneath  it,  it  will  form  the  balance  of  torsion. 
To  measure  small  forces,  as  those  of  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  with  thia 
balance,  they  arc  made  to  act  on  one  extremity  of  the  index ;  and  when  the 
force  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  tendency  of  the  wire  to  untwist,  the  angle  which 
the  index  makes  with  its  quiescent  position,  which  is  called  the  angle  of  torsion 
is  the  measure  of  the  force  employed.  In  the  annexed 
cut,  let  a  b  c  ff  represent  the  graduated  circle,  and  a  g 
the  index  suspended  by  the  silver  wire  at  the  point  e, 
Sappoae  any  force  act  upon  a  so  as  to  move  it  to  6,  then 

will  the  arcs  a  b  represent  the  angle  of  torsion.     Sup-    a  jlp        .^^^^^  oj  9 
pose  another  force  to  act  at  the  same  distance,  and 
move  the  ball  to  c,  then  will  the  latter  force  be  mea- 
sured by  the  arc  a  c ;  and  hence  the  intensity  of  the 
former  force  is  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  a  6  to  a  c.     To 

preserve  the  index  from  disturbance  by  the  air,  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  glass 
cylinder,  at  the  upper  part  of  which,  where  the  wire  is  attached,  there  is  an  index 
and  a  divided  circle,  which  is  used  to  twist  the  wire,  when  the  measure  of  a  force 
becomes  greater  than  a  whole  circumference.   The  sensibility  of  this  instrument 
will  depend  on  the  dimensions  of  the  suspending  wire.    Thus,  if  the  length  of  the 
wire  be  doubled,  the  sensibility  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  t.  e, 
only  half  the  force  will  be  required  to  twist  the  wire  a  given  number  of  degrees. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  wire  be  increased,  the  sensibility  is  diminished  in  a  great 
degree ;  thus,  if  there  be  two  wires  of  the  same  length,  but  one  twice  the  thick- 
ness of  the  other,  the  latter  will  require  sixteen  times  more  power  than  the  former 
to  twist  it  through  a  civen  number  of  degrees ;   the  force  of  torsion  being  pro- 
portiona]  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter,  and  sixteen  it  will  be  seen  is  the 
tcorth  power  of  two.     If  the  wire  be  increased  three  times  in  diameter,  tlie 
sensibibty  will  be  decreased  3X3X3X3    81  times. 
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Balanct  of  a  aatck,  i«  that  pnrt 
wbich,  by  its  modon,  regulklea  cuid 
determinei  the  vibradons.  The  cii- 
eular  part  ii  caUed  the  rim,  and  itt 
qundJe  the  verge ;  there  alM  belong 
to  it  two  pallets,  that  play  in  the 
bug!  of  the  crovn-nnee).  In 
pocket  watches,  the  strong  stud  in 
which  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge 
plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  crown-wheel  runs, 
is  called  the  potence ;  the  wrought 
piece,  which  cover*  the  balance, 
aod  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the 
balance  plays,  is  the  cock ;  and  the 
small  spring  in  the  new  pocket- 
watches,  is  called  the  regulator. 
The  inotioD  of  a  balance,  like  that 
of  a  pendulum,  being  reciprocating, 
while  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  is 
in  one  direction,  it  is  oliviou*  that 
t  tnu&t  be  used 


to  the  other. 
When  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  hat 
given  the  balance  a  motion  in  one 
direction,  it  must  quit  it,  that  it 
may  obey  an  impuliion  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  balance,  or 
pendulum,  thus  escaping  from  the 
tooth  of  the  wheel,  or  the  t<Mtb 
escaping    from   the    balance,    has 

S'ren  to  the  general   conatrueiion 
e  name  of  scapement  SeeHoao- 

BALING  MACHINE.  A  ma- 
chine for  railing  water  from  the 
hold  of  ships.  When,  from  the 
pumps  being  rendered  useless  by 
an  accident,  or  from  the  extent  of 
a  leak,  the  water  gaini  upon  the 
pumps,  the  method  usually  resorted 
to  for  getdng  rid  of  it,  is  to  bale  it 
out  at  the  several  hatchways,  by 
means  of  canvas  buckets  ;  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  filling  and  raising 
the  buckets,  from  the  lieavy  rolline 
of  the  vessel,  the  moat  painfid  and 
loite  continued  eierdons  prove  in- 
auHlcient  to  save  a  ship  fWim  foun- 
derine.  An  apparatus,  of  great 
limpUcity  of  conatmction,  and  fa«i- 
liW  of  application,  for  the  purpoie 
of'^balhig,^aa  bean  invented  by  Mr. 
3.  Dennett,  of  the  lale  of  Wight, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  a 
powerfiJ  auxiliary  to  a  ship's  pumps 
in  case*  of  danger.  The  annexed 
figure  is  a  perspective  view  of  this 
■nachine.  a  and  b  «re  part  of  the 
lialchway*  of  the  npper  and  lower 
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decks ;  c  c  is  a  long  rebated  slide,  in  an  inclined  position,  reaching  from  a  little 
above  the  coaming^  of  the  upper  deck,  to  the  ballast  in  the  hold ;  e  is  a  square 
bucket,  made  to  slide  on  the  rebate  cc ;  its  bottom  is  a  flap  valve,  so  that  when 
it  slides  down  into  the  water,  it  opens,  and  the  bucket  fills  instantly,  and  closes, 
upon  being  drawn  up  fUll  of  water,  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man. The  upper  portion/  of  the  rebate  of  the  long  slide  is  made  detached,  and  is 
fixed  in  its  place  by  the  pin  g,  on  which  it  turns  as  on  an  axis.  The  bucket  is  shown 
discharging  the  water  on  the  upper  deck ;  and  when  tlie  rope  hik'is  let  go,  the 
bucket  fails  down,  rights  itself,  and  the  upper  portion /of  the  slide  failing  with 
it,  and  joining  the  lower  part,  tlie  bucket  runs  down  the  whole  of  the  slide  into 
the  water,  is  instantly  filled,  and  drawn  up  again  by  pulling  the  parts  t  k  of  the 
rope,  the  part  k  passing  through  a  leading  block  m  on  the  deck.  A  pin  is  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  rebate,  so  that  when  the  bucket  rises  up,  and  is  only  \\\  the  loose 
portion  /,  it  is  stopped  by  the  pin  ;  and  tlie  loose  portion/,  by  farther  pulling, 
rises  out  of  its  place,  and  upsets  the  bucket.  To  prevent  the  bucket  being  raised 
higher  than  is  necessary  to  discharge  the  water,  a  knot  is  worked  in  the  rope, 
which  forms  a  stop  against  the  block  U  Tlie  block  I  is  made  fast  to  a  yard- 
arm,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  k  is  secured  to  the  same,  or  elsewhere,  with 
just  length  enough  to  let  the  bucket  reach  the  bottom  of  the  slide. 

BALLAST.  Heavy  substances  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  to  preserve  the  vessel  in  an  upright  position,  when  under  sail.  It  consists 
generally  either  of  masses  of  cast-iron  3  feet  long  and  6  inches  square  or  of 
araall  round  stones,  which  is  called  shingle  ballast. 

BALLAST  LIGHTER.  A  vessel  employed  to  remove  sand,  silt,  or  other 
depositions  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  harbours,  docks,  &c.  which  is  effected  as 
follows :  The  vessel,  which  is  a  species  of  open  bar^e,  being  moored,  a  leather 
bag,  the  mouth  of  which  is  distended  by  an  iron  hoop,  fastened  to  a  pole  of 
sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  bottom,  is  put  over  the  side,  and  descends  to  the 
bottom  in  an  inclined  position ;  two  or  three  turns  are  taken  with  a  rope 
round  the  pole,  and  a  timber-head  near  the  stem  of  the  boat.  'A  rope  attached 
to  the  hoop  of  the  bag,  and  passing  over  a  small  crow  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel,  is  then  brought  to  a  winch,  and  the  bag  is  gradually  wound  up  by  a  man 
at  the  stem  slowly  slacking  the  rope  which  passes  round  the  pole,  thus  allowing 
it  to  rise  as  it  approaches  the  vertical  position  ;  at  the  same  time  causing  such 
friction,  that  the  edge  of  the  hoop  digs  into  the  ground,  and  the  leather  bag 
receives  whatever  passes  through  tne  hoop.  When  the  bag  is  raised  above  the 
side  of  the  boat,  it  is  swung  into  the  boat  by  the  crane,  and  its  contents  dis- 
charged into  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

BALLISTA.  A  machine  used  in  ancient  warfare  for  throwing  stones  or 
darts.  It  in  some  measure  resembled  the  cross-bow,  but  possessed  far  greater 
projectile  power.  It  has  been  thus  described  :  An  iron  cylinder  was  fastened 
between  two  planks,  from  which  proceeded  a  hollow  square  beam,  placed  cross- 
wise, and  fastened  with  cords,  to  which  were  added  screws.  At  one  end  of  this 
stood  the  engineer,  who  put  a  wooden  shafl  with  a  large  head  into  the  cavity  of 
the  beam ;  this  done,  two  men  bent  the  engine,  by  turning  some  wheels.  When 
the  top  of  the  head  was  drawn  as  far  as  tne  cords  would  allow,  tlie  shaft  was 
driven  out  of  the  ballista.  The  ballista  depended  and  acted  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  catapulta,  the  moving  power  of  which  depended  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  twisted  cords,  made  with  women*s  hair,  that  of  horses,  or  the  entrails 
of  animals.  The  ballista  was  usually  employed  in  throwing  darts,  though,  like 
the  catapulta,  it  sometimes  was  used  in  projecting  large  stones.  It  is  recorded 
by  Vegetius,  that  the  ballista  discharged  darts  with  such  velocity  and  force,  that 
nothing  ccrald  resist  their  power :  and  Athenaeus  adds,  that  Agistratus  made  one 
of  little  more  than  two  feet  long,  which  shot  darts  500  paces. 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM.  An  ingenious  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Robins,  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  military  projectiles,  or  the  force  of 
fired  gunpowder.  It  consists  of  a  large  block  of  wood,  fixed  to  the  end  of  an  iron 
rod,  and  suspended  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  the  pendulum  is  at  rest, 
a  gun  is  pointed  towards  the  centre  of  the  block,  and  a  ball  fired  point  blank 
iuto  it     In  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  block,  compared  with  the  b&U 
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or  bullet,  a  very  small  velocity  is  given  to  the  former,  which  being  accurately 
meaanred,  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  easily  deduced ;  for,  as  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  ball  and  block,  so  is  the  observed  velocity 
of  the  block  to  a  foiurth  quantity,  which  is  the  velocity  of  the  ball  sought  A 
variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Hutton  with  this  pendulum, 
from  which  a  number  of  useful  rules  have  been  deduced  relative  to  the  velocity 
produced  with  different  charges  of  powder,  with  guns  of  different  lengths,  and 
with  different  sized  balls.  A  complete  series  of  experiments  was  also  instituted 
relative  to  the  resbtance  of  the  air  to  different  velocities,  varying  from  0  to  2,000 
feet  in  a  second.  Among  other  results,  he  ascertained  that  inflamed  gunpowder 
expands  itself  with  a  velocity  of  about  5,000  feet  in  a  second. 

BALLOON,  in  Chemistry,  a  glass  vessel  to  receive  the  product  of  distillation. 

BALLOON,  Air.  A  bag  made  of  silk,  paper,  or  other  light  material,  for 
containing  heated  air,  or  gas,  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  weight  of  the  balloon,  and  of  the  heated  air  or  gas  which  it  con  tarns,  be  less 
than  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  the  balloon  will  ascend  in  con- 
sequence of  the  equilibrium  of  atmospneric  pressure  being  disturbed ;  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  which  the  balloon  forms  a  part,  being  less  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  atmosphere.  The  ascending,  or  upward  pressure,  therefore,  carries  the 
lighter  body  up  until  it  arrives  at  a  more  attenuated  medium,  which  is  of  the 
same  specific  gravity.  After  the  discovery  of  hydrogen  ^as,  the  lightest  of  all 
ponderable  substances,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Black,  that  a  thm  ba^  filled  with  this 
would  ascend  in  the  air.  He  suggested  the  employment  of  the  allantois  of  a 
calf  for  this  purpose,  but  Mr.  Cavallo,  who  performed  various  experiments  on 
this  subject,  found  that  this,  and  the  lightest  bladders  he  could  procure,  were  all 
too  heavy.  Chinese  paper  was  also  tned,  but  the  gas  escaped  rapidly  through 
it  By  filling  soap-sud  bubbles  with  hydrogen  gas  he  succeeded,  and  these 
balloons  rapifiy  ascended  to  the  ceiling.  Within  these  few  years  small  experi- 
mental balloons  have  been  formed  of  the  crop  of  a  turkey,  which,  when  the 
fat,  &c.  have  been  separated,  are  sufiSciently  hght  to  ascend  if  filled  with  hy- 
drogen gas,  although  some  of  them  do  not  contain  more  than  a  pint  At  about 
the  same  period  of  time,  two  brothers,  named  Montgolfier,  natives  of  Annonay, 
in  France,  were  trying  experiments  with  balloons  filled  with  heated  air,  the 

?tecific  gravity  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
hey  were  led  to  these  experiments  by  observing  the  rapid  ascent  of  smoke 
firom  chimneys,  and  imagined  that  if  tne  smoke  were  confined  in  a  large  and 
lieht  bag,  it  would  be  borne  upwards.  A  bag  of  fine  silk,  in  the  shape  of  a  pand- 
lelopiped,  was  constructed,  and  burning  paper  was  held  under  the  aperture, 
until  the  balloon  contained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rarefied  air  to  carry  it  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  apartment     When  this  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  open 
air,  the  vessel  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  about  70  feet     Other  balloons  on  a 
larger  scale  were  constructed,  and  a  public  exhibition  of  one  containing  23,000 
cubic  feet  was  made  at  Annonav,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1783.     This  was  formed 
of  linen  lined  with  paper,  and  when  filled  with  heated  air,  was  capable  of  raising 
500  lbs.  appended  to  the  extremity.     One  of  the  Montgolfiers  shortly  after  thia 
visited  Pans,  and  as  the  affair  had  excited  much  attention,  he  was  invited  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  repeat  the  experiment  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 
A  large  balloon,  of  elliptic  shape,  was  fiUed  with  heated  air,  in  the  presence  of 
the  members,  and  in  this  state  it  would  have  ascended  with  a  weight  of  500  lbs. 
if  the  cords  which  prevented  it  had  been  liberated.     As  it  was  intended  to 
exhibit  the  ascent  before  the  king  of  France  and  his  court,  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  balloon  was  subsequently  so  much  damaged  by  wind  and  rain,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  construct  another.    This  was  nearly  60  feet  in  height,  and 
43  in  diameter,  and  a  wicker  cac^e  was  attached  to  it,  containing  a  sheep,  a 
cock,  and  a  duck.  The  balloon,  when  duly  prepared,  ascended  with  these  to  an 
altitude  of  about  1,400  feet,  and  would  have  ascended  to  a  greater  height  had 
not  a  violent  eust  of  wind  torn  the  cloth,  and  permitted  the  heated  air  to  escape. 
The  facility  of  ascending  in  the  atmosphere  being  thus  fully  established,  Pilatrv 
de  Rosier  ofiTered  personally  to  ascend  in  another  balloon,  to  be  constructed  by 
Montgolfier.    Accordingly  another  balloon  wat  completed,  of  enormous  mag- 
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nitude.  The  height  wat  74  feet,  and  the  diameter  48 ;  and  its  weight,  including 
the  car  and  necessary  fuel  for  continuing  the  fire,  was  1600  Ihs.  By  this  the 
intrepid  Pilatre  de  Rcoier  made  several  ascents  to  an  altitude  of  from  200  to  330 
feet,  but  in  these  preliminary  attempts  the  balloon  was  confined  by  cords. 
Subsequently  he  ascended  in  company  with  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  with  the 
balloon  unrestrained,  and  they  continued  in  the  air  about  25  minutes,  and 
descended  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the  place  of  their  departure. 
The  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  air  heated  by  the  means  employed, 
and  that  of  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  not  being  very  considerable,  the  buoyant 
power  of  a  balloon  thus  filled,  was  comparatively  small,  and  therefore  it  was 
indispensable  to  employ  a  large  quantity,  and,  consequently,  a  large  machine  to 
contain  it.  To  double  the  volume  of  air  by  heat,  requires  a  temperature  of 
nearly  480<*  Fahr.  Messrs.  Charles  and  Roberts  therefore  tried  the  experiment 
of  filung  a  silk  bag  only  13  feet  in  diameter,  with  hydrogen  gas,  whicn  is  only 
^  the  weight  of  ordinary  air.  The  experiment  was  perfectly  successful.  This 
small  balloon  was  capable  of  raising  35  lbs.,  and  on  being  liberated,  it  ascended 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  after  remaining  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
air,  descended  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  had  ascended. 
A  balloon  formed  of  silk,  and  varnished  with  a  solution  of  Indian  rubber,  was 
then  constructed,  which  was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  The  diameter  was  27$ 
feet,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  net-work,  to  which  a  car,  capable  of  holding  two 
persons,  was  attached.  Messrs.  Charles  and  Roberts  ascended  from  Paris  in 
this,  in  December  1783,  and  after  remaining  in  the  air  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  they  alighted  at  a  distance  of  27  miles  without  accident  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  gas  still  remained  in  the  balloon  to  carry  up  one  person,  and 
Mr.  Charles  again  ascended  alone,  and  attained  an  altitude  of  more  than  10,000 
feet.  Shortly  after  this  successful  effort,  attempts  were  made  to  guide  or  impel 
a  balloon  in  any  required  direction ;  and  if  this  could  have  been  accomplished, 
the  invention  would  have  introduced  a  new  era  in  science.  Mr.  Blanchard 
applied  a  species  of  wings  to  the  car,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
travel  against  the  direction  of  the  wind;  nor  was  Morveau  more  fortunate  with 
large  oars  or  sails,  introduced  with  the  same  design.  Numerous  contrivances 
have  been  since  adopted,  but  aU  have  been  ineffectual  in  practice ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  great  extent  of  surface  which  a  balloon  presents  to  the  impulsive 
force  of  air  in  motion  b  duly  considered,  the  probability  of  overcoming  that 
fisrce  by  anv  means  which  can  be  commanded  by  the  aeri^  voyager,  seems  very 
remote.  Endeavours  have  also  been  made  to  economize  the  gas  which  the 
balloon  contains.  A  much  larger  quantity  than  is  necessary  to  create  the 
buoyant  power  required  to  carry  up  the  voyagers,  is  introduced,  and  to  occasion 
the  descent  of  the  machine,  the  gas  is  permitted  to  escape  by  a  valve ;  but  if 
the  aeronaut  require  again  to  ascend  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  is  likely  to  descend,  or  firom  any  other  cause,  he 
must  part  with  ballast,  which  may  be  essential  to  his  safety.  The  Duke  de 
Chartres,  accompanied  by  Charles  and  Roberts,  ascended  in  a  balloon  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  which  contained  a  smaller  within  it,  to  be  filled  with  common 
air,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  as  occasion  might  require.  By  inserting 
common  air  into  the  small  balloon,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  machine  would 
be  increased,  and  it  would  descend  without  loss  of  gas,  and  reascend  by  with- 
drawing the  common  air.  However  ingenious  the  contrivance,  it  was  not 
found  successful  in  practice,  chiefly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  wind,  which  was  tempestuous  wKen  the  experiment  was  made. 
PilsAre  de  Rozier  and  Mr.  Romaine,  with  the  same  design  introduced  a  bal- 
loon filled  with  heated  air  below  the  ordinary  balloon  containing  hydrogen 
gas.  The  buoyant  power  of  the  heated-air  balloon  was  equal  to  about  60  lbs. ; 
and  by  removing  the  source  of  heat,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
was  increased,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  part  with  any  gas  during  a  voyage. 
The  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution  was  fatal  to  both  voyagers.  The 
upper  balloon,  by  means  unknown,  took  fire,  and  the  intrepid  De  Rozier 
and  his  companion  were  precipitated  to  the  earth  and  killed.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  describe  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  subsequently  maji^  \o 
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improve  the  construction  of  ballooiii,  or  lo  render  tbem  aiibwrripnt  to  icientilic 
purposes,  since  little  has  been  eflccted  towards  Bccomplisbing  tliefie  objects.  We 
cBiinot,  however,  omit  «  deacription  of  an  addition  to  tlie  balloon,  called   a 

K'achute,  which  was  first  emjiloycd,  with  daring  courage,  by  M.  Gamerin. 
e  balloun  was  of  the  UBual  form,  made  of  oiled  silk,  and  filled  with  inflani- 
inahle  gas;  it  was  covered,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  with  a 
tiettine,  from  which  cords  proceeded  that  were  tied  together  at  a  few  feet  below 
the  balloon ;    the  several  cord*  thus  collected  were  then  twisted  so  as  to  form  a 


■iiigte  rope,  which  was  paned  through  the  parachute,  and  fastened  to  the  car, 
or  beskeL  The  real  structure  of  the  parachute  is  best  seen  in  its  expanded 
•tale,  as  shown  in  the  descent,  formine  a  near  resemblance  to  a  large  umbrella; 
it  was  made  of  canvass,  and  about  ihirt;  feet  in  diameter;  it  had  no  ribs, 
the  figure  of  its  dome  being  pteserved  by  the  surrounding  cords.  The  length 
of  these  cords,  or  ropes,  from  the  edges  of  the  dome  of  the  parachute,  to  where 
they  are  connected  together,  was  about  30  feet;  and  from  this  point  of  connexion, 
other  shorter  ropes  proceeded,  which  were  attached  to  the  enges  of  the  circular 
basket  in  which  the  aeronaut  was  situated.  In  the  place  of  the  handle  of  a  com- 
mon umbrella,  a  long  tin  tube  was  fixed  in  the  parachute,  through  which  the 
single  rope  before-mentioned  was  passed,  to  prevent  its  becoming  entaDgled, 
and  to  allow  it  to  slip  away  with  certainty  when  severed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
scending. Theascent  took  place  on  the21stofScptember,lS02,fromSt  George's 
Parade,  North  Audley-itreet.  The  balloon  began  to  be  filled  about  two  o'clock ;  33 
cattt  £Ued  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  togethra  with  a  quantity  of  iron  filings,  were 


em|ilorad  for  ihe  production  of  the  hydrogen  m.  Theaecommunicaled  nith  thraa 
other  cwlcB,  or  general  receivers,  Co  eachofuhichwatafhieda  tube  that  emptied 
itwlf  into  the  main  tube  connecled  to  tlie  balloon.  At  »ix  o'clock  the  ballooD 
was  completely  filled;  vrhcn  it  rose  with  its  long  appendage  of  ihc  paracbute,  th* 
aeronaut  in  the  little  basket  closing  the  train,  ITiomands  of  acclamations  rent 
the  air,  white  the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  spectatore  were  fixed  in  aitonish- 
ment  and  admiration  at  tbe  gallant  adventurer;  feelings  which  could  be  only 
surpassed  by  the  most  intense  and  painful  anxiety  for  his  safety.  The  weather 
was  beaulifiitly  fine,  with  scarcely  any  wind.  For  eight  minutes  thia  intrepid  man 
continued  to  ascend,  til!  he  arrived  at  audi  an  immense  height  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  when  he  cut  away  the  balloon.  The  parachute  did  not  expand  immO' 
diately,  and  he  fell  with  great  velocity  for  a  abort  space  of  time  ;  when  it  opened, 
and  his  descent  became  gradual,  but  attended  with  a  remarkable  oscillatiun,  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  to  that  degree,  at  one  time,  that  the  narachute,  cords, 
basket,  and  aeronaut,  appeared  to  be  stretched  in  an  borizontal  line.  At  length, 
as  he  approached  the  earth,  these  vibrations  were  less  extended,  and  continued 
to  diminuh  tilt  he  reached  the  ground,  which  he  did  without  any  injury  to  him- 
•elf,  or  the  apparatus,  which  he  brougbt  down  with  him,  in  a  field  near  the 
Small  Pox  Hospital,  at  Pancras.  The  balloon  waa  observed  to  ascend  rapidly 
•fter  separation  from  the  parachute,  and  was  soon  out  of  sigbL  It  has  been 
•urgested  to  combine  the  parachute  with  the  balloon  so  as  to  add  nothing  to  the 
biJk,  and  hut  little  to  the  weight  of  the  machine ;  it  ia  aa  follows : — Tbe  baud 
wbicb  divides  tbe  upper  hemi- 
sphere of  the  balloon  from  the 
lower  one,  is  to  be  formed  of  a  >= 
wooden  boop,  to  which  the  _^/ 
net- work  which  coven 
upper  hemisphere,  is  I 
firmly  attached  ;  the  cords  ^" 
which  descend  Irom  this  boon, 
are  to  be  fastened  together  in 
the  mual  manner,  below  the . , 
balloon,  but  not  attached  to  -_ 
the  lower  hemisphere ;  now,  if  ^^M 
tbe  upper  hemisphere  of  (he  '^^ 
balloon  should  burst,  the  gas 
would  escape,  the  balloon  would 
begin  to  fall,  and  the  tower 
hemisphere  would  immediately 
iail  into  tbe  direction  here  re- 
presented, lining  the  upper 
one,  and  forming  a  complete 
parachute.  Should  the  lower 
part  bunt,  tbe  escape  of  the 
g*M  would  not  be  so  sudden  as 
m  tbe  former  instance ;  but  when 
it  would  immediately  form  itself  i 
ease,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  belter 
the  balloon  would  sooner  be  fomi. 
has,  peth^M,  these  advantages  o' 

taking  up  less  room  :  2d.  Being  less  weighty  :  and  3d.  Not  being  subject  to 
ibat  great  and  sudden  fall  which  must  render  the  use  of  the  common  parachulv 
not  only  unpleasant,  but  extremely  dangerous. 

Mr.  Green,  who  has  made  more  than  two  Imndrcd  successful  ascents,  first 
employed  the  ordinary  coal  gas,  in  lieu  of  hydrogen,  or  healed  air,  to  gain  the 
buoyant  power.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  thia  is  considerably  greater  than  tliat 
of  hydrogen,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  large  balloon  when  cnni  gaa  is  used. 
Hr.  Green's  present  balloon  contains  about  24,000  cubic  feeL  There  ia  much 
economy  in  using  this  substitute,  as  tbe  cost  price  of  sufficient  coal  gas  does 
ant  exceed  twenty  pounds;  but  the  expense  ol  generating  as  much  hydrogen 


t  had  escaped,  and  the  balloon  began  to  fall, 
to  tbe  same  sliape  as  before  :  in  this  latter 
>  open  the  valve  at  the  top,  by  which  meant 
I  into  the  shape  of  a  narachute.  This  plan 
parachute;   viz.  Isl.  Thatof 
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gas  as  the  balloon  requires,  amounts  to  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  The  latter 
product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  when  the  more  valuable  illuminating  gas  is 
evolved,  answers  the  purpose  best,  as  it  contains  much  less  carbon,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, considerably  lighter.  The  best  material  for  constructing  a  b^loon, 
if  the  silk  stuff  called  lustring.  When  cut  into  gores  it  should  be  stretched  by 
weights,  or  other  means,  and  kept  in  this  state  several  hours  before  it  is  var- 
nished or  sewn.  It  is  usual  to  apply  boiled  linseed  oil,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  for  the  first  coat  of  varnish,  and  a  solution  of  caout- 
chouc (Indian  rubber)  in  oil  of  turpentine,  for  the  last.  The  seams  should 
be  doubly  sewn  and  overlapped ;  and,  when  finished,  a  hot  smoothing-iron 
should  be  passed  over  them,  the  silk  being  protected  by  an  intervening  sheet  of 

Eaper.  The  gores  should  be  cut  with  great  precision.  A  net-work  of  strong 
empen  twine  should  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  balloon,  the  meshes  at  the 
upper  extremity  being  smaller  than  those  below.  To  the  separate  cords  which 
terminate  the  net-work,  a  circular  hoop  is  attached,  from  which  the  car  is  sus- 
pended by  strong  ropes.  The  whole  of  the  net^work  and  ropes  should  be  so 
adjusted,-  that  the  strain,  or  pressure,  is  equalized  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
balloon.  The  valve  for  permitting  the  escape  of  gas  must  be  retained  in  its 
place  by  a  sufiicient  spring ;  and  to  render  it  perfectly  air-tight,  a  luting  of  wax 
and  oil  is  generally  employed  around  the  edges.  The  cord  by  which  the  valve 
is  opened  passes  through  the  interior  of  the  balloon  ;  and  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  it  being  entangled.  The  extremity  of  this  cord  should  never  be 
fastened  to  the  car,  as  in  the  event  of  its  oscillation,  the  valve  might  be  opened, 
and  retained  in  that  state  until  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  escaped.  A  grap- 
pling-iron, attached  to  a  strong  rope,  is  an  indispensable  appendage  to  a  bal- 
loon. As  much  ballast  as  can  be  taken  should  always  oe  employed.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  the  aerial  voyager  is  far  above  the  clouds,  and  loses  sight 
entirely  of  the  earth  by  their  intervention ;  on  passing  through  them,  he  may 
find  that  the  spot  on  wnich  he  is  descending  is  unfavourable.  A  few  poun(Li 
of  ballast  thrown  out,  will  occasion  the  balloon  again  to  ascend,  and  pass  over  the 
inappropriate  landing-place.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  thus  situated ;  and 
all  the  ballast  beine  discharged,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  descending  in  an 
arm  of  the  sea.  A  contrary  current,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  however, 
gave  the  balloon  another  direction,  when  escape  seemed  almost  impossible. 
The  appearance  of  the  scenery  below  to  an  aeronaut  is  inexpressibly  beautiful ; 
but  as  a  bird's-eye  view  only  can  be  taken,  no  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  of 
the  altitude  of  buildings,  hills,  or  trees.  On  this  account,  much  of  the  grandeur  of 
an  extensive  prospect  is  lost.  Tlie  chief  inconvenience  experienced  is  from 
the  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  The  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  intensely  cold  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  even  although  the  sun  be  shining  in 
meridian  splendour.  In  an  ascent  made  in  August,  when  the  thermometer  was 
740  in  the  sun  at  the  time  of  ascent,  the  writer  observed,  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes,  that  the  mercury  indicated  a  temperature  of  31^. 

BALLUSTRADE.  A  series,  or  row,  of  ballusters,  joined  by  a  rail,  serving 
both  as  a  rest,  and  as  a  fence  or  enclosure,  to  stair-cases,  balconies,  &c. 

BALSAMS  are  vegetable  juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously 
become  concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a  resinous  nature,  combined  with 
benzoic  acid,  or  which  are  capable  of  afibrding  benzoic  acid,  by  being  heated 
alone,  or  with  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  liquid  balsams  are  copaiva,  opo-balsam,  Peru,  styrex, 
and  tolu ;  the  concrete  are  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR.    A  solution  of  sulphur  in  oil. 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS.    Ignited  nitrate  of  Ume. 

BAMBOO  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  regions  of  Asia.  It  b  likewise  to  be 
found  in  America,  but  not  in  that  abundance  with  which  it  flourishes  in  the  old 
world.  It  is  never  brought  into  this  country  in  sufiicient  supply,  though  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  many  purposes.  In  the  countries  of  its  production,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  universally  useful  plants,  and  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  rising  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet  the  first  year,  and  the  second,  perfecting  its  timber  in  hardness 
and  elasticity.    It  grows  in  stools,  which  are  cut  every  two  years.     Its  young 
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shoots  and  roots  make  an  Indian  pickle ;  its  light,  graceftil,  knotted  stalk,  is 
used  in  many  articles  of  furniture  for  the  rich ;  and  its  timber  forms  almost 
entire  houses  for  the  lower  orders.  The  quantity  of  timber  furnished  by  an  acre 
of  bamboo  is  immense.  Bridges,  boats,  masts,  rigging,  agriculture,  and  other 
implements  and  machinery ;  carts,  baskets,  troughs,  pipes  for  conveying  water, 
pumps,  fences  for  gardens  and  fields;  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  bedding,  barrows, 
fences,  sacking,  cordage,  oakum,  candle-wicks,  whips,  &c,  are  made  of  it 
Macerated  in  water  it  forms  paper ;  the  leaves  are  generally  put  round  the  tea 
sent  to  Europe ;  the  thick  inspissated  juice  is  a  favourite  meoicine.  It  is  said 
to  be  indestructible  by  fire,  to  resist  acids,  and,  by  fusion  with  alkali,  to  form  a 
transparent  glass.  In  Malabar,  the  bamboos  are  trained  over  iron  arches,  and 
when  they  have  assumed  the  curve  of  the  mould,  are  used  for  roofs  to  palan- 
quins, and  sell  at  five  or  six  hundred  rupees  a  set. 

BAMBOO  HABIT.  A  Chinese  contrivance,  by  which  a  person  who  cannot 
swim,  may  easily  keep  himself  above  water.  Four  pieces  of  bamboo,  about  a 
man's  length,  placed  horizontally,  and  at  right  angles,  in  parallel  pairs,  and 
tied  firmly  at  the  four  comers,  the  opening  beine^  just  siifficient  to  admit  the 
head  and  shoulders  to  get  thorough,  is  then  tied  securely  to  the  body  of  the 
person  usinc  it 

BANDANNAS.  A  name  given  to  a  certain  description  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  the  patterns  of  which  generally  consist 
of  square  or  circular  spots,  variously  arranged  upon  a  red,  blue,  or  yellow 
ground.  An  imitation  of  these  handkerchiefs  upon  cotton,  produced  by  first 
dying  fine  calico  of  a  brilUant  Turkey  red,  and  afler  discharging  the  colour  firom 
those  parts  which,  in  the  pattern,  are  white,  by  means  of  hqmd  chlorine,  now 
forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country,  and  an 
important  article  for  exportation.  A  correct  account  of  this  process  will  be 
found  in  the  following  description  of  the  great  bandanna  gallery,  in  the  Turkey 
red  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Monteith  8c  Co.  of  Glase;ow,  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  process.  Their  new  arrangement  of  their  hydrostatic  presses  in  their 
discharging  gallery,  was  completed  in  1818,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
Ridger,  sen.  manager  of  the  works.  It  consists  of  sixteen  of  these  engines, 
beautifblly  constructed,  placed  in  subdivisions  of  four ;  the  spaces  between  each 
•et  serving  as  passages  to  admit  the  workmen  readily  to  the  back  of  the  press. 
Each  submvision  occupies  25  feet ;  hence  the  total  length  of  the  whole  appa- 
ratus is  100  feet  To  each  press  is  attached  a  pair  of  patterns  in  lead  (or  plates 
as  they  are  called)  in  which  all  those  parts  of  the  design  which  are  to  be  white 
are  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  recesses  in  the  plates.  One  of  these  plates  is  at- 
tached to  the  upper  block  of  the  press,  whicn  block  turns  on  a  kind  of  universal 
joint,  so  as  to  apply  exactly  to  the  under  plate.  The  latter  rest  on  the  sill  or 
movable  part  or  the  press ;  when  this  is  forced  up,  the  two  patterns  dose  on 
each  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  by  guide  pins  at  the  comers  fitted  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  power  which  impels  this  great  hydrostatic  range,  is  placed 
in  a  separate  apartment,  called  the  machinery  room.  This  machinery  consists 
of  two  cylinders  of  a  peculiar  construction,  called  the  prime  cylinder,  having 
pistons  very  accurately  fitted  to  them.  To  each  of  these  cylinders  three  smaU 
lorce-pomps,  worked  by  a  steam  engine,  are  connected.  The  piston  of  the 
larger  cylinder  is  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  loaded  on  the  top  with  a  weight 
of  5  tons ;  it  can  rise  through  a  space  of  2  feet  The  piston  of  the  other  cylinder 
is  only  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  is,  likewise,  loaded  with  5  tons,  and  can  also  rise 
through  a  space  of  2  feet  The  pistons  being  at  their  lowest  point,  water  is  in- 
jected by  the  force-pumps  into  the  prime  cylinders,  until  the  loaded  pistons  have 
arrived  at  their  highest  points,  in  which  state  they  are  ready  for  working  the 
bydroetatie  discharge  presses ;  the  water-pressure  being  conveyed  from  one  apart- 
ment to  the  other,  mrough  strong  copper  tubes  of  small  calibre  passing  beneath 
tiie  floor.  Two  valves  are  attached  to  each  press,  one  opening  a  communication 
between  the  laree  prime  cylinder  and  the  press  cylinder,  and  the  otlier 
between  the  small  prmie  cylinder  and  the  press.  The  function  of  the  first  is 
limply  to  lift  the  under  block  of  the  press  mto  contact  with  the  upper  block ; 
that  of  the  second,  to  give  the  requisite  compression  to  the  cloth.    A  UUrd 
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Talve  is  attached  to  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  water  from  its 
cylinder,  when  the  press  is  to  be  relaxed  in  order  to  remove  or  draw  through 
the  cloth.     From  twelve  to  fourteen  pieces  of  cloth  previously  dyed  Turkey 
red,  are  stretched  over  each  other  as  parallel  as  possible,   by  a  particular 
machine.     These  parallel  layers  are  then  wound  round  a  wooden  cylinder,  or 
drum,  which  is  then  placed  at  the  back  of  the  press.     A  portion  of  the  four- 
teen layers  of  cloth,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  plates,  is  next  drawn  through 
between  them,  by  hooks  attached  to  the  two  corners  of  the  web.     On  opening 
the  valve  connected  with  the  8-inch  prime   cylinder,  the  water  enters  the 
press  cylinder,  and  instantly  lifts  its  lower  block,  so  as  to  apply  the  under 
plate  with  the  cloth  close  to  the  upper  one.     This  valve  is  then  shut,  and  the 
other  is  opened.     The  pressure  of  5  tons  in  the  1-inch  prime  cylinder  is  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  piston  of  the  press,  which  is  8  inches  diameter.     Tlie 
effbctive  force  here,  therefore,  will  be  5  tons  X  8=320  tons,  to  compress  the 
cloth  between  the  plates.     The  next  step  is  to  admit  the  bleaching  or  discharg- 
ing liquor  (aqueous  chlorine,  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime)  to  the  cloth.     This  liquor  is  contained  in  a  large  cistern  in 
an  adjoining  house,  from  which  it  is  run  at  pleasure  into  small  lead  cisterns  at- 
tached to  the  presses ;  which  cisterns  have  graduated  index-tubes  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  liquor  according  to  the  discharge  pattern.     The  stop-cocks  on 
the  pipes  and  cisterns  containing  this  liquor,  are  all  made  of  glass.     From  the 
measure  cistern  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  on  to  the  surface  of  the  upper  plate, 
and  percolating  through  the  portions  of  the  cloth  which  lie  under  the  open  parts 
of  the  pattern,  it  extracts  the  Turkey  red  dye.     The  liquor  is  finally  conveyed 
to  the  waste-pipe  from  a  groove  in  the  under  block.   As  soon  as  chlorine  liquor 
has  passed  through,  water  is  admitted  in  a  similar  manner  to  wash  away  the 
remains  of  it ;  otherwise,  on  relaxing  the  pressure,  the  outline  of  the  figure 
discharged  would  become  ragged.     The  passage  of  the  discharge  liquor,  as  well 
as  of  the  water,  is  occasionally  aided  by  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  or  blowing 
machine,  consisting  of  a  large  gasometer,  from  which  air,  subjected  to  a  moderate 
pressure,  is  allowed  to  issue  and  act  in  the  direction  of  the  hquid  in  the  folds.  By 
an  occasional  twist  of  the  air  stop-cock,  the  workman  can  also  ensure  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  discharging  liquor  over  the  whole  excavations  in  the  upper 
plate.     When  the  demand  for  goods  is  pressing,  the  air  apparatus  is  much  em- 
ployed, as  it  enables  the  workman  to  double  his  product     The  time  requisite 
for  completing  the    discharging  process,  in   the  first  press,    is    sufficient  to 
enable  the  other  three  workmen  to  put  the  remaining  fifteen  presses  in  opera- 
tion.    The  discharger  proceeds  now  from  press  to  press,  admits  the  h'quor,  the 
air,  and  the  water ;  and  is  followed,  at  a  proper  interval,  by  the  assistants,  who 
relax  the  presses,  move  forwards  another  square  of  the  cloths,  and  then  restore 
the  pressure.     When  the  sixteenth  press  has  been  liquored,  it  is  time  to  open 
the  first  press.     In  this  routine,  about  ten  minutes  are  employed  ;  that  is,  224 
handkercniefs  (16  X  14)  are  discharged  in  ten  minutes.     The  whole  cloth  is 
successively  drawn  forward  to  be  treated  in  the  above  method.     When  the 
cloth  escapes  from  the  press,  it  is  passed  between  two  rollers  in  front,  from 
which  it  falls  into  a  trough  of  water  placed  below.     It  is  finally  earned  off  to 
the  washing  and  bleaching  department,  where  the  lustre  both  of  the  white  and 
the  red  is  considerably  heightened.      By  the  above  arrangement  of  presses, 
1600  pieces  of  12  yards  each=l 9,200  yards  are  converted  into  bandannas  in 
the  space  of  ten  hours,  by  the  labour  of  four  workmen.    The  following  engraving 
exhibits  an  elevation  of  one  of  the  presses,     a  is  the  top  of  the  entablature ; 
hh  h  cheeks  of  ditto,  or  pillars  ;  c  upper  block  for  fastening  the  upper  pattern 
to  ;  d  lower  or  movable  block;  e  the  cylinder;  /the  sole  or  base  ;  g  the  water 
trough  for  the  discharged  cloth  to  fall  into ;  h  h  tubes  to  admit  the  water ;  i 
tube  for  the  air ;  j  cock  to  admit  the  liquor  from  the  meter ;  k  cistern,  or  liquor- 
meter,  having  two  glass  tubes  for  indicating  the  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  cistern ; 
/  /  glass  stop-cocks  for  admitting  the  liquor  into  the  cistern  ;    o  o  stop-cocks  for 
admitting  water;  pp  pattern  plates ;  qq  screws  for  setting  the  patterns  parallel 
to  each  other;  the  snuffs  are  perforated  with  a  |-inch  drill ;  the  lower  frame  has 
pins  corresponding  with  these  perforations,  so  that  the  patterns  are  guided  into 
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exact  oorrMponilence  with  each  other ;  r  r  rollen,  which  receive,  and  pull 
thraufih,  the  discharged  cloth,  from  which  it  falla  inio  the  water  trough ;  i  stop- 
cock for  filling  the  trough  nith  water  ;  (  (  (  waste  tubes  Tor  water  and  liquor. 
The  patterns,  or  platn,  which  are  put  into  the  preMca  to  determine  the  white 
Igure*  on  the  cloth,  are  made  of  lead,  in  the  following  way;  A  trellis  frame  of 


east  iron,  odc  inch  ihicV,  with  tiirned-up  edges,  forniing  a  trough  rather  larger 
than  the  intended  lead  patiera,  is  used  as  the  ground  work.  Into  this  trough  it 
put  a  lead  plate,  and  firmly  secured  by  screws  passing  from  below.  To  the 
edges  of  this  lead  piate,  the  borders  of  the  piece  of  aheet  lead  which  covers  the 
whole  outer  surface  of  the  frame  are  soldered ;  thus  a  strong  trough  is  formed, 
■bout  one  inch  deep.  Tlie  upright  border  gives  strength  to  the  lead  plate,  and 
•erre*  to  confine  the  liquor.  A  thm  sheet  of  lead  is  now  laid  on  the  thick  plate 
of  lead,  and  is  soldered  to  it  round  the  edges.  Both  sheets  must  be  made  very 
mootli  beforehand,  by  hammering  them  on  a  smooth  stone  table,  and  then 
finidung  them  with  a  plane.  The  surface  of  the  thin  sheet  (now  attached)  ia 
to  be  covered  with  drawing  paper  pasted  down  upon  it,  and  upon  this  the 
ptftem  is  to  be  drawn.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  cutter,  who,  in  the  first  place, 
fixei  dawn  with  brass  nins  all  the  ports  of  the  pattern  which  are  to  he  left 
solid.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  httle  tools  used  generally  by  block  cutters, 
which  are  fitted  to  the  different  curvatures  of  the  pattern,  and  cuts  perpen- 
dicularly quite  through  the  thin  sheet.  The  pieces  thus  detached  are  easily 
hftod  out,  and  thus  the  channels  are  formed  which  design  the  white  figures  on 
the  red  cloth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  channels  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
II  art  made  tlmugli  the  thicker  sheet  of  lead,  ao  that  the  dischaiginc 
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liquor  may  have  free  ingress  and  egress.  Thus  one  plate  is  finished,  from  whieh 
an  impression  is  to  be  taken,  by  means  of  printers'  ink,  on  the  paper  pasted  on 
another  plate ;  the  impression  is  taken  in  tne  hydrostatic  press.  Each  pair  of 
plates  constitutes  a  set,  which  may  be  put  into  the  presses,  and  removed  at 
pleasure. 

BARILLA.  A  substance  imported,  in  considerable  quantities,  from  Spain, 
imd  extensively  used  in  soap-works,  glass-works,  and  various  other  chemical 
arts.  It  is  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  the  salsola  soda,  a  marine  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alicant  and  Car- 
tha?ena;  that  of  Alicant  is  generally  the  most  esteemed.  An  inferior  species 
of  Barilla  is  also  manufactured  in  many  parts  of  North  Britain,  from  the  salsola 
of  Linnseus,  or  common  sea-wrack,  and  forms  such  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  that  it  is  said  Lord  Mac  Donald,  of  the  Isles,  realizes  10,000/.  a 
year  from  his  kelp  shores  alone,  which  liis  ancestors  looked  upon  as  of  no  value 
whatever.  The  following  account  of  the  manufacture  "  on  the  farm  of  Strand, 
in  Harris"  possessed  in  tack  by  Mrs.  Anne  Campbell,  is  taken  from  tne  Trans- 
actions of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  "  1.  The  ware  is  cut  off  the  rocks 
with  a  common  hook,  similar  to  those  used  for  reaping,  but  stronger,  and  having  a 
rougher  edge.  It  is  then  landed  on  a  clean  spreading  ground,  and  if  any  sand 
or  mud  adhere  to  the  weed,  it  is  carefrilly  washed  before  landing.  The  ware, 
or  weed,  is  then  spread  out  every  dry  day,  and  made  into  small  cocks  at  night ; 
and  when  it  is  found  to  be  pretty  dry,  it  is  made  into  larger  cocks,  and  left  to 
heat  for  six  or  eight  days;  afrer  which,  a  dry  day,  with  a  good  breeze  of  wind,  is 
selected  for  bummg  it;  which  operation  is  performed  in  kilns,  constructed  roughly 
of  middle-sized  stones,  the  outside  being  covered  with  turf;  the  length  of  each  kiln 
is  from  15  to  18  feet;  breadth,  2^  feet;  and  height,  2  feet.  The  process  of 
burning  is  as  follows : — A  small  bundle  of  straw,  or  heather,  is  set  on  fire ;  the 
driest  part  of  the  ware  is  placed  over  this,  and  gradually  added  until  the  flames 
become  general  through  the  kiln  ;  then  the  ware  to  be  burnt  is  thrown  in,  little 
by  little,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  ashes.  If,  however,  it  happens  that  the 
day  is  too  calm,  or  that  the  ware  is  not  sufiiciently  dry,  so  that  the  ashes  cool 
and  cake  into  white  crusts,  the  manufacturer  stops  burning  any  more  until  he 
rakes  all  the  ashes  out  of  the  kiln ;  he  then  conunences  burning  again,  and  goes 
on  in  this  way  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  burnt.  The  Isai  process  is  the 
raking  or  working  of  the  ashes  with  an  iron  with  a  wooden  handle,  made  for 
the  purpose,  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  vitrified  state ;  the  mass  is  afler- 
waras  broken  into  pieces  of  about  2  cwt,  in  which  state  it  is  ready  for  shipment 

BARIUM.  A  metal  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  the  earth  baiytes,  in 
which  it  is  combined  with  oxygen,  thus  constituting  a  metallic  oxide.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  mode  of  obtaining  it:  take  pure  barytes,  make  it  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  place  it  on  a  plate  of  platina.  Form  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the 
barytes,  and  in  it  drop  a  globule  of  mercury.  Touch  the  globule  with  the  nega- 
tive wire,  and  the  platina  with  the  positive  wire,  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  about 
100  pairs  of  plates  m  good  action.  In  a  short  time,  an  amalgam  will  be  formed 
consisting  of  mercury  and  barium.  This  amalgam  must  be  introduced  into  a 
bent  glass  tube,  filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  and  the  end  must  then  be 
hermetically  sealed ;  heat  being  applied  to  the  received  end  in  which  the  amalgam 
lies,  the  mercury  will  distil  over,  leaving  the  barium,  which  is  of  a  dark  erey 
colour,  and  of  a  lustre  inferior  to  cast  iron.  Dr.  Clarke  asserts,  that  he  obtamed 
metal  by  ejroosing  pure  barytes  to  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe, 
but  no  one  has  since  succeeaed  in  the  experiment,  and  it  b  generally  believed 
that  the  Doctor  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  globules  which  he  formed,  owed 
their  lustre  and  polish  to  the  fusion  the  earth  had  undergone. 

BARK.  In  Botany,  tlie  outer  skin  or  covering  of  trees,  the  ingredients  com- 
posing which  vary  much  in  the  different  species,  which  are,  accordingly,  appli- 
cable to  various  purposes  of  the  arts.  Some  are  hiehly  medicinal,  as  Jesuit's 
bark ;  some  are  used  for  tanning  leather,  as  the  bark  of  the  oak  and  Spanish 
chesuut,  &c ;  some  in  dyeine,  as  the  bark  of  alder  and  walnut  trees ;  some 
afford  spiees,  as  cinnamon,  and  cassia  lignea ;  and  others  are  applicable  to  divers 
uses,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree.    The  Japanese  make  paper  of  the  bark  of  a 
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mulbeir;  tree;  and  in  Ouheite,  a  «pecies  of  clotli  is  made  from  the  bark  of  tlie 
paper  muiberry  tree,  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

BARKER'S  MILL.  A  limple  and  ingenioui  hydroatatic  machine,  invented 
more  than  «  century  ago,  by  Dr.  Barker,  and  forming  one  of  the  meet  simple 
water  miU*  ever  conalnicted.  It  boa  been  rarely  introduced  in  practice,  although 
it  bal  been  warmly  eulogized  and  recommended  by  moitwriten  on  the  subject  of 
hydraulics.  In  the  annexed  engraving,  which  is  a  perHpectiveview  of  the  machine, 


from  the  n 


a  (  rcpresenta  a  vertical  an  >  mo  ne  on  a  p  vot  at  6  wh  ch  would  be  best  made 
of  iteel,  and  to  rtin  n  a  brasB  step  let  nto  a  block  of  stone  as  at  c;  this  axil 
pi  sacs  IreeW  through  the  lower  mill-stone  d,  and  is  then  Hxed  to  the  upper 
atone  t.  "to  the  axis  is  also  fixed  the  large  vertical  tube  g,  the  upper  part  ai 
_i.:-i.  -^  enatided  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  basin,  for  receiving  the  water 
le  mOl-course  or  pipe  i;  at  the  lower  part  o,  this  tube  hi 
with  Ibe  hollow  horizontal  arms  b  h,  each  of 
apming  near  its  extremity  on  one  side,  and  so  Eidiusted  by  stoiMiocks  for 
regnlatug  the  discharge,  that  the  vertical  tube  shall  always  be  kept  fiill  of 
water,  in  order  that  the  utmost  force  may  be  obtained,  as  a  lateral  pressure  will 
be  exerted  in  all  directions  in  the  horizontal  arms,  proportionate  to  the  altitude 
of  the  eohunD.  Now  this  prenure  being  removed  from  the  space  forming  the 
•TBB  of  tbe  aperture  of  the  arms,  by  the  water  being  allowed  to  issue  through 
■I,  tb««  wiD  be  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arm,  in  which 
then  ■  no  prewure  equal  to  the  force  with  which  the  water  would  spout  ftom 
dw  apeitnre,  were  the  machine  fixed,  and  the  water  permitted  to  pats  thrDu|^ 
It    Id  the  preceding  form  of  Barker's  mill,  the  lengui  of  the  aua  mvuft  aLw»^t 
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exceed  in  height  the  elevation  of  the  pipe  i,  which  in  some  cases  might  render 
the  execution  of  such  a  machine  difficult.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  it  was 
pro]>osed  hy  M.  Mathon  de  la  Cour,  in  Rozier's  Journal  de  Physique^  for  August, 
]  775,  to  introduce  the  water  from  the  mill  course  into  the  horizontal  arms  h  h, 
which  are  fixed  to  an  upright  spindle  /,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
and  witliout  any  revolving  vertical  tube,  as  in  the  previously  described  arrange- 


ment The  water  will  now  obviously  issue  from  the  apertures  at  tlie  extremities 
of  //  h  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
in  the  former  figure ;  hence  the  spindle  may  be  made  as  short  as  we  please. 
The  practical  difficulty,  in  this  arrangement,  is  to  give  to  the  arms  /*  //  a  motion 
round  the  mouth  of  the  feeding  pipe,  which  enters  the  arms  without  any  great 
friction,  or  any  considerable  loss  of  water.  In  this  form  of  the  mill,  o  is  the 
reservoir ;  p  the  mill  stones ;  /  the  vertical  axis ;  q  r  t  the  feeding  pipe,  the 
mouth  of  which  enters  the  horizontal  arm  at  t.  In  a  machine  of  this  kind, 
constructed  at  Bourg  Argental,  the  tubular  arms  h  h  were  each  46  inches  long, 
and  their  inside  diameter  3  inches ;  each  of  the  orifices  1  \  inch  diameter,  and 
the  height  of  the  head  of  water  above  the  points  of  discharge  was  21  feet 
Though  the  fall  was  so  great,  the  consumption  of  water  was  small,  since  it  was 
•upplied  by  a  2-inch  pipe ;  and  when  the  machine  was  not  loaded,  and  had  but 
one  orifice  open,  it  made  115  turns  in  a  minute.  Thus  a  prodigious  centrifugal 
force  is  produced  in  the  arms,  and  a  corresponding  velocity  far  exceeding  that 
of  a  simple  fall  of  water  with  a  pressure  of  21  feet  head.  The  machine,  when 
empty,  weighed  80  lbs.,  and  it  was  half  supported  by  the  upward  pressiure  of 
the  water.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  extensive  and  accurately  conducted 
experiments  have  been  instituted  to  determine  the  comparative  powers  of  this 
machine,  and  that  great  difference  exists  in  the  opinions  both  of  theoretical 
writers  and  practicm  engineers  upon  the  subject  L.  Euler,  J.  BemouUi,  and 
A.  Euler,  consider  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  hydraulic  machines.  Whilst 
the  Abb^  Bossut  reckons  the  overshot-wheel  as  upon  the  whole  superior  to  it, 
Mr.  P.  Ewart  says,  that  **  the  eJQTect  of  this  mill  is  much  superior  to  that  of  an 
under-shot  water  wheel,  consuming  the  same  quantity  of  water,  but  inferior  to 
that  of  an  over-shot  wheel,  in  which  the  water  is  applied  to  the  best  advantage; 
but  Mr.  Waring  makes  the  effect  to  be  equal  only  to  that  of  a  good  under-snot 
wheel,  when  driven  by  an  equal  quantity  of  water  falling  from  the  same  height. 

BARK  STOVE  is  a  kind  of  hot-house,  containing  a  bed  of  tanners'  spent  bark, 
mixed,  according  to  circumstances,  with  a  proportion  of  earth  and  other  matters ; 
in  which  are  placed  the  plants,  in  pots  or  otherwise,  llie  bed  is  usually  gently 
heated  from  a  flue  underneath,  which  together  with  its  disposition  to  ferment  of 
itself  (when  kept  moist),  forms  a  powerful  stimulant  to  accelerate  and  perfect 
the  growth  of  exotic  plants. 

BARLEY.    A  weU  known  kind  of  grain,  chiefly  used  in  this  country  in  the 
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preparation  of  malt,  for  which  see  Malting.  The  meal  is  also  used  in  hread 
and  soups.  Whiskey,  gin,  and  other  spirits,  are  distilled  from  it  The  barley- 
sugar  of  the  shops  is  merely  sugar  boiled  in  barley-watcr  to  a  consistency  that 
will  cause  it  to  solidify  in  the  cold  state ;  it  is  poured  upon  a  stone  slab,  anointed 
with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  rolled  out  into  little  cylinders,  and  twisted. 

BARM,  or  Yeast,  is  a  substance  which  separates  under  the  form  of  a  froth, 
more  or  less  viscid,  from  all  the  juices  ana  infusions  which  experience  the 
Tinous  fermentation.  It  is  commonly  procured  from  the  beer  manufactories, 
and  is  hence  called  the  barm  of  beer.  If  left  to  itself  for  some  days,  in  a  close 
vessel,  at  a  temperature  of  from  55o  to  70o,  it  is  decomposed,  and  undergoes 
the  putrid  fermentation.  To  prevent  this  decomposition,  it  is  the  custom,  in 
Pans,  to  evaporate  it  to  a  solid  form,  in  which  state  it  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  levure,  which  article,  however,  comprises  not  only  yeast,  but  the  bottoms 
of  the  beer  in  the  working-tun  and  store-casks.  This  is  purchased  by  the  yeast 
merchants,  the  beer  drained  from  it  through  sacks,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
beer  washed  out  by  putting  the  sacks  in  a  stream  of  water ;  the  solid  matter 
left  in  the  sacks  is  then  dned  in  the  open  air.  The  true  yeast,  or  froth  of  die 
beer,  is  also  dried  for  use  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  bakers  in  Paris  prefer  it  in 
a  solid  state.  Dry  levure  ought  to  be  yellow,  brownish,  or  greyish  white,  by  no 
means  black  or  bitter.  It  should  not  yield  to  pressure  by  the  fingers,  and  be 
equally  dry  throughout,  so  as  to  break  with  a  smooth  surface.  When  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  are  poured  into  boiling  water, 
they  should  immediately  rise  to  the  surface.     See  Beer,  and  Bread. 

BAROMETER.  An  instrument  by  which  the  pressure  or  elasticity  of  the 
air  is  ascertained.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  glass  tube,  not  less  than  34  inches 
in  length,  closed  at  one  end.  The  tube  is  completely  filled  with  mercury,  and 
then  inverted  in  a  cup  or  box  of  the  same  metal.  By  inverting  the  tube,  a 
portion  of  the  mercury  will  fall  out,  but  a  column  varying  in  height  from  28  to 
31  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  metal  will  still  remain,  and  which,  being 
supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  will  be  an  indication  of  its  amount  at  the 
time.  The  barometer  has  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  the  construction  of  the 
moet  important  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  ;  but  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary, previously,  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  nature  and  operation  of 
that  form  of  the  instrument  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  The  common  baro- 
meter was  the  discovery  (for  it  can  scarcelv  be  called  an  invention)  of  Torricelli, 
a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Galileo.  It  is,  from  this  circumstance,  frequently 
called  the  Torricellian  tube ;  and  the  vacuous  space  above  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  is  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  In  the  construction  of 
the  bfcu'ometer,  the  principal  object  to  be  attained  is  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.  To  efiect  this,  we  must  first  make  the  tube  perfectly 
free  from  moisture  by  exposing  it  gradually  to  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire.  The 
tube  must  have  a  bore  sufficiently  large  to  render  the  effect  of  capillary  attraction 
insensible.  The  mercury  employed  to  fill  the  tube  must  be  rendered  as  pure 
as  possible,  by  pressing  it  through  the  pores  of  chamois  leather,  and  afterwards 
distilling  it  A  small  portion  of  the  purified  mercury  may  now  be  put  into  the 
tube,  and  heat  gradually  applied  to  it,  till  the  mercury  boils.  Another  portion 
may  then  be  added,  and  boiled  in  a  similar  manner;  and  this  process  continued 
till  the  tube  is  completely  filled.  By  these  means,  the  mercury  itself  will  be 
purged  of  any  air  it  may  have  acquired,  and  the  air  which  adheres  to  the  sides 
of  Uie  tube  will  also  be  effectually  expelled.  If  the  tube  be  now  inverted  into 
a  cup  or  other  vessel  of  mercury,  the  barometer,  as  far  as  its  construction  is 
concerned,  will  be  complete.  In  the  annexed  cut,  a  c  represents  the  barometric 
tube  inverted  in  its  cup.  The  mercury  has  subsided  tu  the  point  /;  and  the 
next  object  is,  to  ascertain  the  precise  length  of  the  column  from  c  to  /.  For 
this  purpose,  a  scale  a  6  is  attached  to  the  barometer  near  the  top.  In  the 
ordinary  use  of  this  instrument  as  a  weather-glass,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury 
seldom  exceeds  a  range  of  3  inches,  the  height  of  the  column  varying  with 
the  atmospheric  pressure  from  28  to  SI  inches.  If,  therefore,  a  scale  of  about 
4  inches  long,  carefully  graduated  to  tenths  of  an  inch,  be  attached  at  the  height 
that  accords  with  the  number  of  inches  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be  sufi&c\exk\.\)o 
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determine  tlic  ordinuy  changes  of  aUnospheric  preuure.  There  ia, 
however,  one  circumatance  to  vhich  it  ii  necessary  to  attend,  in 
meaauring  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column'  It  will  be  seen, 
that  aa  the  colunn/c  fails,  it  will  necessarily  riiiae  tlic  lavel  of  the 
fiuid  in  the  cistern ;  and  contrariwiae,  when  the  column  rises,  it  will 
depress  [he  level  of  the  eiatem.  On  this  account,  the  initial  point  of 
the  scale  is  perpetually  changing  ita  position,  and,  consequently,  the 
numben  on  the  scale  cannot  indicate  the  true  distance  between  the 
Burface  of  the  mercury  in  the  eiatem  and  that  of  the  supported  column. 
To  obriate  this  inconvenience,  the  horizontal  sectional  area  of  the 
cup  ia  made  considerably  neater  than  a  like  section  of  the  tube, 
by  tbeans  of  which  a  considerable  fall  in  the  tube  produces  but  an 
inconsiderable  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  cup.  For 
example,  if  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  |  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  [he 
cup  be  2  inches,  the  respective  areas  will  be  as  ,^  to  4,  or  as  1  to 
64 ;  hence  «  fall  of  1  inch  in  the  tube  hIU  cause  a  rise  of  ^  of  an 
inch  in  the  ciip.  In  ordinary  observations,  this  degree  of  accu- 
racy would  be  sufficient ;  but  in  the  nicer  operations  of  science,  a 
greater  degree  of  precision  is  essential ;  hence  different  contri- 
vances have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  mare 
exactly  the  difference  of  levels.  The  most  general  mode  of 
effecting  this  object  is  to  make  th^  bottom  of  the  cistern  movable, 
so  as  to  be  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  a  screw  e.  An  ivory 
index  d  may  be  attached  to  the  top  of  the  cup,  and  which  beins 
finely  pointed  at  the  lower  end,  will  serve  to  indicate  a  fixed  levef 
Before  an  observation  is  made  with  the  barometer,  the  acrew  e 
turned  until  the  surface  ia  brought  exactly  to  coincide  with  the  point  of  the  index,  by 
raisingordepreaaing  the  bottom  according  as  the  surface  was  below  or  above  that 
point.  By  this  means,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  always  stands  at  the  same  level, 
and  hence  the  diviaiooa  on  the  scale  a  b  will  represent  the  actual  changes  in  the 
height  of  the  barometric  column.  Havinz  attained  a  method  of  fixing  the  initial 
pointof  the  Bcale,  the  next  object  to  be  attained  is  a  means  of  reading  oni  Is  indica- 
tions with  the  utmost  precision.  In  our  description,  we  have  supposed  the  scale 
divided  into  tenths  of  on  inch,  but  thia  ia  not  sufucicntly  accurate  for  experimenlal 
research.  It  would  therefore  be  necessarj'  to  divide  each  of  these  tenths  into  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  and  adapt  a  small  microscope  to  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  precise  height  of  the  column.  The  usual  mode,  however,  of  obtaining 
these  smaller  subdiviaiona  of  the  acaie,  is  by  means  of  a  vernier,  or  email  gra- 
duated plate,  which  is  movable  by  a  screw,  or  otherwise,  on 
the  divided  scale  of  the  barometer.  The  principle  of  the  ver- 
nier will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  engraving. 
Let  ab  represent  a  portion  of  the  scale  divided  into  tenths  of 
an  inch ;  let  c  ij  be  the  sliding  scale,  or  vernier,  equal  in 
length  to  11  divisions  on  the  principal  scale,  but  divided 
into  only  10  equal  parts.  From  this  arrangement,  it  will  be 
•een  that  every  division  on  the  vernier  will  be  the  tenth  part 
of  II  tenths  of  an  inch,  or  every  division  is  equal  to  11 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  and,  consequently,  every  diviaion  on 
the  vernier  exceeds,  by  one  hundredth  of  an  inch,  evenr 
division  on  the  principal  scale.  Suppose  the  vernier  placed, 
as  in  the  diagram,  so  that  its  upper  edge  d  may  be  exactly 
even  with  the  aurface  e  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  If  we 
examine  the  principal  scale,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  mer- 
cury stands  somewhat  higher  tlian  29  inches  and  4  tenths. 
If  we  now  look  at  the  vernier,  we  shall  find  that  the  divi- 
aion 4,  on  its  surface,  coincides  with  a  particular  diviaion  on 
the  scale.  Now,  aa  we  have  seen  that  each  diviaion  <;n  the 
vernieT  is  oue  hundredth  of  an  inch  greater  than  one  division 
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and,  coawqaenlly,  the  tme  altitude  of  the  column 
i*  29  incbei,  44  buudredtlis.  In  udng  ths  remier, 
ctHiiiderable  precision  must  be  employed  in  making 
it!  upper  edge  a  tangent  to  the  curved  surface  of  the 
mercnrvinue  tube,uid,  conuauentl;,  il>  occurncjr 
wiU  rtiO  depend  upon  the  skilml  manipulation  of 
the  obwtver.  To  obviate  this,  snd  render  the  baro- 
meter scIf-THulating,  Mr.  Christie,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  has  invented 
•nd  coiutnicted  a  barometer,  in  which,  b;  means 
of  a  float,  the  vernier  is  set  at  its  proper  height  [■ 
by  the  riling  or  falling  of  the  mercury  iUelf. 
llie  annexed  sketch  nill  ihow  in  what  the 
improvement  connsta.  Here  ab  e  represents  s 
glan  barometer  tube  about  35  inches  long,  exclu- 
■iTe  of  the  part  b  e.  It  is  not  leu  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  diameter  imide,  and  enlarged  at  the 
top  a  Is  about  two  inche*.  On  the  aurface  of  the  '' 
mercury,  ihowu  by  the  ihading,  rests  a  email  glaie 
baD,  or  float  d,  aupportina  a  slender  steel  wire,  d  e ' 
with  it*  attached  vernier /:  This  wire  paiaes  loosely  I  Fa,> 
tlitQugh  a  guide  bole  in  the  projection  g  to  keep  it 
doae  la  the  scale  of  inchet  hi.  In  other  respects,  j 
tha  acale  and  vernier  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
coDunon  barometer.  The  upper  part  of  the  en- 
larged  tube  being  vacuous,  the  mercury  is  pre- 
Tcnted  from  descending  by  the  pretmre  of  the 
atmoaphere  on  the  aurface  at  d;  and  m  the  prea* 
■me  incraaiet,  it  will  force  down  the  mercury  in 
the  pari  e  i  of  the  tube,  and,  consequently,  caute 
it  to  riae  in  the  leg  a  b.  As  the  suitace  at  d  falli, 
dw  Scat  carrying  the  vernier  falls  with  it,  and  thui 
the  edge  of  the  vernier  being  always  kept  at  a 
given  diitance  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
wQl  indicate  the  precise  amount  of  any  changei 
that  may  occur  in  atmospheric  pressure. 

in  Older  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  baro- 
Bietric  cbaiwea,  a  contrivance  is  sometimee  adopted, 
called  the  diagonal  barometer,  which  ia  represented 
in  A.  4.  b  t  d  is  the  claaa  tube  bent  at  c,  the 
altitue  of  which  ia  leas  than  28  inches  ;  hence  e  b 
indndci  the  whole  barometric  range  in  the  present 
Ibrm,  while  a  e  is  the  range  it  would  have  were 
the  whole  of  the  tube  verbcal.  Now  it  ia  mani- 
fert,  that  by  decreasing  the  angle  at  c,  ao  aa  to 
bring  b  e  nearer  the  horizontal  poaition,  we  can 
make  ite  propartionate  length  to  a  e  aa  great  aa  we 
pie—.  Suppose  b  e  to  inclined  that  ita  length 
■hall  be  three  times  greater  than  a  e,  then  every 
liM  or  fUl  of  1  inch  in  a  c  would  be  equivdent 
to  a  rise  or  fall  of  3  inchea  in  b  e.  The  difficulty, 
f  observing  the  precise  height  of  the 
this  amngement,  more  than  counter- 
le  advantage  resulting  from  the  extended 
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changes  of  altilude  occur  :  for  as  the  diameter  of  the 
bulb  d  at  the  top  is  very  large,  compared  with  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  at  e,  a  smalt  fall  in  d  will  be 
equivalent  toacongiderable  rise  in  the  tube  at.  Thua 
the  surface  at  c  may  rbc  3  inches,  and  thereby 
•hoTten  to  that  amount  the  distance  brtween  the  two 
■uriacea  of  the  column,  which  is  the  true  height  sus- 
tained by  atmospheric  pressure,  without  sensibly  af- 
fecting the  level  at  d.     At  c  there  is  an  iron  ball, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  tlie  mcrcurj^,  and  partly 
■upported  by  means  of  a  thread  passing  oie 
pulley  t),  and  carrying  a  small  CDunter|ioise  attfi 
the  axis  of  the  pulley,  an  index  t  is  fastened,  i 
moving  with  it,  branches  the  circumference  of  tlie  S 
circiitar  plate,  on  which  a  scale  is  drawn,  to  repre-  T 
tent  the  rise  or  fall  in  inches ;  and  also  the  terms 
fair,  change,  rain,  ^c,  which  certain  altitudes  have 
been  improperly  considered  to  indicate.      In  this 
arruigemcnt,  it  is  manifest  that  as  the  column  is 
supported  by  the  air's  pressure  on  the  surface  c, 
any  diminution  of  that  pressure  will  cause  the  mer- 
cury in  the  bneer  leg  to  fall,  and  that  in  the  shorter 
to  rite.     On  Uie  other  hand,   if  the  atmospheric 

firessure  increases,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the 
onger,  and  fdl  in  the  shorter,  Ic^;  but,  as  before 
obaerred,  the  change  of  level  will  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  former,  on  account  of  the  enlarged  diameter  of  the  upper  parL 
The  changes,  then,  that  occur  in  the  shorter  leg,  may,  without  material  error, 
be  considered  the  representatives  of  the  changes  that  ore  continually  occurring 
in  the  atmosphere.  Now  it  will  be  evident,  on  inspection,  that  as  (he  ball  c  is 
partly  mpported  by  the  mercury,  it  will  partake  of  its  motion.  If  the  pressure 
of  the  air  increase,  the  surface  at  e  will  be  depressed,  and  as  the  iron  ball  must 
mnk  with  it,  the  thread  to  which  it  is  attached  will,  at  the  same  time,  communicate 
its  motion  to  the  pulley  ;3,  and  through  it,  to  Uie  index,  which  will,  consequently. 
move  from  the  right  towards  the  left  of  the  graduated  circle.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  decrease,  the  surface  at  c  will  rise,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  counterpoise  u>  force  up  the  iron  ball,  and,  by  this  means, 
turn  the  mdley  and  index  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  are  two  sources  of 
error  in  this  instrument,  that  render  it  inferior  to  the  simple  vertical  barometer. 
These  are,  the  pressure  of  the  iron  ball  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  which 
necessarily  increases  the  height  of  the  shorter  column,  and  the  friction  of  the 

Eulley.  ~  It  is  impossible  entirely  to  annihilate  these  causes  of  error,  and  hence, 
>r  philosophical  purposes,  the  straight  barometer  is  preferred. 
The  Syphon  Barometer  is  an  instrument  used  f  j,_  g_ 

to  ascertain  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  partially 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  It  conusls 
of  a  tube  bent  as  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing, f^.  6.  Each  leg  may  be  about  4  inches  in 
length,  and  one  a  b  completely  filled  with  puri- 
fied mercury.  When  the  instrument  is  con- 
nected with  the  air-pump  by  means  of  the  screw 
at  d,  and  the  air  partly  exhausted,  the  mercury 
in  the  leg  a  b  will  begin  to  fall,  and,  cunse- 

Juently,  rise  in  the  branch  nb;  every  inch, 
lerefore,  that  it  falls  in  a  b,  must  be  reckoned 
SLial  to  two  inches  in  the  straight  barometer. 
lis  instrument  does  uot  begin  to  act  till  the 
air  is  reduced  to  about  ;  of  its  original  density ; 
but  this  is  no  inconvenience,  as  its  indications  are  seldom  required  till  the 
exhaustion  Is  ueaily  complete.  If  the  leg  a  i  be  lengthened,  aud  leA  open  at  the 
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top,  as  in  Fig,  7,  thia  barometer  becomes  a  useful  appendas^e  to  the  steam 
engine,  in  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  boiler.  When  it  is 
attached  to  the  boiler  by  the  screw  </,  and  the  air  or  steam  in  the  boiler  has 
the  same  elasticity  as  the  external  air,  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  height  in 
both  legs ;  but  as  soon  as  the  steam  increases  in  elasticity,  the  mercury  will  be 
depressed  in  the  leg  c  b,  and  rise  in  a  6,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
levels  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  external  and  internal 
pressure.  If  the  common  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  and  the  difterence  of 
level  between  the  two  surfaces  is  6  inches,  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  will  be 
^  or  I  greater  than  the  pressure  or  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere. 

There  are  other  forms  of  the  barometer,  but  their  comparative  unimportance 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
consider  the  most  important  purposes  to  which  this  instrument  is  applied.      • 

The  most  immediate  use  of  the  barometer,  for  scientific  purposes,  is  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  amount  and  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  pressure  being  observed  in  connexion  with  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
weather,  a  general  correspondence  is  supposed  to  prevail  between  these  eflccts. 
The  instnmient  has,  from  this  circumstance,  been  called  a  weather  glcua.  Rules 
have  been  attempted  to  be  established,  by  which  the  approaching  state  of  the 
weather  may  be  predicted  from  the  height  of  the  mercury,  and  the  words  rain^ 
fair  J  changeable,  &c.  are  engraved  on  the  scales  of  common  barometers.  These 
marks  are,  however,  entitled  to  no  attention,  since  it  is  the  changes  that  occur 
in  the  height,  and  not  the  absolute  height,  that  indicates  approaching  changes 
in  the  weather.  The  variation  in  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  in  a  given  place, 
together  with  the  corresponding  changes  of  the  weather,  have  been  regularly 
recorded  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  it  is  by  an  exact  comparison  of  these 
results  that  general  rules  are  to  be  found.  At  present,  the  best  rules  are  liable 
to  some  uncertainty  at  times.  Those  which  have  been  considered  least  liable  to 
error  are  the  following:  1.  Generally,  the  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates  fair 
weather ;  its  fall  shows  the  approach  of  foul  weather.  2.  In  sultry  weather  the 
fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  coming  thunder.  In  winter,  a  rise  indicates  frost 
In  frost,  its  fall  indicates  thaw,  and  its  rise  indicates  snow.  3.  Whatever  change 
of  weather  suddenly  follows  a  change  in  the  barometer,  maybe  expected  to  last 
but  a  short  time.  Thus,  if  fair  weather  follow  immediately  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
eury,  there  will  be  very  little  of  it ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  foul  weather  follow 
the  fall  of  the  mercury,  it  will  last  but  a  short  time.  4.  If  fair  weather  con- 
tinue for  several  days,  during  which  the  mercury  continually  falls,  a  long  suc- 
cession of  foul  weather  will  probably  ensue ;  and  again,  if  foul  weather  continue 
for  several  days,  while  the  mercury  continually  rises,  a  long  succession  of  fair 
weather  will  probably  succeed.  5.  A  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  in  the  mer- 
curial column  indicates  changeable  weather.  The  other  important  purpose  to 
which  the  barometer  is  applied,  is  the  measurement  of  altitudes.  If  the  atmo- 
sphere were  a  liquid  of  nearly  equal  density,  like  water,  the  measurement  of 
nieights  by  the  barometer  would  be  the  simplest  process  imaginable :  for  we 
should  have  then  only  to  make  one  experiment  to  ascertain  how  much  the  mer- 
cury would  fall,  in  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  for  example,  and  then  the  fall 
for  200  or  300  feet  would,  of  course,  be  double  or  triple  the  former  one.  But 
the  density  of  air  is  well  known  to  decrease  as  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  so 
that  at  the  height  of  3^  miles,  it  is  only  one  half  its  density  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  From  this  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the  mercury  fall  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  rising  through  the  height  of  100  feet,  we  must  rise  through  a  greater 
height  to  cause  a  fall  of  another  tenth.    The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  atmo- 

2\wen  above  that  of  the  earth  is  considered  to  be  about  50  miles  ;  and  we  have 
ready  obser\'ed,  that  at  the  height  of  3^  miles  the  density  is  reduced  to  one- 
balf.  Hence  we  should  find,  by  ascending  to  the  height  of  3|  miles  in  the 
mtmosphere,  the  mercury  would  stand  at  one-half  tne  height  of  another 
iMurometer  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If,  however,  the  decrease  of  density 
were  affected  by  the  height  alone,  the  determination  of  altitudes  would  be  com- 
paratively easy,  as  a  simple  formula  may  be  given,  which  would  unmediately 
■bow  the  relation  between  the  height  and  density.    The  circumstance  that 
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interferes  with  liarometric  observations,  is  temperature,  wliich  affects  then)  in 
two  ways.  1.  Increase  of  temperature  expands  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 
and  thereby  causes  tlic  column  to  be  longer  than  at  lower  temperatures.  2. 
The  air  itself  becomes  expanded  by  heat;  and  hence  the  column  becomes 
lengthened  without  any  increase  in  its  absolute  weight  It  might  be  thought 
that  these  effects  were  too  trivial  to  influence  sensibly  the  results  of  our  obser- 
vations ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  rapidly  decreases,  so  that  at  a  certain  height,  dependent 
on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  a  freezing  temperature  constantly  prevails. 
Putting  aside  the  effect  ot  change  of  temperature,  the  simplest  rule  for  deter- 
mining heights  is  as  follows: — Observe  the  height  of  tne  mercury  at  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  altitude  to  be  ascertained ;  take  the  logarithms  of  these 
heights,  and  multiply  their  difference  by  10,000,  the  product  is  the  answer  in 
fathoms.  Then  suppose  tlie  mercury  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  to  stand  at  29.5 
inches,  and  at  its  summit  26.4  inches,  the  calculation  would  be  as  follows : — 

Lower  barometer.  .  .  29.5     log.  .469822 

Upper  ditto 26.4     log.  .421604 

Difference  .048218 

10000 


482,180,000  Fathoms, 
or,  2893  feet, 
which  is  the  altitude,  supposing  the  temperature  to  be  at  31<>  Fahr.  If  the 
temperature  differ  from  tins,  it  must  he  observed  at  the  upper  and  lower  station, 
and  a  mean  of  the  two  taken,  by  adding  them  together,  and  dividing  the  sum 
by  2.  If  the  mean  thus  obtained  exceed  31**,  the  altitude  before  obtained  must 
be  increased  ^  for  every  degree  of  difference  between  them,  and  vice  versa.  If 
we  wish  to  correct  the  otlier  error  arising  from  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  we  must  observe  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  at  the 
upper  and  lower  station ;  then  the  altitude  of  the  lower  one  must  be  increased,  or 
the  higher  one  diminished,  ^  part  for  each  degree  of  difference  between  their 
temperatures.  To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  logarithms,  the  fol- 
lowing ru!e  may  be  preferred : — Take  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  upper  and 
lower  barometric  heights,  and  divide  one  by  the  other ;  multiply  the  quotient  by 
55000,  and  it  will  then  answer  in  feet  for  a  temperature  of  55^.  Suppose,  as 
before,  the  height  at  the  lower  station  to  be  29.5,  and  at  the  upper,  26.4  then 

29.5—26.4 

=  0554 

29.5  -f-  26.4 
And  .0554  X  5500  =  3047  feet. 
This  result,  it  will  be  seen,  exceeds  the  other  by  1 54  feet ;  it  is  not  so  exact, 
but,  in  many  cases,  it  may  serve  to  furnish  a  tolerable  approximation,  when 
logarithmic  tables  are  not  at  hand.     The  corrections  for  temperature  may  be 
applied  as  in  the  other  formula. 

dAROSCOPE.  An  instrument  for  shewing  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Barometer :  the  former,  however,  only  proves 
that  the  atmosphere  has  weight ;  while  the  latter  determines  its  true  quantity. 

BARREL.  This  article,  as  made  by  coopers,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  de- 
scription; but  the  air  and  water-tight  metallic  barrels  employed  in  the  British  navy 
for  preserving  provisions,  from  their  peculiarity  of  structure  and  utility,  require  a 
place  in  this  work.  Those  which  we  shall  describe  are  of  the  most  improved 
kind,  and  were  patented  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Dickenson,  of  the  Eagle  Foundry, 
Southwark.  These  barrels  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
with  a  seam,  soldered  or  rivetted,  in  the  usual  way.  To  strengthen  the  figure, 
and  adapt  it  for  the  reception  of  the  heads,  a  strong  iron  hoop  is  rivetted  to 
each  end  of  the  cylinder.  These  hoops  are  prepared  at  the  iron  works,  by 
rolling  them  into  the  form  of  a  rebate,  shown  in  section  at  5,  ft^.  1.  By  this 
diagram  it  is  also  shown  that  the  hoop  is  fastened  with  its  thickest  part  against 
the  side  of  the  barrel  a,  about  an  inch  below  the  extreme  edge  of  the  same ; 
tluis  forming  a  deep  groove  between  the  sides  of  the  barrel|  and  the  tbinnebt 
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pnrt  of  the  rebalcd  hoop,  for  the  reception  of  tlic  il.;i. ^rc  of  ihe  bead  r,  which 
appear?  to  be  made  by  bending  the  periphery  of  the  circular  iron  plulo  to  a  ri^ht 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  i. 


angle  with  its  plane.  Previous  to  the  driving  down  of  tliis  head,  a  sort  of  pack- 
mgf  couiposed  of  hemp-bands,  or  currier'.s  leather-shavings,  is  (o  be  rammed 
into  the  groove,  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  both  air  and  moisture.  To  secure 
the  bottom  bead  in  its  ulace,  the  thin  projecting  edge  of  the  hoop  is  to  be  ham- 
mered down  upon  the  bottom,  and  over  this  is  to  he  rivetted  a  flat  iron  ring,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  ordinary  chimes  of  barrels,  the  exterior  edge  of  which 
should  extend  a  little  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  to  defend  the  sides 
of  the  barrel  in  rolling  it.  The  upper  head  of  the  barrel  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  removable  at  pleasure,  the  hoop  which  circumscribes  it  being  the  same  as 
that  on  the  bottom  ;  but,  instead  of  being  hammered  down,  it  is  left  erect,  as 
»hown  at  Fig.  2.  The  head  is  placed  also  within  a  similar  groove,  and  is  fastened 
down  by  means  of  a  number  of  latch-bolts.  These  latch-bolts  are  attached  to 
the  head,  or  movable  cover,  by  means  of  a  pivot  at  one  end,  upon  which  they 
turn,  and  are  driven  sideways  into  long  slots  made  through  the  projecting  hoop, 
which  slots  are  not  made  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  top  of  the  cask,  but  aslant, 
so  that  when  the  latch-bolts  are  driven  into  them  by  a  hammer,  they  draw  the 
flanged  head  into  the  deep  groove,  which,  being  previously  packed  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned,  makes  the  junction  perfectly  air  and  water-tight. 
This  kind  of  cover,  likewise,  admits  of  its  being  very  readily  removed,  by 
driving  back  the  latch-bolts  with  a  hammer ;  and  the  inconvenience  formerly 
experienced  in  the  smallncss  of  the  apertures  in  air-tight  vessels,  is  herein  com- 
pletely removed,  the  opening  being  as  wide  as  the  barrel  itself,  so  that  larger 
matters  may  be  stowed  in  it,  and  the  packhig  and  removing  of  the  contents 
greatly  facilitated.  Metal  casks,  heretofore  employed  for  similar  purposes,  were 
usually  coated  with  paint  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  render  them  water-tight, 
which  was  found  to  communicate  a  bad  flavour  to  the  flour,  biscuit,  or  other 
materials  which  they  contained.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  patentee 
coats  the  barrels,  both  inside  and  outside,  with  any  of  the  well-known  water- 
proof compositions,  which,  while  they  effectually  prevent  oxidation,  will  not 
communicate  any  unpleasant  taint  to  the  articles  of  food,  even  in  the  hottest 
climates.  The  patentee  has  selected  the  following : — To  1  pound  of  caoutchouc 
(Indian  rubber)  add  8  oz.  of  black  resin,  and  2  oz.  of  Venice  turpentine;  let 
the  caoutchouc  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  heat  of 
\GOP  for  the  space  of  24  or  36  hours.  When  dissolved,  it  is  to  be  spread  upon 
canvass,  or  other  fibrous  material,  and  then  passed  between  cylindrical  rollers 
to  eive  it  an  even  consistency.  With  this  material  the  ban  els  are  to  be  coated 
bo&  within  and  without,  except  in  the  case  of  dry  goods,  such  as  biscuits, 
flour,  &C.,  when  the  coating  of  the  exterior  alone  is  considered  sufficient,  and 
the  interior  surface  of  the  iron  may  be  bronzed  in  the  same  manner  as  gun- 
barreli.  For  oib,  tar,  varnish,  &c.  the  insides  of  the  barrels  have  no  coating, 
those  materials  being,  of  themselves,  preservatives  against  oxidation.  In  some 
cases  of  dry  goods,  the  inside  may  be  coated  with  the  thinnest  and  cheapest 
woiven  material,  or  even  paper ;  and  these  may  be  attached,  by  any  cheap  kind 
of  oemtDt,  that  will  effectually  exclude  the  air  and  moisture. 


BARROW.  A  mncliine  far  canying  loodi  by  msnual  labour.  Barrom 
ere  of  tno  classes:  liuiid-Larrowa,  and  wheel-barrow*.  Hand  bairoirB  couaiat 
merely  of  a  email  plHtform  atlBclicd  to  two  poles  projecting  equally  from  each 

end,  and  carried  by  ' '^ '  -  — '—  -■— -      "'*— '  ■- 

arcmadeofrarioui 
fonns,  widely  dif- 
fering from  each 
other,  to  suit  the 
particular  work  for 
wliich  they  are 
intended,  na  ex- 
cavator's barrows, 
brictmakpr'a  har- 
rows, Sec,  but  all 
□f  iLein  are  cun- 

•tnictedwith  ■  «ingle  wheel  in  front,  and  two 
handles  behind.  Burrows  are  an  advinilageaus 
mode  of  employing  the  power  of  men  ;  Bccord- 
■Dg  to  Coulumb,  e.  man  with  a  bsirow  will  do 
half  HB  much  more  work  m  he  can  do  with  a 
hod.  The  longer  the  arms  of  the  barrow,  the 
leu  i*  the  labonr  of  wheeling  it.  A  great 
Improvement  has  been  mude  in  whcel-hnrrowi, 
by  the  addition  of  two  long  leaf-sprinf^s,  in  the 
outer  end  of  which  the  pivot  of  ihc  wheel 
turns,  inslend  of  being  carried  by  slitT  inflexible 
ums,  6M  heretofore.  In  the  conslruciion  of 
docks,  canals,  embankments,  8rc ,  one  very 
great  portion  of  the  labour  consists  in  raising 
the  earth  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  and 
this  is  mostly  done  by  barrowaj  but  the  common 
mode  of  harrowing,  by  which  one  man  is  drawn 
almost  verticAl1yu{iHii  inclined  plane,  along  with 
aloaded  barrow,  wliilst  another  man  descends  a 
■imilar  plane  with  an  empty  harrow,  is  extremely 
dangerous,  many  men  having  lost  their  lives,  or 
having  been  seriously  injured  by  it.  In  the 
following  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Matthews,  nnd 
which  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Society  of 
Alls,  by  an  honorary  gold  medal,  these  evils 
arc  entirely  avoided,  as  the  borrows  ore  alter- 
nately drawn  up  and  let  down  without  any 
uorkman  accom])nnying  them,  a  a  is  a  plank 
10  or  1 1  inches  wide,  laid  at  d  small  angle  lui- 
ficient  to  keep  the  barrow-wheel  in  contact 
with  it,  and  two  strips  bb  are  spiked  to  the 
edge  of  the  plank,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  for 
the  wheel  of  the  harrow  lo  nm  in ;  two  pieces 
of  quartering,  or  small  spars  c  c,  are  lixed  on 
eacR  side,  at  o  proper  distance,  to  guide  the 
handle,  by  whicli  the  barrow  is  kept  in  a 
proper  position  afrain^l  the  ptank  upon  which 

the  wheel  rnna       '         

top  of  the  plank. 
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which  the  rope,  or  chain,  is  passed  down  to  the  barrow ;  to  the  end  of  the  ropt 
is  fastened  a  hook,  which  goes  into  an  eye  /  fixed  upon  the  point  of  the  barrow. 
A  pair  of  slings  are  slid  upon  the  handles  of  the  barrow,  previously  fastened 
upon  the  rope  at  a  proper  distance,  to  keep  the  barrow  in  a  right  position  to  be 
drawn  up  the  plane,  or  plank,  which  is  when  the  handles  of  the  barrow  are  a 
little  below  the  horizontal  line  with  the  wheel  of  the  barrow  while  running  up 
the  plank.  The  rope,  after  passing  over  a  pulley  df  passes  through  another 
leading  pulley  ^,  at  a  proper  height  to  suit  the  drah  of  a  horse,  and  is  con- 
nected to  a  similar  apparatus  at  another  inclined  plane,  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  former,  somewhat  exceeding  the  length  of  the  planes  on  which  the 
barrows  run.  A  horse  is  attached  by  a  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  rope  ^  g,  and  alternately  traversins;  between  the  two  stations,  raises 
a  loaded  barrow  at  one  station,  or  plane,  whilst  an  empty  one  descends  at  the 
other,  unaccompanied  by  a  man.  The  pulley  d  is  elevated  so  high  as  to  let  the 
rope  from  the  barrow  clear  the  bank,  and  yet  incline  so  much  inward  that  the 
barrow  clears  the  bank  as  it  swings  in,  and  lands  itself  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  man  has  only  to  fix  the  ropes  to  the  empty  barrow,  and  wheel  the 
full  one  away. 

BARYTES.  An  alkaline  earth,  most  commonly  found  combined  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  heavy  spar.  The  experiments  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  show  barytes  to  be  an  oxide  of  a  metal  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Barium,  which  see.     See  also  Chemistry. 

BASALTES,  in  Natural  History,  a  heavy  hard  stone,  most  commonly  black, 
or  greenish,  consisting  of  prismatic  crystals,  the  number  of  whose  sides  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  world,  but  nowhere  exists  in  greater 
variety  than  in  Scotland.  A  celebrated  range  of  columnar  basalt  exists  in 
Ireland,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  It  consists  of 
three  piers  of  three  colunms,  which  extend  several  hundred  feet  into  the  sea. 
These  columns  are,  for  the  most  part,  hexagonal,  and  fit  very  accurately 
together,  but,  generally  not  adherent  to  each  other,  although  water  cannot 
penetrate  between  them.  Basaltes,  when  calcined  and  pulverized,  forms  a 
good  substitute  for  puzzolana,  in  the  composition  of  hydraulic  cement,  having 
the  property  of  hardening  under  water;  and  it  has  also  been  converted  into 
glass,  from  which  wine  bottles  have  been  manufactured. 

BASE  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  lowest  part  of  any  thing ;  thus,  in 
Geometry,  it  is  the  lowest  side  of  the  perimeter  of  a  figure ;  in  Architecture, 
the  lowest  part  of  a  column,  or  pedestal ;  in  Building,  3ie  lowest  apartment  is 
also  called  the  basement. 

BASE,  in  Surveying,  is  a  line  measured  with  the  greatest  exactness,  on  which 
a  series  of  triangles  are  constructed,  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of  objects 
and  places. 

BASE,  in  Chemistry.  Any  body  which  is  dissolved  by  another  body,  which  it 
receives  and  fixes,  and  with  whicn  it  forms  a  compound,  may  be  called  the  base 
of  that  compound.  Thus,  for  example,  the  base  of  neutral  salts,  are  the  alka- 
line, earthy,  and  metallic  matters,  which  are  saturated  by  the  several  acids,  and 
form,  with  them,  these  neutral  salts. 

BASKET.  A  fabrication  woven  of  straw,  rushes,  canes,  and  other  elastic 
materials ;  but,  in  this  country,  principally  of  willow ;  which  last,  according  to 
their  growth,  are  called  osiers  and  sallows.  Osiers  for  white  work  are  deprived 
of  their  bark  by  an  instrument  called  the  braker,  and  afterwards  are  cleaned 
by  a  common  uiife.  They  are  then  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  in  order  to  dry 
tnem  thoroughly ;  after  which  they  are  housed,  and  kept  carefully  from  mois- 
tare,  which,  if  attended  to,  will  preserve  them  for  years.  The  same  precautions 
against  moisture  are  necessary  for  preserving  osiers  with  their  bark  on.  When 
diese  osiers  are  intended  to  be  used,  they  are  soaked  for  a  few  days,  according 
to  their  age  and  dryness.  Osiers  deprived  of  their  bark  are  assorted  by  the 
basket- rouer  into  large  and  small  rods,  according  to  the  work  for  which  they 
are  intended ;  the  larger  ones  forming  the  slat  and  skeleton  of  the  basket,  and 
Uie  smaller  ones  for  weaving  the  bottom  and  sides.  For  common  work,  such  as 
dothas-baskets,  market-boskets,  &c.,  the  rods  are  used  whole ;  but,  for  the  finer 
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work,  as  table-mats,  fruit  and  work  baskets,  and  the  like,  the  osiers  are  divided 
into  four  parts,  lengthways,  which  are  called  splits,  and  these  are  afterwards 
reduced  to  various  degrees  of  fineness,  when  they  are  called  skeins.  The 
method  of  making  a  basket  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  as  follows  : — The  workman 
having  cut  off  the  large  ends  of  as  many  osiers  as  he  deems  necessar}',  and  of 
a  length  somewhat  more  than  the  width  of  the  bottom,  lays  them  on  tlie  floor 
in  pairs,  all  ranging  the  same  way ;  he  then  places  on  them  two  of  the  longest 
osiers,  with  their  largest  ends  towards  him,  crossing  the  direction  of  the  former; 
on  the  large  ends  of  the  two  long  osiers  he  places  his  foot,  weaving  each  alter- 
nately under  and  over  the  short  ends,  which  confines  them  in  their  places,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  slat,  or  slate,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  bucket. 
He  next  takes  the  long  end  of  one  of  the  two  rods,  and  proceeds  to  weave  it 
mider  and  over  the  pairs  of  short  ends  all  round  the  bottom,  until  he  has  wove 
the  whole  of  it;  this  is,  likewise,  done  with  the  remaining  osier,  and  after  this 
is  exhausted,  other  long  osiers  are  wove  in,  until  the  bottom  is  of  a  size  sufficient 
for  the  intended  basket.  The  workman  next  proceeds  to  sharpen  the  ends  of  as 
many  long  and  stout  osiers  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  the  ribs,  or  skeleton  of 
the  basket ;  the  sliarpened  ends  are  planted,  or  forced,  between  the  rods  of  the 
bottom,  and  arc  tun:  -d  up  in  the  direction  of  tiie  sides,  and  the  other  rods  arc 
woven  in  and  out,  between  each  of  the  uprights,  until  the  basket  is  raised  to 
the  intended  height.  To  finish  the  edge,  or  bnm  of  the  basket,  the  ends  of  the 
ribs,  which  are  now  standing  up  perpendicularly,  are  tunied  down  over  each 
other  in  a  manner  easily  understood  by  inspecting  a  basket,  although  difficult 
to  describe.  There  remains  only  to  add  the  handle ;  this  is  done  by  planting 
or  forcing  down  close  to  each  other,  between  the  weaving  of  the  sides,  two  or 
three  osiers,  cut  to  a  proper  length ;  when  in  their  place,  a  hole  is  made  through 
them,  about  two  inches  from  the  brim,  into  which  a  pin  is  put,  to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  out ;  they  are  then  covered,  or  bound  together  with  skeins,  some- 
times of  various  colours,  forming  different  kinds  of  platting  on  the  handle. 
Basket-work  is  well  adapted  to  many  other  pur])oscs  than  tliose  to  which  it  is 
at  present  applied,  as  it  combines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  three  qualities  of 
■trength,  lightness,  and  elasticity. 

BASSOON,  a  musical  wind  instrument,  blown  with  a  reed,  furnished  with 
eleven  holes,  and  used  as  a  bass  to  hautboys,  flutes,  &c. 

BASSOKINE.  A  name  given  to  a  substance  which  is  extracted  from  the  gum 
lesins,  by  successively  treating  them  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  bassorine 
being  insoluble  in  these  liquids,  remains  mixed  merely  with  the  woody  particles, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  separate  it  by  repeated  washings  and  decantations, 
because  one  of  its  properties  is  to  swell  extremely  in  the  water,  and  to  become 
very  buoyant  This  substance  swells  up  in  cold  as  well  as  boiling  water,  without 
any  of  its  parts  dissolving.  It  is  soluble,  however,  almost  completely  by  the 
aid  of  heat  in  water  sharpened  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

BATH.  A  receptacle  of  water  in  which  to  plunge,  wash,  or  bathe  the  body. 
The  practice  of  bathing,  although  not  so  common  in  this  country  as  on  the 
continent,  is  daily  becoming  more  general ;  and,  in  most  large  towns,  there  are 
public  establishments,  where,  at  a  very  short  notice,  warm,  cold,  and  vapour 
oaths,  either  plain,  saline,  or  medicated,  may  be  had.  From  the  beneficial 
effects  of  hot  baths,  in  sudden  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  of 
cholera,  portable  baths,  of  various  kinds,  have  been  constructed,  by  means  of 
which  a  hot  bath  may  be  speedily  prepared  in  a  sick  chamber ;  and  the  appa- 
ratus occupying  but  little  space,  can  be  easily  stowed  away  when  not  in  use. 
The  annexed  cut  represents  a  simple  and  effectual  apparatus  of  this  description, 
invented  by  Mr.  Benham,  of  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  a  represents 
the  ordinary  bath  filled  with  water  to  the  proper  height ;  b  a  fiurnace  for  heating 
the  water ;  and  c  a  fender  to  keep  in  the  fuel  and  ashes ;  at  the  end  d  e  the 
bath  has  a  double  case,  at  top  and  bottom  of  which  there  are  apertures  com- 
municating with  a  double-cased  boiler  that  entirely  surrounds  the  fire.  The 
water  thus  heated  naturally  ascends  and  enters  the  bath  at  e,  while  the  cold 
water  to  supply  its  place  enters  the  boiler  at  d ;  thus  a  continued  circulation  of 
&e  water  is  effectca  by  this  arrangement,  so  as  to  heat  it  very  quickly,  and  by 
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?nlly  and  agreeably  Biliialod,  Ihan  if  placed  under  the 
luitb  as  uiual ;  f  a  a  pump,  the  lower  end  of  trhioh  dipn  into  a  amsJI  well  4t 
the  botloffl  of  thebBthfoTdiBchargiTig  the  water;  g'aa  gmall  wrought-iron  Sua; 
th«  whole  rttni  upon  ci 


In  Mr.  Hick's  portable  bsthi,  a  broad  shallow  flue  of  metal  u  conttnicted 
u^dcmi^Bth  the  bath,  and  in  the  flue  is  ignited  a  determinate  quantity  of  the 
nil  of  turpentine,  or  other  inflummable  liquid,  supplied  tram  a  resenoir  above, 
in  the  side  of  the  balh,  and  regulated  by  a  stop-cock.  The  vapour  arising  from 
the  combustion  is  carried  off  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  the  apartment  in  which 
the  both  is  placed.  Bv  a  slight  modification  of  the  foregoing  plan,  the  patente* 
purposes  to  employ  the  flame  of  condensed  inflammable  ga«  for  heating  the 
water  rapidly ;  and  in  the  water  may  be  infused  herbs,  or  other  medicaments, 
for  patients  who  may  be  labouring  under  cutaneous  diseases.  By  these  arrange- 
ments, a  portable  warm  bath  is  prepared  in  a  few  minutes. 

BATHS  in  Chemistry,  a  contrivance  for  subjecting  different  substances 
either  to  a  steady  heat,  not  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations,  or  to  a  temperature 
which  shall  nei'er  exceed  the  boiling  point  of  water.  In  the  first  case,  the 
vesiiel  containing  the  substance  to  be  heated  is  imbedded  In  a  vessel  conlainmg 
sand,  or  other  slow  conductor  of  caloric,  and  set  in  a  furnace,  and  this  is  called 
•  sand  bathj  but  if  it  is  desired  that  the  temperature  shall  not  exceed  212°, 
water  is  substitute  for  sand,  and  this  is  called  a  water-bath.  A  familiar  example 
of  a  WBtet^bath  is  the  common 
glue-pot,  which  consists  simply 
ot  a  vessel  containing  water,  in 
.  which  ii  imroeraed  another  ves- 
sel euutaining  the  glue.  Mr. 
Vasie    recently    patented    culi- 
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cipfe,  an  illustration  of  which 
subjoined;  a  being  the  external 
msel  containing  water ;  b  the 
interttal  vessel  containing  the 
food;  and  c  the  cover.  The 
principle  of  this  method  of  limit- 
ing the  temperature  has  received 
a  more  extensive  application,  by 
Hetsrs.  Beale  and  Porter,  who 
have  obtained  a  patent  for  em- 
ploying,  as  a  healing  medium, 
various  substances,  which  riae  in  vapour  at  different  degrees  of  the  thermometrie 
scale,  some  exceeding,  and  others  falling,  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  such 
aa  alcohol,  ether,  naphtha,  turpentine,  and  various  essential  oils.  Under  the 
haad  BoiLia  will  be  found  a  description  of  an  apparatus  upon  this  principle. 

BATTERING  RAM.     An  ancient  military  engine,  used  for  destroying  the 
vails  of  fortified  places,  hut  which,  since  the  invention  of  funpowJcr,  is  no 
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longer  used  for  that  purpose,  as,  by  means  of  cannon,  the  attack  can  be  made 
firom  a  much  greater  distance ;  but  machines  of  this  description  are  still  some- 
times employed  in  taking  down  old  and  massive  walls.  The  battering  rams  of 
the  ancients  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  first  consisted  merely  of  a  heavy  beam, 
with  a  head  of  iron,  which  the  soldiers  bore  in  their  arms,  and  assailed  the 
walls  by  main  strength.  The  second  sort  was  much  more  powerful  and  effective. 
In  ihese  the  beam  was  suspended  by  chains  from  a  frame ;  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  mass  of  the  beam  being  puUed  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  ropes,  they 
were  suddenly  let  go,  causing  the  head  of  the  ram  to  strike  the  wall  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  mass,  and  the  space  through  which  it 
movea.  Some  of  these  instruments  were  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  of 
immense  power.  That  of  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  been  120  feet  long,  and  to 
have  weighed  100,000  lbs.  The  effect  of  some  of  these  instruments,  was  much 
superior  to  any  we  can  produce  by  our  breaching  cannon ;  for  if  the  weight  of  a 
battering  ram,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  10  feet  in  a  second,  were  no  more 
than  170  times  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  moving  at  the  rate  of  1700  feet  in  a 
second,  the  momenta  of  both  forces  would  be  equal ;  but  as  the  weight  of  these 
ancient  machines  was  much  greater  than  1 70  times  that  of  our  heaviest  cannon 
balls,  their  momentum,  or  impetus,  to  overturn  walls,  and  demolish  buildings, 
was  much  superior  to  that  exerted  by  our  modern  artillery. 

BEAM,  in  Building,  a  piece  of  timber  resting  upon  walls,  and  used  to  sup- 
port the  floors  or  fronts  of  houses,  to  suspend  weights  from,  &c.  The  strength 
of  beams  to  each  other  b  inversely  as  the  length,  and  directly  as  the  breadth 
and  the  square  of  their  depth  ;  their  depth,  therefore,  is  generally  made  greater 
than  their  breadth,  as,  by  this  means,  greater  strength  may  be  obtained  with 
less  material ;  thus  diminishing  both  the  weight  and  the  cost.  Beams  are 
variously  named,  according  to  the  situations  they  occupy  in  a  building.  A  tie- 
beam  is  a  horizontal  beam,  extending  from  the  opposite  walls  of  a  building,  and 
having  notches  near  the  extremities  against  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  prin- 
cipal rafters  of  the  roof  abut,  by  which  means  the  tlinist  of  the  rafters  is  exerted 
against  the  tie-beam,  instead  of  acting  against  the  walls.  A  girder  is  a  stout 
beam,  extending  from  one  side  of  a  building  to  the  opposite  one,  and  used  to 
carry  the  joists :  when  the  distance  between  the  walls  is  great,  it  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  a  tie  to  the  walls.     A  bressummer  is  a  beam  used  to  support  a 

Sortion  of  a  building  above  a  considerable  opening  similar  to  a  lintel  over  a 
oor-way.  When  a  beam  projects  from  a  wall,  the  outer  end  being  unsupported, 
it  is  termed  a  cantilever.  In  cases  where  the  distance  between  the  pomts  of 
support  is  great,  and  the  load  to  be  sustained  by  a  beam  is  considerable,  instead 
of  a  beam  formed  of  one  piece,  a  frame  of  timber,  called  a  truss,  is  employed, 
which,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  inclined  beams,  abutting  against 
notches  in  a  horizontal  beam  near  its  extremities ;  and  the  upper  ends  of  the 
beams  meeting  in  a  point  upon  which  the  load  rests,  by  which  means  the  pres- 
sure is  transferred  from  the  centre  of  the  beam,  to  the  part  of  it  which  is  over 
the  points  of  support,  and  the  stress  upon  the  beam  is  changed  from  a  transverse 
strain  to  a  tensile  strain,  operating  in  tlie  direction  of  the  fibres.  Roofs  and  centres 
of  bridges  are  specimens  of  trusses,  and  are  framed  upon  the  same  principle, 
although  more  complex  in  the  form.     The  methods  of  forming  trusses  are  very 

Fig.  1. 
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varied,  depending  partly  upon  the  uses  for  which  they  arc  intended  ;  the  following 
description  of  a  very  neat,  simple,  and  effectual  method  of  constructing  rafters  for 
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a  nearly  flat  roof,  invented  by  Mr.  Smart,  of  tbe  Ordnance  Wharf,  West- 
minster Bridge,  is  an  extract  taken  from  the  inventor's  communication 
to  tbe  Society|of  Arts.  "  I  take  a  square  spar  of  the  usual  size  for  a  rafter, 
and,  by  meansof  a  circular  saw,  maVc  an  incision  in  it  as  shown  at  b  b,  Fig.  1 
page  156.  I  then  make  the  cut  c  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and  equi- 
oistant  from  the  two  ends ;  lastly,  I  make  the  two  cuts  d  dy  taking  out  a 
thin  wedge  from  each  place.  The  two  pieces  c  d  are  then  to  be  gently 
raised  up,  till  they  form  an  angle  of  10^  or  12<>,  with  tlie  piece  b  b, 
and  are  secured  in  their  place  by  the  insertion  of  a  key-wedge  e  of 
seasoned  oak,  as  represented  at  Fig.  2.  It  is  obvious  that  a  weight 
pressing  on  the  key-wedge  of  this  rafter  (the  ends  being  ])roperIy  sup- 
ported), will  be  sustained  till  either  the  fibres  of  the  wood  forming 
the  string  are  drawn  asunder,  or  till  the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  wood 
forming  the  butt-ends  of  the  rafters  be  destroyed :  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  lateral  pressure  on  the  wall."  The  above  rafter  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Bow  caid  String  Rafter.'' 

Another  rafter  upon  the  same  principle,  by  the  inventor  of  the  fore- 
going, is  shown  in  the  margin.  The  rafter,  wliich  is  56  feet  between 
the  bearings,  is  made  out  of  a  scantling  10  inches  by  4.  An  incision 
is  made  by  a  circular  saw,  from  the  middle  nearly  to  each  end ;  a 
traDsverse  cut  is  then  made  at  a,  through  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  it,  and  at  each  end  6  6  of  the  incision,  a  transverse  piece,  of  a 
wedge  shape,  is  cut  out,  reaching  nearly  to  the  longitudinal  incision, 
but  not  so  near  as  to  separate  the  parts.  Short  pieces  of  wood  are 
then  inserted  between  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the  rafter,  and  the 
whole  are  secured  by  iron  straps.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Smart  was  led 
to  the  foregoing  method  of  forming  rafters,  by  the  following  experi- 
ment, which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
strength  of  a  beam  is  increased  m  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  as 
ttated  by  Belidor,  by  fastening  its  ends  so  as  to  prevent  their 
approach  when  loaded  in  the  middle.  He  placed  a  lath,  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  in  a  strong  frame,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  cut,  which 
biroke  with  a  load  of         p.  .  v 

lllbyplacedonitsmid-        \1  b Ul 

die.  Henexttookalath    L  ' 

of-lhe  same  wood,  and 

fixed  it  firmly  at  the 

ends,  by  means  of  the    0  [I ' 

prmectmg  pieces  h  b 

and  tbe  wedges  e  c,  and 

ascertained     that      it 

would  sustain,  by  this    r 

ttmn^enent,  a  load  of 

270  Im.  whence  it  appears  that  the  strength  of  the  lath  was  increased 

neariy  25  times,  by  merely  securing  it  well  at  the  ends. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  trussed  girder  of  wrought  iron, 
aimilar  in  construction  to  the  foregoing.  This  girder  is  made  by 
wdding  an  arched  bar  of  wrought  iron  to  a  longer  straight  bar,  and 
then  turning  the  ends  of  this  latter  either  up  or  down,  as  may  be  most 
coDvenient  for  the  particular  use  to  which  the  girder  is  to  be  applied. 
1 1  are  the  places  where  the  bars  are  welded  together  that  compose 
the  girder ;  k  ti  the  ends  of  the  straight  bar  turned  either  up  or 
down.  The  arch  is  prevented  from  buckung,  when  the  weight  presses 
upon  it,  by  means  of  blocks  of  well-seasoned  wood,  inserted  at  inter- 
vals between  the  two  bars,  and  secured  in  their  places  by  the  iron  straps 


V  V.  Beams  of  wr.iuglit  ircn  mode  in  tIJ*  nay  will,  in  Mr.  Smart's  opinion, 
■ujipott  u  neiglit  «>  mu^li  greater  than  cast  iron  one«  of  equal  dimeiiaiona, 
tliat  they  may  be  made  of  any  given  attength  at  half  the  coit  of  equivalent 
beams  of  cait  iron. 

The  cuton  the  left  repieienli  one  of  the  iron  girdert  employed  in  building  the 
London  University.     The  whole  length  it  36  feet,  and  cast  in  one  piece ;  It 
rites  in  the  middle  about  25  inches,  and  is  provided  with  a  wrought  iron  tie  or 
^dfe,  circular  bolt  of  about  3  inches  diameter,  which  passes      pig_  | 
[      ™-'  through  apertures  in  the  seriei  of  prqecting   pie — 
I  n         shoini,  and  is  itrongty  screwed  up  at  the  ends 
I  I  On  each  side  of  the  girder  are  bolted  wooden  tm 

lings,  into  which  the  joists  are  framed. 

£ig.  1    represents   a   trussed   girder,  iDVented   by 

Mr.  J.  Conder,  on  the  principle  of  suspension;   ant* 

Figi.  2,  3,  4, 5,  represent  separate  parts  of  the  plan  n 

trussing,  and  the  same  letten  refer  to  similar  parts  ii 

all  the  ligures.   The  girder  a  a  t'^.  1  is  furnished  with 

'  -  •oa  plates,  turned  down  at  right  angles,  to  exteud 

ts  ends.     These  end  plates  nave  on  their  upper 

surfaces  circular  hooked  proiections,  chown  in  elevation 

by  Fig.  2,  and  in  plan  tiy'^.  3.    The  use  of  these 

Fig.  2.  Fig-  S- 


D" 


hooked  projectioas  it  to  reeeive  round  rods  of  wrought 
iron,  bent  m  the  middle  to  correspond  and  fit  into  the 
hooked  projecliooj,  at  represented  by  b  Hg.S.     The 
Fig.*- 


Fig.  5. 


1 


iron  rndi  eitend  along  etch  side  of  the  girder  one- 
third  of  its  length,  In  a  sloping  direction  from  bto  d, 
wbtra  their  eDda  pass  through  hdea  in  crott  pieces  <^ 


iron,  and  ue  ucured  by  icrewitig  thereon  nota,  aa  shown  at  Fig.  4.  Betircen 
the  piece*  d  d  and  the  lovei  lide  of  the  girder  are  placed  priim-ahaped  blocks 
of  oak  e  c,  ihowa  in  uction  by  Fa.  S,  which  vary  in  size  according  to  the  depth 
of  tlie  roof  or  door  which  the  girder  ii  intended  to  luppoct.  Beluw  the  middle 
of  the  girder,  and  parallel  thereto,  extendi  adngle  rod/,  equal  in  itrength  to  a 
double  rod  (  t ;  Ihii  rod  pauei  through  the  middle  of  the  zton  pieces  d  d,  and 
)•  tecured  by  nuti  icreired  on  iti  enu,  as  represented  by  Fig.  4.  All  the  parti 
of  the  truss  may  be  brought  to  any  reguired  leiuion,  and  the  eirder  made  to 
camber  simply  by  icrewm^  up  one  oi  the  nuts  on  the  Toi^  A  lamewhat 
nrnpler  plan  u  represented  m  the  fallowing  figure,  whilst  it  ponesses  the  same 


adrantaees  as  to  strength  and  durability.  The  girder  if  to  be  trussed,  ia  divided 
longiludinaUy  into  two  flitches,  and  between  them  jb  introduced  ft  single  rod  of 
iron  e,  the  ends  of  which  pass  tlirough  the  kneed  pktes  b  b,  and  are  then 
Mcnred  by  screwed  nuts ;  the  ends  of  the  flitch  are  bevelled  off  at  right  angles, 
to  the  direction  of  the  trussed  rod.  Beneath  the  ffirder  are  placed  two  triangular 
bjocki  d  d,  proportionate  (□  tlie  strength  required.  The  two  Bitches  are  kept 
Apart  the  thickness  of  the  truss  rod  by  the  introductioti  of  slips  of  wood  betwem 
them,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  strap*  at  e  «  s  e. 

Mr.  Renton  s  arrangement  of  the  suspension  trussedgirderi*  ahown  in  the  figurei 
*         ''       Fiff.  1  is  tui  elevation  of  the  truss,  with  one  <^  the  flitches  removed 
F't  1 
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to  show  the  iron  work  ;  and  Flo.  2  is  a  section  of  the  girder,  a  a  the  two  sus- 
pension links,  connected  with  the  two  tie  links  b  b  by  bolts  and  keys,  through 
the  cast  iron  saddle  pieces  d  d.  Tlie  upper 

ends  are  united  to  the  abutment  pieces  ^    «^  ^ 

c  c  by  bolts  passing  through  them ;    the  i^  £j       ^  ^, 

beam  is  adjusted  to  its  bearing,  or  cam- 
bered, if  necessary,  by  the  folding  wedges 
(seen  si  e  e  Fig,  2)  at  the  back  of  the 
saddle  pieces,  which  it  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  steady  sideways  by  blockings 
spiked  to  the  beams.  Figs.  3  and  4,  eleva- 
tion and  plan  of  another  mode  of  connect- 
ing the  tie  links  and  adjusting  them  by 
wedges.  Fig,  5,  another  form  of  link,  which 
maybe  used,  instead  of  the  double  bar  link. 
The  subjoined  figures  represent  one 
of  the  girders  employed  at  Messrs.  Nichol- 
son's mstillery,  to  support  a  liquor  back 
containing  19000  gallons,  v?hich,  when 
full,  weighs  nearly  100  tons.  Fig.  1 
is  the  elevation  of  the  girder,  with  one 

of  the  flitches  removed.   Fig.  2  a  plan  of  JL — ^  ^rHB 

the  truss,  a  a  a  Fig.  1  are  three  strong 
plates  of  cast  iron,  forming  a  sort  of  arch, 
of  which  the  centre  piece  m.iy  be  con- 
sidered the  key-stone,  and  b  b  cast  iron 
plates,  resting  on  the  wall,  as  the  abut- 
ments, e  c  cast  iron  blocks,  in  which  the 
upper  ends  of  the  two  side  plates  a  a,  and 
the  ends  of  the  middle  plate  are  lodged ; 
dd  blocks  of  cast  iron,  which  are  screwed 
up  against  the  under  side  of  the  girder, 
by  nuts  on  the  end  of  the  screw-bolts 
passing  through  the  blocks  c  c.  e  is  one 
of  two  wrought-iron  tie  bars,  passing 
through  the  blocks  d  d  and  b  hj  and  se- 
cured by  nuts  at  the  ends  e,  and  which 
ends,  as  a  further  security,  are  chained.  IJO;': 

The  blocks  b  b  have  protuberances  // 
which  are  let  into  the  bearing  timbers  g 
on  the  walls  //.      The  ends  /  6  of  the 
blocks  incline  outwards  about  10  degrees, 
on    which   account   the   flitches   of   the 
girder  cannot  slip  down,  but  must  press 
at  the  angle  b,  as  must  also  the  points 
between  6/  of  the  plates  a  a,  when  the 
weight  presses  down  the  queens  by  the 
part  of   the    girder    bearing    on    their 
shoulder  or  on  the  blocks  d  df  thus  giving 
the  whole  weight  to  the  bars  e  in   the        ___^ 
direction  of  their  length,  just  as  if  the       o\  J  ^ 
weight  were  suspended   vertically   from       or~\  m 
those  bars,  or  nearly  so,  the  girder  being      ^ — ' 
merely  a  rest  for  the  base  of  the  back. 
Fig.  3  is  the  end,  with  the  girder  trussed 
on ;    4  is  the  end  view  of  the  blocks  d  d^ 

through  which  the  tie  bars  pass;    5  a  '\    **  ^ '% 

section   of  the   inner   part   of    the   end 

block,  when  trussed  ;  6  is  one  of  the  iron  braces  which  saddle  over  the  flitchM, 
to  keep  them  to  at  top ;  and  7  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  oak  which  fit  into  the 
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e  th«  b«ariug.   Tlie  bane  are  2jkbchM 

. »r,  or  upwardB  of  3}  inche*  area. 

Wc  ihall  conciiide  this  article  with  a  deicription  of  a  tnisaed  girder  propOMd 
by  Mr.  GaUendge,  and  which  we  insert  rather  for  the  novelty 
or  the  contrivance,  than  for  any  great  merit  which  we  can  ^  _ 

diacoTer  in  it.  a  in  a  beam  of  wood  or  girder  to  be  truased, 
lodging  on  the  walli  h.  bob  a  wrought  iron  plate  or  bar  lying 
on  the  beam,  and  attached  to  iron  levers  b  c  dhy  pivots  at  S. 
ThcM  levera  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  tlie  beam  by  iron  platea 
'e  fulcra,  c  being  the  centre.   To  the  lower  e:  ' 


or  piiola  of  the  arm  c  dii  attached  a  bar  of  ii 


Wai 


ir  bar  w 


are  kept  below  the  beam  by  caat  iron  blocks  k.  The  object  of 
thi*  construction  ia  to  cause  any  weight  laid  upon  the  beam  at 
g  to  counteract  it*  own  tendency  to  oend  the  beam,  by  its  in- 
creasing the  tension  of  the  suspension  rods  I  m  I,  which  would 
cauw  ue  blocki  it  it  to  rise ;  but  the  weight  of  any  load  is 
made  to  increaae  the  tension  of  the  tie-bar  by  much  simpler 
mean*  in  tome  of  the  trusses  previously  described,  aa  in  Smart's 
bow  and  string  rafter,  or  in  the  girders  at  Mr.  Nicholson's 
distillery. 

BEDSTEAD.  The  funns  of  bedsteads  are  so  numerous, 
and  at  the  tame  time,  so  well  known,  as  to  render  description  at 
once  tedious  and  unnecessary  ;  wc  shall,  therefore,  rnerely  notice 
a  bedstead  designed  eipecially  for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  RanfiuB,  of  Pentonville,  and  ia  named  by  him 
the  Patent  Invalid  Bedstead.  In  the  engraving  in  the  next  page, 
which  is  a  penpective  representation  ol  Ihia  invention,  A  repre- 
senla  the  bedatesd ;  B,  awing  frame,  showing  the  head  and  foot 
frame*  raised ;  C,  riainc  head  frame ;  D,  risine  foot  frame ;  E 
!n  tlie  figures  underneath  showa  the  elevation  of  the  knee-joint; 
F,  folding  side  frame.  The  patient  lies  on  the  mattresa  on  the 
swing-frame,  which  may  rest  on  the  mattress  beneath ;  or,  if 
deairable  to  be  softer,  on  a  bed ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
forming the  offices  of  nature  with  cleanlineaa  and  comfort,  the 
■wing-nme  is  raised  up  by  turning  the  handles  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  bedstead  (otie,  or  both,  as  the  occasion  may  require), 
■o  aa  to  admit  a  bed-pan  to  he  placed  beneath  a  circular  hole 
in  the  mattreaa  (the  ciuhion  which  fastens  in  underneath  with 
•  buckle  and  strap  having  been  previously  removed).  By 
laisine  the  iwing  frame  higher,  the  bed  beneath  can  be  shaken 
up  without  inconvenience  to  ibe  patient.  In  atthmalic  and 
oUier  complaints,  where  a  difficulty  of  breathing  is  experienced, 
the  rising  bead  frame  may  be  elevated  so  as  to  dve  the  utmost 
relief  the  nature  of  the  diaoriler  will  admit  of.  As  persons  long 
confined  to  bed  grow  weary  of  lying  in  one  position,  a  change 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  attendants,  and,  m 
■ome  eaaes  without  it.  If,  for  example,  it  is  wished  to  raise  the 
fe«t,  llie  attendant  raises  the  rising  foot  frame  by  the  hand  hole 
in  the  foot  board,  and  the  swine  bracket  fixed  beneath  drops 
into  the  rockt  cut  on  each  aide  of  the  swing  frame,  and  aiipporta 
it  at  the  desired  elevation ;  again,  if  the  kneea  require  to  be 
niied,  the  frarac  is  raised  aa  shown  in  the  figure  E,  the  ends  of  the  frame 
dropping  into  the  rack  before-mentioned ;  if  it  19  wished  to  raise  and  support 
the  body  on  one  lide,  the  folding  frame  being  introduced  between  the  mattresa 
and  the  awing  frame,  and  Ibe  upper  leaf  of  it  raised,  the  patient  is  quietly 
turned  on  his  side,  and  supported  in  that  position  by  the  bracket  dropping  into 
the  TBcka  cut  in  the  lower  leaf  as  shown  in  the  figure  F;  in  short,  the  appc- 
i«lu«  may  be  arranged  to  suit  any  position  which  may  be  desired ;  and  for  the 
■ccommodation  it  affordi  to  tho  mvalid,  and  for  the  Ihcillty  with  which  (ha 


raquiiite  cbaugei  are  effected,  we  think  this  appiumtui  auperior  to  any  invention 
of  tlie  kind  which  hai  come  under  our  notice. 

BEEHIVE.  An  artificial  habitation  for  bees,  usually  cooBtnieted  of  atnw.  Thi* 
dcKiiption  of  hive  is  lo  well  knomi,  that  we  ihoU  only  remark  upon  one  or  two 
enential  points.  First,  care  ahould  be  taken  to  have  the  hive  made  of  clean 
and  good  straw,  and  of  suitable  thickness ;  and,  secondly,  it  should  be  well 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and  rains,  for  if  once  the  net  penetrates  the  hives, 
it  affects  the  combs,  and  the  bees  gettine  a  distaste  for  their  home,  will  work 
dowly,  and  often  desert  it  altogether.  TIib  culture  of  bees  has,  for  some  yean 
past,  been  an  object  of  much  attention  in  this  country,  and  numerous  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  construction  of  the  hives,  by  which  the  cruel 
practice  of  destroymg  the  bees  to  obtain  their  honey  is  obviated,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  very  considerably  increased  by  the  management  of  the  hives  and  Uieir 
inmates.  Amongst  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  Mr. 
Hott,  of  Moulton  Chapel,  Lincoln ihire,  stands  distinguished  for  the  miprove- 
ments  he  has  introduced  in  the  structure  of  beeliives,  and  the  management  of 
lbs  bees.  The  most  essential  part  of  his  plan  consists  in  regulating  the  heat  of 
tlie  hives  by  means  of  ventilation,  so  as  to  prevent  (he  swarming  of  the  bees ; 
at  the  same  Ume  obliging  them  to  exchange  a  hive  filled  with  honey  for  an 
Bmpty  one  placed  by  the  side  of  it.  The  cut  represents  an  elevation  of  one  of 
the  forms  of  hives  adopted  bv  Mr.  Mott,  inclosed  in  a  frame  like  that  of  a 
watchman's  box,  but  surrounded  h}^  trellis-work  (not  shown)  instead  of  close 
boards.  The  lower  portion  g  I  being  the  warmest,  is  the  apartment  for  the 
queen  and  the  larvte.  llu  entrance  for  (he  bees  is  at  a  narrow  hole  at  the 
Mck  of  die  bive,  as  at  e,  near  to  the  ventilators  » t>,  which  are  tin  tubes  open 
«n  the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  perforated  intemall;  with  minute  holes  (lo 
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prevent  the  bees  frain  puiing  through)  prtgec  t- 
ing  horiiontally  toward*  the  centre  of  the 
hive;  above  there  isftfloor,  with  largeaperturei, 
■hown  by  the  dots,  which  are  coveied  by  the 
Teceptaclei  Tor  the  honey  r  r  r  r,  into  which 
the  bees,  therefore,  enter  from  beneath. 
The  compartment  of  the  hive  where  tliese 
veuels  are  placed,  is  made  to  open  and  ihut 
as  a  box,  the  lid  of  which  ii  shown  as 
opened  an  inch  or  two,  and  so  retained  by 
the  cord  and  pulley, 

BEER.  A  fermented  liquor,  which  is 
moat  commonly  prepared  from  malted  bar- 
ley, alihough  It  is  sometimes  made  from 
other  kinds  of  grain,  either  raw,  or  maJted, 
as  wheat,  maize,  millet ;  also  IVom  sugar 
and  molasses ;  and,  recently,  tirom  mangel 
suTzel ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
most  vegetable  substances  which  contain 
■Bccharine  matter,  imcombined  with  any 
acid.  Beer,  or  a  fermented  1  iguor  prepared 
from  grain,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, with  whom,  indeed,  the  art  of  pre- 
Sring  it  is  supposed  to  liave  had  its  rise. 
er  was  also  in  use  with  the  ancient  Gauls, 
Saxons,  Britons,  end  other  nations  of  the  norlh  - 
and  we«t  of  Europe ;  and  is,  at  the  present,  a 

common  beverage  in  most  countries  where  grain  is  plentiful,  and  where  tha 
grape  does  not  flourish.  Park  and  Lander  both  mention  it  as  extensively  used 
m  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  the 
Egyptians,  or  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  used  hops,  or  any  siniilar  tub- 
stanee,  with  their  worts,  on  which  account  their  beer  would  not  be  well  adapted 
for  keeping.  Tliis  improvement  in  the  art  of  brewing  nas  introduced  in 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  at  the  outset  the  prac- 
tice encountered  some  prejudice ;  and,  in  an  old  act  of  parliament,  hops  are 
denounced  as  a  poisonous  weed.  In  England,  two  distinct  sorts  of  beer  are 
known,  called  aU,  and  porter,  or  beer,  and  of  each  sort  there  are  numerous 
Tarielies.  Although  the  difference  in  the  flavour  of  ale  and  of  porter  is  suffi- 
ciently marked,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  way  it  is  produced ;  that  it  is  Dot 
altogether  owing  to  pale  malt  being  used  for  brewing  ale,  as  some  assert,  is 
dear  from  the  fact  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  ale  is  brewed  from  brown 
malt ;  neither  is  it  owing  to  a  larger  quantity  of  hops  being  used  in  making 
porter,  tor  the  pale  ale,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  this  country 
to  India,  contams  a  larger  proportion  of  hops  thoo  the  porter  exported  to  the 
nme  place  ;  neither  will  a  dinerence  in  the  proportions  of  the  malt  to  the 
water  account  for  it,  since  some  ales  are  stronger,  and  others  weaker,  than 
pOTtcT.  It  is  also  singular  that,  although  capital  ale  may  be  brewed  in  private 
bmiliei,  few  persons  but  the  London  brewers,  who  have  very  large  eetablish- 
mrata,  can  make  good  porter.  Allhoush  the  various  causes  we  have  just 
Doticed  may  have  some  efllect,  we  imagme  that  the  difference  is  principally 
c«ued  by  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients  to  tiie  worts  during  the  process  of 
fannentation.  This  practice,  oltbou^  not  openly  avowed,  is,  nevertheless,  well 
known  to  be  pretty  general ;  and  it  is  also  certam  that  some  of  these  additional 
ingredient*  are  of  a  very  noxious  and  unwholesome  description.  For  the  procet* 
of  making  beer,  see  Brewino. 

BEER  MACHINE.  An  ingenious  contrivance,  of  comparatively  recrnt 
iatroductioo,  for  drawing  beer  from  different  casks,  situated  in  an  apartment  or 
odUr  beneath,  without  descending  for  that  purpose ;  by  which  means  much 
tronble  and  great  waste  of  liquor  is  avoided.  Tlie  machine  consists  of  three 
OT  fbnr  nulTlift  and  force  pumps,  firmly  Iwdded  in  two  blocks  of  wood,  and 
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inclosed  in  a  handsome  mahogany  case.  To  the  lower  end  of  each  pump  is 
attached  a  suction  pipe,  which  is  inserted  in  a  cask  of  beer,  (each  pump  being 
employed  to  draw  a  particular  quality  of  beer,)  and  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
pump  proceeds  a  pipe  connected  to  a  nozzle  in  front  of  the  case  of  the  machine. 
The  piston  rod  passes  through  a  small  stuffing  box  on  the  cover  of  the  banel, 
and  tnrough  a  guide,  by  which  its  parallel  movement  is  secured ;  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  slings  to  a  bent  lever,  by  which  it  is  worked.  This  lever  consists  of 
a  short  arm,  to  which  the  slings  are  attached,  and  stands  at  an  angle  of  about 
ISQo  with  the  long  arm  or  handle,  which  works  through  a  slit  in  the  seniicircidar 
head  of  the  case.  A  small  cistern  of  white  metal  is  fitted  to  the  case  beneath 
the  nozzles,  and  from  it  a  pipe  conveys  the  drippings  to  the  waste-butt. 

BELL.  A  hollow  vessel  of  metal,  formed  to  produce  a  sound  by  the  act  of 
striking  it.  The  principal  uses  to  which  bells  are  applied,  are  to  sound  the 
hours,  and  to  summon  persons  from  a  distance.  The  forms  of  bells  vary  con- 
siderably, some  being  segments  of  spheres,  others  truncated  cones,  but  the  most 
common  form  is  that  m  which  the  sides  diminish  in  a  curve  line  from  the  base 
to  the  upper  edge,  the  crown  being  slightly  convex.  The  use  of  bells  is 
very  ancient  and  extensive,  as  they  were  to  be  found  amongst  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Christians,  and  Heathens,  variously  employed.  Their  first  application 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  is  said  to  have  been  about  the  year  400,  and  in  the 
city  of  Nola.  In  Britain,  bells  were  used  in  churches  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century.  Abroad  are  bells  of  dimensions  greatly  exceeding  any  to  be 
met  with  in  this  country.  At  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  was  a  bell  said  to  weigh 
36,000  lbs.  At  Erfurth  is  one  weighing  28,200 lbs.;  its  periphery  is  14 J 
ells,  and  its  height,  4f  ells.  In  the  church  of  St.  Ivan,  at  Moscow,  is  a  bell 
weighing  1!27,836  lbs. ;  but  the  largest  bell  in  the  known  world,  is  the  unsus- 
pended  bell  in  the  Kremlin  of  that  city.  It  is  computed  to  weigh  443,772  lbs. 
In  England,  the  largest  is  "  -Great  Tom,"  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  weighing 
17,000  lbs.;  the  great  bell  of  Lincoln  weighs  9,894,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
8,400  lbs. 

BELL,  DIVING.     See  Diving  Apparatus. 

BELLOWS.  An  instrument  for  directing  a  current  of  air  against  burning 
fuel,  to  increase  the  combustion.  The  ordinary  bellows,  for  domestic  use,  are  so 
well  known,  as  scarcely  to  require  description,  consisting  merely  of  two  flat 
boards,  united  by  a  sort  of  hinge  joint,  and  having  a  piece  of  leather,  (broad  in 
the  middle,  and  narrow  at  the  two  ends,)  nailed  round  tlie  sides  of  the  boards, 
to  allow  them  to  separate  or  move  through  a  small  angle.  In  the  lower  board 
is  a  hole,  through  which  the  air  enters,  upon  raising  the  upper  board ;  but  being 
prevented  from  escaping  on  pressing  down  the  upper,  by  a  leather  flap  valve, 
which  covers  the  hole,  it  is  forced  through  a  pipe  or  nozzle  fitted  at  the  junction  of 
the  boards,  and  having  a  small  valve  behind  it,  opening  outwards.  For  bellows 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  see  Blowing  Machines. 

BEN,  Oil  op.  This  is  obtained  from  the  ben  nut  by  simple  pressure.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  not  growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or  at  least  not  until  it  has 
stood  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  used  in  extracting  the 
aromatic  principle  of  such  odoriferous  flowers  as  yield  little  or  no  essential  oil 
in  distillation. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  An  acid  commonly  obtained  from  benzoin,  although  it 
exists  in  various  substances,  as  vegetable  balsams,  cinnamon,  the  urine  of  horses, 
cows,  &c.  It  is  usually  procured  from  benzoin,  either  by  sublimation,  or  by 
digesting  the  powdered  benzoin  in  lime  water,  and  afterwards  separating  the 
lime  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  silky  filaments,  of 
a  white  and  shining  appearance,  and  of  a  spec.  grav.  of  0.667 ;  it  is  soluble 
in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  alcohol,  oils,  and  tallow,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.     It  unites  easily  with  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bases. 

BENZOIN,  or  BENJAMIN.  A  resin  which  exudes  from  incisions  made 
in  a  certain  species  of  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  Siam,  and 
the  island  of  Sumatra.     This  resin  is  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  and  yields  an 

Xeable  smell  when  rubbed  or  warmed.     It  is  totally  soluble  in  alcoool,  from 
;h,  like  other  resins,  it  may  be  precipitated  J>y  the  addition  of  water. 
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BERYL.  A  proeiouB  mineral^  commonly  green,  but  of  various  shades,  pass- 
ing into  honey  yellow  and  sky  blue.  Its  spec.  gray,  is  2.7.  It  differs  from 
emerald  in  hardness  and  colour.  It  has  been  called  aaua  marine,  and  greenish 
yehow  emerald.     It  is  electric  by  friction,  and  not  by  neat 

BEVIL.  An  instrument  for  measuring  and  transferring  the  angle  formed 
by  two  surfaces ;  it  consists  merely  of  two  straight  legs,  tumin|  upon  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  is  used  by  the  two  limbs  coinciding  with  the  surfaces  where  an 
angle  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  annexed  engraving  represents  an  instrument 
by  which  curved  surfaces  may  be  gauged,  or  the  curve  transferred  to  any  kind 


of  work,  or  to  paper,  a  and  b  Fig.  1,  are  two  rulers  connected  together  by  a  cir- 
cular joint ;  e  is  an  arch  of  brass  fixed  to  h,  and  sliding  through  a  mortise  or 
s]it  in  a,  to  which  it  is  fastened  at  pleasure,  at  any  required  angle,  by  means  of 
the  screw  in  a  pressing  upon  it.  The  rule  a  has  six  or  more  square  mortises 
made  through  it,  (shewn  in  section  in  the  drawing,)  in  which  are  placed  as 
many  nuts  moving  on  pivots ;  each  of  these  nuts  is  tapped  to  receive  a  long 
•crew  (as  at/)  working  within  them ;  and  each  of  the  long  screws  is  fixed  at 
one  end  to  a  flexible  steel  blade,  e  e,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  swivel  joint  which 
admits  of  the  screw  turning  round  in  it  without  advancing,  and  allows  it  to 
press  either  direct  or  aslant  Consequently,  when  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
screws  are  turned  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  steel  blaae  is  pressed  out  so 
as  to  adapt  itself  to  any  given  curve ;  and  being  thereby  fixed  in  the  same 
position,  the  curved  line  can  be  transferred  therefrom  to  any  kind  of  work, 
or  on  to  paper.  /^.\2  shews  a  contrivance  for  drawing  the  radii  of  wheels 
with  great  expedition ;  it  is  formed  of  a  slip  of  thin  brass,  and  the  central 
htAe  must  be  in  the  line  o  o ;  if  now  a  needle  point  passing  through  the 
hole  be  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  representing  the  wheel,  the  radii 
may  be  drawn  with  great  facility  and  exactness  along  either  of  the  lines  o  o, 
to  die  different  points  or  degrees  previously  marked  upon  the  circumference. 

BINNACLE.  A  small  case,  in  which  is  placed  the  compass-box.  It  is  fixed 
to  the  deck  in  front  of  the  steersman,  and  is  furnished  with  glazed  apertures  to 
admit  light  upon  the  compass,  and  exclude  rain  in  the  day,  and  at  night  is 
lighted  up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it    These  lamps  are  variously  constructed  \ 
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sometimes  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  deck  immediately  below  the  compass, 
and  a  lamp  is  so  placed  as  to  give  light  to  the  compass  and  the  cabin  also ;  in 
this  case  the  card  of  the  compass  is  formed  of  a  semi-transparent  material. 

BINOCULAR  TELESCOPE,  is  a  telescope  to  which  both  eyes  may  be 
applied  at  once,  and  consequently,  the  same  object  observed  at  the  same  time 
with  both.  It  consists  of  two  tubes,  with  two  sets  of  glasses,  of  the  same 
power,  and  adjusted  to  the  same  axis,  which  has  been  said  to  exhibit  objects 
larger  and  more  distinct  than  a  single  or  monocular  glass.  There  are  also 
microscopes  of  the  same  construction,  but  they  are  very  seldom  used. 

BIRD-LIME.  The  best  bird-lime  is  made  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly, 
boiled  seven  or  eight  hours  in  water,  and,  when  soft,  it  is  laid  in  pits  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  stones,  and  left  to  ferment  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  mucilage.  It  is  afterwards  kneaded  till  it  is  freed  from  extraneous  matter, 
and  then  washed  in  a  running  stream  till  no  impurities  appear.  In  this  state  it 
is  left  fo\ur  or  five  days  in  earthen  vessels  to  ferment  and  purify  itself,  when  it 
is  fit  for  use.  It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  misletoe,  young  shoots  of 
elder,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  turpen- 
tine, oil,  vinegar,  and  other  matters.  Good  bird-lime  is  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  sour  flavour ;  gluey,  stringy,  and  tenacious ;  and,  in  smell,  resembling  lin- 
seed oil. 

BISCUIT.     A  species  of  unleavened  bread.     There  are  several  sorts  of  bis- 
cuit, each  having  a  distinguishing  name ;  but  the  most  important,  from  its  very 
great  consumption,  is  the  sea  biscuit,  destined  for  the  \ise  of  shipping.     A  new 
baking  establishment  having  been  recently  formed  at  the  Royal  Clarence  Vic- 
tualling Establishment,  at  Weevil,  near  Portsmouth,  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude 
nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  royal  navy  with  biscuit,  and  that  of  a  very 
superior  description,  the  following  account,  taken  from  the  United  Service  Jowtial 
will,  we  trust,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  "It  having  been  discovered  that  the 
flour  supplied  togovernmentby  contract  had,  in  many  instances,  been  most  shame- 
fully aaulterated,  the  corn  is  ground  at  mills  comprised  within  the  establish- 
ment, and  by  which  means  the  mtroduction  of  improper  ingredients  is  prevented, 
and  precisely  the  proportion  of  bran  which  is  requisite  in  the  composition  of 
good  sea-biscuit  is  retained,  and  no  more.     The  flour-mill  is  furnished  with  10 
pair  of  stones,  by  which  40  bushels  of  flour  may  be  ground  and  dressed,  ready  for 
baking,  in  an  hour.   The  baking  establishment  consists  of  9  ovens,  each  13  feet 
long  by  1 1  feet  wide,  and  17^  inches  in  height   These  are  each  heated  by  sepa- 
rate furnaces,  so  constructed,  that  a  blast  of  hot  air  and  fire  sweeps  tnrough 
them,  and  gives  to  the  interior  the  requisite  dose  of  heat  in  an  incredibly  short 
■pace  of  time.     The  first  operation  in  making  the  biscuits  consists  in  mixing 
tne  flour,  or  rather  meal  and  water;  13  gallons  of  water  are  first  introduced 
into  a  trough,  and  then  a  sack  of  the  meal,  weighing  280  lbs.     When  the  whole 
has  been  poured  in  by  a  channel  communicating  with  an  upper  room,  a  bell 
rings,  and  the  trough  is  closed.     An  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  what 
are  called  knives,  each  set  ten  in  number,  are  then  made  to  revolve  amongst 
the  flour  and  water  by  means  of  machinery.   This  mixing  lasts  one  minute  and 
a  half,  during  which  time  the  double  set  of  knives,  or  stirrers,  make  twenty-six 
revolutions.    The  next  process  is  to  cast  the  lumps  of  dough  under  what  are  called 
the  breakinff-roUert — huge  cylinders  of  iron  weighing  14  cwt.  each,  and  moved 
horizontally  by  the  machinery  along  stout  tables.   The  dough  is  thus  formed  into 
large  rude  masses,  6  feet  long,  by  3  feet  broad,  and  several  inches  thick.     At 
this  stage  of  the  business  the  kneading  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  traces  of  dry 
flour  may  still  be  detected.     These  great  masses  of  dough  are  now  drawn  out, 
and  cut  mto  a  number  of  smaller  masses  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long  by  a  foot 
wide,  and  again  thrust  under  the  rollers,  which  is  repeated  until  the  mixture  is 
so  complete  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  inequality  is  discoverable  in  any 
part  of^the  mass.     It  should  have  been  stated  that  two  workmen  stand  one  at 
each  side  of  the  rollers,  and  as  the  dough  is  flattened  out,  they  fold  it  up,  or 
double  one  part  upon  another,  so  that  the  roller,  at  its  next  passage,  squeezes 
these  parts  together,  and  forces  them  to  mix.   The  dough  is  next  cut  into  small 
portions,   and  being   placed  upon   large   flat  boards,   is,  by  the   agency  of 
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inacbinery,  conveved  from  tlie  centre  to  the  extremity  of  the  baking-room. 
Here  it  ia  received  by  a  workman,  who  places  it  under  what  is  called  the  sheet- 
roBer,  but  which,  for  size,  colour,  and  thickness,  more  nearly  resembles  a 
blanket.  The  kneadmg  is  thus  complete,  and  the  dough  only  requires  to  be 
cut  into  biscuits  before  it  is  committed  to  the  oven.  The  cutting  is  effected  by 
what  is  called  the  cutting-nlate,  consisting  of  a  net-work  of  52  sharp  edged 
hexagonal  frames,  each  as  lar^e  as  a  biscuit  This  frame  is  moved  slowly  up 
and  down  by  machinery,  and  the  workman  watching  his  opportunity,  slides 
under  it  the  above  described  blanket  of  dough,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
leaf  of  a  dining-table ;  and  the  cutting-frame,  in  its  descent,  indents  tlie  sheet, 
but  does  not  actually  cut  it  through,  but  leaves  sufficient  substance  to  enable 
the  workman  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to  jerk  the  whole  mass  of  biscuits,  un- 
broken, into  the  oven.  The  dough  is  prevented  sticking  to  the  cutting-frame,  by 
the  following  ingenious  device ;  between  each  of  the  cutter  frames  is  a  small 
flat  open  frame,  movable  up  and  down,  and  loaded  with  an  iron  ball,  weighing 
several  ounces.  When  the  great  frame  comes  down  upon  the  dough,  and  cuts 
out  52  biscuits,  each  of  these  minor  frames  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  are  raised 
up ;  but  as  soon  as  the  great  frame  rises,  the  weight  of  the  balls  acting  upon  the 
little  frames  thrusts  the  whole  blanket  off,  and  allows  the  workman  to  pull  it 
ouL  One  quarter  of  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  bake  the  biscuit,  which  is  after- 
wards placed  for  three  days  in  a  drying  room,  heated  to  85^,  or  90",  which 
completes  the  process."  The  following  statement  of  the  performance  of  the 
machinery  is  taken  from  actual  experiment :  in  1 16  days,  during  68  of  which  the 
work  was  continued  for  only  7^  hours,  and  during  48,  for  only  5]  hours  each  day, 
in  all  769  working  hours,  equal  to  77  days  of  10  hours  each,  the  following  quan- 
tity of  biscuit  was  baked  in  the  9  ovens ;  viz.  12,307  cwt.=l,378,400  lbs.  The 
wages  of  the  men  employed  in  baking  this  quantity  amounted  to  273/.  lO^.  9^</.; 
if  it  had  been  made  by  hand  the  wages  would  have  been  933/.  5s,  lOd  ;  saving 
in  the  wages  of  labour,  659/.  7s.  0\d,  In  this  is  not  included  any  part  of  the 
interest  oi  the  sum  laid  out  upon  the  machine,  or  expended  in  keeping  it  in 
order.  But  in  a  very  few  vears,  at  such  an  immense  rate  of  saving,  the  cost  of 
the  engine  and  other  macniuery  would  be  repaid.  This  admirable  apparatus 
is  the  invention  of  T.  T.  Grant,  Esq.  Storekeeper  of  the  Royal  Clarence  Vic- 
tnalling  Establishment,  who,  we  believe,  has  been  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  2,000/. 
from  Government 

BISMUTH.  A  brittle  metal,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour ;  it  is  somewhat 
harder  than  lead,  and  melts  at  480^  Fahr.  Urged  bv  a  strong  heat  in  a  close 
vessel,  it  sublimes  entire,  and  crystallizes  very  distinctly  when  gradually  cooled. 
Bismuth  unites  with  most  metallic  substances,  and  renders  them,  in  general, 
more  fusible.  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  form  what  is  called 
fusible  metal,  which  melts  in  boiling  water.  Bismuth  is  used  in  the  composition 
of  pewter,  in  the  fabrication  of  printers'  types,  and,  combined  with  lead  and  tin, 
forms  ^umbers'  solder. 

BISTOURY,  in  Surgery,  an  instrument  for  makine  incisions,  of  which  there 
are  diffisrent  kinds,  some  straight  and  fixed  in  a  handle  like  a  knife ;  some  are 
of  the  Ibrm  of  a  lance,  while  others  are  crooked,  with  the  sharp  edge  on  the 
inside. 

BISTRE.  A  brown  pigment,  consisting  of  the  finest  part  of  wood-soot,  pul- 
verised, and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  then  mixed  with  a  little  gum-water, 
made  into  cakes,  and  baked.  It  is  a  fine  transparent  colour,  and  has  much  the 
same  effect  in  water-painting,  where  alone  it  is  used,  as  brown  pink  in  oil. 
The  best  is  prepared  from  dry  beech  wood,  by  grinding  it  with  water  into  a 
smooth  paste,  tnen  diluting  it  with  more  water.  After  the  grosser  liquor  has 
subsided,  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  left  to  settle  for  a  few  days;  the  fine 
matter  that  remains  is  the  bistre. 

BIT.  The  iron  which  is  put  into  a  horse's  mouth,  and  to  which  the  bridle 
is  attached.  There  are  various  descriptions  of  bits,  but  they  may  all  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  the  snaffle  and  the  cmb ;  in  the  snaffle,  the  bit  is  formed 
sUghdjr  curved,  and  firequently  jointed  in  the  middle,  and  the  bridle,  or  rein,  is 
attached  to  rings  in  the  extremities  of  the  bit.    Curb  bits  are  generally  formed 


ivitli  a  small  semicircular  bend  in  the  centre  of  the  mauth-plice,  and  willi  anne 
or  cbeek-pieces  fanned  at  the  endi  of  the  mouth-piece.  To  the  upper  port  of 
the  cheek-pieces  i*  hooked  a  chain  passing  under  the  lower  jaw  of  the  hone, 
and  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cbeek-pieces  ia  attached  the  reio,  by  pulling  which, 
the  upper  endi  of  the  cheek-piece  are  thrown  forward,  and  the  curt)  chain 
pressed  forcibly  aeainst  the  lower  jaw.  Curb  bits  are  very  powerful  in  checking 
B  horse,  fVom  the  Werage  afforded  by  the  cheek-piece,  but  they  tend  greatly  to 
injure  the  mouth,  and  caiue  much  uneasincas  to  the  animal  Mr.  George 
Diegtes,  of  Weitmintter,  took  oat  a  patent,  some  yean  back,  which,  for  ordinaiv 
ridmg  or  driving,  is  attended  with  no  more  injiuy  or  irritation  to  the  horse  s 
...X  .],gj,  t[,g  ofdinaty  inaSe,  but  which,  when  occBiion  requires,  inslandy 
a  very  powerful  curb.     This  effect  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  sliding 


uth  than  the  ordinair  inaSe,  but  which,  when  c 

I  a  very  powerful  curb.     This  effect  is  obtained  by  mei 

[f  ilh  a  ring  attached  to  each  cheek  of  the  hit,  to  which  ring  the 
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slider  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cheek,  thus  lengthening  the  lever  so  consider- 
ably that  the  horse  ia  arreted  by  an  irresiatihle  power.  The  annexed.  Fig.  1, 
represent*  a  side  view  of  the  improved  bit,  applied  to  a  horse's  head,  and  in 
the  ordinary  position,  when  riding  or  driving ;  Uie  dotted  lines  show  the  position 
of  the  part*  when  the  rein  is  pulled  with  considerable  force.   Fig,  2  givei  a 


FigU 


front  view  of  thft  improved  oil  a  is  the  riding  or  driving  rein  attached  to  the 
riojE  b,  which  infWil  of  being  fixed  to  some  particular  part  of  the  hit,  as  in  the 
or&arv  bit,  ii  attached  to  a  sliding  piece  c.  A  convoluted  spring  d  acta  upon 
thii  sliding  jucce,  and  keeps  it  and  the  ring  i  up  to  that  part  of  the  cbeek 
which  is  near  the  mouth-piece,  /!o.  2,  where  the  leverage  being  small,  the 
riding  or  driving  rein  will  act  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  when  it  becomet 
necessary  to  exert  an  extraordinary  power  upon  the  horse's  mouth,  the  rein  a 
i*  foreibly  pulled  back,  by  which  the  cheek  of  the  bit  is  moved  out  of  its  per- 
pendicular  position,  and  the  sliding  piece  e,  with  the  ring,  slides  downwards 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines.  To  prevent 
the  ring  and  slider  from  being  drawn  too  low,  a  stop  is  pieced  on  the  bit  at  t 
for  a  riding  bit,  but  for  a  driving  bit,  the  bar  at  the  bottom  of  the  bit,  as  seen 
at/,  answers  the  purpose.  When  the  tension  of  the  rein  is  relaxed,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  spring  draws  up  the  sliding  piece  r,  with  the  ring  h,  end  the  rein  o, 
to  its  ordinary  place,  as  represented  in  Fig  1.  The  cases  i  >,  which  contain 
the  springs,  are  made  to  slide  np  and  down  in  grooves,  formed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  cheeks,  for  the  convenience  of  oiling,  e»;hangtng,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
ihe  spriogt 
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BITTERN.  The  mother  water  which  remains  after  the  crystallization  of 
common  salt  in  sea  water,  or  in  the  water  of  salt  spring.  It  abounds  wiUi 
lulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  to  which  its  bitterness  is  owing. 

BITUMEN.  A  term  induding  a  considerable  range  of  mineral  substances, 
which  hum  with  flame  in  the  open  air.  They  vary,  in  consistency,  from  a  thin 
liquid  to  a  solid ;  but  the  solids  are  for  the  most  part  liquifiable  at  a  moderate 
heat.  It  also  forms  a  component  part  of  various  substances,  as  jet,  amber,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  pit-coaL 

BLANKET.  A  warm,  woolly  sort  of  stuff,  light  and  loosely  woven,  used  in 
bedding.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  confined  to  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  where 
it  is  the  principd  article  of  trade.  The  excellent  quality  of  Witney  blankets 
has  been  attributed  to  the  abstersive  nitrous  water  of  the  river  Windrusb, 
wherewith  thev  are  scoured.  Blankets  are  made  of  felt  wool,  that  is,  wool  from 
sheep  skins,  which  thev  divide  into  several  sorts.  Of  the  head  wool,  and  bay 
wodC  they  make  blankets  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  ten  quarters  broad ;  of  the 
oidinaiy  and  middle  sort,  blankets  of  eight  and  seven  quarters  broad ;  of  the 
best  tidl  wool,  blankets  of  six  quarters  broad,  commonly  called  cuts,  serving  for 
seamen's  hammocks. 

BLASTING.  An  operation  resorted  to  in  mines  and  quarries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaching  large  masses  of  earth  or  stones.  The  implements  employed, 
(whic^  are  few  and  simple,)  are  shown  in  the  engraving.     Fig.  1.  The  sledge 
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hamm«r,  or  mallet  Fig,  2.  The  borer,  or  chisel.  Fig,  3.  The  wedges.  Fig, 
4.  The  scraper.  Fig,  5.  The  claying  bar.  Fig,  6.  The  needle.  Fig.  7.  The 
tamping  bar.  Fig,  8.  The  shoveL  Fig.  9.  The  fusee  inserted  in  the  charge. 
To  perform  the  operation  of  blasting,  two  men  only  are  requisite.  The  miner's 
judgment  directs  nim  to  the  fittest  place  for  the  chaige,  and  a  hole  is  bored  or 
cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  following  manner,  to  receive  it  The  borer,  or  chisel,  Fig,  2, 
is  held  by  one  man,  whilst  the  other  man  strikes  it  with  the  hammer  or  mallet; 
tbe  man  holding  the  chisel  turning  it  at  every  blow,  so  as  to  cross  the  previous  cut, 
by  which  means  the  stone  is  chipped  away  by  degrees.  The  boring,  or  cutting, 
is  occasionally  suspended  to  clear  out  the  hole,  which  is  done  by  the  scraper, 
Fig.  4.  When  the  perforation  is  of  the  required  depth,  (which  varies  from  one 
to  three  feet  the  diameter  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half,)  if  the  hole  be  wet, 
tome  touch  dry  clay  is  introduced,  and  the  claying  bar.  Fig.  5,  is  driven  in  with 
neat  violence,  by  which  means  the  clay  is  forced  into  all  the  crevices,  absorb- 
ing the  moisture,  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  more ;  on  withdrawing  the 
da^g-bar,  the  hole  is  left  dry,  and  of  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  which  adapts 
it  ror  receiving  the  charge.  'This  consists  of  gunpowder  alone,  or  mixed  with 
some  quicklime,  (which  it  is  said  increases  the  force  of  the  explosion) ;  it  is 
iDckwed  in  paper  as  a  common  cartridge,  to  fit  the  bore ;  but  in  very  wet  dUML<> 
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lions,  a  tin  case  is  sometimes  used  to  contain  it  The  charge  being  now  intro- 
duced, and  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  by  means  of  a  thin  tapering  copper  rod 
c^ed  the  needle,  Fig.  G,  which  is  also  driven  down  with  the  charge.  The  next 
operation  is  to  exclude  as  much  of  the  air  as  possible,  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  vent ;  for  this  purpose,  the  tamping  bar,  Fig.  7,  is  employed  in  ramming 
round  the  needle  some  yielding  yet  compact  substance,  so  that  when  the  needle 
is  withdrawn,  a  very  small  vent  or  touch-hole  remains.  Into  this  perforation  is 
dropped  a  fusee,  or  rush,  charged  with  powder,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a 
"sQuft,"  as  it  is  called,  or  some  other  contrivance,  so  adjusted  as  to  burn  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  permit  the  man  who  fires  it  to  retreat  to  a  proper  distance.  Pre- 
vious to  firing,  it  is  usual  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  blowing  a  horn  or  ringing  a  bell,  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  to  some  place  of  security. 

BLEACHING.  The  art  oi  freeing  cloths  and  various  other  substances 
from  their  natural  brown  or  dusky  tinge,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  white. 
The  most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  only  known,  method  of  bleaching  linen, 
or  cotton  cloths,  consists  in  frequently  wetting  them,  and  exposing  them  upon 
the  grass  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  powerful  action  of  which  in  the  destruction 
of  colours  is  well  known.  This  process,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  term  of 
"  Grass  bleaching,"  has,  however,  been  nearly  superseded  by  another  termed 
**  Gas,  or  Chemical  bleaching,"  founded  upon  one  of  those  brilliant  and  useful 
discoveries,  by  which  modern  chemical  science  has  so  honourably  distinguished 
itself,  and  rendered  such  service  to  the  arts  of  life.  Before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  new,  (and  now  the  ordinary  process,)  we  shall  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  grass  bleaching,  as,  although  not  generally  practised,  it  is 
still  in  use  in  some  parts.  The  details  of  the  process  vary  of  course  with  the 
nature  of  the  goods;  but  the  following  is  the  process  for  bleaching  flux-yarn, 
which  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  busmess.  The  first  operation,  called 
Ueepmg,  consists  in  immersing  the  brown  yam  in  hot  water,  or  in  allowing  it 
to  macerate  in  cold  water,  or  in  alkaline  ley.  Tliis  occasions  a  kind  of  fermen- 
tation, which  loosens  the  saliva  employed  in  spinning  the  yam,  and  so  far 
separates  the  other  impurities  attacned  to  it,  that  the  whole  may  be  easily 
removed  by  washing  in  river  or  spriuj?  water.  The  next  operation  is  that  of 
huckmgf  or  boiling  in  an  alkaline  lye,  aiter  which  the  skeins  are  exposed  on  the 
grass,  for  two  or  mree  weeks,  which  latter  operation  is  called  crofting.  These 
alternate  operations  of  bucking,  washing,  and  crofline;,  are  generally  repeated 
four  or  five  times,  each  time  lessening  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  solution  in 
which  the  bucking  was  performed.  The  next  process  is  that  of  scouring j  which, 
as  more  anciently  practised,  consisted  in  soaking  the  yarn  in  milk,  which  had 
become  acidulous  by  age,  which  was  usually  employed,  for  the  first  time, 
immediately  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  bucking.  In  tnis  liquor,  which  was  tech- 
nically called  the  first  sour,  the  goods  generally  lay  for  three  weeks,  or  until 
such  time  as  the  scum  began  to  crack  and  subside,  when  they  were  usually 
taken  out  and  submitted  to  a  repetition  of  the  processes  already  described.  ThuA, 
whenever  the  goods  had  been  once  soured,  the  operations  of  bucking,  washing, 
scouring,  and  crofting,  were  repeated  in  regular  rotation,  until  the  yarn  came  to  a 
good  colour,  and  was  esteemed  perfectly  clear.  These  tedious  operations  have  been 
much  shortened  by  substituting  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  sour  milk.  This 
improvement  (suggested  by  Dr.  Home,)  so  much  accelerated  the  process,  that  one 
souring  by  sulphuric  acid  may  be  performed  in  from  12  to  24  hours ;  whilst  every 
souring  by  the  milk  process  required  from  two  to  six  weeks ;  and  the  whole  process 
may  by  this  means  be  completed  in  four  months,  which  before  required  seven  or 
eight  months.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  slight  history  and  description  of 
the  new  system  of  bleaching,  founded  upon  the  property  which  chlonne  pos- 
sesses, of  rapidly  destroying  vegetable  colours.  By  this  system,  (which  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  beautifiu  illustrations  of  the  immense  benefits  which 
science  may  render  to  the  usefid  arts,)  the  practice  of  bleaching  is  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  precision  before  unknown,  and  with  the  most  surpri- 
sing expedition.  For  the  discovery  of  chlorine,  we  are  indebted  to  Scheelc, 
who,  in  the  year  1774,  first  formed  it  by  art,  and  afterwards  ascertained  its 
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powers  in  destroying  vegetable  colours.  But  the  first  person  who  made  cxpcri- 
meuts  upon  this  gas,  with  a  view  to  its  application  in  the  arts,  was  Mr.  Ber- 
ihoUet,  who,  in  the  Jommal  de  Physiqite,  for  June,  1785,  and  again  in  the 
number  for  August,  1786,  explained  the  nature  of  its  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  and  suggested  how  it  might  be  applied  with  advant^ige  to  the  process 
of  bleaching.  The  subject  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  various  scientific 
persons  ana  enterprising  manufacturers,  and  numerous  establishments  were 
formed,  in  which  the  process  of  Berthollet  (modified  by  subsequent  discoveries,) 
was  adopted.  Amongst  the  first  to  introduce  and  perfect  the  new  process  In 
this  country,  were  Professor  Copland,  the  celebrated  Watt,  and  Mr.  Henry,  of 
Manchester.  Mr.  Watt,  so  early  as  1787,  had  introduced  it  in  the  bleaching 
field  of  Mr.  Mac^regor,  at  Glasgow ;  and  in  his  first  attempt,  he  bleached 
500  pieces  of  cloth  ;  and  Mr.  Henry,  in  the  year  1788,  published  an  account  of 
the  process,  as  practised  by  himself,  which  account  comprehends  every  thing  at 
this  time  known  respecting  the  use  of  chlorine  gas  in  bleaching,  excepting  the 
condensation  of  the  gas,  by  means  of  lime.  At  the  first  introduction  of  the  new 
procesSy  the  chlorine  was  employed  in  the  state  of  gas,  but  this  method  was 
fbond  to  be  Attended  with  many  mconveniences ;  the  fumes  occasioning  consi- 
derable annoyance  to  the  workmen,  and  the  texture  of  the  cloth  being  frequently 
injured  by  the  too  great  energy  of  the  gas.  It  was  also  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  expose  all  the  surfaces  equally  to  its  action,  without  which  no  perfect 
bleaching  can  ever  be  effected.  The  first  remedy  for  these  inconveniences 
consisted  in  condensing  the  gas  in  water,  and  subsequently  in  a  solution  of  potash, 
which  imbibed  the  gas  more  readily  than  water  alone,  and  formed  a  more 
concentrated  liquor.  This  latter  process  was  invented  by  some  manufacturers 
at  JaveUe,  whence  the  liquid  was  named — "  Liquer  de  Javelle" 

In  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  new 
bleaching  liquor,  wliich  consisted  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  of  lime,  instead  of 
oxymuriate  of  potash,  which,  besides  being  equally  efficacious  with  the  former  for 
general  purposes,  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  cheaper.  It  is  not,  however, 
applicable  where  cottons  are  subsequently  to  be  dyed  with  madder :  for  bleach- 
ing these,  the  oxymuriates  of  potash  or  soda  must  be  employed.  The  peculiai^ 
advantages  of  combining  chlorine  with  lime,  or  the  alkalies,  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  saline  solution  gives  out  the  gas  gradually  to  the  ^oods  which 
require  bleaching,  but  does  not  part  with  it  to  the  atmosphere  with  the  same 
facility.  In  conseqiience  of  this,  the  operation  of  bleaching  is  now  not  inju- 
rious, nor  even  very  disagreeable,  to  the  workmen;  whereas,  in  the  former 
process,  when  the  gas  was  merely  received  into  water,  it  was  so  freely  given  out 
again  that  no  roan  could  long  endure  to  work  in  it,  or  even,  for  any  consider- 
able time,  to  superintend  the  operations.  This  advantage  of  the  new  process 
more  than  compensates  for  the  diminution  of  the  bleachmg  power  of  chlorine, 
which  results  from  the  aforesaid  combinations.  Mr.  Tennant's  patent  for  the 
liquid  chloride  of  lime  was  afterwards  set  aside ;  but  he  subsequently  obtained  a 
patent  for  combining  chlorine  with  lime  in  the  dry  state.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
improvement,  the  dry  chloride  being  less  liable  to  decomposition  than  the  liquid, 
and  being  so  much  more  portable,  the  smaller  manufacturers  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  purchase  the  article  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  it, 
than  to  establish  works  for  the  preparation  of  the  article  themselves.  The  fol- 
lowing if  the  process  as  practised  in  bleaching  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  yam. 
The  aame  methods  are  followed  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  bucking,  as 
described  in  the  process  of  grass  bleaching,  only  good  washing  is  substituted 
for  croftinfi^.  The  goods  are  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
or  of  the  chlorides  of  potash  or  soda,  and  are  then  well  washed,  by  machinery, 
in  pore  water.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  souring  vessels,  containing  a  portion 
of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  taken  out  of  these  vessels,  are  agait 
well  washed  in  water ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  submitted  once  more  to  the  alkaline 
process  already  described.  Linen  goods  require,  at  least,  three  immersions  in 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  Allowed  by  an  equal  number  of  alternate 
immersions  in  the  sours  and  in  the  alkaline  solutions,  carefully  and  thoroughly 
washing  them  in  pure  water  between  each  of  these  processes.  Cottons,  VioNv^Nex, 
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require  fewer  immerBions  in  the  bleacbing  liquor,  wliich  may  likewise  be 
more  diluted  with  water  for  cottons  than  for  linens.  By-  this  method  of 
bleaching,  linen  goods  constantly  acquire  a  yellowish  tinge ;  this,  however,  is  so 
Buperficiai,  that  mere  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  days  generally  removes  it. 
The  goods  are  then  finished  by  boiling  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  pearlash  and  white  soap,  whicn  removes  the  disagreeable  odour  which 
would  otherwise  be  attached  to  articles  bleached  by  this  process.  Cotton  goods 
do  not  require  crofting,  as  the  yellow  tinge,  just  mentioned,  does  not  appear 
in  them  wnen  finished,  being  removed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  although  this  acid 
will  not  remove  it  from  Imen  foods.  But  the  routine  just  described,  Mr. 
Parkes  (from  whose  essay  on  bleaching  much  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken,)  observes,  is  not  sufficient  for  bleaching  calicoes  mtcnded  for  the  best 
madder  work.  The  following  outline  of  a  process  adopted  by  a  scientific 
printer  in  Scotland,  for  bleaching  calicoes  for  madder  work,  or  resist  work,  or 
for  pale  blue  dipping,  was  communicated  by  him  to  Mr.  Parkes,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  it  may  be  relied  on.  The  goods,  after  being  singed,  steeped,  and 
squeezed,  by  passing  between  rollers,  are  boiled  four  times,  ten  or  twelve  hours 
each  time,  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  a  spec.  grav.  from  1.01^7  to  2.0156, 
washing  them  carefully  and  thoroughly  between  each  boiling.  They  are  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  potash,  originally  of  the  strength  of 
1.00625,  and  afterwards  reduced,  with  twenty-four  times  its  weight  of  watery 
but  as  the  specific  gravity  alone  is  not  a  perfect  guide,  the  bleaching  power  of 
the  liquid  is  tested  by  a  solution  of  indigo  of  a  known  strength.  In  tne  above 
preparation,  the  goods  are  allowed  to  remain  12  hours,  and  are  then,  by  some 
printers,  laid,  whSst  wet,  on  the  grass,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weatner  for 
two  or  three  days.  From  thence  they  are  removed  to  the  sours,  made  of  the 
spec.  grav.  of  about  1.0254,  at  the  temperature  of  110^  Fahr ;  and  after 
lying  five  or  six  hours,  are  taken  to  the  wheel,  and  washed.  The  four  boilings 
in  caustic  potash,  with  the  washings  between  each,  are  then  repeated,  and  the 
goods,  after  being  again  immersed  in  the  diluted  chloride  of  potash,  are  well 
,  washed  in  pure  water,  and  then  rinced  in  common  sours  for  half  an  hour.  The 
last  process  is  that  of  careful  washing  in  clean  water,  after  which  they  are 
immediately  hung  up  in  the  airing  sheds  to  dry  gradually.  Various  articles, 
besides  cloth,  such  as  wax,  paper  which  has  become  mildewed,  &c  are  now 
bleached  by  means  of  chlorine,  either  in  the  state  of  gas,  or  combined  with 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  apparatus 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  potash,  or  soda,  for  the  use  of  calico 
.printers,  a  is  the  furnace  for  heating  the  materials  which  furnish  the  chlorine ; 
o  a  cast  iron  vessel  containing  water,  and  forming  a  water  bath  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  still ;  c  the  body  of  the  still  made  of  lead,  and  the  upper  part  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  cup  </</  formed  in  one  piece  with  it,  and  containing  a  portion 
of  water  mto  which  the  head  of  the  still  descends  to  the  depth  of  about  six 
inches,  thus  forming  what  is  termed  a  water-joint,  which  prevents  the  escape  of 
the  gas ;  e  is  the  still  head  descending,  as  we  have  iust  stated,  into  the  water ; 
in  the  cup /is  a  bent  funnel,  through  which  the  acid  is  poured  into  the  still ;  ^ 
an  agitator  for  stirring  the  materials  in  the  still,  working  through  an  air-tight 
aperture ;  and  A  the  eduction  pipe,  by  which  the  gas  passes  into  i,  an  inter- 
mediate vessel,  partly  filled  with  water,  and  designed  to  arrest  any  uncombined 
muriatic  acid  which  may  occasionally  rise  from  the  still  during  the  process  ;  k  a 
safety  tube ;  and  /  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  gas  into  m,  the  large  receiver 
made  of  lead,  and  charged  with  the  alkaline  sohition ;  ft  the  agitator  for  con- 
stantly stirring  the  alkaline  solution  ;  this  is  necessary  to  promote  the  absorption 
of  the  gas ;  and,  in  large  works,  the  agitator  is  moved  by  power  from  a  steam- 
engine  ;  0  an  opening  for  filling  the  receiver,  occasionally  cleaning  it  out,  &c. ; 
p  discharge  cock  for  drawing  onTthe  saturated  solution.  The  junction  of  all  the 
various  pipes  and  openings  are  rendered  air-tight  by  water-jomts.  At  the  first 
introduction  of  the  new  process,  the  chlorine  was  obtained  by  distilling  muriatic 
acid  upon  the  black  oxide  of  manganese ;  but  it'is  now  procured  in  a  simpler 
and  more  economical  manner,  by  mixing  together  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
common  salt,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid;    various  proportions  arc  used  by 


different  nunufketUKrs :  Mr.  Tennant  Tecommends  equal  veigbia  of  ae 
and  «eid,  aad  a  Qiiaotity  of  nater  equal  lo  the  nftaare  at  acid. 


woollett  goada  being  animal  production*,  difiereot  proceuei  are  employed  ii 
UeBchinK  them  The  colouring  principle  of  ulk  being  reainous,  M  Baumc  hat 
{tropoaeoB  proem  for  extrBCting  it  by  digoating  the  aitk  in  alcohol  aeidulated  by 
nuviatie  acid,  but  the  ordmarv  method  of  bleaching  silk  la  the  following.  The 
alk  being  (till  raw,  ii  mclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  and  bailed  in  a  solution  of  soap 
for  two  or  three  houn,  the  bag  being  frequently  turned.  It  ig  then  taken  out 
and  beaten,  and  next  washed  in  cold  water ;  and,  afVer  being  «lightlv  wrung,  it 
ii  a  Kcond  time  put  into  the  boiler  filled  with  cold  water,  mixed  with  soap  end 
a  little  indigo,  which  gives  it  that  bluish  cast  commonly  observed  in  white  ulk. 
When  the  silk  is  taken  out  of  this  second  water,  they  trting  it  hard  with  a 
wooden  peg  to  pren  out  all  the  soap  and  water;  after  which  their  shake  it  to 
nntwict  it,  and  separate  the  threads.  It  is  then  suspended  in  a  kind  of  (tovfl 
cimjtmcted  for  that  purpose,  in  which  sulphur  is  burning,  the  yapour  of  which 

E>e»  the  la*t  dezree  of  whiteness  to  the  silk.  Woollen  cloths  are  tometimei 
cached  by  simply  scouring  them  with  soap  and  water  RJter  the  operation  of  the 
falling  milli,  and  sometime*  by  aolphuric  acid  gu,  which  is  effected  as  follows : — 
Th*  stuffi  are  fitit  well  washed  and  cleanied  in  river  water,  and  then  put  upon 
pole*  to  dry.  When  half  dry,  they  are  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  burning  sul- 
phoT,  or  lulphuTaus  acid  gas,  in  a  very  close  stove ;  the  gas  ^dually  adhering  to 
the  MttftM  of  the  stnff,  renders  it  beautifullv  white.  An  improvement  upon  thil 
BUtbod  11  to  condense  the  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  and  immerse  the  slufla 
Aerein;  by  whleh  means  the  acid  acta  more  equally  aver  the  whole  surface, 
than  when  in  the  state  of  gas.  The  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  digesting  sul- 
pluitM  add  upon  chopped  straw,  saw-dust,  or  other  carbonaceous  mutter,  in  a 
retort,  and  the  gas  may  be  condensed  by  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  for 
I  lanliiiiiim  the  chlorine  gas.  High  pressure  steam  has  been  lately  employed 
iMtcad  rfchlotine  for  bleaching  cloths.  It  is  said  that  this  method  of  bleaching 
baa  loitf  been  practised  in  the  east,  but  Cliaptal  is  the  first  writer  who  recom- 
BHBdad  it  to  the  European  bleacher ;  and  Mr.  S.  Wright  has  taken  out  a  patent 
in  tUi  countiy  for  an  apparatus  for  nroshiog  and  bleaching  upon  this  princiiile^ 
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which  apparntiia  is  reprrsrnleil  in  llie  annexed  engrav 
bleachca  are  iirst  packed  ctuiely  into  a  conical  veuel,  ll 
ii  cauned  (□  pass  lor  a  wliile ;  (tie  etenni  ia  then  made  tn  force  ai 


ing.  The  goods  lo  be 
I,  Ihraugh  wliicli  the  sleam 
le  to  force  an  alkaline  i^uln- 
I  (hroiieh  (he  goods,  (o  remove  the  impurities  and  culouring  matter  (uhich 
operation  is  repeated  as  otlen  as  mav  be  necessary)  ;  hot  water  is  next  im- 
pelled through  the  goods  lo  remove  all  (he  alkaline  maKer ;  and,  lastly,  s(cfim 
of  a  high  pressure  is  furred  through  to  expel  the  water,  by  which  llie  gooit^ 
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■re  left  in  nearly  a  dry  Hate,  and  perfectly  clean,  o  ii  a  copper  t«m1,  formed  ai 
frwlmm  of  ■  cone,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  perforated  falie  bottom,  or 
grating,  and  below  this  the  real  bottom,  from  which  a  pipe  detcandi.  The 
articles  lo  be  operated  upon  having  been  previouilir  laid  in  water  and  rubbed 
with  ioap,  are  to  be  closely  packed  in  this  venel,  the  Ud  of  which  ia  then 
to  be  screwed  down  and  rendered  steam-tight  at  the  junction.  In  the  diagram 
thii  vessel  i>  represented  enclosed  in  a  jacket,  to  prevent  ilie  radiation  of  beat  ■ 
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B  ia  a  Tetsel  (also  of  copper,  as  well  as  the  other  vessels  and  tubes  repre- 
sented), containing  soap  and  water,  or  the  usual  alkaline  solutions  of  pearl-ash, 
soda,  &c. ;  C  is  a  pipe  leading  from  a  steam  boiler,  through  which  is  introduced 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  is  first  to  be  gradually  admitted 
into  the  apparatus,  by  partially  opening  the  stop-cock  a,  when  it  passes  into  the 
vessel  A,  wnere  it  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  ^oods  therein  deposited,  for  half 
an  hour ;  after  which  the  cock  a  may  be  com]Setely  opened,  and  the  full  force 
of  the  steam  allowed  to  operate,  first  opening  the  cocks  b,  c,  d, «,  when  the 
steam  will  pass  up  the  pipe  D  into  the  vessel  B  containing  the  alkaline  solution. 
The  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  this  vessel  will 
now  cause  it  to  descend  through  the  pipe  £  into  the  vessel  A,  and  herein  the 
steam  continuing  to  press,  wilFforce  the  alkaline  liquid  through  the  ^oods,  satu- 
rating evenr  part,  and  carrying  the  dirt  and  other  impurities  to  the  bottom,  Uie 
liquid  passmg  off  through  the  pipe  F  into  the  receiver  6  underneath.    The 
pressure  of  steam  is^iext  employed  to  refill  vessel  B  with  the  discharged  alkaline 
liquor ;  for  this  purpose  the  cocks  6,  e,  d^  «,  are  to  be  closed,  and  the  cocks  / 
and  ^,  to  be  opened ;  the  steam  will  now  pass  down  the  pipe  H,  and  operate 
with  its  full  force  upon  G,  thereby  forcing^  the  liquid  up  the  pipe  1 1  again  into 
B^  from  whence  it  is  again  forced  through  the  goods  in  the  vessel  A,  repeating 
the  operation  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  perfectly  to  cleanse  them. 
The  oirt,  and  other  impurities,  being  removed,  the  next  process  is  that  of  rinsing, 
which  is  effected  by  closing  the  cocks  b,  c,  d,  e^f^g,  and  opening  those  at  A,  «,  i(^, 
when  the  steam  from  C  passes  up  the  pipe  K  into  the  vessel  L,  which  is  filled 
with  clean  hot  water ;  the  full  pressure  of  the  steam  being  now  transferred  to  the 
sniface  of  the  hot  water,  forces  it  through  the  pipe  M  and  through  the  goods  in 
the  conical  vessel  A,  carrying  away  all  the  alkaline  and  other  impurities  through 
the  pipe  N  into  the  vessel  O.    The  hot  liquor  in  O  is  now  to  be  returned  into 
Ly  by  closing  the  cocks  t,  k^  h,  and  opening  those  at  /,  fn,  when  the  steam 
passes  down  the  pipe  P,  and  forces  the  liquor  contained  in  O,  up  the  pipe  Q  Q, 
again  into  L,  for  tne  renewal  of  the  operation ;  this  part  of  the  process  bemg  also 
repeated  as  many  times  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  which  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  eoods.  The  next  stace  of  the  process  is  drying,  which  is  effected 
by  closing  all  the  cocks,   except  tnose   at  d,   e,  and   allowing  steam,  at  a 
reduced  pressure,  to  pass  direct  from  C  into  the  vessel  A  again,  by  which  all 
the  water  is  driven  out  from  the  ^oods,  leaving  them  nearly  all  in  a  dry  state, 
the  steam  passing  off  through  the  pipe  F,  and  escaping  at  R.     In  this  part  of 
the  process  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  steam  should  not  be  employed  at  a 
greater  pressure  than  20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  and  that  its  action  should  not  be  pro- 
u»ged  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  drive  off  the  water.     For  the  bleaching  of 
piece  goods,  in  lieu  of  the  circular-sided  vessel  A,  the  patentee  recommends 
one  with  straight  sides,  diminishing  downwards ;  in  this  vessel  the  goods  having 
been  carefully  folded  are  to  be  closely  packed,  and,  in  addition  to  the  steaming 
and  washing,  by  means  of  alkaline  solutions,  currents  of  cold  air,  produced  bv 
a  blowing  machine,  are  to  be  admitted  through  the  pipe  S,  whicn,  it  is  said, 
greatly  assists  in  whitening  the  fabric 

BLINDS.  Screens  composed  of  various  materials,  and  fixed  in  window 
frames,  either  to  exclude  a  too  strong  light,  or  to  screen  the  interior  of  an 
apartment  from  the  observation  of  persons  on  the  outside,  without  obstructing 
the  view  of  those  within.  The  contrivances  for  these  purposes  are  numerous, 
and  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  particular  description  ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
only  notice  a  blind  for  circular  headed  windows,  as  these  windows  are  common 
in  modem  churches,  chapels,  and  public  building,  and  the  heads  have  hitherto 
been  either  left  entirely  without  blinds,  or  the  blinds  have  been  awkwardly 
contrived,  and  unsightly  in  their  appearance.  Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  the 
arch  of  a  window ;  a  a  a  metal  tube  bent  so  as  to  fit  the  head  of  the  window, 
and  serving  as  a  circular  curtain  rod ;  this  rod  is  open  all  alone  the  upper  edge, 
as  shown  in  the  section  Fig,  2 ;  the  ends  fit  into  holes  at  b  and  c,  made  through 
the  window  bar  at  d;  at  b,  a  pulley  is  fixed,  corresponding  vrith  the  holes  and 
bore  of  the  bent  tube  a;  an  endless  band  see  Figs.  I  and  2  enters  the  tube  a 
by  the  end  c,  goes  out  at  the  other  end,  passes  under  the  pulley  6,  then  croMea 
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r  the  pulley  c,  »nd  tlien  over  n  spriop 
catch,  or  rack  pulley,  not  sliown  in  the  drawing.     In  order  to  make  tlie  bjind,  i 


window  below  the  bar  J,  passe*  over  the  pulley  c, 
}t  sliown  in  the  drawing.  In  o 
a  little  wider  than  the  height  of  the  arch,  and  mlher 


bottom  through  all  the  foldi  into  the  middle  of  the  window  bar  at  d,  forming  a  cen- 
tre to  the  aemicircular  tube  a  a;  holcsaremadeattheolbBr  end  in  the  folds,  which 
allow  the  blind  to  slide  along  the  tube ;  the  bottom  fold  ii  tacked  to  the  window 
bai  near  the  end  b;  two  pieces  of  tape  connect  the  upper  fold  with  the  endleai 
band  by  passing  through  the  split  tube  as  shown.  Tlie  blind  is  drawn  over  the 
window,  or  withdrawn  from  it,  according:  as  one  side  or  other  of  the  endlen 
bond  is  pulled,  as  in  the  coiinnoii  roller  blind.  The  inventor  of  this  eicelleiit 
contrivance,  Mr.  H.  Goodc,  of  Ryde,  I*le  of  Wight,  was  presented  by  the  Society 
of  ArU  with  the  Silver  Vulcan  Medal. 

BLOCK  MACHINERY.  The  machinery  at  the  Royal  Dock-yard,  at 
Portsmouth,  invented  by  Mr.  Brunei,  for  manufacturinz  blocks,  ii  detervedly 
celebrated.  The  following  is  a  concise  account  of  it.  The  macliineg  are  *vpa- 
rated  into  four  claasea.  1  ■  The  lawing  machine,  for  converting  the  large  timber 
into  proper  diraenaiona  for  the  imall  machinn  to  operate  upon.  3.  The  machi- 
nery to  form  the  shell.  3.  The  sheave-fonning  machines.  And  4.  The  pin- 
fbnning  machinea.  llie  machinery  ii  capable  of  completing  three  Kti  of 
blocks  of  different  sizes  at  the  same  time,  and  ii  worked  by  two  Bleam-engine* 
of  304ione  power  each.  The  order  of  ^e  procesi  i«  this  ;  the  elm  trees  are 
first  cut  into  short  lengths  proper  to  form  the  various  sizes  of  the  blocka,  bv  two 
large  sawing  machines,  one  a  reciprocating,  and  the  other  a  circular  saw.  Theae 
lengths  of  trees  are  next  cut  into  squarei,  and  ripped  or  split  up  into  proper 
sizes  by  four  aawbg  benche*,  with  circular  utwH,  and  one  very  large  reciprocating 
aaw,  which  is  employed  in  cutdng  up  the  piecei  for  very  large  blocVi.  The 
scantlings  of  the  blocks  being  thus  prepared,  the  next  process  is  that  of 

Making  the  SlitUt.  The  centre  hole  for  the  pin  of  the  sheave  is  first  bored  by 
a  centre  bit  in  the  boring  machine,  whilst  a  number  of  others,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  sheaves  which  the  block  is  to  contain,  is  bored  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  to  admit  the  first  stroke  of  the  chisel,  and,  at  Ihc  same  time,  form 
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the  head  of  the  mortises.      The  blocks  are  then  removed  to  the  mortising 
machine;  here  they  are  firmly  fixed  to  a  movable  carriage,  beneath  cutting 
chisels,  set  in  a  frame  moving  up  and  down  with  extreme  rapidity,  making, 
according  to  Dr.  GregoiT)  400  strokes  per  minute.     Each  time  that  the  chisel 
frame  ascends,  the  movmg  carriage  advances  a  small  space,  bringing  a  fresh 
portion  of  wood  under  the  chisel,  until  the  mortise  is  cut  to  the  proper  lengUi, 
when  the  machine  is  stopped  with  the  chisel  frame  at  its  hignest  elevation. 
The  chips  cut  are  thrust  out  of  the  mortise  by  small  pieces  of  steel  projecting^ 
from  the  back  of  the  chisels,  which  are  also  armed  with  two  cutters,  cidled 
scribes,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  chisels,  which  mark  out  the  breadth  of  the 
chip  to  be  cut  at  each  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  sides  of  the  mor- 
tise so  true  as  to  require  no  further  trimming.    The  comers  of  the  block  are 
next  taken  off  at  a  circular  saw  table,  and  it  is  then  removed  to  the  shaping 
machine ;  here  the  Uodu  are  fixed  in  grooves  in  the  peripheries  of  two  equtu 
wheels  fixed  upon  the  same  axis,  the  distance  between  them  admitting  of  regu* 
lation  to  suit  various  sizes  of  blocks,  each  wheel  having  ten  grooves,  so  that  ten 
blocks  are  shaping  at  once.    These  wheels  are  made  to  revolve  with  great  velo- 
city against  a  cutter  set  in  a  slide  rest,  which,  moving  in  a  curved  direction  to 
the  line  of  the  axis,  cuts  those  outward  faces  of  the  block  to  their  required 
figure.     As  soon  as  the  tool  has  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  block,  the 
machine  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  blocks  are  (without  removing  them) 
each  turned  one-fourth  part  roimd,  and  another  fourth-part  of  their  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  cutter.    When  the  remaining  portions  of  the  surface  are  shaped, 
the  ten  blocks  are  removed,  and  the  last  operation  is  performed  by  the  scoring 
machine,  which,  by  means  of  a  cutter,  scoops  out  a  groove  round  &e  longest 
diameter  of  the  block  deepest  at  the  ends,  and  vanishmg  at  the  central  hole  for 
the  pin.    There  only  remains  to  remove  any  little  roughnesses,  and  give  ihe 
suruice  a  kind  of  polish,  which  is  done  by  hand,  and  the  shell  is  then  complete. 
Cf  ihe  Sheaves.    These  are  mostly  made  of  lignum  vitse,  which  is  cut  into 
slabs  of  a  proper  thickness  by  circular  saws,  and  Uieu  removed  to  a  crown  saw, 
which  bores  the  centre  hole,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  circumference  to 
a  circular  figure.    The  sheave  is  then  placed  in  the  coaking  machine,  which 
forms  a  recess  on  each  side  of  the  block  to  receive  the  bush  or  coak,  which  is  a 
triangular  form,  with  the  ends  rounded  ofil    The  machinery  for  effecting  this  is 
extremely  ingenious,  and  acts  with  such  accuracy,  and  the  coaks  are  cast  so  true, 
that  a  single  tap  with  a  hammer  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  coak  in  its  place.   Three 
h<4es  are  then  drilled  through  the  two  coaks  and  the  intervening  wood,  and  pins 
being  inserted  in  the  holes,  they  are  placed  under  the  riveting  hammer,  which 
strikes  the  pins  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  pressure  which  the  workman 
exerts  upon  the  treadle.    The  centres  of  the  coaks  are  next  broached  by  a  steel 
ix31f  ana  the  sheave  being  removed  to  a  lathe,  which  cuts  the  groove  on  the 
poiphery  whilst  it  faces  the  sides,  the  sheave  is  completed.    There  remains  now 
only  the  iron  pin,  which,  passing  through  the  two  sides  of  the  shell,  serves  as  the 
aads  on  which  the  sheave  turns.  These  pins  are  also  made,  turned,  and  polished, 
by  a  machine  for  the  purpose;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  strapping  by  rope 
or  iron,  the  block  is  now  complete.    The  whole  cost  of  the  machinery,  steam- 
engine,  buildings,  interest  of  money,  &c.  was  53,000/.,  and  which,  by  the  saving 
efleated  by  the  machine,  was  completely  cleared  in  four  years:   Mr.  Brunei 
reemwtd  on  the  whole  about  20,000i.     It  is  calculated  that  the  machine  made 
140,000  blocks  of  various  descriptions  per  annum,  from  the  year  1808  to  the 
eonebiaion  of  the  war,  which  was  found  to  be  not  only  sufficient  for  the  service 
of  die  navv,  but  also  of  the  ordnance  department. 

Ahhongn  the  foregoing  account  of  the  operations  of  the  several  machines  will 
eoQvey  to  the  intel%ent  reader  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  whole  process  by 
sHueh  the  blodu  are  made,  we  doubt  not  that  a  representation  of  some  of  the 
niuemal  madiinet  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  To  give  engravings  of 
ue  wnole  of  them  would  cause  us  to  extend  this  article  to  too  great  a  length ; 
aa»  independently  of  the  various  saws  by  which  the  trees  are  cut  up  into  blocks 
aod  sUdM  of  the  proper  dimensions,  (which  saws  may  be  considered  as  applicabk 
to  odier  purposes),  there  are  a  great  variety  of  machines  employed  in  Iha 
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nibieqiient  crpcralions.  These  may  be  raid  to  eonstiiula  the  block -making  maehi- 
nwy,  properly  so  called;  and  from  these  we  have  «elecl«d  two  of  the  principal,  to 
form  the  lubjectof  the  sccompoDying  engraving*.  Jli;.  lis  a  ude  elevation  of  the 


mortising  machine,  in  which  the  mortiiet  for  the  aheavei  are  cut.  a  a  tho  bed 
of  the  machine;  b  a  sliding  carriage ;  c  the  block  to  be  mortised,  Bocurely  held 
in  the  sliding  carriage  by  the  screw  e ;  /  one  of  the  cutters,  the  number  of 
which  depend  on  the  number  of  sheaves  the  block  is  to  contain ;  o  the  cutter 
frame,  moving  vertically  in  guides  fastened  to  the  two  front  piUars  of  tha 
machine,  one  of  which  pillars  is  removed  in  the  figure,  in  order  to  show  the 
cutter  frame ;  &  a  guide  rod  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cutter  frame,  S4)d 
moviug  in  a  collar  j;  k  connecting  rod,  attacbed  at  the  upper  end  to  the  cutter 
frame,  tind  at  the  crank  I  Bxed  upon  the  shaft  m,  which  is  driven  by  a  strap 
from  the  steam-engine  passing  round  the  drum  n,  which  is  bolted  to  the  fly- 
wheel o.  The  fly-wheel  is  loose  upon  the  shafl,  which  is  attached  to,  or  detached 
IVom,  the  fly-wheel,  fay  a  frictlon-cluCch  p,  which  enters  the  conical  interior  of 
tbe  drum  n,  and  which  is  moved  hy  the  levers  q  ^;  r  is  a  double-threaded 
screw,  by  which  the  sliding  carriage  is  advanced  ;  it  works  in  a  nut  (,  which 
turns  in  a  bearing  t ;  to  this  nut  are  attached  the  rachet-wheel  v  and  tbe  cog- 
wheel u>;  X  apinion  acting  upon  w,  and  turned  by  the  handle  j/,  and  only  used 
lo  bring  the  blocks  under  the  cutters  for  the  first  cut,  after  which  the  carriage  ia 
advanced  by  the  machine  in  the  following  manner: — Upon  the  shaft  m  ii  an 
eccentric  1,  which  acts  upon  a  roller  2  in  a  vertical  lever  3,  to  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  jointed  a  horiionlal  bar  4,  which  has  a  tooth  ac^ng  upon  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet-wheel,  so  that  at  each  revolution  of  the  axis  the  e 
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the  ■lidine  camage,  so  as  to  bring  a  Treah  jiortion  of  tlie  block  under  Che 
CDtten.  When  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  mortise  is  cut,  the  advance  of  the 
canuge  further  is  prevented  ai  foUons: — The  extremity  of  the  bar  4  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  rests  upon  the  lever  5,  which  tumi  uj 


of  the  upright  columns  of  the  frame.    The  lever  5  ii  supported  by 
-'-'■•-•         -   -'       ■'  •    ,f  which  reels  upon  an  adjustablr 


the  curred  end  of  the  lever  6,  the  other  i 

elide  7,  which  ii  screwed  to  the  sliding  carriage,  and  which  is  so  fixed,  thnt  when 
the  mortise  is  completed,  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  6  is  no  longer  suuported  by 
the  slide ;  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  consei^uently  descends,  and,  by  its  descent, 
raises  the  lever  5,  which  lifts  the  bar  4  clear  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel. 
Fig.  2  ie  a  tide  elevation  of  the  shaping  machine ;  a  is  a  large  circular  rim,  or 
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dmck,  Ermly  keyed  upon  the  shafl;  b  a  similar  chuck;  c  (which  cannot  be 
abown  in  the  drawing)  is  placed  upon  the  shaft  behind  a.  This  chuck  is  not 
DMde  fast,  but  may  be  let  upon  the  shaft  at  anv  required  distance  from  a  to  niit 
Ibe  difi^rent  sizes  of  the  blocks ;  ddan  stay  bolts  passing  through  the  chuck* 
a  and  c,  and  having  nuts  at  the  back  of  e  to  retain  it  at  the  requisite  distaneo 
frama;  e^are  the  blocks  which  are  tobeshaped;  they  areretained  between  the  two 
dmekeaandc,  Bsfo11owi://are  a  number  of  short  mauiidrilB,aet  in  the  chuck 
a,  and  each  carrying  oq  the  farther  end  a  small  cross,  the  eitremitiea  of  which 
have  two  sharp  steel  rings;  in  the  chuck  c  is  a  screw,  opposite  to,  and  concentric 
witb,  th«  naundrili//;  the  inner  end  of  these  screws  having  a  sharp  steel  ring 
iMMely  fitted  upon  ftem.  Each  block,  in  the  operadon  of  boring  the  holes  pre- 
Tiam  to  pBMng  to  the  mortising  machine,  has  bad  the  line  of  its  axii  deter^ 
mined,  by  the  marks  of  two  steel  rings  impressed  on  one  end,  and  of  a  single 
ring  upMi  the  other.  Thi  marks  of  Oie  two  rings  are  applied  to  the  steel  nng 
OD  Ike  anas,  and  the  ring  on  the  screw  is  advanced  by  the  screw  to  the  single 
marii  on  the  other  end  of  the  block;  ^  is  a  slide  rest,  supported  upon  the  bed 
i,  and  attached  to  the  radial  bar  j,  which  lums  upon  a  centre  directly  beneath 
the  lis*  of  tlie  ui*  of  iht  shaft  i ;  A  is  the  bar  carrying  the  cutter  I,  and  sliding 
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in  a  mortise ;  m  a  steel  spindle,  passing  through  a  socket  in  k,  and  having  a 
small  horizontal  roller  n  fitted  upon  its  lower  end ;  o  one  of  two  pillars  sup- 
porting two  curved  bars  p  q,  called  shapes  ;  the  curve  on  one  bar  determining 
the  shape  of  the  faces  of  the  blocks,  and  that  of  the  other  bar  the  shapes  of  the 
sides  of  the  blocks,  r  is  a  lever  by  which  the  cutter  bar  is  moved  along  its 
mortise,  so  as  to  cause  the  roller  n  to  press  against  one  of  the  shapes  p  or  g  ;  g 
is  a  bar  attached  to  the  slide  rest,  by  which  the  rest  is  made  to  traverse  the  bed 
A,  describing  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  which  the  pivot  of  the  radial  bar  is  the 
centre.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows :  the  chucks  being  filled 
with  a  number  of  blocks  corresponding  to  the  number  of  maundrils,  the  chucks 
are  set  in  motion  by  a  strap  fVom  the  engine  passing  round  the  drum  /  keyed 
upon  the  shaft  6.  The  cutter  /  bein^  previously  adjusted  to  the  proper  distance, 
the  attendant  holding  the  bar  g  in  his  right  haiid,  causes  the  slide  rest  slowly  to 
traverse  the  bed  A,  whilst,  by  the  lever  r,  held  in  his  left  hand,  he  keeps  the 
roller  n  in  contact  with  the  shape  p  or  g,  and  consequently  causes  the  cutter  I  to 
describe  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  the  shape ;  and  that  face  of  the  blocks  which 
is  exposed  to  the  cutter  revolving  with  extreme  rapidity  against  the  cutter,  is 
cut  to  a  corresponding  shape.  When  the  first  side  is  completed,  the  blocks  and 
the  chucks  are  stopped,  and  the  blocks  are  turned  one-fourth  round,  so  as  to 
present  the  next  side  to  the  cutter.  This  is  effected  by  the  following  means :  on 
the  outer  end  of  each  maundril  is  fixed  a  worm  wheel  v,  upon  which  an  endless 
screw  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  spindle  w  acts ;  upon  the  other  end  of  each 
spindle  is  fix^d  a  bevilled  pinion  y,  gearing  with  a  bevilled  wheel  x,  fitted  loose 
upon  the  axis.  When  it  is  required  to  turn  the  block,  the  wheel  x  is  locked  to 
the  frame  by  a  catch  pull  (not  shown)  and  the  attendant  turns  round  the  chucks 
a  and  c  four  times,  and  the  bevilled  pinions  revolving  round  the  wheel  x  cause 
the  spindles  on  which  the  endless  screw  is  cut  to  turn  the  worm  wheels  one- 
quarter  round.  The  roller  n  is  then  by  a  simple  movement  pushed  down,  so  as 
to  act  against  the  lower  shape ;  the  chucks  are  again  set  in  motion,  and  the  slide 
rest  being  made  to  traverse  back  over  the  bed,  the  second  face  is  shaped,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated  for  the  other  two  sides. 

BLOCKS,  in  tiie  Navy,  and  Marine  Architecture,  a  species  of  pulley  very 
extensively  used  for  moving  heavy  weights,  by  means  of  ropes  or  chains  passine^ 
over  the  pulleys ;  also  occasionally  in  architectural  and  otner  works.  A  block 
consists  of  one  or  more  pulleys,  called  sheaves,  which  are  generally  formed  of 
lignum  vit£e,  or  some  hard  wood  inserted  between  cheek-pieces  forming  what  is 
called  the  shell  of  the  block,  and  turning  upon  a  pin  passing  through  the  shell 
and  the  centres  of  the  sheaves.  Blocks  are  of  various  forms,  each  having  a  par- 
ticular name ;  the  following  cut  represents  a  common  single  block ;  a  is  the  snell, 
b  the  sheave,  c  the  pin.  Blocks  are  suspended  by  straps,  either  of  rope  or  iron  ; 
the  latter  are  called  iron-strapped  blocks,  and  have  frequently  a  swivel-hook.  A 
combination  of  two  blocks,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  load  to  be  raised,  is 
called  a  tackle,  and  the  power  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  space  through  which 
the  fall  (which  is  that  part  of  the  rope  to  which  the  power  is  applied)  passes, 
compared  with  the  space  through  which  the  load  is  raised,  deducting  for 
friction,  which  is  great,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  ropes,  and  the  small 
diameter  of  the  sheaves ;  these,  for  nautical  purposes,  are  necessarily  limited  by 
considerations  as  to  weight  and  space.  The  nriction  is  also  considerably  in- 
creased, in  certain  circumstances,  under  which  blocks  are  applied.  When  there 
is  more  than  one  sheave  in  the  same  block,  the  fall  comet  last  over  the  outside 
sheave;  and  that  sheave,  if  the  exertion  of  power -be  in  a  line  nearly  parallel 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  load  is  drawn,  always  endeavours  to  get  into  a  line 
with  the  point  of  suspension ;  for  the  great  friction  to  be  overcome  preventing 
the  equal  transmission  of  the  power  throughout  the  combination,  and  the  outside 
sheave  having  to  sustain  not  only  the  pressure  of  its  own  share  of  the  load, 
but  also  the  additional  strain  sufiicient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  other 
sheaves,  and  the  vis  inertis  of  the  entire  load ;  it  roust,  therefore  be  consi- 
derably depressed,  and  in  consequence  of  this  oblique  direction  of  the  block, 
the  lateral  friction  of  the  sheaves  becomes  so  great,  as  in  some  cases  nearly  to 
equal  the  power.     Fiffs.  1  and  2  represent  blocks  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
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die  foD  to  pas*  over  llie  middk 
•hravF,  hj  which  meoni  it  nill  be 
immcdiaUl)'  beneath  the  point  of 
■uipenuon.  Fig.  1  b  the  iitTenlion 
of  the  celebrated  Smeklon,  who 
cmplojed  blocki  of  thii  de>cr[ptLon 
in  erecdDg  the  Eddyitone  Light- 
boDie.  The  upper  block  a  contains 
6  «be>ve«  ranged  in  two  tien,  and 
the  lower  block  b  contMiu  aim  6 
■heavei,  also  ranged  in  two  tien  i 
the  lower  tier  of  iheaves  in  a,  and 
the  upper  tier  of  iheavei  in  b,  being 
more  than  two  diameters  of  (he  rope 
■roaOer  than  the  other  sheaves,  the 
mode  of  reeving  the  rope  is  as  fol- 
knri.  Beginning  in  the  middle,  the 
rnp*  M  teered  orer  the  large  sheaves 
•a  &r  la  it  will  go;  thence  going 
to  the  fint  of  the  smaller  sheaves, 
tbcf  are  reeved  throughout ;  thence 
again  to  the  outer  one  of  the  re- 
msining  large  sheaves,  and  ending 
npoo  the  middle  ihcave  of  the  upper 
block.  The  princ^al  objection  to 
^lil  method  is,  that  it  requires  a 
combination  of  at  least  twelve  sheaves,  and  is  not  therefore  applicable  to  general 
purpoaea.  The  construction  shewn  in  Fy.2,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Hig^  Holbom,  can  be  applied  to  any  number  of  sheaves  from  4  upwards. 
The  cat  represents  a  pair  of  blocks  of  2  sheaves  each.  To  the  upper  block 
«  it  attached  another  block  b,  the  sheave  of  which  stsnda  at  right  an| 
ftmier,  and  i*  called  the  cross^heave ;  the  lower 
block  c  contains  two  sheaves  abreast,  (shewn  di- 
rai;giiig,)  in  order  that  the  cross  sheave  may  not  be 
of  a  verj  imall  diameter.  The  method  of  reev- 
ing i*  to  begin  upon  the  middle  upper  sheave, 
d  when  arrived  at  the  outer  sheave,  ' 
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na  annexed  figore  repiesenti  an  improved  cot- 
Uo^  invented  by  Mr.  Ik>th»ay,  and  rewarded  b^ 
Iks  Society  of  Arta.  The  advantages  which  this 
Uod  pomsscs  over  those  in  common  use,  are 
ihna  iteted  by  Mr.  Bothway.  "  In  all  large  class 
Mf  in  the  royal  navy,  the  unwieldy  nature  of  the 
uaaal  eat-Uuek  requires  (bat  two  men  should  be 
ami  oat  on  the  anchor,  a  most  perilous  service  in 
TOD^  weather;  whereas  mine  only  requires  one 
man  at  any  dme,  because  he  has  not  to  sustain  the 
whclo  weight  of  the  block,  as  in  the  former  case, 
bat  only  tnat  of  the  hook.  And  in  vessels  smaller 
than  tina  of  battle  ships,  in  blowing  weather,  when 
the  afaippilctw*  heavily,  the  aochorraay  be  hooked 
without  a  nan  going  on  il,  by  his  standing  on  t!je 
bead,  and  guiding  the  hook  of  the  block  to  tlic 
aoebor,  by  a  staff  and  hook,  sunilar  to  a  boat-hook. 
This  facility  is  gained  by  the  mobility  of  the 
swivel  in  its  socket,  so  that  the  man  has  not  the 
waigltt  of  the  hlock  to  turn,  in  order  to  insert  the 
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book  in  the  ring  of  tlie  anchor.  Should  the  anchor,  when  hooked  in  tlie  durk, 
or  otherwbe,  cause  a  turn  in  the  &11,  the  hook  being  i>n  a  swivel  joint,  the  him 
will  come  out  before  the  itrain  comes  on  the  block;  and  when  the  anchor  ia 
foul  it  can  also  be  hooked  with  great  facility,  lu  my  thirly-tvo  years'  service 
I  have  seen  the  wooden  cat-biocks  swell  so  much  m  cold  climates,  that  the 
sheaves  have  become  immovable  ;  mine,  being  of  metal,  are  liable  to  no  such 
inconvenience."  Another  great  advantage  may  be  derivable  from  Bothway's 
cat-block  being  applicable  to  other  uses;  whereas  the  old  ones  are  not.  For 
instance,  by  merely  having  a  spare  socket  or  two  fitted  with  hooks  of  verioiis 
sizes,  it  may  take  a  strap  for  gear-blocks,  or  it  may  be  converted  into  a  laahing- 
block  without  the  hook  and  socket,  but  with  the  socket  bolt.  In  the  figure, 
which  represents  a  perspective  view  of  the  block,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  hook, 
instead  (tf  being  formed  in  one  with  the  Hlrap,  turns  with  a  swivel  head,  in  a 
socket  which  hangn  from  a  pin  passing  through  the  lower  end  of  the  jlieli. 
Although  entirely  formed  of  melal,  they  are  lighter  than  wooden  ones  with 
their  iron  bindings,  and  capable  of  the  same  service. 

There  is  another  species  of  blocks  which  are  termed  "Dead  ei/ri,"  and  are 
used  for  tightening  or  setting  up  as  t  s  celled  tie  land  ng  rigging  of  ships.  It 
coniials  merely  of  a  circular  block  of  w  ood   u  tl   i  groove  on  its  circumference, 


round  which  the  lower  end  of  the  il  roud    or  an  iron  strap,  is  fastened  ;  three 

holes  passing  through  the  face    (  anged    n  a  tr  angle  )  to  receive  the  laniard 

or  smaller  rope,  which  forms  a  spec  cs  of  lacklo  for  tigl  tening  the  shroud*. 

There  are  no  shelves  in  the  dead  eve   but  tl  e  edges  of  the 

holes  are  rounded  off  to  prevent  cutting  the  laniard,  but  this 

very  imperfectly  answers  the  purpose  ;   as  from  the  roughness 

of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  which  is  usually  elm,  and  from  the 

stifiheu  of  the  rope,  ike  laniard  renden  with  difficulty,  and 

from  the  great  strain  to  which  It  is  subjected,  it  is  frequently 

broken.    A  very  simple  and  efTeclual  improvement  has  been 

made  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Carey,  Surveyor  of  Shippinc, 

■t  Bristol,  by  inserting  a  half  sheave  of  lignum  vita  into  each 

of  the  holes,  which  causes  the  laniard  to  render  with  greater 

facility,  aiid  the  shroud  to  be  set  up  in  half  the  usual  time. 

/5^.  I  shews  the  dead  eje;   Fig.  2  a  section  of  the  same; 

and  F^.  3  one  of  the  half-aheaves.     Il  will  be  seen  from  the 

manner  of  inserting  the  half  sheaves,  as  shown  in  F^.  2,  that 

they  cannot  fall  out,  for  the  more  pressure  there  is  on  them, 

ihe  foster  they  will  be. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  block  of  a  peculiar 
description,  intended  for  forming  a  kind  of  rope-rond  to  a  | 
stran^d  ship.  Wiien  a  vessel  thus  circumstanced  has  had 
a  rope  thrown  over  by  Copt.  Manby's  apparatus,  or  any  other 
means,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in  reeving  an 
ordinary  pulley  for  the  conveyance  of  the  crew  to  the  shore. 
In  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pulley  divides  at  the 
hook,  or  shackle,  inio  two  equal  parti,  so  that  it  may  be 
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instantaneously  passed  on  to  a  stretched  rope,  and,  by  means  of  a  cord  from 
the  ship,  persons  may  pass  securely  and  quickly  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  little  bar  which  traverses  the  opening  b  iixed  at  one  end  by  a  joint, 
and  fits  into  a  mortise,  as  shown ;  the  use  of  it  being  to  confine  the  rope 
in  its  place,  when  any  vehicle,  or  other  apparatus,  is  slung  or  suspended 
to  it. 

BLOOD.  The  principal  use  of  blood  in  the  arts  is  for  making  Prussian  blue, 
or  aometimes  for  clarifying  certain  liquors.  It  is  also  recommended  in  agriculture, 
as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees.  A  mixture  of  blood  witli  lime  makes  an 
exceedingly  strong  cement ;  and  hence  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  some  che^ 
mical  lutes,  the  making  floors,  &c. 

BLOOM.  A  mass  of  iron  after  having  undergone  the  first  hammering, 
called  bloomary.  It  reauires  many  subsequent  hammerings  or  rollings  to  render 
it  fit  for  smiths'  use.     dee  Iron. 

BLOTTING  PAPER.  A  species  of  paper  made  without  size,  serving  to 
imbibe  the  wet  ink  in  books  of  account,  &c.     See  Paper  Making. 

BLOWING  MACHINES.  Machines  employed  for  producing  a  rapid  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  by  furnishing  a  more  copious  supply  of  air  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  mere  draft  of  the  ordinary  chimneys.  Although  the  common  bellows  is 
undoubtedly  a  blowing  machine,  yet  the  term  is  generally  restricted  in  its  appli- 
cation to  those  macliines  which  are  employed  at  large  furnaces,  as  in  foundries, 
forges,  &c.  Blowing  machines  are  constructed  of  various  forms,  the  great 
object  in  all  being,  that  the  blast  should  be  as  continuous  and  uniform  as  possible. 
The  method  of  producing  such  blast  by  a  centrifugal  force  has  long  been  known, 
but  the  first  blowing  machine  on  this  principle,  of  which  we  have  a  distinct 
account,  is  that  invented  bv  Mr.  Teral,  in  1729.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
vanes  or  fanners,  radiating  n'om  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  enclosed  within  a  cylin- 
drical box,  having  two  apertures  at  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder,  to  one  of 
which  is  fitted  a  conical  pipe  leading  to  the  furnace,  whilst  the  air  enters  by  tlie 
other  aperture,  and  the  shaft  being  turned  with  great  rapidity,  a  copious  and 
uniform  ciurent  of  air  may  be  impelled  through  the  conical  pipe  to  the  furnace. 
From  the  great  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  tliese  machines  they  have  recently 
been  coming  into  more  general  notice. 

Another  kind  of  blowing  machine,  and  which  is  very  extensively  used  for 
smiths'  forges,  is  the  double  bellows.  This  machine  in  form  resembles  an  ordi- 
nary single  bellows,  but  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  middle  board,  similar  to 
the  bottom  board,  and  like  it  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upwards.  The 
upper  and  under  boards  are  each  loaded  with  weights,  which  compress  the  upper 
ana  distend  the  lower  compartments,  and  the  middle  board  is  supported  in  a 
horizontal  position  upon  a  irame.  The  pipe  or  nozzle  of  the  bellows  commu- 
nicates witn  the  upper  compartment  of  the  oellows  oiilv  whilst  the  air  is  admitted 
by  the  valve  in  the  lower  compartment.  The  action  of  the  machine  is  as 
fmiows  :  The  lower  board  being  raised  by  the  brake  or  handle,  the  air  contained 
in  the  lower  compartment  is  driven  through  the  valve  in  the  middle  board  into 
the  imper  compartment,  and  not  escaping  from  it  through  the  nozzle,  as  fast  as 
it  is  forced  into  it,  it  elevates  the  upper  board,  and  thus  distends  the  upper  com- 
portment. Upon  the  descent  of  the  lower  board,  the  valve  in  the  middle  board 
ckses,  and  the  upper  board  descending  by  the  pressure  of  the  weights  upon  it, 
the  air  beneath  it  is  urged  through  the  nozzle  in  a  continuous  current.  During 
the  descent  of  the  lower  board,  the  air  enters  by  the  valve  in  the  board,  and  fills 
the  lower  chamber  of  the  bellows ;  and  upon  the  rise  of  the  board  it  is  forced 
into  the  npper  chamber  as  before,  and  thus  a  continuous  blast  is  maintained. 
But  although  continuous,  it  is  not  quite  equal,  or  of  a  uniform  force;  for  during 
the  up-stroke  the  air  is  compressed  by  a  force  exceeding  that  of  the  weights  on 
the  upper  board,  since  it  causes  the  upper  board  to  ascend;  but  upon  the  descent 
of  the  lower  board,  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  weights  alone, 
which,  being  at  all  times  the  same,  the  current  is  then  nearly  uniform. 

Another  species  of  blowing  machine  is  the  water  bellows,  invented  by 
Homblower,  several  of  which  machines  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  m 
the  country*    The  nature  of  these  machines  will  be  readily  understood  by  the 


IM 
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help  of  the  foUowing  diagram 
liie  ude  figure  u  ft  verliol 
•oction  of  the  machine,  a  a 
the  fiilcnun  of  the  Ie?er  or 
beam,  with  two  in  veiled  veneli 
b  uut  c  nupendeJ  from  iti  ex- 
tremities ;  these  veuela  are 
r  underneath,  but  air-tight 
e.  d  and  e  are  two  larger 
TeMeli,  filled  with  water  to  the 
uue  level  in  which  the  veueli 
b  and  c  rise  and  fall  altemateljp. 
f  A  ■  ia  a  tube  or  pipe,  which 
paaiei  through  the  vessels  d  and 
0,  and  reaches  above  the  tur&ce 
cf  the  water ;  at  the  extremtties 


valves,  (omittEd  by  miMake)  which 
itwards  into  the  inverted  vessel;!,  with  a  pipe  at  A  open  to 


■;  they  are  oprn  at  top,  and  have 
ralves  at  bottom  opening  into  the  trunk  o,  to  which  the  pipe  is  fitted  which  con- 
ducts the  blMt  U>  the  furnace.  An  alternating  motion  being  imparted  to  the 
beam  bjr  a  steam  engine  or  other  first  mover,  the  air  passes  up  the  tubes  S  ^  ' 
and  fills  each  inverted  vessel  as  they  are  successively  drawn  up  out  of  the  water ; 
the  descent  of  the  inverted  vessel  closes  the  valves  at  g  and  i,  and  opens  tliose 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  k  and  I,  through  which  the  air  is  driven  forward  by 
the  trunk  o,  and  thus,  by  the  reciprocation  of  the  beam,  a  continual  blast  la 
maintained  through  the  trunlc  o  and  the  tuyere  of  the  furnace. 

But  the  must  perfect  blowing  machines  are  those  in  which  the  blast  is  pro- 
4iiced  by  the  motion  of  piston*  in  a  cylinder.  The  annexed  engravinr  repreteDla 
a  blowing  machine  of  this  description,  erected  by  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Lanark.  It 
consist!  of  two  double  acting  force  pumps,  plac^  at  right  aneles  to  each  other, 
to  equalize  the  draft;  they  are  driven  by  a  water-wheel  of  ^-horse  power,     a  U 


the  vertical  cylinder ;  b  the  borixontal  cylinder^  e  c  two  connecting  rods  united 
to  the  crank  d;  t  the  working  beam ;  /  the  parallel  motion  ;  g  the  pipe  for  coo- 
Teying  the  blast  to  the  cupola  or  fiimace  A  ;  ■  a  small  wheel,  running  in  a  groove 
in  •  cast  iron  plate ;  j  frame  aupporting  the  vertical  cylinder,  between  which  the 
lowermost  connecting  rod  c  passes.  At  A  A  are  placed  valves,  to  admit  the  air 
into  the  vertical  cylinder;  similar  valves  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  horilontal 
qrliuder  into  it.  The  operation  ii  simply  this :  by  the  revolution  of  the  crank 
the  air  ii  drawn  in  at  each  end  alternately  of  both  cylinders,  and  at  the  sama 
time  it  is  forced  out  at  the  opposite  extremity  along  tbe  pipe  a  into  the  fumaos; 
and  the  cylinders  being  placed  at  right  angles,  one  piskin  wUt  be  moving  with 
it*  greatest  velocity  whilst  the  other  is  moving  with  it*  least  velocity,  by  which 
means  the  blast  is  rendered  nearly  uniform,  and  an  air  chamber  ix  reservoir 
rendered  unnecessary.  The  first  cylinders  of  magnitude  used  ai  blowing 
machines,  were  erected  by  Mt.  Bmeaton,  in  1760,  at  the  Carron  Iroa  Works, 
the  cylinders  being  four  in  number,  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  piston 
■Mkiog  a  stroke  m  4  feet  6  inchea  in  length ;  but  the  blowing  machine  lately 
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erected  at  tbe  Sroithcry,  in  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Woolwich,  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  complete  in  the  kingdom. 

In  this  machine  there  are  three  blowing  cylinders,  of  4  feet  8  inches  diameter, 
with  a  stroke  of  4  feet  8  inches,  and  each  cylinder  making  20  strokes  per 
minute,  expelling  near  5000  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Over  the  wind  chest  is 
fixed  a  regulating  cylinder,  which  has  no  bottom,  being  open  to  the  wind  chest; 
and  its  piston,  which  weighs  700  lbs.  serves  only  to  regulate  the  pressure,  which 
amounts  to  about  { lb.  per  square  inch.  When  the  pressure  exceeds  this,  the 
piston  rises,  and  opens  an  escape  valve  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder. 

BLOW  PIPE.  An  instrument  for  exciting  intense  combustion  upon  a  small 
scale ;  it  is  extensively  used  in  many  branches  of  the  arts,  and  also  in  philoso- 
phical experiments  upon  metallic  substances.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  merely 
a  conical  Drass  tube,  curved  at  the  small  end,  in  which  is  a  very  minute  aperture ; 
and  a  stream  of  air  being  urged  throue^h  it  by  the  mouth  against  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  or  candle,  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  most  violent  furnaces  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  body  intended  to  be  operated  upon  should  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
peppercorn,  and  should  be  supported  upon  a  piece  of  well>bumed  close-grained 
charcoal,  unless  it  be  of  such  nature  as  to  smk  into  the  pores  of  the  charcoal, 
or  to  have  its  properties  affected  by  its  inflammable  quality.  Such  bodies  may 
be  placed  in  a  small  spoon  made  of  pure  gold,  silver,  or  platinum.  Many 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  simple  and  valuable  instrument. 
It  is  portable ;  the  most  expensive  materials,  and  the  minutest  specimens  of 
bodies,  may  be  used  in  the  experiments ;  and  the  whole  process  is  under  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  In  the  blow  pipes  used  by  enameliers,  glass-blowers,  and 
others,  the  current  of  air  is  maintamed  by  a  small  pair  of  double  bellows. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  blow  pipe,  by  substituting  for  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
that  arising  from  a  mingled  current  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  by  which  means 
he  succeeded  in  producmg  a  more  intense  heat  than  had  ever  been  obtained 
before,  except  by  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  in  very  large  and  powerful 
lenses.  As  these  gases,  however,  can  only  be  procured  by  chemical  means,  a 
more  perfect  method  of  supplying  the  currents  of  gas  than  by  means  of  the 
common  bellows  became  desirable,  on  account  of  the  great  leakage  of  the 
latter,  and  the  Doctor,  turning  his  mind  to  the  subject,  devised  a  machine 
equally  applicable  for  supplying  either  oxygen  gas  or  common  air.  This  machine, 
which  he  denominated  tne  Hydrostatic  blow  Pipe,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
enjgraving,  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation. 

2%€  Hydrostatic  Blow  Pipe  consists  of  a  cask,  divided  by  a  horizontal  diaphn^m 
into  two  parts  D  D.  From  the  upper  apartment,  a  pipe  of  about  3  inches  dia- 
meter (its  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  cask)  descends,  imtil  within  about 
6  inches  of  the  bottom.  On  this  is  fastened  by  screws,  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
wood  B  B,  externally  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  internally  8  inches.  Around 
the  rim  of  this  cylinder  a  piece  of  leather  is  nailed,  so  as  to  be  air-tight  On 
one  side  a  small  groove  is  made  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  block,  so  that  a 
lateral  passage  may  be  left  when  nailed  on  each  side  of  the  groove.  This  lateral 
paaage  communicates  with  a  hole  bored  vertically  into  the  wood  by  a  centre 
fait ;  and  a  small  strip  of  leather  being  extended  so  as  to  cover  this  hole,  is 
made,  with  the  addition  of  some  disks  of  metal,  to  constitute  a  valve  opening 
upwards.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cask  there  is  another  valve  opening 
upwards.  A  piston  rod,  passing  perpendicularly  through  the  pipe  from  the 
handle  A,  is  fastened  near  its  lower  extremity  to  a  hemispherical  mass  of  lead 
L.  The  portion  of  the  rod  beyond  this  proceeds  through  the  centre  of  the 
leather  which  covers  the  cavity  of  the  wooden  cylinder,  also  through  another 
mass  of  lead  Vke  the  first,  which,  being  forced  up  by  a  screw  and  nut,  subjects 
the  leather  between  it  and  the  upper  leaden  hemisphere  to  a  pressure  sufficient 
to  render  the  jimcture  air-tiffht  r  rom  the  partition,  an  eduction  pipe  E  is  carried 
under  the  table,  where  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  screw  to  a  cock  which 
carries  a  blow-pipe,  so  attached  by  a  small  swivel  joint,  as  to  be  adjusted  in  any 
required  direction.  A  suction  pipe  passes  from  the  owning  covered  by  the 
lower  valve,  under  the  bottom  or  tne  cask,  and  rises  vertically  close  to  it  on  the 
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outside,  terminating  in  a  anion  joint  for  tl.e  alUcl.ment  of  any  flexible  lube 
which  n-aybe  ncce»»ry.  The  BpparatHs  be.ng  thy  arranged,  and  the  c«»k 
MippUed  with  water  until  the  partition  is  covered  to  about  the  depth  of  -  mciies, 
if  the  piston  be  lifted,  the  leather  «fill  he  bulged  up.  and  will  remove  in  some 
deeree  the  atmospheric  presstirc  from  the  cavity  beneath  it,  consequently  th« 
■ir  muat  enter  through  the  lower  cavity  to  restore  the  equdibrlum.     W],en  the 


Eiaton  19  depressed,  the  leather  bring  bulged  in  an  oppotite  direction,  the  cavity 
eneath  it  u  diminished,  and  the  air  being  thus  compressed,  forces  its  way 
through  the  lateral  valve  inio  (he  lower  compartment  of  the  cask,  which  com- 
partment being  previously  full  of  water,  a  portion  of  ihe  fluid  Is  pressed  up 
through  the  pipe  into  the  upper  apartment.  The  same  result  ensues  each  time 
that  the  stroke  is  repeated,  eo  (hat  the  lower  compartment  soon  becomes  filled 
with  air,  which  is  retained  by  tlie  cock  until  its  dischai^e  by  Ihe  blow  pipe  is 
necessaiy.  Dr.  Hare,  in  hia  oxy-hydrogeii  blow  pipe  did  not  mix  the  gaaes  in 
his  gas  reservoir,  but  supported  ibe  flame  of  the  hydrogen  by  a  current  irf 
oxygen  issuing  from  different  jets.  Subsequently,  it  was  found  that  the  liest  pro- 
duced was  materially  all'ccted  by  the  proporiiona  in  which  the  eases  were  mixed, 
and  that  the  grealeal  intensity  of  heat  was  obtained  by  two  volumes  of  hydiogen 
united  with  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  various  ntlempls  were  made  to  mix  and  bum 
the  gases  in  their  due  proportion,  but  with  little  success,  until  the  important  im- 

.  .a.  ..,!...,,.  .1 ..  ii     j-i_..i  .    "fofgjjor  at  Cambridge. 

a  bladder,  in  the  exact 
proportions  to  form  water,  and  afterwards  condensing  them  in  a  strong  iron 
cliest,hymcansof  a  condeniiiiig  svringe.  To  on  opening  at  the  end  of  this  cheat 
he  attached  a  great  number  of  laver?  of  fine  wire  gauze,  through  which  th< 
mixed  gases  were  driven  by  their  elastic  force  into  a  small  lube,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  were  inflamed.  By  this  arrangement  he  obtained  a  much  greater 
heat  than  had  been  effected  by  Dr.  Hare's  invention,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
a  great  number  of  experiments  highly  interesting  to  science.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  (he  general  adoption  of  his  plan,  it  waa  soon  found  that  his  in- 
atniment  was  unsafe  to  use;  that  tin  tmre gaiae  would nol prrvml  the  txplotim 
of  Vie  gaiei;  that  ill  several  cases,  when  used  by  the  most  experienced  and 
cautious  opi-ralors,  the  instruments  were  burst.  The  explosions  were  tre- 
mendous, and  resembled  the  bursting  of  a  bomb,  the  fragments  of  the  iron 


provemciit  effected  in  the  instrument  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Profestor  a 
This  improvement  consisted  in  first  mixing  the  g— ■—  '"  -  ki-^-I"- 
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diest  being  scattered  with  great  force  in  all  directions.  After  trying  various 
plans  to  render  the  invention  safe,  the  Doctor,  as  a  protection,  had  tne  iron  chest 
placed  behind  a  brick  wall  at  the  back  of  the  operator,  the  gases  being  conveyed 
through  a  tube  passing  through  the  wall.  In  this  state  the  instrument  remained, 
until  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gumey  applied  himself  to  its  improvement,  and  after 
numerous  experiments,  which  are  nighly  interesting,  and  are  ^lly  detailed  in 
his  published  lectures,  he  succeeded  in  producing  an  instrument  unattended  with 
the  slightest  danger  in  its  use,  and  admirably  adapted  both  for  scientific  inves- 
tigation, and  for  various  operations  in  the  arts.    The  annexed  engraving  is  a 


representation  of  the  instrument.     A  is  the  safety  chamber ;  B  a  water  trough, 
through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  from  the  gasometer  D  by  the  cock  C, 
through  a  tube  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  trough ;  £  is  a  cock 
fitted  into  the  neck  of  the  same,  from  which  it  is  thrown  out  should  an  explosion 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     F  is  a  gauge,  to  indicate  the  necessary 
height  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  trough.  G  is  a  transferring  bladder,  whicn 
is  made  to  screw  and  unscrew  to  and  from  the  stop-cock  H,  for  the  purpose  of 
•applying  the  gasometer  with  gases,  which  may  be  charged  and  recharged  at 
pleasure,  by  an  assistant,  during  its  action,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  most  intense 
flame  for  any  length  of  time.    A  valve  is  placed  between  the  gasometer  and  the 
tranaferring  bladder,  which  prevents  the  return  of  the  gas.      I  I  is  a  light 
wooden  or  stiff  pasteboard  cap,  which  combines  sufficient  strength  with  great 
l^tness,  so  that  in  case  an  explosion  of  the  gasometer  should  happen,  it  is 
merely  thrown  a  short  height  mto  the  air,  by  the  force  breaking  tne  strings 
which  connect  the  cap  to  the  press  board.     To  these  strings  are  attached  small 
wires,  which  pass  through  the  table  of  the  instrument,  as  at  L,  into  the  press- 
board  below,  where  they  are  secured ;   this  press-board  is  kept  in  a  horizontal 
rntion  by  the  stand,  so  that  when  the  requisite  pressure  is  given  to  it,  the  cap 
I  is  brought  to  bear  equally  on  the  gasometer  D.   The  gasometer  bladder  (or 
alk  bag)  is  tied  to  a  piece  of  bladder,  which  screws  into  a  long  tube  laid  into 
and  across  the  table,  which  permits  it  to  be  unscrewed  at  pleasure  from  the  body 
of  the  instrument,  and  immersed  in  water  when  it  requires  softening;,  affording 
also  the  means  of  fixing  on  another  bladder,  if  any  accident  should  render  it 
necessaiy.    The  stop-cock  of  the  charging  bladder  G  is  fixed  to  one  end  of  the 
tube  just  described,  and  the  stop-cock  of  the  water  trough  on  the  other  end.  To 
operate  with  this  instrument,  pressure  by  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  press-board, 
which  draws  down  the  cap  I  I  on  the  gasometer  D,  and  forces  the  gas  which  it 
eontains  through  the  stop-cock  C,  and  through  the  water  tube  and  safety  chamber 
Af  to  the  jet  at  the  end,  where  it  is  burned.     When  the  pressure  on  the  press- 
board  is  too  slight,  or  when  the  hand  is  taken  off,  the  flame  returns  into  the 
safety  chamber,  and  is  extinguished.     When  it  is  required  to  suspend  the  ope- 
ratioii,  the  hand  need  only  be  taken  off  the  pressing  board,  the  water  in  the 
trough  acts  as  a  self-acting  valve  in  preventing  the  escape  of  gas  from  the 
instniment^  and  saves  the  necessity  of  turuinff  the  stop-cock.    A  silk  tube  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube  before  descnbed,  in  the  water  trough,  which 
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prevents  the  splasliing  of  the  water,  sometiines  occasioned  bv  unskilfiil  manage- 
ment We  omitted  to  state  that  the  safety  chamber  A  is  filled  with  numerous 
discs  of  very  fine  wire  gauze  closely  packed,  and  should  the  flame  be  driven  in, 
which  will  sometimes  happen,  it  will  not  enter  the  bag  or  reservoir  D,  but  will 
explode  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  chamber  B,  merely  driving  out 
the  cork.  An  improvement  has,  however,  been  since  introduced  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  safety  chamber,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  bv  which 
the  retrogade  motion  of  the  flame  appears  to  be  eflectually  prevented,  and  a 
much  larger  jet  may  be  employed  than  heretofore  with  perfect  safety.  This  im- 
provement consists  in  filling  the  chamber  A  with  alternate  layers  of  wire  gauze 
and  of  asbestos,  previousl}^  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and  pulled  out  to  resemble  floss 
silk.  Mr.  Willunson  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  a  s^ilver  medal,  for  his 
communication  on  the  subject,  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Hemming  has 
recently  made  some  further  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
We  must  here  advert  to  the  wonderful  efiects  produced  by  the  ozy-hydrogen  blow 
pipe,  which  almost  instantaneously  reduces  tne  hardest  and  most  refractory  sub- 
stances. Gun  flints  are  instantly  fused  by  it,  and  formed  into  a  transparent  glass ; 
china  melts  into  a  perfect  crystal.  All  kinds  of  porcelain  are  readily  fused,  pre- 
viously assuming  a  beautiful  crystallized  appearance.  Rock  crystal  is  quickly 
melted,  giving  out  a  beautiful  light  Emerald,  sapphire,  topaz,  and  all  the 
other  precious  stones,  melt  before  it  into  transparent  glassy  substances.  Barytes, 
strontian,  lime,  and  alumina,  exhibit  very  striking  and  beautiful  phenomena. 
Magnesia  fuses  into  hard  granular  particles,  which  will  scratch  glass.  The 
metals,  even  platina,  are  o/Tquickly  fused  by  it;  and  all  descriptions  of  stones, 
slates,  and  minerals,  are  melted,  sublimed,  or  volatilized,  bv  its  all-subduing  power. 

BLUBBER,  in  Physiology  and  Commerce,  the  fat  which  invests  the  bodies 
of  all  large  cetaceous  fishes,  serving  to  furnish  an  oil.  The  blubber  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  skin,  and  over  the  muscular  flesh.  In  the  porpoise  it  is  firm 
and  full  of  fibres,  and  invests  the  bodv  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale  its 
thickness  is  ordinarily  6  inches,  but  about  the  under  lip  it  is  found  two  or  three 
feet  thick.  The  quantity  yielded  by  one  of  these  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to 
forty,  or  fifty,  sometimes  to  eighty  or  more  hundred  weight  Its  use  in  trade  and 
manufactures  is  to  furnish  train-oil,  which  it  does  by  boiling  down.  Formerly 
this  was  performed  ashore  in  the  countries  where  the  whales  were  caught,  bi^ 
lately  the  fishers  do  not  go  ashore;  they  bring  the  blubber  home  stowed  in 
casks,  and  boil  it  down  there.  A  machine  expressly  designed  for  expressing  the 
oil  from  blubber  is  g^ven  under  the  word  Oil. 

BLUE  (Prussian).  A  very  fine  blue  pigment,  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 
It  is  composed  of  prussiate  of  iron,  and  the  earth  precipitated  from  alum  or 
pure  alumme.  It  is  commonly  obtained  by  calcining  blood  or  other  animal 
substances,  as  hoofs,  horns,  parings  of  leather,  &c  by  which  a  black  coaly  resi- 
duum is  obtained.  Three  parts  of  this  are  added,  at  inter\'als,  to  four  parts  cf 
potash,  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  a  stout  iron  vessel,  the  mixture  being  con- 
stantly stirred  during  the  process.  At  first  a  reddish  flame  appears  uuon  the 
surface  of  the  mass ;  this  afterwards  changes  to  a  bluish  tinge,  denotmg  the 
formation  of  prussiate  of  potash,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  removed  as  speedily 
as  possible  into  a  large  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  stirred,  to  promote  tne  die- 
solution  of  the  prussiate  of  potash.  After  allowing  the  dregs  to  settle,  the  dear 
liquor  is  drawn  off^,  and  fresn  quantities  of  water  boiled  upon  the  residuum,  until 
it  ceases  to  impart  much  taste  to  the  water ;  and  the  whole  of  the  liquor  thus 
obtained  being  mixed  together,  a  solution  of  aJum  and  green  vitriol  is  added,  when  a 
precipitate  of  Phisdan  blue  is  immediately  formed,  which  is  washed  repeatedly  te 
free  It  from  the  sulphate  of  potash ;  after  which  it  is  put  into  bags  and  prened, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  during  which  process  it  assumes  a  deeper 
colour,  and  acquires  a  hard  stony  consistence. 

BLUE  (Powder  or  Stone),  used  in  washing  linen,  is  the  same  with  small, 
either  in  the  lump  or  powder.  When  the  smalt  is  taken  from  the  pot,  it  is 
thrown  into  a  large  vessel  of  cold  water ;  this  makes  it  more  tractable,  and  more 
easiljr  powdered.  When  examined  after  cooling,  it  is  found  to  be  mixed  with  a 
greyish  matter  resembling  ashes,  which  most  be  separated  by  wadiing   and 
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then  th«  blue  ■u1>iU]iee  being  powdered  and  atfted  through  Rile  lieves,  lomu 
what  i«  called  powder  blue. 

BLUE  (Saxos).  The  best  Saxon  blue  may  be  prepared  M  follows :— mix 
1  OS.  c^  the  beat  powdered  indigo  villi  4  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  bottle 
m-  nutrass,  and  dwest  it  for  one  hour  in  a  water  hath,  ahaking  the  mixture  at 
diSbrent  limei;  tbeD  add  13  ox.  of  water  to  it,  stir  the  whole  well,  and  when 
c^  filter  it. 

BOAT.  A  soibII  vbsmI  for  the  conveyance  of  g;oods  or  panengera  to  abort 
diitMMe*,  and  which  may  be  impelled  eitber  by  oan  or  sails  at  pleamre.  They 
■re  Ibr  the  most  part  open  or  without  decks ;  but  the  varieties  in  their  form  and 
conitructko,  aeoirding  to  the  pumnes  for  which  they  are  intended,  are  to 

ritaa  to  preclode  enumeration.  Boats  always  form  part  of  a  ship's  equrpment; 
number  depending  upon  the  site  of  the  vessel,  and  tbe  service  for  which  it 
ii  intended.  Of  these  the  cutters,  gig,  and  jolly  boat,  are  principally  employed 
fin  the  conveyance  of  officers  and  crews  on  any  service  ;  and  the  long  boat  or 
Unocb,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  atores  of  every  description  to  and  from  the 
Ttasrl  The  engraving  represents  an  improvement  in  this  latter  class  of  boati^ 
when  employed  for  laying  out  and  weighing  heavy  anchon,  and  for  landing 
Mid  embarking  cannon.  The  luual  mode  of  laying  out  anchors  by  means  ot 
•  dup's  laonch  is,  to  place  the  anchor  over  the  boat's  atem,  and  to  coil  the  cable 
OB  the  gunwale ;  but  this  lumbers  up  the  boat,  overloads  it,  and  exposea  it  to  the 
itagut  of  beine  swamped  in  a  high  sea.  To  obviate  tliia,  attempts  have  been' 
m»Sa  to  ahng  &e  anchor  beneath  the  boat,  as  near  ai  possible  in  the  centre  of 
gnvity  of  tbe  boat ;  none  of  these,  however,  succeeded  so  as  to  enceur^e  thair 
mioftun.  Sobsequeully,  Mr.  Cow  (master  boat-builder  of  the  Royal  Dock,  at 
Woolwich,)  devised  the  present  arrangement,  which  was  so  much  approved  by 
the  Navy  Board,  that  they  have  directed  that  every  ship  of  war  of  a  certain 
dM*  Amli  be  furaisbed  with  a  launch  fitted  on  Mr.  Cow's  principle,  and  tbe 
Society  of  Arta  have  rewarded  him  with  a  gold  medal  for  the  invention.  Tbe 
(onner  method  (alluded  to  above)  for  carrying  an  anchor  under  a  boat's  bottom, 
wa«  to  hare  only  one  ^fijxd  trunk,  which  wot  in  the  middle  of  tbe  boat,  dose  to 
tbe  Hde  of  the  keel;  the  windlass,  therefore,  could  only  be  supported  at  the 
end*^  and  wai  unequal  to  tbe  heaving  up  ami  great  weight;  the  jp'eat  strain  also 
wa*  entirely  on  the  sides  of  the  boot.  By  Mr.  Cow's  plan  there  are  two  nunnbU 
trank*  at  a  pnqier  distance  irom  the  keel,  thereby  allowing  a  strong  stanchirai 
to  bt  plaeoa  on  the  kelaon,  which  stanchion  support*  the  middle  of  the  windlaas, 
ntly  makes  it  of  sufileient  strength  to  weigh  any  weight  that  the 
lig.  1  gives  a  petspective  view  of  a  74-gtin  sbip's 


rope  bj  which  the  anchor  is  hove  up  wh«n  neighing,  or  siiipendei]  w 
Cftrrying,  by  the  wiiidlaai.  Ftg.  2  gives  a  mid-aliip  section  of  the  tauncli,  \ 
two32-paunden  Buspeiided  trom  the  vindlass.  pj,_  2. 

hh  the  guns  lashed  to  wooden  slides;    Hi  ^ 

ropea  by  which  the  guns  are  hove  up  to  lh( 
boat's  bottom  ;  i  i  water-tight  rcmavabic 
vrood  trunks,  throueh  which  the  rnpcs  puss  In 
the  windlaai;  Jithe  wlndloes  in  two  puts  ^ 
connected  by  a  wrought  iron  gudgeon  and 
•ocket;  m  a  removable  strong  wrought  iron 
•tanchion,  which  supports  the  middle  of  the 
windlau.  The  appticatbn  of  the  invention 
to  the  purpose  of  landing  and  embarking 
heavy  guns  U  also  of  great  importance,  as 
it  enablea  this  operation  to  be  conducted 
on  a  beach  with  perfect  aafety  to  the  men  and  boats,  at  limes  when  the  surf 
is  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  boats  approaching  near  enough  to 
land  or  to  embu-k  in  the  usual  way ;  for  the  boat  (with  two  guns  suspended 
one  OD  each  side  of  the  keel,  as  shown  in  Iig.  2)  being  bruught  to  anchor 
without  the  surf,  a  small  line  is  the  only  connexion  necessary  with  the  shore, 
by  which  line  the  larger  hauling  ropes  are  conveyed,  which  being  made  fast 
to  the  guns,  the  latter  are  lowered  from  the  boat,  and  hauled  upon  the 
beach.  Should  the  operation  be  carried  on  where  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide,  and  the  guns  should  not  be  immediately  wanted,  it  will  be  only  necei- 
aary  to  take  the  boat  in  at  high  water,  and  drop  the  guns,  which  may  be 
taken  up  aa  the  tide  leaves  them ;  in  cither  case  the  boat  is  lit  for  any  other 
service,  without  risk  of  damage  by  being  kept  afloat.  The  interior  of  the  boat 
is  kept  clear  for  stowing  the  carriages  and  other  stores.  The  embarking  of 
guns  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken  to  have  anchon  of  suflS- 
cient  power  to  moor  tlie  boat  without  the  surf,  so  as  to  counteract  the  weight  of 
the  guns,  end  the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  being  hauled  off  from  the  shore- 
Boats  and  small  vessels  are  sometimes  built  flat-bottomed,  to  allow  of  their 
going  into  shoal  water  when  required;  end  in  order  that  they  ma.  carry 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sail,  and  to  prevent  their  making  lee-way,  t'ley  are 
fitted  with  wliat  are  termed  sliding  keels,  lliese  were  first  introduced  ii.to  tbis 
country  by  Admiral  Schank,  at  whose  instance  a  government  vessel,  which  was 
destined  for  a  surveying  vessel  at  New  HolUud,  was  fitted  with  ihem.  These 
sliding  keels  consisted  of  three  stout  planks,  descending  through  water-tight 
wells  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  ship's  botlom,  and  fitted  with  apparatus 
f<w  raising  ot  lowering  them  at  pleasure.  The  narrow  edge  of  the  plank  being 
in  the  line  of  the  vessel's  keel,  presented  but  little  resistance  to  the  vesMl^ 


nff,  whilst  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  broad  surface  of  the  keeli 
tended  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  wind  upon  the  sails,  to  depress  the 
ship,  and  materially  lessened  the  rolling,  Mid  also  prevented  Uie  vessel  goinr 
to  leeward,  as  she  must  otherwise  have  done,  owing  to  her  extreme  light  draft 
of  water.  Although  a  favourable  report  was  made  of  the  invention,  it  was 
never  very  generally  adopted,  but  it  has  since  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent, 
under  a  somewhat  difi'erent  form,  by  MoncrieSe  Willoughby,  Esq.  In  his 
arrangement  a  sliding  keel  of  iron,  made  very  masiive,  u  firmly  attached  to 
■iTong  perpendiculu  iron  bare,  which  are  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  water- 
tight grooves  made  through  the  centre  of  the  hull,  thus  permitting  the  keels  to 


projected  to  anjr  required  depth  in  the  water,  and  to  be  drawn  up  at  pleasure 
by  means  of  a  simple  rack  and  pinion  worked  by  a  winch  upon  the  deck.  The 
•Uding  keel  is  fiu'ther  secured  or  supported  by  four  chain  stays,  two  on  each 


ude,  which  pass  over  the  gunwales,  and  are  tightened  on  hoard.  Fig.  1  is  a 
side  elevation  of  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  sliding  keel  on  Mr.  Willoughby's  cm- 
struction.  ^g,  2  a  cross  section  of  the  vessel,  through  one  of  the  water- 
light  trunks  of  which  the  suspending  bars  pass.  Fig.  3  a  cross  section, 
exhibiting  the  guys  or  stays  eHached  to  the  sliding  keeL  In  Fig.  4  the  ballast 
keel  in  &ont  ^  the  luipenden  is  cut  o^  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 


eoOeclioii  of  tea  weeds,  which  would  impede  the  veMcl'i  Miling.  TTie  iketeh 
of  ft  pateot  iMllMt-fceeled  lugger  under  a  press  of  sail  requires  no  e]ucidiitiot\ 
tatemft  to  ramark  that  Ihe  portion  belov  the  boundary  lioe  of  the  water  repre- 
to  the  ked  under  water    Le  C.R  Sh  ldhamimet^licilidiDgkeelre«einUei 
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the  common  lee  board  in  its  shape,  and  is  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram,    a 
represents  the  sliding  keel  lowered  down  into  the  water ;  the  dotted  line  b  the 


recess  into  which  the  keel  is  raised  or  deposited  when  not  used ;  e  the  joint  or 
fulcrum  upon  which  it  turns  on  being  raised  or  lowered.  One  great  objection 
to  the  plans  of  sliding  keels  is,  their  interfering  with  the  keel  and  floor  timbers, 
which  must  be  cut  through,  thereby  weakening  the  vessel ;  for  instance,  in 
Lieut  Shuldham's  plan,  the  keel  must  be  cut  through  longitudinally,  or  formed 
into  two  parts  throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  or  at  least 
through  a  portion  as  long  as  the  sliding  keel ;  they  are  also  liable  to  be  carried 
away,  owing  to  the  powerful  leverage  tliey  afTord  to  the  water,  and  the  difficulty 
of  staying  them  sufficiently,  without  forming  an  obstruction  to  the  speed  of  the 
vessel.  The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  simple  plan  for  preserving  the 
tholes  or  rowing  pins  of  a  boat,  the  loss  of  which  is  not  only  teasing,  but  often 
productive  of  senous  inconvenience.     Fixed  tholes  cannot  be  well  used  when 
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boats  are  to  bo  hoisted  in  alongside,  as  they  are  subject  to  be  broken ;  they  are 
also  often  inconvenient  in  getting  in  water  casks,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
cases.  Hence  pins  which  can  be  unshipped  are  preferred ;  these  are  often  lost, 
and  the  want  is  not  always  discovered  until  it  cannot  be  replaced  ;  or  it  is  not 
replaced  without  a  loss  of  that  time  which  is  so  valuable  at  sea.  Very  often, 
ajso,  the  delay  of  a  minute  is  rendered  inconvenient  or  even  dangerous  when 
the  boat  is  dragging  alongside  by  the  painter  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  the  vessel  is 
eidier  drifting  or  standing  on.  The  drawing  requires  little  explanation.  By 
pulling  at  the  lower  pin  me  two  upper  ones  are  fixed  at  once,  and  on  beuig 
unshipped  they  hanff  secure  from  loss,  while  the  lower  one  serves  as  a  spare 
thole  should  any  be  broken. 

Before  we  close  this  article  we  must  briefly  notice  Mr.  Clint's  ballasted  masts 
for  small  sailing  vessels,  the  object  of  whidi  invention  is  to  enable  the  boat 
constantly  to  retain  an  upright  position,  the  mast  alone  yielding  to  the  force  of  the 
ivind.  I^,  I  is  a  section  of  the  vessel,  and  Fig.  2  a  plan  of  the  same,  a  represents 
the  hull  of  the  vessel ;  6  an  oblong  caisson  of  a  •emicircular  section,  suspended 
at  each  end  upon  pivots  in  the  deck  beams,  at  the  point  e.  The  mast  is  stepped 
in  a  trunk  in  this  caisson,  and  secured  by  shrouds  Drought  down  to  the  sides  of 
the  caisson,  and  by  a  fore-stay  proceeding  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  by  a 
back-stay  to  the  stem.  The  oallast  is  placed  evenly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
caisson.  Amone  the  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Clint  for  this  constraction  are, 
first,  perfect  saKty,  as  he  considers  it  impossible  a  vessel  can  ever  capsixe. 
Secondly,  the  vessel  being  always  upright,  is  constantiy  on  what  are  termed  her 
Unetf  and  is  always  in  trim,  whereby  she  will  sail  faster  and  go  better  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  lastiy,  that  the  ballast  being  suspended  in  air,  is  of  more  efiect  than 
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iialkst  placed  in  tlie  bottom, 
which  latter  being  identified 
with  the  veeael  in  the  water, 
loses  as  much  of  its  weight 
as  is  equivalent  to  its  bulk 
of  water,  whilst  the  sus- 
pended ballast  retaining  its 
whole  weight,  a  smtuler 
quantity  will  be  required 
to  steady  the  mast,  and  the 
▼easel  itself  requiring  none,  ^ 
a  great  degree  of  buoyancy 
ia  obtained.  Mr.Gintcon- 
ftmcted  a  small  vessel  on 
this  principle,  and  made  a 
regular  series  of  experi- 
ments during  the  summer 
of  1825,  in  presence  of  a 
number  of  scientific  per- 
sons, and  ofiicers  and  sea- 
men of  the  navy,  some  of 
whom  accompanied  him  to 
Gravesend,  when  it  blew 
fresh  ;  and  from  the  great  satisfaction  eiven  by  its  performances,  the  Society  of 
Arts  voted  Mr.  Clint  their  large  medaJ^  or  twentv  guineas.  This  invention  is 
only  intended  for  such  vessels  as  are  not  employed  in  carrying  cargoes,  of  which 
daas  are  revenue  cutters,  pleasure  yachts,  &c. ;  nor  is  it  intended  for  vessels 
above  seventy  tons,  which  may  have  the  box  decked  in. 

BOAT  (Life).  A  boat  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  of  South  Shields, 
tor  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  persons ;  and  so  well  has 
it  anawered,  and  indeed,  exceeded,  every  expectation  in  the  most  tremendous 
broken  sea,  that  since  its  invention  not  fewer  than  200  lives  have  been  saved  at  the 
entrance  of  the  IVne  alone,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  lost;  and  in  no 
Instance  has  it  failed.  The  principle  of  this  boat  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
fay  the  following  simple  facts  :  Take  a  prolate  spheroid  and  divide  it  into 
quarters,  in  the  line  of  its  longer  axis;  each  quarter  is  elliptical,  and  neariy 
fcscmblea  the  half  of  a  wooden  bowl,  having  a  curvature  witn  projecting  ends; 
diis  being  thrown  into  the  sea  or  broken  water,  cannot  be  upset,  or  lie  with  the 
bottom  upwards.  The  length  of  the  boat  is  30  feet,  the  breadth  10  feet,  the 
dcjpdi  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to  the  lower  part  of  the  keel  amidships,  3  feet 
3  mchei ;  from  the  gunwue  to  the  platform  within  2  feet  4  inches ;  firom  the 
top  of  the  sterna  (both  ends  being  ahke)  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the  bottom  of 
ttt  kad  5  feet  9  inches.  The  sides  from  the  under  part  of  the  gunwale  along 
te  whola  length  of  the  regular  shear  extending  21  feet  6  inches,  are  cased  wi£ 
layara  of  ootk  to  the  depth  of  I  foot  4  inches  downwards,  and  the  thickness  at 
m  top  4  inches,  projectinff  a  little  without  the  gunwale ;  the  cork  on  the  out- 
«da  is  secinad  with  win  puite  or  slips  of  copper,  and  the  boat  is  fastened  wiUi 
eoppar  aaOa.  The  thwarts  or  seats  are  five  in  number,  double  banked,  that  is, 
two  rowen  alt  upon  each  thwart,  so  that  the  boat  can  be  rowed  by  ten  oars. 
Tha  ride  oars  are  short,  with  iron  tholes  and  rope  grommets,  so  that  the  rower 
cm  jmO  eithar  way.  The  boat  is  steered  by  an  oar  at  each  end,  and  the  steering 
aar  n  ona-third  longer  than  the  side  oars.  The  platform  along  the  bottom  is 
horisoDtal,  the  leng^  of  the  midships,  and  elevated  at  the  ends  for  the  con- 
vaBience  of  the  steersman.  The  internal  part  of  the  boat  next  the  sides,  from 
fhm  under  part  of  the  thwarts  down  to  the  platform,  is  cased  with  cork,  ^e 
whola  quantity  of  which  affixed  to  the  life-boat  is  nearly  7  cwt.  The  parti- 
cular oonitntction  of  this  boat  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the 
engraving.  Fig,  1  representing  a  cross  section  of  the  boat,  and  Fig,  2  a  longi- 
tadinal  devation.  F  F  the  outside  coatings  of  cork ;  G  G  the  inside  cork 
flttinga;  H  H  the  outside  planks  of  the  boat;   I  I  the  stems;  K  th«  lLtd\ 
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N  N  timber  heads ;  P  the  thwarts,  or  rowers'  seats ;  R  stanchion  to  support 
the  thwart ;  S  section  of  a  gang^board,  which  crosses  the  thwarts  and  forms 
the  passage  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other.  T  the  platform  for  the 
rowers'  feet;  U  U  the  two  bilge  pieces,  nearly  level  with  the  keel ;  W  W  the 

Fig,  I. 


gunwales ;  X  X  rine  bolts  for  the  headfast,  one  at  each  end ;  Y  platform  for  the 
steersman  ;  £  £  £  the  sheer  or  curve  of  the  boat ;  L  L  the  aprons,  to  strengthen 
the  stems ;  M  M  the  sheets,  or  places  for  passengers  ;  O  O  O  the  tholes  on  which 
the  oars  are  hunsf  by  grommets.     After  the  value  of  the  invention  was  attested 
by  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medallion  to  Mr.  Greathead,  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  also  one  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  various  gratuities  in  money, 
parliament  in  1802  unanimously  voted  him  1,200/.     The  Committee  of  Under- 
writers at  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  having  voted  Mr.  Greathead  100  guineas, 
appropriated  2000/.  of  their  funds  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  building 
of  life-boats  on  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom.     Great  numbers 
of  these  boats  have  since  oeen  constructed  for  all  parts  of  our  coasts,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  foreign  nations.     But  as  it  most  frequently  happens  that  vessels 
are  wrecked  on  coasts  where  there  are  no  life-boats,  or  tnat  nrom  the  darkness 
of  the  night  or  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  sea  a  life  boat  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  vessel  in  time  to  afford  succour,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  vessels 
should  carry  with  them  the  means  of  safety  for  their  crews ;  and  accordingly 
numerous  plans  have  been  suggested  of  converting  the  ordinary  boats  of  a  ship 
into  life-boats  to  meet  these  emergencies.     Of  these  plans  we  select  that  of 
Captain  Henry  Gordon  as  amongst  the  most  simple  and  efficacious,  whilst  it  in 
nowise  interferes  with  the  ordinary  services  for  which  the  boats  may  be  required. 
It  consists  in  attaching  to  the  exterior  of  the  boat  a  species  of  buoy,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  which,  whilst  it  adds  greatly  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat,  saves  it 
from  concussions,  offers  little  obstruction  to  its  progress,  and  can  be  attached  or 
removed  as  occasion  may  require,  with  great  facility  and  dispatch.   Fig.  1  (page 
195)  shows  the  buoy ;  Fig,  2  an  end  view  of  the  same ;  and  Fig.  3  represents  it 
fitted  to  a  boat    'The  buoy  is  composed  of  fine  Spanish  cork,  and  consists  of 
eight  rows,  each  row  being  a  foot  longer  than  that  immediately  below  it   £ach 
row  is  constructed  of  pieces  of  cork  1  foot  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  about 
1}  inch  thick,  laid  three  thicknesses  together,  and  then  placed  end  to  end  till 
of  the  required  length,  (which  in  the  drawing  is  represented  at  nine  feet  for  the 
upoer  streak,)  and  then  formed  into  one  streak  by  lengths  of  split  bamboo, 
lai^  on  all  four  sides,  and  well  sewed  together  by  strong  cord  covered  with  shoe- 
maker's wax.    The  different  streaks  are  fastened  together  by  four  ropes,  which 
are  seized  together  between  each  streak ;  when  used,  the  ends  are  drawn  under 
the  keel  till  the  lower  streak  touches  it,  and  then  brought  up  over  the  side  and 
fastened  to  the  thwarts ;  tlie  other  trianele  is  in  like  manner  drawn  up  under 
the  boat's  bottom  on  the  opposite  side  and  fastened.    Two  buoys  to  the  scale  of 
that  shown  in  the  engraving  contain  14|  cubic  feet  of  water;    and  if  attached 
to  a  boat  28  feet  long,  and  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  men,  would  leave 
a  buoyancy  of  718  lbs.  for  their  support     Large  boats,  such  as  those  capable 
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of  containing  100  men,  instead  of  a  single  large  triangle  on  each  side,  should 
hare  three  of  9  feet  length  each,  hy  which  means  the  same  triangles  might  he 
made  to  serve  hoats  of  Afferent  sizes,  hy  which  the  expenses  of  outfit  would  be 
materially  reduced,  and  triangles  of  the  above  dimensions  would  also  be  more 
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manageaUe,  easier  put  on  or  taken  off,  and  more  easily  stowed  away  than  large 
ones.  Thus  the  launch,  rowing  twenty-four  oars,  with  seventy-five  men  on 
board,  might  be  fitted  in  the  following  manner  :  the  barge's  triangle  fixed 
amidahipi,  the  cutter's  on  the  bow,  and  the  jolly  boat's  on  the  quarter ;  the 
laiuich  would  then  be  rendered  completely  buoyant  without  any  additional 
ezpenie.  The  contrivance  combines  several  advantages  ;  it  is  extremely 
nmple^  and  offers  the  best  security  under  similar  circumstances;  it  is  so  reason- 
mUe  in  tti  cost  as  to  admit  of  every  merchant  vessel  being  supplied  with  it;  and 
Boi  being  a  fixture,  it  can  be  at  any  time  removed,  so  as  to  be  no  additional 
wdglit  when  a  boat  is  being  hoisted  in  or  out  It  is  particularly  advantageous 
in  the  preventive  service,  to  approach  vessels  and  visit  them  when  no  other 
boat  can ;  for  a  blow  that  would  stave  a  boat^  would  not  penetrate  the  triangle 
amikf  to  its  elaittcity.  At  sea,  also,  it  might  take  up  a  drowning  man  in  a  gala 
cf  wmd,  when  no  otner  boat  could  live. 

fiOILERy  in  its  most  extended  sense,  implies  any  vessel  employed  for  pro- 
ducing the  ebullition  of  liquids ;  thus  the  orainary  domestic  pots  and  kettles, 
brewingand  washing  coppers,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  vessels  used  for  heating  li<|uidi 
invarioas  manu&cturing  operations,  come  under  this  denomination.  Our  busmen 
In  tbis  place  is,  however,  the  description  of  that  important  apparatus  wherein 
is  generated  the  source  of  that  power  which  is  regulated  and  applied  by  the 
steam  engine;  previous  to  whicn,  we  shall  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
reqiniaite  properties  of  steam  boilers  in  general.  The  first  and  most  important 
quality  we  consider  to  be  9(rfety  from  explosion,  for  unless  this  be  attamed,  se- 
as to  render  personal  dang^  improbable,  such  boilers  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
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The  next  in  importance  is  effectiveness,  or  that  which  wiU  produce  the  required 
quantity  of  steam  by  the  consumption  of  the  least  quantity  of  fuel.  Cheapness 
in  the  cost  of  construction,  and  durability  in  the  wear,  may  be  ranked  as  the 
third  requisite.  The  fourth  is,  perhaps,  convenience,  or  tliat  which  can  be  worked 
with  the  utmost  facility,  that  will  require  the  least  personal  attention,  and  will 
occupy  the  least  space.  That  boiler  ^hich  combines  the  four  qualities  just 
mentioned,  and  possesses  each  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  may  be  deemed  a 
peifect  one.  The  materials  principally  used  at  present  for  the  construction  of 
boilers  are  iron  and  copper,  though  boilers  have  been  made  of  wood  and  stone. 
In  those  formed  of  wood  the  furnace  was  of  necessity  placed  internally,  sur- 
rounded by  the  water ;  and  as  wood  is  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
but  little  loss  of  it  was  sustained  by  radiation  therefrom,  while  a  considerable 
economy  of  fuel  was  consequently  effected.  The  cost  of  such  was  also  small, 
compared  to  those  of  metal ;  they  were  introduced  in  America  by  Chancellor 
Livingstone  and  Mr  Anderson.  Boilers  ofstone  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Brindley, 
who,  m  1 756,  erected  a  steam  engine  near  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  with  a  boiler 
of  this  description.  It  was  composed  of  brick  and  stone  firmly  cemented 
together,  and  the  water  was  heated  by  iron  flues.  The  material  of  which  a 
boiler  is  constructed  is  of  more  consequence,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  than 
is  usually  supposed,  as  the  heat  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  water  without 
being  first  transmitted  through  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed.  M.  Despretz, 
who  made  a  series  of  very  accurate  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative 
power  of  different  substances  for  conducting  heat,  obtained  the  following  results : — 

Gold 1000.0 

Silver 973.0 

Platina 981.0 

Copper 898.2 

Iron 374.3 

Zmc     363.0 

Tin 303.9 

Lead 179.6 

Marble      23.6 

Porcelain     12.2 

Fire  bricks 11.4 

The  conducting  power  of  copper  being  thus  more  than  double  that  of  iron,  offers 
Tery  great  advantages ;  but  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  entered  into 
before  determining  to  which  the  preference  is  due,  especially  their  comparative 
cohesive  strength  and  cost.  A  ccording  to  some  experiments  the  copper  was  found  to 
be  the  strongest,  but  that  was  probably  owing  to  the  iron  being  of  inferior  quali^, 
as  most  philosophers  have  agreed  in  attributing  superior  cohesive  strength  to 
iron.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  from  the  greater  uniformity  of  the 
texture  of  sheet  copper  over  that  of  iron,  manufacturers  usually  construct  copper 
boilers  of  thinner  plates  than  those  of  iron,  that  have  to  withstand  the  same 
pessure  of  s^eam.  Experience  has,  we  believe,  established  this  as  a  rule,  pro- 
iiablv  from  observine  that  when  a  copper  boiler  bursts,  it  only  tears  open,  wnile 
a  boiler  of  wrought  iron  plates  is  often  blown  to  pieces.  The  cost  of  copper  is, 
however,  four  times  that  of  iron ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
passing  through  iron  in  a  given  time  can  be  doubled  in  copper,  it  fbllows  that 
a  copper  boiler  having  only  half  the  superficies  of  one  of  iron,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  wiU  be  adequate  to  the  generation  of  the  same  quantity  or 
force  of  steam.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  greatly  rednces  the  weight  of  the 
copper  boiler,  and,  consequently,  its  first  cost  is  made  to  approximate  more  to 
that  of  the  iron  boiler  of  double  the  siie.  Increased  strengdi  is  likewise  acquired 
by  the  reduced  dimensions  of  the  copper  boiler,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  decrease  of 
toe  pre-eupposed  thickness  of  metal ;  and  thus  the  greatly  enhanced  price 
per  pound  of  a  copper  boiler  over  that  of  an  iron  one,  which  alan&s  many  steam 
eogme  psoprietors  from  ordering  them,  is  very  much  diaproportioned  to  the  coat 
of  the  entire  yeaaeL  When  an  iron  boiler  is  worn  out,  the  old  metel  is  aoaoroely 
worth  the  ezpenie  of  icmoyal;  bvl  when  one  of  copper  b  deofyedf  the  om 
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metal  is  worth  three-fourtlis  of  its  original  cost.  These  considerations,  together 
with  the  increased  safety  and  reduced  bulk  of  copper  boilers,  inclines  us  to 
believe  that  in  a  course  of  years  their  use  will  be  found  more  economical  than 
thoee  of  iron.  In  the  construction  of  boilers  of  the  ordinary  form  (that  is,  such 
as  consist  of  a  capacious  single  chamber),  the  bottom  surface  should  be  of  suiti- 
dent  extent  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  as  much  heat  as  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce  the  required  quantity  of  steam,  what  little  heat  may  be  eiven  out  laterally 
•erring  to  prevent  condensation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  smoke, 
bfrfbre  it  enters  the  chimney,  should  be  robbed  as  much  as  possible  of  its  heat  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  conduit  pipe,  by  which  the  boiler  is  supplied 
with  cold  water.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  scientific  authority  that  there  is  a  con- 
tiderable  waste  of  fuel  in  producing  steam  by  intensity  of  heat  upon  a  small 
■or&ce,  and  that  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  (800<>  Fahr.)  is  far  more 
economical.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  converted  into  steam  per  hour  was  reckoned 
Irf  Bir.  Watt  as  equivalent  to  one  horse's  power,  who  observed  that  tliis  quantity 
<u  steam  could  be  raised  per  hour  by  8  feet  of  surface  of  boiler  and  flue,  in  a 
judicioualy  constructed  furnace.  In  practice,  it  is  usual  to  allow  from  4  to  6  feet 
of  boitom  surface  of  boiler  to  raise  I  cubic  foot  of  water  into  steam  per  liour. 
It  is  considered  essential  that  a  boiler  should  contain  foiu*  or  five  times  as  much 
water  as  it  boils  00* per  hour ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  should  have  a  space  above 
the  water  capable  ox  containing  as  much  steam  as  will  supply  the  enguie  at  each 
stroke,  without  materially  diminishing  its  elastic  force.  For  tliis  jmrpose,  the  steam 
room  (or  space  above  the  water)  should  hold  a  volume  equal  to  the  supply  of  eight 
or  ten  strokes  of  the  engine  :  in  large  engines  it  is  not  unusual  to  employ  two, 
three,  or  more  boilers,  to  supply  them  with  steam ;  one  of  them  being  reserved  for 
itte,  in  ease  of  repairs  being  required  to  the  others.  In  fact,  a  spare  boiler 
should  be  provided  wherever  stoppages  are  of  serious  iini)ortance  in  a  conceni. 
The  strength  of  low-pressure  boilers  should  be  twice  the  regulated  pressure  on 
the  safety-valve ;  but  high-pressure  boilers  shoiild  be  proved  to  at  least  three 
timee  their  working  pressure.  Upon  the  form  of  boilers  much  of  their  strength 
and  their  efRcacy  in  the  generation  of  steam  depend.  The  earliest  boilers 
employed  for  generating  steam,  and  applied  as  a  motive  force,  with  which  we  are 
aeaaainted,  were  either  globular  or  hemispherical,  with  flat  or  concave  bottoms ; 
aaa  many  of  these  are  still  in  use  for  the  supply  of  high-pressure  engines.  In 
situations  where  fuel  is  so  abundant  as  to  render  needless  any  economy  of  it, 
diey  may  continue  to  be  used  with  advantage,  as  their  form  adapts  tnem  to 
withstand  steam  of  great  elastic  force.  The  waste  of  fuel  caused  by  them, 
dbewhere,  led  to  a  very  general  substitution  of  boilers  of  an  oblong  form ;  and  those 
known  by  the  term  of  *^  waggon  boilers,"  from  their  shape,  formed  one  of  the 
manj  improvements  of  the  steam  engine  introduced  by  Watt.  A  longitudinal 
•ection  of  a  boiler  of  this  kind  is  represented  bv  Fig.  I  in  the  subjoined  engraving, 
fitted  up  with  all  the  appendages  now  generally  applied,  and  set  in  a  furnace  of 
the  usual  construction,  a  a  a  is  the  boiler,  having  a  cylindrical  return  flue  b 
diroughout  its  length ;  the  form  of  these  parts  will  be  best  understood  by  con- 
ridering  them  with  reference  to  Fiff.  2,  which  shows  the  figure  of  the  boiler  in 
its  cross  section,  b  being  the  return  flue  ;  this  portion  of  the  boiler  should  he 
always  placed  near  to  the  bottom,  and  be  constantly  kept  covered  with  the  water,  as 
seen  at  c  in  the  drawing.  The  flame  and  smoke  from  the  furnace  d  first  passes 
wider  the  boiler,  then  returns  through  the  flue  b  to  the  front,  where  the  current 
is  divided,  and  passing  to  the  right  and  left  through  lateral  flues  in  the  brick- 
work (one  of  which  is  brought  into  view  at  e  e)  before  it  enters  the  chimney//. 
The  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  by  the  feed-pipe  ^,  which  is  made  to  contain 
a  eolomn  of  water  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  pressure  in  the  boiler.  On  the  top  of 


of  the  lever  sufllcient  to  counterbalance  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity 
cf  the  stone  and  the  water,  causing  the  former  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  latter. 
By  this  arrangement,  when  the  water  sinks  below  the  proper  level  in  the  boiler, 
the  stone  float  descends  with  it,  causing  the  attached  wire  to  operate  upon  the 

c  c 


lever  above,  and  lift  (he  valve  shown  in  the  cist^ni  li,  u  IiluIi  tlien  ulllirils  ii  Tti^sli 
Bupplj  of  water.  The  Tved  |>i|>e  likewise  cuntnins  un  irun  bucket,  hung  by  a 
cluio  that  passes  over  two  )iiilleya  o  o ;  the  oilier  end  of  the  cliain  is  attached 
to  a  plate  or  iron  p,  colled  the  damper,  which  is  used  lo  enlarge  or  coutracl,  and. 


whin  required,  cntirelv  elose  the  throat  of  the  chimney  By  this  oontnvance, 
when  (be  steam  in  the  hoiler  is  ui^ecl  to  too  great  an  extent,  ita  pressure  forcei 
the  water  m  the  feed  pipe  upwards,  thereb}  raising  the  bucket  m,  and  causing 
its  counterbalance,  the  damper,  to  dcu;i.-nd  in  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  and 
reduce  the  intensity  of  tbe  fire.  At  q  and  r  are  two  guBge-cocks,  by  wbicb  the 
proper  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  may  be  alvays  ascertained.  If  q  di*- 
cliargei  water,  and  r  steam,  the  water  is  at  the  proper  heigbt ;  if  both  cocks 
discharge  water,  it  is  above  its  proper  height ;  and  it  both  discbarge  steam,  it 
ii  below  its  proper  heighL  This  latter  circumstance,  which  can  only  take  plactt 
by  the  defecdve  action  of  the  last  described  apparatus,  is  of  serious  niDment, 
and  requires  an  immediate  remedy ;  the  most  safe  ts,  in  our  opinion,  the  rednctioD 
of  the  fire,  by  stopping  up,  by  the  readiest  means  at  hand,  all  access  of  air  to 
the  grate,  after  which,  attention  may  be  paid  with  confidence  to  removing  the 
cause  of  the  defect.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  at  all  times  the  pressure  acting 
upon  the  boiler,  a  sleam-guoge  is  employed.  This  is  usually  made  of  an  iron 
tube,  bent  into  the  form  represented,  one  end  communicating  with  the  steam- 
room  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other  open  to  the  atmosphere.  This  tube  is  partly 
filled  with  mercury,  and  into  the  externally  open  end  is  put  a  slight  rud  of  wood, 
which  floats  perpendicularly  in  the  mercury,  and  shows  by  it«  altitude,  on  a 
divided  scale  of  mches  affixed  to  tliat  leg  of  the  tube,  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
If  the  steam  raises  tlie  mercury  or  rod  one  inch,  it  proves  that  the  pressuie  ii 
one  half  pound  per  square  inch  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  boiler,  tending  to 
burst  it;  for  if  the  section  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe  was  just  one  inch,  the  pressure 
would  be  supporting  one  cubic  inch  of  mercury,  which  will  be  found  to  weigh 
nearly  half  apoundi  therefore,  for  every  two  inche*  rite^  one  pound  preuiu« 


may  be  reckoned;  and  u  condenaing 
three  or  four  poundi  prenure  upon  '* 
eight ' — ■ — '•--      ° •= 


s  leldom  work  with  n 
I,  the  icale  need  not  be  lanjreT  than 


mchca      For  preventing  the  preaiure  becoming  greal 
boiler  is  calculated  to  nutain  without  incurring  danger,  a  a^ety-valr 


then  the 


Tided.  Thii  is  unialty  a  circular  piece  of  metal,  with  a  cunicil  periphery  ground 
to  fit  into  a  conical  leat,  and  kept  there  by  the  preuure  of  a  lever,  loaded  with 
a  detemunate  weight,  that  will  not  tuffer  it  to  rise  until  the  aleam  hoa  acquired 
an  exccM  of  force  above  that  required  for  working  the  engine,  or  would  endanger 
the  bnrtting  of  the  boiler.  In  large  boilers,  especially  thou  in  steam  boat^  it 
i«  OMlal  to  have  another  safety  valve,  inclosed  in  a  box  under  lock,  the  key  being 
kept  by  the  chief  manager,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  improper  interference 
with  it,  by  ignorant  or  imprudent  penons  :  by  the  neglect  of  which  precaution 
many  serious  accident)  have  occurred.  The  steam  which  escape*  frnm 
safety  valves  is  generally  conducted  by  a  pipe  from  the  valve  bones  into  the 
chimney.  At  e  v  is  the  iteam-pipe  by  which  the  engine  is  supplied,  the  quantity 
being  regulated  by  a  throttle- valve  at  v,  and  a  screw-down  valve  at  jr.  For  the 
porpoae  of  cleaning  out  or  examining  the  condition  of  the  bailer,  a  circular  or 
oval  hole  y  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  man  to  pass  through,  and 
therefore  called  the  man-hole.  It  is  covered  by  a  strong  plate  of  iron  boiled 
down,  in  which  plate  ia  usually  fitted  the  atmospheric  or  vacuum  safety  valve  *, 
which  opena  inwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  preventing  the  latter 
force  from  injuring  the  boiler,  should  a  vacuum  be  formed  by  candcnBation 
witbib.  A  cock  and  pipe  Uading  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  ia  employed 
for  diacharging  it  of  its  contents.     Next  to  the  waggon-shaped  bailers  of  Watt, 


bradei  M  afibrding  a  considerable  surface  foi'  the  direct  action  of  the  lire  and 
he^ed  guci.  They  are  usually  known  in  this  country  by  the  term  "  Trevithick 
boileTa,'^lTom  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Trevithick  was  the  inventor.  We,  how- 
ever, obaerre,  that  Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  of  America,  describes  them  as  being  used 
by  lum  in  his  high-pressure  engine,  prior  to  the  patents  of  Mr.  Trevitliick,  and 
at  Ur.  Evans  does  not  claim  thi 
lime.  Cylindrical  boiiers  are 
frequently  made  of  a  great 
length,  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
timet  their  diameter,  and  are 
prefenble  of  such  proportions, 
where  their  situation  will  admit 
of  it,  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned.  In  this  country 
their  extremities  are  usually 
made  hemispherical;  but  in 
America  the  ends  are  usually 
cloaed  by  flanged  disks  of  great 
thickness,  on  account,  we  sup- 
poae,  of  the  greater  facility 
of  constructioQ  by  ordinary 
workmen.  These  bailers  are 
genendW  provided  with  an  in- 
ternal niie,  through  which  the 
heated  air  and  flames,  after  tra- 


f  the  boiler,  pass  before 
Ting  the   chimney.      The 
exed  diagram  represents  a 
Irene  aection  of   a  small   i. 
hlgh-preuure  cylindrical  boiler,   ' 
as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Saun-  _ 
ders,  late  of  Shefheld,  but  now      ' 
of  New  York,  U,  S.  The  liirnace 


dooriiata;  itheftiraacei  ctheMbpit;  (fthebtHler;  e  the  stone  flokt  (ihown 
bjrdaUedlinei),  for  regulatiii^  tbc  supply  of  water,  by  meanKof  thecount«rpoue 
Slfi*  tlie  internal  flue,  wMcti  reCums  the  flame  and  heated  air  (hTough  the 
boiler;  h  the  steam  pijw  leading  to  the  engine. 

The  boiler  figured  in  the  annexed  cut,  ii  of  a  cylindrical  figure  in  the  lower 
part,  but  combinei  lome  pectiliaritiei  that  are  deieiring  of  notice.  It  ii  a 
patented  arrangement  by  Meur*.  Horton  and  Fisher,  who  are  large  boiler 
manufacturera,  near  Birmingham.  The  object  of  it  is  to  form  a  reservoir  <£ 
■team  within  the  boiler,  surrounded  by  the  hot  water,  in  order  that  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  may  not  be  reduced  by  radiation,  vhich  the  inventors  presume  to 
be  the  case  b  a  greater  degree  in  boilera  of  the  ordinary  construction.     /^.  1 


uid  i^.  2  a 

Hilar  parts  in  each  v. 

shows  the  external  farm  around  which  th    ''  .    <  n 

structed ;    b  b  b  it  the  internal  vessel  or ,  ___   .... 

generated,  surrounded  by  the  water  which  is  sujmlied  by  the  tube  o 
another  reservoir  placed  above,  but  not  introduced  into  the  drawing.  The  heat 
having  caused  the  steam  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  i^  [t  passes  thencB 
through  the  bent  tube  c  into  the  eteam  reservoir  b  below,  from  whence  itis  con^ 
ducted  to  the  enrine  ly  the  steam  pipe  e,  llie  top  of  which  n  is  designed  for 
the  situation  of  the  safety  vatre.  At /is  a  cock  for  drawing  off  whatever  water 
may  be  condensed  in  the  steam  chamber,  and  at  i  may  be  placed  another  for 
dischai^ng  the  boiler.  At  It  are  man-holes  for  gaining  access  into  the  interior. 
We  do  not  oiurselvei  perceive  how  the  intendon  of  the  patentees  to  make  the 
internal  vessel  b  i  ft  store  of  high  steam  for  the  supply  of  the  engine,  can  be 
effected  by  this  arrangement,  for  the  hottest  steam  will  be  rather  disposed  to 
obey  the  laws  of  nature,  and  eucmS  into  the  upper  vessel  through  the  bent  tube, 
than  (itscfnif  through  the  same  to  the  lower  vessel,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
contrivers.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  considerU>le  degree  of 
originality  in  this  boiIer,and  it  mayprove  a  useful  and  effective  generatorof  steam. 
In  1803,  Mr.  Woolf  patented  his  boiler,  which  has  obtained  much  deserved 
celebrity.  It  has  been  for  many  years  very  extensively  and  successfiilly  employed 
in  Cornwall,  for  the  production  of  steam  for  the  large  mining  engines  there. 
We  have  already  obaerved  that  ths  long  cylindrical  bailers  possess  great  advan- 
tages over  thoM  of  a  cubiform  or  rotund  figure.  To  increase  their  safety,  and 
their  capability  of  producing  steam  at  very  high  pressures,  Mr.  Woolf  greatly 
extended  the  principle  of  the  cylindrical  form.  One  of  the  most  simple  of  thia 
gentleman's  construction  consists  of  eight  tubes  of  cut  iron  (of  six  or  morB 
inches  in  diameter),  connected  to  each  other  by  a  bent  tube  at  their  extremiliea^ 
with  communications  to  a  lai^  cylinder  above  them,  employed  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  steam.  The  furnace  ii  divided  by  a  wall  longitudinally  into  two  parta, 
and  the  eight  tubes  are  fixed  horizontally  across  both  these.  The  fuel  chamber 
is  at  one  extremity  of  one  of  the  divisions,  and  arched  above  the  two  first  tubes. 
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e  flame*  and  heated  vaponrs,  which  theo  paM  under  tha 
third  lube,  over  (be  fourth,  under  tlie  fifth,  over  the  lixth,  ander  the  leventh, 
and  partly  over  and  partly  under  the  eif^htb  tube,  when  the  flue  tuma  into  the 
second  division  of  the  furnace,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  wall,  built  under,  and 
in  the  dirrctian  of,  the  large  iteam  cjlEnder  before  mentioned.  Paning  now 
under  the  urventh  cylinder,  the  course  of  the  flue  i*  over  the  listh,  under  the 
fifth,  over  the  fourth,  under  the  third,  over  the  aecond,  and  partly  over  and 
partly  under  the  Gist,  when  it  enters  the  chimney.  To  produce  Ihia  long  aei^ 
pentme  reverberatiDn,  the  upper  and  under  lide  of  the  brick-work  ii  fhrmed  in 
aichea,  »ltemately  reversed,  their  eilremitiei  abutting  againil  the  tube*,  covering 
aboQt »  rixth  part  of  their  circumferencet,  but  exposing  the  rest  to  the  action 
of  the  current  of  heated  mattera  from  the  fire.  Each  of  the  tnbea  ii  provided 
with  a  flanged  diak  at  one  end,  faatened  on  by  acrew  botta,  that  they  may  be 
eanly  removed,  and  the  tubea  cleaned  out  at  pleasure  &om  sediment  and  ia- 
emstations.  The  water  carried  off  by  evaporation  is  replaced  by  the  lunial 
meBoa  of  a  fbrce  pump,  and  the  steam  generated  is  conducted  to  the  ennne  or 
other  oUect,  by  a  tube  connected  to  the  steam  reservoir.  "  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper, says  Mr.Wootf,  "to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may  hereafler  wish 
to  constnct  such  apparatus,  to  one  circumitance :  namely,  that  in  every  case, 
ihe  tube*  composing  the  boiler  should  be  so  combined  and  arranged,  and  the 
(iimace  so  constructed,  as  to  make  the  fire,  the  flame,  and  the  heated  air,  to  act 
aronnd,  over,  and  among,  the  tubes,  embracing  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
their  surface.  It  must  bs  obvious  to  any  one  that  the  lubes  may  be  made  of 
any  kind  of  melal ;  but  I  prefer  cast  iron  as  the  most  convenient.  The  siie  of 
the  tubes  may  be  varied ;  but  in  every  case  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
■hrir  diameter  too  great  j  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  larger  the 
diameter  of  any  single  tube  in  such  a  boiler,  the  stronger  it  must  be  made  in 
proportion,  to  enable  it  to  bear  Ihe  sameexpansive  force  as  the  smaller  cylinders." 
\tr.  Woolf  also  directs  that  the  lower  tubes  should  be  always  kept  JtiUd,  and 
the  upper,  or  steam  cylinders,  half  filled  with  water,  that  is,  as  high  as  the  fira 
is  allowed  to  reach,  and  that  in  no  case  the  water  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  so  low 
a*  not  to  keep  fiill  the  branches  which  join  the  loner  tubes  to  the  upper  cylinder. 
TIm  annexed  engraving  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  parts  combinug  the 
leading  features  of  several  previous  inventions,  and  was  patented  by  Mr.  Tbomaa 
^ppe^  of  Owennap,  in  Cornwall,  in  1628.  Fig.  1  repreienta  an  end  view,  and 
Fig  1.  Fig.  I. 


i^.Zkude  view  of  the  boiler;  the  same  letters  of  reference  in  each  indicating 
similar  parts,  a  is  a  large  cylindrical  boiler,  containing  an  internal  cylinder, 
which  constitutes  Ihe  fire  place  and  principal  flue.  From  the  external  cylinder, 
which  contains  water,  proceed  three  rows  of  open  vertical  pipes  b  b  b,  which 
support  a  semi -cylindrical  steam  vessel  c.  At  the  farthest  extremity  of  Ou 
^Intder  a  there  proceeds  horizontally  a  short  open  pipe  il,  communicating  with 
a  small  tupplemcntery  bailer,  which  is  a  cylinder  oi  the  same  area  as  a,  but 
veij  short.  This  boiler  is  built  in  a  fiimace,  in  which  the  flues  are  so  arranged 
Aat  the  heated  air,  in  passing  out  at  the  end/ofthe  furnace  flue,  shall  impinga 
against  Ihe  flat  nde  of  the  supplementary  boiler:  the  flue  thence  proceed* 
Bpwarili,  and   aiimg  the  umlcrncalh  flat  side  of  the  semi-evUn&ncM  ^»»iiA, 
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between  ihe  vertical  tubes  to  &e  front  of  the  boiler,  where  it  descends,  passing 
under  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  then  round  the  back  of  the  supplementaiy  boiler, 
and  over  the  top  of  the  semi-cylinder  to  the  chimney,  which  is  in  front,  neariy 
over  the  fomace  doors. 

An  ingenious  attempt  to  expose  water  in  thin  sheets  over  an  extended  surface 
of  metal,  was  made  by  Mr.  John  M 'Curdy,  from  the  United  States,  who  patented 
it  in  this  country,  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  cylinders,  with  spherical  ends, 
arranged  horizontally  like  retorts,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  in  a  furnace,  so  as  to 
cause  the  heat  as  much  as  possible  to  impinge  against  their  surfaces,  in  its 
ascent  amongst  them  to  the  flue  above.  Each  of  these  cylinders  contained 
within  it  another  cylinder,  of  so  much  less  diameter  than  the  outer,  as  to  leave 
between  them  throughout  a  very  narrow  space,  the  uniformity  of  which  space 
was  preserved  by  couing  a  "pirai  band  upon  the  outsioe  of  the  inner  cylinder,  or 
,  other  suitable  contrivance .  These  latter  cylinders  were  hermetically  closed  at  each 
of  their  ends,  and  were  placed  inside  the  former  to  produce  between  them  hollow 
cylindrical  sheets  of  water.  Tlie  water  was  forced  into  one  of  the  lower  cylinders, 
and  made,  by  the  action  of  the  pump,  to  circulate  through  the  others  of  the 
series.  By  this  arrangement  of  disposing  the  water  in  thin  sheets,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  steam  of  a  very  high  pressure  would  be  generated  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  We  have,  however,  never  been  informed  of  the  cause  of  this  boiler 
not  having  been  brought  into  practical  operation,  and  are  therefore  left  to  con- 
jecture that  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  construction ;  the 
liability  to  deposits  and  incrustations  in  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  internal 
and  external  cylinders ;  the  di£Sculty  of  cleansing  them ;  and,  by  the  neglect  of 
the  latter  operation,  causing  an  irregular  generation  of  steam,  me  heatmg  red 
hot  the  incrusted  parts,  ana,  as  a  consequence,  the  blowing  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  metal.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  the 
waste  of  friel  by  the  shortness  of  the  flue.  The  contrivance  is,  nevertheless,  not 
devoid  of  ment,  and  may  afibrd  a  useful  hint  to  succeeding  inventors.  The 
superior  strength  and  safety  of  boilers  made  of  small  tubes  have  within  the  last 
few  years  led  to  their  introduction  in  almost  every  possible  variety  of  form,  a  great 
many  of  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  unproductive  patents.  Those  which 
possess  the  most  distinct  character  from  each  other,  and  nave  been  more  or  less 
Drought  into  public  use,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

The  first  we  shall  describe  is  tne  invention  of  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  patented 
in  1823.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  annular  tubes  of  equal  capacity  and 
diameter,  placed  side  by  side,  and  bolted  together,  so  as  to  form  by  their  union 
a  long  cyhndrical  boiler,  in  the  centre  of  wnich,  at  one  end,  the  &e-place  was 
situated.  The  tubes  were  made  of  the  toughest  wrought  iron,  three  sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick ;  and  being  of  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  they  were  capable, 
as  was  proved,  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  pounds  per  inch. 
In  some  of  these  boilers,  the  tubes  were  made  square  in  their  transverse  section, 
consequently,  when  their  flat  sides  were  placed  together  as  described,  there 
were  no  open  spaces  between  them ;  and  the  annular  tubes  were  connected 
together  by  means  of  long  bolts  passing  through  the  end-plates  of  the  cylinder, 
where  they  were  screwed  up  firmly  by  nuts  on  the  outside.  Communications 
from  tube  to  tube  were  made  by  making  two  perforations  in  them  lengthways 
of  the  cylinder ;  one  on  the  upper  side,  for  the  free  passage  of  the  steam,  and 
one  on  the  lower,  for  the  flow  of  the  water.  When  it  was  desired  to  construct  a 
boiler  of  greater  power  in  a  compact  form,  to  adapt  it  more  particularly  to  loco- 
motion, Mr.  James  preferred  making  two  concentric  cylinders,  each  composed 
of  a  series  of  annular  tubes,  like  those  described,  and  as  delineated  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  which  exhibits  a  transverse  section  of  such  a  bofler.  The 
annular  tubes  are  distinguished  by  the  water  drawn  therein.  The  upper  per- 
forations or  steam  passages  are  shown  at  6  b,  and  the  lower,  or  water  passages, 
at  c  c.  The  water  was  maintained  at  the  desired  level  by  the  action  of  a 
float,  in  an  adjoining  vessel,  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  furnace  bars  formed 
two  inclined  planes,  as  shewn,  at  one  end  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  flue 
descended  at  the  other  end.  These  latter  parts  were  made  so  as  to  be  easily 
detached  at  pleasure.     The  entire  boiler  turned  upon  an  axis,  and  rested  upon 


rolten,  fixed  in  a  circular  itand ;  erery  tnhi^  wna  fiiriiislied  witli  aomc  shot, 
BUKed  witli  angiilai  piccci  of  metal,  id  thiil  v/hfn  it  waa  deaircd  to  cleanse  the 
binlfr  of  dcpodt,  the  furnace  and  cliimney  lube  were  drown  out,  the  con- 
necting pipe*  UDicrewed,  when  the  cylinder  woi  turned  round  by  a  winch,  in 
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Am  manner  of  the  common  scouring  bnrret,  uted  for  brightening  metallic  articles. 
To  prevent  the  lou  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  boiler  was  aurronnded  by  a  double 
«tM^  the  ipacea  between  which  were  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  clay  und  char- 
eoaL  We  have  repeatedly  «een  a  boiler  or  Mr.  Jamei's  construction,  on  the 
fiiuviple  of  the  liut  described,  but  coniiating  of  only  one  cylinder  of  annular 
lobai,  3  feet  6  inchei  long,  and  20  inchei  diameter,  efTeclively  working  a  verjr 
■naDliigh  preuure  engine,  (having  only  a  3  inch  piston  of  12  inch  itroke,)  up  to 
Ifane  boner  power.  TRii  boiler  hod  circular  tubes,  and  each  annului  «m  nme 
ant  at  two  tcDiicircular  jneces,  connected  at  their  exEremitiea  to  an  upper  and 
■  lower  tratuTene  hoiiionlal  tube,  the  length  of  the  cylinder;  the  upper  one 
ftmiiiig  the  principal  and  the  connecting  iteam  tube,  and  the  lower  one  the 
water  tnbe.  Into  these  horizontal  tubes,  conical  perforations  were  drilled,  to 
raesiTe  the  extremities  of  the  semicircular  tiibei  to  which  they  were  united, 
ilHun  and  water  tight,  by  means  of  bolts  and  rivetted  keys.  Howerer  firm 
■hn  mode  of  uniting  appeared  to  the  eye,  and  however  accurate  the  workman- 
^^  when  the  fire  came  to  act  upon  the  joints  they  often  became  leaky,  and 
«CM  the  aoorce  of  ^eat  trouble  and  inconvenience.  Since  the  period  alluded 
tt,  Mr.  James  has  invented  another  boiler,  to  which  he  gives  the  preference, 
and  will  be  described  under  the  article  Steah.     Before,  however,  we  quit  this 

rof  the  subject,  we  would  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance  of 
steam  chambers  in  Mr.  James's  boQer,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  en^praving, 
hf  which  it  is  evident  that  the  surfaces  of  the  water  are  pressed  upon  by  the 
•taun,  and  that  the  latter  derives  an  increase  of  heat  and  of  elasticity  sutisequently 
toila  fbnnation,  by  the  action  of  the  most  intense  part  of  the  fire;  consequently 
it  wuald  appear  that  this  arrangement  ii  eminently  calculated  to  prevent  the 
vater  ruing,  or  being  forced  over  inio  the  engine ;  an  inconvenience  which 
kad  been  experienced  in  most  boilers  made  of  smalt  tubes.  Although  the  in- 
mranieace  never  occurred  in  Mr.  James's  boilers  whilst  the  fire  was  kept 
Itmdj,  OtB  supply  of  water  regular,  and  the  tubes  clean ;  yet  from  the  neglect 
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DT  fmilure  of  lame  one  nf  Iheie  conditions,  llie  u'B(ei  did  occasionally  come 
over.  The  ob»ervatioiis  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  upan  these  facta,  ini'linc 
ui  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  not  tn  make  builen  of  tubes  of  a  le>s 
diameter  than  two  inches;  becauae  the  much  Iar»r  body  of  water  such  contain 
.0  suddenly  and  vtolenEly  affected  by  ordinary  variations  uf  temperature 
d  by  unstilful  firing,  or  by  the  irregular  supply  of  water ;  nor  are  the 
tubes  10  liable  to  become  choked,  as  the  Joints  can  he  made  nith  greater 
accuncy  without  filling  up  the  water  or  steam  way,  lo  (he  dunger  <•(  the  tubes 
becoming  red-hot,  aud  the  destruction  of  the  boQer.  Tubes  of  two  inches  can 
be  much  more  easily  cleansed ;  and  as  respects  safety.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
burst  them,  if  only  ■  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  hy  any  pressure  of  steutn  that 
c«n  be  beneficially  applied. 

The  con tri ranee  we  shall  next  notice  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  (iuldsworlhy 
Guroey,  a  gentleman  of  the  medical  profession,  but  more  generally  known  lo 
the  public  by  bis  persaverinr  attempts  for  the  establishment  of  steam  carriages 
on  tne  common  ro«d ;  and  tix»  boiler  we  shall  describe  is  especially  designed  for 


that  pmpote.     Fig.  1 
ternal  end  vfew  ef  tb  _      . 

ooinponng  the  bailer  are  fixed,  and  open  into  horizontal  chambers,  fig.  4,  i 
poitioa  of  one  of  the  boiiionUl  chambers,  partly  broken  away  to  exhibit  the 
apertures  of  the  pipes,  and  their  arrangemenL  The  same  letters  on  each 
Sgtire  refer  to  corresponding  parti.  In  uie  section  ^.  1  the  semi-elliptieal 
form  in  which  the  npe*  are  bent,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  respectivelj 
cross  each  other,  is  seen;  the  endi  of  these  pipes  have  screw  threads  on  the 
outside,  to  receive  nuts,  which  secure  them  to  the  horitontal  chambers  b,  at 
shown  in/1^.  3j  a  packing  composed  of  pounded  aaheatos,  mixed  with  red  lead 
and  litharge,  in  about  equal  parts,  is  interposed  between  the  nuts  and  the  end 
plate,  appUed  in  hollow  washen  of  a  saucer-like  form,  which  it  is  said  make* 
perfectly  steam,  water-tight,  as  well  as  fire-proof  joint*.     The  cliambera  b  have 
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direct  commUDtcation  one  with  another,  by  means  of  the  vertical  pipes  Cf  dd, 
■K  two  bent  tubes,  leading  from  b  b  Into  the  iteam  vessels  or  "acparatora"  «« 
(at  Hr.  Qumey  calls  them.)  From  thirty  to  fifty,  (accordiug  ttt  the  size  of  the 
^iparatus)  of  the  small  pipe*  a,  are  uraneed  in  the  manner  shown  in  i'igt.  1 
■nd  4,  in  which  the  fuel  is  placed  as  at  A,  the  heated  air  and  flames  being 
directed  by  a  bridge  i,  to  take  the  course  delineated  before  entering  the 
dumney  t;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  passes  freely  between  and 
round  about  the  pipes,  the  whole  of  them  being  exposed  to  the  powerfiU  eSecls 
cfa  Aunace  so  cuvumstaaced;  o  is  the  furnace  door,  and  i  the  ash-piL  During 
Ae  working  of  llie  engine,  the  steam  chambers  e  are  by  the  usual  means  kept  sup- 
plied with  water  up  to  the  lerel  shewn,  which  being  higher  than  the  pipes  in  ths 
nimace,  the  latter  are  always  kept  full  of  water,  as  judiciously  recommended  by 
Woolf  in  hi*  specification,  quoted  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article.  The  steam 
genermted  in  the  small  pipes  ascends  by  Its  superior  levity  through  the  water  in  the 
Meam  *esseli  e,  or  it  may  be,  transmits  its  caloric  to  other  particles  of  water,  which 
cacape  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which  passes  off  through 
die  branches //into  a  common  pipe  g,  that  leads  to  the  engine.  In  fixed 
•ngines  the  iron  casing  represented  as  surrounding  the  boiler  is  dispensed  with, 
the  ^)paiMiu  being  set  in  the  usual  maimer  in  brick-work.  To  obviate  a  com- 
nma  Mgection  to  tubular  boilers,  of  their  becoming  choked  witli  a  deposition  of 
tartbf  matter,  Mr.  Gnrney  purposes  to  clean  them  out  when  they  become  foul, 
by  the  following  chemical  treatment.  If  the  tubes  are  of  iron,  one  part  of 
muriatic  acid,  with  100  ports  of  water,  are  to  be  left  in  the  boiler,  a  sufficient 
time  to  diasolve  the  incrustations ;  if  of  copper,  the  following  solution  is  to  be 
uaed  in  a  similar  way,  one  pound  of  common  salt,  half  a  pound  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  four  gallons  of  water.  To  e:ipedite  the  operation  of  cleansing,  a  small 
fire  may  be  made  in  the  boiler,  and  the  steam  be  employed  to  blow  tlie  contents 
oat  of  the  tubes.  One  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  attending  the  use  of 
thia  boiler,  ia  the  great  facility  with  which  repairs  are  executed ;  when  a  tube  is 
injured  or  burned,  the  removal  of  it  or  the  substitution  of  a  new  one  are  only  the 
vork  of  an  hour.  Like  other  tubular  boilers,  it  is  safe  from  the  effects  of  rup- 
tare ;  but  the  "  separator  "  being  in  fact  a  steam  reservoir,  that  part  is  as  liable 
Id  ezploaion  as  other  bailers  of  the  same  capacity  and  thickness  of  metal.  The 
Mnall  tobe*  exposed  to  the  fire,  if  always  kept  full  of  water,  are  not  likely  to  ba 
soMi  boned  out.  The  merit  of  this  arrangement  is  however,  due  to  Mr.  Woolf, 
(•ea  p>g*  201,)  and  were  Mr.  Gurney's  steam  reservoirs  defended  Uke  that 
nnlleiiMUi'a,  fi^m  the  c  u  e 
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with  a  floe  pairing  up 

Ihe  centre  of^each;  aaa  represents  the  external  tiib^s  containing  the  water  and 

rtearo  ;  bbb  the  interior  tubes  or  flue*,  for  the  paassge  of  a  portion  of  the  heated 

tar,&c.,  theremainderpassingoff  between  the  eiterior  tubes;  andthus  the  water 

<f  the  boiler  disposed  in  thin  h<J  low  cylinders  is  continually  exposed  to  an  extensive 

MT&ce  of  heated  metal  on  both  sides,     c  c  c  are  the  ends  of  the  internal  tubes 

fMHiig  Ibrough  the  screwed  uuti  dddit  tbe  ti^,  and  e  e  e  at  the  bottom,  anlb-) 


wbichboth  tbeeiterioTuid  interior  tubes  are  Becured  in  ihcir  places.    Tbe  m 
Unipplied  to  the  boiler  throi^gh  the  pipe/,  b}^  a  Torce  pump;  andiheiteam 
genented,  passei  off  to  the  engine,  hy  the  pipe  i.    Although  tlie  healed  ni 


Unipplied  to  the  boiler  throi^gh  the  pipe/,  b}^  a  Torce  pump;  and  the  iteam  when 
generated,  passei  off  to  the  engine,  hy  the  pipe  i.  Although  tlie  healed  matter* 
from  the  fire  have  buE  a  short  passage  to  tlie  chimney,  it  is  obvious  that  th« 


oburuction  to  tbe  current  rormed  by  so  many  tubes  cronded  together  must  b« 
considerable,  and  cause  a  great  portion  of  the  beat  to  be  absorbed,  it  being,  as  it 
were,  wire-drawn.  Bcononiy  of  iliel  is,  however,  not  a  matter  of  such  important 
consideratioa  in  a  steam  cairiaee,  as  in  faed  engines;  there  being  in  the  present 
infant  state  of  locomotion,  on  the  common  road,  no  competition.  It  is  obvioua 
that  tbe  difierent  parts  of  this  boiler  can  be  put  together  with  faciliw,  and  that 
a  defective  tube  can  be  instantly  removed,  and  a  sound  one  substitute^  by  simply 
nnscrewing  tbe  interior  flue  or  tube.  The  manufacture,  however,  requires  the 
utmost  exactness,  especially  in  making  all  the  tubes  of  precisely  the  same 
length,  and  the  other  parts  corresponding  with  each  other  of  uniform  dimensions; 
otherwise  a  source  of  imperfection  would  arise,  from  the  longer  tubes  preventing 
the  shorter  ones  from  being  screwed  sufficiently  close  to  render  them  steam-tighE. 
Although  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins  (who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  numerous  ingenious  attempts  to  generate  and  work  steam  at  pressure*  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  experimentalist  or  engineer,)  have  not  been  attended 
with  that  luccess  which  tbe  public  were  led  to  believe,  many  of  his  arrange- 
ment* possess  contideiable  merit,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  this  work.  We 
allude  Id  particular  to  his  having  brought  steam  of  enormous  premire  imdci 
the  moat  perfect  controL     The  annex^  diagram  it  explanatory  of  a  boiler 


employed  by  Mr.  Perkins,  wbieh  we  *aw  working  a  tmall  engine  on  the  high 
pressure  and  expansion  principle,  calculated  by  nim  at  30  horses'  jkiwm.  A 
*cri««  of  cast-iron  ban,  5  inches  square,  perfbtated  throughout  longitudinally. 
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irith  1|  bell  oircnlar  bolM,  were  airanged  io  three  lien,  A,  B,  sad  D,  acrou  b 
laniace,  of  inffideDt  leoph  to  come  througli  the  oppoiite  walls,  where  their 
extremiliei  were  conDected  together  in  s  peculiar  manner,  ■□  aa  to  form  one 
oontinuotu  veaael.  By  the  operation  of  a  forcing  pum^  water  wes  continiiajly 
injected  under  the  preoure  of  a  heavily  loaded  vatve  into  the  two  upper  tien 
of  tabes,  lo  ■*  to  keep  them  alwaya  full ;  the  third  or  loweit  tier  of  tube*  con- 
taJnad  no  water,  and  were  to  be  kt^t  at  a  temperature  of  about  1 00O>  Fahrenheit 
At  each  atroke  of  the  etiKine,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
two  npper  tien,  (mpposed  to  have  acquired  a  temperature  of  TOO*  or  800°,)  wa* 
diachuged  into  a  Talve  box  at  C,  communicating  with  the  lowest  tier  of  tube* 
D,  wherrin  it  flashed  into  iteam,  and  pauing  nieceiaivcly  through  tbnie  tubes, 
exposed  to  the  inteniitj  of  the  fire,  it  was  received  into  a  steam  chamber  L  for 
the  mpply  oTlhe  engine.  The  object  of  the  inventor  in  introducing  auch  great 
maMea  of  metal  into  his  apparslus  is  not  very  apparent,  uuleag  it  be  the  pre- 
vention of  sudden  and  great  variations  of  temperature  in  the  tubes,  which 
perhaps  conld  not  otherwise  be  effected,  as  the  bodv  of  water  they  contain  is 
too  small  to  maintain  much  uniformity  of  heat,  and  Mr.  Perkins  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  perfect  safety  of  such  generators  is  not  increased  by  form- 
ing diem  of  B  square  figure  instead  of  circular. 

To  obviate  the  destructive  effects  of  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  upon  the 
sufaatanee  of  which  a  boiler  is  constructed,  and  by  which  action  the  liability  to 
rapture  is  increased,  agreatvariety  of  plans  have  been  projected.  Three  of  these 
[Jaas,  which  appear  to  be  deserving  the  attention  of  the  reader,  we  shall  subjoin. 

The  firvt  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Aaron  Manby,  of  Horsely,  near  Tipton,  in 
StaSbrdshire,  for  which  he  had  a  patent  in  the  year  1821.  It  is  well  known 
that  oil  and  other  fatty  matters  are  capable  of  being  raised  in  temperature  lar 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  without  undergoing  decomposition;  this  property  in 
oil  havbg  never  before  been  applied  to  the  working  of  b  steam  engine,  formed 
the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Manby 's  potent.  The  construction  of  his  apparatus  is 
expuined  by  the  aooezed  diagram ;  where  a  represents  an  oblong  Iwiler,  sup- 
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poied  to  be  set  in  brickwork,  over  a  fire-place  of  the  UBual  canitructioii.  Thi> 
Tewel  ia  to  contain  the  oil,  which  ij  to  be  heated  to  about  300o  Fabcenhelt.  The 
veuei  above  i  ia  a  strong  cylinder,  conlaiDing  tlie  water  to  be  converted  JEto 
•leam,  inside  of  which  ii  fixed  a  system  of  pipes,  connected  hito  one  continuoiu 
line :  through  theae  pipes  the  oil  is  made  to  flow  by  the  action  of  a  pump  at 
r,  (worked  by  the  engine,  or  other  first  mover,]  which  raises  it  by  the  pipe  J, 
and  discbarges  again  into  the  boiler  by  the  pipe  e.  The  heated  oil  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  pipes  elevates  the  temperature  of  ihe  surrounding  water,  and 
vonvertB  it  into  steam  of  several  atmospheres'  pressure.  The  patentee  states, 
ihat  ^>J  this  apparatus  steam  of  very  high  pressure  may  be  eeneraled  without 
the  possibility  of  danger,  and  that  a  amaller  quantity  of  Itiel  ii  consumed  than 
when  the  fire  operates  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water  vessel.  In  what 
manner,  however,  this  economy  is  effected  is  not  very  apparent;  and  although 
the  danger  of  explosion  in  the  steam  vessel  is  cousiderably  lessened,  the  liability 
to  accidental  conflagration  ia  so  far  increased  by  the  contieuily  of  the  fumuce 
to  such  an  inflammable  subatance  aa  oil,  (which  waa  liable  sJio  to  become  tliick 
and  glutinoua)  aa  to  tender  it  imprudent  to  use  the  apparatus  in  buildings  that 
are  not  flre-prooF. 

The  second  invention  we  have  to  notice  ia  that  of  Dr.  Emat  Alban,  a 
physician  of  Roatock,  in  Germany,  a  patent  for  which  waa  obtained  in  this 
country  in  1825.  The  heating  mnlium  is,  in  this  case,  such  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  1^  aa  will  remain  in  a  fated  state  at  the  temperature  required  for  the 
steam,  which  is  generated  in  small  vertical  tubes  suspended  in  the  bath  of  liquid 
metal.  The  subjoined  dtagrama  exhibit  two  baths  of  this  kind  connected 
together,  in  each  of  which  are  deposited  eight  generating  tubes.     Fig.  1  shows 


n  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  F^.  2  a  transverse  section  of 
both  ;  diey  are  made  of  coat  iron,  in  the  form  represented  at  a  a  a,  b  b  indi- 
cating the  metallic  mixture.  Supported  upon  the  cover  of  the  metal  vessel,  is 
a  strong  top  e  r  of  tlie  generator,  containing  a  cylindrical  chamber  of  2  inche* 
in  diameter ;  iJ  ij  (/,  are  the  wrought-iron  generating  tubes,  suspended  in  the 
metallic  mixture;  tliey  are  of  i)  inch  bore,  and  ate  acrewea  into  the  top 


«  c,  to  tbftt  tbej  maj  be  taken  out  irhen«ver  they  require  cleaning;  *  b  tlM 
injectioB  pipe,  thnnigb  which  the  water  is  conducted  into  the  generating  tubel, 
tlvough  a  BDiall  peltbration  tnade  over  each.  The  double  veuel,  as  belt  wen 
in  ^.  2,  ii  aoipended  in  the  fiimace,  lo  aa  to  expoie  all  ita  tmu  lidea  and  endi  to 


the  action  of  the  fire ;  so  that  although  it  is  Init  4  feet  long,  3  fee  1 6  inches  high,  and 
9  inchea  wide,  it  expoiea  a  euiface  of  64  feet  to  the  lire.  The  two  injectioa 
tobea  are  connected  externally,  and  communicate  in  one  pipe  with  the  ibrcing 
pump.  This  pump  la  of  the  uaual  conttruction,  tiirniihed  with  ■  lever  and 
weight,  which  are  railed  by  the  engine.  If  the  production  of  iteam  in  the 
genrraton  be  too  great  for  the  wanta  of  the  engine,  the  preinire  in  the  iteun 
chamber  will  act  agatait  the  injection,  and  the  weight  will  be  innifficient  to 
foice  down  the  piiton  of  the  pump,  which  will  tbui  remain  inactive,  until  the 
preamre  ii  diminiihed  by  the  ceasing  of  production  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
engine.  To  prevent  the  metallic  fusion  from  being  overheated,  in  cases  where 
a  smaller  supply  of  steam  U  required,  or  where  a  nupension  of  steam  genera- 
tion takes  place,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  engine  or  otherwise,  the  inventor  hai 
arranged  a  neat  regulator,  which  governs  the  intensity  of  the  lire.  The  apparatua 
indicatea  the  temperature  of  the  fused  metal,  upon  which  solely  ita  actioD 
dependii,  and  the  generation  of  steam  in  the  generators  has  no  influenca  what- 
ever upon  it,  the  regulator  continuing  to  act  when  the  generation  of  steam  hai 
ceased,  on  which  account  it  appears  to  be  essentially  different  from  anv  heat 
regulator  previously  used.  Ita  application  to  this  apparatus  is  indispensable,  to 
prevent  such  a  heating  of  the  generating  tubes  as  might  occasion  a  decompt^ 
•ilian  of  the  water  injected  therein.  It  consists  of  two  pipe*  filled  with  atnii^ 
spheric  air,  one  of  each  being  inserted  intA  each  vesael,  (Z^.  1,  g)  and 
•nminnded  by  the  metallic  medium.  To  both  pipes,  very  narrow  tubes  are 
fixed,  shown  at  h.  Fig.  I,  and  t,  Fig,  3 ;  dieie  are  joined  externally  into  one 
tobe,  which  opens  intide  the  mercurial  cistern  a,  ]^.  3.  Within  the  mercury 
therein  contained  ia  immetaed  a  vertical  tube  h,  with  a  float  c  swimming  on  the 
top  of  the  mercury.  This  float  is  connected,  by  means  of  the  rod  d,  with  the 
rod  e,  and  acts  bvthe  rod/  upon  the  damper^,  which  regulates  the  draught  of 
the  fire  in  the  ash-hole.  When  the  air  in  the  pipes.  Fig.  1,  g  g,  become)  heated 
by  the  fuaton,  it  expands  progressively  as  this  becomes  hotter,  presses  on  the 
mercaiy  in  a,  Fig.  3,  and  causes  it  to  ascend  in  the  tube  b.  By  the  risine  of 
(he  mercury,  the  float  c  is  made  to  ascend  likewise,  and  acts  by  the  rod  d  on 
the  lever  a,  and  thereby  on  the  damper  g,  so  that  should  the  temperature  et 
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tba  fgNOH  be  greater  Uian  ii  required,  it  gtadutUy  closes  the  air-bole  A,  b; 
wbich  tbe  aupply  of  air  to  the  nre  is  prevented,  and  (he  heat  coniequmlly 
diminiihed.  AltliDugli  the  intelligent  inventor  of  tbia  apparatui  was,  ai  we  are 
informed,  uniuccessful  in  the  introduction  of  it,  yet  it  has  itrong  claima  upon 
the  allention  of  engineers  for  tbe  oripnality  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  iti 
arrangementa.  The  employment  of  a  fluid  metal,  pouessing  a  high  conducting 
pover,  for  the  heating  medium,  initead  of  an  inflammable  nibetance  like  oil, 
poisessing  but  feeble  conducting  power,  promised  much  better  retulta,  while  it 
rendered  the  use  of  the  apparatua  perfectly  aafe. 

Mr.  Porter,  a  scientific  gentleman,  who  was  connected  with  Dr.  Alban  in  the 
last  described  project,  lubiequently  invented,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Beale,  an 
engineer,  the  third  plan  we  have  alluded  to.  In  Ihia  apparatua,  the  arrange 
ment  is  such  aa  to  render  it  imposaihle  to  impart  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to  the 
fteneratortbanthe  boiling  point  of  the  fluid  employed  as  the  medium,  as  the  vapour 
from  the  latter  ia  allowed  to  escape  aa  it  ia  formed.  The  annexed  figure  aflbria  ■ 
longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatua;  a  a  is  the  vapour  chest,  formed  of  thin  p1at« 


r,  which  this  drawing  mny  be  conaidered  as  representing  by 
an  e^view  of  a  system  or  coil  of  wrought  iron  tubea;  the  dotted  line  e  mark* 
the  height  of  flie  fluid  medium ;  d  the  "  bteathing-pipe,"  which  in  the  event  of 
injudicious  firing,  Krres  as  an  outlet  end  condentier,  for  such  portion  of  the 
Tiponr  as  may  not  odierwise  be  condensed  by  the  lower  temperature  of  the  boilerj 
e  an  ordinary  furnace  and  fine ;  /,  the  ash-pit ;  y  the  chimney ;  h  the  supply  pipe  to 
th*  generator,  through  which  water  is  injected  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  worked 
-      '  -!--.! ^.1- .1- :--      The  water 


le  engine ;  i  is  the  si 


npipe 


commnnicating  with  the  engine. 


JBcBed  through  the  supply  pipe  h  hemg  eiposed,  during  its  progress  through 
e  generator,  to  the  heat  o*  the  vapour  furnished  by  the  boihur  flnid  under- 
:sm,  la  thereby  coaverCed  into  steam,  with  a  temnerature  and  elastic  force 


th,  la  thereby  . .  _  . 
answering  to  the  temperature  of  the  vapour,  which,  losing  a  , 
heat,  resumes  the  liquid  form,  and  Ms  to  the  bottom  of  the  chett  a,  while  the 
partial  vacuum  formed  by  its  condensation  causes  a  fresh  ^ilion  of  vapour  to 
stipply  the  void,  and  thus  keep  up  a  constant  action.  It  u  manifest  that  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  muat  be  uniform,  and  that  no  greater  degree  can  be 
communicated  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluid  medium  chosen,  and  all 
mjury  to  the  macUnery  is  therefore  avoided,  while,  (Vom  the  same  caiise,_  all  those 
sudden  Hcceaaionsof  elastic  force,  which  have  frequently  proved  so  disastrous, 
are  rendered  impossible.  This  mode  of  heating  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
very  sncccasfully  employed  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts,  and  in  other 
(dl^ilcal  operations  where  regulated  degrees  of  heat  are  nsenlial.     Aa  respects 


in  applkatian  to  the  generation  of  iteam  for  engines,  we  are  not  aware  of  it* 
banng  been  ao  lued  by  any  other  p^iona  beaidea  the  patentees.  Objcctioni  have 
nrobaUf  been  raiied  to  the  combustible  medtft  employed  in  the  vapour  cheat,  g^ 
thr.  emenie  attending  the  auppjying  the  loaa  of  it  occasioned  by  evaporntinn. 
a  were  chieflj  the  ijunt  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  napbthali 


•dwted 


bare  had  occasion  to  notice  the  incon- 
ariiing  from  the  depoait  in  boilers,  and  to  mention  some  of  the  mode* 
__  ^  cleanainK  them.  Occasionally  these  deposits  are  several  inches  io 
lai^  and  as  hard  as  the  artificial  stone  pottery,  caused  by  the  baking  they 
e  while  in  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  bailer,  which  receives  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire.  To  remove  these  incrustations  is  a  work  of  considerable 
labour;  it  being  a  general  practice  for  workmen  to  get  inside  the  boiler*,  and 
break  up  the  stonj'  matter,  by  means  of  heavy  hammers  and  cold  chisels. 
Theaa  deposits  are  also  the  cause  of  other  serious  inconveniences;  they  form 
•  non-conducting  shield  between  tlie  fire  and  the  water,  rendering  the  boiler 
liable  to  become  red-hot,  by  which  its  destruction  orpremature  wearing  out  is 
effected,  and  a  considerable  waste  of  fuel  is  mode.  ^  obviate  these  injurious 
tendenciea,  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  proposed.  Some  engineen  throw  into 
the  boiler  a  quantity  of  some  libroiu  and  mucilogiiiaus  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  bran  or  husks,  to  which  the  earthy  matter  m  the  water  adheres,  and  is 
ttureby  prevented  from  becoming  concrete  and  hard,  and  consequently  more 
•■ay  to  be  removed. 

U  the  year  1628,  Mr.  Anthony  Scott,  of  the  Southwark  Pottery,  Durham, 
took  ft  patent  for  a  very  obvious  and  effective  cuntrivaace  to  abate  this  evil. 
Hi*  (dan  is  to  pla«e  a  number  of  slabs  or  traya  of  metal  stone  or  wood  near  to 
the  bottom  of  the  holler,  which  it  is  said  so  reduces  the  agitation  of  the  water 
"  '  ■'  "  "'■'  "'  "  '  ■'  '  '  "''  diraent  descends  by  its  own 
a  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
bis  anaugemenl,  while  the 
trays  are  removable  at  pleasure,  for  clearing  them  of  the  sediment  deposited 
upon  them. 

lion  recently,  (in  1830,)  Mr.  William  Tavlor,  of  Wednesbury,  took  o 
patent,  having  for  one  of  its  leading  objects  the  prevention  of  the  inciust< 
and  removal  of  the  lediment,  without  stopping  the  operation  of  the  boiler.  It 
eonaisla  of  a  sediment  trough  or  vessel,  extending  the  wliole  length  of  the 
butler,  immediately  under  ii,  with  b  valve  opening  at  one  end,  through  which  a 
portion  oF  water  is  occasionally  permitted  to  escape  with  great  velocity,  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  that  it  may  carry  with  it  whatever  depoait  mar 
have  settled  in  the  bottom.  This  arrangement  is  represented  in  the  annezed 
sketch;  a  a  ii  a  cylindrical  boiler,  having 
fire  place  b,  and  a  flue  within  it ;  c  is  tli 
depcait  reasel  below  the  fire.  When  this  ii 
Tentioa  is  applied  to  boileis  which  have  lb 
fire  Boder,  instead  of  inside  titera,  the  patentee 


g  the  ebullition,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sediment  descends  by  il 

Krily,  and  deposits  itself  in  the  trs^s,  instead  of  on  the  bottom  of  the  : 
i  transmission  of  the  heat  is  not  mtercepted  by  this  anaugemenl,  while  the 


The  daim  to  invention  under  this  patent  is 
i**wi**J  to  the  particular  modifications  de- 
Kribed;  as  deposit  vessels  have,  before  the 
data  ef  Hr.  Taylor's  patmt,  been  applied  to 
boilers ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  appendages 
at  great  utility.  On  account  of  tlie  gteu  deposition  of  aalt^  and  other  earthy 
mattery  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  boilers  employed  in  steam  boats  at  sea,  it 
bMomes  expe^nt,  in  long  voyages,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  vessel,  in  ordai 
to  diecborge  the  contents  of  the  boilen,  and  fill  them  anew ;  for  if  the  heat  be 
GOBtiuited  after  a  considerable  deposition  bos  token  place,  the  ileam  can  oidj 
be  raised  by  a  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  the  augmentation  w' 
tbe  beat  molMiaUy  iqjiuve  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  of  which  the  boilers  are 
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composed.  To  obviate  so  great  an  inconvenience,  Messrs.  Maudslay  and 
Field  have  proposed  an  arrangement  of  apparatus,  by  which  the  water  is  con- 
tinually being  changed,  and  for  which  tney  took  out  letters  patent  in  1824. 
These  gentlemen  state  that  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated,  being  taken  firom  the  concentrated  brine,  will  keep  the  water  within 
a  degree  of  saltness  from  which  no  practical  evils  will  result,  however  long  the 
boiling  be  continued;  the  quantity  thus  abstracted  from  the  boiler  being  of 
course  replaced  by  a  like  quantity  of  sea-water  in  its  natural  state.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  the  brine  is  made  by  means  of  a  small  pump,  with  a  loaded  discharge 
▼alve,  worked  by  the  engine,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  draw  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  boiler  the  quantity  determined  on,  which  may  be  regulated  by  a 
meter,  shewing  the  quantity  of  water  driven  off  in  the  form  of  steam.  The 
operation  of  the  pump  is,  however,  not  to  cOJmmence  until  the  brine  has  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  concentration;  it  should  for  instance  contain  five 
times  as  much  salt  as  common  sea  water  does ;  after  this,  every  stroke  may 
be  made  by  means  of  the  pump,  to  take  as  much  salt  out  of  the  boiler  as  is 
deposited  in  the  boiler  by  the  separation  of  the  steam  used  in  that  stroke.  By 
these  means,  the  water  m  the  boiler  can  never  exceed  a  certain  predetermined 
degree  of  saturation ;  and  whether  the  engine  be  working  quicxly  or  slowly, 
the  quantity  withdrawn  may  always  be  made  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
quantity  left  in,  thus  avoiding  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  steam  vessels 
in  makmg  long  voyages  have  been  subjected.  To  economise  the  heat  and  con- 
sequent expenditure  of  fuel,  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field  further  propose  that 
the  hot  brine  extracted  by  the  pump  be  discharged  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
series  of  metal  pipes  of  small  calibre,  similar  to  a  refrigeratory.  Through  these 
pipes,  which  lie  immersed  in  hot  brine,  the  supply  water  is  to  be  made  to  pass 
m  order  to  abstract  the  heat  in  its  progress,  and  deliver  the  sea-water  into  the 
boiler  in  a  heated  state. 

In  the  year  1 824,  Mr.  Smith  introduced,  in  some  of  the  salt  works  of  Lan- 
cashire, a  mode  of  evaporating  brine,  by  the  application  of  high-pressure  steam 
under  the  salt  pans ;  and  as  the  surfaces  of  these  vessels  are  very  extensive,  they 
are  incapable  of  sustaining  much  pressure.  Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  tied  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  to  the  bottom  or  the  pan  (which  also  formed  the  top  of  the 
boiler),  by  means  of  screw  bolts  and  nuts,  in  the  manner  shewn  at  6  in  the  sub- 
joined sectional  figure.     Finding  this  arrangement  productive  of  a  safe  and 


efficient  generator  of  high  pressure  steam,  he  subsequently  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  modification  of  it,  to  be  applied  to  steam  engines.  This  modification 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  addition  of  the  upper  vessel  a.  The  plan  of  these  vessels 
is  supposed  to  be  a  parallelogram,  and  the  screw  bolts  about  9  inches  apart  in 
each  uer,  over  their  whole  surfaces.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  force  pump,  as 
represented,  and  a  number  of  guage  cocks  are  fixed  at  different  elevations,  as 
shewn  in  the  drawing,  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  water,  and  the  state  of  the 
steam  in  each  vessel,  e  e  are  steam  pipes;  /  is  a  safety  valve  to  the  lower 
chamber  6,  and  g  another  to  the  upper  chamber  a.  The  patentee  states,  that 
**  about  two  inches  of  water  are  put  into  the  lower  vessel,  and  the  other  being 
half  filled,  the  fire  is  lighted,  which  quickly  raises  the  water  in  the  lower  vessel 
to  ebullition,  the  steam  of  which  acts  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  boiler, 
giving  out  its  heat  to  the  water  contained  therein,  and  is  thereby  itself  condensed; 
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and  being  thus  alternately  vapoun'zed  and  condensed,  the  upper  vessel  is  con- 
verted into  a  steam  chamber  of  uniform  temperature."  Although  this  boiler  is 
calculated  to  generate  steam  with  rapidity,  owing  to  the  extensive  surface  of 
metal  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  nre;  and  notwithstanding  it  must  be 
deemed  safer  than  most  others  of  equal  capacity  and  effect,  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  tie  bolts;  it  must,  we  thinx,  be  expensive  in  construction,  and  very 
difficult  to  preserve  free  from  leakages. 

In  the  generality  of  boilers  the  flue  first  takes  a  horizontal  direction,  more  or 
less  extended,  and  afterwards  ascends  the  chimney ;  sometimes  it  is  also  made 
to  descend;  and  in  almost  every  way  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  the  flues  have 
been  made  to  encompass  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  their  heat 
thereto.  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbs,  of  Crayford,  in  Kent,  has,  however,  invented  a 
boiler,  (patented  in  1830,)  which  possesses  some  claims  to  originality  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  as  it  probably  confers  some  advantages,  we  shall  here  notice  it.  Ihe 
form  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  boiler  is  circular,  with  a  descending  cylindrical 
branch  of  considerable  magnitude  and  length,  the  latter  being  quite  full  of 
water,  and  the  upper  filled  to  about  four-fifths  its  depth,  the  remainmg  one-flfth 
being  reserved  for  steam  room.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  vessel  is  the  fire- 
place, the  air  for  combustion  being  supplied  by  a  vertical  pipe>  passing  upwards 
through  the  descending  cylindrical  branch  of  the  boiler.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion first  act  upon  the  water  in  the  upper  vessel,  whence  the  flue  descends 
in  a  curvilinear  direction  around  the  vertical  air  pipe  in  the  midst  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  descending  branch  of  the  boiler,  to  the  bottom  thereof,  and 
thence  into  the  chimney.  For  the  ready  passage  of  the  smoke,  a  temporary 
flue,  which  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  to  the  chimney,  is  opened  whilst  lighting 
the  fire,  after  which  it  is  stopped  by  a  damper  or  valve,  which  causes  the  current 
of  heated  matters  to  take  the  descending  course  described.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Gibbs  extracts  the  gaseous  products  of  the  fuel,  till  they  are  reduced 
to  nearly  the  temperature  of  cold  water,  the  supply  water  being  introduced 
where  the  flue  terminates.  In  the  specification  of  this  patent,  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
also  represented  a  long  cylindrical  boiler,  placed  horizontally,  with  three 
descending  branches,  and  another  with  a  flue  in  a  zigzag  direction,  through 
the  descending  part  of  the  boiler,  which,  although  it  has  the  advantage  over 
the  others  of  being  of  more  easy  manufacture,  is  not  so  favourable  to  the 
descent  of  the  current  The  partial  action,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  heat  upon  the  different  parts  of  a  boiler,  it  was  long  since  observed  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  circulating  currents  of  water  throughout  the  vessel.  This 
motion  of  the  fluid  has  of  late  years  been  deemed  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  economical  generation  of  steam,  as  to  have  induced  several  engineers  to 
obtain  patent  privileges  for  their  schemes :  amongst  these,  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins 
is  most  conspicuous,  for  ha\'ing  taken  out  two  patents  for  the  same  object,  one 
in  1831,  and  the  other  in  1832.  But  as  nature  is  inclined  to  perform  the  cir- 
culatory process  pretty  well  without  the  assistance  of  art,  we  shall  dismiss  tho 
subject  with  a  bnef  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  gentleman's  plans.  In  the 
first  of  these,  Mr.  Perkins  placed  a  thin  metallic  lining  inside  of  the  boiler,  at  a 
small  distance  firom  the  bottom  and  sides,  but  leaving  an  opening  in  the  lining 
At  the  bottom,  where  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  the  strongest  Here,  therefore,  the 
water  will  acquire  the  greatest  levity,  and  consequently  ascend,  while  the  water 
next  to  it,  which  is  that  between  the  lining  and  sides  of  the  boiler,  will  occupy 
the  bottom  of  the  risins  column,  and  thus  a  constant  circulation  will  be  kept  up 
through  the  whole  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel.  In  Mr.  Perkins's  second  patent, 
whidi  u  stated  to  be  for  improvement  on  his  former  one,  the  aforesaid  linings 
tie  to  be  augmented  so  as  to  cover  a  more  extended  surface,  and  form  nearly 
A  complete  internal  vessel  at  a  few  inches  distance  from  the  external  one.  it 
would  require  a  large  volume  to  describe  the  multiplicity  of  forms  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  construction  of  boilers  and  their  appendages,  with  the 
view  of  economising  the  production  of  steam.  Those  which  we  have  already 
given,  however,  afford  a  general  outline  of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
so^  as  are  employed  in  steam  navigation.  In  these,  it  is  an  essential  condition 
that  the  fire-place  and  flues  should  be  entirely  surrounded  with  water,  so  as  to 
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The  above  engraviiig  ii  descriptive  of  ihe  boiler  uied  in  ihe  United  Kingdom 
iCeampHcket,  of  1,000  Ions  burthen,  meaiuriti^  in  her  keel  14B  Tect,  and  bre»dth 
of  beam  14  Tcet,  and  propelled  by  two  enginei  of  100  horaea  each,  mami- 
(aclured  by  Mr.  Napier,  of  Gla^ow.     The  boiler  ii  uf  wrought  irog  platea, 


fire  >t  one  end  on  llie  bus  e  e,  s)iown  in  section.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  tubet 
ii  >  traaivene  one  d,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  boiler,  vhich  commu- 
nicstea  with  every  one  of  the  tubes  containing  the  fire ;  at  each  end  of  if  on 
the  top,  a  return  tube  (  «  carries  off  the  smuke  and  fire  into  another  trantverte 
tube^  out  of  the  centre  of  which  the  chimney  ff  rises.  The  cocki  hhh  are  for 
aieertaining  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,'  but  there  is  added  a  limpls 
condirance,  by  which  the  neceuity  of  employing  the  cocks  A  is  avoided.  There 
•re  two  cocks  ii  which  are  placed  the  one  considerably  above,  and  the  other  M 
much  below,  the  assumed  level  of  the  water ;  these  cocks  communicate  with  a 
vertical  tube  of  glass  ^  of  lufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  steam. 
On  the  cocks  ■  i  being  opened,  water  enters  into  the  lower  one,  and  steam  into 
the  itpper  one,  and  the  pressure  being  the  same  in  the  boiler,  the  water  stand* 
at  the  same  level  in  the  glass  tube,  which  indicates  the  height  of  the  water  in 
tbe  bdler. 

In  the  nibjoirtDd  engmviog,  which  represents  a  patented  arran^meot  by 
Mr.  Steenstnip,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  in  thi*  country,  the  boiler  is  divided  into 
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tm  vfftt  and  low«r  chamber,  ia  eonneiion  with  the  side  chambers,  and  by 
MHiH  of  vartieal  tubea.  fig.  1  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  boiler ;  fig.  3  a 
tniunne  faction ;  and  Rg.3  a  longitudinal  section,  the  same  letter*  dengnaling 
-■"«H"  perls  in  each,  a  is  the  upper  division,  or  steam  chamber;  b  the  lower 
chamber,  ooanectaKl  with  the  upper  by  the  side  vessels,  and  by  (he  vertical  tubet 
e  <^  aa  shown  in  the  section ;  at  ^  is  the  fire  bars,  on  which  the  liiel  is  deposited ; 
c  the  fire  bridce;  /  the  ash  pit;  g  part  of  the  chimney,  likewise  surrounded 
wiA  water  at  £■  k " 


m  lower  end,  which  is  in  contact  with  tbe  vessel ;  A  is  the  steam 
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pipe,  and  k  the  man-hole.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vertical  tubes  c  e  besides 
forming  a  support  to  the  weight  of  water  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  opening  a 
free  communication  with  it,  receive,  from  their  position  in  the  fire-place,  the 
strongest  heat,  and  consequently  give  off  steam  quicker  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  boiler,  in  particular  those  which  pass  through  the  fire  bars,  producing  thereby 
those  ascending  and  descending  currents,  which  are  deemed  so  advantageous  in 
the  generation  of  steam :  also,  from  the  great  capacity  of  the  fire  chamber,  that 
ftiel  of  any  kind,  however  bulky,  may  be  easily  employed,  by  merely  shifting 
the  fire  bridge  accordingly.  In  the  description  of  the  common  waggon-shaped 
boiler,  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  the  manner  usually  adopted  of  feedm? 
boilers  with  water  was  explained.  The  necessity  of  a  due  supply  of  the  fluid 
is  so  great,  as  to  have  induced  numerous  inventors  to  devise  plans  for  insuring 
its  accomplishment.  Several  of  the  most  approved  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
are  detailed  in  Galloway  and  Hebert's  History  of  the  Steam  Engine ;  and  we 
shall  close  the  present  article  by  the  description  of  another  of  great  simplicity 
and  effectiveness,  which  was  patented  by  Mr.  W.Taylor  of  Wednesbury,  since  the 


publication  of  the  before-mentioned  work.  In  the  above  figure,  a  shows  a  portion 
of  the  boiler ;  b  a  water  reservoir  or  feeding  vessel,  made  steam  tight ;  c  a  pipe 
through  which  b  is  supplied  with  water,  having  a  valve  d  opening  mwards.  e  is 
a  steam  pipe,  extending  from  the  boiler  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  close  vessel  by 
and  c  is  a  water  pipe  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  close  vessel  to  the 
interior  of  the  boiler.  In  both  these  pipes  are  stop  cocks  e  and  f,  with  levers 
extending  to  a,  by  which  they  are  openea  and  closed.  In  these  fevers  are  two 
longitudinal  slits,  for  the  reception  of  a  pin  fixed  in  a  rod  extending  from  the 
float  ht  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Now  when  the  water  in 
the  boiler  evaporates  tiU  its  surface  descends,  and  permits  the  weight  of  tlie 
float  to  bring  down  the  levers  to  the  position  represented,  the  cocks  will  be 
opened,  and  the  steam  will  rise  through  the  pipe  e,  by  which  the  pressure  will 
lie  equalized  in  the  boiler  a  and  the  supply  vessel  6,  and  water  wOl  descend 
through  /  till  its  surface  in  the  boiler  rises  sufficiently  high  to  raise  the  float  and 
shut  me  valves ;  and  then  the  condensation  of  steam  in  b  will  cause  a  partial 
racuum,  permitting  a  fresh  dose  of  water  to  pass  through  c  into  the  feed  vessel. 
BOLOGNIAN  STONE.    This  stone  is  the  ponderous  spar,  or  native  sul- 

fhate  of  barjrtes,  the  phosphoric  property  of  which  was  first  discovered  by  an 
talian  shoemaker.  If  it  be  first  neated  to  ignition,  then  finely  powdered,  and 
made  into  a  paste  with  mucilage,  and  this  paste  divided  into  pieces  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  dried  in  a  moderate  heat,  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  ¥rind 
furnace,  by  placing  them  loose  in  the  midst  of  the  charcoal,  a  pyrophorus 
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-will  be  obloined,  which,  after  a  few  minutes'  ezponire  to  the  sun'g  rayi,  wit) 
give  light  enough  in  the  dark  to  render  the  figures  on  the  diai-plale  of  a  watch 

BOLTING  MACHINE.  A  pan  of  the  machinery  of  a  flour  mill,  by 
which  the  flour  ii  separated  from  the  meal,  which  operation  ii  tenned  dreair^ 
the  flour.  It  uniaDy  consiiti  of  an  hexagonal  reel,  over  which  is  drawn  a  sack, 
called  the  bolting  cloth,  of  considerably  larger  diametei  than  the  reel,  and 
compoaed  of  a  peculiar  ipecie*  of  duck  made  foi  the  purpoae.  The  reel  ii  placed 
in  au  inclined  position,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidlv  within  six  ban  of  wood, 
called  beaters,  fixed  to  a  case  or  box,  within  which  the  reel  revolves.     The 


rMl  bnnE  tunud  with  great  velocity,  the  centriliigal  force  would  throw  out  tbe 
Mting  oath  to  itx  utmost  extent  were  it  not  intercepted  by  the  beatersj  the 
npMtcd  Uowi  from  these  first  force  the  flour  through  the  interstices  of  tbe 
dodi,  and  mbsequently,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  reel,  the  offal  consisting  of  bran, 
noUard,  and  sharp*.  The  above  engraving  represents  Ayton's  improved 
Flout  Boltiiig  Mill^  constructed  upon  the  principle  just  described,  but  provided 
wilk  Ibe  raeani  of  more  easily  and  efiectnally  regulating  the  temton  ani  Aw- 
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ticity  of  the  bolting  cloth,  so  as  to  produce  in  it  a  uniform  and  powerfiil  vibra- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  secured  loops  at  one  end  of  the  cloth  to  six  elastic 
steel  arms  or  springs,  instead  of  the  stiff  arms  of  the  common  construction. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  or  front  view  of  the  steel  arms  a  a,  and  Fig,  2  a  side  view 
of  the  same  in  section.  These  arms  are  rivetted  to  a  ring  of  metal  c,  and  at 
their  outer  extremities  are  formed  into  broad  flat  hooks  to  receive  the  loops  of 
the  bolting  cloth,  for  which  purpose  they  are  nicely  rounded  and  smoothed, 
llie  ring  c  is  secured  by  two  corneal  pointed  screws  to  another  ring  d^  placed 
within  c,  sufficient  space  being  left  between  the  two  rings  to  allow  a  small  degree 
of  play.  The  ring  a  is  in  like  manner  secured  to  the  central  socket  e  by  means 
of  two  other  conical  pointed  screws,  with  a  similar  allowance  for  play ;  the  two 
rings  c  and  d  forming  a  kind  of  universal  joint.  The  socket  e  is  put  over  the 
square  part  of  the  spindle  of  the  reel,  and  fixed  at  any  part  of  its  length  by 
means  of  a  tightening  screw.  Fig,  3  rejiresents  the  improved  bolting  machine, 
with  the  front  pannels  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  inclosed  in  order ;  the  beaters 
h  h  h  h  are  fixed,  the  two  which  are  in  front  of  the  machine  being  shown  in 
dotted  lines ;  t  is  the  revolving  axis  or  spindle,  to  which  is  fixed  a  light  hemi- 
spherical frame  in,  over  which  the  bolting  cloth  is  drawn,  and  made  fast  to  the 
circular  ring  or  curb  si,  by  means  of  a  string  running  in  a  band  of  leather 
tewed  to  the  head  of  the  cfoth  to  strengthen  it;  the  loops  to  the  "  tail  leather" 
at  the  other  end  of  the  machine  are  fixed  to  the  spring  arms  a  a,  already 
described  and  shewn  in  their  place  upon  the  axis  i,  by  which  means  the  most 
perfect  and  equal  tension  of  the  bolting  cloth  is  obtained,  and  the  beaters  being 
adjusted  to  a  proper  distance,  the  operation  of  bolting  is  very  effectually  per- 
formed. Another  improvement,  although  not  claimed  in  the  patent,  is  the  sub-  * 
stitution  of  four  cloth  fanners  for  the  wooden  rails,  which  compose  the  reel  in 
the  ordinary  machine.  The  fanners  are  constructed  as  follows:  upon  the  spindle 
I  are  fixed  two  '*  maces  "  or  bosses  k  k,  from  each  of  which  radiate  four  arms ; 
from  each  of  the  arms  on  the  mace,  a  piece  of  duck,  about  six  inches  broad,  is 
stretched  to  the  arms  of  the  other  mace  as  shewn  at  /  /.  When  a  rapid  motion 
is  given  to  the  reels,  the  pieces  of  duck  /  /  set  the  air  in  brisk  motion,  by  which 
much  of  the  flour  is  forced  through  the  bolting  cloth,  the  tension  and  tremulous 
motion  of  which,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  springs,  tend  to  prevent  the  clog^g  up 
the  interstices  of  the  cloth,  and  the  operation  of  bolting  proceeds  with  great 
regularity  and  expedition.  Accompanying  the  description  of  the  machine  in 
the  patentee's  circular,  are  several  certificates  from  respectable  millers  of  its 
superior  efficacy,  which  state  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  meal  is  bolted 
in  a  given  time.  There  is  another  description  of  dressing  machine,  in  which  a 
cylinder  composed  of  wire  gauze  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  is  employed  to 
nfr  the  meal  instead  of  a  bolting  cloth. 

BOMBASINE.  A  well  known  ttaff,  produced  by  various  mixtures  of  cotton 
and  silk. 

BONE  ASH.  The  residue  of  burnt  bones,  llie  process  is  conducted  in 
the  open  air,  in  large  heaps,  and  the  earthy  salt  whicn  remains  forms  on  an 
average  about  half  the  weight  of  the  fresh  bone.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  used  by  the  assayers  as  the  material  for  cupels,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BONES.  The  hard  insensible  substance  of  which  the  firame  or  skeleton  of 
animal  bodies  is  formed.  Although  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  vary  in 
the  bones  of  different  animals,  as  also  in  different  parts  of  the  same  animal,  the 

general  constituents  of  bones  are  as  follows :  gelatin  or  jelly,  soluble  in  hot 
ut  not  in  cold  water ;  fat,  separable  by  boiling,  when  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  becomes  concrete  in  cooling ;  phosphate  of  lime  in  large  quantity ;  a 
little  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  a  cartilagioous  subttence  retaining 
the  form  of  the  bone  afrer  every  thing  else  has  been  extracted,  by  boiling  and 
by  acids.  The  uses  of  bones  in  the  arts  are  very  numerous.  Both  in  their 
natural  state  and  dyed,  they  are  made  into  knife  handles  and  various  articlea  of 
turnery  ware.  They  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  the 
ref\ise  forming  bone  black ;  or  calcined  to  whiteness  in  the  open  air,  Ihey  form 
bone  ash,  wmch  see.    They  are  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  milky 
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(rota  bonei,  which  has  been  suhaequenlly  made  into  loupa  for  hoapitals,  goldiera,  snd 
Teatauratcun.  The  proceM  ii  aa  follows :  the  bones  are  first  broken  into  Bmall 
pieff*,  and  then  thrown  into  ■  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  When  this  has  become  cold,  a  qusntit;'  of  fat,  amounting  in  some  in- 
stances to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  bonea,  is  found  at  the  surface  of  the 
liqaor,and  is  applicable  to  many  lue&l  purposet.  After  this,  thebanes  are  ground, 
and  boiled  in  eight  oi  ten  times  their  weight  of  water,  iintjlaboutonehalf  it  wasted, . 
when  •  very  nutritious  jelly  is  obtained.  M.  Darcet  recommends,  instead  of 
grinding  the  bones,  which  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  (o  treat  them  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  which  disnlvea  the  salts  of  lime,  leaving  the  gelatin  untouched, 
and  retaining  the  form  of  the  bones ;  this  is  afUrwarda  to  be  repeatedly  washed 
in  dear  cold  water  to  free  it  from  all  taste  of  the  acid,  and  then  if  not  required 
for  immediate  ase,  to  be  thoroughly  dried  by  long  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat,  after 
which  it  is  little  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  will  keep  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  bones  should  not  be  bgued  in  copper 
vessels,  as  gelatin  quickly  attacks  that  metal.  Bones  are  likewise  ezteniively 
used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure,  when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  and  largo 
qaantities  are  collected  for  this  purpose  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  aa 
well  *■  from  abroad,  and  sent  to  Yorkshire,  where  most  of  the  bone  mills  are 
eitablished,  to  be  ground.     The  annexed,  Fig.  1,  represents  ■  aids  elevation 
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at  a  bene  mill  of  an  approved  construction  n  a  is  one  of  the  side  frames,  i 
iba  driving  shaft  carrying  a  pinion  c  which  turns  the  wheels  d  to  the  axis  «, 
and  the  wheel  /  upon  the  axis  g  A  i  are  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers  fixed  to  their 
ropeetive  shafts  e  and  it,  and  tnniin^  in  contrary  directions  by  the  action  of 
the  two  wheels  I  and  m,  also  affiled  to  the  same  shoftai  n  and  a  are  another 
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pair  of  rollers  affixed  to  the  shafts  g  and  p  respectively,  and  likewise  turned  in 
contrary  directions  by  a  pair  of  wheels  upon  the  same  axes.  These  rollers  are 
composed  of  a  series  of  wrought  iron  oiscs,  with  teeth  resembling  those  of  a 
ratchet-wheel,  and  fixed  up  the  shaft,  with  a  plain  disc  of  smaller  diameter 
interposed  between  each  pair  of  the  toothed  disc,  as  shewn  in  Jtlp,  2,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  toothed  discs  on  one  shaft  shall  face  the  plain  discs  on  the 
other.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  bones  is  first  removed  by  a  circular  saw, 
and  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  turners  and  others ;  the  joints  and  refuse  are  then 
put  into  the  hopper  q,  and  descending  upon  the  rollers  h  i,  are  crushed,  and  &11 
mto  the  hopper  r,  whence  they  pass  between  the  rollers  /  m,  where  they  are 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  conducted  by  the  shute  t  (in  dotted  lines) 
to  the  receiver.  To  prevent  the  teeth  of  the  rollers  being  broken  by  any 
excessive  resistance,  the  plummer  blocks,  which  support  the  shafts  k  and  p,  are 
not  fixed  to  the  side  frame,  but  are  retained  in  their  places  by  pins  passing 
through  chase  mortises  in  the  frames,  allowing  the  blocks  to  slide  along  the 
frame,  and  the  rollers  are  kept  in  contact  by  means  of  weighted  levers  w  a, 
pressing  upon  short  studs  y  je,  attached  to  the  plummer  blocks,  which  cany  the 
shafts  k  p. 

BOOKBINDING  is  the  art  of  securing  together  a  number  of  separate  leaves 
into  one  book,  and  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  the  invention  being  generally 
attributed  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  to  whom  we  are  also  said  to  be 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  parchment  Bookbinding,  properly  so  called, 
includes  the  binding  of  all  printed  books ;  while  vellum-bmding  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  binding  of  every  description  of  account  books.  The  two  branches 
are  quite  distinct,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  successfully  practised  by  the  same  in- 
dividual; we  shall  therefore  describe  each  branch  separately,  beginning  with 
bookbinding.  Although  the  limits  of  this  work  preclude  the  possibility  of 
entering  minutely  into  all  the  practical  details  of  the  subject,  yet  it  is  hoped 
that  the  foUowing  account  will  be  found  to  contain  a  clear  and  connected  view 
of  the  nature  of  each  process,  and  of  the  tools  employed,  with  a  brief  notice  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  attempts  at  improvement. 

In  binding  printed  books,  they  are  generally  received  by  the  binder  m  sheets, 
which  are  folded  into  quartos,  octavos,  duodecimos,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  process  is  assisted  by  certain  catch-marks  or  signatures,  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  each  sheet,  by  attending  to  which,  and  keeping  the  fobo  of  one  page 
on  the  folio  of  another,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence between  the  foot  of  each  page,  the  work  will  be  properly  folded,  and 
an  uniformity  of  margin  preserved  throughout  the  work.  The  book  having  been 
folded  and  pressed,  is  next  beaten  on  a  large  smooth  stone,  with  a  cast  iron 
bell-shaped  hammer,  weighing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds.  This  beating 
requires  great  care  and  skilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made,  at  different  periodiB,  to  supersede  the  process,  by  the 
use  of  hydraulic  and  other  powerful  presses ;  these,  however,  have  proved  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  generally  creasing  and  disfiguring  the  work.  Mr.  Bum,  of 
Hatton  Garaen,  has,  however,  succeeded  in  rendering  books  extremely  compact 
and  solid,  by  passing  the  sheets,  when  folded,  between  a  pair  of  powerful 
rollers;  and  this  method  will  eventually  supersede  the  old  laborious  and  imperfect 
one  of  hammer-beating.  The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Burn  consists  of  two  iron 
cylinders,  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  adjustable  in  the  usual  manner  by 
screws,  and  worked  by  manual  labour  applied  to  one  or  two  cranked  handles. 
A  boy  sits  in  front  of  the  press,  who  gathers  the  sheets  into  packets  by  placing 
two  or  more  upon  a  piece  of  tin  plate  of  the  same  size,  and  covering  them  with 
another  piece,  and  tnus  proceeding,  by  alternating  tin  plates  and  bundles  of 
sheets,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  have  been  put  together,  which  will  depend 
CTeatly  on  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  paper,  &c.  The  packet  so  formed 
IS  then  passed  between  the  rollers,  and  is  received  by  the  man  who  turns  the 
winch,  and  who  has  time  to  lay  the  sheets  on  one  side,  and  hand  over  the  tin 
plates,  by  the  time  that  the  boy  has  prepared  a  second  packet.  The  time 
occupied  in  this  process  is  about  one-twentieth  of  that  requisite  for  beatinc^.  It 
is  not  merely  a  saving  of  time,  however,  that  is  gained  by  using  the  rcSling- 
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Km,  for  the  paper  ii  rendered  much  (moother,  and  the  compmaion  of  the 
k  ia  one-aUtli  greater  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  headng.  The 
Society  of  Arti  presented  Mr.  Bum  with  tlieir  silver  Vulcan  medal  far  his 
invention,  which  is  now  in  very  genera]  and  eiteniire  UBe.  Newly-printed 
worki  will  not  admit  of  beating  or  rolling,  and  boolci  which  are  only  to  be 
boarded,  do  not  require  more  than  a  good  pressing.  After  beating  or  rolling, 
the  book  ii  collated,  and  the  platea  (jf  any)  put  in  their  respective  places.  It 
U  then  put  in  the  standing  press,  and  afler  remaining  there  a  short  time,  is  taken 
out,  and  the  waste  leaves  added  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Tlie  book  is  then 
ntkeii  up  between  the  extended  fingers  ot  each  hand,  and  the  back  and  head 
knocked  up  nice  and  square';  one  side  of  the  book  is  then  laid  u^n  a  pressing 
board  as  Urge  as  the  book  itself,  beyond  which  the  back  must  project  about  haU 
•n  iDchi  a  second  pressing-board,  corresponding  in  size  and  position  with  the 
Ibnner,  is  placed  upon  the  upper  side,  and  the  board  being  firmly  grasped  with  - 
the  left  hand,  the  book  ii  lovercd  into  the  cutting-press,  which  is  screwed  up 
tight,  and  a  certain  number  of  grooves,  according  to  the  size  of  the  book,  are 
cut  in  the  back  with  a  tenon  saw,  for  the  reception  of  the  cords  on  which  the 
book  is  to  be  sewed.  After  sawing,  the  section*  are  parted  bj  passing  a  folding 
•tick  up  and  down  between  them.  The  book  is  then  taken  to  the  sewing-preti, 
cf  which  the  accompanying  is  a  represeutatioD.     It  consists  of  a  (tout  flat 


board  a  a,  and  two  upright  screws  b  b,  with  a  long  (^ning  between  them.  A 
tap  nil  e  rises  and  nJla  upon  ^e  screws  by  means  of  two  nuts  d  d.  SevMal 
cordsi  suited  in  size  and  number  to  the  kind  of  books  which  are  to  be  sewn,  are 
attached  to  the  rail  e,  and  set  to  correspond  with  the  sawed  grooves  in  the 
back  at  the  book;  the  cords  being  carried  down  through  the  aperture  in  the 
bed  of  the  press,  are  fastened  uDdemeath  by  means  of  brosi  keys,  of  which  « 
ia  a  lepieieiilMtiiiii  The  number  and  distances  of  the  bands  are  quite  arbitrary, 
and  aie  di^Kisad  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  workman ;  it  may,  however,  m 
general,  be  regulated  as  follows :  32mos.  three  bands ;  ISmos.,  12mos ,  Bvoa., 
■ad  two-leaf  4tos.  four  bands ;  roj'al  8vos.  and  whole-sheet  4los.  five  bands ; 
and  fUioa  fiom  five  to  seven  bands.  In  sawing  the  hack  two  extra  grooves  are 
made,  one  at  each  end  of  the  book,  for  the  catch  or  kettle-stitcb.  The  book 
baing  ^aced  with  the  back  towards  the  sewer,  and  the  title  uppermost,  the  fly- 
laaf  or  end  p^>er  is  fint  laid  upon  the  press  and  sewed  to  the  corda,  by  passing 
dta  needla  in  the  first  right-hand  groove  or  catch-stitch  mark,  with  the  right 
hand ;  the  left  hand. being  kept  in  (he  middle  of  the  section,  reseives  the  needle 
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ftnd  draws  it  through,  leaving  two  or  three  inches  of  tlie  thread  undrawn.  The 
needle  is  then  returned  out  on  the  head  side  of  the  hand,  received  hy  the  right 
hand,  and  passed  through  on  the  other  side  of  the  hand,  by  which  the  thread  is 
conducted  round  each  band  in  succession.  The  needle  being  carried  along  the 
inside  of  the  section,  and  led  round  each  band  in  this  manner,  is  at  last  brought 
out  of  the  last  groove  or  left  hand  catch-stitch  mark.  The  first  section  of  the 
book  is  then  taken  and  sewed  to  the  bands  in  the  same  way ;  when  the  needle 
comes  out  at  the  catch-stitch  mark,  over  the  end  of  the  thread  left  out  of  the 
fly-leaf  in  the  first  sewing,  the  thread  is  tied  to  it  in  a  knot  The  remaining 
sections  are  then  sewn,  the  thread  being  fastened  through  the  catch-stitch  of 
each  preceding  section.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  thread  of  the 
catch-stitches  too  tight,  but  to  keep  the  back  equally  swelled.  A  number  of 
books  may  be  sewed  one  on  another,  till  the  press  is  three  parts  full,  care  being 
taken  to  finish  off  the  sewing  of  each  book,  and  not  to  catch-stitch  them  together. 
The  proper  number  of  books  being  sewed,  the  strings  are  cut  from  the  rail,  and 
unfastened  at  the  bottom ;  the  books  are  then  separated  and  the  bands  cut  apart, 
leaving  about  two  inches  on  each  side  of  the  book.  After  sewing,  the  back  of 
the  book  is  glued ;  and  when  that  is  dry,  the  ends  of  the  bands  are  opened  and 
scraped.  If  the  book  is  to  be  lined,  which  is  customary  with  all  half-extra  and 
other  superior  work,  it  is  now  done,  either  with  fine  coloured  or  marble  paper. 
If  with  marble  paper,  the  sheet  is  folded  with  the  plain  side  outwards,  one  half 
of  it  being  pasted;  it  is  laid  between  the  fly-leaves,  into  the  fold  of  which  it  is 
closely  worked ;  the  other  half  is  then  pasted,  and  the  next  fly-leaf  rubbed 
down  upon  it,  any  superfluous  edges  being  cut  off  with  the  shears.  This  done, 
the  back  is  next  to  be  rounded,  which  is  effected  by  laying  the  book  on  the 
press  cheek,  with  the  fore-edge  towards  the  workman,  who  presses  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  upon  the  book,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  it  towards  him, 
gently  tapping  the  back  up  and  down  with  a  hammer,  alternately  changing  the 
sides  until  the  book  is  uniformly  and  effectually  rounded.  The  back  is  then 
squeezed  in  the  cutting  press  for  a  few  minutes,  which  sets  it,  and  the  book  is 
then  ready  for  hacking.  This  consists  in  forming  a  projection  of  the  back  on 
each  side  of  the  boo*k,  sufficient  to  cover  the  boards,  and  is  done  by  placing 
cutting  boards  on  each  side  of  the  book,  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  mch  of 
the  back,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  book,  care  being  taken  that  the  boards 
are  parallel  with  the  back,  and  at  eoual  distances  from  it  The  boards  being 
tightly  grasped  by  the  left  hand,  are  lowered  into  the  cutting-press  and  screwed 
tight ;  the  oack  is  then  hammered  gently  and  uniformly  all  over,  which  causes 
it  to  spread  over  the  boards  so  as  to  form  the  required  ledge  or  projection.  If 
any  roughness  appears  on  the  back,  it  is  removed  by  scraping,  and  cleaned  off 
with  paste  and  paper  shavings.  The  boards  for  the  cover,  which  are  brown 
milled  boards,  having  been  cut  to  the  required  size  with  shears,  or  ploughed  in 
the  cutting  press,  two  holes  are  pricked  with  a  bodkin  for  each  band,  one  of 
them  directly  opposite  the  band,  the  other  about  an  inch  beyond  it  The  first, 
for  8vos ,  should  be  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  board,  the  others 
about  an  inch,  or  for  larger  works  still  forwarded.  The  bands  are  then  drawn 
through  the  outer  side  of  the  board,  and  passed  through  the  other  hole  to  the 
outside  again,  where  the  ends  are  spread  and  pasted.  Each  board  is  then  opened^ 
and  laid  separately  on  a  smooth  piece  of  iron,  and  the  strings  hammered  flat 
The  boards,  which  should  not  be  put  on  too  tightly,  having  been  properly 
adjusted,  and  the  back  examined  to  see  that  it  has  not  been  deranged,  and  the 
defects,  if  any,  remedied  with  the  backing  hammer,  the  next  step  is  cutting 
the  fore-edge.  For  this  purpose  the  boards  are  thrown  out  of  the  grooves  or 
ledges,  and  then  brought  to  a  perfect  level  with  the  back  by  knocking  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  press ;  a  cuttmg-hoard  (of  oak  or  beech,  and  rawer  wedge-shaped) 
is  then  placed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  book,  and  another,  called  a  namer, 
on  the  right ;  the  whole  is  then  placed  in  the  cutting-press,  the  runner  being 
brought  even  with  the  right  cheek  of  the  press,  and  when  properly  adjusteo, 
the  press  is  screwed  up,  and  the  fore-edge  ploughed.  After  cutting  the  fore- 
edge,  the  book  is  taken  out,  and  the  back  rounded  as  before,  when  a  corresponding 
groove  will  be  formed  in  the  front.     The  head  is  next  cut  by  knockmg  the 
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ilTMglit  up  with  it,  keeping  them  in  the' ledge  produced  bv  backing; 
ing-bcMtrd  and  runner  are  then  applied  m  before,  and  the  head  ploughed- 


the  cutting-board 
For  cutting  the  o])poiile 
end,  the  boardi  are  liipped 
below  the  head  ai  much 
Main  ai  it  ii  intended  thejr 
•£■11  prq'ect,  which  ihould 
be  rather  leu  thsD  on  the 


comer  of  each  board ;  and 
the  boards  being  replaced, 
there  will  be  found  a  aiifli- 
dent   projection  for  both 


The  cutting-preM  which 
hai  been  referred  to,  con- 
■iati  of  two  itrong  wooden  cheek*  /  g,  connected  b;  two  slide  ban  h  h,  and 
two  wooden  icrewe  ■  i.     Upon  the  cheek  /  are  two  guldea  for  the  plough  to 


connected  by  ■  icrew  n,  and  two  alide 
bars,  n  n.  A  knife  o  is  fastened  to  the 
onder  side  of  the  cheek  I,  by  a  strong 
•qnare  bolt,  which  takes  into  a  groove 
ott  on  the  circumference  of  the  screw 
■I,  and  prevents  it  irom  moving  later- 
ally in  the  eheek.  When  the  screw 
b  turned,  therefore,  the  two  sides  of 
the  plough  approach  to  or  recede  from 
e»ch  other. 

Various  attempts  have  at  different 
times  been  made  to  improve  the  culting- 
pren  and  its  appurtenance  9.  Mr. 
Baxter,  of  Lewes,  proposed  to  obviate 
most  of  the  inconveniences  attending 
llie  use  of  the  common  plough-knife. 
His  improved  knife  consisted  of  a  brass 
or  gun-metal  stock  p,  having  a  dove- 
tailed gToave  on  its  under  surface,  in 
wluch  slides  a  steel  blade  or  cutter  r, 
which  is  kept  in  any  required  position 
by  a  set  screw  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stock 
«tf  this  knife  is,  that  when  one 


with  a  reward  for  an  improved  cutting- press  for  bookbinders,  which  i)  delineated 
in  the  cut  at  the  top  of  page  234.  1  is  the  left  hand  cheek  of  the  press,  con- 
■ected  with  a  frame  vvv,  having  two  grooves  on  the  inside,  in  which  the  cheek 
w  slides  backward  and  forward  by  means  of  the  iron  screw  x,  which  it  secured 
to  it  by  a  collar  at  y.  s  are  uie  guides  for  the  plough.  The  advantages 
daimed  for  this  press  am  its  simplicity,  great  power,  and  increased  facility  of 
ose,  M  compared  with  other  presses. 

Bnt  the  moat  striking  improvement  is  in  a  cutting-press  recently  eonitmcted 
by  an  ingeniotu  mechanic  named  Pennv,  which  promises  to  be  of  sreat  practi- 
cal utility;  for  wi^  Ibil  preia,  an  indifferent  workman  will  cut  the  edges  of 
books  ta  piqwr  with  mathematieal  accuracy  and  precision,  which  the  very  best 
mtter  with  the  old  press  conld  never  accomplish.  Penn'ya  press  consists  of 
'  IWD  checks,  with  screws  and  slide  ban,  a*  in  the  ordinary  machine ;  but  to  the 
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under  Me  of  the  left  band  cheek,  a  framing  A  A  U  attached,  which  projects 

tome  diitauce  under  the  other  clieek.    Within  this  frame,  a  platform  B  nses  and 

&lll,  perfectly  parallel  wilb  the 

upper  auiface  of  the  press,  by 

tneins  of  a  rack  to  which  the 

platfotm  ii  attached.    A  pinion 

■I  C,  give*  motion  to  Ibe  rack. 

On  the  axil  of  the  pinion,  and 

on  the  left  hand  lide  of  the 


1 

his  hand,  to  give  the  platform 
the  necessary  elevation,  fixing 
it  in  any  position,  by  means  of 
*imall  catch.  As  the  platform 
movea  perfectly  pBTolfel  with 
die  inrtace  of  the  press,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  frame  A  A, 
it  follows  that  any  thing  reating  on  tbe  platform  will  be  cut  tnia  lliroughout  Its 
whole  thickneu.  Thia  has  been  shewn  to  he  the  case,  by  taking  off  consecu- 
tively, shavings  from  paper  the  thirty-aecond  of  an  inch  wide,  which  were  pei^ 
fectly  accurate  througti out,  from  first  to  laat.  The  aucprising  accuracy  of  ibis 
pren,  however,  would  be  of  little  avail  with  plougha  and  knivea  of  the  usual 
description.  Mr.  Penny  has  therefore  so  far  improved  the  plough  as  to  make  it 
•  fit  accompaniment  to  bia  press.  For  this  purpose,  tbe  sides,  screw,  and  slide- 
ban  «r«  made  with  considerable  care,  the  under  auiface  of  the  sides  being  shod 
with  metal,  which  on  the 
right  hand  side  is  formed 
into  an  appropriate  bed  for 
the  knife,  aa  at  E.  The 
knife  ia  of  tbe  form  shewn 
at  F;  the  blade  ia  placed  ^ 
diractly  under  the  screw,  ' 
and  secured  by  two  acrew 
bolts,  in  lieu  of  one.  The 
bed  for  the  knife  being 
metal,  and  the  knife  itself 
being  accurately  finished, 
no  tedious  adjustment  ia 
ever  necessary.  The  knife 
being  in  tbe  centre,  stands 
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to  its  work  well,  and  the  plough  does  not  twist  about  like  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Penny 
received  a  reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1 832,  for  his  improved  plough. 
The  standing-press  employed  by  bookbinders  is  usually  the  common  screw-press, 
worked  by  a  long  lever,  to  which  the  power  of  a  windlass  is  sometimes  added. 
Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  tne  machinery  which  is  employed  by  the 
bookbinder,  we  return  to  the  book,  the  edges  of  which  had  just  been  cut ;  the 
next  thing,  therefore,  is  to  ornament  its  edges,  which  is  done  either  by  colouring, 
sprinkling,  marbling,  or  gilding.  The  first  of  these  processes  is  the  most 
simple,  and  is  that  usually  adopted  for  the  commonest  work.  The  books  beinfl 
laid  one  on  the  other,  or  screwed  in  the  cutting-press,  the  colour  is  applied  with 
a  sponge.  The  colours  mostly  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  Spirit-blue^ 
Brown-umber,  Kin^ Vyellow,  Dutch-pink,  Spanish-brown,  and  Vermilion,  mixed 
with  size.  Sprinkhng  is  performed  oy  dipping  a  stiff  brush  in  the  colour,  and 
striking  it  upon  the  press-pin  held  in  the  left  hand,  by  which  means  the  colour 
is  thrown  upon  the  books  m  fine  spots,  and  a  little  practice  enables  the  workman 
to  distribute  them  very  equally  all  over  the  edges.  Better  kinds  of  books,  however, 
are  generally  marbled  on  the  ed^es,  the  patterns  being  made  to  correspond  with 
the  marble  paper  lining^.  Marbling  is  performed  as  follows :  a  trough  is  pro* 
vided  of  a  convenient  size,  about  two  inches  deep,  which  is  filled  with  clean  gum- 
water  ;  various  coloured  pigments,  ground  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ox-eall,  are  then  thrown  upon  the  snrface  of  the  gum-water,  and 
disposed  in  various  ^rms,  according  to  the  pattern  that  is  desired,  with  a  quill 
and  comb.  The  proper  pattern  being  obtained,  the  book  is  tied  between  two 
boards,  and  the  edges  dipped  into  the  trough,  when  the  floating  colours  become 
transferred  to  the  book;  cold  water  is  immediately  dashed  over  the  edges, 
which  sets  the  colours,  and  gives  them  a  clear  appearance.  If  the  edges  are  to 
be  gilt,  they  are  nicely  cut  and  tied  between  two  boards ;  they  are  then  spong^ed 
over  with  yellow-ochre,  which  is  scraped  off,  and  the  edges  rubbed  dry  with 
paper  shavings.  Parchment  size,  or  a  size  composed  of  equal  parts  of  water 
and  white  of  eggs,  is  laid  upon  the  book  edge,  and  covered  with  gold  leaf;  it 
is  then  driedgradually,  and  before  it  gets  quite  hard,  is  burnished  with  an  agate 
burnisher.  The  edges  are  then  protected  from  injury  during  the  remainder  of 
the  process  by  a  paper  covering.  Head-banding  then  follows.  Head-bands  are 
of  two  kinds,  ttuct  on  and  worked.  The  stuck-on  head-band  is  formed  by 
cutting  a  piece  of  striped  or  coloured  linen  about  an  inch  deep,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  thickness  of  the  bo<^ ;  one  side  is  pasted,  and  a  piece  of  well-twisted 
cota  laid  across  one  third  of  its  width;  it  is  then  folded  over,  enclosing  the 
string,  and  worked  well  up  to  it  The  back  of  the  book  being  elueo,  the 
linen  is  laid  upon  it,  the  cord  or  head-band  beine  placed  flat  upon  the  end  of 
the  leaves.  For  aU  extra  work,  however,  the  head-bands  are  worked  in  the 
following  manner.  A  strip  of  thick  vellum,  board,  or  string,  prepared  by  rolling 
it  tight  m  pasted  paper,  is  taken  of  a  dimension  suited  to  the  size  of  the  book ; 
■toat  well-twisted  silk,  of  two  or  more  colours,  is  then  taken ;  if  two  colours  are 
naed,  they  are  doubled  and  tied  together  by  the  ends,  one  of  them  being  previously 
equipped  with  a  needle.  The  book  is  then  placed  in  the  cutting-press  with  the 
beck  u^iermost,  the  head  towards  the  workman,  and  considerably  elevated ;  the 
needle  is  then  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  second  section,  on  the  left-hand 
sode,  just  below  the  catch-stitch,  and  drawn  out  far  enough  to  bring  the  knot 
joining  the  two  silks  close  into  the  middle  of  the  section ;  the  needle  is  then  brought 
up,  and  passed  a^ain  through  the  same  place,  and  the  silk  drawn  nearly  dose ; 
the  round  strip  u  placed  in  the  loop  thus  formed,  and  the  silk  drawn  tight 
with  the  left  band ;  Uie  other  silk  is  brought  over  with  the  right,  and  paned 
under  and  over  the  head-band,  when  that  is  held  tight  with  the  left  hand ;  the 
other  silk  is  now  put  over  that,  and  also  under  and  over  the  head-band ;  they 
acre  thus  worked  alternately  over  each  other,  as  far  as  the  middle  section  of 
the  book,  through  which  the  needle  is  passed  below  the  catch-stitch,  and 
brought  over  the  head-band,  when  the  working  is  proceeded  with  as  before,  as 
for  as  the  last  section  but  one ;  the  needle  is  passed  through  this  section,  and 
over  the  head-band  twice,  and  finally  fastened  on  the  back.  The  ends  of  the 
head-band  are  then  cut  off,  almost  close  to  the  silk  at  each  end.    The  part 
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produced  by  working  one  silk  over  the  other  is  called  the  braiding,  which  fomis 
the  principal  beauty  of  the  head-band,  and  should  be  ranged  close  down  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  book  on  the  inside  of  the  band,  which  is  easily  managed. 
Both  ends  of  the  book  having  been  worked  in  this  way,  the  glue  brush  is 
drawn  across  the  back  of  the  bands,  which  strengthens  them  and  keeps  them 
in  their  proper  places.     It  is  now  the  usual  practice  to  make  a  hollow  back,  on 
account  of  its  enabling  the  book  to  open  better,  and  also  preserving  the  leather 
from  cracking.      The  hollow  back  is  formed  by  cutting  a  strip  of  cartridge 
paper  twice  the  width  of  the  back,  and  the  same  length ;  this  is  folded  in  half, 
and  the  back  being  fresh  glued,  one  half  of  the  folded  paper  is  stuck  on,  the 
other  half  being  doubled  upon  it.     If  the  book  is  to  have  raised  bands,  they 
are  now  put  on ;  they  are  formed  of  strips  of  thick  leather,  as  wide,  and  at 
such  distances  from  each  other,  as  taste  airects ;  they  are  glued  on  the  loose 
back,  and  pared  down  at  the  ends,  the  sides  being  kept  sharp  and  square. 
They  are  used  to  give  a  neat  appearance  to  the  back,  and  are  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  method  of  sewmg  the  book  on  raised  bands  in  lieu  of  the 
sunken  cords.     The  book  is  then  ready  for  covering,  with  leather,  if  to  be 
whole  bound,  or  with  leather  and  paper,  if  to  be  only  half-bound.     For  whole 
binding  the  leather  is  cut  about  half  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  the  book, 
and  carefully  pared  round  the  edge  with  a  sharp  knife  on  a  piece  of  smooth 
marble ;  it  is  then  pasted,  folded  together,  and  left  a  few  minutes  for  the  paste 
to  soak  in ;  it  is  then  opened  out,  and  the  book  laid  on  one  half  (the  fore-edge 
being  towards  the  workman),  while  the  other  half  is  carefully  and  tightly  drawn 
over  the  back  and  uppermost  cover ;    the  covers  being  then  adjusted  at  the 
head  and  foot,  and  pulled  forward,  the  edges  are  turned  down  and  the  ends 
tucked  in ;  the  comers  being  raised  are  worked  together,  and  the  part  so  raised 
cut  off,  and  the  head  and  foot  pieces  being  smoothed  down,  the  mre-edge  part 
18  folded  over  them.     The  head  of  the  book  is  then  neatly  set  with  the  foldmg- 
■tick,  pressing  it  inwards  in  the  joint  where  the  comer  was  taken  off  the  boards, 
and  flatting  &e  leather  over  the  top  of  the  head-bands ;  the  form  thus  given  in 
the  damp  state  Is  permanently  retained  when  dry.   If  the  raised  bands,  previously 
described,  are  used,  a  piece  of  fine  cord  is  tied  round  the  book,  (the  cages  being 
guarded  with  a  piece  of  board),  pressing  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  each 
band,  which  brin^  the  cover  close  upon  the  back,  and  preserves  the  distinctness 
of  the  bands.      For  half-bound  books  a  strip  of  leather  is  cut,   about  an 
inch  longer  than  the  back  of  the  book,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  lay  well  over 
the  boaros ;  the  leather  comer  pieces  are  cut  or  an  oblong  quadrangular  shape. 
The  leather  being  pared,  the  comer  pieces  are  put  on   first,  and   the  back 
afterwards,  being  worked  in  the  same  manner,  ana  with  the  same  care,  as  the 
whole-bound  book.     Marble,  coloured,  or  other  fancy  paper,  is  cut  of  a  proper 
size  and  form,  and  pasted  on  the  sides.     Smooth  sheep  and  calf  bindings  are 
fre<]uently  ornamented  by  marbling  or  sprinkling,  which  is  performed  by  throwing 
vanous  colouring  liquids  on  the  cover  while  it  is  wet  witn  water :  but  there  is 
so  great  a  variety  in  these  processes,  both  of  colours  and  patterns,  that  there  is 
not  space  for  their  enumeration  here  ;  nor  are  they  of  much  importance  at  this 
time,  the  coloured  leathers  having  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  in  so 
general  use,  as  to  render  the  employment  of  sprinkling,  &c.  of  more  rare 
occurrence  than  formerly.     The  fortocirding  of  the  book  is  now  completed,  and 
it  is  handed  over  to  the  finisher.     The  first  step  of  the  finisher  is  to  wash  the 
cover  of  the  book  with  paste  or  glue  water,  to  prevent  the  glaire  froni  sinking 
in  and  staining  the  cover ;  when  the  sizing  is  dry  the  cover  is  glaired.  Morocco 
and  roan  require  to  be  glaired  but  once,  sheep  twice,  and  calf  three  times ;  this 
done,  the  book  is  ready  for  gilding  and  lettering.   The  places  where  the  gildine 
is  to  be  applied,  are  then  slightly  greased  with  palm  or  sweet  oil,  and  covered 
with  gold  leaf.   While  lettenng  and  gilding  the  back,  the  book  is  placed  in  the 
cutting-press,  with  the  head  a  little  elevated.  The  brass  letters  having  oeen  selected 
and  laid  in  their  proper  order  before  a  fire,  are  moderately  heated ;  before  using, 
they  are  tried  on  a  piece  of  waste  leather ;   when  at  the  proper  temperature, 
they  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  gold,  one  after  the  other,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  them  straight,  upright,  and  at  uniform  distances — ^a  process  which  requires 
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gTMt  practieal  skill.     The  whole  of  the  letters  being  irorked,  the  luperfluous 

£ld  IS  wiped  off*  with  aa  oiled  rag,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  when  sBlUTBled, 
9  rag  is  gold  to  the  reliiier,  who  recover?  the  gold  which  it  contains.  CommoD 
trordi  of  frequent  use,  such  as  Bible,  Prayer,  Album,  &c.  &c.  are  cut  in  one 
^rce,  and  worked  off  at  once,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  proceu  of  lettering, 
while  it  insures  a  uniformity  of  appearance  not  otherwise  attainable.  Metal 
^rpei  are  lometimes  used  as  an  excellent  suhstitute  for  the  brass  letters;  with 
Ue  fonner,  an;  word  may  be  set  up  in  a  frame  and  worked  at  once,  but  it  ii 
wsentially  necesssiy  that  the  types  are  clean  and  bright;  there  is  also  loma 
difficulty  in  giving  them  the  proper  temperature;  it  would  therefore  be  a  great 
improvement  to  have  brass  letters  cut  lo  that  they  mi^ht  he  set  up  in  a  frame, 
"'  ^r  as  the  types.   These  would  combine  the  beauty  and  accuracy 


of  the  brass  letter,  with  the  c 

been 


e  of  the  types.  I'he  lettering  having 
completed,  the  remainder  of  the  hook  is  gilt  with  appropriate  tools  ;  these 
leral  conaist  of  straight  lines  or  fillets,  rolls  of  various  breadths  and  patterns, 
and  sin^e  ornamental  devices,  all  cut  in  brass,  and  used  the  same  way  as  tha 
letters.  The  toots  are  frequently  heated,  and  worked  upon  the  leather  without 
the  interposition  of  any  gold,  which  produces  a  neat  and  elegant  contrast  to  tha 
gilding;  it  is  denominated  Mind-tooling.  Whole  bound  bouks  are  frequently 
very  handaomely  gilt  on  the  sides  as  welt  as  the  back,  frequently  by  running  ■ 
broad  gold  roll  round  the  edges  of  the  cover,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  comer 
and  centre  pieces,  with  or  without  lines.  The  following  ingenious  method  of 
working  these  ornaments  was  designed  by  Mr.  Bain,  of  Broad-court,  Long-acre, 
wbo  received  the  silver  lais  medid  and  five  poun^  from  the  Socie^  of  Arta, 
fiir  hi*  invention.  The  biass  ornaments  used  for  the  covers  are  mostly  triangular 
one*  Ibr  the  comers,  the  centre  being  formed  by  tlie  combination  of  the  same 
or  other  four  pieces.  In  the  ordinary  manner  of  working,  a  single  tool  is  used, 
which  requires  to  be  applied  eight  limes  on  each  cover,  or  sixteen  times  in  all 
on  each  book.  This  occasioni  the  loss  of  much  time;  to  save  the  greater  part 
of  which,  Mr.  Bain  employs  four  triangular  blocks,  capable  of  being  fixed  m  a 


t  any  sized  book.     The  frame  a  a  ii 
Fig  1. 


the 


unple  adjustable  frame,  so 
accompanying  engra-  f^_  j 
nog,  IS  made  to  bold 
die  rodi  b  b  parallel  to 
cadi  other,  and  allow 
tbem  to  be  set  at  any 
required  distance  apart 
«  c  c  e  are  the  stamps, 
which  are  perforated 
to  slide  OD  the  rods  b  b 


otlm;  they  are  fixed   , 
■t  Ibe  proper  distances    | 
on  tbe  nidi  by  small    . 
,  aet  Kxeira  at  their  back, 
wbkh  bind  upon   the 
roda.    The  frame  a  a 
has  two  long  apertures, 

Ac  rods  it,  which  have  | 
•qtiara  sboulden  and  v 
Cn*  to  travene  along, 
and  are  bound  bat  by  the  screwed  nuts,  dd  shows  one  of  the  rods,  with  its  nut 
aanarate.  The  nnall  duU  e  screw  on  after  the  atampa,  to  keep  them  from  falling 
•tfthe  rods  before  thev  are  adjusted.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  sliding  the  stamp! 
e  akmg  the  rodi  b,  and  these  rods  along  the  frame  a,  tliey  may  be  adjusted  to 
•uit  any  mm  and  form  of  book.  When  the  comers  are  done,  if  the  same  itampt 
■»•  to  be  used  fin  the  centre,  thev  may  be  transposed  on  the  rods,  and  adjusted 
to  nit  the  centre,  as  shown  at//;  hut  it  will  save  time,  and  do  the  work  truer, 
lo  baiB  fbsr  rodi  bb  Had/fto  hold  thecomen  and  centre  itampa  U\\i«  «ua« 
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tune,  for  then  once  putting  in  the  press  does  one  side  of  the  book,  and  all  will 
be  exactly  alike,  without  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  If  the  frame 
a  a  is  made  a  little  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  stamp  on  the  pattern  side, 
it  might  be  adjusted  to  touch  the  fore-edge  of  the  book,  which  would  keep  the 
pattern  quite  straight  and  equidistant  on  each  book.  By  this  contrivance,  not 
only  is  time  saved,  but  the  patterns  are  registered  much  more  accurately  than 
they  could  possibly  be  by  any  other  method.  When  very  large  lettering  pieces, 
ornaments,  or  coats  of  arms,  &c.  are  to  be  gilt  upon  the  covers  of  books,  manual 
pressure  is  inadequate  to  the  working  of  them,  and  a  press  is  employed,  called 
an  arming  press.  A  very  perfect  machine  of  this  description  has  recently  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Sherwin,  of  London,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  of  the  "  Imperial  Arming  and  Embossing  Press,"  which  is  not  only 
capable  of  working  every  description  of  gilding,  but  is  also  sufficiently  powerfid 
to  emboss  the  elegant  arabesque  covers,  at  present  so  much  employed  for 
ornamental  bookbinding.  The  largest  description  of  these  covers  are  embossed 
by  means  of  a  flynpress  of  enormous  power,  but  for  all  smaller  work  the  imperial 
press  is  amply  sufficient.  In  its  construction  it  resembles  the  improved  printing 
press  invented  by  the  same  parties,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  contrivance  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  bed  to  suit  the  thickness  of  the  book,  and  the  platten 
likewise  having  receptacles  for  the  heating  irons.  By  means  of  a  screw-and- 
wedge  adjustment  in  me  piston,  and  the  rising  and  falling  bed-plate,  a  coiyiderable 
range,  with  the  power  of  very  accurate  adjustment,  b  obtained  with  great  &cihty. 
This  machine  is  exceedingly  simple  in  principle  and  construction,  elegant  in 
appearance,  and  effective  in  operation,  and  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  book- 
bmder.  The  book  having  been  gilded,  it  is  polished  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the 
edges,  if  coloured  or  marbled,  are  burnished  with  an  agate  burnisher :  the  book 
it  then  finished.  If  the  book  was  onlv  intended  to  be  put  in  boards,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  hoarded^  it  is  folded,  sewed,  glued,  the  covers  cut  to  the  size 
and  put  on,  and  then  covered  with  coloured  paper,  the  edges  of  the  book 
remaining  uncut.  Extra  boarding  has  stouter  boards  than  the  former,  and  is 
finished  with  rather  more  care ;  sometimes  the  edges  are  cut,  and  the  book 
covered  with  a  neat  coloured  and  embossed  or  printed  cloth,  which  gives  a  very 
neat  appearance  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Vellum  Binding,  as  was  before  observed,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  binding 
of  every  species  of  account  book.  The  first  step  is  to  fold  and  count  the  paper 
into  sections,  which  in  foolscap  generally  consists  of  six  sheets ;  above  that 
size,  of  four  sheets,  which  are  sewed  upon  strips  of  vellum.  Small  books,  up 
to  foolscap  folio,  usually  have  three  strips ;  above  that  size  the  number  is 
increased.  Account  books  are  sewed  mucii  in  the  same  way  as  printed  books, 
except  that  vellum  slips  are  used  in  lieu  of  the  cords,  and  a  much  stronger  thread 
and  wax  are  employed.  After  sewing,  the  first  ruled  leaf  at  each  end  is 
pasted  to  the  waste  paper,  and  the  marble  paper  lining  introduced ;  the  back  is 
then  glued  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  glue  is  dry,  the  fore-edge  of  the 
book  is  cut,  and  the  back  rounded,  a  deeper  hollow  and  rounder  back  being 
formed  in  account  books  than  in  printed  ones.  The  two  ends  are  then  cut,  and 
the  edges  marbled.  The  head-bands  are  worked  on  a  slip  of  stout  board,  as 
before  described,  care  being  taken  in  this  instance  to  form  a  deep  narrow,  rather 
than  a  round  band.  Strong  pieces  of  canvass  or  buckram  are  then  glued  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  back,  and  between  each  of  the  vellum  slips.  A  hollow 
back  is  prepared  by  taking  a  slip  of  milled  board,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wider  than  the  back  of  the  book,  and  soaking  it  in  water ;  it  is  then  glued  on 
both  sides,  and  left  in  this  state  for  about  ten  minutes :  having  been  laid  on  a 
■beet  of  paper,  a  roller  corresponding  in  dimension  with  the  back  of  the  book 
is  placed  upon  it,  and  the  whole  worked  backward  and  forward  on  the  roller, 
which  gives  the  milled  board  a  semicircular  shape ;  it  is  then  dried  hard  before 
the  fire.  Another  method,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  and  frequently  adopted, 
consists  in  taking  a  roller  (an  assortment  of  tbe  most  useful  sizes  being  kept  for 
the  purpose),  and  winding  round.it  thick  paper  and  wrappers  well  pasted,  until 
the  requisite  thickness  u  obtained;  the  roll  is  then  tnoroughly  dried  and 
JiTided  longitudinally,  which  forms  two  good  firm  semicircular  backs.    Milled 
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boards  of  a  thickness  proportionate  to  tlie  size  of  the  hook  are  then  taken,  and 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  booK  heing  pasted,  the  board  is  laid  on  in  its  proper  place ; 
the  same  course  is  also  pursued  with  the  other  side.  It  is  customary  with 
large  books  to  use  two  thin  boards  pasted  together,  instead  of  one  thick  one : 
in  this  case  the  vellum  slips  on  which  the  book  is  sewn,  are  inserted  between 
them,  which  adds  matly  to  the  strength  of  the  binding.  After  the  boards  have 
been  squared,  the  back,  formed  in  the  manner  described  above,  exactly  fitting 
the  back  of  the  book,  is  placed  upon  it,  and  a  piece  of  canvass  beine  cut  suffi- 
ciently large  to  extend  half  the  width  of  the  back  on  one  side  of  the  book  to 
the  same  distance  on  the  other  side,  is  glued  on  the  boards  and  over  the  back, 
which  contributes  to  strengthen  the  book,  and  hold  the  hollow  back  firmly  in  its 
place.  The  back  is  sometimes  formed  of  sheet  iron,  which,  in  large  books,  is 
an  improvement :  this  kind  of  back  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Williams, 
who  took  out  a  patent  for  his  invention.  The  book  is  now  ready  for  covering : 
the  leather  for  the  cover  is  carefully  pared  all  round,  and  put  on  as  before 
deicribed  under  the  head  of  Bookbmaing.  The  covers  mostly  used  by  vellum- 
binderi  are  forril  and  vellum,  white  and  coloured  ;  smooth  and  rough  calf  and 
sheep ;  basil,  smooth  and  grained,  and  Russia ;  in  any  of  which  books  may  be 
either  whole  or  half-bound.  Forril  and  vellum  covers  are  lined  with  paper  and 
pressed  smooth ;  when  dry,  they  are  fitted  on  the  back,  and  creased  in  the 
joints ;  the  boards  are  then  pasted,  and  the  covers  pressed  on  them ;  when  diy, 
the  edges  of  the  cover  are  pasted  and  turned  in,  and  the  book  again  pressed ; 
the  cover  is  then  washed  with  a  sponge  and  paste-water,  and  then  ruled  off.  If 
the  cover  is  rough  calf  or  sheep,  it  is  dressed  with  pumice-stone  aud  a  clothes 
bnuh.  Smooth  calf,  basil,  &c.  are  glaired  and  polished  as  described  in  book- 
binding. Rough  calf  books  are  usually  ornamented  by  passing  a  roller  round 
the  edges  and  sides  of  the  cover,  with  sometimes  an  ornament  added ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  tools  must  be  used  nearly  red  hot.  To  increase  the  strength  of 
targe  books,  they  sometimes  have,  in  addition  to  the  leather  or  vellum  cover, 
bands  of  Russia  leather,  which  ar  worked  on  with  thongs  of  vellum,  and  give 
the  book  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  lettering  of  account  books  is  precisely 
the  same  as  before  described. 

BORACIC  ACID.  An  acid  which,  combined  with  soda,  forms  borax,  or 
borate  of  soda.  As  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  solution  of 
borax,  it  is  in  the  form  of  thin  irregular  hexagonal  scales,  of  a  silvery  whiteness. 
Having  some  resemblance  to  spermaceti,  and  the  same  greasy  feel.  By  fusion, 
it  is  converted  into  a  hard  transparent  glass,  which  is  used  in  the  composition 
of  false  gems. 

BORAX.  A  compound  of  soda  and  boracic  acid,  and  of  considerable  use 
in  various  metallurgic  operations.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  reducing 
fluxes,  and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  analysis  by  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  more 
especially  used  in  soldering;  it  assists  the  fusion  of  the  solder,  causes  it  to  flow, 
anid  keeps  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  a  soft  clean  state,  which  facilitates  the 
operation.  It  may  also  be  applied  with  advantage  in  glass  manufactories  ;  for 
when  the  fusion  turns  out  bad,  a  small  quantitv  of  borax  re-establishes  it. 

BORING  BIT.  A  tool  or  instrument  used  for  making  aper.ures  in  wood, 
metal,  or  other  hard  substances.    They  are  of  various  shapes,  too  common  to 


Fig.h 


workmen  to  need  description ;  but  one  of  a  very  peculiar  and  effective  kind, 
represented  above,  was  brought  from  Ci ermany  by  Mr.  Donkin,  and  is  described 
in  the  TVamacttom  of  the  Society  of  Arts,    Fig,  1  is  a  front  view  ol  tVie  \Mit\Tif^ 
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hit;  a  a  the  cutting  edge  \  b  b  a  thread  or  fin,  winding  round  t)ie  back,  which 
acts  as  a  screw  to  draw  the  bit  into  the  wood.  Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  the  same. 
The  instrument  is  very  simple,  enters  the  wood  rapidly,  and  forms  a  clean  hole. 
BORING  MACHINES.  A  name  usually  confined  to  machines  for  giving 
A  perfect  form  to  metallic  cylinders,  as  pump  barrels,  blowing  machines,  &c., 
which  machines  differ  from  lathes  in  the  circumstance  of  the  tool  revolving, 
whilst  the  work  either  remains  stationary,  or  advances  in  a  right  line.  In  Si 
boring  machines,  a  long  bar,  called  the  boring  bar,  passes  through  the  cylinder, 
and  revolves  in  bearing  or  supports.  To  the  boring  bar  are  fixed  a  number  of 
•teel  cutters,  which,  as  they  revolve,  receive  also  a  motion  endways,  and  are 
carried  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder  to  be  bored.  The  boring 
machine  used  for  the  smaller  and  coarser  description  of  pump  work  is  extremely 
simple  in  its  construction.  It  consists  of  a  boring  bar,  somewhat  more  than 
douole  the  length  it  will  ever  be  required  to  bore,  and  supported  by  bearings 
distant  from  each  other  not  quite  half  its  length.  A  mortise  is  cut  through  the 
boring  bar,  and  the  cutters  are  firmly  fixed  in  it  by  wedges  or  keys.  Into  a 
socket  in  one  end  of  the  bar  is  keyed  a  screw  about  half  as  long  as  the  bar, 
and  its  outer  extremity  supported  in  a  nut  fixed  in  a  standard,  the  axis  of  the 
screw  and  of  the  bar  exactly  coincidine  or  forming  a  continuous  right  line. 
The  bar  being  passed  through  the  cylinder  to  be  bored,  and  the  cylinder  being 
secured  upon  beds  so  as  to  be  concentric  with  the  bar,  the  latter  is  turned  round 
either  by  a  winch  or  a  wheel,  fitted  upon  the  end  opposite  the  screw ;  and  the 
screw  making  a  revolution  in  its  nut  for  each  revolution  of  the  bar,  advances 
the  bar  and  cutters  through  a  corresponding  space  along  the  cylinder.  For 
cylinders  of  larger  diameter,  and  requiring  more  accuracy  in  the  boring,  a 
afferent  construction  becomes  necessary.  The  cutters  are  fixed  upon,  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  short  cylinder,  termed  the  cuttei^block,  through  whicli  the 
baring  bar  passes;  and  either  the  two,  as  they  revolve  together,  receive  a  slow 
end  motion,  or  the  cutter  block  only  advances  whilst  the  bar  revolves,  but  remains 
stationary.  There  are  various  modes  of  advancing  the  cutters  in  either  case. 
The  following  extremely  ingenious  arrangement,  in  which  the  boring  bar  and 
cutter  advances,  carrying;  with  it  the  cutter  block,  is,  we  believe,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Leeds.  Upon  the  extremities  of  a  horizontal  bed  of  cast 
iron  are  fixed  two  upright  standards,  supporting  brass  bearings,  in  which  the 
boring  bar  turns.  Upon  the  cast  iron  bed  are  two  blocks,  for  supporting  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  with  arrangements  for  adjusting  it,  so  that  its  centre  shall 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  boring  bar,  and  to  these  blocks  the  cylinder  is 
firmly  secured  by  straps  or  chains.  The  boring  bar  is  turned  perfectly  cylin- 
drical, and  has  a  groove  extending  from  one  end  more  than  half  its  length. 
The  cutter  block,  which  is  a  disk  nearly  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cylinder, 
and  armed  at  the  circumference  with  a  number  of  steel  cutters,  is  firmly  keyed 
upon  the  bar  in  the  space  lying  between  the  standard.  Upon  the  grooved  end 
ox  the  bar,  and  close  to  the  outer  face  of  the  standard,  is  the  driving  wheel,  the 
centre  of  which  is  bored  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bar,  so  as  to  allow  the 
latter  to  slide  within  it  freely,  but  without  shaking,  whilst  the  wheel  is  prevented 
from  turning  without  causing  the  bar  to  revolve,  by  means  of  a  steel  key,  fitting 
into  the  groove  in  the  bar,  and  into  a  similar  groove  in  the  boss  of  the  wheel. 
A  screw,  half  as  long  as  the  bar,  is  supported  at  the  outer  end  by  a  nut,  which 
is  at  liberty  to  turn  in  bearings  placed  upon  a  vertical  standard,  whilst  the  inner 
end  of  the  screw,  formed  into  a  square,  is  keyed  into  the  end  of  the  boring  bar. 
Parallel  to  the  screw  is  a  small  shaft,  having  at  one  end  firmly  fixed  a  small 
wheel  gcering  into  another  small  wheel  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  nut,  whilst 
another  wheel,  which  turns  with  the  shaft,  but  is  at  liberty  to  slide  along  it, 
gecrs  into  a  wheel  fixed  upon  that  end  of  the  bar  to  which  the  screw  is  attached. 
The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows:  The  driving  wheel  turns  the 
boring  bar,  and  with  it  the  screw.  Now  if  the  nut  were  to  remain  at  rest,  the 
screw  would  advance  through  a  space  equal  to  the  rake  of  the  screw,  and  draw 
after  it  the  boring  bar ;  but  if  the  nut,  by  properiy  proportioning  the  diameters 
of  the  small  wheels,  revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cutter  bar,  but  with  a 
Jeas  velocity,  then  the  cutter  bar  and  screw  will  advance   through  a  space 
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proportioned  lo  lli«  differenci:  bi'twetci  ilie  vL-liK:iile*;  >u  Lliat  If  the  ipeed  of  the 
cutter  bar  exceed  that  of  the  nut  by  one-lenth,  the  screw  and  cutter  bar  will 
advance  through  only  onc-teiilli  uf  the  rake  of  the  screw.  In  the  boring 
mochities  far  cylinders  of  very  large  dimenaions,  the  cutter  htock  u«iuJljp 
advances,  whilst  the  boring  bar  remains  atalionarj-.  In  these  machine*  the 
boring  bar  is  Bometimes  placed  horizanCally,  but  we  think  a  vertical  position 
preferablr^,  as  tbc  weight  of  a  long  horizontal  bar  occasions  a  tendency  to  dnk 
in  the  middle;  also  when  the  bar  ii  vertical  the  cylinder  is  more  MSily  fixed, 
and  the  borings,  instead  of  clogging  the  cutlers,  fall  upon  the  base  plate.  The 
annexed  engraving  represents  a  vertical  boring  machine  of  a  new  and  improved 
coDstrtiction,  which  was  erected  in  an  extensive  engineering  establishment,  and 
.j...i.:,i.  ....  1,  i; 1 :_.:__  i ;i  appeared  id  print.    Upon  a  foundation 


EUt«  a  ue  bolted  three  itandarda,  of  wbkh  only  tiro  b  e  are  shown,  the  third 
ting  removed  to  show  the  boring  bar.  These  standards  support  the  li^  ]d«ta 
^  fanned  of  tfares  radiating  arms ;  *  Is  a  steadying  bridge,  wWh  may  be  set  at 
sojr  hei^t,  by  meani  of  screws  pauing  through  the  mortiiei  in  the  standard*, 
*ad  laaured  ftt  the  back  by  ntiti ;  /is  the  bed  to  which  the  work  i>  bolted,  for 
vhidt  pnipae*  it  has  a  mtmber  of  mortitet  radiating  from  the  centre;  it  JM 
•uppntod  by  brackets  yg  projecting  from  the  standard;  A  is  the  boring,  tuitiing 
in  oolfan  in  the  lop  plate  d  and  in  the  bridge  e,  and  supported  by  the  step  i ; 
sT-block,  which  is  a  stiff  wheel,  bored  out  accurately  to  receive  the 
r,  so  as  to  slide  upon  it  easily,  yet  without  any  shake.  On  iha 
of  the  block  are  eight  notches,  m  which  the  cutters  are  fixed  by 
weoges;  (a  bevelled  wheel,  and  ■>  a  pinion  by  which  a  rotatory  motion  a 
given  to  the  boring  bar  and  cutter  block,  the  latter  being  made  to  advance  along 
thm  tanatt  by  the  following  meMi* :  Upon  the  top  plate  dit^  nnaU  tran^uW 
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frame  r,  to  which  is  bolted  the  bevelled  wheel  o,  in  which  another  wheel  p 
geers.  p  revolves  in  bearings  fixed  upon  the  head  of  the  boring  bar,  and  has 
upon  its  axis  an  endless  screw  driving  the  worm-wheel  ^,  which  is  fixed 
upon  a  long  screw  r,  lying  in  a  mortise  cut  in  one  side  of  the  boring  bar. 
Tais  screw  turns  in  collars  s  and  /,  and  works  in  a  nut  fitting  into  the  mortise 
in  the  borine^  bar,  and  attached  to  the  cutter  block  at  v ;  the  bevelled  wheel 
p  \%  \0  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  wheel  o  16  inches  ;  therefore  in  ten 
revolutions  of  the  boring  bar,  the  wheel  p  will  perform  sixteen  revolutions  on 
its  axis,  and  at  each  revolution  the  endless  screw  upon  its  axis  will  move  the 
worm  wheel  q  one  tooth  forward ;  and  as  the  worm  wheel  has  sixteen  teeth,  in 
ten  revolutions  of  the  boring  bar  the  screw  r,  to  which  the  worm  wheel  is 
attached,  will  make  one  turn,  and  will  advance  the  cutter  block  through  a  space 
equal  to  tlie  space  between  the  threads  of  the  screw,  j;  is  a  strong  spindle 
screwed  into  tne  frame  n,  and  formed  with  a  conical  point,  which  is  received 
into  a  conical  steel  bush  in  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  boring  bar,  and  prevents 
the  bar  from  rising. 

BoRiNQ  THE  Earth  for  Water.  An  economical  process  has  been  practised 
of  late  years  for  obtaining  water  from  great  depths,  without  the  expense  of 
sinking  a  well.  This  process  consists  simply  in  boring  the  earth  with  an  auger 
and  otner'proper  instruments,  to  a  considerable  depth ;  and  in  most  situations 
water  will  flow  either  to  the  surface,  or  to  within  a  short  distance  from  it ;  in 
some  places  it  has  been  known  to  spout  to  a  considerable  height  above  it.  It 
has  long  been  a  question  whence  these  springs  derive  their  supply,  and  how 
they  acquire  the  power  of  ascension.  The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that 
they  are  connected  by  subterraneous  channels  with  some  elevated  reservoir ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficulty.  These  '^ Artesian  wells," 
as  they  are  termed,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  middle  of  extensive  plains,  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  hills,  and  upon  the  sides  of  moimtains,  which  require 
to  be  bored  to  a  great  depth  before  tne  water  is  attained.  At  Mount  Rouge,  at 
Paris,  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine,  there  is  one  of  these  wells  315  feet 
deep.  If,  therefore,  these  wells  be  supplied  from  an  elevated  reservoir,  it  must 
lie  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  wells.  The  implements  made  use  of  in 
the  process  are  extremely  simple,  and  are  represented  in  the  engraving  on  the 
following  page.  A  is  the  cross  handle  of  the  borer,  for  two  men  to  work ;  B  the  chisel 
borer,  which  is  made  to  screw  into  A ;  C  the  auger,  which  also  screws  into  A;  D  a 
lengthening  rod,  having  at  one  end  an  external  screw  fitting  the  screw  of  A, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  noUow  screw  like  that  in  A,  so  that  3l  the  instruments 
which  fit  into  A  may,  as  occasion  requires,  be  screwed  into  the  lengthening 
piece  D.  A  great  number  of  these  lengthening  rods  are  kept  in  readiness, 
which  can  be  screwed  one  into  the  other,  so  as  to  descend  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet  £  a  forked  iron,  used  to  lay  across  the  hole  to  support 
the  rods  at  the  joints,  while  the  pieces  are  bein^  screwed  and  unscrewed ;  F  a 
spanner,  used  to  screw  on  and  unscrew  the  vanous  tools  and  lengths  of  rods ; 
G  a  clearing  chisel,  with  a  probe  or  piercer  attached  to  guide  it ;  H  a  spring 
bar,  used  to  produce  a  vibrating  up-and-down  motion  to  the  chisel,  when  used 
to  peck  away  hard  or  rocky  ground ;  I  iron  chain  to  connect  the  cross  handle 
of  the  tools  to  the  spring  bar ;  J  two  men  at  work,  boring  with  the  chisel ;  K 
the  lower  pulley  of  a  pau:  of  blocks,  suspended  to  a  pair  of  shears  or  a  triangle 
above;  L  the  shears  or  compasses;  M  winch  or  crane,  to  work  the  blocks 
when  great  weights  are  to  be  raised;  O  three  lengths  of  rods,  and  the  chisel  in 
the  act  of  boring, — ^perforation  about  42  feet  As  a  preparatory  measure,  a 
large  hole  is  usually  aug  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  floor  is  formed,  by  means  of  some  planks,  for  the  men  to  stand  on  and 
pace  round  whilst  using  the  instruments.  If  the  earth  is  very  soft,  the  only 
tool  requisite  is  the  auger  C  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  which  is  screwed 
into  the  cross  handle  A,  and  the  perforation  is  easily  effected  by  the  mere 
turning  of  it  round  by  two  men,  as  shewn  in  the  drawing.  When  the  auger 
has  penetrated  to  nearly  the  depth  of  the  tube,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  cleared  of 
its  contents.  It  is  then  let  down  again,  and  the  perforation  is  in  this  manner 
oputinued  to  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument    To  proceed  to  a  greater 
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depth,  the  lengthening  lods.  berore  described,  are  put  iu  requisition.  The  aunr 
jl  detached  from  Ihe  handle  by  unscrewing  il ;  b  piece  of  rod  D  u  screwed^iii 
ita  place,  and  the  auger  screwed  on  to  the  rod.  With  the  instrument  thui 
lengthened  seven  oc  eight  feet,  the  boting  is  renewed  hy  ineani  of  the  auger,  u 
long  as  the  earth  in  found  to  be  suilicienlly  aofl  and  yielding.  Whenever  it  provei 
otherwise,  ur  hard  and  rocky,  the  auger  is  detached  from  the  rod,  and  Ihe 
chiael  B,  which  ia  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  at  its  edges,  is  screwed 
vn  in  it*  place.     If  the  ground  is  not  veri/  hard,  the  boring  may  be  continued 


tn  the  chisel,  by  the  workmen  pressing  upon  it  as  they  turn  it  round ;  hut  when 
the  earth  is  too  hard  to  be  operated  upon  by  ■  chisel  in  this  way,  recourte  if 
bad  to  pieiifig,  vhich  is  dnne  by  lifting  up  the  instrument,  and  striking  it  against 
the  opposing  substance  till  it  is  chipped  away,  or  reduced  to  powder  to  a  certain 
depth.  The  rod  and  chisel  are  then  again  drawn  up,  and  the  auger  substituted 
for  the  chisel,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  pulverized  stony  matter  contained 
m  ibe  hole.  The  chi*el  and  auger  are  thus  employed  alternately  where  the 
ground  is  hard  and  stony,  the  one  for  chipping  away  or  putveriiing.  and  the 
«ther  Hk  clearing  out    As  the  perforation  de^Qs,  Ibe  proccis  M  -^^Vaj 
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becomes  veiT  laborious;  recourse  is  therefore  liad  to  the  spring  bar  H,  which  is 
a  strong  pole  placed  horizontally  over  the  well,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  with  one  end  inserted  into  a  post  or  other  stronghold. 
The  chain  I  is  attached  to  this  bar,  and  the  borer  is  suspended  by  the  handle 
to  the  hook  of  the  chain  which  supports  its  weight ;  a  slight  vertical  motion  is 
then. given  to  the  bar  by  the  workmen,  which  causes  the  cliisel  to  peck  away 
with  great  rapidity.  As  the  weight  of  the  implements  becomes  too  great  to  be 
drawn  up  by  hand,  when  the  boring  has  proceeded  to  a  great  depth,  the 
mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of  pulley  blocks  K  is  used  for  the  purpose,  which  are 
usually  suspended  from  a  triangle  or  a  pair  of  shears  fixed  over  the  hole.  The 
higher  these  shears  are  the  better,  so  as  to  enable  the  workmen  to  raise  a  great 
length  of  rod,  without  unscrewing  at  each  joint  of  the  rod.  In  the  manner 
described  the  boring  proceeds,  changing  the  tools  from  time  to  time  for  such  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  cut  through  the  various  strata,  whether  of  a  soft,  indurated, 
or  stony  texture,  until  the  main  spring  is  arrived  at,  when  the  water  flows  up 
the  newly-formed  tube  to  the  height  of  the  distant  spring  from  which  it  is 
derived.  If  that  be  at  a  greater  altitude  than  the  smiace  of  the  earth  bored, 
the  water  rises  above  the  ground,  producing  a  perpetual  fountain ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  below  the  surface,  a  well  must  be  sunk  of  some  capacity,  down 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  spring ;  into  this  well  the  water  flows  and  forms  a 
reservoir,  and  may  be  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  pump.  The  earth  is 
sometimes  bored  by  the  before-mentioned  simple  apparatus  to  the  depth  of  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  feet,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water,  or  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  minerals.  To  carry  on  the  operation  at  these  great 
depths,  a  corresponding  increase  of  power  is  required,  which  is  obtained  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  When  the  hole  is  bored,  a  pipe  of  cast  iron  or  other  metal  is 
forced  down  it,  to  prevent  its  being  filled  up  again  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
surrounding  earth,  and  likewise  to  keep  out  the  impure  land  springs  which 
might  taint  the  water.  Although  the  process  conducted  as  above  described  is 
extremely  simple,  it  is  very  tedious  and  laborious,  owing  to  its  being  necessary 
to  withdraw  and  unscrew  the  whole  of  the  rods  each  time  the  earth  requires  to 
be  removed  from  the  boring  tool,  and  to  screw  them  together  agam  upon 
returning  the  borer.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences  the  editor  has  suggested 
a  method  by  which  the  operation  may  be  carried  forward  at  great  depths, 
and  the  earth  extracted  without  withdrawing  the  rods,  by  which  also  full 
three-fourths  of  the  time  and  labour  may  be  saved.  The  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  efiect  this  desirable  object  are  as  follows  :  An  auger  is  to  be  made 
witn  a  spiral  worm  winding  round  a  cylinder  which  forms  its  centre.  The 
cylindrical  part  is  not  to  be  solid,  but  perforated  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
a  square  hole  of  two  or  more  inches  diameter,  for  uie  purpose  of  receiving 
within  it  an  iron  bar  of  the  same  figure  and  admeasurement  The  bar  wiU 
thus  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  spindle  or  shaft  to  work  the  auger  or  cause 
it  to  bore,  and  of  a  slide  upon  which  the  auger  may  be  drawn  up  with  facility 
to  the  surface  from  very  great  depths  in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  its  contents  be 
discharged,  and  the  auger  be  let  down  again  as  quickly,  to  proceed  in  the  perfora- 
tion of  a  fresh  portion  of  earth.  That  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  spiral  auger 
may  not  fall  out  when  being  drawn  up,  the  worm  or  thread  is  not  to  be  left  open, 
but  is  to  have  a  perpendicular  border,  raised  upwards  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  thread ;  the  aperture  between  the  upper  edge  of  this  border  and 
the  next  thread  is  left  open  for  clearing  out  the  auger  with  facility.  The 
construction  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  engraving,  in  which 
P  represents  the  exterior  of  the  spiral  worm  or  auger ;  Q  the  square  iron  bar 
passing  through  the  square  tube  of  the  auger ;  R  chains  to  draw  up  the  spiral 
worm  along  the  bar ;  S  top  nlate,  to  which  the  chains  are  attached ;  T  upper 
▼iew  of  the  plate,  shovring  tne  square  hole  through  which  the  bar  passes ;  U 
angular  point  of  the  square  bar;  V  V  cutting  e^ges  of  the  auger;  W  under 
lide  view  of  the  bottom  cutting  parts  of  the  auger.  Various  kinds  of  tools  qiay 
be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  tnis  auger  so  as  to  peck,  &c. 

BOTTLE.     A  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth  or  aperture,  used  to  contain 
liqiuda;   and  usually  composed  of  glass  or  earthen  ware.     Under  these  two 
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beadi  will  bo  found  a  deMriplion  of  the  procMS  of  manufacturing  (Iiem  ;  »e 
■hall,  therefore,  in  this  place,  briefly  nolice  some  inrentlona  couiiccted  with 
tfaem,  and  which  we  could  not  inlroduce  under  separate  heads. 

The  fi™t  ii  Maaterman'a  patent  apparatus  for  bottling  wine  or  beer,  which,  •» 
UMiaJly  performed,  is  a  tedious  and  wasteful  proceisi  but  by  the  apparatus 
which  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  bottles  may  be  filled  imiformly  to  a  preciie 
pMnt,  ai  hat  aa  they  i-an  be  changed,  without  the  necessity  of  any  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  workman.     In  the  annexed  engruviiig,  a  is  the  cask  con- 


Uiiiine  the  liquid  to  be  bottled;  this  cask  must  be  closed  perfectly  air  tight;  h  a 
code,  having  a  nozzle  about  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  bote  greater 
than  the  area  of  the  whole  of  the  syphons,  (hereafter  mentioned  ;)  e  a  trough 
about  14  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep,^It  ii  attached  to  me 
frame  d  d  in  such  a  manner  that  its  distance  from  the  foot  thereof  may  he 
increaaed  or  dimished  at  pleasure ;  e  i  «  e  are  four  metal  syphons,  hating  each 
a  W  of  nearly  equal  length ;  one  leg  of  each  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  frntt 
of  the  trough,  the  other  leg  is  outside  of  the  trough  about  3  inches  from  the 
front  of  it;  /is  a  trough  to  catch  the  liquid  which  maybe  spilt  whilst  changing 
the  bottles ;  it  can  be  slided  up  and  down  the  frsme,  and  has  a  rail  g  for  the 
bottles  to  stand  on  while  filling;  h  h  represents  what  the  patentee  terms  an  air 
tnbe;  the  cross  piece  i  is  of  solid  brass,  bored  only  so  high  as  to  pass  the  end 
of  the  tube  soldered  into  it.  The  horizontal  part  of  the  tube  is  made  of  pure 
tin,  on  account  of  its  fiezibility ;  it  is  connected  to  the  vertical  part  by  a  union 
joint  at  i,-  /  is  an  iron  brace  placed  across  the  trough,  taretain  the  air  tube  firmlj 
in  its  proper  uCuatian.  The  mode  of  using  the  machine  is  as  followa;  the  trough 
c  is  lixed  so  high  in  its  frame,  that  the  bottom  comes  within  an  inch  of  the  orifice 
of  the  cock,  and  the  air  tube  is  fixed  in  the  brace,  so  that  its  lower  orifice  may  be  at 
least  one  inch  abore  the  orifice  of  the  cock,  and  at  least  one  inch  below  the  lop  of 
the  trough,  and  the  other  endof  tlic  air  tube  is  driven  air  light  inloabole  either 
through  the  Inmg  of  the  cask,  or  through  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose  in  ih«  en«\. 
■bore  the  surface  of  the  liquid  therein.    Upon  opening  the  eoclL,\\ieYi<^>M%vi'«« 
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into  the  trough  until  it  rises  so  high  as  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  air  tuhe,  when  the 
Mr  no  longer  having  admission  to  the  cask,  the  liquor  ceases  to  flow.  The  syphons 
are  then  put  in  action  by  exhausting  the  air  out  of  them  successively  by  the 
mouth  applied  to  a  bent  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  against  the  syphon  so 
as  to  form  an  air  tight  tube  within  it  Tlie  outer  end  of  each  syphon,  as  it  is 
brought  into  action,  is  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and  the  point  to  which 
the  bottles  are  to  be  filled  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  orifice  of  the  air  tube, 
the  rail  g  being  adjusted  so  as  to  retain  the  bottles  at  this  elevation.  As  the 
bottles  fill,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  trough  sinks  until  it  descends  below 
the  orifice  of  the  air  tube,  when  the  air  rushes  into  the  cask,  and  the  liquid 
recommences  flowing ;  and  thus  by  this  alternate  action,  the  liquid  in  the  trough 
is  always  preserved  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  orifice  of  the  air  tube.  As  each 
bottle  fills,  it  is  withdrawn  quickly  from  the  syphon  and  replaced  by  an  empty 
one ;  but  if  the  bottles  are  suffered  to  remain,  they  will  never  fill  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  orifice  of  the  air  tube,  which  it  has  been  shown  is  the  level  to 
which  the  liquid  in  the  trough  is  confined.  Another  method  of  maintaining  the 
liquid  in  the  trough  at  always  the  same  level  is  described  in  the  specification, 
which  we  think  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  that  described  above.  It  con- 
sists in  substituting  for  the  air  tube  a  species  of  valve,  adapted  to  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  cock,  and  regulated  by  a  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
trough,  so  that  as  the  liquid  rises  in  the  trough,  the  float  also  rises,  and  causes 
the  valve  to  shut  when  trie  surface  of  the  liquid  has  attained  its  proper  level ; 
and  as  the  level  sinks  the  float  also  sinks  and  opens  the  valve,  causing  the  liquid 
to  flow  again.  When  the  float  and  valve  are  substituted  for  the  air  tube  the 
cask  must  have  vent. 

A  most  useful  appendage  to  the  foregoing  apparatus,  is  the  patent  machine 
for  corking  bottles,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Masterman,  by  the  use  of  which  all  risk 
of  breaking  the  bottles  is  avoided ;  the  necessity  of  biting  the  corks,  (a  practice 
highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen,)  is  done  away  with,  the  bottles  arc 
corked  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  the  whole  operation  conducted  with 
cleanliness,  economy,  and  unprecedented  dispatch.  Tne  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  machine,  (with  reference  to  the  annexed  engraving,)  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  worked :  a  a  a  a  represents  the  frame,  h  h  two  vertical  guide 
rods,  connected  at  top  by  the  bridging  piece  c  ;  d  a  cross  head  sliding  upon  the 
upper  ends  of  the  guide  rods,  and  connected  by  the  side  rod  k  k,  to  the  levers  g  g^ 
wnich  are  united  at  the  handle  //,  and  which  have  their  fulcrum  at  u  In  the 
cross  head  d  are  secured  by  nuts  on  its  upper  face  three  cylindrical*  metal 
bolts,  termed  by  the  patentee  **  impellers;"  /  is  a  cross  piece  of  wood  firmly 
fixed  to  the  guide  rods,  at  such  distance  from  their  tops,  as  that  when  d  is  raised 
close  to  the  bridging  piece  c,  there  may  be  a  space  between  the  bottom  of  the 
impellers,  and  the  top  of/,  at  least  equal  to  the  length  of  a  cork.  In  /,  are  fitted 
three  conical  metal  tubes,  immediately  beneath,  and  concentric  with,  the 
impellers.  These  tubes  have  their  mouths  larger,  and  their  lower  apertures 
smaller  than  the  corks,  and  are  of  three  diflTcrent  sizes,  which  is  sufl[icient  to 
meet  the  variations  in  the  size  of  the  bottles,  whether  for  wine  or  beer ;  /  is  a 
treadle  which,  by  means  of  the  iron  rod  m  fixed  to  its  axis,  raises  and  depresses 
the  wedge  n  ;  this  wedge  slides  on  a  cross  piece  of  wood,  (firmly  fixed  to  each 
side  of  tne  frame  a,)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  wedge  is 
always  preserved  in  a  horizontal  position ;  a  loop  of  iron  is  fixed  below  its 
thicker  end,  and  in  it  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  in  works.  To  use  the  machine, 
the  workman  seats  himself  beside  it  with  his  right  foot  on  the  treadle;  he  then 
places  a  bottle  so  that  its  mouth  is  under,  and  in  contact  with,  that  tube  which 
IS  of  the  proper  size  for  introducing  the  cork  into  it,  and  retains  the  bottle  in 
that  position  by  raising  the  wedge  against  its  bottom  by  means  of  his  foot 
acting  on  the  treadle ;  then  raising  the  impellers  by  means  of  the  lever,  he  puts 
a  proper  sized  cork  into  that  tube  which  is  in  contact  with  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  he  depresses  the  lever,  by  which  action  the  cork  is  forced  by  the  impeller 
into  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  then  lowering  the  wedge  by  the  pressure  of  his 
foot  on  the  treadle,  he  removes  the  bottle,  which  completes  the  operation.  This 
we  ikank  is  a  most  meritorious  invention,  and  one  deserving  of  general  adop- 
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tJon.  The  patentee  lUUi,  that  "  more  than  half  the  time  U  uvcd,  owing 
principally  to  the  conipreulon  of  th«  cork,  and  the  impeUiog  it  into  the  bottle 
being  effected  at  one  operation  or  moLon  of  the  lever.  TweWe  bottlei  hare 
been  c«rited  in  one  minute  by  way  of  experiment,  and  thirty  dosen  in  an  hour; 
bat  one  workman  could  cork  with  e««e  at  the  rate  of  five  and  twenty  dozen  per 


hottr  throoghont  the  day.  The  bottlei  alio  are  better  corked,  partly  owing  to 
the  eorki  being  compreued  and  compacted,  inetead  <j  being  cnuhsd  or  broken, 
a*  m  the  common  methoda;  andpartlyfrom  the  coiki,^  the  moment  of  entering 
the  battle,  being  tubjected  to  a  prenurc  both  on  their  topt  and  lidei,  which 
caaeee  them  to  become  firmer  and  cloeer  in  the  bottlei,  than  when  driven  b 
■Aer  bring  cruihed  by  any  of  the  common  ntethodi. 

A  patent  hai  been  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  Berry  for  forming  bottU  stoppeni  o! 
India  mfaber  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  escape  of  voUtile  and  other 
fluids,  which  cannot  he  well  retained  by  the  uiual  means  of  slopping.  To  effect 
this  <4iiert  several  methods  are  described  by  the  patentee  in  hit  specification ; 
that  wAieb  is  shewn  in  the  engraving  represents  the  section  of  an  ink  bottle  for 
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th«  pocket  a  i»  the  glau  bottle  with  the  extr«' 
mitj  of  the  neck  grouiid  to  an  angular  edee,  where 
it  i*  brought  into  contact  with  a  diic  or  buttoD  of 
eaoulchoc  b  fixed  into  the  top  of  the  exterior  case, 
which  if  of  hard  wood  ;  the  top  beins  icrewed 
down  as  shewn  in  the  figure,  the  glon  edges  of  the 
battle  are  farced  into  the  elastic  Bubstance,  lo  oa  to 
tana  a  close  and  perfectly  ait^tight  stopper.  For 
volatile  salts,  the  patentee  usei  the  ormna^  glass 
itoppera,  and  applies  a  collar  of  caoulcboc  under 
a  projecting  ftonge  of  the  Etopper,  which  presses 
upon  the  upper  lurfnce  of  the  neck 

BRAKE.  In  Mechanics,  a  contnvuice  for 
retarding  or  arresting  machinery  in  motion,  by 
means  of  friction.  It  generally  consists  ot  a  aim-  I 
pie  or  compound  lever,  pressing  forcibly  upon  the 
pariphcry  of  a  broad  wheel  fixed  upon  one  of  the 
shaRs  or  axes  of  the  machine. 

BRAN.  The  inner  husk  or  skin  of  wheat, 
which  is  separated  from  the  flour  by  the  boulting  macliiiie.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch,  and  also  by  dyers  in  making  nliat  ihey  c^  the 
■our  water  with  which  they  prepare  their  several  dves. 

BRANUY.  Tlie  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  distillation  of  wine,  and 
which,  by  further  concentration,  may  be  converted  into  alcohol.  The  best 
brandy  is  made  in  France ;  that  made  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is  dbtinguished 
by  an  acrid  and  disagreeable  taste. 

BRASS.  Ad  elegant  yellow-coloured  compound  melal,  conusting  of  copper 
combined  with  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  zinc.  The  best  brass  is  made 
bjr  cemcntatian  of  the  ore  of  zinc  with  granulated  copper.  See  Alloy. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  A  red-culoured  wood,  chiefly  used  in  ihc  process  of 
^eing.   The  tree  that  afibids  it  is  the  growth  of  the  Brazils,  in  Soutli  America. 

e  wood  is  capable  of  a  good  poiisli,  and  is  so  hard  that  it  einks  ir 


r  intensity  of  their  colour,  t 


reckoned  the  most  valuable.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste  when  chewed,  and  is 
distinguiBbed  from  red  saiiders  or  tandal,  by  its  property  of  giving  out  its 
colour  to  water,  which  this  last  does  not.  If  the  Brazil  wood  be  boiled  in 
water  for  a  sufficient  time,  it  will  communicate  a  fine  red  colour  (o  that  fluid. 


e  is  very  dark  coloured,  and  gives  out  a  considerable  porti 

s  the  colour 


colouring  matter  to  a  solution  of  alkali.     Alcohol  extracts  the  colour  trom 
Brazil  wood,  as  does  likewise  the  volatile  alkali ;  and  both  these  are  de 
than  the  aqueoiu  solution.    The  spirituous  tincture  stainB  warm  marble 


Brazil  wood,  as  does  likewise  the  volatile  alkali ;  and  both  these  are  deeper 
than  the  aqueous  solution.  The  spirituous  tincture  stainB  warm  marble  of  a 
deepish  red,  inchniuE  to  purple,  which  on  a  greater  heat  becomes  violet;  and  if 


colour.  The  colour*  imparted  to  cloth  by  Brazil  wood  are  of  little  permanence, 
A  very  minute  portion  of  alkali,  or  even  soap,  darkens  it  into  purple.  Hence 
paper  stained  with  it  may  be  uaed  as  a  test  of  saturation  with  the  salts.  Alum 
added  to  the  decoction  of  this  wood  occasions  a  fine  crimson  red  precipitate  or 
lake,  which  Ib  increased  in  quantity  by  the  addition  of  alkali  to  the  liquor.  The 
crimson  red  colour  is  also  precipitaled  by  muriate  of  tin,  but  it  is  darkened  by 
the  BoIts  of  iron.  Acids  change  it  to  yellow,  A'om  which,  however,  solution  of 
tin  restores  it  to  its  natural  hue.  A  strong  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  with  as 
much  alum  as  it  can  dissolve,  and  a  little  gum,  forms  a  good  red  ink ;  some 
tnanufacturera  add  cochineal  to  give  the  colour  more  permanence  and  brilliancy : 
good  red  ink  may,  however,  be  made  without  this  addilian. 

BREAD.  Various  preparations  of  farinaceous  substances  bear  this  denomi- 
nation ;  but  thoBe  which  are  chiefly  used  in  this  country  may  be  distinguished 
into  three  principal  kinda.  In  the  first,  called  wUeanened  bread,  either  flour 
and  water  alone  ore  mixed,  or  with  the  additioi)  of  some  other  substance,  such 
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as  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  and  afterwards  baked,  by  whicb  tbe  mass  is  reduced  into 
a  solid  state,  sometimes  flakey,  but  never  cellular  or  spongy.  Biscuit,  or  sea- 
Vread,  is  of  the  unleavened  kind,  for  the  process  of  making  which  see  Biscuit. 
In  tbe  second  kind  of  bread,  called  leavened  bread,  the  flour  and  water  being 
mixed  together,  is  either  left  for  some  hours  in  a  thin  and  almost  liquid  state 
to  ferment,  that  the  sacchanne  matter  contained  in  the  flour  may  be  spontaneously 
changed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  expand  b^  the  heat  of  the 
oven,  and  render  the  bread  vesicular  or  spongy.  Although  this  intestine  change 
will  take  place  naturally  at  the  temperature  employed  in  me  vinous  fermentation, 
It  is  usual  to  add  certain  substances,  termed  fermente^  of  which  the  barm  of 
beer,  or  yeast,  is  preferred,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  These  accelerate  the 
fiermentation  of  the  dough,  and  cause  it  to  take  place  simultaneously  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  dough.  In  the  third  kind  of  bread,  a  vesicular  appearance 
is  given  to  it  by  the  addition  to  the  dough  of  some  ammoniacal  salt,  (usually 
the  sub-carbonate,)  which  becomes  whollv  converted  into  a  gaseous  substance 
during  the  process  of  baking,  causing  the  dough  to  swell  out  into  little  air 
veseeb,  which  finally  bursting,  allow  the  gas  to  escape,  and  leave  the  bread 
exeeedingly  porous.  Mr.  Accum,  in  his  Treatite  on  Culinary  Pouons^  hat 
stigmatized  tnis  process  as  "fraudulent,"  but,  in  our  opinion,  most  unjustly. 
Tat  bakers  woula  never  adopt  it  but  from  necessihr :  when  good  yeast  cannot 
be  procured,  it  forms  an  admirable  and  perfectly  harmless  substitute ;  costing 
the  baker  more,  it  diminishes  his  profit,  while  the  consumer  is  benefiteid  by  the 
bread  retaining  the  solid  matter,  which  by  the  process  of  fermentation  is 
dissipated  in  tne  form  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the  flour  of  wheat,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  it 
b  composed  of  three  distinct  substances,  which  are  easily  separable  by  art : 
first,  a  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter,  soluble  in  cold  water;  much  starch, 
which  will  scarcely  combine  with  water  without  the  aid  of  heat ;  and  an  elastic 
adhesive  grey  substancej  called  gluten,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol, 
oil,  or  ether,  and  resembles  an  animal  substance  in  many  of  its  properties.  To 
the  gluten  in  wheat  flour  is  supposed  to  be  owing  its  property  of  making  so 
tenacious  a  paste,  and  its  peculiar  facility  of  rising  or  expanoing  by  the  addition 
of  leaven.  From  the  flour  ot*  barley,  rye,  oats,  or  potatoes,  no  gluten  has  been 
extracted,  probably  from  their  containing  too  small  a  quantity ;  and  as  these 
substances  are  very  difficult  of  fermentation  by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  presence  of  gluten  is  the  cause  of  fermentation. 
It  is,  however,  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tenacious  dough  formed  by 
the  admixture  of  gluten  prevents  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of  the 
fermentation,  and  that  these,  by  their  expansion,  swell  the  doufh  inte  a 
vesicular  mass,  producing  what  is  technically  called  light  bread.  M.  Beccari, 
of  Bologna,  and  Dr.  CulTen,  inform  us  that  by  the  admtion  of  gluten  to  barley 
and  potatoes,  thev  produced  better  bread  fii^m  each  than  could  be  obtained 
without  this  addition.  Parmentier  asserts  that  bread  may  be  made  fh>m 
potatoes  alone ;  but  Mr.  Edlin  and  Dr.  Pearson,  two  very  enlightened  experi- 
mentalists, state  decidedly  that  this  root  cannot  be  fermented  so  as  to  make 
bread,  without  the  addition  of  wheaten  flour ;  and  that  no  farinaceous  substance 
can  be  made  into  good  bread  that  has  not  the  three  constituent  parts  of  wheat 
beforennentioned :  for  if  to  the  starch  of  potatoes  some  of  this  glutinous 
substance  be  added,  with  yeast  and  water,  it  ¥rill  not  form  a  bread,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  saccharine  or  sugaiy  extract  on  which  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation depends,  and  which,  if  this  last  substance  be  added,  even  in  a  concentrated 
state,  win  immediately  commence.  Although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  Par- 
mentier*s  process,  we  believe  that  his  assertion  is  perfectly  correct ;  for  since 
the  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Edlin  and  Dr.  Pearson,  the  farina  of  potatoes 
has  been  converted,  on  a  great  scale,  into  sugar  and  alcohol ;  and  it  has  been 
long  known  that  potatoe  starch  may  be  transformed,  by  the  application  of  dry 
beat,  into  a  species  of  tapioca,  of  great  tenacity  and  elasticity.  With  such 
materials,  we  should  imagine  the  skill  of  a  Parmentier  would  hardly  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  good  bread.  In  the  making  of  leavened  bread  without  the 
addition  of  any  article  for  exciUng  the  speedy  fermentation  of  the  paste,  a 
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great  deal  of  attention  and  skill  are  requisite.  The  spontaneous  decomposition 
IS  extremely  slow  ;  the  various  parts  of  the  mass  are  differently  affected, 
according  to  the  humidity,  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  part,  the  vicinity 
or  remoteness  of  fire,  and  other  circumstances  less  easily  investigated.  The 
laccharine  part  is  disposed  to  become  converted  into  alcohol ;  the  mucilafi^e  has 
a  tendency  to  become  sour  and  mouldy ;  while  the  gluten,  in  all  probability, 
yerffes  towards  the  putrid  state.  An  entire  chane^e  in  the  chemical  attractions 
of  Uie  several  component  parts  must  then  take  place  in  a  progressive  manner, 
not  altogether  the  same  in  the  internal  and  more  humid  parts,  as  in  the  external 
parts,  which  not  only  become  dry  by  simple  evaporation,  but  are  acted  upon  by 
the  surrounding  aur.  The  outside  may  therefore  become  mouldy  or  putrid, 
while  the  inner  part  may  be  only  advanced  to  an  acid  state.  Occasional 
admixture  of  the  mass  would  of  course  not  only  produce  some  change  in  the 
rapidity  of  this  alteration,  but  likewise  render  it  more  uniform  throughout  the 
whole.  The  effect  of  this  commencing  fermentation  is  found  to  be,  that  the 
mass  is  rendered  more  porous  by  the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid,  which 
separates  its  parts  from  each  other,  and  greatly  increases  its  bulk.  The  operation 
of  baking  puts  a  stop  to  this  process,  by  evaporating;  great  part  of  the  moisture 
which  is  requisite  to  favour  the  chemical  attractions,  and  probably  by  still 
further  changing  the  nature  of  the  component  parts.  Bread  thus  made  will 
not  possess  the  uniformity  which  is  requisite,  because  some  parts  may  be 
mouldy,  while  others  are  not  sufficiently  changed  from  the  state  of  dough.  The 
same  means  are  used  in  tliis  case  as  have  been  found  effective  in  pronioting  the 
uniform  fermentation  of  large  masses.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  a  leaven  or 
ferment  (as  before  mentioned),  which  is  usually  a  small  portion  of  dough  of  the 
same  kind,  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  fermentation.  To  prepare  an 
original  leaven,  take  8  oz.  of  flour,  and  two  pints  of  blood-warm  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sponge  begins  to  rise  on  the  second  day,  add  1  lb.  of  flour,  and  four 
pints  of  water ;  and  thus  proceed  for  a  day  or  two  more,  when  a  mixture  will 
be  obtained,  which,  being  added  to  a  quantity  of  flour  and  water  intended  for 
bread,  will  determine  the  fermentation  to  take  place  throughout  the  mass  in 
three  or  four  hours.  It  is  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  a  recourse  to 
an  original  ferment  is  necessary ;  ibr  this  ferment  having  been  once  obtained, 
and  the  dough  nearly  ready  for  baking  made  from  it,  the  fermentation  of  the 
next  parcel  of  bread  is  readily  put  in  action  by  reserving  some  of  the  fermented 
dough  or  leaven,  as  it  is  called,  and  using  it  for  that  purpose.  To  preserve  this 
leaven  from  becoming  sour,  several  methods  are  adopted.  In  the  north  of 
England,  the  leaven  for  the  next  week's  baking  is  kept  fit  for  use  by  beine 
buned  a  few  inches  deep  in  a  sack  of  flour.  In  Italy  it  is  said  to  be  kept  fresh 
even  for  three  months  by  being  buried  deep  in  flour.  The  French,  if  they 
intend  to  use  the  leaven  in  a  few  days,  keep  it  in  a  warm  place  between  two 
bowls,  and  add  every  day  as  much  flour  as  the  leaven  weighs,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  restore  the  original  consistence ;  but  if  it  is  not  to  be  used 
ror  a  week,  or  longer,  the  scrapings  of  the  kneading  trough  are  cut  into  small 
pieces,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  wanted,  rubbed  down  with  warm 
water.  It  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  practice  of  making  leavened 
bread  is  of  extreme  antiquity ;  but  the  addition  or  the  scum  that  arises  in  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  beer,  called  barm  or  yeast,  seems  to  be  of  modem  date, 
and  is  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  country 
this  yeast  is  generally  used  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  100  lbs.  of  flour,  and 
is  dissolved  in  the  first  parcel  of  water  with  which  the  flour  is  mixed,  and  no 
leaven  is  used;  but  at  Paris,  and  other  great  towns  in  France,  the  dough  is 
made  first  with  leaven,  and  a  little  yeast  is  added  to  the  last  parcel  of  water, 
merely  to  increase  the  sponginess  of  the  ln*ead.  Although  we  have  given  under 
the  head  Barm  an  account  of  the  nature  of  this  useful  ferment,  and  various 
modes  of  preparing  it,  we  shall  here  add  some  further  information  which  more 
immediately  appertains  to  the  manufacture  of  bread.  If  yeast  is  not  to  be 
purchased,  original  yeast  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  a  quarter  of  a  peck  (3|lbs.) 
of  meal  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  three  pints  of  water,  and  pouring  off  two 
pints,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place ;  the  fermentation  will  commence 
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in  about  thirty  hours,  at  which  time  four  pints  more  of  a  timOar  deeoctton  if 
malt  are  to  be  added,  and  when  this  ferments,  another  four  pints  are  to  bt 
added,  and  so  on,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yeast  is  obtained.  In  Edinburgh 
the  bakers  multiply  their  yeast  daily,  by  mixing  10  lbs.  of  flour  with  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  and  covering  it  up  for  about  ei^ht  hours.  Two  pints  of  yeasty 
made  the  day  before,  are  then  stirred  in,  and  m  about  six  or  ejffht  hours  at 
much  new  yeast  will  be  generated  as  will  suffice  for  420  lbs.  of  £>ur.  When 
original  yeast  is  prepared  from  malt,  the  fermenting  wort  may  be  added  to  the 
flour  as  well  as  the  yeast,  according  to  Mr.  Stock,  whose  patent  substitute 
for  yeast  is  merely  wort  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  This  wort  is  made  from 
2  lbs.  of  malt,  \  oz.  of  sugar,  and  1  oz.  of  hops,  to  each  gallon.  Two  gallons 
of  this  wort  are  sufficient  for  12  bushels  of  wheaten  flour.  The  Hungarians 
prepare  a  similar  ferment  for  keeping  all  the  year,  by  boiling  in  water  in  the 
summer  wheat  bran  (obtained  in  grinding  for  household  flour,)  along  with  hops; 
the  decoction  soon  ferments,  and  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bran  is  flung  in 
to  drink  up  all  the  liquid,  and  allow  it  to  be  formed  into  balls,  which  are  dried 
in  a  gentle  heat  Wnen  wanted  for  use,  some  of  these  balls  are  broken,  and 
boiline  water  poured  upon  them,  which,  afler  some  time,  is  strained  ofl*  and  used 
to  maike  up  the  dough.  In  like  manner,  the  Romans  prepared  their  ferment  by 
drawing  on  in  vintage  time  a  quantity  of  grape  juice,  while  at  the  height  of  its 
fermentation,  pouring  into  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  millet  flour  to  absorb  it  all, 
and  forming  mto  small  balls,  which,  when  wanted,  were  broken,  infused  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  whole  then  mixed  with  the  dough.  A  similar  ferment 
may  be  prepared  in  this  country  from  a  decoction  of  raisins,  which  must  sub- 
sequently be  either  pressed  between  boards  with  a  heavy  weight,  or  be  mixed 
up  with  ground  millet,  as  otherwise  the  strongest  part  of  the  must  would  remain 
amongst  them.  In  summer,  the  leaven,  yeast,  and  even  dough,  is  apt  to  turn 
soinr,  and  to  communicate  that  taste  to  the  bread ;  this  is  remedied  by  stirring 
a  few  tea-spoons-fuU  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  into  the  ferment  or  dough. 

Wheaten  Bread, — ^The  nature  of  wheaten  bread  when  raised  with  yeast  has 
been  explained  already  at  the  commencement  of  this  article ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands  a  more  exact  account  of  the  established  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture.  Mr.  Edlin  wishing  to  obtain  every  information  on 
this  subject,  procured  access  to  a  bakehouse,  and  has  given  us  the  following 
account.  **  At  three  o'clock,  they  prepared  to  set  the  sponge,  for  which  pur- 
pose two  sacks  of  household  flour  were  carefully  sifted  through  a  brass  wire 
sieve.  The  following  mixture  was  then  prepared ;  two  ounces  of  alum  was  first 
put  into  a  tin  vessel  with  a  little  water,  and  dissolved  over  the  fire ;  this  was 
poured  into  the  seasoning  tub,  and  nine  pounds  of  salt  were  thrown  in,  over 
which  they  poured  two  pails  fiill  of  hot  liquor ;  when  cooled  to  S49  of  Fahren- 
heit, six  pints  of  yeast  were  added ;  this  composition  was  then  stirred  well 
together,  strained  through  the  seasoning  sieve,  and  emptied  in  a  hole  made  in 
the  flour,  with  which  it  was  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick  batter.  Some 
flour  was  sprinkled  over  the  top,  when  it  was  covered  up  to  keep  in  the  heat 
This  operation  is  called  setting  quarter  sponge.  In  three  hours  two  pails 
full  more  of  warm  liquor  were  stirred  in,  and  the  mass  covered  up  as  before ; 
this  is  termed  setting  half  sponge.  Five  hours  afterwards  five  more  pails  of 
warm  liquor  were  added ;  and  when  the  whole  was  intimately  blended,  it  was 
kneaded  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  dough  was  then  cut  into  pieces,  and 
thrown  over  tne  sluice  board  and  penned  to  one  side  of  the  trough ;  some  dry 
flour  being  sprinkled  over,  it  was  left  to  prove,  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  it  was  again  kneaded  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  The  dough 
was  taken  out  of  the  trough,  put  on  the  lid,  and  cut  into  pieces.  It  was  then 
weighed,  and  4  lbs.  15  oz.  was  allowed  for  each  quartern  loaf,  the  baker  obser- 
ving that  a  loaf  of  that  size  loses  from  10|  to  11  ounces  while  in  the  oven. 
It  was  then  worked  up,  and  the  separate  masses  were  laid  in  a  row  till  the 
whole  were  weighed,  and  in  counting  them  afterwards,  he  found  they  were 
equal  to  163^  quartern  loaves;  but  this  circumstance  is  variable,  as  some  flours 
kneaded  better  than  others.  It  should  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  fire  was 
kindled  at  two  o'clock,  and  continued  burning  till  near  four,  when  the  oven  was 
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deansed  from  dirt  and  ashes.    The  bread  being  put  in,  the  oven  was  close 
Btopped  till  seven  o'clock,  when  it  was  opened,  and  the  bread  withdrawn.'* 

iMlt, — ^Mr.  Edlin  has  likewise  fumbhed  the  following  mode  of  making  rolls, 
as  witnessed  by  him  in  a  London  bakehouse.  "  The  flour  was  sifted  and  mixed 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  for  the  bread ;  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  they  were 
moulded  up,  and  a  slit  was  cut  alone  the  top  of  each  with  a  knife ;  they  were 
then  set  in  rows  on  a  tin,  and  placed  in  a  proving  oven  to  rise  till  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  eight,  when  they  were  drawn  and  set  in  the  oven  which  was 
closed  as  before ;  at  eight  o'clock  they  were  taken  out,  and  were  slightly 
brushed  over  with  a  buttered  brush,  which  gave  the  top  crust  a  shining  appear- 
ance ;  they  were  then  covered  up  with  a  flannel  tiU  wanted  for  sale." 

Brown  Bread,  called  also  home-made,  is  usually  fabricated  of  inferior  or 
coarse  flour,  including  more  or  less  of  the  bran  ground  over  again  into  pollard ; 
and  the  brown  tint  of  the  latter  is  usually  heightened  by  the  public  baxers,  by 
the  addition  of  the  raspings  of  the  burnt  crust  from  other  loaves.  It  has  been 
a  fashion  of  late  years  to  ^ive  the  preference  to  this  bread,  under  the  notion  of 
its  superior  purity  and  whoTesomeness,  overlooking  the  obvious  circumstance,  that 
its  dingy  colour  affords  a  protection  to  the  discovery  of  all  sorts  of  adventitious 
mixtures,  besides  that  of  airty  raspings.  In  making  brown  bread  at  home,  the 
case  M  of  course  different ;  but  here,  owing  to  the  deficient  kneading  it  usually 
receives,  it  acquires  an  anomalous  taste,  which  some  call  sweet,  others  sour. 
Being  unsatisfactory  to  the  appetite,  the  good  lady  in  the  country  flatters  her  self- 
love  in  observing  the  increased  appetite  of  her  metropolitan  visitors,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  excellence  of  her  home-made  bread,  wnen,  in  fact,  it  arises 
from  its  imperfections.  Brown  bread  retains  more  water  after  baking ;  hence 
it  keeps  moist  longer,  but  the  middle  usually  crumbles  away. 

French  RoUt,  ^, — ^That  extremely  delicate  and  vesicular  small  bread  called 
French  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  To  a  peck  of  flour  sifled  through  a 
fine  wire  sieve,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  are  added,  and  rubbed 
together  in  a  kneading  trough ;  when  these  are  intimately  blended,  two  quarts 
of  warm  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  and  a  pint  of  yeast  are  wcU  mixed 
with  it,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water  to  knead  it  into  a  doueh ;  it 
must  then  stand  two  hours  to  prove,  when  it  may  be  moulded  into  r^s  or 
bricks,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  tins,  and  set  for  an  hour  in  the  prover.  They 
Bre  afterwards  put  into  a  brick  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  and  when  drawn 
ra^d. 

Household  Bread  undergoes  the  same  preparation  as  wheaten  bread,  with 
this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  maae  with  fine  flour,  it  is  made  of  an 
inferior  sort,  called  seconds  flour. 

Substitutes  for  Wheaten  Bread, — Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
a  substitute  ror  wheaten  bread,  that  should  whoUy  or  partially  supply  its  place 
in  times  of  scarcity.  With  this  view,  the  annexed  table  has  been  prepared, 
by  which  will  be  seen  the  proportion  of  farina  and  of  bran  the  foUowmg  vege- 
table substances  contain. 

K^i~i  «*  ra«i«  a  Bashel  of.     Weight  of  Flour    Weight  of  Bn 

KlDdofOnin.  ^^,j^^  ln\  bashel.  In  a  biuheL 

Barley 46lb  38mi0|oz.  5tb  lOioz. 

Buck  Wheat 46i  38  9  5  5 

Rye 54  43  0  9  5| 

Maixe 53  44  0  8  10| 

Rice 61i  60  0 

Oats 38x  23  5  13  lOi 

Beans 57|  43  5|  12  0 

Peas 6lf  47  0  12  5 

Potatoes 58  8  0 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  how  these  several  vegetable  substances  may 
be  employed  as  substitutes  for  wheaten  flour. 

Barley  Bread. — Next  to  wheat,  bariey  is  the  moat  profitable  of  the  fiiurinaceous 
gndns,  and  when  mixed  with  aoNffi  propoitien  of^  that  flour,  makes  a  much 
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cheaper,  Imd  ai  good  bread  as  that  grain,  as  respects  its  nutritiotts  properties : 
wUcn  is  attestea  by  the  numerous  robust  peasantry  who  make  it  their  chief' 
sustenance.  Barley  is,  however,  made  into  bread  without  the  admixture  of  any 
other  grain,  and  forms  the  principal  diet  of  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the 
mral  population  of  many  districts  in  this  country.  It  is  thus  made:  forty-four 
poanoi  of  barley  meal  are  kneaded  up  into  dough,  with  water,  yeast,  and  salt, 
and  divided  into  eight  loaves ;  when  thoroughly  baked,  drawn  out  of  the  oven, 
and  left  to  cool,  they  weigh  about  60  pounds.  Such  food  must,  however,  be 
heavy;  and  to  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  always  best  to  set  the  sponge  with 
wheat  flour  altogether,  as  bariey  flour  does  not  readily  ferment  with  yeast ; 
and  add  the  barley  flour  when  the  yeast  is  going  to  be  made.  Barley  bread 
is  also  made  by  a  mixture  of  one  peck  of  rice  to  two  pecks  of  the  bariey 
flour :  also,  by  the  addition  of  14  pounds  of  the  drained  pulp  of  potatoes, 
to  the  same  weight  of  barley  flour ;  knead  into  dough  with  warm  water  and 
a  suffident  quantity  of  yeast  and  sidt,  and  give  the  mass  time  to  prove  before 
baking. 

BuclMoheat  Bread, — Buck-wheat  is  so  little  used  as  an  aliment  in  this  coun- 
try, that  there  is  little  opportunity  of  studying  its  eflbcts ;  but  from  all  appear- 
ance, it  has  the  common  quality  of  other  gram.  In  Norfolk  it  is  grown  for 
fattening  poultry.  In  France,  it  is  made  into  bread  for  human  sustenance. 
This  grain  is  covered  with  a  hard,  black,  triangular  husk,  of  which  it  is  deprived 
by  an  operation,  previous  to  grinding  the  farina.  It  is  effected  bv  high 
drying  tne  grain  either  by  the  sun's  rays,  or  by  the  heat  of  a  kiln,  ana  ai^r- 
wards  by  being  what  is  technically  called  run  through  the  mill  stones ;  the  husks 
are  then  blown  away  by  a  winnowing  machine,  and  the  residual  grain  treated  asin 
the  preparation  of  wheat  com.  The  manner  of  making  bread  from  it  alone  is  as 
follows  :  boil  a  gallon  of  water,  add  thereto  by  degrees  a  peck  of  buck-wheat 
flour,  constantly  stirring  it,  to  prevent  lumps  forming,  till  a  thick  batter  is 
formed  like  that  of  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  pottage.  Add  some  salt,  and  boil  the 
mass  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  pour  into  an  iron  kettle,  hanging  over  the 
fire,  the  due  proportion  for  a  cake,  and  bake  it,  tumine  it  frequenSy  to  prevent 
burning.  An  excellent  mixed  bread  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a  peck  of  wheat 
flour  to  the  before-mentioned  quantity  of  buck-wheat  After  the  latter  has  been 
made  into  batter,  and  cooled  down  to  blood-heat,  it  may  be  poured  into  the 
trough  containing  the  wheat  flour  and  yeast;  being  there  well  kneaded,  it 
should  stand  two  hours  to  prove,  divided  into  loaves,  and  baked  rather  longer 
in  the  oven  than  for  wheat  bread  alone. 

Rye  Bread. — Bread  from  rye  alone  is  not,  we  believe,  eaten  in  this  country, 
though  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
people ;  a  mixture  of  lye  and  wheat,  however,  forms  excellent  bread,  and  is 
very  sweet  and  nutritious.  To  make  the  bread,  knead  together  equal  parts  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yeast,  salt,  and  warm  water; 
it  should  be  covered  up  warm  to  ferment  and  prove,  divided  into  loaves,  and 
baked  in  the  usual  way.  A  mixture  of  rice  with  rye  makes  good  bread,  in  thto 
proportion  of  15  pounds  of  rice  to  60  pounds  of  rye.  It  is  to  be  fermented 
with  yeast,  &c.  kneaded,  formed  into  loaves,  and  baked  in  the  usual  way :  the 
product  will  be  at  the  least  120  lbs.  of  bread. 

Maixe,  or  Indian  Com  Bread, — Some  authorities  inform  us  that  one  half 
maixe,  and  one-half  barley,  with  a  leaven  of  wheat  flour,  of  one-fifth  of  the 
total  weight,  form  a  bread  that  is  extensively  eaten  in  the  United  States  cC 
America  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  but  tlmt  a  superior  bread  is  made  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  flour  and  maize.  The  late  Mr.  William  Cobbett 
(to  wnom  this  country  is  indebted  for  the  successful  culture  of  a  species  of 
Indian  com,)  directs  the  bread  to  be  made  of  only  one-third  maize  to  two-thirds 
of  wheat  or  rye  flour.  "  Set  your  sponge,"  he  says,  "  with  the  wheat  flour 
only.  As  soon  as  you  have  done  that,  put  the  water  (warm  in  cold  weather*, 
and  cold  in  hot  weather)  to  the  com  flour,  and  mix  the  flour  up  with  the  water, 
and  there  let  it  be  for  the  present  When  the  wheat  sponge  has  risen,  and  hat 
fallen  aeain,  take  the  wetted-up  com  flour  and  work  it  in  with  the  wheat  sponge, 
and  with  the  dry  wheat  flour  tuat  has  been  round  the  sponge.    Let  the  whole 
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remain  fermenting  toj^ether  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  make  up  the 
loavei,  and  put  them  m  the  oven." 

Mice  Bread. — Boil  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  water  until  it  becomes  very 
iMtk  and  glutinous ;  with  this  solution  knead  up  the  rice  flour  in  the  trough, 
to  which  is  to  be  added  sufficient  yeast  and  salt  The  dough  being  then  covered 
warm  with  cloths,  is  sufibred  to  stand  till  it  rises.  During  the  fermentation, 
this  paste,  which,  when  kneaded,  was  quite  firm,  becomes  so  soft  and  liquid  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  be  put  in  some  shallow  vessel,  like  a  stew-pan,  having 
a  long  handle,  bv  wmch  it  is  to  be  turned  over  in  the  oven,  having  nrst  covered 
the  nee  paste  with  a  sheet  of  paper ;  the  heat  of  the  oven  operates  so  quickly 
upon  the  paste,  as  to  cause  it  to  retain  the  form  of  the  vessel  whence  it  was 
dischargeol  In  this  manner  pure  rice  bread  may  be  made ;  it  is  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  Its  nutritive  properties  are  sufficient]  v 
attested  by  the  well-known  fact  that  whole  nations  live  entirelv  upon  it  Rice,  with 
a  great  variety  of  mixtures,  produces  excellent  bread.  The  folio wmg  combinations 
have  been  successfully  employed :  First,  to  half  a  peck  of  rice  flour  add  one 
peck  of  wheat  seconds  flour ;  mix  with  yeast,  salt,  &c. ;  knead,  ferment,  and 
Dake  in  the  usual  way.  Second,  to  a  peck  of  rice,  boiled  over- night  till  soft, 
and  which  in  the  morning  will  be  found  considerably  swelled,  add  a  peck  of 
potatoes  well  mashed  into  a  fine  pulp,  and  a  peck  of  wheat  flour;  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  and  salt  bein^  added,  and  tiie  whole  kneaded,  it  may  be  left 
two  hours  to  prove,  before  malung  up  into  loaves  and  baking. 

Oat  Bread. — ^Take  a  peck  of  oatmeal  and  an  ounce  of  salt ;  stir  them  up  into 
a  stiff*  paste  with  warm  water ;  roll  it  out  into  thin  cakes,  and  bake  in  an  oven, 
or  over  the  embers.  The  Scotch  peasantry  live  chiefly  on  this  bread,  though  in 
aome  cottages  they  cause  it  to  undergo  a  fermentation  by  sour  leaven,  which 
renders  it  more  spongy  and  easy  of  d^estion.  Dr.  R.  Pierson  has  recommended 
the  following  as  a  good  and  economical  bread :  To  a  peck  of  oatmeal  add  the 
same  quantity  of  seconds  flour,  and  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  skinned  and 
mashea;  knead  up  into  a  dough  with  yeast,  salt,  and  warm  milk;  make  up 
into  loaves,  and  bake  in  the  usual  way.  Equal  quantities  of  oatmeal  and  rice 
flour  made  up  the  same  as  the  foregoing  in  other  respects,  is  stated  to  be 
very  palatable,  and  must  of  course  be  very  wholesome. 

iean  Bread. — Bean  flour  does  not  essentially  differ  from  other  farina,  but 
it  has  an  unpleasant  taste ;  this  is,  however,  scarcely  perceptible  if  the  flour  be 
■teeped  in  water  before  it  is  used  for  making  into  bread.  This  flour,  so  treated, 
made  up  into  cakes  or  bread  with  yeast  and  salt,  is  tolerable ;  but  a  good  bread 
with  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  bean  flour  is  thus  made :  Soak  the  flour  for  three  days 
in  water  before  it  is  required,  changing  the  water  every  day,  to  carry  off  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  bean ;  then  put  tne  flour  to  drain  over  a  sieve ;  during 
this  operation  put  a  peck  of  wheat  nour  into  the  kneading  trough,  and  mix  it 
up  with  veast  and  siut  After  it  has  been  properly  fermented,  knead  the  bean 
flour  with  it  into  doush,  and  after  it  has  stood  a  sufficient  time  to  prove,  divide 
it  into  loaves,  and  baxe. 

Pea  Bread  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the  foregoing 
article  for  beans ;  it  is  sometimes  mixed  up  with  oatmeal  and  made  into  cakes ; 
but  eoual  quantities  of  pea  flour  (that  has  been  steeped),  potatoe  flour,  and 
ieconos  wheat  flour,  afford  a  good  bread.  The  sponge  should  be  set  with  the 
wheat  flour,  and  after  fermentation  the  other  flours  kneaded  in,  allowed  time  to 
prove,  then  divided  and  baked. 

Potatoe  Bread. — Pare  the  potatoes,  boil  them  well,  beat  them  to  a  pulp,  and 
knead  with  double  their  weignt  of  wheat  flour,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
yeast  and  salt ;  ferment,  make  up,  and  bake.  The  introduction  of  potatoes  in 
moderate  quantity  into  the  best  wheaten  bread  is  by  no  means  prejudicial  to 
its  quality.  We  believe  that  most  persons  find  such  bread,  when  well  made, 
more  palatable  than  that  which  contains  none.  It  is  not  quite  so  dry,  when  new, 
as  wheat  flour  alone ;  it  retains  its  moisture  much  longer,  and  will  keep  for  ten 
days  without  any  trace  of  sourness.  The  following  is  the  process  employed  by 
most  bakers  for  introducing  them :  A  cask  is  prepared  by  boring  holes  in  its 
bottom ;  and  the  bottom  made  to  fit  into  the  mouth  of  a  boiler  containing  water. 
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If  the  quantity  of  flour  to  be  baked  be  four  cwt,  the  quantity  of  potatoes  that 
can  be  properly  used  is  five  stone.  The  potatoes  are  thrown  into  the  cask,  a 
cover  is  applied,  the  water  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  steam  ascending  through 
the  holes  of  the  cask  boils  the  potatoes.  The  boiling  is  continued  until  the 
potatoes  crack  and  become  mealy.  They  are  then  withdrawn,  and  are  pounded 
with  a  wooden  instrument  until  they  become  quite  fine.  While  this  potatoe- 
meal  is  still  very  hot,  cold  water  is  added  in  such  quantity  as  to  reduce  the 
whole  to  the  thickness  of  butter  milk.  To  this  liquid,  still  warm,  a  gallon  of 
yeast  is  to  be  added.  A  fermentation  commences ;  and  after  it  has  continued 
sufficiently  long,  during  which  the  potatoe-meal  rises  to  the  top  and  forms  a 
tough  mass,  the  whole  is  to  be  well  mixed;  and  being  now  a  homogeneous 
liquid,  it  is  to  be  strained,  first  through  a  coarse  hair  sieve,  and  afterwards 
through  a  finer.  To  this  strained  matter,  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
flour  is  to  be  added,  and  well  worked  up  with  the  hands  so  as  to  form  sponge. 
When  the  sponge  has  duly  fermented,  the  other  half  of  the  flour  is  to  be  added, 
along  with  some  more  water  holding  salt  dissolved:  this  mixture  is  to  be 
worked  up  into  dough,  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  An  extremely  light 
and  beautiful  bread  is  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  pure  starch  of  the 
potatoe,  in  various  proportions  (to  the  extent  of  one  fif^h  part),  to  wheaten 
flour.  The  best  mode  of  separating  this  starch  from  the  root  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  by  the  employment  of  a  simple  machine  that  we  contrived 
for  the  purpose  many  years  ago,  engravings  of  which  are  given  in  the  next 
page.  Fig.  1  represents  a  vertical  section  of  tne  machine.  Fig.  2  is  a  perspective 
view  of  the  grinding  cylinder,  with  a  part  of  the  perforated  covermg  turned 
back,  to  show  the  internal  construction ;  a  a  is  a  strong  square  frame  or  stand, 
made  of  wood ;  6,  a  square  cistern  containing  water,  under  which  the  grinding 
cylinder  c  is  partly  immersed  ;  this  cylinder,  shewn  separately  in  Fig.  2,  is  11 
inches  in  diameter,  and  24  inches  long ;  it  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  iron  e, 
perforated  throughout  with  small  holes,  produced  by  means  of  a  steel  punch, 
having  a  quadrangular  pyramidical  point,  which  raises  four  distinct  burs  or 
teeth,  particularly  adapted  to  the  piurpose  of  rasping;  this  perforated  plate  is 
nailed  to  the  peripheries  of  four  turned  discs  of  wood,  which  thus  produce  the 
cylindrical  figure,  and  each  disc  has  a  series  of  large  holes  d  made  through  it, 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  water  throughout  the  cylinder.  The  axis  is  mounted 
in  plummer  blocKs,  fixed  on  the  frame,  (not  seen  in  the  drawing,)  and  is  turned 
by  a  winch  handle  /,  or  any  other  convenient  means.  G  is  a  fly  wheel,  to 
equalise  the  motion.  The  potatoes  are  put  into  a  hopper  A,  the  lower  extremity 
of  which  is  formed  into  a  square  frame  which  encompasses  the  upper  half  of  the 
cylinder  in  an  exact  manner,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
turn  round  freely.  The  hopper  is  also  provided  with  a  movable  curved  por- 
tion I,  turning  upon  a  joint,  and  serves  to  press  the  potatoes  r  against  the  cylin- 
der, as  the  fatter  is  turned  round  by  the  agency  of  a  lever  Xr,  on  which  a 
weight  is  suspended, — a  traversing  weight  to  vary  the  pressure.  The  curved  side 
of  tne  hopper  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  has  a  long  slit  in  the  middle  to  allow 
the  lever  k  to  traverse,  and  as  a, guide  to  it.  In  setting  this  machine  to  work, 
the  hopper  is  to  be  filled  with  potatoes  washed  perfectly  dean,  and  the  cistern 
is  to  be  about  two  thirds  filled  with  water,  or  so  that  the  cylinder  dips  two  or 
three  inches  into  it.  The  weight  being  then  applied  to  the  lever  A*,  the  opera- 
tion of  grinding  is  commenced,  and  continued  until  the  cistern  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  pulp ;  but  before  this  takes  place,  the  water  in  the  cistern  rises  so 
much  that  a  portion  of  it  must  be  run  off)  or  ladled  out  into  another  vessel,  as 
the  water  which  is  not  then  clear  contains  a  portion  of  the  finest  starch,  that 
takes  an  hour  or  more  to  subside.  The  grinding  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  into 
pulp  by  a  machine  of  this  size  takes  a  man  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  from 
which  fact  it  will  be  seen,  that  one  horse  power  is  adequate  to  the  reductioa 
of  about  24  bushels  per  hour.  The  next  process  to  grinding  down  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  starch  from  the  fibre,  and  other  extraneous  parts.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  cistern,  which  is  upon  rollers,  is  drawn  forward  out  of  its  situation 
about  6  inches,  which  allows  sufficient  room  for  the  pulp  being  emptied  out  by 
means  of  a  bowl  into  a  sieve ;  or  instead  of  the  latter,  into  a  piece  of  lawn 
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ilretclic<l  over  a  lull  tub,  (tlie  Wst  furm  of  wlitrli  k,  tliat  of  the  inverted 
fhiBtrtiiii  of  a  cone;)  the  lawn  being  (teil  down  by  u  coi'il  |)assiiig  niiind 
beneath  a  hoop  on  tlie  ton  of  the  tub.  'Hie  ojieration  is  thus  perfonneJ ;  a  bii«l- 
fu)  of  the  pulp  is  first  thrown  on  the  straiiier,  (which  ia  rendered  concave  by 
ihe  pressure,)  and  immediately  another  bowlful  of  clear  water,  from  a  resen'oir 
at  hand,  is  dashed  down  upon  the  former ;  tbe  dilution  vhich  it  thus  receives 
caiUM  the  starch  to  pass  rapidly  through  the  strainer,  lliis  eflect  being  increased 


by  the  operator  continually  stirring  up  the  mixture  with  his  left  hanJ.  A 
imall  portion  of  starch  remains  after  the  lir^t  affiiaion,  but  which  is  entirely 
removed  by  a  second  dose;  the  fibrous  remains  are  then  cleared  off  the  strainer, 
and  a  fresh  portion  of  the  pulp  from  the  cistern  is  thrown  on  the  filter,  and 
treated  as  the  (brmei,  and  ine  operation  thus  continued  until  the  cistern  is 
emptied.  The  cistern  is  again  filled  with  water  as  before,  the  hopper  reple- 
nished with  potatoes,  and  thus  the  grinding  and  washing  away  of  the  starch  is 
alternately   performed  ;   this  variation   in  the  proceia  affi)rding  the  man  an 
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agreeable  change  from  tlie  labour  of  turning  the  mill.  It  is  advisable  to  use 
two  tall  tubs  like  that  already  described,  and  to  employ  them  alternately; 
which  will  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  starch  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  each 
in  a  solid  cake,  while  the  process  is  being  continued  with  the  other  tub.  About 
four  inches  above  tlie  bottom  of  each  tub  there  should  be  a  stop-cock  to  draw 
off  the  supernatant  liquid,  wjjich  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  The  starch 
should  next  be  removed  from  the  bottoms  of  the  tubs,  (as  it  is  inclined  in  warm 
weather  to  undergo  very  soon  the  acetous  fermentation,  whilst  wet,  with  the 
coloured  water  deposited  between  its  particles,)  and  placed  in  large  glazed 
pans,  wherein  it  should  be  washed  or  stirred  up  again  with  fresh  water,  and 
allowed  to  settle  again  in  solid  cakes ;  and  this  operation  should  be  repeated 
until  the  water  runs  off  colourless,  which  will  usually  be  at  the  third  or  fourth 
time  of  drawing  off.  The  starch  then  settles  quickly  into  a  firm  and  beautifully 
white  cake.  It  has  next  to  be  dried,  which  is  preferably  done  in  the  open  air, 
or  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  a  situation  free  from  dust.  The  mass 
should  be  made  into  lumps  with  the  fingers,  and  spread  out  on  rectangular 
frames  of  wood,  over  which  is  stretched  any  cheap  cloth :  these,  from  their 
form,  are  very  portable,  and  stand  well  upon  one  another,  like  the  frames 
used  by  glue  boilers  for  drying  their  manufacture.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
it  may  be  stowed  away  into  casks ;  and  if  kept  unexposed  to  damp,  may  be 
preserved  good  for  a  centurv.  In  constructing  an  apparatus  for  conducting  this 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  many  improvements  on  the  foregoing  might  be 
made  to  expedite  the  work  and  facilitate  the  labour,  which  are  too  obvious 
to  need  our  entering  further  into  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Whately, 
of  Cork,  to  observe  that  that  gentleman  had  invented  a  machine  very  similar  to 
the  foregoing,  some  time  previous  to  its  publication,  but  unknown  to  the  author. 
The  difference  between  the  two  machines  is  quite  immaterial,  excepting  that  in 
Mr.  Whately 's  the  grinding  cylinder  works  out  of  water,  which  renders  it  liable 
to  clog  up, — an  effect  which  is  prevented  by  the  arrangement  of  the  other.  In 
a  communication  made  by  Mr.  AVhately  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  (who  presented 
him  with  their  honorary  gold  medal  for  the  invention,)  he  states,  that  "  it  is 
capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  the  same  quantity  of  land  will  yield 
above  one-half  more  of  farina,  or  flour,  where  potatoes  are  cultivated,  than  if 
the  same  quantity  of  land  was  applied  to  the  production  of  wheat"  He  further 
states,  "  I  nave  proved  from  experiment,  that  2,619  lbs.  of  pure  farina,  or  flour, 
may  be  produced  from  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  potatoes,  and  only  1,600 lbs. 
of  flour  from  an  acre  of  wheat  It  will  therefore  be  obvious,  that  if  we  can 
apply  this  great  excess  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  flour  of  wheat,  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  community."  It 
is,  besides,  well  known  that  many  poor  light  soils,  which  are  considered  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  produce  good  potatoes  abundantly.  The  cost  of 
producing  potatoe  flour  from  the  root,  Mr.  Whately  estimates  at  only  half  that 
of  obtainmg  the  flour  from  the  wheat  In  the  introduction  of  a  small  portion 
of  potatoe  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  sea-biscuit,  it  is  said  the  quality  is  mate- 
rially improved,  and  that  they  will  keep  good  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  if  potatoes  in  the  gross  improve  (as  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  they  do)  the  quahW  of  wheat  bread,  that  they  must  be  still 
more  beneficial  when  deprived  of  the  refuse  matter  they  contain.  This  article 
is,  nevertheless,  considered  legally  as  an  adulteration  of  bread,  as  well  as  many 
others,  some  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice.  The  most  common  sophis- 
tication in  bread  is  alum.  Some  writers  state  that  as  much  as  4  oz.  are  put 
into  every  quartern  loaf  by  the  public  bakers ;  but  bread  containing  so  large  a 
quantity  could  not  be  eaten  without  serious  constipation.  From  the  oest 
information  afforded  to  us,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  quantity  of  alum 
varies  with  the  quality  of  tlie  flour,  the  worst  flour  receiving  the  most  alum  to 
improve  the  colour ;  and  that  the  quantity  put  to  a  sack  of  flour  (though  it 
varies  6*om  4  oz.  to  4  lbs.)  is  usually  about  2  lbs. ;  and  as  this  will  assign  to  each 
4  lb.  loaf  nearly  \  oz.,  it  is  very  probable  the  before-mentioned  statement  of 
4  oz.  to  each  loaf  arose  from  an  uncorrected  error  of  the  press.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  bones  burned  to  whiteness,  and  ground  to  an  mipalpable  powder, 
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are  ased  to  adulterate  thirds  flour ;  this  we  trust,  however,  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Chalk  and  whiting,  in  small  quantity,  are  also,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
mixed  with  flour.  Salt,  although  a  necessary  ingredient  in  bread,  is  sometimes 
added  to  such  an  excess  that  it  becomes  an  adulteration ;  the  object  attained 
by  it  is  the  causing  the  bread  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  water  which,  without 
it,  would  be  evaporated  in  the  process  of  baking.  If  bread  contain  an  unusual 
proportion  of  starch,  it  absorbs  and  retains  more  water  from  that  cause.  Such 
bread,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  solid  matter,  and  is  technically  termed  hungry 
bread,  as  an  equal  bulk  and  weight  does  not  satisfy  the  appetite  like  bread 
which  holds  less  water.  The  bakers  prefer  flour  that  has  been  made  about 
three  months,  or  such  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  flour  as  will  make  an  equi- 
valent. Weak  inferior  flour  requires  the  dough  to  be  made  up  as  dry  as 
possible.  If  the  usual  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  best  flour  be  used, 
there  is  a  liability  to  the  fermentation  running  into  the  acetous  stage,  which  of 
course  renders  the  bread  sour.  In  all  cases,  if  the  dough  has  been  made  too 
soft,  it  should  be  cooler  than  usual,  otherwise  the  high  heat  of  tlie  oven  quickly 
forms  a  crust  imperviable  to  vapour,  and  thus  locks  up  the  water  in  the  bread. 
Bread  in  this  state  is  very  common  amongst  the  home-made,  for  want  of  due 
experience  in  the  operator.  In  the  employment  of  flour  made  from  wheat  that 
baa  undergone  germination,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
extraordinary  means  to  render  the  bread  light.  Mr.  £.  Davy,  who  made  many 
experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  best  remedy  for  such  malted  flour, 
ascertained  that  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops,  when  well  mixed  with 
the  new  flour,  in  the  proportion  of  from  20  to  40  grains  to  1  lb.  of  flour,  materially 
improves  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  bread.  Loaves  made  with  it  rise  well  in  the 
oven ;  they  are  light  and  spongy,  and  keep  well.  To  the  worst  flour  as  much  as 
40  grains  may  be  added  to  1  lb.  of  flour.  Care  should  be  taken  to  mix  them  inti- 
mately together.  When  too  little  yeast  has  been  added  to  the  dough,  the  fermen- 
tation is  slow  and  incomplete  ;  when  it  has  been  added  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
the  fermentation  becomes  too  rapid,  and  renders  it  liable  to  sourness;  to  remedy 
which,  Mr.  Chaptel  has  recommended  the  kneading  up  some  carbonate  of  potash 
with  the  dough,  which  neutralizes  the  excess  of  acid.  Dividing  the  dough  into 
small  masses,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  also  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  fermen- 
tation. Under  the  several  heads  of  Corn,  Dough,  Mill,  Oven,  &c.  a  variety  of 
improvements  in  the  mechanism  and  processes  of  making  bread  will  be  found. 
BREAKWATER.  An  artificial  wall  or  rampart  carried  nearly  across  the 
mouth  of  an  open  harbour  or  bay,  to  protect  vessels  moored  behind  it  from  the 
violence  of  the  sea.  The  two  most  celebrated  structures  of  this  kind  are  those 
of  Cherbourg  and  Plymouth.  The  breakwater  at  Cherbourg  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1783  :  it  was  to  consist  of  a  series  of  truncated  cones  of  timber, 
approximating  at  their  bases,  and  presenting  to  the  sea,  as  they  rose  to  its 
surface,  alternate  obstacles  and  openings.  The  number  of  cones,  as  originally 
projected  to  cover  a  front  of  2,000  toises,  was  ninety,  which  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  sixty-four;  but  this  number  was  never  completed.  Each 
cone  was  to  be  150  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  60  feet  at  the  top,  and 
from  60  to  70  feet  in  height,  the  depth  of  water  at  spring  tides,  in  the  line  in 
which  they  were  to  be  sunk,  varying  from  about  56  to  70  feet  The  cones  were 
to  be  formed  without  bottoms,  and  being  floated  ofl*  by  means  of  casks  attached 
to  them,  were  to  be  towed  to  the  spots  whereon  they  were  to  be  sunk ;  they 
were  then  to  be  filled  with  stones  to  the  tops,  and  left  to  settle  for  a  while ; 
after  which  the  upper  part,  commencing  at  low-water  mark,  was  to  be  built  with 
masonry  laid  in  pozzolana,  and  encased  with  granite  stone.  Tlie  first  cone 
was  sunk  June  1784,  and  by  the  year  1788  eighteen  cones  had  been  sunk, 
ocoupjring  a  line  of  1,950  toises  in  length;  but  owing  to  the  disasters  which 
bad  attended  the  progress  of  the  works,  (the  upper  parts  of  several  of  the  cones 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  violent  winter  gales,)  the  undertaking  was  sus- 

S ended  ;  in  the  following  year  three  cones,  then  building,  were  sold  by  auction, 
ubsequently  a  plan  for  casing  over  the  whole  length  of  the  old  work  with  blocks 
of  stone  was  so  far  acted  upon,  that  in  1803  the  centre  of  the  dyke  had  been 
brought  above  high-water  mark,  and  here  were  placed  a  battery  and  a  small 
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garriiioni  the  whole  of  which  were  swept  away  by  the  sea  in  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  in  1809.  Small  spots  only  of  the  breakwater  are  now  visible  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  at  low-water  spring  tides,  except  near  the  middle,  where  a 
shapeless  mass  (extending  about  100  yards  in  length)  rises  to  the  height  of 
from  18  to  24  feet  above  high  water.  Plymouth  Sound  is  very  much  exposed; 
and  the  heavy  swell  constantly  rolling  m  is  much  increased  when  the  wind 
blows  fresh  from  any  point  between  S.E.  and  S.W.  In  the  year  1806  the 
improvement  of  the  anchorage  in  Plymouth  Sound,  by  the  erection  of  a  break- 
water, was  suggested  by  the  late  Earl  St  Vincent  to  Earl  Grey,  then  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty ;  and  in  the  same  year  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Whidbey  were 
directed  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Their  report  was  favourable; 
but  from  various  causes  the  work  was  not  decided  upon  until  1811.  The 
method  which  was  recommended  for  constructing  the  work  was  to  sink  very 
large  blocks  of  stone  in  the  line  of  the  intended  breakwater,  allowing  them  to 
find  their  own  base,  and  to  assume  those  positions  which  gravity  would  permit, 
and  that  blocks  of  stone  from  1|  to  2  tons  weight  would  be  sufficiently  heavy 
to  resist  the  action  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  immense  beds  of  limestone  east  of 
Catwater,  which  were  capable  of  affording  stones  of  still  larger  dimensions, 
were  bought  by  government  for  the  sum  of  10,000/.,  and  were  opened  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1812,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Whidbey:  five  dayg 
after  the  first  stone  was  deposited  in  the  Sound,  and  on  the  31st  March,  1813, 
the  breakwater  was  first  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  The 
breakwater  consists  of  a  central  part  of  1,000  yards  in  length,  and  of  two  wings, 
each  of  350  yards,  forming,  with  the  middle  portion,  angles  of  158<>,  the  anguLu: 
points  being  tui'ned  towards  the  ocean.  The  transverse  section  is  of  the  form 
of  a  trapezoid,  whose  base  on  an  average  extends  to  about  290  feet;  its  breadth 
at  top  48  feet;  and  its  average  depth  about  56  feet.  The  rise  of  the  slope 
facing  the  sea  is  1  in  7 ;  that  of  the  slope  facing  the  harbour  1  in  5.  The 
average  depth  of  water  is  36  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  the  breakwater 
is  carried  about  20  feet  higher,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  greatest  rise  of  the 
tide.  The  whole  length  is  now  (1833)  completed,  and  on  the  surface  the  blocks 
are  formed  into  a  convenient  path  from  end  to  end  ;  but  it  is  decided  to  build 
or  encase  the  upper  part  in  solid  masonry,  commencing  at  low  water  mark, 
and  to  erect  a  lighthouse  near  the  centre.  The  quantity  of  limestone  required 
for  its  construction,  was  estimated  by  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Whidbey  at  about 
2,000,000  tons,  and  the  probable  expense  1,171,000/. 

BREWING.  The  art  of  preparing  ale  or  beer.  The  materials  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  are  malted  barley  and  hops.  The  ingredients  serve  as 
the  basis  of  all  ale  and  beer,  and,  indeed,  are  the  only  ones  permitted  by  law ; 
but  most  public  brewers,  in  addition,  make  use  of  a  variety  of  other  articles 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  beer,  or  to  suit  the  taste  of  their  customers. 
Each  brewer  has  his  own  recipes  for  these  purposes,  which  he  endeavours  to 
keep  secret;  but  many  of  the  substances  so  employed  are  known  to  be  of  a 
very  noxious  nature.  The  brewing  of  beer  of  ail  kinds  is  conducted  by  the 
same  general  process;  the  principal  variations  in  it  depend  upon  the  scale  upon 
which  the  operation  is  carried  on ;  we  shall  therefore  nrst  give  an  outline  of  the 
process  as  adapted  to  private  families,  and  afterwards  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted  in  public  breweries  on  a  large 
scale.  The  method  usually  followed  in  brewing  on  a  small  scale  is  as  follows : 
The  malt  coarsely  ground,  or  rather  crushed,  is  strewed  evenly  over  the  bottom 
of  a  broad  tub,  called  the  mash-tub,  which  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  spigot 
or  cock,  near  the  bottom,  over  the  inner  end  of  which  is  fitted  a  strainer  of 
basket-work  to  keep  out  the  grains.  A  quantity  of  water,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  malt  and  the  strength  intended  for  the  beer,  is  then  boiled  in  a 
copper,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  cool  down  to  about  170o  Fahr. ;  this  is  then 
poured  gradually  over  the  malt,  which  is  stirred  all  the  time  with  a  sort  of  rake 
of  a  triangular  form.  When  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  poured  on  the 
malt,  the  tub  is  covered  with  mattins  or  sacking  to  retain  the  heat,  and  the 
malt  is  stirred  from  time  to  time.  When  the  water  has  been  two  hours  on  the 
malt,  it  will  have  dissolved  the  greatest  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
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grain ;  the  solution  is  called  tvort,  which  is  drawn  off  into  a  tub  beneath  the 
mash-tuby  and  another  portion  of  water,  less  than  the  first,  and  at  about  18(K» 
Fahr.,  is  poured  over  the  malt.  After  this  has  stood  for  about  an  hour,  it  is 
likewise  arawn  off,  and  may  cither  be  mixed  with  the  former  worts,  or  kept 
separate  to  form  an  inferior  description  of  beer.  A  third  water  is  sometimes 
given,  which  should  be  at  190o  Pahr.  When  the  whole  of  the  saccharine 
matter  is  extracted  from  the  malt,  the  remainder  is  called  grains,  and  is  used 
for  feeding  pigs.  The  worts  are  then  removed  to  the  copper,  and  eitiier  boiled 
with  the  hops,  in  the  proportion  of  1^  lb.  of  hops  to  a  bushel  of  malt,  or  (which 
is  a  better  way)  an  infusion  of  hops,  previously  prepared  at  a  gentle  heat,  is 
added  to  the  worts,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  rapidly  until  the  liquor  parfSf  as  it 
is  called,  that  is,  the  mucilaginous  parts  which  were  suspended  in  the  liquor, 
and  rendered  it  turbid,  separate  from  it,  appearing  like  a  quantity  of  white  worms 
swimming  through  the  liquor,  and  if  a  small  portion  of  it  be  taken  in  a  glass, 
the  liquor  quickly  becomes  clear,  and  a  thick  sediment  is  precipitated.  Tlie 
liquor  is  then  poured  through  a  coarse  strainer  (to  separate  the  hops)  into 
shallow  tubs,  )>laced,  if  possible,  where  there  is  a  current  of  air,  in  order  to  cool 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  when  it  has  come  down  to  about  GO"  Fahr.  it  is 
collected  into  the  fermenting  tun,  and  the  yeast  (first  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  worts)  is  added  to  the  liquor,  and  well  incorporated  with  it  by 
stirring  it  with  a  new  birch  broom ;  the  tun  is  then  covered  up  with  cloths,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  maintained  a  little  above  60®.  In  a  short  time 
fermentation  commences,  forming  a  white  head  on  the  surface  of  the  worts, 
and  a  large  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
vinous  odour.  As  soon  as  the  head  begins  to  fall,  the  beer  is  removed  into 
casks,  with  the  bungs  left  out  for  the  escape  of  the  yeast,  which  comes  over  in 
considerable  quantities  ;  the  casks  being  replenished  at  inter\'al8  to  compensate 
for  the  portion  of  beer  which  is  carried  over  with  the  yeast;  and  wlien  the 
veast  ceases  to  come  over,  the  casks  are  first  lightly,  and  afterwards  securely, 
bunded  up  for  future  consumption. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process  as  usually  conducted  in  a 
brewing  establishment  on  a  moderately  large  scale.  The  first  operation  is  the 
proper  grinding,  or  rather  crushing  of  the  malt ;  this  is  sometimes  performed 
between  mill-stones,  in  the  manner  in  which  corn  is  ground,  only  the  stones 
are  set  rather  further  asunder;  but  of  late  years  it  has  become  more  common 
to  crush  the  malt  between  two  cylinders.  The  malt  is  then  suffered  to  lie  some 
time  in  a  bin  or  cool  room,  to  mellow,  as  it  is  called.  Grist  thus  exposed  to  the 
air  it  is  said  requires  less  mashing,  and  the  strength  of  the  malt  is  more  per- 
fectly obtained.  Mashing  in  the  large  way  is  usually  performed  in  a  circular 
wooden  or  cast  iron  vessel,  called  the  mash  tun,  and  furnished  with  a  false 
bottom  perforated  with  holes.  Between  the  real  and  false  bottom,  which  are 
generally  a  few  inches  asunder,  are  two  side  openings ;  to  one  is  fixed  a  pipe 
tor  conveying  hot  water  into  the  tun,  and  to  the  other  a  pipe  and  cock  for  dis- 
charging the  liquor  into  another  vessel.  The  mashing  is  performed  by  machinery 
invented  for  that  purpose.  These  machines  are  variously  constructed ;  the 
following  is  one  of  the  most  approved  description.  In  the  centre  of  the  tun  is 
a  vertical  axis,  which  is  turned  round  by  wheel-work  at  the  top.  Upon  this 
axis  is  a  bevelled  wheel,  which  turns  a  horizontal  axis  extending  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  tun.  This  axis  has  four  wheels  upon  it,  over  which 
pass  four  endless  chains,  which  also  pass  round  wheels  on  a  horizontal  axis 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tun.  Upon  the  endless  chains  are  fixed  iron  rakes, 
which,  as  the  wheels  revolve,  bring  up  the  malt  from  the  bottom  of  the  tun  to 
the  top.  These  also  receive  a  slow  progressive  motion  round  the  tun  by  the 
following  means :  the  outer  ends  of  these  axes  are  supported  in  bearings  in  a 
vertical  frame,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  mash  tun,  and  is  braced  to  a  collar 
on  the  vertical  shaft.  On  the  top  of  this  frame  is  a  bearing,  to  support  the 
outer  extremity  of  a  horizontal  snaft,  on  the  inner  end  of  which  shaft  is  a 
bevelled  wheel,  which  works  in  another  bevelled  wheel  on  the  vertical  shafV 
The  horizontal  shaft,  by  means  of  another  bevelled  wheel  fixed  at  its  outer 
extremity,  give%  motion  to  an  endless  screw,  supported  by  a  can-iage  attached 
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to  the  vertical  frame,  and  the  endless  screw  acting  upon  a  ring  of  teeth  fixed 
upon  the  curb  of  the  mash  tun,  causes  the  mashing  apparatus  slowly  to  perform 
the  circuit  of  the  tun.  After  mashing,  the  tun  is  generally  covered  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat,  and  the  whole  remains  untouched  until  the  insoluble  parts 
separate  from  the  liquor,  when  the  wort  is  discharged  into  another  vessel 
usually  placed  beneath  the  mash  tun,  and  called  the  underbade.  To  extract 
entirely  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  malt,  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third* 
mashing  is  taken,  and  the  whole  extract  is  received  into  the  underback,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  copper.  For  heating  the  water  and  boiling  the  wort, 
large  establishments  use  a  copper  crowned  with  a  hemispherical  dome,  surrounded 
by  a  pan  which  will  contain  a  succeeding  wort.  The  liquor  is  generally  boiled 
by  steam  in  the  following  way  :  From  the  centre  of  the  dome  rises  a  perpen- 
dicular pipe,  and  from  the  upper  extremity  of  this  pipe  four  inclined  pipes 
descend,  the  lower  extremities  of  which  terminate  near  tue  bottom  of  the  pan, 
and  consequently  in  the  water  or  wort  contained  therein.  By  this  contrivance 
the  steam  which  rises  from  the  copper  must  bubble  up  through  the  fluid  in  the 
pan,  and  speedily  heat  it  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  that  the  instant 
the  copper  is  emptied,  a  fresh  supply  of  liquor  can  be  let  in  to  cover  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  intense  heat  of  the  fare  from  injuring  the  bottom  of 
the  copper,  while  the  successive  fluids  are  heated  by  one  fire.  The  copper  is 
provided  with  two  man-holes,  fitted  with  lids  which  screw  tight  down.  One  of 
these  is  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  man  to  clean  the  copper,  and  by  the 
other  the  hops  arc  introduced ;  the  general  proportion  is  1 1  lb.  of  hops  to  a 
bushel  of  malt.  After  the  first  boiling  with  hops  the  liquor  is  let  oftj  and  the 
wort  k  conveyed  into  the  jack  or  hop-back,  furnished  generally  with  a  cast  iron 
floor  full  of  holes,  so  as  to  drain  the  wort  from  the  hops.  Then  those  left  in  the 
hop-back  are  filled  by  men  into  tubs  which  are  drawn  up  by  a  tackle  worked  by 
the  engine,  and  again  boiled  in  the  copper  with  the  second  and  third  worts. 
From  the  hop-back  the  worts  are  next  conveyed  to  the  coolers.  These  usually 
consist  of  several  floors  or  stages,  erected  in  the  most  any  and  exposed  situation 
which  the  premises  afford.  They  are  surrounded  by  shallow  ledges,  and  the 
wurts  are  pumped  on  to  these  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
current  of  air  operating  upon  a  very  extended  siurface,  they  are  in  the  course  of 
seven  or  eight  hours  cooled  down  to  about  60°,  which  is  the  average  temperature 
for  setting  to  work.  There  are  several  inconveniences  attending  this  method  of 
cooling  :  a  considerable  loss  arises  from  evaporation  ;  the  process  is  tardy  and 
uncertain,  depending  greatly  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
erection  of  such  extensive  and  lofty  buildings  as  are  necessary  adds  considerably 
to  the  expense  of  the  plant.  To  obviate  these  evils,  many  persons  have  pro- 
posed to  cool  the  worts  by  causing  them  to  flow  through  thin  metal  pipes  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water,  and  many  arrangements  for  the  purpose  have  been 
patented.  The  following  one  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bundy.  A  is  a  tub  filled 
with  cold  water,  in  which  is  fixed  a  series  of  metal  pipes,  capable  of  cooling  a 
certain  quantity  of  wort  per  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  The 
wort  may  be  let  to  run  either  direct  from  the  boiler  into  the  hop-back,  or  (as 
convenience  may  permit)  be  ladled  into  B  afler  straining  from  the  hops.  The 
wort  then  passes  from  B  through  the  main  conducting  pipe  C  into  the  series  of 
pipes,  and  is  delivered  out  through  the  cock  D  into  the  gyle  tun,  adjusting  the 
quantity  by  opening  the  cock  more  or  less,  by  which  means  the  heat  of  the 
wort  may  also  be  regulated,  so  that  it  may  run  out  of  the  proper  temperature 
to  be  immediately  fermented.  The  other  vessel  H  is  a  longitudinal  section  of 
a  precisely  similar  vessel  and  apparatus  as  A,  and  consequently  exhibits  a  section 
of  all  the  series  of  pipes,  their  spiral  winding  and  situation.  Now  if,  instead 
of  drawing  the  wort  off  at  D,  as  before  mentioned,  that  cock  were  kept  shut, 
the  wort  would  flow  out  of  the  first  series  of  pipes  contained  in  the  vessel  A, 
into  the  pipe  F,  and  there  ascending  to  its  level,  it  would  descend  and  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  second  series  of  pipes  at  E,  contained  in  vessel  H,  which 
being  kept  constantly  filled  with  cold  water,  condenses  the  vapours,  whilst  it 
rapidly  cools  the  liquid  wort  in  its  extended  circuitous  passage  through  the 
convoluted  series  of  pipes,  till  it  is  dis(;}iarged  at  the  cock  G,  where  it  arrives 


properiy  refrigerated,  in  more  tliati  double  llie  quantity  in  a  given  time  tlian 
would  he  delivered  at  D  if  tiie  vessel  A  alone  were  used.  A  continual  supply 
of  cold  water  is  indiapensable,  which  may  be  pumped  Into  the  tub  H  by  pacing 
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along  the  shoot  I,  and  descending  by  means  of  the  trunk  K  to  the  bottom, 
wbidi  being  led  open,  drives  the  Water  that  has  been  made  warm  by  the  wort 
in  the  pipes,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  from  whence  it  flows  by  the  shoot 
L  into  the  trunk  cf  the  vessel  A,  which  is  sin  '  -->.■"  ^  ., 
meani  the  water  which  is  driven  ofT  at  the 
top  of  the  tub  A  is  much  hotter,  and,  con-  i'  ^ 
■njuenlly,  has  deprived  the  wort  passing  J|J|i, 
thiuugh  the  pipes  of  much  more  heat  than 
in  the  case  of  the  single  tub  A  being  used. 
When  the  tub  A  is  auflicient  by  iuelf  for 
the  purpose  required,  the  cold  water  is  then 
of  course  to  he  pumped  into  the  shoot  L. 
An  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks,  is  represented  in  the  Becampanying 
cut  A  series  of  copper  plates  tinned  are 
first  soldered  together  lengthwise,  and 
another  Bimilar  series  are  connected  with 
the  former,  by  soldering  their  longitudinal 
edges  together  in  such  manner  as  to  leave 
between  them  (except  at  the  edges)  a  space 
of  flbout  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  the;  are 
afterwards  convoluted  into  the  form  shown 
in  tlie  engraving,  and  placed  in  a  tub  or 
cylindrical  vessel ;  within  the  narrow  and 
continuous  chamber  thus  farmed,  the  wort 
it  made  to  flow  from  a  copper  or  reservoir, 
while  the  water  or  other  cooling  fluid  runs 
in  a  contrary  direction,  by  which  arronge- 
ment  the  two  fluids  will  nearly  exchange 
their  temperatures,  the  water  becoming 
heated  and  the  wort  cooled. 
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the  service  pipe  and  cock,  which  brings  on  the  water  from  a  cistern  above ;  it 
enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  the  centre  of  the  convolute,  from  thence 
passing  round  the  coils  it  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  wort  contained  in  the  flat 
chambers,  and  passes  off  in  a  heated  state  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  6,  and 
descends  into  the  trough  c.  The  wort  is  received  at  </,  the  lower  part  of  which 
pipe  has  an  opening  into  the  narrow  convoluted  chamber;  the  wort  circulating 
through  all  these  coils  arrives  at  the  centre,  from  whence  it  descends  and  passes 
out  by  a  pipe/  in  a  cool  state.  At  g  there  is  a  small  curved  pipe,  to  allow  the 
air  in  the  wort  chambers  to  escape;  at  A  is  a  pipe  and  cock  for  discharging  the 
water  in  the  tub  whenever  needful.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  brewing  esta- 
blishments having  entirely  dispensed  with  the  cooling  stages,  but  severu  com- 
bine with  them  the  plan  of  cooling  by  water,  by  surrounding  the  pipe  which 
conveys  the  worts  to  the  fermenting  vessels  with  another  pipe  of  a  few  inches 
larger  diameter,  and  maintaining  a  current  of  cold  water  through  the  same. 
From  the  coolers  the  worts  pass  to  the  large  fermenting  souare,  where  the  yeast 
is  added,  and  where  the  first  fermentation  is  carried  on.  When  the  violence  of 
it  begins  to  subside,  the  liquor  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  a  series  of  circular  or 
square  vats,  ranged  in  double  rows  in  a  large  buucung,  called  the  fermentine- 
house.  In  these  vats  (which  are  all  of  an  equal  height)  the  liquor  purges  itself, 
throwing  up  the  yeast  in  large  quantities,  which,  running  over  the  tops  of  the 
vats,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  beer,  is  conveyed  by  drains  formed  between 
every  double  row  of  vats,  to  cisterns  formed  to  receive  it.  The  beer  which  is 
thus  carried  over  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity  from  a  small  reservoir  on  a 
level  with  the  large  fermenting  square,  and  the  liquor  is  maintained- at  the  same 
level  in  all  the  fermenting  vats  by  means  of  a  ball  cock.  When  the  fermentation 
in  the  vats  has  ceased,  the  beer  is  in  some  establishments  received  into  cisterns 
of  wrought  stone,  built  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  in  which  the  beer  is 
left  to  mellow ;  in  others  it  is  pumped  into  immense  vats,  the  heads  of  whicli 
are  covered  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  to  preserve  them  air-tight 

BRICK.  A  kind  of  factitious  stone,  made  of  a  fatty  earth  formed  into  a 
parallelogram  about  4  inches  broad  by  8  or  9  inches  in  length,  by  a  wooden 
mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  a  clamp,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  building.  Bricks  appear  to  have  been  used  for  architectural  purposes  at  a 
very  remote  period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Israelites  were 
employed  to  make  bricks  in  Egypt ;  and  some  of  the  most  durable  of  the  Greek 
ana  Iloman  monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  constructed  of  this  material.  In  the  East  they  bake  their  bricks  in  the 
sun;  the  Romans  used  them  crude,  only  leaving  them  a  long  time  in  the  air  to 
dry,  about  four  or  five  years.  In  modern  times,  brickmaking  is  no  where  carried 
to  greater  perfection  than  in  Holland,  where  most  of  the  floors  of  the  houses, 
and  frequently  the  streets,  are  paved  with  excellent  and  very  durable  bricks. 
Loam  and  marl  are  in  England  considered  the  best  materials  for  bricks.  The 
former  is  a  natural  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  which  may  be  converted  at  once 
into  bricks;  marl  is  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  clay  m  various  proportions. 
The  neighbourhood  of  London  is  remarkably  adapted  for  the  making  of  bricks, 
the  soil  of  the  whole  surrounding  country  being  clay  at  a  certain  depth,  gene- 
rally below  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  yielding  the  sand 
which  is  used  in  this  maniifacture ;  but  great  practical  carelessness  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  business  as  conducted  there.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  process  as  it  is  usually  conducted  around  the  metropolis :  The  earth  is 
dag  up  in  the  autumn,  and  sufiered  to  remain  in  a  heap  until  the  next  spring, 
that  it  may  be  well  penetrated  by  the  air,  and  particularly  by  the  winter  frosts, 
which,  by  pulverising  the  more  tenacious  particles,  greatly  assists  the  operations 
of  mixing  and  tempering.  In  makins;  up  this  heap  for  the  season,  the  soil  and 
ashes,  or  sand,  are  laid  in  alternate  layers  or  strata,  each  stratum  containing 
such  a  thickness  as  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  may  admit  or  require.  In  tempering 
the  earth,  much  judgment  is  reouired  as  to  the  quantity  or  sand  to  be  tnrown 
into  the  mass,  for  too  much  renaers  the  bricks  heavy  and  brittle,  and  too  little 
leaves  them  liable  to  shrink  and  crack  in  the  burning.  The  addition  of  sear 
coal  ashes,  as  practised  about  London,  not  only  makes  it  work  easy,  but  saves 
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fuel,  as  when  the  mixture  is  afterwards  sufficiently  heated  these  hricks  are 
chiefly  burned  by  the  fuel  contained  in  the  clay.  When  the  brick-making 
season  arrives,  the  heap  is  dug  up,  the  stony  particles  carefully  removed,  and 
the  mass  properly  tempered  by  a  thorough  incorporation  and  intermixture  of 
the  materials,  with  the  addition  of  as  litUe  water  as  possible,  so  as  to  form  a 
toagh  viscous  paste.  If,  in  tliis  operation,  too  much  water  be  used,  the  paste 
will  become  almost  as  dry  and  brittle  as  the  soil  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
order  more  effectually  and  regularly  to  mix  the  loam  and  ashes,  it  is  now 
generally  performed  in  a  sort  of  mill,  named  a  pug  mill.  This  consists  of  a 
large  tub  or  tun,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and  having  an  upright 
bar,  fitted  with  knives,  placed  obliquely.  The  upright  bar  is  turned  by  a  hori- 
zontal lever,  to  which  a  horse  is  attached,  and  the  soil  being  put  in  at  top,  is, 
by  the  revolution  of  the  knives,  forced  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tub 
near  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  removed  to  the  mould  table,  which  is  placed  under 
a  movable  shed,  and  is  strewed  with  dry  sand.  A  girl  rolls  out  a  lump  some- 
what larger  than  the  mould  will  contain.  The  moulder  receives  this  lump  from 
the  girl,  throws  it  into  his  mould  previously  dipped  in  diy  sand,  and  with  a  flat 
smooth  stick  about  8  inches  long,  kept  for  the  purpose  m  a  pan  of  water,  he 
strikes  off  the  overplus  of  the  soil ;  he  then  turns  the  brick  out  of  the  mould 
upon  a  thin  board  rather  larger  than  the  brick,  upon  which  it  is  removed  by  a 
boy,  who  places  it  on  a  light  barrow  of  a  particular  construction,  which  being 
loaded  with  a  certain  number  of  bricks,  they  are  sprinkled  with  sand,  and 
wheeled  to  the  hacks.  The  hacks  for  drying  are  each  wide  enough  for  two 
bricks  to  be  placed  edgeways  across,  with  a  passs^e  between  the  heads  for  the 
admission  of^the  air,  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  which  the  bricks  are  usually 
laid  in  an  angular  direction.  The  hacks  are  usually  carried  eight  bricks  high ; 
the  bottom  bricks  at  the  ends  are  usually  old  ones.  In  showery  weather  the 
hacks  must  be  carefully  covered  with  wheat  or  rye  straw,  unless  sheds  or  roofs 
be  built  over  the  hacks,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  London 
this  is  impracticable,  from  the  very  great  extent  of  the  grounds.  In  fine 
weather  the  bricks  will  be  ready  for  turning  in  a  few  days,  in  doing  which  they 
are  reset  more  open  than  at  fu^t,  and  in  six  or  eight  days  more  they  will  bie 
ready  for  burning.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  bricks  are  commonly  burned  in 
clamps.  In  building  the  clamps,  the  bricks  are  laid  after  the  manner  of  arches 
in  the  kilns,  with  a  vacancy  between  every  two  bricks  for  the  fire  to  play 
through.  The  flue  is  about  the  width  of  a  brick,  carried  straight  up  on  botn 
sides  for  about  three  feet ;  it  is  then  nearly  filled  with  dry  bavms  or  wood,  on 
which  is  laid  a  covering  of  sea  coal  and  cinoers  (or,  as  they  are  termed,  breeze); 
the  arch  is  then  overspanned,  and  layers  of  breeze  are  strewed  over  the  clamp, 
as  well  as  between  the  rows  of  bncks.  When  the  clamp  is  about  six  feet 
wide,  another  flue  is  made  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  first  This  is  repeated 
at  every  distance  of  six  feet  throughout  the  clamp,  which,  when  completed,  is 
surrounded  with  old  bricks,  if  there  be  any  on  the  grounds,  if  not,  with  some 
of  the  driest  of  the  imbaked  ones  reserved  for  the  purpose ;  on  the  top  of  all,  a 
thick  layer  of  breeze  is  laid.  The  wood  is  then  kindled,  which  sets  fire  to  the 
coal ;  and  when  all  is  consumed,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty  or  thirty  days 
if  the  weather  be  tolerable,  the  bricks  are  concluded  to  be  sufficiently  burned. 
To  prevent  the  fire  burning  too  furiously,  the  mouths  of  the  flues  are  stopped 
with  old  bricks,  and  the  outside  of  the  whole  damp  plastered  with  clay ;  and 
against  any  side  particularly  exposed  to  the  rain,  &c.  screens  are  laid,  made  of 
reeds  worked  into  frames  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  a  width  to  admit  of  being 
moved  about  with  ease.  This  is  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  ordinary 
descriptions  of  bricks ;  but  the  superior  sort,  termed  washed  malms  or  marls, 
are  tempered  with  greater  care  and  attention.  For  this  purpose  a  circular 
recess  is  built  about  four  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  diameter,  paved 
at  bottom,  with  a  horse  wheel  ^aced  in  its  centre,  from  which  a  beam  extends 
to  the  outside  for  the  horse  to  turn  it  by.  The  earth  is  then  ndsed  to  a  level 
with  the  top  of  ihe  recess,  and  forms  a  platform  for  the  horse  to  walk  upon. 
Contiguous  to  the  recess  a  well  is  formed  for  supplying  the  recess  with  water, 
which  is  raised  by  a  pump  worked  by  the  horse  wheel.    A  harrow  made  to  fit 
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the  interior  of  the  recess,  thick  set  with  long  iron  teeth,  and  well  loaded,  is 
chained  to  the  beam  of  the  wheel  to  which  the  horse  is  harnessed.  The  soil 
prepared  in  the  heap  in  the  usual  manner  is  brought  in  barrows,  and  distributed 
regularly  round  the  recess,  and  a  quantity  of  chalk  is  added,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  water;  and  the  horse  being  set  m  motion,  drags  the  harrow,  which 
forces  its  way  into  the  soil,  admits  the  water  into  it,  and  by  tearing  and  sepa- 
rating the  particles,  not  only  mixes  the  ingredients,  but  also  affords  an  opportunify 
for  stones  and  other  heavy  matters  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Fresh  clay,  cnalk,  and 
water,  continue  to  be  added  until  the  recess  is  fulL  On  one  side  of  the  recess, 
and  as  near  it  as  possible,  several  hollow  square  pits  are  prepared  about  18 
inches  or  2  feet  deep.  The  soil,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  liquid  paste,  is  diachaiged 
from  the  recess  by  a  sluice,  and  conveyed  by  wooden  troup;iis  to  this  pit.  In 
these  pits  the  fluid  soil  difiUses  itself,  settling  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  remains 
imtil  wanted  for  use,  the  superfluous  moisture  being  drained  or  evaporated  away 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  the  same  as 
for  the  common  sort  of  bricks.  In  the  country,  bricks  are  always  burned  in 
kilns,  whereby  much  waste  \b  prevented,  less  fuel  is  consumed,  and  the  bricks 
are  more  expeditiously  burned.  A  kiln  is  usually  13  feet  long  by  10  feet  6  inches 
wide,  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  will  burn  20,000  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls 
are  about  14  inches  square,  and  incline  inwards  towards  the  top.  The  bricks 
are  set  on  flat  arches,  naving  holes  left  between  them  resembling  lattice  work. 
The  bricks  being  set  in  the  kiln,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  broken  bricks  or 
tiles,  some  wood  is  put  in  and  kindled  to  dry  them  gradually ;  this  is  continued 
till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  smoke  turning  from  a 
darkish  to  a  transparent  colour.  The  buniing  then  takes  place,  and  is  efl&cted 
by  putting  in  brush- wood,  furze,  heath,  &^gots,  &c  ;  but  oefore  these  are  put 
in,  the  mouths  of  the  kiln  are  stopped  with  pieces  of  brick  called  tJunhg^  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  closed  over  with  wet  brick  earth.  Tins  shinlog  is  carried 
just  hieh  enough  to  leave  room  sufficient  to  thrust  in  a  faggot  at  a  time ;  the 
fire  is  then  made  up,  and  continued  till  the  arches  assume  a  whitish  appearance, 
and  the  flames  appear  through  the  top  of  the  kiln,  upon  which  tne  fire  is 
slackened,  and  the  xiln  cooled  by  demes.  This  process  is  continued,  alternately 
heating  and  slackening,  till  the  bricks  are  thoroughly  burned,  which  is  usually 
in  the  space  of  forty-eis ht  hours.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late 
years  to  supersede,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  a  portion  of  the  manual  labour 
now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks ;  ana  although  only  the  most  recent 
of  the  machines  invented  for  this  purpose  have  been  found  to  answer  in  practice, 
several  of  them  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  en^ving  on  the  following  page  repre- 
sents Messrs.  Choice  and  Gibson's  brickmakmg  machine,  a  a  a  a  is  an  upright 
frame,  with  cross  beams  at  top  and  bottom ;  6  care  two  vertical  shafts,  carrjing  two 
horizontal  spur  wheels  d  and  e,  the  teeth  of  which  take  into  one  another;  Uiese 
are  put  in  motion  bv  the  horse  shaft  /  or  any  other  convenient  power.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  b  is  fixed  a  large  cast  iron  collar  ^,  having  three  deep 
mortices;  into  each  of  these  the  end  of  an  iron  arm  h  is  fitted,  with  a  bolt 
passing  through  them  to  form  a  centre,  as  in  a  hinge  joint  To  the  other 
extremity  of  each  of  the  arms  h  is  firmly  fixed,  by  screw-bolts,  a  cast-iron  mould 
box  i,  having  three  divisions  for  three  bricks,  in  which  work  three  stocks  or 
fhlse  bottoms,  having  upright  bolts  passing  through  holes  in  the  top.  B^  the 
revolution  of  the  shaft,  these  mould  boxes,  with  their  arms,  are  successivelj 
carried  up  and  over  the  risers  kk  k^  which  form  circular  curves  in  the  plan, 
and  appear  so  in  the  perspective,  but  are  in  reality  inclined  planes.  At  (  near 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  is  a  smaU  bevelled  wheel,  which  actuates  a  pinion  fixed 
on  the  spindle  of  the  drum  wheel  m  that  passes  under  the  floor  of  the  machine; 
an  endless  strap  passing  round  the  drum  m,  and  another  placed  at  the  required 
distance,  continually  carries  the  bricks  forward  to  their  destination  as  fast  as 
they  are  made,  and  deposited  upon  it  o  is  a  crank  or  lever,  attached  by  a 
joint  to  the  framing,  as  shown,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  roller ;  by 
the  revolution  of  the  wheel  above  die  three  circular  bars  or  cams  rrr^  attached 
to  the  wheel,  successively  act  upon  the  roller,  and  depress  the  crank  o,  which 
first  raises  the  rod  and  weight  9,  and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  crank  is  relieved 


0  drop  and  itrike  the  mould  boxei,  by  which  the 
it  of  them.  1  ii  a  box  of  cast  iron,  containing  water, 
'"  '  'a  a  cuahion,  upon  which  they  next  fall  in 
wBter  b  taken  off;  and  j  is  a  box  of  dry 
taud,  into  which  the  mould  boicB  afterwards  fall,  their  surfaceB  becoming  in 
consequence  Hltghtly  coated  with  sand  previous  to  becoming  charged  witli  clay. 
The  horizontal  wheel  e  worked  fay  d  actuates  the  abaft  c  bearing  the  knives  in 
tbc  pug  mill.  At  the  lower  end  of  llie  shaft  c  is  fixed  the  large  circular  revolving 


bottom  ptate  u,  the  periphery  of  which  being  furnished  with  teeth  or  cogs,  as 
shown,  take  into  the  teeth  of  u  circular  revolving  plate  c,  over  which,  as  ihu 
mould  box  pane*,  Ibe  lower  Burfaee  of  the  bricks  becomes  amooihed.  At  x  is 
a  Rnall  frame,  working  up  and  down  in  a  casing,  with  a  pulley  aud  counter- 
bahnce  weight,  like  a  sash  window ;  it  is  raised  by  the  crank  y  ua  each  mould 
box  passes,  when  three  little  boards  are  placed  across  the  trame  by  a  boy.  Tor 
ihfl  lectptioa  of  the  bricks.    When  these  are  deposited  by  the  means  described, 
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the  frame  drops  below  the  level  of  the  endless  strap  n ;  the  latter  then  receives 
them,  and  carries  them  off  to  their  destination.  At  z  is  fixed  a  flat  box,  which 
acts  as  a  gauee  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  clay  revolving  upon 
the  bottom  plate  n  of  the  pug  mill.  The  operation  of  this  machine  is  as  follows : 
the  clay  being  worked  in  the  ordinary  manner  through  the  pug  mill,  it  passes 
out  at  the  mouth,  (not  shown,  being  on  the  opposite  side,)  from  thencfe  under  a 
flap  which  partly  regulates  the  quantity  on  the  bottom  plate,  and  next  under 
the  gauge,  which  determines  it  precisely.  A  mould  box  having  passed  over  the 
highest  inclined  plane  or  riser  k  first  falls  on  the  stratum  of  clay,  and  chops  out 
three  bricks,  filling  the  moulds  therewith  by  the  fabe  bottoms  rising  up  to  the 
determined  point  from  the  pressure  of  the  clay  against  them  ;  the  moulds,  with 
the  bricks  in  them,  then  slide  over  the  polishing  plate  r,  (which  is  kept  wet  by 
water  constantly  dripping  upon  it  from  a  tub) ;  from  thence  the  moulds  pass  on 
to  the  frame  x,  when  the  weight  g  strikes  against  the  protruded  bolts  of  the 
false  bottoms,  and  pushes  out  the  bricks  upon  the  boards  on  the  frame ;  the 
frame  then  descends  two  or  three  inches  by  their  weight,  and  delivers  the  boards 
upon  the  endless  strap,  which,  being  constantly  in  motion,  carries  the  bricks 
away  to  be  deposited  on  the  hacks.  The  mould  box  being  discharged  is  then 
carried  upon  its  roller  up  the  first  riser  A:,  drops  into  the  water,  thence  rises  again, 
falls  upon  the  cushion,  next  into  the  sand  box,  whence  ascending  again,  the 
highest  inclined  plane  being  duly  prepared,  it  falls  again  upon  the  bottom  plate 
of  the  pug  mill,  and  chops  out  three  more  bricks,  diuing  which  period  each 
mould  box  has  operated  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  brick-making  machinery  invented  by 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  erected  by  him  for  the  Patent  Brick  Company;  it  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  a  is  the  main  horizontal  shaft  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  steam  engine  or  other  first  mover ;  6  is  a  hopper-formed  vessel, 
technically  termed  the  puc;  mill,  in  which  the  clay  and  other  materiab  are  tem- 
pered and  mixed  up :  it  is  for  this  purpose  furnished  with  cross  iron  bars,  or 
blades  of  steel;  part  of  these  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  hollow  vertical  shaft  c,  and 
the  remainder  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  pug  miU,  and  they  are  so  arranged, 
that  those  fixed  to  the  shafl  cut  in  as  they  revolve  between  the  others.  The 
clay  is  delivered  into  the  hopper  or  pug  mill  by  an  endless  chain  of  buckets  (in 
the  same  manner  as  ballast  is  raised  m  the  Thames) ;  it  is  then  cut  up  and 
tempered  by  the  knives  and  bars  in  the  pug  mill,  and  gradually  descending,  it  falls, 
or  rather  is  forced  by  the  superincumbent  pressure  upon  the  circular  inclined 
plane  d,  which  consists  of  a  single  thread  or  spiral  turn  of  a  very  large  screw, 
occupying  the  whole  internal  space  of  the  lower  cylindrical  end  of  the  mOl, 
where  it  is  exhibited  in  section.  This  screw  or  circular  inclined  plane  is  fixed  to 
the  central  shaft  passing  longitudinally  the  hollow  shaft,  and  a  slow  reversed 
motion  is  given  to  it,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel  acting  upon  pinions  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  firame.  The  blades  on  the  hollow  shaft,  revolve  in  the 
pug  mill  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  turns  in  a  minute,  grinding  and  dividing  the 
materials  much  more  completely  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  brick-making.  In 
this  attenuated  state  the  materials  are  forced  upon  the  circular  inclined  plane  of 
the  screw,  and  as  this  slowly  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction  at  the  rate  of  five 
turns  in  a  minute,  it  takes  hold  of  the  clay  (by  a  peculiar  adaptation  not  easily 
described),  and  forces  it  out  of  the  mill,  in  a  very  compact  state,  into  a  recep- 
tacle below :  of  this,  one  side  is  always  in  immediate  contact  with  the  moulcfs, 
and  those  two  sides  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  former  side  are  closed  by 
iron  cheeky  between  which  the  lever  or  forcing  flap  ft  acts  by  pressure,  and, 
fitting  closely,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  clay,  so  that  it  can  only  pass  into  the 
moulds.  These  moulds  are  placed  round  the  periphery  of  a  circular  frame  e 
made  of  flat  iron  rings,  fixed  upon  bars  or  spokes,  and  turning  upon  a  ^xed 
shaft.  There  are  twenty-five  of  these  moulding  boxes  in  one  circle ;  but  as  the 
frame  e  may  be  of  any  breadth,  it  may  contain  twice  twenty-five  or  tlirice 
twenty-five  on  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  provided  that  the  engine  is 
capable  of  afibrding  sufficient  power  or  force  to  cut  or  mould  so  many  bricks  at 
each  revolution.  Each  moulding  box  is  furnished  with  a  false  or  movable 
bottom,  to  which  rods  are  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  out  the  brick 


when  moulded,  and  drawing  back  Ihe  boUam  to  its  place  to  receive  a  fmh 
portion  of  the  day.  The  manner  in  nhicb  theie  operations  are  peifonned  ii 
estremelj  dmple  and  ingenioui.  The  endi  of  each  of  the  moulding-box  rodi 
are  bent  at  right  anglei,  and  an  eccentric  piece  fit  to  fixed,  that,  as  the  mould* 
revolve,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  aunace  of  each  is  covered  by  being  in 
contact  with  (he  clay,  it  gradually  draws  back  the  false  bottom,  and  with  it  the 
clay,  which  is  also  urged  on  by  the  circular  inclined  plane  d;  and  to  render  the 
bricki  (olid  and  compact,  a  powerful  pressure  is  applied  to  them  by  means  of 


the  flap  forcer  n,  to  which  a  backward  and  forward  motion  is  eiven  by  the 
inflating  at  a  rod  attached  to  a  revolving  crank.  The  moulding  boxes,  imme- 
diately they  are  thus  filled,  are  subjected  alternately  to  the  action  of  a  steel 
scraper,  which  levels  and  smooths  their  surface,  and  is  made  to  operate  by  the 
prenure  of  springs.  The  bricks,  now  completely  formed  and  fast  io  their 
moulds,  pass  downwards  in  their  revolution,  which  brings  the  ends  of  the  rods 
under  Ihe  operation  of  a  cyUndrical  roller,  with  grooves  made  round  it  at  equal 
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distances ;  into  these  grooves  the  ends  of  the  rods  successively  pass,  which  in 
their  revolution  force  out  the  rods,  and  thereby  push  out  the  bricks  from  the 
moulds  on  to  boards  placed  nnderneath  to  receive  them.  The  bricks  thus  made 
are  carried  forward  to  the  hacks  or  drying  house,  upon  an  endless  web  or  chain 
t »,  to  which  a  continued  motion  is  communicated  by  the  revolution  of  the  two 
polygonal  drums  or  wheels  k  k  placed  at  the  requisite  distance  asunder.  The 
upper  part  of  the  engraving  shows  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine,  and  the 
lower  part  a  section  of  it;  and  although  these  views  serve  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  show  the 
gearing  by  which  the  several  motions  are  produced ;  we  will  therefore  attempt 
to  describe  it  as  follows :  Upon  the  horizontal  shafl  a  (which  makes  2|  revolutions 
per  minute,)  is  fixed  a  toothed,  bevelled  wheel,  which  drives  a  bevelled  pinion  on 
an  upright  shaft  (not  shown)  ;  nearly  at  the  top  of  this  a  spur  wheel  is  fixed, 
which  works  into  a  pinion  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  hollow  shafl  c, 
which  carries  the  knives  or  blades  in  the  pug  mill.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  this 
upright  shaft  is  also  fixed  a  pinion,  which  works  into  an  intermediate  pinion 
turning  upon  an  axis.  This  intermediate  pinion  acts  upon  another  pinion 
affixed  to  the  internal  shaft,  communicating  a  slow  and  reversed  motion  to  it,  and 
also  the  circular  inclined  plane  affixed  to  it ;  at  the  lower  end,  on  the  main  hori- 
zontal shaft,  is  fixed  a  spur  wheel  tn,  which  gives  motion  to  the  crank  and  to  the 
flap  forcer  connected  to  it.  o,  in  the  separate  figure,  gives  the  form  of  the 
shelves  comprising  the  drying  apparatus,^-Mr.  Leahy  proposing  to  dry  bricks 
either  by  flues  or  oy  steam,  insteaa  of  ranging  them  in  hacks  exposed  to  the 
variations  and  inclemences  of  the  weather, — by  which  means  it  is  presumed  that 
the  bricks  will  be  rendered  dry  enough  for  burning,  either  in  kilns  or  clamps, 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  the  common  methml,  and  the  process  may  be 
carried  on  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  If  drying  by  flues  be  resorted  to, 
a  drying  house  must  be  furnished  with  proper  stages,  and  shelves  must  be  pro- 
vided. Around  and  across  the  lower  part  of  these,  flues  framed  either  of  bncks 
or  cast  iron  are  to  be  placed,  through  which  flame  or  heated  air  is  to  be  conveyed. 
In  drying  by  steam,  the  vapour  is  conveyed  from  the  boiler  through  cast  iron 
pipes  throughout  the  drying  house,  and  boards  are  arranged  upon  stages  (similar 
to  those  in  the  separate  figure),  so  as  to  leave  intervals  between  the  rows  of 
bricks,  and  to  prevent  their  touching  one  another. 

Nath*t  Patent  Brick-making  Machinery,  This  invention,  which  we  have 
now  to  describe,  is  the  only  one  we  believe  that  has  yet  been  brought  into  suc- 
cessful operation ;— owing  probably  to  the  circumstance  of  the  patentee  Twho  is 
a  large  tile  and  brick  manufacturer  at  Market  Rasen,  in  Lineolnshire,)  naving 
perseveringly  applied  that  intimate  knowledge  of  his  art  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  long  practical  experience.  The  leading  features  of  Mr.  Nash's 
mechanism  consist  m  the  application  of  separate  or  detached  moulds  of  a  par- 
ticular construction  to  a  senes  of  mould  boxes,  which  are  consecutively  brought 
into  action,  in  the  employment  of  heaters,  placed  in  contact  with,  or  contiguous 
to,  the  fresh  bricks,  during  the  process  of  tneir  being  moulded ;  and  in  lieu  of 
sand,  which  is  generally  used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  bricks  to  the 
moulds,  employing  elastic  absorbent  substances,  such  as  cloth  saturated  with 
water.  In  the  subjoined  engravings.  Fig,  1  represents  a  firont  elevation,  and 
Fig,  2  an  end  elevation  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machine.  A  vertical  shaft 
a  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  cyknder  or  pug  mill  b  by  any  adequate  force  acting 
upon  the  bevelled  wheel  c.  A  number  of  broad  steel  or  iron  blades  d  d  d  axe 
attached  to  the  shaft  a,  their  surfaces  being  set  at  such  an  angle  as  will  cause 
them  during  their  revolution  to  pass  neany  in  contact  with  uie  edges  of  two 
other  sets  of  knives  e  e  e  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder,  by  which 
means  the  clay  and  other  materials  with  which  the  mill  is  charged  are  tempered 
and  amalgamated,  and  then  forced  into  the  hopper  f,  fixed  to  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  pug  milL  This  hopper  is  divided  into  two  equal  chambers  by  a 
verticid  blade  or  knife,  which  separates  the  materials  into  equal  portions,  wmch 
are  supplied  to  the  moulds  in  a  compact  state.  The  moulds  are  lodged  in 
rectangular  cavities  at  equal  distances  m  the  periphery  of  two  polvgonal  drums 
g  h;  these  cavities  are  marked  1  to  12,    To  one  face  or  side  of  tne  drums  are 
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Btlaehed  mo  toolhed  wheels,  gearing  inlo  cnch  ullicr  ao  as  id  revolve  in  0|>paiili' 
directions  when  motion  ia  conimunicated  to  ojie  of  ihem.  These  wheels  lyiii^ 
at  the  back  of  Fiy.  1  cannot  be  seen,  but  one  of  them  is  shewn  ut  i  in  Fig.  '>. 
The  mouldn,  after  being  filled  wjtli  the  plastic  material,  are  pushed  out  from  tlieir 


reecMM  by  meBiw  of  piitaiu  at  m  m,  saol;  fittiDg  the  racenei,  and  iliding  upon 
pwaltel  rods  flxed  to  the  rimi  of  each  drum.  To  each  piston  u  attached,  by 
a  short  rod,  a  croaa  head,  iliding  upon  (he  parallel  roit,  and  having  at  each  end 
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msll  anli-friclion  wheels  p  p,  which,  by  tbe  molion  pven  to  the  machinFrj, 
iiiiie  in  contact  with  s  iatger  wheel  7  pi  eed  eccentrically,  which  thui  raita 


titr  pitloni.  Bnil  the  moulds  which  lie  upon  them  (re  then  removed  liy  hnnd  nnH 
emptied.    During  thia  latter  proc«M  the  emptied  mould  receiver  will  have  pH'ned 
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over  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  wheel  g,  and  the  piston  will  be  dcfcending  when 
the  Mtendiint  places  the  emptied  mould  in  its  former  gituation,  to  be  tilled  agaui 
ftom  the  hopper  aa  it  paues  jnder  it.  Between  each  of  the  rectangular  mould 
boxes  are  lomied  a  aeries  of  wedge-shaped  boxes,  termed  by  the  patentees 
"  hollow  sectors,"  into  each  of  which  ia  placed  a  red-hot  iron,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  expel  (be  superfluous  moisture  from  the  nevly-formed  brick,  Sic.  in  order 
that  the  manufacture  may  he  conducted  in  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer. 
These  irons  are  heated  in  the  kiln  tires.  The  axes  of  the  polygoual  drums 
revolve  in  plummer-blocks,  supported  upon  a  strong  frame  t;  but  as  the  polj- 
gonal  drums  revolve  in  close  contact,  the  plummer-blocks  are  free  to  slide  in 
grooves  in  the  Irame,  and  the  wheels  are  kept  in  contact  by  tlie  action  of  strong 
belical  springs  I,  which  press  against  the  plummer-blocks,  the  other  end  of  the 
tpringa  abutting  against  a  reguTatine  screw.  In  the  middle  of,  and  underneath, 
the  horizontal  frame  (,  ii  fixed  a  knife  u  (supported  in  its  place  by  a  spiral 
spring),  which  separates  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  superfluous  materials 
from  each  mould,  as  the  latter  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  former.  As  some 
redundancy  of  material  may  still  be  letl  after  the  operation  of  the  knife  u, 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  moulds  in  motion  undergoes  a  similar  treatment 
fhlm  two  other  knives  n  d,  fixed  to  the  foimdation  plate  w  of  the  machine,  A 
trough  or  cistern  i  i  containing  water,  is  placed  under  each  of  the  drums,  the 
lowest  sides  of  which  come  in  contact  with  a  cylinder  y,  covered  with  strong 
coarse  cloth  or  other  suitable  absorbent  substance,  which,  as  it  revolves,  takes  up 
the  water  and  delivers  it  to  the  moubis,  as  before  mentioned.  These  cylinder! 
are  moimted  on  elastic  bearings,  and  derive  their  motion  from  pinions  on  tlieir 
axes,  actiuted  by  the  toothed  wheels  on  the  drums.  In  the  centre  of  the  foun- 
da^on  plate  there  is  a  cavity,  or  pit,  for  the  reception  of  the  superfluous  clay  or 
other  materials,  which  are  removed  at  pleasure.  The  pug  mill  has  a  door  in  it, 
for  the  convenience  of  cleaning  it  out  when  requisite  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  machine  is  supported  by  three  columns  x  x  z.  The  polygonal 
drums  are  driven  by  a  let  of  whecli  tying  at  the  back  of  Fig.  1,  and  therefore 
in  that  figure  shown  hy  dotted  circles.  No.  I  is  •  band  whed,  which  drives  the 
rest;  it  is  affixed  to  one  of  the  columns,  and  has  a  pinion  2  attached  to  it,  that 
drives  a  larger  wheel  3,  running  loose  on  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  drums.  This 
last  propels  another  large  wheel  4,  fixed  on  tlie  shaft  of  the  other  drum,  gearing 
into  each  other;  they  are  driven  round  together,  but  in  opposite  directions. 
Since  our  drawings  of  this  machine  were  taken,  we  understand  that  tbe  patentee 
has  made  some' improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  his  driving  wheel,  which 
renders  the  action  of  the  parts  very  steady  and  uniform.  In  case  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  boys,  or  other  attendants  of  the  machine,  in  not  removing  the 
bricks  or  tiles  after  the  moulds  containing  them  have  passed  the  centre  of  the 
eccentric  wheel,  they  fall  back  into  their  former  position,  and  pass  round  to  the 
place  of  delivery,  lu  before,  without  any  damage  whatever  being  done  to  tbe 
machine.  Having  explained  the  general  arrwigement  and  operation  of  the 
machine,  there  remains  to  be  described  the  construction  of  the  detached  moulds. 
fig.  3  repreaenls  a  aide  view,  and  fig.  4  an  end  view,  of  one  of  theie.   The  ends 


Pig.  i.  Fig.  3. 


> 


3! 


of  the  mould  IS,  lB,aremadeof  wood,  plated  at  the  edges  with  iron,  and  fastened 
<ni  by  Bcrewi,  •>  Men  in  Fig.  3.  Tbe  bottom  19  ii  also  of  wood,  but  cased  in  a 
•trongfraraeof  caat  h'oa,  and  at  its  two  extremidea  are  jointed  to  tbe  ends  IS,  IS, 
to  at  to  open  only  a  little  way,  for  allowing  the  hrick  to  separate  freely  from  it 
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upon  inrertiiis  the  mould.  Thii  effect  u  facilitated  by  lining  the  interior  of  the 
nionid  with  cloth,  which,  although  constantly  in  a  wet  etate,  admite  air  to  pam 
through  it!  intenticei  when  the  clay  ie  forced  into  the  mould,  so  that  when  the 
brick  ia  •fUnrardi  forced  out,  the  moiiture  of  the  doth,  and  the  tpring  of  the 
confined  air,  deliven  the  brick  uniformly  clean,  without  the  adhedon  of  any 
clay.  It  will  he  obterved  thut  the  two  ends  IB  of  the  mould  hare  each  ■ 
cavity ;  theie  cavitiei  receive  the  finKcn  of  the  workman  when  he  taket  hold 
of  the  mould,  which  he  afterwaidi  inverti.  drawing  back  the  endi  18  at  tha 
instant,  and  preuing  with  his  thumb  upon  the  icrew  headi  21  21,  the  other  cndi 
of  which  are  attached  to  a  piale  22  underneath  the  cloth  lining  of  the  bottom, 
ai  ahown  by  dota,  caiiginf;  the  brick  to  be  immediately  diaengeged.  The  two 
■idea  of  the  brick  not  included  in  the  detached  mould  are  fonned  by  the  pai- 
tition  between  the  mould  bozei  and  the  hollow  secton.  The  forms  and  dimen- 
■ionl  of  the  detached  moulds  are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  artielet 
to  be  prodaced  therefrom.  For  adapting  the  machine  to  make  tiles,  or  other 
articles  of  a  greater  length  than  a  bnck,  two  movable  blocki,  which  usually  lie 
iniide  the  hopper,  to  contract  its  lower  dimensions,  are  taken  out.  In  the 
making  of  drain  tilei,  and  other  articles  having  cavitiei  within  them,  jointed 
hoTsei  or  cores  are  employed ;  the  plastic  matter  is  forced  around  them  by  the 
action  of  the  machine  in  the  same  manner  as  in  forming  a  brick,  and  the  sub- 
sequent operations  are  also  the  same,  except  th|tt  in  the  removal  or  delivery  of 
such  tiles  from  their  moulds,  suitable  adaptations  are  made  to  prevent  tbeir  being 
pressed  or  even  touched  by  the  hand.  The  annexed  Fa,  5  exhibits  anothH 
arrangement  employed  by  Mr.  Nanh  for  making  flat  tiles,  flooring  tiles,  &e. 
of  any  required  breadth  and  thickness.    This  cut  only  repreaents  the  lowar 


Fig.S. 


:  machins,  the  upper  bcmg  the  tame 
To  the  bottom  of  the  pug  mill  ia  fi: 


fixed  a  ftmnel- shaped  hopper  33, 


the  materials  in  which,  after  being  forced  throiuh  a  mouth  21,'^form^of  the 
required  ehape,  arc  received  upon  boards  25,  and  when  cut  to  the  ] 


.       -  Je  proper  length, 

■e  removed  to  sheds  for  drying.     In  order  to  equalise  the  eurface  of  the  cIbt 
after  it  has  come  out  of  the  hopper,  a  roller  26  turning  in  bearings  on  a  cutved 
a  hinge  joiiit,  gives  to  the  materia]  any  pressure  that  maj 


ami,  which  is  fixed  tc 
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be  required,  by  loading  it  accordingly.  The  dotted  lines  27,  27  in  the  same 
figure,  exhibit  another  fuunel-shaped  hopper,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pipes 
or  tubes,  by  means  of  a  centre  core  28,  between  which  and  the  cylindncal 
continuation  of  the  hopper,  the  material  is  forced  by  the  action  of  the  pug  mill, 
and  produces  a  tube,  which,  after  having  made  a  certain  length  of,  is  cut  off,  the 
tube  being  turned  round,  to  render  the  inside  smooth  previously  to  its  being 
removed.  The  patentee  states  that  this  machine  may  be  used  with  either  one  or 
two  horse  power ;  that  when  used  with  one  horse  power,  the  product  is  about  700 
per  hour,  or  8000  per  day  ;  to  do  which  requires  the  services  of  two  men  and 
eight  boys,  occasioning  an  esqpense  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  1000.  With  two  horse  power  employed,  the  production  is  double,  or  16,000 
per  day;  but  the  quality  of  the  bricks,  which  the  editor  has  seen,  is  equal  to 
those  which  are  usually  finished  by  grinding  the  surfaces  by  hand.  The  saving 
of  labour  in  the  production  is  about  two  shillings  per  1000 ;  but  the  quality 
rendering  them  worth  five  shillings  per  1000  more  in  the  market,  the  advantage 
of  making  by  the  machine,  where  good  bricks  are  required,  is  equal  to  seven 
shillings  per  1000. 

BRIDGE.  A  structure  with  one  or  more  transverse  apertures,  raised  for 
the  convenience  of  passing  a  river,  canal,  valley,  &c.,  and  formed  of  various 
materials,  as  timber,  stone,  iron,  &c.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  bridges 
were  composed  of  lintels  of  wood  stretching  mm  oank  to  bank,  or,  if  this  were 
impracticable,  resting  on  piers  or  posts  fiGced  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  in 
Chma  many  considerable  structures  of  this  kind  are  still  to  be  seen.  As 
experience  showed  the  defects  of  these  early  attempts,  improved  modes  of 
construction  naturally  followed.  In  a  strong  current,  the  frequent  piers  or  posts 
necessary  for  the  support  of  lintels,  would,  by  contracting  the  water  way,  increase 
it  to  a  torrent,  obstructive  of  navigation,  and  ruinous  to  the  piers  themselves. 
In  constructing  bridges  over  rapid  rivers,  it  would,  therefore,  be  found  essential 
to  their  stability  that  the  openings  between  the  supporters  should  be  as  wide  as 
possible,  and  every  facility  given  to  the  firee  passage  of  the  water;  and  as  this 
could  only  be  effected  by  arches  or  trusses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
inventions  were  perfected  before  bridges  became  common.  The  most  ancient 
bridges  which  we  know  of,  are  the  work  of  the  Romans,  unless  we  except  some 
of  the  stone  bridges  in  China,  with  whose  antiquity  we  are  imacquainted ;  some 
of  tliese  latter  are  turned  on  arches  in  the  usual  manner,  and  others  built  with 
stones  from  5  to  10  feet  in  length,  so  cut  as  each  to  form  the  segment  of  an  arch. 
The  Roman  bridges  generally  consisted  of  a  horizontal  road,  supported  on  one 
or  more  semicircular  arches.  Of  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that  built  by  Trajan 
across  the  Danube  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  magnificent.  It  is  described 
by  Dion  Cassius  as  consisting  of  twenty  piers  of  squared  stone,  each  of  them 
rising  120  feet  above  the  foundations^  60  feet  in  width,  with  a  water  way  between 
every  two  of  170  feet,  which  was  consequently  the  span  of  the  arch,  so  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  bridge  was  nearly  1,500  yards.  It  was  destroyed  by  Adrian, 
lest  it  should  afford  a  passage  to  the  barbarians  into  the  empire,  and  some  of 
the  piers  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  town  of  Warkel,  in  Hungary.  The  next 
considerable  Roman  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Pont  du  Garde,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  bridge  over  the  Gardon,  and  an  aqueduct  for  supplying  the 
people  of  Nismes  with  water.  The  bridge,  which  consists  of  six  arches,  is  465 
feet  in  length,  and  supports  a  second  series  of  eleven  arches,  which  are  con- 
tinued beyond  the  extremities  of  the  bridge,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  on  each  side ;  it  is  about  780  feet  long.  Over  these  is  a  third 
series  of  thirty-five  arches,  much  smaUer  than  those  below,  850  feet  in  length, 
supporting  a  canal  on  a  level  with  two  mountains,  along  which  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  Nismes  by  a  continued  aqueduct  lliis  extraordinary  edifice  is 
built  with  very  large  stones,  held  together  by  iron  cramps  without  cement,  and 
.remains  in  excellent  preservation  to  the  present  day.  The  whole  height  is  190 
feet  above  the  lower  river.  We  may  also  briefly  notice  the  bridge  of  St.  Esprit, 
near  Lyons,  which  is  of  Roman  origin,  and  is  800  yards  in  length ;  it  is  very 
crooked,  and  bends  in  several  places,  forming  many  unequal  angles  in  those 
parts  where  the  river  has  the  strongest  current.     The  bridge  over  the  Tajo,  at 
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Valenza  de  Alcantara,  about  25  miles  from  Madrid,  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
is  raised  200  feet  above  the  water,  is  670  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  only  six 
arches.  Near  the  old  town  of  Brionde,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  is 
a  stupendous  bridge  of  one  arch,  the  largest  with  which  we  are  acquamted.  The 
span  of  the  arch  is  181  feet ;  its  greatest  height  from  the  level  of  the  water  to  the 
intrados  68  feet  8  inches ;  and  the  breadth  13.  It  is  attributed  to  the  Romans. 
The  following  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  bridges  of  modem  date :  The 
bridfi;e  of  Avignon,  over  the  Rhone,  begim  in  1176,  and  finished  in  1188.  It 
consisted  of  eighteen  arches,  and  was  about  1000  feet  in  lene^th.  It  was  destroyed 
by  a  violent  inundation  of  the  Rhone  in  1699 ;  many  of  the  ruinous  decayed 
arches  still  remain.  The  Rialto,  at  Venice,  was  beeun  in  1588,  and  finished  in 
1591,  after  a  design  of  Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti.  It  consists  of  a  bold  flat  arch, 
nearly  100  feet  wide,  and  only  23  reet  in  height  firom  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
aqueduct  bridge  of  Alcantara,  near  Lisbon,  begun  in  1713,  and  finished  in  1732, 
consists  of  thirty-five  arches,  of  various  dimensions ;  the  eighth  is  the  grand 
arch,  which  is  108  feet  5  inches  in  the  span,  and  227  feet  in  height;  the  other 
arches  run  from  21  feet  10  inches  to  72  feet  in  width;  the  total  length  of  the 
piers  and  arches  is  2464  feet  The  bridge  of  Neuilly,  which  crosses  the  Seine, 
built  between  the  years  1768  and  1780,  by  M.  Perronet.  It  is  level  on  the  top, 
and  consists  of  five  equal  arches,  128  feet  (English),  with  a  rise  of  32  feet 
(Enelish).  The  arches,  which  are  elliptic,  are  composed  of  1 1  arcs,  or  circles, 
of  different  diameters.  The  upper  portion  of  the  arch  was  formed  with  a  circle 
of  160  feet  radius,  but  after  removing  the  centres,  became  flattened  to  an  arc 
of  a  circle  of  259  feet  radius,  the  rise  of  the  cur\'e  in  a  length  of  33  feet 
amounting  to  no  more  than  6  inches.  The  bridge  of  Orleans,  over  the  Loire, 
built  by  M.  Hupean,  between  the  years  1750  and  1760.  It  comprises  nine  oval 
arches,  described  from  three  centres  which  sprine  at  12  inches  above  low  water. 
The  centre  arch  is  106  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  30  feet;  the  others  gradually 
decrease  in  width  as  they  approach  the  shores.  The  whole  length  of  the  bridge 
is  1,100  feet  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkame 
bribes  in  our  own  country,  beginning  with  those  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  The 
Gothic  triangular  bridge  of  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  structure  remaining  entire  in  this  country,  and  for  singularity  of 
construction  and  boldness  of  design  may  vie  with  any  bridge  in  Europe.  It 
was  erected  about  the  year  860,  and  is  formed  by  three  semicircles,  whose  bases 
stand  in  the  circumferences  of  a  circle,  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  uniting 
at  top.  The  ascent  on  either  side  of  the  semicircular  arches  is  by  steps  paved 
with  small  stones,  and  so  steep  that  foot  passengers  only  can  go  over  the  bridge. 
The  first  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  London  was  of  wood,  and  was  built  in  tne 
reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  between  the  years  993  and  1016 ;  in  1163  it  was  repaired, 
or  rather  rebuilt  of  timber ;  and  in  1 176  the  late  stone  bridge  was  begun  under 
Henry  II.,  and  was  finished  in  the  reign  of  John,  a.d.  1209.  It  had  originally 
twenty  small  locks  or  arches.  The  length  was^940  feet,  the  height  44,  and  the 
clear  width  between  the  parapets  47  feet  In  1758  the  bridge  underwent  a 
very  extensive  repair,  and  two  of  the  centre  arches  were  thrown  into  one.  The 
piers  were  from  15  to  35  feet  thick,  with  enormous  starlings  projecting  on  each 
side,  so  that  when  the  tide  was  above  the  starlings  the  greatest  water  way  was 
only  540  feet,  scarcely  half  the  breadth  of  the  nver ;  and  when  the  water  was 
below  them,  the  water  way  became  reduced  to  204  feet,  causing  a  most  dan- 
gerous fall  at  low  water.  In  1823  further  repairs  having  become  necessary,  and 
tne  obstructions  which  the  old  bridge  opposed  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
becoming  the  subject  of  much  complaint,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a  full 
account.  The  longest  bridge  in  England  is  that  built  by  Bernard,  abbot  of 
Burton,  over  the  Trent,  at  Burton,  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  all  of  squared 
free-stone,  is  strong  and  lofty,  and  is  1545  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  arches.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  bridges  m  Great  Britain  is  that 
over  the  Taaf,  in  Glamorganshire,  called,  in  Welsh,  Poniu  ty  Prvdd^  built  by 
William  Edwards,  an  uneducated  mason  of  the  country.  Two  bridges  which  he 
had  constructed  at  the  same  spot  had  failed ;  the  first,  after  standing  2\  y^on^ 
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had  been  carried  away  by  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Taa^  swelled 
by  heavy  rains  and  considerable  tributary  streams ;  the  second  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ponderous  work  over  the  haunches  forcing  out  the  key  stones 
beiore  the  parapet  was  finished.  Undismayed  by  these  misfortunes,  Edwards 
resumed  the  attempt,  and  by  means  of  cylindrical  holes  through  the  haunches, 
80  reduced  their  weight,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  from  them  ;  and 
the  third  bridge,  which  he  completed  in  1751,  has  stood  ever  since.  The  present 
bridge  consists  of  a  sinele  arch  of  140  feet  span,  and  35  feet  high,  being  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  of  175  feet  diameter.  In  eacn  haunch  there  are  three  cylindrical 
openings  running  through  from  side  to  side.  The  diameter  of  the  lowest  is  9 
feet,  of  the  next  6  feet,  and  of  the  uppermost  3  feet.  The  width  of  the  bridge 
is  about  1 1  feet  To  strengthen  it  horizontally,  it  is  made  widest  at  the  abut- 
ments, from  which  it  contracts  towards  the  centre  by  seven  offsets,  so  that  the 
roadway  is  1  foot  9  inches  wider  at  the  extremities  than  in  the  middle.  The 
bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Labalye.  It  is 
1,220  feet  long,  and  44  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  thirteen  large,  and  two  small 
arches.  The  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  76  feet,  that  of  the  next  is  4  feet  less ; 
and  in  the  others  it  eoes  on  progressively  decreasing  4  feet  in  each,  except  the 
two  small  arches,  which  are  25  feet  each.  The  arches  are  semicircular,  and 
spring  from  about  2  feet  above  low  water  mark,  leaving  a  free  water  way  of 
870  Kei,  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1750,  and  cost  218,800/.  Blackfiriars 
bridge  was  planned  and  built  by  Mr.  R.  Mylne,  between  1760  and  1771.  It  is 
999  feet  long,  and  43  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  has  9  elliptical  arches.  The  centre 
arch  is  100  feet,  and  the  four  arches  on  either  side  decrease  gradually  towards 
the  shore,  being  98,  93,  83,  and  70  feet  respectively,  leaving  a  clear  water  way 
of  788  feet.  Tne  cost  of  erection  amounted  to  152,840/.  Numerous  neat  and 
eleeant  stone  bridges  have  since  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Of  these  we  shall  briefly  mention  the  Tees  bridge,  at  Winston, 
in  Yorkshire,  consisting  of  a  single  arch  of  108  feet  span,  designed  by  Sir  T. 
Robinson ;  one  at  Kiln,  of  five  elliptical  arches,  of  72  feet  span  each ;  and  the 
aqueduct  bridge  on  the  river  Lune,  consisting  of  five  arches  of  70  feet  span, 
both  bv  Mr.  Kennie ;  Essex  bridge,  Sarah's  bridge,  and  Carlisle  bridge,  each 
over  the  Lifiey ;  that  at  Aberdeen,  designed  by  Mr.  Telford ;  and  another, 
over  the  Dee,  by  the  same  gentleman.  But  the  most  magnificent  structure 
of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and,  possibly,  in  Europe,  is  that  across  the 
Thames,  nearly  midway  between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  bridges,  named 
Waterloo  bridge.  The  project  for  a  bridge  at  this  part  of  the  river  originated 
with  Mr.  G.  Dodd,  about  the  year  1805,  but  from  the  opposition  made  by 
various  parties  whose  interests  were  affected  by  the  scheme,  it  was  not  until 
June  1809  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  incorporating  a  company 
for  carrying  the  idea  into  effect;  and  Mr.  Rennie  having  been  appointed  engi- 
neer to  the  company  in  June,  1810,  he  furnished  two  designs,  one  of  seven, 
and  the  other  of  nine  arches,  the  latter  of  which  was  finally  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  ordered  to  be  put  in  execution.  This  noble  bridge  has  a 
level  roadway,  and  contains  nine  elliptical  arches,  each  having  a  span  of  120 
feet,  and  a  rise  of  35  feet,  leaving  a  clear  height  of  30  feet  above  high  water 
spring  tides,  and  forming  a  water  way  of  1080  feet.  The  length  of  the  bridge 
between  the  abutments  is  1380  feet,  and  its  width  between  the  parapets  42 
feet  4  inches.  The  roads  or  approaches  to  each  end  of  the  pier  are  70  feet 
wide  throughout,  except  just  at  the  entrance  from  the  Strand,  and  are  carried 
over  a  series  of  semicircmar  brick  arches  of  16  feet  span  each.  The  approach 
on  the  Surrey  /side  is  formed  by  thir^-nine  of  these  arches,  besides  an  ellip- 
tical arch  of  26  feet  span,  over  the  Narrow- Wall  road,  and  a  small  embank- 
ment about  165  yards  long,  having  an  easy  and  gradual  ascent  of  not  more 
than  1  foot  in  34. 

The  length  of  the  brick  arches  in  the  Surrey  approach  is      766  feet. 

Ditto Strand  approach    .       310 

Length  of  bridge  between  the  abutments 1380 

Total  length  of  bridge  and  brick  arches  .     .     2456  feet. 


It  ihould  be  mentioned  as  a  proor  oT  the  excellent  manner  in  wbich  thii 
nuble  ttrneture  Iius  been  execute^  that  on  removing  the  centering,  the  ^eatsK 
Httlemcnt  did  not  exceed  Ij  inch,  which  u  unprecedentl;  unall  in  arahet 


at  mch  great  span.  We  ihatl  now  proceed  to  notice  the  New  London 
bridge,  creeled  bj  the  preaent  Mr,  John  Rennie,  from  the  detign  of  the  late 
Mi.  Rennie,  hii  father,  who  died  thortl]'  before  the  work  was  cnmmcneed. 
Aeemdiog  to  the  ortginil  plan,  the  new  bridge  wu  to  have  been  built  on  tbe 
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lite  of  the  old  one,  but  the  corporation  of  Londi'ii  ilrcidtil  llmt  tlie  briAf 
thould  be  built  180  feel  higher  up  the  stream.  The  bri(1);e  nas  niso  iiiatlc  i 
feet  wider,  and  the  abutment  arches  carried  2  a 

feet  higher  than  in  the  original  ileBign.     The  9  . 

foundaaon*  of  the  bridge  were  laid  in  coffer  ^ 

dsma^   and  the  Rrit  pile   for  the  dam  of  the  ni  '-. 

MUth  pier  was  laid  March  IS,  1S24.  Ai  the 
worla  proceeded,  it  waa  found  expedient  that 
two  of  the  small  arcfaei  of  the  old  bridge,  on  each 
aide,  should  be  thrown  into  one,  lo  compensate 
for  the  additional  obstruction  which  the  works 
occasion  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  TEiis 
was  effected  with  such  skill,  that  the  uciml 
traffic  was  never  once  interrupted  during  the 
operation,  the  heaviest  cairia^ei  passing  over 
the  bridge,  and  vessels  pasang  through  it, 
with  the  same  facility  as  before  j  whilst  such 
was  the  promptitude  and  despatch  used,  that 
the  whole  operation  only  occupied  six  weeks. 
The  engraving  on  page  267,  with  the  following 
description,  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  alteration  was  effected.  The  roadway  was 
first  boarded  in  and  taken  up  one  half  at  a 
time,  and  a  space  cleared  away  for  the  recep- 
tion of  B  transvetM  iion  girder  A.  A  set  of 
transverse  timber  principals  B  B  was  then  laid 
on  to  this  girder  from  the  extreme  piers  of  the 
two  arches,  bestriding,  as  it  were,  the  central 
pier,  which  was  to  be  removed  ;  and  these, 
mstead  of  being  placed  at  intervals  aa  in  roofs, 
were  all  fixed  and  t>olted  dote  together  from  one 
aide  of  the  roadw^  to  the  other,  forming  one 
unbroken  mass  of  timber.  Above  the  girder 
there  was  inserted  what  may  not  be  unaptly 
termed  the  brestiummer  C,  into  which  the  put^ 
line  D  D  wctc  mortised  at  intervals  for  the 
■upport  of  a  substantial  plonking  on  which 
the  pavement  waa  laid  as  before.  The  strength 
of  the  ttUBs-work  was  brther  augmented  by  a 
number  of  counter-principals,  as  1,  2,  some  of 
the  itruts  being  fixed  close  toeeCher,  and 
others  with  an  interval  of  one  width  between 
them.  The  bridge  itself  was  nearly  completed 
before  the  line  of  the  approaches  to  it  were 
decided  upon;  itwas  at  length  finally  settled  that 
the  approach  on  the  London  side  should  com- 
mence at  Cannon-street,  Eastcheap,  passing 
over  Thames-street  by  means  of  a  Ary  arch, 
and  that  on  the  Borough  ude  the  road  should 
form  an  indued  plane,  supported  on  a  series 
of  biick  arches,  commencing  near  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  with  a  large  dry  arch  facing  Tooley- 
street.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1631,  the  bridge 
was  opened  to  the  public,  Uie  period  occupied  tn 
its  erection  from  the  time  of  driving  the  first 
jnle,  lieing  seven  jears,  five  montlis,  and 
thirteen  days.  Tlie  engraving  in  the  margin  is 
an  elevation  of  the  new  bridge  ;  it  is  formed  of 
five  Rcmi-elliptical  arches,  the  least  of  which  is  larger  than  any  other  elliptical 
atone  arch  ever  before  erected.     The  ceutrs  arch  a  \i2  feet  span,  with  a  rise 
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of  29  feet  6  incbea  above  bigh  wiler  marlc ;  lh«  two  archM  nexl  the  centre  are 
140  feet  in  sptm,  with  a  rise  of  27  feet  6  inches;  and  the  tvo  abutment  aichea 
are  130  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  24  feet  0  inches ;  thus  the  clear  water  way  at 
all  times  of  the  tide  ii  692  feet,  which  is  above  60  feet  more  than  the  old 
bridge  aiibrded  at  high  water  mark.  The  whole  length  of  the  bridf^e  from  ths 
extremities  of  the  abutments,  is  923  feet ;  within  the  abutments,  7S2  feet ;  and 
the  width  between  the  parapets  is  53  feet.  The  engraving  represents  the  new  bridge. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  bridges  were  erected,  the 
arehea  of  which  were  conafirucled  entirely  of  ct«t  icon.  The  honour  of  this 
invention  is  due  to  this  county,  and  the  fint  of  these  stnictures  was  the  biidge 
over  the  Severn,  at  Colehrook  Dale,  erected  by  Mr.  Darby,  in  1779.  Sonn 
years  after  (about  1790,)  the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine  had  one  constructed  at 
the  same  place,  which  he  intended  for  America,  and  which  was  put  together 
in  a  meadow  near  that  place ;  but  he  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it,  it  was  taken 
down,  and  pert  of  the  materials  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sunderland  Bridge,  erected  by  Mr.  Burden  over  the  river  Wear,  in  1793. 
Subsequently,  numeroui  iron  bridges  have  been  erected :  the  principal  ones 
■re  Buildwas  (Colehrook  Dale  Company),  1 79.'i-6 ;  Tame,  Herefordshire  (failed), 
1 795-6 ;  Parret,  at  Bridgwater,  1 796  ;  Staines  (twice  failed),  ]  SOO  ;  Tees,  at 
Tarm  (failed)  ;  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire ;  New  River  at  Bristol  (two) ;  Vaui- 
ball  Bridge,  over  the  Thames ;  hut  the  most  celebrated  of  these  structures  is 
the  magnificent  one  over  the  Thames,  called  the  Southwark  Bridge,  dengned 
and  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie.  This  noble  bridge  consuta  of  three 
circnlar  arches  of  cast  iron,  supported  by  piers  of  granite ;  the  centre  arch  !■ 
of  2dO  feet  span,  and  the  side  arches  210  feet  each.  The  piers  are  24  feet 
thick.  The  bridge  is  71S  feet  long  between  the  abutments,  and  42  wide 
between  the  parapets.  There  is  s  dry  arch  over  the  road  on  the  Southwark 
aide.  The  work  was  begun  in  1814,  and  completed  in  1824.  The  annexed  cut 
ii  ■  new  c^  the  centre  arch. 


architect,  who  mentions  them  11  .  . 
knowledge  requisite  to  determine  the  priwerlies  of  this  kind  of  bridge  wu  not 
published  till  the  time  of  Bemouilli.  Suspension  bri^s  are  described  as 
existing  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  before  this  species  of 
construcliaii  began  to  be  practised  in  Europe.  The  first  cbain  bridge  erected 
in  England  is  supposed  to  he  that  over  the  Tee*,  forming  a  communication 
between  the  counbes  of  Durliam  and  York.  Since  that  tmie  the  number  (tf 
theaa  atructurei  has  been  increasing,  some  of  which,  in  siie  and  magnificence, 
•sceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Sit  known  world.  Of  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  one  recently  erected  over  the  StraiU  of  Menai,  by  Mr.  Telford. 
Tha  bridge  contists  of  one  opening  of  560  feet  between  the  points  of  suspension, 
■nd  100  feet  io  height  between  the  high-water  line  and  the  under  side  of  the 
iMd'way,  which  is  tiorixontal.  In  addition,  there  are  four  arches  on  the  Western 
■id*,  ud  thre«  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  main  opening,  aoch  of  90  feet  span. 
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The  roadwAjri  coniiit  of  two  canisge  viaya,  each  12  feet  in  breadth,  withafoot- 
pUh  of  4  fe«t  between  them,  ao  that  the  fJatform  ii  about  30  Teet  in  breadth. 
Tha  whole  ii  nupended  by  perpendicular  iron  rodj,  from  four  lines  of  ttrone 
cables  of  malleable  iron,  pasaine  over  a  pyramidal  support  or  pier,  at  each  end 
of  the  main  opemQg,  tba  verse  j^iine  of  the  curve  being  37  feet,  or  about  ^  of 
the  chord  line  or  span.  The  weight  of  tjie  bridge  between  the  point*  of  euapeniioa, 
Including  the  weight  of  the  cables,  is  489  tons,  and  the  lugpending  power  being 
calculated  at  2,016  toni,  leaves  a  diaposable  force  of  1,674  tons  to  meet  any 
ttreu  the  bridge  may  be  espoied  to,     The-iron  bar  suapeiiiion  bridge  erected 


-  wver  the  Tharaea  at  Haramenmith,  ia  inferior  only  in  magnitude  to  Ibe  one  just 
deaoribed.  It  was  denigned  and  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  civil  engineer,  and 
waa  opened  for  public  use  in  Auguat,  1837.  The  above  cut  Fig.  1,  represpnla 
■  perapeetive  view,  uid  fig.  2  an  davation  of  the  bridge,  and  fome  of  the 


Thii  bridge  conaiati  of  two  luipeniion  pim  or 
Wwen,  built  in  the  river,  haTing  an  opening  of  400  feet  betweeo  them.  Oa 
Ac  oppoiite  iherca  sre  two  ttrmxg  mbutments,  oTer  which  ■  niail^  Uvel  niwl- 
waj  puHn  through  archwajn 
in  the  niipeDiion  towen.  It  ' 
wupended  by  four  lioei 
itTong  choiiu,  huigitig  in  curves 
from  the  abutmenta  over  thS 
towen,  and  down  between  them, 
the  itrndwaj  being  lupported 
from  them  by  vertical  rods.  The 

Sirinciple  of  construction  la  ai 
allowi ;  D  D  /^.  3,  are  the 
nupension  chsinig-which  con- 
dit  of  ban  of  mm  5  inchei  deep 
by  1  in  thickneai ;  theie  are 
10  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
nected together,  aa  ahowti  in 
the  plan  beoeatb,  by  platei  of 
iron  having  aatrol^  tiolt  paaaing 
through  them,  andtumed  at  the 
endi;  these  saddle  pieces  are  placed  ten  feet  aninder,  and  are  ao  arranged 
that  those  in  the  upper  chain  are  not  immediately  over  those  in  the  low<r 
chain,  but  over  the  middle  space  between  each  two  on  the  lower  chain.  From 
each  laddle  piece  in  each  of  the  chains  hangs  a  suspending  rod  C  C,  1}  ineli 
thick,   so   that    they   are   5   feet  Fig.ii 

asunder.  The  suspending  rods  ars 
furnished  with  a  joint  where  they 
are  inserted  into  the  opening 
between  the  chains  or  plates,  ena- 
bling them  to  accommodate  them- 
selves lo  BDy  extraordinary  weight 
on  the  bridge.  At  the  height  of 
about  40  feet  from  the  roadway, 
the  chains  pan  through  the  ma- 
B«nT7  of  the  atchwaysnefore  men-  ^ 
tioiM,   and  over  fnction   rollers, 

•adm  secured  to  the  ballast  ^^tee  Fiff.  4,  which  are  sunk  ti 
depth  behind  the  sbutments.     The  roadway  consists  of  transverse  beams  in  tw« 
thickneases,  4}  by  1 2  inches,  with  an  interval  of  21  inches  between  them ;  iImm 

Ffi.5. 


a  considerable 


n  by  keri  t«  rtroi^  iron  plate* ;  along  each  aide  of  the 
bridge  extends  a  pair  of  strong  beams,  which  are  Gimly  bolted  to  the  flooring 
jtnU;  this  cotmeiion  is  shown  at  E  £,  Fig.  3.     The  roadway  of  the  brioge  la 
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■lightly  raucd  towanli  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  is  boarded  lon- 
gitudinally wHh  3-inch  planks,  a*  shewn  at  /^.  5,  with  a  imall  space  between 
each  to  prevent  any  water  from  settling  on  tbe  bridge.  Thtre  are  two  pain 
oTcbaini  on  each  aide  of  the  bridge;  tbe  inner  pair  conaisCa  ofaix  links  or  bars, 
•nd  the  outer  of  only  tbree,  aa  repreiented  in  Fig.  5.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  ia  aa  follows : —  ' 

The  central  opening .     ,  400  3 

Tbe  two  suspeniion  towen,  each  22  feet      .     .  44  0 

The  opening  on  the  Surrey  side 145  6 

The  openmg  on  the  Middlesex  side     .     .     .     .  142  II 

The  two  abutment^  each  45  feet 90  0 


Total 

Tlw  towen  are  48  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the 
niadway,22  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  broad.  Theroad- 
waj  i*  16  feet  above  the  water,  and  consists  of  a 
CMTJage-way  12  feet  wide,  and  two  foot-paths,  each 
4feetwide.  Tbe  versed  sine  of  the  curve  of  the  sua-  | 
pending  chains  is  29.6.  Several  bridges  on  the 
nupension  principle,  composed  of  iron  wire,  have 
•Iso  been  erected,  and  on  a  small  scale  will  no 
doubt  answer;  but  if  of  greet  extent,  the  vibra- 
tion becomes  so  great  as  to  render  them  unsafe. 
Some  of  these,  instead  of  being  suspended  from 
chains  hanging  in  a  curve  between  their  points  of 
■nspension,  are  supported  by  diagonal  braces,  pro- 
ceeding direct  m>m  the  supporting  towers  to 
different  parts  of  the  platform  forming  tbe  road- 
way. The  wire  bridge  of  Dryburgh,  which  was 
constructed  in  this  manner,  had  one  of  its  loi^ett 
radiating  chains  broken  off  at  the  point  of  suspen- 
non,  hy  some  mischievous  persons  shaking  it  vio- 
lently. Shortly  after  it  was  repaired,  a  high  wind 
r'n  broke  the  chains,  and  completely  destroyed 
bridge.  From  the  evidence  of  many  petsons, 
it  appeared  that  in  this  ^ale  the  vertical  motion  of 
the  bridge  was  equal  to  its  lateral  motion,  and  was 
■uScieut  to  precipitate  a  person  into  tbe  river. 
Tin  bridge  has  been  since  re^aced  by  one  on  tbe 
Catenarian  principle.  At  Vienna  there  has  been  ' 
erected  a  steel  suspension  bridge  over  the  Danube.  | 
The  man  is  234  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  15  feet. 
It  b  the  work  of  M.  Ignace  Von  Mitit,  who  calcu- 
hOea  that  the  total  weight  of  steel  is  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  iron  which  would  he  necessary  for  . 
■  bridge  of  the  same  dimensions. 

A  model  of  an  iron  suspeniion  bridge,  upon  a 
new  construction,  waa  enhibited  in  the  year  1829 
It  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Mottley  aa  a  design   I 
for  a  hridee  across  Uie  Thames,  from  Scotland   I 
Yard,  ou  the  Middlesex  side,  to  the  King's  Arms,   t 
on  the  Surrey  shore.      The  annexed   design  for    i 
■a    ornamental    bridge    for    parks   or  pleasure-   ' 
cronnds,  will  serve  to  explain  tbe  nature  of  Mr.    | 
Mottley's  plan,  which  consists  in  a  combination  o' 
tb*  pnociples  of  tension  and  compression.     Thi 
■rch  represented  bv  the  curved  line  is  confined 
'  between  two  parallel   lines,   and  those  lines  are   j 
connected  together  by  veitjcal  bars,  to  which  the    [ 
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woh  ii  inflezibi;  altacbed,  and  the  parallel  linei  or  ban  bIm  inflexibly  jointe^ 

and  the  whole  combined  by  Btrong  bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  every  verticM 
bar,  rendering  it  a  skeletOD  of  a  Iruued  beam ;  thiu  affording  an  opportunity  of 
having  tvo  pathi  across  a  river,  the  lower  one  of  which  maybe  used  as  carnage 
way,  and  the  upper  may  lerre  for  a  footway  or  promenade.  This  second  floor 
is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  itructive  j  but  if  it  be  not  adopted,  it 
will  be  neediiil  to  have  diagonal  braces  placed  honiontally  to  stiffen  the  upper 
part.  By  this  mode  of  construction,  it  will  b«  seen  that  the  stress  or  presaura 
mslead  of  acting  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  structure  (as  in  the  caM  of 
bridges  where  the  main  chains  pau  over  lofty  tower*)  exerts  its  force  at  IIm 
lowest  point,  viz.  at  the  apruiging  of  the  supporting  arcfa,  whilst  the  pien  hav* 
only  to  support  the  aeiglu  of  the  bridge,  the  tinut  b^ng  counteracted  by.  tie 
bail,  which  connect  the  two  extremities  of  the  arcb. 

The  accompanyinK  engraving  represents  a  portion  of  a  bridge,  or  of  a  jetty, 
supported  upon  floating  piers,  a*  proposed  by  Messrs.  Delafous  and  litllewMt, 


for  dtnations  where  the  water  is  too  deep  for  the  erection  of  piers,  and  wher* 
Uw  expanse  of  water  ii  too  great  to  be  passed  over  bv  chains,  witfaoat  any  other 
support  than  that  at  the  abutments,  a  represents  the  river  or  channel  to  be 
croMed;  b  the  bed  of  the  same;  e  the  suspension  bridge;  done  of  the  Sotting 

Sien,  of  which  there  may  be  any  number,  according  to  the  distance  between 
le  shores;  e  the  mooring  chauu,  which  are  attached  to  the  head*  of  pDe* 
driven  perpendicularly  into  the  earth.  The  piers  are  supported  upon  rows  id 
properly  constructed  boats,  whose  buoyancyi*  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight,  that 
IS,  without  their  being  subme^ed  at  low  water ;  and  these  boats  are  confined  in 
this  situation  by  the  mooring  chains.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the  tide 
rises,  the  piers  cannot  ascend  and  lifl  the  bridge,  which  would  l>e  the  cue  were 
the  boats  not  tied  down  to  the  extreme  point  of  low  water,  wbfle  Ae  bridge  ia 
supported  by  their  buoyancy  in  either  case.  The  machinery  by  which  the  piles 
may  be  driven  at  considerable  depths  under  water,  fiirma  the  subject  of  a  patent 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  DelaTons  and  Littlewort. 

The  readiest,  and  probably  the  moat  ancient  material  Ibr  the  construction  of 
bridges,  is  timber ;  and,  in  moat  cotmtriea,  wooden  bridges  are  common;  but,in 
their  construction,  Germany  and  America  appear  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other 
countries.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  structures  was  that  over  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1 799.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Ulric  Gnibenman,  a  common  carpenter,  who  produced  a 
model  of  a  bridge  to  consist  of  onlv  one  arch  of  3S4  feet  ipan ;  but  the  magis- 
trates insisting  that  the  bridge  should,  near  its  middle,  be  supported  1»  a 
e'er,  the  remami  of  a  fotmer  bridge  at  the  same  place,  he  seemingly  complied, 
It  executed  the  work  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
bridge  really  received  any  support  from  the  pier.  John,  the  brother  of  Ulrie, 
about  tho  same  time  constructed  a  timber  bridge  of  the  same  sort  at  Kui- 
chenaw,  240  feet  in  lenMh ;  and  they  afterwards  conjointly  constructed  one  near 
Baden,  of  20O  feet  in  length,  and  another  at  Wottenghen,  19S  feet  in  length. 
Several  timber  bridges  were  erected  in  Germany  during  the  yean  1807,  180S; 
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and  1809,  by  Wiebeking.  The  widest  span  is  that  over  the  Regnitz,  at  Bam^ 
becg»  which  is  208  feet  There  have  been  many  capital  timber  bridges  con- 
■tructed  in  America.  The  Trenton  bridge,  over  tne  Delaware,  built  by  Burr  in 
1804,  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  345  feet  diameter,  its  chord  measuring  200 
feet,  its  versed  sine  32  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  timber-framing  at  the  vertex 
only  2  feet  8  inches.  That  called  the  Colossus,  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Phila- 
delphia, is  of  the  extraordinary  span  of  340,  and  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  of 
1465  feet  diameter ;  its  versed  sine  being  only  20  feet,  and  height  of  the  wooden 
framing  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex  only  7  feet:  it  was  finished  in  1813. 

Btidgf  of  Boati  are  made  of  boats  composed  of  either  copper,  tin,  or  wood, 
flwtened  across  the  stream  by  means  of  anchors  or  stakes,  and  laid  over  with 

emks.  At  Beaucaire,  Rouen,  and  Seville,  are  very  fine  stationary  bridges  of 
ats,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide ;  that  at  noueik  is  nearly  300  yards 
long,  and  paved  with  stone,  so  that  laden  carriages  and  horses  go  over  it  in  safety. 
Another  kmd  of  bridge  of  boats  is  that  called  flying  bridges,  the  use  of  which 
is  mostly  confined  to  those  rivers  in  which  the  stream  is  always  runnin?  down. 
A  flying  bridge  generally  consists  of  one  or  more  boats,  covered  over  by  a  platform, 
and  connect^  by  a  long  cable  to  an  anchor  midway  of  the  river,  and  considerably 
hiefaer  up  the  stream  than  the  landing  place  on  either  side ;  upon  putting  the 
helm  over  to  one  side,  the  side  of  the  boat  is  presented  obliquely  to  the  stream, 
which  impels  it  across  the  river  to  the  opposite  shore.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
lajring  down  an  anchor  in  the  stieam,  two  stout  shears  or  masts  are  erected, 
one  on  each  bank,  and  firmly  secured  by  guys.  A  stout  hauser  is  then  stretched 
tight  from  the  top  of  one  mast  to  the  top  of  the  other.  Upon  the  hauser  is  a 
li^ge  iron  ring  or  grommet,  to  which  is  attached  one  end  of  the  boat  rope,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  made  fast  to  the  boat,  or  boats,  of  which  the  bndge  is 
composed.  By  the  action  of  the  tide  upon  the  rudder  the  boat  is  sheered 
acroas  the  stream,  dragging  the  grommet  along  the  hauser.    The  annexed  cut 


represents  another  species  of  flying  bridge,  which  has  been  proposed  for 
erotsing  valleys,  rivers,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  strong  wire  chain,  iron  rod,  or 
cord  e  e  e,  which  passes  over  the  supports  a  a,  to  which  one  of  the  ends  is 
firmly  fixed  as  at/,  and  adjustable  by  tightening  screws  as  at  a;  c  is  an  endless 
cord  passing  over  the  pulleys  bb  on  the  supports  and  round  the  pulley  t,  which 
is  attached  to  a  L'ght  car,  in  which  the  passengers  sit  The  car  is  supported  on 
ete  by  the  pulleys  hh;  it  is  attached  to  the  endless  cord  by  the  stem  k  I, 
which  is  fiuTiished  with  two  holes  to  admit  the  cords  at  k  and  /.  These  holes 
pass  throu£;h  the  stem  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  upper 
hole  k  is  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  cord,  it  will  pass  freely  along  it,  while 
the  lower  hole  is  placed  across  the  cord,  and  thereby  holds  it  fast,  and  the  car 
is  dragged  along  by  it :  but  if  the  stem  be  tamed  (which  may  be  done  by  the 
handle  at  /,)  the  reverse  operation  will  take  place,  and  the  vehicle  will  be 
dragged  along  by  the  upper  cord.  The  endless  cord  may  be  put  in  motion 
either  by  persons  in  the  car  turning  the  pulley  at  i,  or  by  persons  turning  the 
wheel  at  tne  station  /,  which  ii  connected  by  an  endless  cnain  or  band  to  the 
pulley  b, 
BRILLIANT.    The  purest  kind  of  diamond ;  which  see. 
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BRIMSTONE.    See  Sulphur. 

BRINE.  Water  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  and  is  either  native,  at 
in  the  sea  and  in  salt  springs,  or  it  is  artificially  formed  by  dissolving  salt  in 
water. 

BRONZE.  A  mixed  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  tin,  and  sometimes  of  other  metals.  It  is  used  for  casting  statues^ 
cannons,  bells,  and  other  articles,  in  all  of  which  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients vary.     See  Alloy. 

BUILDING  la  the  art  of  constructing  edifices,  the  decorative  part  of  which 
has  received  the  more  imposing  name  of  Architecture.  As  the  main  desicB 
of  this  work  is,  however,  to  furnish  the  most  extended  accounts  within  its 
limits  of  the  mechanism  and  manufacturing  processes  of  the  empire,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  sketchine;  of  a  mere  outline  of  this  subject,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  those  works  from  which  he  may  fill  up  the  details.  The  origin  of 
all  buildings  may  be  deduced  from  the  construction  of  the  meanest  huts. 
Small  trees  tied  together  at  their  tops,  or  connected  by  poles,  and  then  covered 
with  such  materials  as  nature  most  readily  presented,  as  orushwood,  turf,  leavea, 
and  grass,  were  probably  the  primitive  habitations,  in  temperate  climatesy  of 
uncivilized  man ;  indeed,  such  rude  fabrics  are  still  used  by  various  tribes  of 
Indians  of  the  present  dav.  As  population  increased,  and  agriculture  improved, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  woods  to  seek  situations  in  the  open 
countiy  more  favourable  to  their  occupations;  hence  other  means  forconstructmg 
their  dwellings  became  necessary;  and  finding  the  advantage  of  living  in  societji 
gradual  refinements  took  place :  amongst  these,  the  employment  of  stone  ai 
a  preferable  material  to  wood  for  the  floor  and  the  roof.  By  degrees,  elegance 
succeeded  to,  and  was  combined  with,  convenience.  The  earliest  reeulav 
buildings  of  which  any  information  is  given,  were  erected  bv  the  Egyptians. 
The  Assyrians  and  Persians  added  splendour  and  richness  to  tne  architecture  of 
Egypt,  but  it  was  reserved  to  tlie  Greeks  to  impart  to  this  art  elegance  and 
symmetry ;  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  three  out  of  the  five  orders  of  architec- 
ture, namely,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite 
orders,  which  complete  the  five,  are  rejected  by  some  writers  on  architecturey 
because  they  difler  but  little  from  the  other  three.  The  Tuscan  resembles  the 
Doric  deprived  of  some  of  its  mouldings ;  and  the  Composite  differs  from  the 
Corinthian  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  volute  into  its  capital.  When  about 
to  build,  choice  of  situation  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  For  dwelling- 
houses,  a  spot  should  be  chosen  sufiiiciently  elevated  to  be  free  from  damps  and 
noxious  vapours,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter  :  the  neighbourhood  of  fens  and  stagnant  waters  should,  if  possible, 
be  avoided.  It  should,  however,  be  a  spot  where  water  can  be  easily  procured ; 
where  drains  may  be  made  with  facility ;  and  where  the  principal  apartmenti 
may  have  the  advantages  of  southern  and  western  aspects.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  should  be  likewise  carefully  examined,  by  boring  or  sinking  wells,  in  ordor 
to  determine  if  a  firm  foundation  can  be  had.  The  situation  being  chosen, 
attention  to  the  various  arrangements  of  the  edifice  becomes  the  next  point  of 
consideration.  Drawings  should  be  prepared,  exhibiting  every  part  correctly  in 
plan,  elevation,  and  section ;  and  u  it  be  a  considerable  buddine,  a  model 
also.  The  principal  difficulty  in  architectiure  appears  to  consist  in  properiy 
combining  utility  with  ornament.  Of  course  in  buildings  solely  designed  for 
ornament,  as  columns,  obelisks,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  beauty  alone  should  be 
regarded.  On  the  other  hand,  in  buildings  solely  intended  for  utility,  every 
part  ought  to  correspond  with. that  intention.  The  least  deviation  from  use^ 
though  contributing  to  ornament,  is  improper,  and  very  disagreeable  to  person! 
of  correct  taste.  The  construction  of  the  drains  to  carry  ofi*  the  rain  and  waste 
water  should  be  the  first  proceeduig ;  next,  the  foundation  for  the  walls,  in 
which  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  that  the  floor  on  which  they  are  made  to 
rest  should  be  perfectly  level  and  solid.  When  the  board  plat  is  laid,  the  fint 
course  of  brick  or  stone  should  be  laid  vrithout  mortar,  for  lime  disposes  wood 
to  rot,  that  in  some  soils  would  last  for  ages.  After  this,  all  the  courses  should 
follow  with  the  same  evenness  and  regularity.    The  thickness  of  ibundationa  in 
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ffeneral  ought  to  be  double  that  of  the  walls  which  they  have  to  support.    The 
E>oser  the  ground,  the  thicker  the  foundation  wall  ought  to  be ;  which  may 
be  diminished  as  it  rises,  as  well  as  the  wall  that  is  raised  above  it,  which 
diminishes  the  expense  without  reducing  the  strength.   The  doors  and  windows 
■hould  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  building.    The  doors  of  dwelling- 
houses  are  usually  from  7  to  8  feet  high,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  wide.     Builders 
oondder  the  proportion  of  three  to  seven  in  small,  and  one  to  two  in  large  doors, 
to  be  the  most  eligible.    With  regard  to  windows,  their  number  and  size  should 
be  to  arranged  as  to  admit  neither  more  nor  less  light  than  may  be  requisite. 
Their  width  in  all  the  storeys  should  be  the  same ;  but  the  different  heights  of  the 
rooms  make  it  desirable  to  vary  their  height  also;    but  in  this  much  must 
depend  upon  the  reigning  taste  or  fashion.    The  windows  in  all  the  stories  of 
the  same  aspect  must  be  placed  exactly  over  one  another.    The  mathematical 
rule  for  apportioning  light  to  rooms  is  as  follows :  multiply  the  length  of  the 
room  by  tne  breadth,  and  multiply  the  height  by  the  product  of  the  length  and 
breadth,  and  out  of  that  product  extract  the  square  root,  which  is  the  light 
required.    For  example:  suppose  a  room  to  be  36  feet  by  24,  and  15  feet  in 
height,  the  square  root  of  ue  product  of  these  numbers,  when  multiplied  as 
described^  wUl'  be  113  feet,  which,  divided  into  four  parts,  will  give  28  feet  3 
inches  to  each  window.    A  good  proportion  for  this  area  is  8  feet  6  by  3  feet  4, 
and  so  for  any  others  by  the  same  rules  of  proportion.     For  the  construction 
and  proportions  of  chimneys,  see  Chimney.    The  simplest  form  of  a  roof  that 
will  resist  the  influence  of  the  weather  is  the  inclined  plane ;  yet,  independently 
of  itf  want  of  symmetry,  it  does  not  admit  of  the  greatest  strength  from  a  eiven 
quantity  of  timber.      The  best  figure  is  that  vmich  consists  of  two  inclined 
planes,  meeting  at  the  top  over  the  middle  of  the  building  in  a  ridge  or  hori- 
sontal  line.    High  pitched  roofs  being  most  suitable  to  the  pointed  architecture, 
were  introduced  at  the  same  time,  and  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Gothic  style.    This  equilateral  triangular  roof  prevailed  in  private  as  well 
at  public  buildinn  till  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  style  by  the  celebrated 
Inigo  Jones,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  Gothic  architecture.    The 
chief  advantages  of  high  pitched  roofs  are,  that  they  throw  ofi*  the  rain  and 
mow  more  quickly ;  they  may  be  covered  with  smaller  slates,  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  mjured  by  neavy  winds ;  while  low  roofs,  as  they  require  shorter 
timbers,  are  much  cheaper,  and  have  less  pressure  upon  the  walls.     When 
executed  with  judgment,  the  roof  is  one  of  the  principal  ties  to  a  building,  as 
it  connects  the  external  walls,  binds  the  whole  into  one  mass,  and  preserves 
it  firom  the  injiuies  and  decay  which  would  soon  be  occasioned  by  rain  and 
frott  Trusses  are  strong  frames  of  carpentry,  so  contrived  as  to  act  like  a  solid 
body,  and  support  certain  weights  at  given  immovable  points,  the  truss  being 
lutpended  from  two  such  immovable  points;    they  are  generally  made  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  waU  plates,  in  vertical 
paimllel  Imet,  at  right  anglet  to  the  walls.   Some  excellent  examples  of  trussing, 
etpecially  on  the  suspension  principle,  are  given  under  the  article  Beam.     See 
alto  Roof.    Various  methods  are  adopted  for  the  construction  of  floors  accord- 
ing to  the  different  bearing  of  the  timoers.    In  small  rooms  the  floors  consist 
in  general  of  single  joists,  but  in  large  rooms  two  rows  of  joists  are  employed, 
one  supporting  the  other  above,  and  fixed  at  one  end  into  a  beam  called  the 
girder,  which  it  usually  placed  transversely  in  the  middle  of  the  space ;  if  the 
tile  of  the  room  requires  three  compartments  of  joisting,  two  girders  will  be 
needful.    The  upper  row  of  joists  is  called  bridging  joists,   and  the  lower, 
binding  joittt.    Stairs  are  used  as  the  means  of  communication  to  the  different 
ttoreyt  of  a  houie,  and  the  space  in  which  they  are  enclosed  is  called  the  stair- 
case.   The  utmott  attention  on  the  part  of  the  builder  is  necessary  in  fixing 
the  ttaircate,  and  in  determining  all  itt  just  proportions.    The  steps,  whether  of 
marble,  free-stone,  or  wood,  &c.,  may  be  supported  at  both  ends,  or  at  one  only ; 
when  die  latter,  it  is  usually  Uie  broadest,  though  in  small  wooden  stairs  the 
itept  are  tometimet  made  to  project  from  a  newel,  to  which  the  narrow  ends 
are  fixed.    The  height  of  large  steps  must  never  be  less  than  6,  or  more  than 
71  inches.    The  breadth  should  not  be  lett  than  10,  and  never  exceed  18 
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inches.  The  length  of  them  cannot  conveniently  be  less  than  3  feet,  or  mort 
than  12  feet.  Geometrical  stairs  have  their  outer  ends  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
the  under  edge  of  every  step  supported  by  the  edge  of  the  one  below  it.  The  upper 
part  of  the  joint  may  be  level  from  the  face  of  the  riser  to  about  1  inch  within  the 
joint ;  the  plane  of  the  tread  of  each  step  is  thus  continued  about  an  inch 
within  the  surface  of  each  riser ;  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  has  a  narrow  sur- 
fiice  perpendicular  to  the  rake  of  the  stair  at  the  end  next  the  newel.  Geometrical 
stairs  constructed  of  stone  depend  upon  the  following  principle : — that  every  body 
must  be  supported  by  three  points  at  least,  placed  out  of  a  straight  line ;  and 
consequently,  if  two  edges  of  a  body,  in  different  directions,  be  secured,  they 
will  become  relatively  immovable ;  such  is  the  case  in  a  geometrical  stair ;  one 
end  of  the  step  is  always  tailed  into  the  wall,  and  one  edge  rests  either  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  inferior  step  or  platform.  The  methods  of 
forming  staircases  are  so  various  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  an 
intelligible  definition  of  them  that  would  be  compatible  with  our  limits ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  at  once  refer  the  reader  for  information  on  this  and  all  the 
other  departments  of  this  subject  to  The  New  Practical  Builder^  which  unques- 
tionably is  the  most  complete  modem  work  upon  this  important  art,  whether  as 
respects  the  plainest  or  tne  most  magnificent  structures. 

ButUmp  eti  PisS.  An  extremely  simple,  durable,  and  economical  method  of 
building  walls,  in  very  general  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  and  which 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  consists  simply  in  ramming  earth 
firmly  between  moulds  formed  of  boards  set  upon  the  ground-plan  of  the 
waHs;  and  although  it  may  seem  that  buildings  erected  upon  this  plan  must 
resemble  the  mud  cabins  which  disfigure  many  parts  of  this  country,  they 
nevertheless  differ  widely  both  in  appearance  and  durability,  since  they  may  be 
made  as  neat  as  brick  buildings,  and  equally  durable,  houses  of  150  years 
standing,  built  in  this  manner,  being  by  no  means  rare  in  France.  The  follow- 
ing instructions  for  this  mode  of  building  are  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  TVotw- 
actions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  XX  Vll.  by  Mr.  Salmon,  who  has  practised 
it  to  some  extent  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum.  The  only 
tools  necessary  for  building  en  pisS,  besides  the  ordinary  ones  used  in  buildine, 
are  the  moulds  and  rammers.  The  mould  consists  of  two  side  pieces,  each 
composed  of  two  planks  12  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  strenc^ened 
ky  several  pieces  of  board  nailed  across  them  on  the  outside,  at  equal  distances 
apart  Hmes  are  made  through  these  pieces  of  board  at  top  and  bottom,  to 
receive  iron  bolts,  which  hold  the  two  boards  parallel  to  each  other,  14  or  16 
inches  asunder,  which  is  the  thickness  of  the  walls  intended  to  be  formed 
between  them.  The  bolts  have  a  Urge  head  at  one  end,  and  a  key  passes 
through  the  other  to  keep  the  planks  together.  Two  boards,  equal  in  length  to 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  are  placed  Mtween  the  planks  at  tne  ends  to  form 
the  ends  of  the  mould.  The  rammer  consists  of  a  short  staff  with  an  iron- 
head,  which  should  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  wide  on  the  edge,  in  order 
that  it  may  more  forcibly  compress  the  earth  in  every  part,  which  a  flat  rammer 
eonid  not  do  so  welL  In  forming  the  angles  of  a  building,  four  mould  boards 
are  requisite :  each  of  the  boards  for  the  internal  angle  have  two  eye-bolti 
through,  and  the  boards  being  set  together  at  the  proper  angle,  a  bolt  is  passed 
through  the  four  eye-bolt,  forming  a  kind  of  hinge ;  the  boards  are  retained  in 
their  position  by  an  iron  stay,  hooked  into  a  staple  in  each  of  the  boards.  The 
boards  for  the  outer  angle  are  connected  by  two  short  pieces  of  iron  projecting 
from  one  of  the  boards  which  pass  through  corresponoing  holes  in  the  sides  m 
the  other  board  near  the  end,  and  are  keyed  up  on  the  outer  side  of  the  mould. 
The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — the  foundations  of  the  intended  building 
must  be  laid  of  brick  work,  stone  or  rubble,  and  be  carried  at  least  9  inches  above 
the  surface  to  protect  the  pis^  from  the  rain;  the  mould  frames  are  then  set  up 
on  the  foundation  walls  and  bolted  together,  the  thickness  of  the  foundation 
regulatine  the  distance  at  bottom,  which  distance  is  maintained  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  mould  by  pieces  of  wood  cut  to  the  proper  length,  which  are  laid 
npon  the  upper  connecting  bolts ;  head  boards  are  also  placed  at  each  end  to 
retain  the  earth.     Loose  earth  it  then  thrown  into  the  mould  to  the  depth  of 
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about  3  inches,  wliicli  is  afterwards  drawn  back,  and  cleared  from  the  face  of 
thp  mould,  and  the  space  filled  up  with  a  facing  composition,  forming,  on  an 
average,  about  an  incli  in  thickness ;  tlie  whole  is  then  firmly  rammed  (on 
which,  and  properly  preparing  the  facing  stiiif,  the  perfection  of  the  work  will 
greatly  depend,)  until  it  is  quite  hard,  when  it  will  be  compressed  to  about  1  ^ 
inch  in  thickness.  The  common  facing  stuff  is  composed  of  lime,  one  part, 
and  earth,  the  same  as  that  used  for  walling,  three  parts.  These  are  mixed 
together,  and  slaked  the  same  as  mortar,  and  the  more  it  is  wetted  and  slaked 
the  better,  provided  time  can  be  allowed  for  it  to  dry  again  and  pulverize,  so  as 
to  be  fit  for  ramming.  The  better  sort  of  facing  stuff  may  have  a  small  quan- 
tity more  of  lime  in  it  When  by  the  repeated  addition  of  layers  of  earth, 
well  rammed  down,  as  before  described,  the  moidd  is  filled,  the  keys  are  ta 
be  taken  out  of  the  bolts,  and  the  bolts  drawn  out;  the  planks  are  then  removed, 
and  put  together  again  another  length  along  the  wall ;  but  the  bolts  at  one  end 
being  put  through  the  holes  left  in  the  wall,  only  one  of  the  end  boards  is  now 
required ;  the  earth  is  then  thrown  in  and  rammed  as  before,  and  the  process 
is  continued  until  one  course  of  all  the  walls  is  completed.  When  the  lower 
course  is  finished,  the  mould  is  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  upon  that 
course,  the  lower  bolts  of  the  frame  being  put  through  the  holes  which  the 
upper  bolts  made  in  the  wall  at  the  first  operation ;  but  in  order  that  the  ver- 
tical joints  formed  between  each  mould  should  not  coincide  in  the  several 
courses,  the  end  board  is  in  the  first  set  of  the  moulds  for  a  new  course,  set  at 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  moulds,  so  that  the  work  shall  form  a  break- 
joint,  as  it  is  termed  in  brick-work,  with  the  course  below.  Windows  and  doors 
may  be  lefl  in  the  walls  by  fixing  the  heads  of  the  moulds,  and  carrying  up 
quoins  to  form  the  same ;  in  erecting  which  some  bond  timber  should  be  laid 
in  coarse  mortar,  and  rammed  in  with  the  earth  ;  lintels  may  also  be  laid  at  the 
proper  height  This  method  is  the  cheapest  where  only  one  window  or  door  of 
a  size  is  wanted ;  but  if  many  are  required,  the  readiest  way  would  be  to  make 
some  rough  frames  of  boards,  of  equal  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
phice  them  in  the  situations  of  the  windows  and  doors.  When  done,  the  eartli 
18  rammed  up  to  them,  laying  bond  timber  on  the  sides,  and  lintels  over  them. 
In  both  cases  the  windows  and  door  frames  are  to  be  put  in  their  places,  and 
fastened  to  the  bond  timber  after  the  walls  are  up.  The  bond  timber,  lintels, 
and  plates,  should  be  kept  as  thin  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  any  disagree- 
ment between  the  earth  and  timber  in  the  shrinking  or  drying  of  the  same. 
The  bond  timbers  may  be  4  inches  by  1^ ;  floor  or  wall  plates  6  inches  by  2 ; 
]intels  about  4  inches  thick.  For  common  cottages,  when  the' whole  of  the  walls 
are  up  and  covered  in,  the  holes  should  be  stopped  with  very  coarse  mortar, 
made  the  same  as  the  facing  stuff,  but  used  wetter,  and  after  standing  some 
time  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  may  be  either  lime  washed  or  finished  with 
rough  cast ;  but  if  it  be  required  to  make  the  finishing  as  perfect  as  possible, 
the  following  is  the  best  mode ;  viz.  with  water  and  a  brush  thoroughly  wet  and 
aoak  the  wall  for  two  or  three  yards,  in  superficies,  at  a  time  ;  all  which  parts, 
during  the  said  wetting,  should  be  worked  about  with  a  hand  float  until  the  face 
be  rubbed  smooth  and  even,  by  which  the  facing  composition  will  so  wash  up 
as  to  become  a  pleasant  regular  colour,  the  face  smooth  and  hard  when  dry, 
and  not  liable  to  scale  ofi*  as  a  coat  of  plastering  would  do.  It  should  have 
been  mentioned  before,  that,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  top  of  one  course 
becomes  too  dry  to  attach  to  the  succeeding  course,  it  is  advisable  that,  as  soon 
as  the  firame  is  set  for  the  succeeding  course,  a  small  quantity  of  thick  grout, 
composed  of  |  lime  and  |  earth,  be  poured  on  the  top  of  each  course  imme- 
diately before  the  first  layer  of  earth  is  put  in.  A  very  small  quantity  is 
sufficient,  and  will  add  much  to  the  strength  of  the  work  by  cementing  the 
courses  well  together  at  the  joints.  The  workman  should  also,  with  the  comer 
of  his  rammer,  in  rammine  home  to  the  upright  joints,  cut  down  a  little  of  that 
part  of  the  wall  up  to  which  he  works :  this  will  make  the  upright  joints  key 
together,  and  unite  in  a  solid  manner.  The  earth  proper  for  this  work  should 
be  neither  sand  nor  clav  singly,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  Clay  is  very  objec- 
tionable, as  is  also  chalk,  or  calcareous  earth  of  any  sort.    Sand  is  also  not 
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proper,  unless  accompanied  by  some  binding  property ;  the  bolder  and  coarser 
the  sort  of  earth  the  better.  When  used,  it  shoidd  retain  no  more  moisture 
than  just  to  make  it  adhere  under  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  Where 
the  earth  is  not  by  itself  proper,  it  may  generally  be  rendered  so  by  admixture 
with  either  clay  or  with  coarse  sand,  as  tlie  case  may  require.  With  respect  to 
the  expense  of  this  sort  of  walls,  Mr.  Salmon  observes  that,  as  labour  is  the 
principal  part  of  that  expense,  and  as  in  some  places  labour  is  dearer  than  in 
other,  the  best  mode  of  estimating  it  at  different  places  is  from  the  quantity 
that  a  man  should  do  in  a  day,  which  he  has  found  is  1^  yard  in  the  common 
day's  labour  of  ten  hours.    At  Woburn  he  estimated  the  expense  as  under  :-^ 

Labour,  to  making  facing  composition,  fitting  in,  and 
ramming  to  a  16-inch  wall,  when  the  earth  is  at 
hand,  (labourers  being  at  is.  lOU.  per  day,)  per     £     ,,    a. 

yard  superficial 0     2     2 

Lime  for  facnig  composition,  at  Sd.  per  bushel       ..003 
Lime  and  labour  in  facing  the  outsiae  of  wall  ...     0     0     3 

Total,  if  finished  and  faced  on  one  side  only    .     . 
If  faced  and  finished  on  both  sides,  add       .     .     . 

Total  expense  for  walls  finished  on  both  sides   .     . 


0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

4 

appear ;  and  the  same  difference  will  be  found  m  any  other  place  wliere  lime 
and  bricks  bear  the  same  price,  and. proper  earth  can  be  found  at  hand.  But 
it  must  not  be  concluded  tiiat  the  entire  expense  of  a  building  will  be  in  the 
same  proportion ;  the  economy  of  pis^  over  orickwork  applies  only  to  the  walls 
of  a  building,  the  roof,  floors,  fittings,  &c.  will  be  nearly  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  even  as  regards  the  walls,  the  brickwork  of  the  foundations  must  be 
taken  into  the  calculation. 

BUOY.  A  floating  mark  to  point  out  the  position  of  objects  beneath  the 
water,  as  shoals,  anchors,  &c. ;  also  any  light  body  used  to  support  in  the  water 
another  body,  whose  specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  water,  as  the  buoys  used 
to  support  the  swivel  riiip  of  mooring  chains,  &c  The  buoys  used  to  mark 
the  position  of  shoals,  and  to  point  out  the  right  channel,  are  generally  large 
and  strong  conical  casks,  made  water  tight,  and  are  retained  in  their  proper 
situation  by  a  rope  from  the  apex,  made  fast  to  an  anchor  dropped  m  the 
desired  spot.  These  buoys  are  variously  distinguished,  either  by  their  colour,  or 
numbers  painted  on  them ;  also  sometimes  by  small  beacons  rising  from  their  upper 
surface.  All  these  buoys  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House.  Ships'  buoys  are  generally  formed  as  double  cones  attached 
at  their  bases,  and  are  mostly  composed  of  wood ;  but  these  being  very  liable 
to  sink  by  leakage,  buoys  made  of  plate  iron  have  for  some  time  past  been 
extensively  used  both  in  the  royal  and  mercantile  navy.  They  are  attached  by 
ropes,  termed  buoy-ropes,  to  the  anchor,  care  being  taken  that  the  length  of  the 
buoy-rope  exceeds  the  depth  of  water  in  which  the  ship  is  to  anchor.  Their 
principal  use  is  for  weighing  the  anchor  in  cases  where  the  cable  has  broken 
or  been  let  go. 

BUOY  (Life).  A  buoy  intended  to  support  persons  who  have  fallen  into 
the  water,  until  a  boat  can  be  dispatched  to  their  assistance.  The  forms  and 
materials  of  which  life  buoys  are  composed  are  very  numerous.  The  annexed 
cut  represents  a  very  simple  and  effectual  machine  of  this  kind  invented  by 
Mr.  Scheffer.  J'V^.  1  is  tne  machine  inflated  with  air.  It  is  made  of  skins, 
without  any  seam,  (by  a  process  of  which  the  inventor  retains  the  secret,)  and 
is  perfectly  air  and  water  tight ;  it  is  provided  with  an  ingeniously  contrived 
stop-cock,  which  screws  into  the  hole  shown  in  the  engraving,  by  means  of 
which  the  machine  may  be  readily  inflated  by  blowing  with  the  mouth,  and  its 
escape  afterwards  rendered  impossible.    The  buoyancy  of  the  machine  is  sufli- 


cient  to  support  two  persona ;  so  that  b  man  cqiiipprd  irilh  one,  cv 
unacquainted  witli  gwimming,  iiceil  not  hesitate  to  proceed  to  the  i 
a  penon  itni^gling  in  the  vattr:  and  it  ia  put  on  in  a  moTnenl 
iteming  into  it,  and  passing  it  up  to  llie  clieil,  where  it  maj  be  n 


in  tlia  least  impeding  tlie  full  action  <if  tlie  limbs.  Fig.  2 
represents  another  construction,  by  which  tlie  machine  can  be  more  easily  put 
sia  over  the  clothes.   The  following  cut  represents  the  air  cock,    a  is  the  nozzle 


of  the  cock,  which  Is  screwed  into  the  elastic  air  vessel ;  b  an  ivory  pipe  screwed 
into  tbs  barrel,  used,  when  required,  as  a  mouth-piece  to  intliLte  tlie  vessel ;  when 
tbat  is  effected,  the  handle  d  of  the  plug  is  turned,  so  that  the  hole  «  of  the  plug 
is  brought  round  opposite  to  the  bolty^  when  the  spiral  springy  projects  the  bolt 
into  (,  and  locks  it  fast.  The  hole  e  is  perforated  tbrourh  the  plug,  so  that  (he 
locking  lakes  place  nhether  the  plug  be  turned  lo  the  right  or  to  the  left :  thus 
the  cock  is  secured  from  being  opened  by  accident,  and  the  escape  oi  the  air  is 
preheated.  To  open  the  air  passage  it  is  necessary  to  draw  and  hold  back  the 
spnng-bolt  with  one  hand,  while  the  otber  turns  the  handle  d  into  the  position 
shown.  Another  important  purpose  to  which  these  buoys  may  be  applied  is 
that  of  floating  a  rope  from  a  stranded  ship,  by  which  means  H  communication 
with  the  shore  is  more  easily  established  than  when  it  is  attempted  to  convey  a 
me  from  the  shore  to  the  ^ip,  as  the  wind  and  sea  assist  in  the  transmission 
M  the  rope  in  the  first  case,  wlulst  in  the  latter,  they  form  a  serious  obstacle  lo 
it.  Spars  and  casks  are  tometimss  employed  to  float  the  tope,  but  are  much 
infarior  to  the  present  invention,  as  the  lives  of  the  men  passing  along  the 
floating  line  are  greatly  endangered  by  their  being  abnick  with  them.     The 


raiiTie  of  the  ^de  iiiiinaterid ;  the  postcneera  and  crew  might  then  with  tecutitr 
pass  along  the  rope  to  the  ahore.     a  the  air  vessel,  ot  flimt  for  tbe  rope  6, 


•T  line,  or  deptb 


which  is  nispended  by  the  rings  to  ihe  bands  cce  ;  <f  J  the  n 
at  wliich  it  lies  immersed  when  the  rope  is  attached. 

A  moat  admirable  life  buoy,  for  the  preservation  of  men  who  may  hftve  Au 
miifortune  to  fail  overboard  at  sea,  byday  or  night,  hti  been  invented  by  Lieut. 
Cook,  R.N.  and  is  so  much  approved,  thM  the  lord*  of  the  Admirajty  h«ve  given 
orders  that  every  aiiip  in  tbe  royel  nftv^  shall  be  fitted  with  one.  The  buoy  itso 
fitted  to  the  stem  or  quarter  of  tlie  ship,  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident  t^ 
oi^t,  it  fan  he  detached  from  its  position  into  the  water  in  about  ten  ■rconda, 
with  a  fiuee  at  ibe  head  of  the  stim,  giving  a  brilliant  light,  which  asea  paisiog 
over  it  cannot  extinguish.  Ships  may  on  these  occaiions  frequently  nave  to 
ran  a  mile  before  they  can  sufHciently  shorten  sail  so  as  to  heave  (o  with  safety ; 
but  the  buoy  having  fallen  close  to  the  man,  the  light  blazing  above  bis  head  will 
direct  Ihe  boat  to  llie  spot  without  loss  of  time :  this  is  a  most  valuable  fsatun 
in  the  invention,  invalttfble,  as  from  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  man  in  the 
water  in  a  dark  niglit,  under  these  (.-ircumstancea,  men  have  been  left  to  peiisb 
when  there  has  been  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  had  reached  whatever 
BUgbt  have  been  thrown  to  tlieir  assistance  The  apparatus  consists  of  two 
hoUow  copper  spheres  connected  logetber  hy  a  honionlal  bar,  through  the 
■"M*!!"  of  which  IS  fixed   vertically  a  strong  staff,  formed  of  a  metallic  lube, 


e  upper  extremis  of  this  tube  supports  tlie  fiisee,  i 
e  balance  rod  and  weight,  which  drop      '    '  ''' 


lower  porti 

of  the  tube  when  the  apparatus  ia 

upright  in  the  water;    the  fusee  it 

'  •"        '  ■    tcptesenta 
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tlielife  Inioy  EOtpended  at  the  ateni  of  a  vessel.  In  mnny  stiips,  tlio  comimiiii- 
eation  with  the  triggen  for  fiTing  and  for  letting  it  go,  is  so  cunlrivcd,  that  (lie 
man  at  the  helm  can  detach  it  wiihout  quitting  his  post.     The  following  cut 


Xsenis  the  life  buoj'  in  nee,  with  the  fusee  blading  over  the  head  of  llic  man, 
in  leen  standing  on  the  biJancc  plate. 
BURNING  GLASS  and  BunMNa  Mirhoh.  Instniments  for  concenlTA^tig 
upon  a  v«iy  small  surface  the  rays  of  the  sui:,  which  fall  upun  a  much  more 
extended  one,  by  vhich  means  such  an  intense  licat  may  he  produced  as  to 
flue,  bum,  ot  TolatiUie  most  stilislances.  Burning  glasses  are  convex  lenses, 
which,  acting  according  to  the  laws  of  refraction,  transmit  the  rays,  but 
Incline  or  refract  them  towards  a  common  point  in  the  axis,  called  the  focus. 
These  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  although  we  have  no  minute 
accounts  of  their  construction  or  performances ;  but  in  modern  times  Very 
powerful  instniments  of  this  description  have  been  constructed.  Tlie  most 
celebrated  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Fleet'Street,  at  an  expense  of  700/., 
and  several  yean  of  labour  and  research.  It  consisted  of  a  lens  composed  of 
flint  glass,  which,  when  fixed  in  its  frame,  exposed  a  surface  of  32  inches 
diameter  in  the  clear;  the  distance  of  the  focus  was  6  feet  8  inches,  and  its 
diameter  one  inch.  The  raj's  from  this  large  lens  were  received  and  trHnGiiiitlcd 
through  a  smallpr  one,  of  13  inches  diameter  in  the  clear  within  the  frame,  its 
fecal  length  29  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  focus  J  of  an  inch.  Amongst 
other  remaikahle  effects  produced  by  this  instrument  were  the  following!  3 
grains  of  cast  iron  were  fused  in  ten  seconds  ;  20  grains  of  gold  in  four  seconds; 
10  grains  of  steel  in  twelve  seconds  ;  and  10  grains  of  common  limestone  in 
fifty-fiTe  seconds.  Ten  cut  garnets,  token  from  a  bracelet,  began  to  run  the  oua 
into  the  other  in  a  few  seconds,  and  at  length  formed  into  one  globular  garnet. 
The  day  used  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  to  make  his  pyrometric  teat,  run,  in  a  few 
seconds,  into  a  white  enamel.     Wc  arc  sorry  to  add  to  the  account  of  ihia 
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wonderful  instrument,   tliat,  after  being  offered  for  sale  to  several  learned 
societies,  we  believe  it  was  sent  to  China,  either  on  speculation,  or  amongst  the 
presents  which  accompanied  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  and  was  there  left. 
Burning  mirrors  are  concave  mirrors  or  reflectors,  formed  of  polished  metal  or 
silvered  glass,  and  which,  acting  by  the  laws  of  reflection,  throw  the  rays  back 
into  a  point  or  focus  before  the  glass.     These  instruments  were  not  only  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  effects  of  some  of  their  contrivances  were  superior  to  any  pro- 
duced in  modem  times  by  the  same  means.     Archimedes,  it  is  said,  reduced 
the  Roman  fleet  under  Marcellus  to  ashes,  by  burning  mirrors,  at  a  bowshot 
distance ;  and  Proclus  is  said  to  have  burned  the  fleet  of  Vitellius  at  the  siege  of 
BjjTzantium  bv  the  same  means.    Of  the  modems,  the  most  remarkable  burning 
mirrors  are  those  of  M.de  Villette,  and  of  BuiTon.     Tliat  of  M.  de  Villette  was 
3  feet  11  inches  diameter,  and  its  focal  distance  3  feet  2  inches.     It  was  com- 
posed of  tin,  copper,  and  tin  glass.    Some  of  its  effects,  as  found  by  Dr.  Harris 
mnd  Dr.  Desaguliers,  are,  that  a  silver  sixpence  melted  in  7^  minutes;    a 
halfjpenny  melted  in   16  minutes,  and  ran  in  34  minutes,   and  a  diamond 
weighing  4  grains  lost  I  of  its  weight     That  of  M.  Bufibn  is  a  polyhedron, 
6  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high,  consisting  of  168  small  mirrors,  or  flat  pieces 
of  looking  glass,  each  6  inches  square,  by  means  of  which,  with  the  faint 
njs  of  the  sun,  in  the  month  of  March,  he  set  on  fire  boards  of  beech  wood 
«t  150  feet  distance.     At  another  time  he  burned  wood  at  200  feet  distance; 
he  also  melted  tin  and  lead  at  the  distance  of  above  120  feet,  and  silver  at 
50  feet 

BUTTON.  A  fastening  for  various  parts  of  dress.  Buttons  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes, — those  with  shanks,  or  loops  of  metal,  for  the  purpose 
of  attachmg  them  to  garments,  and  those  without  shanks ;  and  each  class  is 
manufactured  from  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  by  a  variety  of  methods. 
Of  buttons  with  shanks  the  greater  number  are  composed  of  metal,  although 
glass  and  mother  of  peatl  are  also  employed  for  the  purpose.  Metal  buttons 
are  formed  in  two  different  ways,  the  blanks  or  bases  of  the  buttons  being  either 
cast  in  a  mould,  or  stamped  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal ;  the  former  method  is 
generally  employed  for  making  white  metal  buttons,  and  the  latter  for  plated 
and  gilt  buttons.  To  cast  buttons,  a  great  number  of  impressions  of  the  pattern 
of  the  button  are  taken  in  sand,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  impression  is 
inserted  a  shank,  the  ends  of  which  project  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  and  fused  metal  is  poured  over  tne  mould.  When  cool,  the  buttons  are 
taken  from  the  moulds,  and  after  being  cleansed  from  sand  by  brushing,  are 
placed  in  lathes,  the  edges  are  turned,  the  face  and  back  smoothed,  and  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  shank  also  tumed.  The  buttons  are  then  polished  by  mbbing 
the  faces  upon  a  board  spread  with  rotten  stone  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  afterwards  by  being  held  against  a  revolving  board  covered  with  leather, 
upon  which  is  spread  a  very  fine  powder  of  the  same  materials ;  finally,  they  are 
arranged  on  a  sieve  or  grating  of  wire,  and  immersed  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
granulated  tin  and  cream  of  tartar,  by  which  means  their  surfaces  become 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  or  wash  of  the  metal,  which  improves  their  whiteness 
without  injuring  their  polish.  The  blanks  of  plated  buttons  are  cut  by  a  fly-press 
out  of  copper  plate,  coated  on  one  side  witn  silver.  They  are  then  annealed 
in  a  fumace,  and  afterwards  stamped  by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  as  in  a  pile- 
driving  machine,  the  die  being  fixed  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  weight  The  sol- 
dering of  the  shank  is  performed  on  each  button  separately,  by  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  and  a  blow-pipe :  tne  edges  of  plain  buttons  are  next  filed  smooth  in  a  lathe, 
and  the  buttons  are  afterwards  boiled  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  silver; 
they  are  then  placed  in  a  lathe,  and  the  backs  brushed,  and  afterwards  burnished 
with  blood-stone.  The  metal  used  for  ffilt  buttons  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
This  metal  is  rolled  out  into  sheets,  and  the  blanks  stamped  out,  which  are  then 
planished  if  intended  for  plain  buttons,  but  if  for  figured  buttons,  the  impres- 
sion is  now  pven.  The  shanks  are  next  attached,  which  is  efifected  as  follows : 
each  blank  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small  spring  tweezers,  which  hold  the 
shank  down  upon  it  on  the  proper  place,  and  a  small  quantity  of  solder  and 


reiin  ii  applied  Co  each.  They  are  [hen  einosed  upon  an  iron  plate  to  n  hrnt 
■ufficient  U>  melt  the  lulder,  by  wliich  the  shank  becomes  fixed  to  tlie  button ; 
and  whilst  itill  wann  they  are  plunged  into  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  oxide 
formed  on  the  surface  by  the  heat  employed  in  soldering  the  Ehanks.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  lathe,  the  edges  rounded,  and  ibe  surfaces  rough  burnished, 
which  renders  tliem  ready  for  gilding.  Five  grains  oF  gold  are  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  at  the  least  quantity  to  be  employed  in  gilding  a  grojis  of  button* 
of  1  inch  in  diameter.  An  amalgam  is  formed  of  gold  and  mercury,  and  the 
buttons  ore  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  along  with  the  amalgam,  together  with 
H  much  aquafortis  as  will  moisten  the  whole,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  with 
a  brush  until  the  buttons  are  com[ileteIy  whitened.  To  dissipate  the  quicksilver 
the  buttons  are  shaken  in  an  iron  pan,  placed  over  a  fire,  until  the  quicksilver 
begins  to  melt,  when  they  are  thrown  into  a  felt  cap  and  stirred  with  a  brush. 
toapreadlheamalgamequally  over  their  surfaces;  after  which,  tliey  are  returned 
to  the  pan,  and  the  mercury  volatilized  completely  by  the  increased  heat,  leaving 
the  gold  evenly  spread  in  a  thin  film  over  Ihe  surface  of  the  buttons ;  they  are 
then  burnished  in  a  lathe,  which  completes  the  operation.  The  better  sort  of 
buttons  undergo  the  gilding  process  twice  or  thrice,  and  are  distinguished 
accordingly  as  "  double  "  or  "  treble  gilt."  Glass  buttons  are  formed  of  glass 
compressed,  while  in  the  fluid  state,  in  moulds,  in  which  tlio  shank  is  inserted, 
and  when  the  gloss  becomes  cold,  the  shank  is  firmly  retained  in  its  place.  In 
mother-of-pearl  buttons  the  method  of  inserting  the  shank  is  extremely  inge- 
nious ;  u  hole  is  drilled  at  the  back  and  undercut,  that  is,  larger  at  the  bottom 
than  at  top,  and  the  shank  being  driven  in  by  a  steady  stroke,  its  extremity 
eiponds ;  on  striking  against  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  becomes  firmly  rivetted 
into  the  button,  forming  a  kind  of  dove-tail  joint 

Buttons  without  shanks  are  of  two  kinds;  the  first  are  simply  discs  of  horn, 
bone,  wood,  or  other  material,  with  four  holes  drilled  through  the  face,  for  the 
purpose  of  sewing  them  to  the  garment.  Horn  buttons  of  this  description  are 
made  from  cow-hooft  by  pressing  them  into  heated  moulds.  Tiie  hoots  having 
been  boiled  in  water  until  they  are  soft,  are  first  cut  into  plates  of  the  requisite 
thickness,  and  after  into  squares  of  the  size  of  the  diameter  of  the  button,  and 
afterwords  reduced  to  an  octagonal  form  by  cutting  off  the  corners.  They  are 
then  dyed  black  by  immersing  ihem  in  a  cauldron  of  logwood  and  copperas 
mixed.  A  quantity  of  moulds  somewhat  resembling  bullet  moulds,  and  each 
fUmishcd  with  a  number  of  steel  dies,  are  then  heated  a  little  above  the  point 
of  boiling  water,  and  one  of  the  octagonal  pieces  of  horn  is  placed  between  each 
pair  of  dies,  and  the  mould  being  shut  is  compressed  in  a  smalt  screw  press, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  horn  becoming  sol^ned  by  the  heat,  receives  the 
impression  of  the  die,  after  which  the  edges  are  clipped  off  by  shears,  end  then 
rounded  in  a  lathe.  The  holes  in  buttons  of  this  description  are  drilled  by 
meant  of  a  lathe,  represented  id  the  annexed  engraving.    Four  spindles,  of  which 


two  only  a  a  can  be  seen,  are  supported  in  bearings  at  b,  and  by  the  centre 
point*  cc  are  mode  to  revolve  with  great  velocity  Iw  means  of  two  bands  d  d 
paiung  over  pulleys  ;  e  fixed  upon  each  of  the  spin^es,  each  band  driving  two 
■pindles,  anJ  receiving  motion  from  a  wheel  woAed  by  a  treadle.     At  the  end 


of  euh  of  the  ipindles  a,  ia  a  hook  uniting  diem  to  four  other  spin<llei//by 
(jmilar  hookt  at  one  end,  the  other  end  of  the  ipindlea  passing  through  four 
■malt  holea  in  the  plate  g,  and  the  projecting  paints  being  formed  into  Bmall 
drills.  The  button  ie  placed  in  a  concave  rest  h,  sod  pushed  forward  against 
the  drilla  by  a  piece  of  wood.  The  standard  g  can  be  exchanged  for  another 
with  holes  more  or  less  apart,  and  the  rest  h  can  be  set  at  any  height  to  suit 
different  sized  buttons.  As  the  spindle  holes  in  the  plate  g  are  nearer  together 
than  the  boles  in  the  standard  b,  the  spindles  //  converge ;  the  hooks  m  the 
mindles  are  therefore  necessary  to  form  a  universal  joint.  The  second  descrip- 
tion of  buttons  without  shanks  consists  of  thin  discs  of  wood  or  bone  called 
moulds,  covered  with  silk,  cloth,  or  other  similar  materials.  The  bone  for  the 
moulds  is  made  from  refuse  chips  of  bSne  sawn  into  thin  flakes,  and  brought 
into  a  circular  form  by  two  operations,  illustrated  by_  the  accompanyiujg 
engreving.     On  one  end  of  the  spindle  a,  which  revolves  in  bearings  at  £  o,  is 


screwed  a  tool  e,  and  on  the  other  are  two  collars  d  d,  between  which  a  forked 

lever  e  embraces  the  shaft,  the  tiilcnim  of  which  is  at/.  The  spindle  a  is  put 
in  rapid  motion  by  a  band  a  passing  over  the  pulley  h,  and  over  a  band  wheel 
worked  by  a  treadle;  and  the  workman,  holding  the  material  i  for  the  mould  in 
his  right  hand,  against  a  piece  of  wood  k  finnlv  neld  down  in  the  iron  standard  I 
by  two  screws,  by  means  of  the  lever  held  in  his  left  liand,  he  advances  the  tool 
c  against  the  material  i  of  the  mould;  the  central  pin  of  the  tool  drills  a  hole 
through  the  centre  of  the  intended  mould,  whilst  the  other  two  points  describe 
a  deep  circle  cutting  half  through  the  thickness  of  the  material,  and  the  flat 
(urface  is  cut  imooln  by  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  tool.  The  Cool  ia  then 
draim  back  a  Utile  by  the  lever  r,  and  the  material  shifted  to  bring  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  surface  opposite  the  tool,  and  when  as  many  moulds  as  the  plate 
of  the  material  will  affon),  are  thus  half  cut  through,  the  otiier  side  is  presented  to 
the  tool,  and  the  central  point  of  it  being  inserted  in  the  hole  made  in  the  first  part 
of  the  operation,  tlie  other  two  teeth  cut  another  deep  circle  exactly  opposite  the 
former  one  through  the  remaining  substance  of  the  material,  and  the  mould  il 
len  sticking  on  the  tool ;  by  drawing  back  the  lever  «  the  tool  recedes,  and  the 
mould,  meetinga  Used  iron  plate,  is  pushed  olF  the  tool,  and  falls  itito  a  small  boxm. 
Covered  buttons  having  come  into  very  general  use,  various  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  them,  and  patents  for  this  pi 
have  been  granted  to  various  parties,  as 
Sanders,  Needham,  AingwortH,  Church, 
and  others.  The  following  is  Mr.  Sanders' 
method  of  making  covered  buttons ;  a 
piece  of  the  material  with  which  the  mould 
IS  to  be  covered  is  cut  of  a  circular  shape, 
•omewhat  larger  than  the  intended  button ; 
upon  this  is  placed  a  disc  of  card  of  tbe 
rtii«oftheI 


II  purpose 


e  button,  and  next  a  disc  of 


paper  coated  with  an  adhesive  composition,  c(  "q" 
which  will  become  soft  and  sticky  by  heat ;      ^---' 
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and  upon  these  is  laid  a  button  mould  e  having  four  holes,  through  which 
threads  or  strings  have  been  passed  to  form  the  flexible  shank.  These  circular 
discs  being  put  together,  are  then  laid  over  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  metal 
block  a;  this  hole  being  exactly  the  size  of  the  intended  button,  and  the 
covering  of  the  button  being  larger  than  the  hole,  when  the  discs  are  pushed 
down  intx)  the  hole,  the  material  of  the  covering  will  wrinkle  up  on  the  edges 
roimd  the  other  discs.  The  tube  b  b  h  then  introduced  into  the  cylindrical 
hole,  and  its  lower  edge  being  bevilled  inwards,  will,  as  it  is  pressed  down, 
ffather  the  plates  of  the  cloth  on  the  edge  of  the  button ;  towards  the  centre 
u  a  metal  ring  or  collar  c,  having  teeth  round  its  edge ;  somewhat  like  a  crown 
saw  is  now  passed  down  the  tube  6,  and  driven  with  considerable  force  by 
the  punch  a,  and  the  block  a  having  been  previously  heated,  the  adhesive 
matter  will  be  softened,  and  cause  the  several  discs  to  stick  together,  which, 
when  taken  out  and  become  cold,  will  be  very  firm  and  retain  its  shape. 

c. 

CABLE.  A  rope  of  large  diameter,  by  which  ships  are  held  to  their  anchors 
or  moorings.  The  materials  of  which  cables  are  formed  are  very  various,  as 
bass,  hemp,  sunn,  and  coir,  or  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  and  latterly  iron 
chains,  of  a  particular  construction,  have  been  extensively  used,  and  are  com- 
monly called  chain  cables.  Cables  are  composed  of  either  three  or  four  ropes 
twisted  together,  each  rope  consisting  of  either  three  or  four  strands,  each  strand 
containing  an  equal  number  of  yarns,  which  number  depends  upon  the  diameter 
of  the  cable.  Cables  are  denominated  by  their  circumference  in  inches,  as  a 
22-inch  cable,  meaning  a  cable  22  inches  in  circumference.  The  length  of  all 
cables  is  the  same,  viz.  120  fathoms.  The  larger  class  of  ships  in  the  navy 
and  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  are  usually  provided  with  the  following 
cables :  viz.  two  spliced  together,  for  the  best  bower  anchoi  ;  two  for  the  small 
bower  anchor ;  two  for  the  sheet ;  one  spare  cable ;  and  one  cable  for  the  stream 
anchor.  The  chains  employed  for  cables  have  a  short  stay  bar  in  the  middle 
of  each  link,  to  prevent  the  sides  collapsing  when  the  cable  is  exposed  to  a 
heavy  strain.  The  form  of  the  links  and  stays,  and  the  mode  of  applying  the 
latter,  have  formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  patents.  The  annexed  figures 
represent  one  of  the  links  of  Mr.  Hawks's  *'  Patent  Chains  for  Cables  and 
Hawsers,"   and  also  illustrates  the  method  of  forming  them.     The   novelty 


X 


// 


in  the  form  of  these  links  consists  in  their  being  thicker  at  the  bends  than  at  the 
sides ;  whereas  in  most  other  chain  cables  the  links  are  either  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  or  are  smallest  at  the  bends.  The  iron  rod  a  a  of  which  the  link 
is  formed,  it  will  be  seen  has  bulbous  en- 
largements at  regular  distances  asunder; 
these  are  produced  either  by  cavities  in  the 
rollers  between  which  the  rod  is  drawn,  or 
by  swaging  or  forging.  The  rods  being  cut 
into  exact  lengths,  they  are  turned  round 
into  links,  and  the  ends  welded  together, 
when  the  bulbs  should  be  situated  exactly 
at  the  ends,  as  represented  by  the  annexed 
fieure  at  a  a,  ana  the  stay-bar  b  inserted. 
Chains  for  cables  are  commonly  made  in* lengths  of  10  fathoms,  connected  by 
a  bolt  and  shackle,  for  the  convenience  of  slipping  on  in  an  emergency,  as  cutting 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  and  at  every  30  fathoms  is  a  swivel,  that  the 
chain  may  not  become  twisted.  A  simple  and  effectual  stopper  for  chain  cables 
is  much  wanted,  as  considerable  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  **  bringing 
a  ship  up,"  as  it  is  termed,  when  it  blows  hard.  The  ordinary  stopper  consists 
of  two  concare  plates  of  iron,  between  which  the  chain  passes ;  the  lower  plate 
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is  firmly  secured  to  the  deck,  and  the  upper  plate  turns  upon  a  l"nge-  A  \<mg 
iron  har  is  inserted  into  a  socket  cast  upon  the  upper  plate,  and  to  the  outer 
end  of  the  har  is  attached  a  tackle,  hooked  to  a  bolt  in  the  deck ;  and  a  number 
of  men  being  staUoned  at  the  tackle,  by  hauling  upon  it  they  compress  the 
cable  so  tightly  between  the  plates,  as  to  prevent  the  Ciible  running  out,  or, 
by  slacking  it,  allow  it  to  nm  freely.  This  apparatus  frequently  gives  way, 
and  occasions  serious  damage.  The  foUowing  substitute,  invented  by  LieuL 
Kooystra,  R.N.,  has  been  approved  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  have  presented 
the  inventor  with  the  silver  Vulcan  medal.  The  figure  represents  an  under- 
view  of  the  part  of  the  deck  where  the  stopper  a  a  is  fixed;  this  stopper  it 
formed  of  an  iron  hook  or  clip,  turning  upon  a  bolt  at  b,  and  has  a  few  links  of 
chain  at  the  other  end;  d  and  e  are  portions  of  two  beams;  /part  of  ihecIiWD 
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cable,  held  fast  by  the  stopper;  g  a  square  bar,  sliding  through  the  beam  d,  and 
through  square  holes  in  the  metal  facing  plates  h  h;  i  the  hook  in  the  end  of 
the  bar  ^,  which  takes  the  link^  of  the  stopper;  k  a  double-threaded  screw,  on 
the  other  end  of  the  bar  g;  I  tlie  screwed  end  of  a  crank  handle  m,  fitted  on 
the  screw  k  ;  the  other  end  turns  freely  in  the  plate  o  o;  p p  the  bolts  which 
secure  this  plate  to  the  beam  e.  By  turning  the  crank  one  way,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cable  will  be  tightly  pressed  by  the  stopper  against  the  iron  knee  a,  and 
by  turning  it  the  other  way  the  pressure  is  relaxed.  The  sliding  bar  g  is  snown 
separate  above. 

Mr.  William  Shelton  Burnett  had  a  patent  for  a  cable-stopper,  of  which  ibe 
following  is  a  description.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  metallic  box  a,  con- 
taining a  spirally  coiled  spring,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  longitudinally 


a  bar ;  one  end  of  this  is  strongly  rivetted  to  an  iron  plate,  and  the  other  te^• 
minates  in  a  large  eye,  for  the  reception  of  a  hook  or  a  rope.  Now,  supposing 
the  c}'linder  a  to  be  made  fast  at  6  to  some  staple  part  of  a  ship,  and  the  cable 
e,  which  passes  over  the  side  of  a  ship  d,  to  have  an  anchor  attached  to  the  other 
extremity,  when  any  strain  comes  upon  it,  the  bar  is  drawn  more  or  less  out  of 
the  cylinder,  compressing  the  spring,  thus  affording  an  elastic  resistance,  which, 
continually  increasing  with  the  force  applied,  \mL  prevent  those  accidents  df 
tearing  away  the  fastenings,  which  might,  without  such  apparatus,  be  the  result 
It  is  of  course  that  this  contrivance  is  equally  applicable  to  any  other  tackle, 
which  it  will  always  keep  in  a  proper  state  of  tension  after  the  cause  of  the 
adventitious  strain  has  ceased  to  operate. 

CACAO  NUT,  or  Cocoa.  An  oblong  roundish  nut,  nearly  the  shape  of  an 
almond,  but  larger ;  the  shell  dark-coloured,  brittle,  and  thin ;  the  kernel  both 
externally  and  internally  brownish.  It  b  the  produce  of  a  small  tree,  the 
Obrama  Cacao,  bearing  a  large  fruit  like  a  cucurooer,  which  contains  thirty  or 
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more  of  thne  DQla.  Chocolate  ia  prepared  from  these  nuCa,  A  patent  wu 
lately  obtained  for  a  preparation  of  eocoa,  called  "Marsliatl'a  Extract  of  Cocoa." 
The  Bpecification,  which  ia  dated  the  lOLh  February,  1830,  doBcribea  ihe  proceu 
to  consist  in  boiling,  for  an  hour,  a  pound  of  powdered  cocoa  in  a  gallon  of 
water;  the  mixture  ia  then  to  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  the  oily  matter  to 
be  ikimmed  from  the  surface.  It  ts  next  to  be  evaporated  in  a  water  bath,  till 
it  aaaumea  the  mnaistence  of  treacle,  when  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  use  in 
bottles  well  corked  and  sealed,  so  aa  to  render  them  impervious  to  the  air. 

CAISSON.  A  kind  of  cbest-IVamed  or  Sat-boitomed  boat,  sometimes  used 
in  laying  the  plera  of  bridges  in  deep  or  rapid  rivers.  The  caiasona  for  thia 
purpose  consist  of  a  very  atrong  platform  of  timber,  to  which  are  attached  the 
two  sides,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their  removal  when  no  longer 
required.  Tliese  sides,  which  are  also  very  strongly  framed  of  limber,  to  reaisi 
the  great  presaure  of  the  water,  are  curved  towards  their  extremities,  so  aa  to 
meet  each  other,  and  form  a  salient  angle  up  and 
down  ihealream,  and  inclosing  aspsce  somewhat  ; 
wider  than  the  foundation  of  the  uier  of  the  : 
bridge.  The  aile  of  the  pier  being  levelled  by 
dre^ng  or  otherwise,  the  caisaon  is  brought 
over  the  spot,  and  moored  in  the  proper 
position ;  two  or  three  of  the  lower  coursea  of  . 
masonry  are  then  built  upon  the  platform  of 
the  eaiason,  and  the  water  is  then  slowly  ad- 
mitted by  a  sluice  in  the  caisson,  so  as  to  cause  '. 
Ihe  caisson  to  setde  into  its  place ;  and  to  prevent  \ 
the  effecta  of  too  great  a  pressure  of  water  when 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  considerable,  the 
wateris  generally  admitted  aome  time  before  high 
water,  and  pumped  out  again  after  the  ebb  tide  I 
has  commenced,  so  that  the  workmen  may  resume  ' 
their  labours  before  low  water.  Whenthemasoniy 
is  brought  up  a*  high  oa  the  level  of  the  water, 
the  sides  of  the  caisson  are  detached  from  the 
bottom,  and  removed.  Westminster  and  Black- 
frian  bridges  were  built  on  caissons,  but  the 
preference  is  now  eeneratly  given  to  cofier  dams. 
A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Deeble,  for  con- 
structing jetties,  piera,  quaya,  Ac.  by  means  of 
what  he  terms  "  metallic  caiaaons,"  or  a  peculiar 
description  of  cast  iron  boxea,  variously  combined 
by  dovetaila ;  these  boxea,  when  fixed  in  their 

filacea  to  fcrm  a  pier,  or  quay,  &c.  are  filled  with 
iquid  lime  and  rubble,  which  soon  sets  hard,  and 
forms  a  solid  mass  girt  with  metal.  For  the 
better  elucidation  of  the  plan,  a  few  of  the  more 
■imple  forms  of  caissons,  and  their  mode  of 
uniung,  as  exemplified  in  the  cdnstruction  of  a 
pier,  are  engraved  herewith.  The  caisaon  ia  open 
generally  both  at  top  oud  bottom  ;  the  thickness 
of  the  aides  proportioned  to  the  strength  and 

Cvi^  required.  It  is  proposed  that  each  caisson 
7  feet  in  length,  5  feel  in  height,  and  from  2 
to  5  feet  in  width,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  which  it  is  lo  lie  used.  Caissons 
constituting  foundations  should  be  closed  at 
bottom,  and  in  raising  one  tier  above  another,  each  layer  would  become  united 
to  those  immediately  above  and  below  it,  by  commencing  the  alternate  vertical 
eouraes  with  a  half  caiaaon.  Fiy,  I  is  the  plain  ohlong  square,  with  dovetails  at 
the  ends,  only  applicable  to  straight  lines,  either  in  banking  enpoaed  to  the  water, 
ortotheinteriorof  heavy  works,  ai  cross  fort^  or  in  bracings  and  hutlreaies  to  be 
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buried  in  the  earth.  This  form  BdmiU  but  little  variation  in  its  application, 
■nd  Qona  in  ita  strength  or  gravity  bevo&d  what  may  be  gained  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  its  sidei.  Fig.  2  is  the  most  univenal  form  ;  it  may  be  muf 
tiplied  to  any  extent,  yet  is  perfect  in  itself,  requiring  no  change  of  fona  on 
the  nde  to  finish  a  work,  and  the  endi  mar  be  conveniently  completed  by 
filling  up  the  dovetail  groove  with  a  portable  half  dovetail.  Fig.  3  i*  tha 
ndiated  form,  which  may  be  used  in  a  waved  line  along  the  coast,  where  great 
Btrength  ia  required ;  it  also  applies  to  piers  and  bsMiona.  The  dotted  projection 
ii  the  half  dovetail,  which  would  be  required  to  attach  it  to  (he  crass  fort ;  or 
the  radiated  caisson,  should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  add  BDother  waved 
line,  would  give  the  effect  of  arch  and  counterarch.  I'm.  4  is  a  radiated  caiiioD, 
having  extra  dovetaila  for  uniting  the  main  line  to  the  boitioo.  Anv  angle  may 
thtia  be  gained,  simply  by  mooring  this  caisson  in  the  bastion,  in  ttie  direction 
required.   /^.  5  ia  the  termioatiun  of  a  pier  with  a  bastion :  the  eilemal  dotted 


line  abows  the  boundary  of  the  sloped  hank ;  the  eroM  fort*  are  in&oduced  at 
■uitable  diitancea  to  insure  great  stability ;  and  the  inner  dovetailed  groovea 
being  left  in  the  inner  lines,  will  enable  the  engineer  to  add  croM  forts  and 
buttresses  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required. 

CALAMINE.     An  ore  of  zinc,  principally  used  in  making  brosi. 

CALCINATION.  The  process  by  which  some  bodies  are  rendered  redudfala 
to  powder ;  it  consiita  in  exposing  the  subatancea  to  a  strong  heat,  ao  aa  to  ditst- 
pale  the  water  of  crystoUization  and  other  volatile  portions. 

CALCULATING  MACHINES.  Machines  devised  for  fadlitatinK  arith- 
metical computations.  Prom  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  various  mechanical 
devices  were  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romany 
an  iDStniment  called  "  abacus  was  employed,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
parallel  threads,  upon  which  were  strung  a  number  of  beads  for  comitera,  to 
represent  units,  tens,  hundjcda,  &c  The  Chinese  at  the  present  day  use  in 
their  computations  an  instrument  called  a  swanpan,  nearly  resembling  the 
Greek  abacus,  and  which  may  now  be  met  with  m  the  toy-shops  of  London. 
There  are  large  and  small  swanpans ;  those  for  mercantile  purpose*  consist  of 
many  rows  of  small  bolls  strung  on  wires,  containing  fineen  ImIIb  on  each,  with 
space  for  their  being  moved  up  and  down  with  ease.  These  rows  of  balls  ara 
divided  by  a  cross  bar  of  wood  extending  from  aide  to  side,  leaving  five  baUa 
above  and  ten  below.  Each  boll  of  the  upper  row  is  of  the  value  of  the  ten 
balls  on  the  lower  row,  and  by  moving  down  to  the  bar  one  of  the  upper  balls, 
the  ten  lower  balls  which  hod  been  moved  up  to  the  bar,  are  at  liberty  to  repre- 
sent any  further  sum  until  they  have  all  agam  reached  the  bar,  when  a  second 
boll  is  brought  down  from  the  upper  row,  and  so  on  until  the  five  ball*  an 
engaged,  when  their  value  is  represented  by  one  ball  on  the  adjoining  wire  on 
the  left  hand,  and  ao  on  to  any  amolmt.     These  instruments  are  universally 


I,  with  tt 
pen  and  ink,  can  keep  pace  with  them.  The  celebnted  Napier,  the  inventor  of 
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logarithms,  contrived  an  instrument  by  which  the  operation  of  multiplication  is 
much  facilitated,  the  product  of  any  single  figure  with  the  multiplicand  being 
represented  at  once  by  a  very  simple  mechanical  operation.  This  instrument, 
wnioh  consisted  of  a  number  of  detached  rods,  each  bearing  at  the  top  some  one 
unit  with  the  products  of  the  same,  multiplied  by  the  nine  units  ranged  in  a 
line  beneath  it,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Napier's  rods  or  bones.  But 
by  far  the  most  useful  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  the  Gunter's  scale,  so  named 
after  the  inventor,  Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
who  likewise  was  the  author  of  several  other  very  useful  inventions.  In  the  extent 
to  which  the  Gunter's  scale  has  been  adopted,  it  rivals  the  Chinese  swanpan« 
whilst  its  powers  far  exceed  those  of  the  latter  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
ruler  of  box  wood,  2  feet  long,  having  various  lines  laid  down  upon  it,  by  means 
of  which  all  the  various  problems  relating  to  arithmetical  trigonometry,  and  their 
depending  sciences,  may  be  performed  by  the  extent  of  the  compasses  only. 
This  will  be  best  explained  by  a  description  of  the  line,  called  the  line  of 
number,  or  Gunter's  line,  which  is  adapted  to  the  solution  of  arithmetical 
questions,  and  exhibiting  a  few  practical  examples.  The  line  of  numbers  is 
tae  logarithmic  scale  of  proportionals,  which,  being  graduated  upon  the  ruler, 
serves  to  solve  problems  in  the  same  manner  as  lo&^arithms  do  arithmetically. 
It  is  uiuallv  divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  of  which  is  numbered,  beginning 
with  1  and  endine  with  10;  so  that  if  the  first  great  division  stand  for  the 
j^  of  an  inteffer,  me  next  great  division  will  stand  for  ^|,  and  the  intermediate 
oivisions  wilTrepresent  hundredths  of  an  integer,  whilst  the  large  divisions  beyond 
10  will  represent  units ;  and  if  the  first  set  of  large  divisions  represent  units, 
the  subdivisions  will  represent  tenths,  whilst  the  second  set  of  large  divisions 
will  represent  tens,  and  the  subdivisions  units,  and  so  on.  The  general  rule  for 
using  this  instrument  is  as  follows  :  since  all  questions  are  reducible  to  propoi^ 
tions,  if  the  compasses  be  extended  from  the  first  term  to  the  third,  the  same 
extent  will  reach  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  term.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  of  some  of  the  uses  of  this  line.  1 .  To  find  the  product  of  any  two 
numbers,  as  4  and  8 :  extend  the  compasses  from  1  to  the  multiplier  4,  and  the 
mme  extent  applied  the  same  way  ft-om  8,  the  multiplicand  will  reach  the 
product  32.  2.  To  divide  one  number  by  another,  as  36  by  4 :  extend  the 
compasses  from  4  to  1,  and  the  same  extent  will  reach  from  9  to  36.  3.  To 
find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers,  as  6,  8,  9  :  extend  the  com- 
passes from  6  to  8,  and  this  extent  laid  the  same  way  from  9,  will  reach  12,  the 
fourth  proportional  required.  4.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  number,  say 
25 :  bisect  the  distance  between  I  on  the  scale  and  the  point  representing  25, 
then  half  this  set  off  from  I  will  give  tlie  point  5  =  the  root  required.  In  the 
same  manner  the  cube  root,  or  the  root  of  any  higher  power,  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  distance  on  the  line  between  1  and  the  given  number,  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  power  expresses,  then  one  of  those  parts  set 
from  1,  will  extend  to  the  number  representing  the  root  required.  A  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  this  instnunent,  by  means  of  which  compasses 
are  rendered  unnecessary.  It  consists  in  having  two  lines  of  numbers  placed 
one  over  the  other,  one  of  which  lines  is  engraved  upon  a  slider  moving  in  a 
groove,  and  is  applied  as  follows  :  the  first  term  of  the  proportional  upon  the 
uider  being  set  against  the  third  term  upon  the  fixed  scale,  the  second  term  of 
the  proportion  upon  the  slider  will  stand  opposite  the  fourth  term  on  the  fixed 
scale.  Instruments  of  this  description,  with  scales  suited  to  almost  every 
branch  of  art  in  which  calculation  is  required,  are  now  common  amongst  in- 
telligent workmen,  and  the  scale  of  chemical  equivalents,  by  which  the  labours 
of  toe  chemist  are  so  much  facilitated,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle. 
Mr.  Lamb  has  recently  arranged  the  logarithmic  scale  in  a  circular  form,  by 
which  the  portability  of  the  instrument,  and  the  facility  of  its  application,  is  so 
much  increased,  that  an  instrument  much  smaller  than  the  following  represen- 
tation of  it,  and  which  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
contains  divisions  lai^er  and  easier  to  read  than  those  usually  placed  on  the 
2-feet  sliding  rule.  On  the  face  of  the  instrument  (which  Mr.  Lamb  calls  a 
circular  proportioner,)  arc  engraved  one  double  and  two  single  logarithmic 
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lines,  in  concentric  circle*.  The  miiJdle  circle,  which  U  the  moving  piece,  ud 
i«  marked  A.  hai  both  e%ei  divided,  for  the  convenience  of  acdng  vith  th* 
inner  or  outer  circles,  irhich  are  marked  M  and  L.  The  moving  and  innet 
circles  A  and  M  are-  hnth  niiin),>.r«1   1    9  .1  4  .5,  6,  7,  S,  and  0.    The  spae* 


h  numbered  diviiion  is  dirided  into  10,  and  those  divisioiiB  r«ad 
for  a  second  figure.  From  1  to  2  each  of  thois  diTisioni  is  mbdivided  into  fl, 
standing  for  the  even  numben  in  the  thh'd  nlacel  of  figures.  From  2  to  5 
each  tenth  division  is  haired  for  the  a,  in  tlie  third  place  of  figurei.  The  space* 
must  be  subdivided  b]r  ettimation  for  the  intermediate  figurei.  The  outer 
circle,  marked  L,  has  a  double  line  of  numlwrs ;  the  tint  half  circle  nambertd 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  the  second  half  marked  10,  20.  30,  40.  50,  60,  70, 
80,  90.  The  figures  on  A  and  M  may  either  swnify  1,  2,  3,  Ac.,  or  10,  20,  30^ 
ftc,  or  100,  200,  300,  frc,  and  ai  the  fignred  diviiion*  alter,  so,  of  coarM, 
must  the  subdivisions;  sometimet  ther  stand  for  dcon^als.  In  passing  uoky 
to  die  right,  the  numben  will  contam  a  figure  inore,  and  in  paasing  to  Am 
left  they  will  contain  a  figure  lest ;  the  first  significant  fi^^re  in  •  decimal 
win  varj  in  like  manner.  Two  numben  in  a  proportion  which  have  the  tama 
name  must  alvBys  be  taken  on  the  same  circle.  For  multiplication,  dividon, 
and  cottunon  proportion,  A  must  work  with  M ;  for  the  square  root  and  dupli- 
cate proportion,  A  must  work  with  L.  In  direct  proportion,  the  first  and  tecond 
l«rma  wiU  stand  together ;  bnt  in  in^rect  proporbon,  the  second  and  third  tcnu 
wiD  stand  together. 

Various  machines  have  Itkewiie  been  contrived  hj  Paacal  and  otiMn,  if 
which  arithmelicBl  calculations  were  made  by  means  of  trains  of  wheel*  and 
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tiinilar  arrangements ;  and  the  late  E^rl  Stanhope  invented  a  machine  of  this 
sort,  by  which  he  verified  his  calculations  respecting  the  national  debt.  But 
none  of  these  contrivances  can  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  stupendous 
machine  designed  by  Mr.  Babbage,  and  now  nearly  completed,  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  embody  in  machinery  the  method  of  differences,  which  has  never 
before  been  done.  It  consists  of  two  parts, — a  calculating,  and  a  printing  part, 
both  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  inventor's  views ;  A)r  the 
whole  advantages  would  be  lost  if  the  computations  made  by  the  machine  were 
copied  by  human  hands,  and  transferred  to  type  by  the  common  process.  The 
greater  part  of  the  calculating  machinery,  oi  which  the  drawings  alone  cover 
400  square  feet  of  surface,  is  already  constructed,  but  less  progress  has  been 
made  m  the  printing  part.  The  practical  jobject  of  this  macnine  is  to  compute 
and  print  a  great  variety  and  extent  of  astronomical  and  navigation  tables, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  done  but  at  an  enormous  expense,  whilst  it  would 
be  impossible  to  insure  the  same  accuracy.  It  can  also  compute  the  powers  and 
products  of  numbers,  and  integrate  innumerable  equations  of  finite  differences ; 
that  is,  when  the  equation  of  differences  is  given,  the  engine,  after  being  properly 
aet,  will  produce  in  a  given  time  any  distant  term  which  may  be  required,  or 
any  succession  of  terms  commencing  at  a  distant  point  In  order  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  machine,  we  may  mention  the  effects  produced 
by  a  small  trial  engine,  constructed  by  the  inventor,  and  by  which  he  computed 
the  following  table  from  the  formula  x'  +  x  +  41.  The  figures,  as  they  were 
calculated  by  the  machine,  were  not  exhibited  to  the  eye  as  in  sliding  rules 
and  similar  instruments,  but  were  actually  presented  to  it  on  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  machine,  the  number  383,  for  example,  appearing  in  figures  before  the 
person  employed  in  copying.    The  table  is  as  follows : 


41 

131 

383 

797 

1373 

4S 

151 

421 

853 

1447 

47 

173 

461 

911 

1523 

53 

197 

583 

971 

1601 

61 

223 

547 

1033 

1681 

71 

251 

593 

1097 

1763 

83 

281 

641 

1163 

1847 

97 

313 

691 

1231 

1933 

113 

347 

743 

1301 

2021 

Whilst  the  machine  was  occupied  in  calculating  this  table,  a  friend  of  the 
inventor  undertook  to  write  down  the  numbers  as  they  appeared.  At  first  he 
rather  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  machine;  but  as  soon  as  five  figures 
appeared,  the  machine  was  at  least  equal  in  speed  to  the  writer.  At  another 
tnal,  32  numbers  of  the  same  table,  containing  82  figures,  were  computed  in 
2  minutes  30  seconds,  or  33  figures  per  minute.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  it 
produced  44  figures  per  minute,  and  this  rate  of  computation  could  be  main- 
tained for  any  length  of  time. 

CALENDERING.  The  operation  by  which  all  accidental  wrinkles  and 
creases  are  removed  ftom  various  kinds  of  cloths,  and  tlieir  surfaces  rendered 
smooth  and  uniform  previous  to  packing  for  transport:  calicoes  are  likewise 
calendered  before  printing.  The  common  calendering  machine  nearly  resembles 
the  ordinary  mangle,  but  worked  by  a  horse-wheel,  on  account  of  its  greater 
dimensions  and  weight ;  but  the  more  improved  machines  consist  of  a  series  of 
rollers,  between  which  the  cloth  passes,  the  rollers  being  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure,  and  turning  simultaneously  either  by  simple  contact,  or  by  means  of 
wheel  work.  Machines  on  this  principle  we  believe  are  of  foreign  invention, 
but  have  received  two  important  improvements  in  this  country ;  first,  by  the 
introduction  of  tubular  cast  iron  rollers,  into  which  heaters  can  be  inserted  when 
requisite,  which  greatly  assists  the  operation  with  some  kind  of  goods ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  substitution  of  rollers  formed  of  pasteboard  for  wooden  rollers, 
the  former  not  bein?  liable  to  crack  or  warp  like  tlie  latter,  and  being  susceptible 
also  of  an  astonishmg  degree  of  poUsh.  These  paper  or  pasteboard  rollers  are 
formed  as  follows:  the  axis  or  shafl  is  formed  of  a  square  bar  of  wrought  iion. 
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nu^ed  cylindriciil  at  ihe  bearings  ;  a  circjiar  iron  pUle,  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
intended  roller,  i«  placed  upon  the  square  pail  of  the  ahafl,  and  near  to  the 
end,  and  a  great  number  of  diaea  of  pnnteboard,  aomevhat  larger  than  the 
intended  roller,  and  having  equare  holes  in  the  centre,  are  next  put  upon  the 
•haft,  and  then  another  iron  plate,  and  the  whole  are  acrewed  together  by  nuta 
at  the  endi  of  four  long  iron  bolts  extending  from  one  Iron  plate  to  the  other. 
In  this  manner  a  cylinder  is  formed,  considerably  longer  than  the  intended 
cylinder;  this  i*  removed  to  a  stove  or  hot  room,  and  a*  the  paper  ehrinki  by 
the  heat,  the  plates  are  gradually  screwed  up.  When,  at  the  end  of  some  dayi^ 
the  paper  ceases  to  alirink,  the  cylinder  is  removed  from  the  stove,  and  becommK 
exposed  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  has  a  tendency  to  expand,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  dense  and  solid,  and  ia  completed  by  turning  in  a  lathe 
to  the  intended  size.  Somegoodsarc  required  to  have  ahigh  polish,  called  glazing, 
upon  one  side ;  this  glazing  waa  formerly  eflected  by  rubbing  the  cloth  with  ■ 
BmoolhfliQts(one,but  is  now  generally  performed  in  the  calendering  machine,  by 
an  addition  of  wheels,  which  causes  one  of  tlio  rollers  to  move  slower  than  the 
Test,  and  the  cloth  consequently  rubbing  over   the   polished   suriitce    of  the 


slowest  mover,  becomes  glaxed.  a  a  Fig.  I ,  are  two  paper  rollers,  each  of  20  inchet 
diameter;  b  b  two  hollow  cast  iron  cylinders,  8  mches  diameter,  and  2  inche* 
thick,  the  exteriors  of  which  are  turned  perfectly  smooth ;  r  a  paper  roller, 
11  inches  diameter;  d d  the  framing  of  cast  iron,  containing  the  bushes  or 
bearings,  in  which  the  journals  of  the  rollers  revolve  i  these  are  firmly  pressed 
together  whilst  the  cloth  is  passing  through,  by  means  of  weighted  leven. 
Fig.  2  is  an  end  view  of  (he  same  calender,  with  the  wheels  for  glazing  the 
cloth;  the  wheel  on  (he  upper  cylinder  ft  ia  10  inches  diameter,  that  on  the 
under  cylinder  4  is  13  inches  diameter,  and  both  are  connected  by  the  wheel/; 
•o  that  the  wheel  on  the  under  cylinder  being  nearly  one-third  more  in  diameter 
than  that  on  the  upper  cylinder,  the  differmee  of  their  motions  retards  the 
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centre  paper  roller,  by  which  means  tlie  upper  cylinder  passes  over  the  cloth 
one -third  quicker  dian  the  cloth  passes  through  the  calender,  and  polishes  it  in 
consequence.  For  dressing  muslins,  gauzes,  and  other  light,  transparent  fabrics, 
a  smaller  species  of  calender  is  employed.  It  consists  of  only  taree  cylinders, 
of  equal  diameters,  (generally  about  6  inches,)  and  is  easily  moved  by  a  common 
wincn  or  handle.  The  middle  cylinder  is  of  iron;  they  are  all  moved  with 
equal  velocities  by  small  wheels.  This  machine  is  always  used  in  a  cold  state. 
Calendering  forms  one  part  of  the  business  of  a  packer ;  in  the  subsequent 
stages  the  goods  are  folded  Into  certain  forms,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
them,  and  the  markets  for  which  they  are  intended ;  they  are  then  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  very  powerful  press,  and  whilst  under  pressure  are  corded, 
80  that  when  removed  from  the  press  they  occupy  much  less  room  than  they 
otherwise  would  do. 

CALICO  PRINTING.  The  art  of  producing  upon  calico  or  cotton  cloths 
patterns  or  designs  combining  a  variety  of  colours,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
and  pleasing  efiect.  This  ingenious  business,  as  at  present  conducted,  may  be 
considered  as  one  branch  of  the  art  of  dveing  ;  and  as  it  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  proper  application  of  a  few  compounds,  called  mordants,  we  shall  commence 
our  description  of  the  process  by  explaining  briefly  the  nature  of  colours,  and 
the  uses  of  mordants.  The  colouring  substances  employed  in  this  art  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  substantive  and  adjective.  A  substantive  colour  is 
one  which  of  itself  is  capable  of  producing  a  permanent  dye ;  such  are  woad 
and  indigo,  and  the  solutions  of  some  metals,  particularly  those  of  iron,  cobalt, 

fold,  platinum,  and  silver,  which  give  various  colours,  according  to  the  processes 
y  which  they  are  prepared.     By  adjective  colours  are  meant  all  those  which 
are  incapable  of  imparting  permanent  colours  without  the  aid  of  certain  inter- 
media, which  having  a  greater  affinity  both  for  the  colouring  matter  and  for  the 
cloth,  than  the  colouring  matter  has  for  the  cloth,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  latter  substances.   These  intermedia  are  called  mordants : 
the  principal  ones  at  present  in  use  in  this  country  are  the  acetate  of  iron,  the 
acetate  of  alumina,  and  the  various  solutions  of  tin.     In  the  usual  process  of 
dyeing  with  adjective  colours,  the  entire  piece  of  cloth  is  steeped  in  the  mordant, 
and  some  time  afterwards  is  submitted  to  a  bath  of  the  particular  kind  of 
colouring  matter  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  it ;   but  in  printed  goods,  certain 
parts  require  to  be  left  white,  a  pattern,  therefore,  of  those  parts  which  are  to 
be  coloured  is  cut  in  relief  on  blocks  of  wood,  or  plates  of  metal,  and  the 
mordant  being  applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pattern,  the  pattern  is  then 
impressed  upon  the  cloth,  and  when  the  cloth  is  subsequently  passed  through 
the  colouring  bath,  only  those  parts  to  which  the  mordant  has  been  applied 
will  receive  a  permanent  stain  ;  for  although  the  whole  piece  will  be  coloured, 
those  parts  which  are  untouched  by  the  mordant  will  be  easily  restored  to  their 
original  whiteness  by  washing  and  exposure  to  the  air.     Previous  to  printing, 
the  cloth  undergoes  a  variety  of  processes,  termed  the  preparation.     The  first 
of  these  is  termed  dressing ^  and  consists  in  passing  the  cloth  very  rapidly  over 
a  cylinder  of  iron,  at  nearly  a  white  heat,  or  over  a  broad  flame  of  gas.     It  is 
next  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  at  the  temperature  of 
about  lOQo,  and  is  afterwards  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  which  is  called 
askingf  and  is  then  well  washed,  to  free  it  entirely  of  the  alkali.     The  next 
process  is  called  souring^  which  consists  in  immersing  the  cloth  in  water  con- 
taining about  one-twentyfifth  part  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  being  again 
well  washed  and  dried,  the  preparation  is  completed.    Previous  to  the  ordinary 
description  of  printing,  the  goods  are  calendered,  which  consists  in  passing 
them  through  a  set  of  rollers,  which  gives  them  a  gloss;  but  for  what  is  termed 
coppei^plate  printing,  or  cylinder  work,  the  calendering  is  omitted.    In  printing 
fast  colours,  the  printer  proceeds  as  follows:    he  lays  the  calico,  which  has 
been  already  smoothed  by  calendering,  upon  a  strong  thick  table,  covered  with 
a  woollen  cloth,  and  proceeds  to  apply  one  or  more  mordants,  as  the  case  may 
require,  for  fixing  the  intended  coloiuv.    The  mordants  are  applied '  by  means 
of  wooden  blocks,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  pattern,  cut  oat  of  thick  plates 
of  brass  or  copper,  is  firmly  fixed.     When  the  mordant  is  ready,  it  is  either 
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mix^d  with  flour  paste,  or  a  thick  aqueous  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  gum  Senegal, 
gum  tragacanth,  or  of  what  i»  cafled  British  gum,  which  ig  merely  commoD 
■tarch  calcined  and  pulverized.  In  thii  itate  the  mordant  ii  ipread  upon  n 
piece  of  line  woollen  cloth,  strained  tight  upon  a  broad  hoop.  This  is  called 
tbe  aieve,  and  is  placed  within  another  hoop,  called  the  caae,  covered  with  sheep 
skin,  or  oil  clotli,  and  the  sieve  within  its  case  is  placed  in  a  tub  of  gum  water, 
and  ii  ready  for  ute.  The  mordant  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  sieve  by 
mean*  of  a  brush,  which  is  called  tetxmg;  and  should  the  mordant  be  colourleu, 
as,  for  instance,  the  acetate  of  alumina,  some  fugitive  dye  is  mixed  with  it,  to 
make  the  pattern  obvious  to  the  workman,  who,  taking  the  block  containing  the 
pattern  in  one  hand,  applies  it  gently  to  the  surface  of  the  sieve,  so  that  a 
•iifflcient  quantity  of  the  thickened  mordant  may  adhere  to  the  figures.  He 
then  applies  the  block  thus  charged  to  the  calico,  giving  it  a  blow  with  a  small 
mallet,  and  continues  applying  the  block  alternately  to  the  sieve  and  to  the 
calico,  until  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  piece.  When  the  piece  is  intended  to 
contain  a  variety  of  colour,  several  difierent  mordants  are  thus  applied,  as  the  dif- 
ferent colours  require  ditferent  mordants  to  fix  them  and  render  Ihem  permanent 
The  calico  is  now  removed  to  a  room  heated  by  flues,  in  order  to  he  dried ;  but 
this  is  much  better  effected  by  an  apparatus  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
and  coEuiiling  of  a  series  of  cylinders  a  a  made  of  copper  or  tinned  iron,  and 


filled  with  iteam,  and  round  which  the  calico  is  made  to  pasi 
Beneath  every  two  cylinders  is  a  vane  h  b  moved  by  a  steam  engine,  which 
agitates  the  air,  so  as  very  much  to  facilitate  the  drying ;  indeed,  so  rapidly  are 
the  goods  dried  by  this  mode,  that  although  the  fabrics  be  wound  from  the  heap 
e  on  to  the  first  cylinder  perfectly  wet,  they  become  thoroughly  dry  by  the  time 
they  have  passed  over  the  whole  apparatus,  and  fall  in  a  perfect  state  on  the 
heap  d.  After  drying,  the  pieces  are  passed  by  means  of  a  winch  through 
water  at  various  temperatures,  with  a  little  cow-dung  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to 
remove  that  portion  of  the  mordant  which  is  not  actually  combined  with  the 
cloth,  and  which  might  otherwise  slain  the  white  or  unprinted  parts.  The  piece* 
ore  then  taken  to  the  river  or  wash-wheels,  to  be  more  effectually  cleansed,  and 
afterwards  passed  through  tepid  water,  in  order  to  insure  every  impurity  being 
removed.  A  quantity  of  madder  is  next  broken  into  a  copper  boiler  of  pure 
cold  water,  and  a  lire  is  lighted  beneath.     Tbe  ends  of  several  pieces  of  calico 


n  skewered  together,  and  immersed  in  the  madder  bath,  and  are  kept  in 
lant  motion  by  an  apparatus  (shown  in  the  article  Dtiimq),  driven  by  a 
a  engine  luitil  tlie  wbole  attains  the  boiling  temperature,  oi 


time  after :  the  colour  being  by  this  means  uniformly  distributed,  the  piece*  are 
taken  out  and  thoroughly  washed.  This  process,  which  is  called  maUermg, 
haa  the  effect  of  imparting  all  the  requisite  colours  at  one  operation,  which  may 
be  thus  explained :  while  one  mordant  precipitates  the  colouring  matter  to  ■ 
red,  another  precipitates  a  different  portion  of  it  of  a  purple  ctJour ;  another 
precipitate*  it  blacx,  and  to  of  every  ptuiibla  shade  from  a  lilac  to  a  black,  and 
from  a  pink  to  a  deep  red.  If  a  portion  of  weld  or  quercitron  berk  be  added 
to  the  madder,  every  shade  from  an  oranze  to  a  brown  may  be  produced ; 
whereas,  if  we!d  or  bark  alone  be  employe^  all  colours  between  a  dark  olive 
and  a  bright  temon  can  be  imp>arted  to  tbe  cloth.  The  mordants  generally  uied 
in  calico  printing  are  acetate  of  iron  for  browns,  blacks,  lilacs.  Sec,  and  acetate 
of  alumina  for  ul  the  different  shade*  of  reds  and  yellows.    When  the  good* 
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have  passed  through  the  madder  or  weld  copper,  they  are  usually  carried  to  a 
boiler  containing  wheat  bran  and  water,  for  tne  purpose  of  freeing  the  white 
grounds  from  the  stain  which  they  always  acquire  from  the  madder,  bark,  or 
weld,  employed  in  dyeing  the  pnnt.  It,  however,  frequently  is  the  case  that 
goods  will  not  bear  to  be  sufficiently  branned  to  clear  the  whites  by  that  one 
operation,  as  branning  in  some  measure  impairs  the  intensity  of  the  colours ; 
such  goods,  therefore,  are  partially  cleansed  in  the  branning  copper,  and  are  then 
either  laid  on  the  grass  for  some  days,  until  they  become  perfectly  clean  and 
white,  or  (which  is  a  much  more  expeditious  process)  they  are  immersed  for  a 
short  time  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  one  of  the  bleaching  salts,  as  oxy-muriate 
of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  There  is  another  method  of  calico  printing 
styled  resist  work,  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  just  described,  the  pattern  being 
printed  on  a  cloth  with  a  certain  preparation  which  resists  the  colour,  when  the 
goods  are  immersed  in  the  dye  vat,  so  that  the  grounds  only  are  dyed,  the 
pattern  remaining  white.  This  process  is  practised  for  printing  goods  in  which 
the  grounds  are  intended  to  be  blue  instead  of  white.  To  comprehend  the 
principles  of  this  process,  it  should  be  understood  that  indigo,  in  its  natural  or 
oxygenized  state,  nas  no  affinity  for  cloth,  but  that  it  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen 
by  iron,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  indigo  has,  and  the 
deoxygenized  indigo  becomes  soluble,  and  is  readily  fixed  on  the  cloth.  Cupper,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  indigo  has ;  the  oxides  of  copper, 
therefore,  when  dissolved,  give  up  their  oxygen  to  indigo  in  solution,  which  thus 
acquiring  oxygen,  is  restored  to  its  natural  state,  and  can  no  longer  impart  its 
colour  to  the  cloth.  The  process  of  resist  work  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner :  a  solution  of  some  of  the  salts  of  copper,  as  the  sulphate,  nitrate, 
muriate,  or  acetate,  is  thickened  with  flour  paste  and  gum,  or  with  pipe-clay 
and  gum ;  and  with  this  composition  applied  to  the  blocks  which  contain  the 
pattern,  the  pieces  are  printed  in  the  manner  before  described  of  printing 
with  mordants.  The  pieces,  when  thoroughly  dried,  are  then  repeatedly  dipped 
in  the  blue  vat,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  formed  by  mixinj?  indigo  with  lime  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  such  proportions  as  shall  most  efiectually  deoxidize  the 
incugo.  In  this  vat  the  grounds  receive  the  required  depth  of  colour,  but  the 
parts  printed  with  the  solution  of  copper  remain  undyed,  because  the  deoxidized 
indigo  becomes  oxygenated  the  moment  it  touches  the  copper,  which  parts  with 
its  oxygen  to  the  indigo,  and  occasions  it  to  become  insoluble,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  forming  a  dye.  After  the  goods  have  been  sufficiently  immersed 
in  the  blue  vat,  they  are  washed  and  passed  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
when  those  parts  which  had  been  printed  with  the  preparation  of  copper  are 
found  to  be  preserved  of  a  good  white,  the  preparation  having  effectually  resisted 
the  operation  of  the  indigo,  although  au  the  other  parts  of  the  cloth  have 
received  a  permanent  dye.  When  the  pattern  contains  a  variety  of  colours, 
the  white  parts  are  subsequently  printed  by  the  method  already  described,  (of 
mordants,)  and  a  bath  of  madder,  weld,  or  quercitron  bark,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Resist  work,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  employed  when  blue  is  to  be  the 
predominant  colour  or  ground  of  the  piece ;  but  if  the  ground  is  to  be  white, 
and  the  pieces  to  have  only  a  small  object  in  indigo  blue,  the  colour  is  printed 
with  indigo  deoxidized  by  orpimeut,  and  commonly  called  pencil  blue,  because 
formerly  whatever  objects  were  done  with  it,  were  put  in  with  a  pencil.  This 
preparation  requires  to  be  fixed  on  the  calico  before  the  indigo  has  time  to 
recover  its  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere ;  to  protect  it  from  which  an  apparatus 
has  been  contrived,  in  which  the  sieve  which  furnishes  the  colour  to  the  blocks 
floats  within  the  colour  contained  in  a  vessel,  in  which  the  liquid  is  supplied 
from  an  air-tight  reservoir,  on  the  principle  of  a  bird  fountain,  so  as  always  to 
maintain  the  liquid  in  which  the  sieve  floats  at  the  same  height.  A  third 
method  of  printing  calicoes  is  that  called  discharge  work,  which  consists  in  first 
dyeing  the  cloth  of  some  uniform  colour,  by  means  of  some  of  the  common 
vegetable  dyes,  and  iron  liquor,  which  is  always  used  in  such  quantity  as  to 
cover,  or  at  least  to  disguise  in  a  great  measure,  the  colours  employed  with  it 
The  cloth  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  calendered,  and  then  printed  with  a  solution 
of  one  or  more  of  the  metals  in  some  of  the  mineral  acids,  which,  dissolving  the 
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iron  in  the  parts  to  which  the  pattern  is  applied,  restores  the  cloth  to  the  colour 
with  which  it  was  originally  dyed.  Thus,  if  a  piece,  treated  with  a  decoction 
of  Brazil  wood,  and  dyed  hlack  hy  heing  passed  through  iron  liquor,  be  afterwards 
printed  with  a  peculiar  solution  of  tin,  the  ferruginous  part  of  the  dye  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  printed  part  will  instantly  be  converted  fix)m  a  deep  black  to 
a  brilliant  crimson.  This  process  b  onl^  applicable  where  all  the  purposes  are 
attained  by  simply  dissolving  the  iron  which  forms  part  of  the  colour  that  is  to  be 
discharged ;  whereas,  for  the  fine  and  more  expensive  work,  citric  acid,  mixed 
with  gum  or  flour  paste,  is  printed  on  the  cloth,  and  wherever  it  attaches,  the 
mordant,  whether  iron  or  alumine,  is  discharged,  and  a  delicate  white  is  left  in  its 
place.  There  is  another  species  of  discharge  work  by  which  the  patterns  on 
the  beautiful  Turkey  red  bandannas  are  produced ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  pro- 
perly called  a  printing  process,  we  refer  our  reader  for  a  description  of  it  to  the 
article  Bandanna.  The  ordinary  sorts  of  what  is  called  chintz  furniture  are 
produced  by  the  process  first  described,  which  is  repeated  one  or  more  times 
for  the  superior  sorts,  varying  each  time  tlie  mordants  and  the  dyeing  stuffi ; 
and  when  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  colouring  is  desired,  a  portion  of  the 
white  ground  is  sometimes  coloured  blue,  by  putting  in  with  a  pencil  the  pre- 
paration called  pencil  blue ;  and  green  is  in  the  same  manner  produced  by 
applying  some  of  the  same  colour  to  parts  previously  dyed  yellow.  We  shaU 
conclude  this  article  by  noticing  an  improvement  which  has  been  made  of  late 
years  by  the  introduction  of  cylinder  printing,  which  has  the  advantages  of 
superior  accuracy  and  neatness,  as  well  as  of  greater  expedition.     In  iheie 


printing  machines  the  pattern  is  engraved  on  cylinders  of  copper,  or  brass,  or 
wood,  which  supply  themselves  with  the  prepared  colour  during  tneir  revolutions, 
which  coloiur  is  transferred  to  the  cloth  by  the  latter  rolling  over  the  printing 
cylinder  as  it  is  wound  from  one  roller  on  to  another.    Many  of  these  machints 
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are  contrived  so  as  to  carry  two  of  these  cylinders,  each  of  whicli  has  a  trough 
of  colour  attached  to  it,  by  which  means  two  different  colours  may  be  printed 
at  a  time  on  one  piece  of  calico,  and  Mr.  A.  Parkinson,  of  Manchester,  has 
invented  a  machine  capable  of  printing  at  one  time,  by  means  of  one  cylinder 
and  two  surface  rollers,  or  by  two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  three 
distinct  colours.  The  leading  arrangements  of  this  machine  are  exhibited  in  the 
engraving  on  the  preceding  page,  a  the  main  roller  of  iron,  round  which  the  calico 
passes  to  receive  the  impression  from  the  three  smaller  rollers ;  b  one  of  the 
screws,  to  give  proper  pressure  to  the  main  roller ;  c  a  copper  roller,  with  one 
of  the  patterns  engraved  on  it,  and  pressed  against  the  mam  roller  by  the  screw 
d.  The  roller  c  receives  colour  from  a  small  box  at  the  top,  which  could  not  be 
shown  in  the  engraving,  e  and  «  two  wooden  rollers,  on  each  of  which  is  cut 
a  pattern  ;  //  two  blankets,  to  supply  colour  to  the  rollers  e  e.  These  blankets 
receive  the  colour  by  revolving  in  contact  with  the  rollers  g  g,  turning  in  the 
colour  boxes  A  A,  and  the  colour  is  uniformly  spread  by  the  rotatory  motion,  by 
the  time  it  arrives  at  the  rollers  on  which  it  is  to  be  deposited.  1 1  are  guiding 
and  stretching  rollers  to  the  two  colour  blankets;  k  the  guide  roller  to  the 
blanket  which  is  interposed  between  the  main  cylinder  and  the  calico ;  /  the 
roller  from  which  the  plain  calico  is  unwound  during  the  process  of  printing ; 
m  the  calico  passing  from  the  printing  rollers  in  a  printed  state.  Mr.  Parkes 
(from  whose  Essay  on  Calico  Printing  the  foregoing  description  of  the  process 
is  taken,)  observes,  that  not  only  is  tne  printing  more  correctly  performed  by 
the  cylinders  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  means  of  the  block,  but  also  the 
saving  of  time  and  labour  is  so  great,  that  a  piece  of  calico  which  would  take 
a  man  and  a  boy  three  hours  to  print  with  one  colour,  or  six  hours  to  finish  with 
two  colours,  may  be  printed  by  the  machines  in  three  minutes,  or  three  minutes 
and  a  half,  and  the  work  will  be  much  more  completely  done  than  could  have 
been  even  imagined  before  the  introduction  of  this  invention. 

CALLIPERS.  A  sort  of  compasses,  made  with  bowed  or  arched  legs,  and 
used  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  cylindrical  bodies. 

CALOMEL.  Chloride  of  mercury,  frequently  called  mild  muriate  of  mercury. 

CALORIC.  A  modem  term  to  denote  heat,  or  the  cause  by  which  the 
phenomena  of  heat  are  produced.     See  Chemistry. 

CAMBER.  A  term  applied  to  that  slight  degree  of  arching  which  is  usually 
given  to  beams,  which  see. 

CAMEL.  A  contrivance  for  lifting  ships  over  a  bar  or  bank  obstructing  the 
navigation  of  a  river.  It  b  used  in  Holland,  and  some  other  parts,  particularly 
at  the  Dock  at  St.  Petersburgh.  A  camel  is  composed  of  two  separate  parts, 
whose  outside  is  perpendicular,  and  the  inside  concave,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
huU  of  a  ship  on  both  sides.  They  are  braced  to  a  ship  underneath,  by  means 
of  cables,  and  entirely  enclose  its  sides  and  bottom.  They  are  then  towed  to 
the  bar,  and  the  water  being  pumped  out  of  them,  the  camel  rises,  lifts  up  tlie 
vessel,  and  the  whole  is  towed  over  the  bar. 

CAMEO.  The  name  given  to  stones  of  various  colours,  which  contain 
ancient  sculptures  in  relief. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  An  ingenious  and  elegant  invention  of  the  late 
Dr.  WoUaston,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating;  the  delineation  of  objects,  by 
producing  a  reflected  picture  of  them  upon  the  paper.  It  consists  of  a  solid 
prismatic  piece  of  glass,  mounted  upon  a  stem  capable  of  elongation  or  con- 
traction, and  which  can  be  screwed  at  the  foot  to  a  table  or  drawing  board.  The 
prism  has  its  angles  so  arranged,  that  the  rays  from  the  object  are  reflected  upon 
the  paper,  and  is  covered  at  top  by  a  metallic  eye-piece,  the  hole  in  which  lies 
half  over  the  edge  of  the  prism,  so  as  to  afford  to  a  person  looking;  through, 
a  view  of  the  picture  reflected  through  the  glass,  and  a  direct  view  of  his  pencil 
or  tracing  point.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  a  person  unacquainted  with 
drawing  may  delineate  objects  with  great  ease  and  accuracy,  for  specimens 
of  the  capabilities  of  this  mstrument,  we  would  refer  to  the  volume  ofplates  to 
Capt  Basil  Hall's  Voyage  to  the  United  States  of  America,  the  whole  of  which, 
consisting  of  representations  of  scenerv,  animals,  portraits,  &c.  were  sketched 
by  means  of  this  instrument  by  Capt  Hall,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 
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Camera  Obscura.  An  instrument  for  a  similar  purpose  as  the  foregoing, 
but  constructed  upon  different  principles,  the  rays  from  the  object  being  caused 
to  pass  through  a  convex  glass,  on  to  a  white  surface  placed  opposite  to  the 
elass,  in  a  darkened  chamber.  A  camera  obscura  may  be  constructed  as 
follows :  darken  a  chamber,  and  into  a  small  aperture  made  for  the  purpose  in 
one  of  the  window  shutters,  fit  a  lens,  either  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  both 
sides ;  and  at  a  due  distance,  to  be  determined  by  experience,  place  a  paper  or 
white  cloth,  and  the  objects  opposite  the  lens  will  be  shown  upon  the  paper  in 
their  natural  colours  and  proportions,  but  in  an  inverted  position ;  by  placing  a 
concave  lens  between  the  centre  and  the  focus  of  the  first  lens,  the  nnages  will 
be  shown  erect.  If  the  aperture  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  objects 
will  be  represented  without  a  lens. 

CAMPHOR.  There  are  two  kinds  obtained  from  the  East,  one  from  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  the  other  from  China  and  Japan.  It  is  extracted  from  the  roots, 
wood,  and  leaves  of  the  launu  camphora^  the  roots  affording  the  greatest  quantity. 
It  is  distilled  in  large  iron  pots,  to  which  earthen  heads,  stuffed  with  straw,  are 
adapted,  and  provided  with  reservoirs.  Most  of  the  camphor  becomes  con- 
densed in  the  solid  form  amongst  the  straw,  and  part  comes  over  with  the  water. 
The  refinement  of  this  camphor  is  performed  by  sublimation  in  low  flat-bottomed 
glass  vessels  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  and  the  camphor  becomes  concrete  in  a  pure 
state  against  the  upper  part,  whence  it  is  separated  after  breaking  the  glass  with 
a  knife.  Lewis  asserts  that  no  addition  is  necessary  in  the  purincation  of 
camphor,  but  that  the  chief  point  consists  in  managing  the  fire,  so  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel  may  be  hot  enough  to  bake  the  sublimate  together  in 
a  cake.  Chaptal  says,  that  the  Dutch  mix  one  ounce  of  quick  lime  to  every 
pound  of  camphor,  previous  to  distillation.  Mr.  Gray  states,  that  two  poun& 
of  quick  lime  should  be  added  to  each  hundred  weight  of  rough  camphor,  and 
the  sublimation  be  performed  in  a  very  gentle  heat  Camphor  is  likewise 
obtained  from  thyme,  rosemary,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Purified 
camphor  is  a  white,  concrete,  transparent,  extremely  volatile,  and  inflammable 
substance,  of  a  powerful  flagrant  odour,  and  acrid  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils.  It  is  used  in  the  arts 
for  assisting  the  solution  of  resins ;  also  in  medicine. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  An  acid  obUined  by  repeated  distillation  of  nitric 
acid  upon  camphor.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol,  oils, 
and  mmeral  acids.  It  also  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  but  requires  about  200 
parts  for  its  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

CANAL.  An  artificial  cut  in  the  ground,  supplied  with  water  from  rivers 
or  springs,  &c.  in  order  to  form  a  navigable  communication  between  one  place 
and  another,  and  also  for  supplying  towns  with  water.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  canals  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Egypt,  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  contained  a  number  of  canals,  dug  to  receive  and  distribute 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  the  inundation ;  but  the  most  celebrated 
canal  in  that  country  was  that  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea, 
which  was  completed  under  the  second  Ptolemy,  and  was  four  days'  journey  in 
length.  It  was  subsequently  neglected,  but  was  afterwards  re-opened  by  one  of 
the  caliphs,  in  635,  after  which  it  was  again  neglected,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  remains  of  it  at  the  present  day.  The  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  were 
a  species  of  canal,  and  they  had  many  also  for  draining  the  water  from  over- 
flowed grounds ;  and  attempts  were  made  (although  unsuccessfully)  by  one  of 
the  emperors,  to  cut  througn  the  Isthmus  which  joins  the  Peloponnessus  to 
Greece.  But  China,  in  the  number  and  extent  of  its  canals,  far  exceeds  all 
other  nations,  there  being  scarcely  a  town  or  village  that  is  not  washed  by  the 
sea  or  by  a  river,  but  has  a  canal.  The  Great,  or  Royal  Canal,  is  the  most 
magnificeiit  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  it  is  825  miles  in  length,  50  feet  in 
widths  and  9  feet  deep,  and  extends  from  Canton  to  the  northeiTi  frontiers  of 
the  empire.  Most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  are  provided  with  one  or  more 
works  of  this  kind :  those  of  Holland,  from  their  number  and  the  admirable 
mode  in  which  they  are  managed,  have  long  been  the  theme  of  travellers ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  stupendous  work  of  the  kind  is  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  in 
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France,  which  forms  a  junction  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  begun  in  1666,  and  finished  in  fifteen  years.  The  breadth  is  144  feet, 
including  the  towing  paths;  the  depth  is  6  feet,  and  the  length  64  French  leagues, 
and  it  has  114  locks.  Although  tnis  country  at  the  present  day  is  superior  to 
any  nation  in  Europe  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Holland),  in  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  its  canals,  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  adopt  this  important 
improvement ;  for  if  we  except  the  New  River  Cut  for  supplying  London  with 
water,  England,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  had  not  a  canal  worthy 
of  notice ;  and  the  honour  of  their  introduction  is  due  jointly  to  the  spirit  and 
perseverance  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  to  the  skill  and  talents  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Brindley.  The  duke  had  at  Worsley,  about  seven  miles  from 
Manchester,  a  large  estate,  rich  in  coal,  which  had  been  hitherto  useless,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  land  carriage ;  he  therefore  consulted  Mr.  brindley 
as  to  the  practicability  of  forming  a  communication  by  water,  who,  having  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  and  declared  the  scheme  to  be  practicable,  the  duke,  in  1758, 
obtained  an  act  to  make  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  from  the  townsliip  of  Salford, 
to  or  near  Worsley  Mill,  and  to  a  place  called  Hollens  Ferry,  in  Lancashire ; 
but  extending  his  views  as  the  work  advanced,  he  subsequently  obtained  two 
other  acts,  the  first  to  carry  it  over  the  Irwell  to  a  place  called  Longford-bridge, 
and  the  second  to  extend  it  from  Lon^ord-bridge  to  a  place  on  the  Mersey 
River,  called  the  Hempstones.  The  wnole  navigation  was  then  proceeded  in 
and  completed,  being  more  than  29  miles  in  length,  and  having,  at  its  fall  into 
the  Mersey,  locks  which  let  it  down  95  feet.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
locks  were  formed  at  Runcorn,  instead  of  the  Hempstones.  The  completion  of 
these  works  quickly  rendering  apparent  the  important  advantages  of  canals  to 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  new  undertakings  of  the  kind 
succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  bare  enumeration  of  those 
existing  at  the  present  day  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  could  spare  for 
the  purpose.  Amongst  the  principal  are  the  Grand  Trunk,  or  Staffordshire 
Canal,  forming  a  communication  between  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey,  and,  con- 
sequently, between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea;  the  Thames  and 
Severn;  the  Birmingham  Canal;  Peak  Forest  and  Grand  Junction,  in  England ; 
and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland.  The  total  number  of  canals  in  Great 
Britain  is  103;  the  total  extent  2688  miles ;  and  the  capital  sunk  in  their  con- 
struction is  computed  at  upwards  of  thirty  millions  sterling.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  were  all  constructed  by  the  combined  exertions  of  private 
individuals  ;  and  important  as  these  works  are  now  become,  none  of  them  were 
projected  prior  to  1755.  The  particular  operations  necessary  for  making  arti- 
ncial  canals  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  When  the  ground  is 
naturally  level  and  unconnected  with  rivers,  the  execution  is  easy,  and  the 
navigation  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  floods ;  but  when  the  ground  rises  and 
falls,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  level,  artificial  means  of  raising  and  lowering 
vessels  must  be  employed.  The  ordinary  expedients  are  either  inclined  planes 
or  locks.  The  first  of  these  methods,  viz.  the  inclined  planes,  is  chiefly  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  the  canal  is  so  very  scantily  supplied  with  water  that  its 
economy  becomes  an  object  of  the  first  importance.  For  this  purpose,  an 
inclined  plane  of  masonry  is  constructed,  extending  from  one  level  to  the  surface 
of  the  next  above  it,  and  the  boats  are  hauled  up  the  plane  upon  a  kind  of 
cradle  or  sledge,  furnished  with  rollers,  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  method 
employed  by  the  ancients,  who  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
utility  of  locks.  The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents  an  improvement 
upon  this  method  of  passing  boats  from  one  level  to  another,  by  which  the  boats 
maintain  their  parallelism  whilst  ascending  the  inclined  planes.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  J.  Underbill,  of  Parkfield  Iron  Works,  near  Wolverhampton. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  engraving :  a  the  higher  level  of  the 
water  of  the  canal ;  b  the  lower  level ;  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  a  little 
excavated  at  each  of  these  places,  to  admit  of  a  kind  of  cradle  carriage  to  be 
sunk  sufficiently  deep  for  a  bout  to  be  floated  on  to  or  off  it.  Ate  is  represented 
a  laden  boat,  placed  upon  the  upper  level  in  its  carriage  //;  and  at  </ another, 
similarly  circumstanced  upon  the  lower  level,  in  its  carriage  ffg.  Each  of  them 
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is  attached  by  slrong  chains  to  a  drum  vhed  A   ptoprrly  mounted  in  a  strong 

Traming,  ajld  worked  by  a  steam  engine  ot  other  adequate  power.  The  carriage* 

are  mounted  uiMti  two  pain  of  *obd  iron  vbeeh,  whicD  run  upon  roUiraji 

that   connect   the  unp  r  ^ 

and  lover  levels      These 

rail  frays  form  two  mchned 

planes  for  tlie  asc  ni     f 

the  carriage  and  the  ssi  ic 

for  it*  descent,  whilst  tlie 

two  slopes  are    onnected 

at   top   by   a   hor  zontol 

plane.  This  will  be  clearly 

understood   by  reference 

to  the  diagram    The  boat 

e  ii  there  represented  in 

its  carriage  and  ascend 

ing  the   double   rails   or 

E limes  T,  the  hmd  wheels 
eing  on  the  top  rails  and  ^. 
the  fore  wheels  on  the 
bottom  rails,  but  confined 
in  [heir  track  by  the  pa 
rallel  ban  o  above  which 
preserve  the  carnage  from 
shifting  out  of  the  ho 
lontal  position  Before 
arriving  at  the  top  the 
fore  wheels  open  two 
latches  I,  having  counler 
balance  weights  and  both 
bind  and  fore  wh  ei* 
arrive  together  on  the  top 
of  the  horizontal  line  of 
rail.  On  drawing  it  for 
ward  for  the  descent  into 
the  lower  level  of  the 
canai,  thelatches/beeome 
closed,  and  the  carnage  i* 
sent  forward  as  shown  by 
thedotted lines at«  before 
descending  when  the  fore 
wheels  open  the  latches 
for  the  bind  wheels  to 
•nter  between  the  parallel 
l>ars ;  g  g  shews  the  boat 
and  carriage  delivered  on 
to  the  lower  level  of  water 
where  the  carnage  smks 
to  a  sufficient  deptn  to 
allow  the  boat  to  float 
away  from  iL 
tentee  proposes  to 
similar  machmery  for  I 
raisin?  weights  on  land.  ^ 
But  where  canals  lia\ 
abundant  supply  of  «  ater  ^ 

the  usual  method  of  trans 

mitting  boats  from  one  level  to  anull  er  is  bj  loi.k  A  lock  is  a  long  narroi 
passage  connecting  two  contiguous  lcv»ls,  of  sufBcienl  width  and  liiiglh  t 
receive  a  boat,  and  in  depth  extending  from  the  top  of  the  upper  level  to  th 


.     The  na 
>s  to  employ 
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bottom  of  the  lower  level.  The  sides  are  usually  formed  of  masonry,  and  at 
each  end  is  a  pair  of  strong  gates,  turiiiug  upon  centres  strongly  secured  to  the 
walls.  The  gates  next  the  upper  level  extend  only  to  the  bottom  of  that  level, 
but  those  at  the  lower  level  extend  the  whole  depth  of  the  lock.  These  gates 
are  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  long  projecting  arms  or  levers,  and  when 
closed,  the  gcites  meet  in  an  angle  pointing  up  the  stream.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  lock  is  a  sluice,  by  which  the  water  can  be  admitted  into  the  lock  from  the 
upper  level ;  and  at  the  lower  end  is  another  sluice,  by  which  the  water  can  be 
discharged  from  the  lock  into  the  lower  level.  The  operation  of  passing  a  boat 
from  one  level  to  another  is  as  follows :  suppose  it  be  required  to  pass  the  boat 
from  the  upper  level  to  the  lower,  and  that  the  water  in  the  lock  is  at  the  same 
height  with  the  water  in  the  lower  level,  and  that  the  gates  at  each  end  of  the 
lock  are  closed ;  the  sluice  at  the  upper  end  is  first  opened,  and  the  water 
admitted  into  the  lock  from  the  upper  level ;  and  when  it  attains  the  same  height 
in  the  lock  as  in  the  upper  level,  the  sluice  is  shut,  the  upper  gates  opened,  and 
the  boat  hauled  into  the  lock.  The  upper  gates  are  then  closed,  the  sluice  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lock  opened  to  discharge  the  water  into  the  lower  level, 
and  when  the  water  stands  at  the  same  height  in  the  lock  as  in  the  lower  level, 
the  sluice  is  shut,  the  lower  gates  opened,  and  the  boat  hauled  out  of  the  lock 
into  the  lower  level.  In  the  reverse  operation,  or  passing  a  boat  from  the  lower 
level  to  the  upper,  the  water  in  the  lock  is  first  reduced  to  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  level,  when  the  lower  gates  are  opened  to  admit  the  boat 
into  the  lock,  after  which  they  are  closed,  and  water  admitted  into  the  lock 
from  the  upper  level,  until  it  stands  at  the  same  height  in  each,  when  the  upper 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  boat  passed  into  the  upper  level.  The  operation  just 
described  is  extremely  simple  and  easy,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  at  each  transit 
of  a  boat  in  either  direction,  a  lock  fiul  of  water  is  drawn  from  the  upper  pond 
and  lost.  This  loss  is  of  such  consequence  on  some  canals,  that  the  water  is 
pumped  back  to  the  upper  level  by  a  steam  engine,  and  numerous  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  avoioing  or  lessening  this  loss.  On  the  Regent's  Canal  the 
locks  are  double,  and  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  sluice  in  the  middle  pier  to 
admit  the  water  from  one  lock  into  the  other.  In  passing  a  boat  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  level  by  these  locks,  the  water  is  not  discharged  from  the  full  lock 
into  the  lower  level,  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  admitted  into  the  empty  lock 
until  it  stands  at  the  same  height  in  each ;  after  which  the  sluice  in  the  middle 
pier  is  shut,  and  the  remainder  of  the  water  discharged  into  the  lower  level,  by 
which  means  only  about  half  a  lock  full  is  lost  at  each  transit.  Mr.  Brownill, 
of  Sheffield,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  passing  boats  from  one  level  to  aaother, 
with  very  little  loss  of  water,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  with  the 
assistance  of  the  engraving  on  the  following  pace,  which  represents  a  vertical 
section  of  the  apparatus,  a  is  the  upper  level  of  the  canal ;  b  the  lower  level; 
c  c  section  of  the  end  walls  of  the  shaft  in  which  the  cradle  works ;  d  one  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  same ;  e  the  gate  of  the  upper  level ;  /the  gate  of  the  lower 
level ;  ff  a  &  number  of  bearings,  supporting  the  horizontal  axis  A,  on  which 
are  placed  the  large  sheaves  k  k,  over  which  the  suspending  chains  run  ;  to  one 
end  of  these  chains  is  attached  the  cradle  o,  and  to  the  other  end  is  hung  the 
counterbalance  /  (shown  in  dotted  lines),  which  rises  and  falls  in  a  side  shaft, 
there  being  a  similar  counterbalance  in  another  shaft  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  main  shaft  d;  these  two  counterbalances  are  made  to  act  together  by 
means  of  the  large  wheel  n  acting  on  a  similar  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  opposite 
counterbalance.  This  arrangement  the  inventor  terms  his  double  union  lift. 
The  cradle  o  has  a  sluice  at  each  end,  fitted  with  smaller  sluices  p  p ;  it  has 
also  a  double  bottom  ^ ;  r  is  a  short  lever  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cradle, 
which  does  not  prevent  its  ascent,  but  as  soon  as  it  arrives  above  the  inclined 
plane  «,  its  upper  end  turns  over,  and  rests  against  the  dotted  lever  t,  termed 
the  release  lever ;  and  upon  allowing  the  cradle  to  descend  a  little,  the  lever 
r,  acting  upon  the  inclined  plane  «,  forces  the  cradle  over  against  the  sill  of 
the  gate  of  the  upper  level.  At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  cradle  is  a  similar 
apparatus  (not  shown  in  the  drawing,)  to  act  upon  the  inclined  plane  x.  To 
pass  a  boat  from  the  lower  level  to  the  upper  one,  the  cradle  is  forced  by 
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ine  X,  cloae  over  Eq  ihe  entrance  of 
,  ,  n  opened  to  admit  the  water  into 

the  cradle,  until  it  stands  at  Ibe  >ume  height  iti  it  as  in  the  upper  level,  wbeii 
the  larger  all!  ice  in  the  cradle  and  the  gate /ace  upeneil.  The  boat  imaw  hauled 
into  the  cradle,  al^r  which  the  eate  and  sluices  are  again  closed,  and  the 
counterbalances  (which  consist  of  Targe  iron  tanks  filled  with  water),  being  at 
the  top  of  their  shafts,  as  much  water  is  let  out  from  the  double  bottom  q  of 
the  cradle  o  as  will  cause  the  counterbalances  to  preponderate  when  tliey  descend, 
and  thereby  cause  llie  cradle  containing  the  boat  to  ascend  and  pass  the  inclined 


pluiea  «,  bnt  M  there  u  a  small  portion  of  water  in  the  side  shalii,  the  coun- 
tMboluices  are  checked  in  their  descent  on  reaching  this  water ;  they  then  rise 
slightly,  and  allow  the  cradle  to  settle  on  the  inclined  plane  >,  which  forces  it 
against  the  upper  level  ;  the  small  sluice  p  is  next  opened,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  stands  at  the  same  level  on  each  side  of  the  large  sluice,  the  latter  and 
the  gate  of  the  canal  are  opened,  and  the  boat  can  then  pau  into  the  upoer 
level.  If  now  a  boat  is  to  be  passed  Irom  the  upper  to  the  lower  level,  it  is  hauled 
into  the  cradle ;  the  gate  «  and  the  large  sluice,  and  the  iinaller  iluice  p  wre  all 
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shut,  and  as  much  water  is  admitted  in  the  double  bottom  p  of  the  cradle  (from 
a  side  reservoir,  shown  dotted,)  as  wilJ  give  the  cradle  a  preponderance ;  and  tlic 
release  lever  being  let  go,  the  lever  r  turns  over,  and  the  cradle  descends,  and 
on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  it  is  passed  into  the  lower  level  in  the 
manner  described  for  passing  it  into  the  upper  one.  The  ends  of  the  cradle 
must  be  covered  with  stuffing  of  some  kind,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
escape  of  the  water  when  the  sluices  are  open. 

CANDLE.  A  cylindrical  mass  of  tallow,  or  other  concrete  oleaginous 
matter,  having  in  its  axis  a  cotton  or  other  wick,  and  employed  to  afford 
artificial  light.  Next  to  tallow,  the  substances  most  extensively  used  are  wax 
and  spermaceti.  Some  valuable  substitutes  for  these  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  in  this  article,  after  having  described  the  processes  employed  in 
the  production  of  the  former.  There  are  two  sorts  of  tallow  candles,  dips  and 
moulds ;  the  former  being  made  by  dipping  the  wicks  in  melted  tallow,  tlie 
latter,  by  casting,  or  pouring  the  fluid  tallow  into  moulds  containing  the  wicks 
stretched  longitudinally  throughout  their  centres.  The  cotton  used  for  making 
the  wicks  is  loosely  twisted,  and  is  prepared  for  the  manufacturer  in  large  balls, 
who  draws  out  a  thread  from  each  of  five,  six,  or  more  balls,  (according  to  the 
thickness  of  wick  required,)  and  cuts  them  off  to  the  length  of  the  intended 
candle.  The  apparatus  for  cutting  the  cotton  is  simply  a  smooth  board,  made 
to  ^Ji  on  the  knees ;  on  the  upper  surface  is  the  blade  of  a  razor,  and  at  the 
required  distance  a  piece  of  cane  is  fixed,  around  which  the  cotton  is  carried, 
and  being  thence  brought  over  the  edge  of  the  razor,  is  instantly  separated. 
The  next  operation,  called  "pulling  the  cotton,"  consists  in  drawing  the  threads 
through  the  hand,  and  removing  knots  or  other  unevenesses.  The  cotton  is 
next  "spread,"  or  extended  between  two  rods,  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  and 
three  feet  long ;  these  are  called  broaches.  In  dipping  candles  by  hand,  the 
workman  takes  two  broaches  at  a  time,  strung  with  the  proper  number  of  wicks, 
and  holding  them  equidistant  by  means  of  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  each 
hand,  he  immerses  them  in  a  vat  containing  the  fluid  tallow,  three  times  suc- 
cessively for  the  first  lay  or  coat,  then  holds  them  for  a  while  over  the  vessel 
to  drain,  and  afterwards  suspends  them  on  a  rack  above,  where  they  continue  to 
drain.  When  this  first  coating  of  tallow  has  solidified,  the  workman  proceeds 
in  like  manner  to  give  them  their  second  coat,  by  dipping  them  twice  before 
han^ng  them  again  to  drain  and  cool.  The  number  of  lays  or  coats  thus  given 
to  the  candles  depends  upon  the  thickness  they  are  required  to  be.  During  the 
operation  the  vat  is  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  tallow,  kept  at  a 
proper  temperature  by  means  of  a  gentle  fire  underneath  it.  Tallow-chandlers 
have  of  late  years,  however,  generally  availed  themselves  of  a  very  simple  and 
convenient  piece  of  mechanism  for  aiding  them  in  their  dipping  process.  Five 
or  six  of  the  broaches,  filled  with  the  cotton  wicks  as  already  described,  arc 
fixed  at  both  their  ends  into  a  movable  frame,  which  is  suspended  over  the  vat 
upon  one  extremity  of  a  lever,  and  is  counterbalanced  at  the  other  by  weights 
in  a  scale,  which  are  increased  as  the  candles  become  heavier.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  obvious  that  the  workman  has  only  to  c:uide  the  frame  in  dipping  the 
candles,  and  not  to  support  the  weight  between  his  fingers,  as  before  mentioned. 
It  is  said  that  other  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  introduced  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  so  simple  and  efficient.  The  mould  in 
which  moulded  candles  are  cast  consists  of  a  frame  of  wood,  and  several  hollow 
metal  cylinders,  generally  made  of  pewter,  of  the  diameter  and  length  of  the 
candle  wanted,  and  having  an  aperture  at  each  end  for  the  cotton  to  pass 
through,  which  is  performed  by  a  wire,  the  cotton  being  fastened  so  as  to  keep 
it  straight  and  in  tne  centre  of  each  mould.  Tallow  being  poured  into  these 
moulds,  the  candles  are  suffered  to  cool  and  harden,  when  they  are  readily 
withdrawn  out  of  the  tubes.  The  kind  of  candles  called  rush-lights,  differ  only 
by  their  containing  a  rush  as  a  substitute  for  the  cotton  wick,  which  prevents 
the  necessity  of  snuffing.  Lately,  however,  small  cotton  wicks  have  been 
introduced,  which  do  not  require  snuffing ;  these  bum  with  a  steadier  light,  and 
are  not  so  liable  to  go  out  aa  those  with  rushes. 
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Wax  candles  are  also  of  various  kinds ;  they  are  made  of  cotton  or  flaxen 
wicksi  and  covered  with  white  or  coloured  wax,  which  is  performed  either  (hf 
iJte  ladle  or  by  the  hand.  In  making  them  by  the  ladle,  a  dozen  of  them  are 
tied  by  the  wick  at  equal  distances  round  an  iron  ring,  suspended  over  a  lare* 
basin  of  copper,  tinned  on  the  inside,  and  full  of  melted  wax ;  a  large  ladleml 
of  this  wax  is  gently  poured  on  the  tops  of  the  wicks  one  after  another,  and  the 
operation  continuea  till  the  candles  arrive  at  their  destined  dimensions,  llie 
first  three  ladlesful  are  poured  on  to  the  tops  of  the  wicks,  the  fourth  at  the 
height  of  three-fourths,  the  fifth  at  one  half,  and  the  sixth  at  one-fourth,  in 
order  to  give  the  candles  their  proper  form,  which  are  then  taken  down  and 
smoothed  by  rolling  upon  a  walnut-tree  table,  with  a  smooth  box-wood  instru- 
ment, which  is  continually  moistened  with  hot  water  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
the  wax.  In  making  wax  candles  by  the  hand,  the  workmen  bedn  to  soften 
the  wax  by  working  it  several  times  in  hot  water,  contained  in  a  deep  narrow 
cauldron.  A  piece  of  the  wax  is  then  taken  out  and  disposed  by  little  and  little 
around  the  wick,  which  is  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  wall,  by  the  extremity  opposite 
to  the  neck,  so  that  they  begin  with  the  large  end,  diminishing  still  as  they  descend 
towards  the  neck.  In  other  respects,  the  method  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  tne  before- 
mentioned.  There  is,  however,  this  difference, — that  in  the  former  case,  water 
is  used  to  moisten  the  instruments,  while  in  the  latter,  the  hands  are  lubricated 
with  oil  of  olives,  or  lard,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  wax.  Wax  tapers  are 
drawn  af^er  the  manner  of  making  wire.  By  means  of  two  large  wooden  rollers 
the  wick  is  repeatedly  passed  through  melted  wax  contained  in  a  basin,  pro- 
vided on  one  side  with  an  instrument  full  of  holes,  through  which  the  cylinder 
of  wax  also  traverses  until  it  has  obtained  the  required  size. 

Candles  are  made  from  spermaceti,  the  process  being  very  similar  to  that 
employed  in  making  them  of  tallow ;  they  are  also  made  of  various 
mixtures  of  tallow,  spermaceti,  and  wax;  certain  proportions  of  which  con- 
stitute the  article  termed  composition  candles.  The  meritorious  investi- 
gations of  M.  Chevreul,  concemmg  the  true  nature  of  fatty  substances,  which 
were  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Atmalet  de  Chimie,  appear  to  have 
opened  a  wide  and  diversified  field  for  the  operations  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  experimentalist.  By  dissolving  fat  in  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
observing  the  manner  in  which  its  different  portions  were  acted  upon  by  thia 
substance,  and  again  separated  from  it,  M.  Chevreul  found  that  fat  is  composed 
of  an  oily  substance,  wnich  remains  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  another /a//y  substance  which  is  much  less  fusible.  Hence 
it  foUows  that  fat  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  principle,  but  as  a  combi- 
nation of  the  above  two  principles,  which  may  be  separated  without  alteration. 
To  the  former  of  these  substances,  which  melts  at  450o  Fahr.,  and  has 
very  much  the  appearance  and  properties  of  vegetable  oil,  M.  Chevreul 
gave  the  name  of  elain,  and  to  the  latter,  which  melts  at  lOQo,  he  gave 
the  name  of  ttearm  ;  this  is  separated  from  the  former  by  crystallization 
in  the  form  of  small  silky  needles,  while  the  elain  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  spirit.  M.  Bracconet  subsequently  employed  a  simpler  process  to  obtain  the 
elain  and  stearin ;  he  squeezed  the  tallow  between  folds  of  porous  paper,  which 
absorbed  the  elain,  leaving  the  stearin  between ;  the  paper  being  afterwards 
soaked  in  water,  yielded  up  its  oily  impregnation.  The  principle  of  M.  Brac- 
conet's  process  is  now  extensively  applied  by  manufacturers,  who  employ 
powerful  presses  to  squeeze  the  fluid  oil  from  the  tallow.  In  the  year  1825, 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  also  took  out  a  patent  for  this 
country  for  the  employment  of  the  stearin  (termed  likewise  margaric  acid  from 
its  chemical  properties)  in  the  manufacture  of  candles ;  the  patent  likewise  ex- 
tending to  a  new  mechanical  construction  of  candles.  Of  the  several  processes 
that  may  be  employed  for  obtaining  the  margaric  acid  for  this  purpose,  two  are 
particularly  descriptive  in  the  specification,  namely,  saponification  and  distilla- 
tion. The  first  is  to  be  effected  by  incorporating  any  of  the  alkalies  with  the 
fat,  as  is  done  in  the  making  of  soap,  and  then  decomposing  the  soapy  fluid  by 
an  acid  that  has  the  greatest  afiinity  to  the  peculiar  alkali  employed.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  decomposition  be  effected  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
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heated  by  •team,  which  bIiouIJ  be  kept  well  stirred.  Being  afterward)  allowed 
to  rest,  the  products  will  ftoat  on  the  Biirfuce  in  a  condensed  and  solid  form.  If 
the  tallow  or  fat,  thus  pkiriAed  from  the  matters  soluble  in  water,  should  still 
conlun  BDj  of  ihe  saltx  employed  in  the  previous  process,  it  is  to  be  washed  by 
additions  of  fresh  quantities  of  warm  water,  until  they  are  perfectly  discharged. 
This  being  done,  and  the  mass  of  fat  having  became  solid  by  cooling,  it  is  to  be 
subjected  lo  the  action  of  a  powerful  press,  similar  to  those  used  for  expressing 
oil  from  seeds,  when  the  fluid  oleic  acid  (or  eluin)  will  run  off,  leaving  the  mar- 

Saric  acid  in  the  press,  from  which  product  the  candles  are  lo  be  made.  The 
istilling  process  is  conducted  by  exposing  the  fat,  in  an  ordinary-  still,  to  the 
heat  of  a  run>acc.  Steam  is  also  to  be  introduced  into  the  still  lo  facilitate  the 
operation,  and  to  carry  over  those  products  which  are  soluble  in  it,  through  the 
worm  or  condenser,  into  a  receiver.  Care  must  be  taken  in  regulating  the  heat 
of  the  furnace,  to  prevent  discolouring  the  materials  in  the  still.  Tlie  fat  thus 
prepared  is  to  be  purilicd  by  washing,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure  as  in  the 
previously  described  process.  For  tlie  more  perfect  purification  of  llie  fat,  both 
the  foreeoing  operations  of  saponification  and  distillation  may  be  combined,  and 
the  residue  after  subjected  to  pressure.  The  margaric  acid  may  also  be  bleached 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  the  same  as  in  the  bleaching  of  wax  ;  the  oleic 
acid,  or  fluid   oil,  may  also  be  whitened  by  similar  means,  and  be  applied 

Enerally  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  vegetable  oils.    The  form  of  M.  Gaj 
issac's  candles  is  that  of  hollow  cylinders,  through  which  a  stream  of  air 
passes  to  the  wick  (on  the  principle  of  the  argand  burner  in  lamps)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  perfect  and  vivid  combustion  of  (he  tallow.    He  directs  that 
the  wick  beformedofcotlonyarn  twisted  rather  more  closely  than  usual;  thiiyam 
is  to  be  wound  spirally  round  a  metallic  rod  or  thick  wire,  in  the  same  manner  as 
wire  is  sometimes  coiled  roimd  the  large  strings  of  musical  instruments.   These 
rods,  covered  as  described,  are  lo  be   inserted  into  the  moulds         ,,  ., 
used  for  making  can diei ;  and  when  the  candles  bave  been  cast,  and      luJ'aM 
the  tallow  become  hard,  the  wiies  are  to  be  withdrawn,  leaving      ImJI^I 
th«  wicks  behind  in  the  candles  with  a  perforation,  or  air  passage,      |m|fl 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  rods,  throughout  their   whole   length.      I^^k, 
We  have  thought  it  proper  to  introduce  this  account  of  M.  Gay   tJI^B 
Liusac's  specification  of  his  patent,  because  it  aflbrds  clear  and     '. 
judicious  instructions  in  conducting  similar  operations.     The  pro-> 
ceases  possess  scarcely  any  originality  in  the  mode  of  procedure ; 
and  as  regards  the   invention  of  the  candle  itself,  the   French 
chemist  is  just  twenty  years  behind  two  of  our  own  countrymen, 
namely,   Messrs.  Desormeauz  and    Hutchings,   who  took  out  a 

E stent  for  the  identical  contrivance  in  the  year  1805.     It  is  per-      ' ; 
aps  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  this  invention  aflbrds  a  very      ';^^ 
remarkable  proof  that  many  individuals  may,  without  communi- 
cation or  knowledge  of  each  others'  ideas,  invent  precisely  the 

same  thing.     The  writer  of 

taneously  thought  of  the  si 

the  kind,  which  is  represented  In  the  annexed  cut.  The  dotted 
lines  at  a  mark  out  the  central  aperture  for  Ihe  air;  and  the 
wick,  which  is  bedded  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  hollotr 

3 Under   of  tallow,    is   a   common   argand   wick.     This   candle, 
thouob   not   fabricated  in   a  workmanlike  manner,  gave  good 
indications  of  success  under  proper  management    Upon  mention- 
ing the  project  to  some  friends,  we  learned  to  our  surprise  that 
several  other  persons  hod  entertained  the  same  propositions,  each    • 
person   Imagining    himself  to   be   the   sole   inventor.      In   like    t 
manner  wo  were  informed  by  the  be  fore- mentioned  genllen 
Mr.  Desormeaux,  that  he  hsa  patented  the  invention  at  the  time   j 
stated;  that  a  large  manufactory  wa*  commenced  for  the  purpose   ' 
of  making  the  article,  with  every  probability  of  success ;  and  that 
Ihe  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  them  was  not  carried  forward,  had  ii 
ence  to  llic  practicability  of  the  scheme.     Seeing  that  the  subject  hi 
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taken  up  by  scientific  as  well  as  practical  men,  we  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion 
that  important  results  may  yet  flow  from  prosecuting  the  plan,  if  undertaken 
by  some  intelligent  person.  We  are  not  wholly  indebted  to  tne  animal  kingdom 
for  a  supply  of  the  material  for  candles,  several  vegetable  oleaginous  substances 
having  been  recently  introduced  as  valuable  substitutes.  On  tne  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1829,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Soames,  jun.  of  Spitalfields,  for 
the  right  of  separating  the  constituent  principles  of  the  cocoa-nut  oil  of  com- 
merce, which,  from  its  consistence  at  ordinary  temperature,  is  also  called 
"  butter  of  cacao."  Before  the  date  of  this  patent,  cocoa-nut  oil  was  of  very 
limited  utility,  owing  to  the  presumed  necessity  of  artificial  heat  to  render  the 
mass  sufficiently  fluid  to  be  burned  in  lamps,  and  to  that  apparent  want  of 
solidity  which  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Mr.  Soames's  pro- 
cess for  separating  the  fluid  from  the  solid  matter  in  cocoa-nut  oil  is  as  follows : — 
the  oil  is  put  into  strong  linen  bags,  2  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  1^  inch  thick; 
these  are  covered  with  stout  sack-cloths  made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  laid 
flat  upon  the  horizontal  bed  of  a  hydrostatic  press,  leaving  a  small  vacant  space 
between  the  bags.  Pressure  is  then  given  to  them,  and  continued  until  the  oil 
ceases  to  flow,  or  is  only  given  out  by  drops  slowly.  This  oil  being  received 
into  a  cistern,  is  allowed  to  stand  a  little  time  to  deposit  its  impurities,  after 
which  it  is  drawn  off  clear,  and  preserved  for  burning  in  lamps,  &c.  The  solid 
portion  being  now  taken  out  of  the  bags  in  the  press,  is  next  to  be  purified  from 
the  other  vegetable  principles  with  which  it  is  usually  combined,  such  as  fibre, 
mucilage,  &c.  For  this  purpose  it  is  put  into  a  covered  boiler  of  tinned 
copper,  which  is  immersed  in  a  water-bath  to  prevent  the  liability  of  an  excess 
of  heat ;  there  is  then  added  to  it  two  parts,  (or  two  per  cent.)  by  weight,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1 .8,  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water.  Boiling  then 
coagulates  and  precipitates  the  foreign  matters,  which  may  be  separated  by 
skimming,  straining,  or  filtering,  while  warm  in  the  fluid  state,  and  by  allowing 
them  to  settle  in  the  cold  state.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  of  firm  con- 
sistence, and  forms  a  valuable  material  in  the  making  of  candles  that  are  now 
extensively  used.  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^  an  interesting  account 
is  given  of  the  piney  tallow  tree  of  India,  which  we  introduce  in  this  work,  as 
the  writer  observes,  that  '*  it  may  be  imported  into  this  country  at  less  than 
one-fourth  the  price  of  wax ;  and  that  although  it  does  not  possess  all  the 
advantages  of  that  substance,  it  is  considerably  superior  to  animal  tallow."  This 
substance,  he  says,  ''is  a  concrete  inflammable,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wax 
and  oil,  which,  from  its  appearance,  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  a  tallow.  It  is 
in  use  only  in  the  town  of  Mangalore  (province  of  Canara),  and  is  there  em- 
ployed medicinally  as  an  external  application  for  bruises  and  rheumatic  pains ; 
and  likewise,  when  melted  with  the  resin  of  the  same  tree,  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tar  in  paying  the  bottoms  of  boats.  The  method  of  preparing  this 
material  is  simply  to  boil  the  fruit  in  water,  when  the  tallow  is  soon  found  to 
rise  to  the  surface  in  a  melting  state,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  solid  cake.  Thus 
obtained,  the  piney  tallow  (piney  is  the  native  name  of  the  tree  which  produces 
it)  is  generally  wlute,  sometimes  yellow,  greasy  to  the  touch,  with  some  degree 
of  waxiness,  almost  tasteless,  and  has  a  rather  agreeable  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  common  cerate.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  of  97^°,  and  conse- 
quently remains  solid  in  the  climate  of  India,  in  which  respect  it  diflers  from 
palm  or  cocoa-nut  oil :  wrapped  up  in  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  submitted  to 
strong  pressure,  scarcely  sufficient  oil,  or  elain,  as  it  is  termed  by  M.  Bracconot, 
is  expressed  to  imbue  the  inmost  fold.  Its  tenacity  and  solidity  are  such, 
that  when  cast  in  a  rounded  form  of  nine  pounds'  weight,  the  force  of 
two  strong  men  was  not  sufficient  to  cut  it  asunder  with  a  fine  iron  wire, 
and  even  with  a  saw  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting  a  division. 
When  manufactured  into  candles,  it  comes  with  facility  from  the  moulds,  thus 
differing  from  wax,  which  does  not  readily  admit  of  being  cast;  it  gives  as 
bright  a  light  as  tallow,  and  has  the  advantage  of  that  material  in  being  free 
from  unpleasant  smell,  and  in  not  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour  when  extin- 
guished. It  unites,  in  all  proportions,  with  wax,  spermaceti,  and  tallow ;  and 
forms  compounds  with  the  two  former,  intermediate  in  theur  melting  points, 
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according  to  the  proportion  in  their  ingredients,  and  better  adapted  to  tlie 
purpose  of  making  candles  than  the  pure  and  more  fusible  substance  itself." 
Witn  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  combustibility  of  pincy  tallow, 
candles  of  the  materials  undermentioned  were  cast ;  one  mould  was  used  for 
all,  and  the  wicks  were  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  threads.  Having 
been  accurately  weighed,  they  were  burned  for  one  hour  in  an  apartment  in 
which  the  air  was  unagitated,  and  at  a  temperature  of  SS^^. 

Weight  in       Weight  at 
grains  when     the  end  of  Lom 

lighted.         one  huur. 

Wax 840  719  121 

Half  wax,  half  piney  tallow      .  770  631  139 

Spermaceti 760  604  156 

Half  sperm,  half  pmey  tallow  .  777  625  152 

Animal  tallow         811  703  108 

Half  tallow,  half  pinoy  tallow  .  792  681  111 

Cape  wax 763  640  123 

Piney  tallow 812  702  110 

In  the  year  1830,  a  solid  substance,  resembling  wax  in  most  of  its  properties, 
was  obtained  by  M*  Manicler,  a  French  chemist  (lately  deceased),  from 
palm  oil,  an  Englishpatent  for  which  was  taken  out  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  James  Collier.  The  specification  states  that  the  process  consists  in  placine 
ihe  palm  oil,  or  butter  of  palm,  in  a  metallic  vessel  or  boiler,  made  of  tinned 
iron,  and  provided  with  a  close  cover  and  safety  valve,  upon  the  principle  of 
Papin's  Digester  ;  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-sixth  part  to  the  sub- 
stance being  added.  The  vessel  being  well  closed,  it  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  fire,  so  as  to  raise  the  steam  to  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres, 
which  operation  is  to  be  continued  for  two  hours.  After  the  material  has  been 
thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be  put  into  wrappers  of  linen  or  woven  horse  hair,  or 
both  may  be  used,  and  submitted  to  powerful  pressure:  by  this  means  the 
elain,  or  fluid  oil,  is  separated,  and  the  stearin  remains  in  the  wrappers  in  a 
solid  state.  Both  these  products  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  require 
a  process  of  bleaching  to  deprive  them  of  it  We  have  seen  candles  made  from 
the  stearin  of  palm  oil,  which  were  very  little  inferior  to  wax  in  illuminating 
power;  they  were  cast  in  moulds,  from  which  they  readily  separated  by  con- 
traction when  cold,  in  this  respect  possessing  an  advantage  over  wax.  The 
odour  emitted  by  the  substance  is  like  palm  soap,  and  is  generally  considered 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
general  reader  that  the  palm  oil  of  commerce,  and  that  to  which  the  last 
mentioned  patent  relates,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  abundantly  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  obtained 
fVom  the  outer  shell  or  pulpy  rind  of  the  palm  nut,  while  the  kernel  of  the  nut 
contained  within  the  inner  indurated  shell  is  thrown  away  as  useless  in  the 

E reparation  of  oil  or  other  oleaginous  articles  of  commerce.  Tliese  kernels, 
owever,  have  been  recently  found  to  abound  in  oleaginous  matter  of  superior 
quality,  eminently  calculat^  for  the  production  of  candles,  besides  generally  for 
uose  purposes  for  which  fluid  and  concrete  oils  are  used. ,  For  the  introduction 
and  application  of  this  valuable  {refiae)  matter,  the  public  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Demeur,  who  has  recently  taken  out  a  patent  for  this  interesting 
discovery.  The  process  described  by  the  patentee  in  his  specification  is  as 
follows :  '*  I  first  subject  the  kernels  to  a  slieht  heating  in  an  oven,  or  other 
convenient  apparatus,  canying  the  process  on^  so  far  as  to  render  the  kernels 
comparatively  crisp  and  brittle  when  cold,  which  facilitates  the  subsequent 
operation  of  grinding  them  to  a  paste  in  a  mill.  This  paste  I  dilute  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  then  put  it  into  bags  (of  the  usual 
kind  employed  in  oil  mills),  wherein  I  subject  it  to  mechanical  pressure  by  the 
ordinary  mechanism  employed  for  similar  purposes,  preferring,  however,  to 
place  the  said  bags  containing  the  paste  between  heated  metallic  plates.  By 
the  joint  action  of  heat  and  pressure  so  applied,  die  oleaginous  matter  i^ 
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desired  to  purify  or  refine  it  still  farther,  or  to  remove  the  slight  tinge  of  colour 
it  may  yet  possess,  I  again  melt  it  in  a  metallic  vessel  coated  with  tin,  and  mix 
therewith,  by  agitation  or  stirring,  some  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  this 
process  the  impurities  are  precipitated,  or  subside,  by  rest,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  oleaginous  matter  floats  above  the  water,  whence  it  is  removed, 
and  subsequently  consolidated,  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  particles  that  were 
commixed  with  it  in  the  previous  operation.  The  product  resulting  from  the 
last  described  process  is  a  white  and  partially  concrete  matter,  as  it  consists  of 
the  two  distinct  substances,  termed  elain  and  stearin,  the  former  of  which  is 
fluid,  and  the  latter  solid,  at  our  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature.  To  separate 
these,  they  are  subjected  again  in  bags  to  mechanical  pressure,  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat,  if  the  weather  be  warm ;  but  if  the  air  be  under  65^,  the 
application  of  a  slight  degree  of  heat  will  assist  the  operation,  and  cause  a  fine 
fluid  oil  to  be  expressed,  leaving  the  stearin  in  the  bafs  of  a  similar  consistence 
to  wax  or  spermaceti,  and  from  which  candles,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  fabri- 
cated of  the  last  mentioned  substances,  and  very  superior  to  those  of  tallow, 
are  made.  Having  noticed  the  several  important  materials  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  modem  manufacture  of  candles,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
some  very  recent  and  ingenious  improvements  in  their  construction  and  com- 
position, which  have  been  the  subject  of  patents. 

Dr.  Bulkeley,  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  took  out  a  patent,  dated  January  26, 
1830,  for  a  plan  of  making  tallow  candies  with  an  exterior  casing  of  wax,  and 
also  for  efiecting  a  saving  in  the  material  used  for  wicks,  as  well  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  snuffing.  He  uses  a  metallic  mould,  of  the  description  generally 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mould  candles,  and  fills  it  witn  melted  wax. 
Now,  as  the  portion  of  the  wax  which  is  in  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of 
the  mould  wul  become,  by  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metal,  first  cooled  or 
set,  as  it  is  termed,  the  wax  remaining  fluid  in  the  centre  of  the  mould  is  poured 
off)  leaving  within  the  mould  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wax,  which  is  afterwards 
filled  with  tallow,  or  any  other  material  which  melts  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  wax.  With  respect  to  the  wick,  the  patentee  introduces  a  small  thread  up 
the  centre  of  the  candle,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  guide  for  a  short 
cotton  wick,  which  is  plaited  with  a  piece  of  straw  within  it,  to  receive  the 
thread.  This  short  wick  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  tallow,  which  it  raises  by 
its  capillary  attraction  for  the  supply  of  the  combustion ;  and  as  it  descencU 
upon  the  thread  as  the  tallow  is  melted,  the  top  of  it  is  never  removed  so  far 
from  the  tallow  as  to  carbonize  and  require  snuffing,  which  is  the  case  with 
wicks  of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  ordinary  mode  of  manufacturing  wax 
candles,  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  has,  we  understand,  been 
resorted  to,  on  account  of  the  presumed  difficulty  of  removing  them  from  tlie 
moulds,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere,  if  cast  therein.  To  obviate  this  difficult}', 
Br.  Bulkeley  places  a  block  of  box-wood,  having  a  cavity  in  it  to  receive  the 
lower  ends  of  the  candle,  in  contact  with  the  annular  edge  of  the  mould ;  then 
striking  the  block  a  few  smart  blows  with  a  mallet,  he  detaches  the  candles  from 
the  moulds. 

A  patent  was  also  granted  on  the  4th  February,  1830,  to  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Miller,  of  Piccadilly,  Westminster,  for  certain  improvements  in  making  candles. 
These  consist  in  the  use  of  a  small  glass  ring,  which  is  placed  over  the  wick, 
and  descends  as  the  candle  bums.  The  object  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  candle 
from  wasting  or  guttering,  which  it  eflects  by  the  glass  ring  conducting  a  greater 
quantity  of  heat  to  the  centre  of  the  candle  than  that  which  reaches  the  exterior; 
so  that  candles  provided  with  this  ring  bum  hollower  in  the  centre  than  others, 
and  the  exterior  tallow,  or  composition  of  which  the  candles  are  made,  stands 
higher,  and  descends  to  the  wicR  as  soon  as  it  is  melted.  The  method  of  manu- 
facturing the  candles  with  the  glass  rings,  as  described  by  the  patentee,  consisti 
in  putting  the  ring  over  the  wick  after  it  has  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
mould,  which,  being  inverted,  as  it  is  while  being  filled  with  the  oleaginoua 
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matter,  the  ring  descendi  until  it  reaches  that  part  of  the  conical  extremity  of 
the  mould  which  is  equal  in  diameter  to  the  exterior  of  the  ring,  when  it  rests, 
and  becomes  fixed  in  the  candle.  From  an  experiment  which  we  have  witnessed 
with  spermaceti  candles,  made  by  Mr.  Miller  according  to  the  plan  described, 
thev  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Bretoster's  Journal^  states  that 
tallow  candles  may  be  materially  improved  by  previously  steeping  the  cotton 
wicks  in  lime  water,  in  which  there  has  been  dissolved  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  nitrate  of  potass.  The  chlorate  of  potass  is  preferable  to  the  nitrate, 
bat  the  great  expense  of  the  former  salt  precludes  its  employment  on  the  large 
•cale.  The  wicks  should  be  well  dried  before  the  tallow  is  put  to  them,  ay 
this  process,  Mr.  Murray  states  that  the  candles  afford  a  purer  flame  and  a  more 
brilliant  light;  the  combustion  of  the  wick  is  so  complete  as  to  render  the 
snuffing  of  them  nearly  superfluous ;  and  that  they  do  not  run  or  gutter. 

With  similar  objects  in  view,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  of  Wilson-street,  Finsbury- 
square,  London,  obtained  a  patent,  dated  10th  August,  1830.  He  applies  to 
about  a  tenth  portion  of  the  strands  composing  the  wick,  a  quantity  of  bismuth 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  or  eUe  the  nitrate,  or  any  other  similar  preparation  of 
bismuth.  The  portion  of  wick  thus  prepared  is  to  be  surrounded  with  more 
strands,  till  it  becomes  half  the  thickness  required  for  the  wick.  It  is  then  to 
be  cut  into  pieces,  corresponding  in  length  with  twice  that  of  the  candle  for 
which  it  is  mtended.  The  wick  is  next  twisted  spirally  round  a  thick  wire  in 
contrary  directions,  a  notch  being  made  in  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  to  receive 
the  middle  of  the  wick ;  and  the  upper  end  is  bent  into  a  rectangular  loop,  to 
retain  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  toeether,  and  to  facilitate  its  removal  when  the 
making  of  the  candle  is  completed^  which  is  to  be  effected  by  either  moulding 
or  dipping  in  the  usual  manner.  The  combustion  of  the  wicks  of  candles 
manufactured  in  this  way,  with  a  portion  of  bismuth  in  combination  with  the 
wick  made  of  the  double  spiral  form,  causes  the  two  upper  extremities  of  the 
spiral,  in  the  act  of  burning,  to  curl  over  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  candles, 
where  they  are  accessible  to  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  com- 
bustion is  in  consequence  so  intense  as  to  leave  no  carbonaceous  matter  to 
impede  the  light,  or  to  require  removal  by  snuffers.  We  shall  close  our 
article  on  this  sulyect  by  the  translation  of  a  French  Brevet  dInvenUon,  granted 
to  M.  Lorraine,  of  Paris,  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumed  imitative  wax  caudles, 
which  we  think  is  calculated  to  afford  some  useful  practical  hints  to  the  British 
tallow  chandler.  '*  Candles  made  of  tallow  only,"  observes  M.  Lorraine,  "  are 
unctuous,  opaque,  greasy,  little  sonorous,  especially  in  summer,  liable  to  run  or 
eutter,  and  readily  acquiring  a  rancid  smell.  These  inconveniences  are  avoided 
by  putting  fat,  which  nas  been  melted  and  run  into  cakes,  to  ferment  in  a  stove 
where  the  heat  is  moderate  ;  this  fat  distils,  and  throws  off  an  oily  liquor,  which 
is  removed  with  a  piece  of  linen  or  a  sponge.  To  free  the  grease  from  the 
fleshy  and  fibrous  parts  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  it  is  first  chopped,  and 
after  being  washed  in  several  waters,  it  is  bciled  with  a  given  quantity  of  Roman 
alum.  Tlie  alum  soon  separates  and  destroys  the  heterogeneous  parts,  and  we 
obtain  a  pure  clear  fat,  which  will  last  a  very  long  time.  The  fat  chopped  and 
melted,  is  run  into  buckets  full  of  water  distilled  from  aromatic  simples,  such 
at  lavender,  thyme,  rosemary,  &c.  The  fat  and  water  are  beaten  together  with 
a  spatula,  to  effect  an  union.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  fat  is  separated  from 
the  water,  by  means  of  a  water  bath ;  the  water  alone  is  disengaged,  and  the 
aromatic  and  odoriferous  parts  remain  incorporated  with  the  fat.  To  complete 
the  purification,  the  fat  is  liquefied  and  scummed,  till  no  foreign  substance  nor 
water  remains :  this  will  be  known  by  the  limpid  state  of  the  fat,  which  then 
yields  only  a  pure  white  scum.  Still  greater  purity  is  obtained  by  a  second 
quantity  of  alum  incorporated  with  the  tallow.  Before  casting  or  running  the 
candles,  a  composition  is  made  of  half  wax  and  half  spermaceti,  which  serves  to 
prepare  the  wicks.  This  composition,  harder  and  more  cohesive  than  the  tallow, 
makes  the  candles  less  subject  to  gutter,  to  become  firmer,  last' longer,  and 
require  less  snuffing.  At  the  moment  of  removing  the  pure  liquefied  tallow  froni 
the  fire  to  cast  the  candles,  a  certain  quantity  of  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  water, 
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and  united  with  a  small  quantity  of  wax  and  alum,  is  incorporated  with  it  The 
whole  are  heaten  together;  and  when  the  tallow  has  settled  well,  and  cooled  to  a 
certain  temperature,  it  is  poured  into  the  moulds.  By  this  preparation,  in  pro- 
portion as  tne  cooling  takes  place,  the  foreign  substances  proceed  to,  and  fix  at 
the  surface  of  the  candles,  forming  a  kind  of  covering  pleasant  to  the  touch, 
like  wax  candles.  This  covering  uso  prevents  the  candles  from  guttering,  and 
enables  a  person  to  handle  and  even  rub  them  without  greasing  the  fingers,  and 
without  communicating  any  other  smell  than  that  of  the  aromatics  entering  into 
the  composition.  The  last  operation  for  preventing  the  guttering  of  the  candles 
when  burning,  and  giving  more  solidity  to  them,  is  to  prepare  some  glover's  sice 
very  weak,  and  boiled  with  another  quantity  of  gum  and  alum,  and  to  pass  a  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  this  size,  all  over  (he  candles,  and  the  next  day  after  they  may  be 
used.  Candles  prepared  in  this  way  are  clear,  transparent,  sonorous,  and  last 
longer  than  others ;  they  feel  like  bougies,  and  have  the  colour  of  pure  wax." 
CANNON.  In  military  affaim,  a  longf  cylindrical  tube  for  throwing  projec- 
tiles by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  require  to  be 
supported  upon  a  carriage,  witn  liberty  to  recoil  after  firing ;  in  which  circum- 
ftance  it  diners  from  fire-arms  of  the  smaller  sort,  as  pistols,  carabines,  &c. 
which  may  be  fired  from  the  hand  or  shoulder,  and  from  an  intermediate  class, 
as  musketoons,  duck  guns,  &c.,  which  are  fired  from  a  rest  The  date  of  the 
invention,  and  the  name  of  the  inventor,  are  unknown  :  it  is  certain  that 
Edward  employed  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  a.  d.  1346 ;  but  records  are 
extant  showing  that  they  were  known  in  France  as  early  as  the  year  1338 ;  and 
Isaac  Vossius  asserts  that  they  were  used  in  China  1700  years  ago.  For  some 
time  after  the  invention  of  cannons  in  Europe,  they  were  formed  of  bars  of 
wrought  iron,  fitted  together  lengthways,  or  of  sheets  of  iron,  rolled  up  and 
fastened  together ;  and  In  both  cases  hooped  with  iron  rings.  They  were  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  principally  used  for  throwing  large  stones 
to  short  distances,  like  the  machines  of  tne  ancients  which  they  succeeded. 
These  were  gradually  supplanted  by  brass  cannon  of  much  smaller  calibre,  and 
which  threw  iron  and  leaaen  balls  instead  of  stones.  These  guns  were  first  cast 
of  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper,  and  from  that  circumstance  called  gun -metal; 
but  subsequently,  as  the  use  of  cannon  became  more  general,  cast  iron  guns 
were  used  on  account  of  their  being  much  cheaper ;  and  at  present,  ewis  for 
the  naval  service,  and  for  batteries,  are  generally  cast  of  iron,  whilst  field 
pieces  and  horse  artillery,  are  mostly  formed  of  brass.  When  the  process  of  cast- 
ing guns  was  first  resorted  to,  the  guns  were  cast  with  hollow  chambers,  which 
were  afterwards  perfected  by  boring ;  but  the  present  practice  is  to  cast  them 
solid,  and  form  the  cavity  entirely  bv  boring.  In  1 828  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Joshua  Horton,  for  a  method  of'^forming  cannon,  and  other  large  cylinders, 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  or  mixtures  of  both.  The  process  is  as  follows : — A 
number  of  bars  a  a  are  to  be  bound  together  by  bindine  hoops  6  6,  as  shown  in 
Ilffs,  1  and  3,  and  placed  in  a  furnace.  When  they  have  acquired  a  weldinff 
heat,  they  are  to  be  withdrawn  and  placed  on  a  maundrel,  and  hammerea 
together  by  heavy  hammers,  and  if  necessary,  heated  asain  until  they  are  per- 
fectly united ;  the  bars  should  be  wedge  shaped,  or  wider  on  the  outside  tnan 
on  the  side  which  is  to  fonn  the  interior  of  the  cylinder;  but  any  of  the  forms 
shown  in  I^.  1  will  do.  If  the  cylinder  is  intended  for  a  cannon,  the  bars 
should  be  thickest  at  the  breach  end ;  and  if  deemed  necessary,  the  interior  may 
be  formed  of  steel,  by  placing  a  layer  of  steel  bars  within  the  iron  bars.  The 
breach-piece  may  either  be  formed  in  one  piece  with  the  rest,  or  it  may  be  forged 
separately  and  screwed  into  the  gun,  as  shown  in  Fig,  4.  The  trunnions 
may  also  be  formed  with  the  gun ;  but  the  patentee  recommends  that  they 
should  be  formed  in  a  separate  ring,  and  attached  to  the  gun  either  by  an  ex- 
ternal screw  cut  on  the  gun,  and  fitting  into  an  internal  screw  in  the  ring,  as 
shown  in  Fig,  4,  or  by  keys,  as  in  Fig,  2.  These  separate  trunnions  the 
patentee  recommends  as  possessing  ereat  advantages,  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  gun  may  be  rendered  usdess  by  removing  the  trunnions,  when 
necessary  to  abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  After  the  welding  is  completed,  the 
piece  is  to  be  finished  by  turning  and  boring.     At  the  first  mention  of  this 


melhod  of  eoDBtnietiDg:  gvns,  it  wema  umilar  to  that  followed  at  the  Rnt  intro- 
duction; but  the  earlier  cannon  fonned  of  iron  ban  were  merely  hooped 
tt^ether,  and  not  welded,  as  may  be  leen  in  Eeverol  which  are  preserved  at  the 
Tower  of  London :  neverthelesi,  it  is  certain  that  cannon  of  smaller  calibre. 


forced  of  iron,  were  very  early  known.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  cite  the  following 
cunous  fact ;  — In  the  year  1827,  a  fisherman  whilst  fishing  in  a  boat  eight  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Cdais,  brought  up  in  his  net  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a 
small  piece  of  ordnance  of  a  very  singular  construction,  resembling  exactly  the 
representations  of  cannon  in  three  ancient  historical  paintings  in  the  dining 
ntrlour  at  Cowdry,  in  Sussex,  oneoftbeseatiof  the  lute  Lord  Viscount  Montagu. 
The  first  painting  represents  the  march  of  King  Henry  VIII.  from  Calais  towards 
Boulogne  ;  the  second,  the  encampment  of  the  English  forces  at  Marqueion  ;  and 
the  third,  the  taking  of  Boulogne,  in  1S44.  The  resemblance  will  be  instantly 
perceived  by  referring  to  the  sketch  on  the  following  page;  Fig.  1  representing 
the  cannon  as  seen  in  the  paintings,  and  the  other  figures  exhibiting  with  all  ita 
details  the  cannon  taken  by  the  fashermsn.  Fn.  1  represents  a  carrisge  sup- 
porting two  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  are  nearly  covered  by  a  kind  of  hood  in 
form  somewhat  like  half  a  cone,  the  broadest  end  being  next  to  the  shafts,  and 
the  imalter  end  being  constructed  with  sharp  points  ;  Che  hood  probably  being 
intended  as  a  shield  to  protect  the  artillery  men  from  the  fire  and  arrows  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  points  as  some  defence  against  a  charge.  Fig.  2  is  a  horizonlul 
view  of  the  new  found  gun ;  Fig.  3  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  same ;  and 
Fig.  4  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it ;  i  representing  the  tail  bit,  also  of  iron,  forming 
part  of  the  cannon,  and  serving  to  adjust  it  with  ease  in  taking  aim.  The 
gun  when  first  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  covered  with  a 
sort  of  petrified  rust,  about  two  inches  thick,  which  being  removed,  the  diameter 
of  tlie  gun  at  the  middle  was  found  to  be  3  inches,  its  bore  for  the  passage  of 
the  bullet  1  j  inch,  and  the  length,  including  the  tall-piece,  5  ftct  1 1  inches,  and 
its  weight  64  lbs.  Upon  euBminalion  it  was  found  to  be  still  charged,  having 
in  il  powder  and  a  leaden  bullet;  from  which  circumstance  we  may  conclude 
that  cast  iron  balls  were  not  known  at  the  lime  when  the  c<innon  bad  been 
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charged.  The  bullet  had  «  coreriog  of  tow,  and  weighed  9  ouncei ;  iti  diameter 
1.4  inch.  A  A  and  C  in  Flgi.7,  3,  and  4,  are  three  diSerent  vien  of  a  ihifting 
breech,  which  was  detached  and  taken  out  of  the  after  part  of  the  gun  when 
nqoirad  to  be  loaded  with  powder;  thu  being  charged,  and  the  carDidge  pn^ 
perly  lecured  bj  driving  down  an  oaken  plug  orei  it,  the  bullet  wa*  put  into 
the  gun  at  the  breech,  and  the  ihifting  breech  replaced  in  its  original  poHitioD, 
and  firmly  tecured  hy  an  iron  wedee  D  D  D,  Jf^.  2,  3,  4,  driven  in  behind  it_ 
horixontaA;  acrois  the  gnn.    The  ihifting  breech  ie  ihevn  aeparately  in  Fig,  i. 


te 


^ 


^ 
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and  the  wedge  in  Fig.  6.  E,  J^.  7,  ii  the  figure  of  the  after  part  of  the  barrel 
of  the  gun,  and  F  is  the  other  half  within  the  dotted  circumference,  thia  being 
cut  off  ao  at  to  take  out  and  replace  the  shifting  breech  with  facility.  gg,fi/i.2 
and  3,  ahow  the  leaden  bullet  in  front  of  the  ihifting  breech.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  shifting  breech  appertaining  to  this  cannon  ii  similar  in  principle 
to  ihepaUiU  ihifting  breech  on  soms  fowlin^-piecea  of  modem  timea. 

We  shall  conclude  thii  subject  with  a  deicnpdon  of  the  apparatus  employed  for 
boring  cannon.  Formerly  the  cannons  were  (uipended  in  sliding  frames  vertically 
over  Uie  boring  tool,  and  the  tool  waa  made  to  revolve,  the  cannon  deacending 
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gradually  as  the  tool  bored  the  interior;  but  in  the  present  method  of  boring,  the. 
ffun  is  supported  horizontally  in  a  lathe,  and  revolres,  the  cutter  advancing 
m  a  right  line.  An  apparatus  of  this  description  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panjri^  figure.  The  cannon  a  is  accurately  centered  in  the  chuck  bj  and  the 
collar  Cf  which  may  be  set  at  any  part  of  the  bed  d  of  the  lathe  to  suit  the 


length  of  the  gun ;  e  is  the  borine  tool,  supported  by  bearings  in  the  frame  /, 
and  connected  to  the  rack  g.  The  rack  is  made  to  advance  in  a  chase  mor- 
tice A,  by  means  of  a  pinion  k  actuated  by  a  weighted  lever  L  llie  cannon  is 
caused  to  revolve  by  a  oand  passing  over  the  rigger  m,  and  the  oprrations  of 
boring  the  interior,  and  turning  the  exterior,  are  carried  on  at  the  same 
time. 

CANOE.  A  sort  of  boat  or  vessel  used  by  the  natives  of  various  uncivilized 
countries.  They  are  generally  composed  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out, 
and  are  usually  impelled  by  paddles  instead  of  oars.  The  most  singular  canoes 
are  those  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  which  are  adapted  to  sail  with  either  end 
foremost,  so  as  always  to  expose  the  same  side  to  the  wind.  From  their  ereat 
velocity  when  sailing,  they  are  commonly  called  the  **  Flying  Boats,  the 
Spaniards  declaring  that  they  have  been  known  to  go  35  miles  per  hour. 

CANTHARIDSs.  Insects  vulgarly  called  Spanish  flies :  they  are  chiefly 
used  on  account  of  their  vesicating  or  blistering  properties.  The  insect  is  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one-fourth  in  breadth,  oblona;,  and  of  a 
gold  shining  colour,  with  sofl  wing  sheaths,  marked  with  three  longitu£nal  stripes, 
and  covering  brown  membranous  wings.  The  genuine  cantharides  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  other  insects  of  a  square  form,  with  black  feet,  which  possess  no 
resicatinfir  property. 

CANlIi.EVERS.  In  architecture,  pieces  of  timber  projecting  horizontally, 
used  to  support  the  eves  of  a  house,  a  balcony,  &c, 

CANVASS.  A  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
neM ;  used  principally  to  form  the  sails  of  ships,  but  also  by  painters,  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  A  sofl,  dense,  elastic,  resinous  substance,  usuaUy  called 
India  rubber,  but  sometimes  very  improperly  elastic  gum.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  milky  juice  of  several  plants,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Jatropha  elastica, 
and  Urceola  elastica.  The  juice,  which  is  obtained  by  incision,  is  received  in 
successive  coatings  on  pieces  of  clay,  and  dried  by  the  sun,  or  a  fire  made  from 
dried  leaves :  as  fast  as  one  layer  is  dried,  another  is  added,  until  it  obtains  the 
required  thickness,  when  the  clay  mould  is  broken,  and  the  tough  leather-like 
substance  taken  out  The  wonderful  elasticity  of  this  substance,  and  its  resist- 
ance to  water,  has  of  late  years  brought  it  into  extensive  use  for  making  water- 
proof garments,  besides  manv  other  purposes.  Its  solvents  are  ether,  volatile 
oils,  and  petroleum.  The  ether,  however,  must  be  washed  with  watej:  repeat- 
edly, when  it  dissolves  it  completely.  Pelletier  recommends  the  caoutchouc  to 
be  boiled  in  water  for  an  hour,  then  to  be  cut  into  thin  shreds,  then  boiled  again, 
and  afterwards  put  into  rectified  sulphuric  ether  in  a  vessel  closely  stopped. 
Bemeard  considers  the  nitrous  ether  as  preferable.  When  this  solution  is 
ipread  upon  any  object,  the  ether  (quickly  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  surface 
perfectly  covered  with  the  elastic  resm.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  five  times 
ita  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  this  solution  dissolved  in  eight  times  its 
weight  of  drying  linseed  oil,   is  said  to  form  the  varnish  of  air  balloons. 
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Caoutchouc  may  be  formed  into  various  articles  without  undergoing  the  process 
of  solution.  If  it  be  cut  into  a  uniform  slip  of  a  proper  thiclmess,  and  wound 
spirally  round  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  so  that  the  edges  shall  be  in  close  contact, 
and  in  this  state  be  boiled  for  some  time,  the  edges  will  adhere  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  Pieces  may  be  firmly  united  by  merely  heatin?  their  edges  and  pressing 
them  together.  Within  these  few  years  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Mackintosh 
have  obtained  several  patents  for  various  modes  of  applying  this  valuable  sub- 
stance, which  are  daily  rising  into  notice.  The  patent  caoutchouc  pipes  are 
formed  of  alternate  layers  of  solid  or  dissolved  caoutchouc  and  canvass,  or  other 
suitable  medium,  and  by  pressure  united  into  very  tough  pipes  of  any  required 
bore  or  strength,  without  any  stitch  or  seam,  the  weakest  of  which  it  is  said  ia 
ctipMe  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  600  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

CAPILLARY  TUBES,  in  Physics,  are  very  small  pipes,  whose  canals  or 
bores  are  exceedingly  narrow,  their  usual  diameter  not  exceeding  one-twentieth 
or  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch,  and  in  some  cases  being  made  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  these  tubes  is, 
that  if  they  are  left  open  at  both  ends,  and  one  end  immersed  in  water,  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  tube  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  that 
into  which  they  are  immersed,  the  height  being  inversely  as  the  diameters  of 
the  tubes.  Different  fluids,  however,  attain  different  heights,  and  quicksilver 
does  not  rise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stands  higher  outside  the  tube  than  within. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  invented  to  account  for  this  ascent  of  fluids :  at 
the  present  day  it  is  attributed  to  a  species  of  attraction,  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  fluid  and  the  tubes,  and  which  is  hence  denommated  capillary 
attraction. 

CAPSTAN.  A  machine  employed  in  large  vessels,  principally  for  '*  heaving 
up  or  weighing  "  the  anchor.  It  consists  of  a  drum  or  barrel,  revolving  upon 
an  upright  spindle,  and  having  holes  cut  in  the  upper  part  or  drum  hea^  to 
receive  the  ends  of  a  series  of  horizontal  levers,  named  capstan  bars.  The  cable, 
or,  in  very  large  vessels,  a  smaller  rope,  called  the  messenger,  attached  to  the 
cable,  is  wound  two  or  three  times  round  the  barrel,  and  as  the  capstan  is  turned 
round  by  a  portion  of  the  crew  distributed  at  the  capstan  bars,  another  portion 
of  them  take  in  the  slack  of  the  cable  or  messenger,  as  it  is  unwound  off  the 
barrel  of  the  capstan.  The  capstan  is  superior  to  the  windlass  in  point  of 
expedition,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  requiring  the  levers  to  be 
shifted  into  fresh  holea  four  times  in  each  revolution ;  and  more  men  can  also 
be  employed  at  the  capstan  bars  than  at  the  hand-spikes  of  a  windlass ;  but  the 
men  exert  their  strength  more  effectually  at  the  windlass  than  at  the  capstan, 
since  in  the  latter  case  they  are  employed  to  draw  horizontally,  when  they  exert 
a  force  of  about  35  lbs.  only,  but  at  the  windlass  they  may  apply  their  whole 
weight  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  and  the  average  weight  of  a  man  is  about 
150,  or  more  than  four  times  his  power  of  traction.  In  Hawkes'  Patent  Capstan, 
which  we  are  about  to  describe,  is  combined  the  advantageous  action  of  the  wind- 
lass, with  the  continuous  movement  of  the  capstan ;  and  the  power  or  velocity 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page  repre- 
sents the  patent  capstan  complete  for  one  deck,  a  is  the  drum  head  of  cast  iron, 
with  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  capstan  bars  in  the  ordinary  way,  if  from  any 
cause  that  mode  of  turning  the  capstan  should  be  preferred ;  6  is  the  paul  head, 
round  the  periphery  of  which  are  ranged  ten  pauls,  five  of  which  are  in  opera- 
tion at  a  time,  as  that  shown  at  d;  the  other  nve  are  kept  turned  up  in  readi- 
ness for  use  when  the  motion  of  the  capstan  is  reversed.  Each  paul  has  two 
clips,  which  take  into  two  teeth  at  the  same  time  at  every  half  inch  of  the 
revolution.  The  inner  circle  of  teeth  is  for  one  set  of  pauls,  and  the  outer 
circle  for  the  other  set,  the  notches  being  in  contrary  directions ;  both  circlea 
are  inclosed  within  the  paul-rim  /.  The  barrel  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
projecting  ribs  named  wkelpt,  having  a  projection  c  in  the  middle,  which  divides 
the  barrel  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  portion  is  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the 
lower,  so  that  by  shifting  the  cable  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
barrel,  an  increase  of  power  is  obtained.  In  the  figure  the  capstan  is  repre- 
sented divided  into  six  sections;  but  the  number  of  these  sections  may  be 


Tviod  Bccorditig  to  th«  nxe  and  weight  of  ihe  capstan ;  the  divisions  are  made 
Terttcally  thrcnigh  the  whole  length  of  the  capstan,  dividing  also  the  whelpi, 
the  plates  of  which  being  Btrongly  bolted  together,  unite  it  into  one  firm  and 
compact  body,  and  admit  of  ila  being  caiily  disunited  and  removed,  h  is  the 
oentral  shaft  of  wrought  iron,  mode  square,  except  at  the  bearings,  which  are 
properly  turned,  ill  are  three  iron  standards  for  supporting  [he  gearing, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  capstan,  and  may  be  worked  either  by  means  of  a 
winch  or  crank,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  m,  or  by  means  of  capstan 
ban,  mppoTted  horizontally  in  holes  at  the  circumference  of  two  vertical  wheels 
n  n  fixed  on  the  same,  axle  as  the  crank  ;  the  circumference  of  these  wheels 
being  scoted  in  a  proper  manner  for  allowing  the  bars  to  be  dropped  ii 


secured  by  pins,  and  to  be  quickly  removed  at  pleasure.  The  bars  when  secured 


in  the  rims  of  the  wheels  no,  form  a  kind  of  dram  or  reel,  the  men  on  one  side 
of  which  lay  hold  of  the  han  and  pull  upwards,  and  those  on  the  other  side  puU 
downwards  either  with  their  hands,  or  by  stepping  on  the  bars  one  after  another 
as  they  revolve,  and  thus  weigh  down.  The  shaft  which  carries  the  wheels"  n 
bean  also  two  pbions,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  gear  with  the  smallest  circle 
of  a  double  cogged  wheel  i  and  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  latter  is  placed  a 
pinion,  which  takes  into  the  circle  of  cogs  fixed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
paul-head,  and  causes  it  to  revolve ;  if  the  small  pinion  is  brought  into  gear 
with  the  lai^e  wheel,  a  great  addition  of  power  is  gained;  and  according  tm 
the  one  or  Ihe  other  set  of  the  wheels,  and  as  the  larger  or  smaller  of  the 
Wrela  of  the  capstan,  are  employed,  the  power  admit*  of  leventl  variation*  to 
■uit  different    '""  
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CARABINE,  or  Carbine.  A  fire-arm,  something  like  a  small  musket ;  it 
is  usually  borne  by  cavalry  soldiers,  slung  by  a  belt  over  the  left  shoulder. 

CARAWAY.  A  plant  much  cultivated,  particularly  in  Essex,  for  its  seed, 
which  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  agreeable  flavour,  pungent  warmth,  and  medi- 
cinal properties.  By  distillation  it  affords  an  odoriferous  essential  oil,  which  is 
much  used  in  white  soap,  and  therewith  constitutes  the  article  termed  Windsor 
soap. 

CARBON.  The  name  given  in  the  modem  chemical  nomenclature  to  a 
simple  combustible,  which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  state  of  purity  in  the  diamond, 
which  is  composed  solely  of  it.  Carbon  unites  with  all  the  simple  combustibles, 
and  with  azote,  forming  a  series  of  important  compounds.  From  its  affinity  for 
oxygen,  it  is  employed  for  disoxygenating  metallic  oxides,  and  restoring  their 
bases  to  a  metallic  state.  With  iron  it  forms  steel  and  plumbago ;  and  with 
copper  it  likewise  forms  a  carburet  In  the  state  in  which  it  is  commonly  ob- 
tamed  it  is  termed  charcoal,  which  see. 

CARBONATES.  Compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with  salifiable  bases  com- 
posed either  of  one  prime  of  acid  and  one  of  base,  or  one  of  acid  to  two  of 
base.  The  former  set  of  compounds  are  termed  carbonates,  and  the  latter  bi- 
carbonates. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  An  acid  composed  of  oxygen  and  carbon.  It  abounds 
in  great  quantities  in  nature,  and  appears  to  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  composes  forty-four  hundredths  of  the  weight  of  limestone, 
marble,  and  other  natural  specimens  of  calcareous  earth,  from  which  it  may  be 
extricated  by  the  simple  application  of  heat,  or  by  the  superior  afiinity  of  some 
other  acid,  most  acids  having  a  stronger  action  on  bodies  than  this.  It  is  com- 
posed of  72  parts  of  oxygen,  and  28  of  carbon,  and  its  spec.  grav.  is  1*5236, 
that  of  atmospheric  air  being  1*0000.     See  Aerated  Waters. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.  A  gaseous  compound  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  con- 
sisting by  weight  of  75  of  the  former,  and  100  of  the  latter.  Its  spec  grav.  is 
0.9569.  Carbonic  oxide  may  be  procured  by  subjecting  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
retort  or  gun-barrel,  a  mixture  of  an  earthy  carbonate  and  metallic  filings ;  the 
most  convenient  mixture  is  equal  parts  of  dry  chalk,  and  iron  or  zinc  filings ;  it 
is  riven  out  also  in  large  quantities  from  brick  kilns,  and  mav  be  seen  burning 
wim  a  dark  blue  flame,     it  is,  when  respired,  fatal  to  animal  life. 

CARBUNCLE.  An  elegant  eem  wiiose  colour  is  deep  red,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  scarlet  It  is  usually  found  pure  and  faultless,  and  is  of  the  same 
degree  of  hardness  as  sapphire.  It  is  naturally  of  an  angular  i^ure,  and  is 
found  adhering  by  its  base  to  a  heavy  and  ferruginous  stone  of  the  emery 
kind.  It  bears  the  fire  unaltered ;  is  found  only  in  the  East  Indies,  and  there 
but  rarely. 

CARBURETS.   Combinations  of  carbon  with  any  of  the  simple  substances. 

CARDS.  In  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  an  instrument  used  for 
preparing  those  substances  for  being  spun  into  thread,  by  strengpthening  the 
fibres,  and  rendering  them  paraUel  to  each  other.  They  are  a  species  of  brush, 
composed  of  wires  stuck  through  strips  of  leather,  and  not  standing  erect,  but 
inchned  to  the  surface  of  the  leather,  and  are  used  by  filling  the  teeth  of  one 
card  with  the  cotton  or  wool,  and  drawing  another  card  along  in  a  direction 
against  the  inclination  of  the  teeth,  by  wnich  means  the  fibres  are  drawn  out 
in  a  parallel  direction,  and  transferred  from  the  one  card  to  the  other.  Carding 
was  originally  performed  by  hand  with  sheets  of  cards  nailed  upon  thin  boards, 
which  were  drawn  against  each  other.  Stock  cards  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced :  in  these  one  card  was  nailed  to  an  inclined  post  or  bend,  and  a  hand 
card  drawn  over  it;  but  at  present  the  cards  are  genenlly  arranged  upon  cylin- 
ders, which  revolve  either  against  other  card  cylinders,  or  against  fixed  cards. 
Cards  are  fastened  upon  the  cylinders  either  in  parallel  strips  in  the  line  of  the 
axis,  or  they  form  a  continuous  spiral  band  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the 
cylinder.  From  the  immense  number  of  cards  required  in  cotton  mills,  the 
manufacture  is  one  of  great  extent  and  importance,  and  several  very  curiout. 
machines  have  been  invented  for  facilitating  the  processes,  though  they  have 
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not  yet  come  into  common  use.  In  general  the  leather  is  pierced  by  machinery 
at  the  manufacturers',  who  send  it  out  to  the  cottagers,  together  with  tlie  wire, 
which  they  cut  and  bend  into  form,  and  afterwards  insert  in  the  holes  of  the 
leather.  The  workman  first  takes  a  skein  or  bundle  of  wire,  consisting  of  30 
or  40  wires,  and  placing  them  against  a  gauge,  cuts  tlie  whole  at  one  operation  to 
the  same  length,  oy  means  of  a  strong  pair  of  shears.  The  wires  thus  cut  are  then 

{>laced  in  another  gauge,  and  a  piece  of  steel,  of  the  same  width  as  the  two 
egB  are  to  be  asunder,  is  then  pressed  across  the  middle  of  them,  and  the  ends 
or  the  wires,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  are  turned  up  against  the 

■ides  of  the  bridge,  forming  the  wire  into  a  staple  like  this  | | ;  they  are  then 

given  the  knee  bend,  which  brings  them  into  this  shape  (^^  by  an  ingenious 
machine  kept  in  motion  by  a  weight,  like  a  roasting  jack,  after  which  they  are 
inserted  in  the  leathers  by  women  or  children. 

CARMINE.  A  very  bright  crimson  pigment,  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
colouring  matter  of  cochineal.  The  preparation  is  as  follows : — Take  4  ounces 
of  cochineal,  finely  pulverized,  which  pour  into  4  quarts  of  rain  or  distilled 
water,  boiled  previously  in  a  pewter  kettle,  and  boil  the  whole  for  six  minutes, 
adding,  during  the  boiling,  2  drachms  of  pulverized  crystals  of  tartar.  Eight 
scruples  of  Roman  alum,  in  powder,  must  then  be  added,  and  the  whole  be  kept 
on  the  fire  one  minute  longer.  As  soon  as  the  gross  powder  has  subsided,  and 
the  decoction  become  clear,  decant  it  into  large  cylindrical  glasses  covered  over, 
and  keep  it  undisturbed  till  a  fine  powder  is  observed  to  have  settled  at  the 
bottom.  Then  pour  off  the  liauor  from  this  powder,  which  is  to  be  gradually 
dried.  From  the  liquor  still  coloured,  the  rest  of  the  colouring  matter  may  be 
separated  by  the  solution  of  tin,  when  it  yields  a  carmine  little  inferior  to  the 
former. 

CARPENTRY  is  the  art  of  cutting  out,  framing,  and  joining  large  pieces  of 
wood  to  be  used  in  building.  The  only  difference  between  Carpentry  and 
Joinery  is,  that  whilst  the  former  includes  the  larger  and  rougher  description  of 
work,  which  is  essential  to  the  construction  and  stability  of  an  edifice,  the 
latter  term  comprehends  the  exterior  finishing  and  ornamental  wood-work.  To 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  numerous  tools  used  in  Carpentry,  and  the 
processes  of  forming,  by  their  application,  the  almost  illimitable  variety  of 
matters  that  are  comprehended  in  constructive  carpentry,  would  of  course 
require  a  volume  to  itself;  and  as  the  subject  is  foreig^n  to  the  leading  objects  of 
this  work,  we  shall  under  this  head  confine  ourselves  to  some  general  obser- 
rations  of  a  practical  nature,  alike  useful  to  the  engineer  as  well  as  the  car- 
Denter. '  With  regard  to  the  tenacity  or  strength  of  wood,  it  has  been  found  bv 
Muschenbroek  and  other  eminent  experimentalists,  first,  that  the  wood  which 
surrounds  immediately  the  pith  or  heart  of  the  tree  is  the  weakest,  and  that  this 
weakness  is  greater  as  the  tree  is  older.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  fact  be 
known,  as  a  common  notion  exists  of  a  contrary  nature.  Secondly,  the  fibres 
next  to  the  bark,  commonly  called  the  white  or  blea,  are  also  weaker  than  the 
rest ;  and  the  wood  gradually  increases  in  strength  as  it  recedes  from  the  centre 
to  the  blea.  Thirdly,  the  wood  is  stronger  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk  than 
at  the  springing  of  the  branches,  or  at  the  root ;  and  the  wood  forming  a  branch 
is  weaker  than  that  of  the  trunk.  Fourthly,  the  wood  on  the  northern  sides  of 
all  trees  that  grow  in  Europe  is  the  weakest,  while  that  on  the  south-eastern 
side  is  the  strongest ;  this  difference  is  most  remarkable  In  hedge-row  trees,  and 
such  as  ^ow  singly.  The  heart  of  a  tree  never  lies  in  its  centre,  but  always 
towards  its  northern  side,  and  the  annual  coats  of  wood  are  thinner  on  that 
side.  In  conformity  with  this,  it  is  a  general  opinion  of  carpenters  that  timber 
is  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  its  annual  plates.  The  trachea,  or 
air  vessels,  being  the  same  in  diameter  and  number  of  rows  in  trees  of  the  same 
species,  occasion  the  visible  separation  between  the  annual  plates;  for  which 
reason,  when  these  are  thicker,  they  contain  a  greater  portion  of  the  simple 
ligneous  fibres.  Fifthly,  all  woods  are  most  tenacious  whilst  green,  but  after 
the  trees  are  felled,  that  tenacity  is  considerably  diminished  by  their  drying.  By 
ihe  experiments  of  Muschenbroek,  it  appears  that  the  absolute  strengths  of  a 
square  inch  of  the  following  different  kinds  of  wood  are  as  stated. 
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Locust 20,100 

Jujeb 18,500 

Beech  and  Oak  .     .  17,300 

Orange      ....  15,600 

Alder 13,900 

Elm 13,200 

Mulberry  and  Willow  1 2,500 

Ash     " 12,000 

Plum 11,800 

Elder 10,000 


Pomegranate  .     .     .  9,750 

Lemon 9,250 

Tamarind  ....  8,750 

Fir 8,330 

Walnut      ....  8,130 

Pitch  pine  ....  7,650 

Quince 6,750 

Cypress      ....  6,000 

Poular  .....  5,500 

Cedar 4,800 


The  woods  mentioned  were  all  formed  into  slips  of  uniform  dimensions,  and 
as  much  cut  away  from  each,  as  to  form  a  parallelopiped  of  one-fiflh  of  an  indi, 
that  is,  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  square  inch  in  section ;  and  the  weights  which  wen 
required  to  tear  these  asunder,  formed  the  data  of  the  above  calculations. 
Muschenbroek  gives  a  very  minute  detail  of  his  experiments  on  the  ash  and 
walnut,  in  which  he  states  tne  weights  required  to  tear  asunder  slips  taken  from 
the  four  sides  of  these  trees,  and  on  each  side  in  a  regular  progression  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  The  numbers  in  the  foregoing,  corresponding 
with  these  two  woods,  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  the  average  of  more 
than  fifty  trials  of  each.  He  mentions,  also,  that  all  the  other  numbers  were 
calculated  with  the  same  care.  For  these  reasons  some  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  the  results,  though  they  carry  the  degree  of  tenacity  considerably 
higher  than  those  enumerated  by  some  other  writers.  Pitot  and  Parent  state, 
that  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  will  just  tear  asunder  a  square  line  of  sound  oak,  but 
that  it  will  bear  50  lbs.  with  safety.  This  gives  8640  for  the  greatest  strength 
of  a  square  inch,  or  rather  less  than  one-half  of  Muschenbroek's  estimate ; 
but  the  latter  is,  we  think,  the  most  entitled  to  confidence,  as  the  experiments 
were  made  upon  greater  masses  of  the  material.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  two-thirds  of  the  actual  weight  which  may  be  sustained  by  a 
body,  will  greatly  impair  the  strength  after  a  considerable  time,  and  that  one- 
half  the  absolute  tenacity  indicated  by  experiment,  should  be  the  utmost  that  an 
engineer  should  calculate  upon  in  his  constructions.  Woods  of  the  same 
denomination  often  differ  greatly  in  their  tenacity ;  those  with  a  very  straight 
fibre  suffer  less  injury  from  a  load  that  is  insufficient  to  break  them  immediatdy. 
Mr.  Emerson  mentions  the  following  as  the  loads  which  may  be  safely  suspended 
to  an  inch  square  of  the  several  bodies  hereafter  enumerated ;  but  the  term 
acfely  can  hardly  apply  to  the  four  first-named  bodies. 

lbs.  Ibf. 


Iron 76,400 

Brass 35,600 


Red  fir,  holly,  elder,  plane, 

and  crab 5,000 


Hempen  rope   ....     1 9,600       Cherry  and  hazel   .     .     .  4,760 

Ivory 15,700    '    Alder,    asp,    birch,    and 

Oak,  box,  and  yew     .     .       7,850    '       willow 4,290 

Lead 450 

Freestone 914 


Elm,  ash,  and  beech  .     .      6,070 
Walnut  and  plum  .     .     .      5,360 


The  same  ingenious  author  has  laid  down  as  a  practical  rule,  that  a  cylinder 
of  one  inch  diameter  will  carry,  when  loaded  to  one-fourth  of  its  absolute 
strength, as  follows: — iron,  135  cwt;  good  rope,  22  cwt;  oak,  14  cwt;  and  fir, 
9  cwt.  Parent  has  shown  that  the  force  required  to  crush  a  body  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  will  tear  it  asunder.  This  may  be  an  approximation  to  tbie 
truth  as  respects  woods,  but  it  will  not  apply  to  any  other  bodies.  Glass,  for 
instance,  wul  carry  a  hundred  times  more  on  it  than  oak  in  this  way,  but  will 
not  bear  suspended  above  four  or  five  times  as  much.  Oak  will  luffpend  a  great 
deal  more  than  fir,  but  fir  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  a  pillar,  some  woods 
which  are  very  soft,  and  consequently  yield  to  pressure,  possess  very  strong 
fibres,  and  will  resist  a  longitudinal  strain.  The  softness  of  texture  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  crooked  nature  of  their  fibres,  and  to  the  existence  of  consideralJe 
vacuities  between  each  fibre,  so  that  they  are  more  easily  bent  in  a  lateral 
direction  and  crushed.    In  ail  cases  where  the  fibres  lie  obuque  to  the  strain, 
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the  strength  is  considerahly  diminished,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  parts  in  such  case  slide  on  each  other,  and  the  connecting  force 
of  the  cementing  matter  is  for  that  reason  easier  overcome.  The  strain  which  most 
commonly  acts  on  materials  of  any  nature,  is  that  which  tends  to  break  them  in  a 
transverse  direction.  For  the  results  derived  from  experiment  in  strains  of  this 
nature,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Strength  of  Materials  ;  but 
the  complete  investigation  of  the  resistance  of  materials,  according  to  the 
direction  and  situation  of  the  forces  applied,  would  require  a  volume.  The  reader 
who  wishes  for  full  information  on  this  subject,  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
Mr.  Barlow's  valuable  Ettay  on  the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timber.  Some 
excellent  practical  rules  on  this  important  subject  will,  however,  be  found  in 
The  New  Practical  Builder,  by  Nicholson,  and  in  the  works  of  Banks,  Emerson, 
and  Roberson. 

CARPET  is  a  sort  of  stuff  wrought  with  the  needle,  or  on  a  loom,  and 
forms  the  ordinary  furniture  of  a  house,  being  commonly  laid  upon  the  floor. 
The  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets  have  hitherto  been  in  the  greatest  esteem,  but 
•ome  of  the  manufacturers  of  France  and  Great  Britain  are  making  rapid 
advances  in  imitating  them,  to  which  they  are,  in  some  respects,  supenor.  A 
splendid  example  of  this  fine  spirit  of  rivalry  amongst  our  own  countrymen  is 
now  exhibiting  at  the  Museum  of  National  Manufactures  and  of  the  Mechanical 
Arts,  in  Leicester  Square,  London.  The  carpet  measures  8  yards  by  6,  and  is 
called  Scoto-Persian  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Deans,  of  Stewarton,  in 
Ayrshire.  In  the  usual  mode  of  weaving  carpets,  the  design  or  pattern  is  traced 
in  its  proper  colours  on  cartoons,  tied  before  the  workman,  who  looks  at  them 
every  moment,  because  every  stitch  is  marked  upon  them  as  it  is  to  be  in  his 
work.  By  this  means  he  always  knows  what  colours  and  shades  he  is  to  use, 
and  how  many  stitches  of  the  same  colour.  In  this  he  is  assisted  by  squares, 
into  which  the  whole  design  is  divided ;  each  square  is  divided  into  ten  vertical 
lines,  corresponding  with  the  parcels  of  ten  threads  of  the  warp ;  and  besides, 
each  square  is  ruled  with  ten  horizontal  lines  crossing  the  verticiBLl  lines  at  right 
angles.  The  workman  having^  placed  his  spindles  of  thread  near  him,  begins 
to  work  on  the  first  horizontal  line  of  one  of  the  squares.  The  lines  marked 
in  the  cartoon  are  not  traced  on  the  warp,  because  an  iron  wire,  which  is  longer 
than  the  width  of  a  parcel  of  ten  threads,  supplies  the  place  of  a  cross  line. 
Tliis  wire  is  managed  by  a  crook  at  one  end,  at  the  worxman's  right  hand ; 
towards  the  other  end  it  is  flatted  into  a  sort  of  knife  with  a  back  and  edge,  and 

grows  wider  at  the  point.  The  weaver  fixes  his  wire  horizontally  on  the  warp, 
y  twisting  some  turns  of  a  suitable  thread  of  the  woof  around  it,  which  he 
passes  forward  and  backward  behind  a  fore  thread  of  the  warp,  and  then  behind 
the  opposite  thread,  drawing  them  in  their  turn  by  their  leasnes.  Afterwards, 
he  bnngs  the  woof-thread  round  the  wire  in  order  to  begin  again  to  thrust  it 
into  the  warp.  He  continues  in  this  manner  to  cover  the  iron  rod  or  wire,  and 
to  fill  up  a  Ime  to  the  tenth  thread  of  the  warp.  He  is  at  liberty  either  to  stop 
here,  or  to  c^o  on  with  the  same  cross  line  in  tne  next  division,  according  as  he 
passes  the  thread  of  the  woof  round  the  iron  wire,  and  into  the  warp,  the  threads 
of  which  he  causes  to  cross  one  another  at  every  instant ;  when  he  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  line  he  takes  care  to  strike  in  the  woof  he  has  used.  This  row 
of  stitches  is  again  closed  and  levelled,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  weaver 
proceeds ;  then  with  his  left  hand  he  lays  a  strong  pair  of  shears  along  the 
finished  line,  cuts  off  the  loose  hairs,  and  thus  forms  a  row  of  tufts  perfectly 
even,  which,  together  with  those  before  and  after  it,  form  the  shag.  Thus  the 
workman  foUows,  stitch  for  stitch  and  colour  for  colour,  the  plan  of  his  pattern, 
which  he  is  attempting  to  imitate ;  and  he  paints  magnificently  without  having 
he  least  notion  of  painting  or  drawing. 

CARRIAGE.  A  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods  by  land. 
Although  the  varieties  of  carriages  are  very  great,  yet  they  may  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  viz.  sledges,  or  carriages  without  wheels,  and  wheeled  carriages. 
The  earliest  carriages  were  doubtless  of  the  first  class,  or  without  wheels ;  and 
although  they  are  now  very  generally  superseded  by  carriages  mounted  upon 
wheels,  and  indeed  have  become  nearly  obsolete  in  this  country,  yet  they  are 
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Rtill  extensively  used  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  ground 
is  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  and  the  rivers  frozen 
over  so  as  to  allow  carriages  to  travel  upon  them.     In  these  cases  sledges  are 
found  superior  to  wheel  carriages,  as  the  friction  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow 
or  ice  is  small,  and  as,  from  the  greater  extent  of  bearing  surface,  they  do  not  sink 
so  deep  as  wheel  carriages,  in  which  the  whole  weight  presses  upon  two,  or  at 
most,  four  points.    The  motion  is  also  found  to  be  much  more  easy,  as  from 
their  length  of  bearing  they  do  not  rise  and  fall  with  every  slight  inequality  in 
the  roads,  in  the  manner  of  wheel  carriages.    But  for  general  purposes,  and  on 
roads  composed  of  rough  materials,  which  offer  ereat  resistance  to  bodies  sliding 
over  them,  it  is  found  ni^hly  advantageous  to  place  the  carriages  upon  wheels, 
as  by  this  means  the  sliding  motion  is  converted  into  a  rolling  motion,  and  the 
rubbing  surfaces,  when  the  friction  takes  place,  are  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  its  axle,  and  the  friction  is  still  further 
reduced  by  the  rubbing  surfaces  being  polished,  and  admitting  of  lubrication, 
which  tends  materially  to  diminish  friction.    The  friction  beinff  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  diameters  of  the  wheeLi  and  the  axles, 
It  is  evidently  advantageous  to  employ  wheels  of  large  diameter,  which  are  also 
beneficial  in  another  respect,  as  they  experience  less  resistance  firom  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  over  which  they  roll,  as  the  leverage  to  which  the 
power  of  the  horse  is  applied,  is  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel ;  and  as  any 
obstacle  on  a  road  will  sooner  come  in  contact  with  a  large  wheel  than  with 
a  smaU  one,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the  former  being  flatter  than 
that  of  the  latter,  so  the  power  by  which  the  wheel  is  drawn  over  the  obstacle 
is  exerted  through  a  mater  space  with  the  large  than  with  the  small  one. 
We  shall  endeavour  mrther  to  explain  this  by  a  little  diagram.      Let  the 
circle  a  represent  a  small  wheel, 
whose  axle  is  at  6,  and  c  a  stone 

lying  in  the  road,  over  which  the  ,.'•' •, 

wheel  is  to  pass;  and  the  dotted  ^,''  ^V 

circle  to  represent  a  large  wheel,  ,•'  >. 

whose  centre  is   at  //    now   the  /  \ 

obstacle  k  is  already  in  contact  with  /  \ 

die  large  wheel,  but  the  small  wheel        j^         f  ^-grr >*..  i 

has  net  yet  arrived  at  it :  the  horse      Y 'y^y^^^*^\^  I 

would  therefore  move  through  a  \  f  y  I  \  / 

greater  space  in  bringing  the  centre     \         f-^ /'    »  \         I 

of  the  large  wheel  perpendicularly  2       \     \     /7  J 

over  die  obstacle,  than  in  bringing  *    >s\>^  /  y^ 

the  centre  of  the  small  wheel  over  the  /  ^\  *r{s,.        ^-X^'' 

object  after  it  had  come  in  contact ^'  '    ■ 

with  the  periphery  ;  thus  the  horse 

exerts  more  power,  or  what  is  the  same,  exerts  the  same  power  through  a 

S eater  space  with  the  laree  wheel  than  with  the  small  one.  And  again,  aa 
e  angle  hfh,  at  which  the  obstacle  h  interrupts  the  large  wheel,  is  the  same 
as  the  angle  ch  d^  dX  which  the  obstacle  c  interrupts  the  small  wheel,  the  same 
force  which  will  draw  the  small  wheel  over  the  obstacle  c,  will,  by  the  increased 
leverage,  draw  the  large  wheel  over  the  obstacle  Ar.  The  advantages  above  attri- 
buted to  large  wheels  over  small  ones  are  not  merely  theoretical,  but  have  been 
confirmed  in  a  variety  of  instances  in  practice.  We  therefore  insert  the  diagram 
on  the  following  page,  exhibiting  a  method  of  applying  hind  wheels  of  larger 
diameter  than  orainarv  to  waggons,  without  canying  the  floor  higher  than  usuaL 
aa  represents  the  hind  wheels ;  6  6  the  bended  ludetree,  of  a  crank  form,  passing 
under  the  bed  of  the  carriage,  which  lies  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
axletree,  and  permits  the  floor  of  the  carriage  to  lie  dose  to  the  upper  nde  of  the 
axletree,  the  floor  being  usuaDy  as  much  above  the  latter  as  the  thickness  or 
depth  of  the  bed.  The  modes  ny  which  carriages  are  or  have  been  propelled  are 
rarious— as  the  force  of  animalii,  of  wind,  of  men,  exerted  upon  machmery  con- 
tained within  the  carriage,  and  diat  of  steam.  Carriages  propelled  by  wind 
acting  upon  sails  are  not  common  for  land  travelling,  altnough  such  have  been 
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oonitnicted ;  but  in  «ome  parts  of  Holland,  boats  mounted  upon  long  skids 
are  frequently  employed  for  sailing  over  the  ice,  and  have  sometimes  been  known 


to  go  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  per  hour.     In  1826  a  patent  was  obtained 
by  Col.  Viney  and  G.  rocock,  for  a  carriage,  to  be  impelled  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  acting  upon  one  or  more  kites  attached  to  the  carriage,  which  they  de- 
nominated the  <*  Charvolant.*'  It  is  represented  in  Fig,  2  in  the  engraving  on  the 
following  page.    The  kite,  a,  Fig.  1,  is  jointed  in  the  middle,  that  it  may  be  folded 
up,  and  earned  or  stowed  away  with  greater  facility,    bbbb  are  four  cords  for 
regulating  the  position  of  the  kite,  and  to  assist  the  steerage ;  they  are  brought 
toffether  by  passing  through  the  dead  eye  c,  whence  tliey  proceed  to  the  carriage, 
wnere  they  are  regulatea  to  the  proper  lengths  by  the  persons  therein,      oy 
shortening  the  cor£  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  kite,  toe  car  may  be  turned 
to  the  right,  and  by  shortening  the  left-hand  cords  it  will  be  turned  to  the  left. 
But  the  cluuTolant,  by  the  cross  handle  e  and  stem  ef^  which  acts  on  the  axis 
of  the  fore  wheels  by  means  of  an  endless  band  or  cord  passing  about  a  pulley 
/fixed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  e/,  and  the  pulley  g  fixed  on  to  the  bed  of 
the  axletree  of  the  fore  wheels.     The  machine  is  stopped,  or  its  motion  re- 
tarded by  the  drag  k,  which  is  attached  to  the  perch  by  a  spring  to  keep  it 
off  the  ground  tUlit  is  required  to  retard  the  motion  or  to  stop  Sie  carriage, 
when  the  fluke  end  is  pressed  into  the  earth  by  the  lever  A  acting  on  Uie 
connecting  piece  i.    The  patentees  several  times  exhibited  a  carriage  similar 
to  the  above,  in  Hyde  Park,  and,  we  believe,  performed  a  journey  frrai  South- 
ampton to  London  with  it,  but  we  do  not  recollect  the  particulars.    The  scheme 
u  not  altogether  original     Dr.  Franklin  employed  kites  to  assist  swimmers, 
and  was  <»  opinion  that  with  such  aid  a  man  might  swim  across  the  Channd 
from  Dover  to  Calais.    Attempts  have  also  been  made  before  the  present  to 
move  both  boats  and  cars  by  the  same  means ;  but  we  believe  the  jpresent  is 
the  first  attempt  to  trim  or  re^^ulate  the  poaitinn  of  the  kite  acoordmg  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  carriage  is  to  move. 
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In  no  cUm  of  euriaget  dot*  thii  countrj  lo  much  excel  all  other  nationi  m 
'*'     ttuc  coacbot,  which,  far  beautVi  compaclneis,  lightneu,  itrenglh,  Kid 


■dTMic*  the  n 


I  conducting  oU  traiuactionB,  every  thing  which  Icndi  -to 
imunication  becomes  an  object  of  caoiideration  ; 
ti  have  of  lat«  yean  therefore  been  introduced  in  the 
[>f  our  itage  coachet.  The  engraving  in  the  fallowing 
page  repreaenla  a  model  of  an  improred  stage  coach,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  for  whicE 
be  «M  preaented  with  the  turn  of  thirty  guineas  by  the  Society  of  Aria.  The 
lowering  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  h^  removing  the  heavy  lu^age  and  outaida 
pasHngsn  from  the  roof  of  the  carnage ;  the  convenient  accommodation  of  the 
latter;  the  adoption  of  high  fore-wheeli  to  ease  the  draught;  and  several  minor 
conveniences ;  will  be  fonnd  to  have  been  duly  attended  to,  and  to  be  combined 
in  the  model  of  which  the  following  is  a  description.  The  engraving  gives  a 
perapectire  view  of  the  vehicle.  The  front  wheel*  are  5  feet  S  mchea  in 
diameter.  The  inside  and  outside  paasengen  are  Mated  on  the  same  level,  the 
floor  being  aa  near  to  the  ailetree  as  the  play  of  the  ipringi  will  admit  a  i* 
the  door  through  which  the  hind  passengers  get  up,  the  eeats  being  situated  as 
■hown  at  i;  c  is  a  seat  for  the  guard,  attached  to  the  door  a;  dd  iron  ban 
attached  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door,  and  projecting  enough  to  be  Grmly 
held  \rf  turn  buckle*  ee;  the  stepsj  Aand  i,  serve  for  the  front  passengers  and 
coachmaa  to  ascend  by ;  the  paasengen  step  upon  the  boardiji'  on  either  sido, 
and  over  the  vde  roils  into  the  compartment  k;  the  steps  f  mho  aerre  for 
ascending  the  hind  part  of  the  coach ;  pp  boards  on  each  side  over  the  hind 
wheel* ;  there  are  umilar  ones  jj  over  the  front  wheels,  which  have  iron  raila 


to  hold  imBll  luggage.  To  slbw  of  locking  tlic  Tront  wlicela,  tlie  flooT  is  atu- 
rowed  in  the  manner  delineUed ;  q  u  ttie  hind  boot ;  r  r  the  front  boot )  i  boxes 
i^nhig  in  the  floor  of  the  coach ;  /  and  e  boxes  opening  in  the  guard's  seat;  u 
a  roll  of  leather  to  cover  the  &ont  pasiengers ;  it  has  a  slip  of  iron  aloag  ila 


front,  which  catchM  on  to  the  hooiia  mm;  it  is  vound  up  and  held  tight  by  a 
ratchet  wheel  and  pall  j;  jrthe  locking  pin,  which  plays  through  the  axletree ; 
the  locking  plate  it  under  the  floor  and  above  the  springs.  There  are  live  springs 
in  front,  and  five  at  the  back ;  two  acrou  each  ajdctree,  four  across  the  coacli 
answerin?  to  them,  and  two  more,  one  over  each  Bjdetree,  and  rubbing  on  them. 
The  following  ei^aving  represents  a  stage  coach  of  a  very  novel  appearance, 
invented  by  Mr.  P.  Birt,  or  the  Strand,  and  distinguished  by  an  improved 
method  of  yoking  the  horses,  and  also  b^  a  drag  which  can  he  put  into  action 
at  pleasure,  without  any  person  descending  for  that  purpose.  The  inside  pas- 
sengers occupy  the  seats  at  ini,  which  are  at  a  higher  level  than  those  for  the 


outside  passengers  at  o  u  <.  There  are  three  dooii,  one  openii^  into  the  inside, 
behind  the  seat  n,  and  two  openinz  into  the  outside  tt  dd.  The  receptacle  for 
the  lu^age  is  at  the  bottom  cc;fi*  the  eowhinan's  seal,  where  he  is  provided 
with  tfae  mean*  of  putting  the  drag  in  action  «t  pleawre,  by  means  of  the 


Isrer  o,  the  eilremlty  of  vhicb  ia 


y  a  rope  or  chaia  to  the  ikid  iron, 
id  t£e  latter  is  nipported  by  a  (Pring  aTrnj,  which  is  fixed  to  the  utletres  or 
the  hind  wheels.  Tlie  uaual  meUiod  of  yokinf;  tbe  honea  to  a  conch,  ia  to 
attach  the  two  endj  of  the  traces  to  laio  fijred  poinU  on  the  long  front  splinter- 

Fig.  2. 


bar.  In  thU  way,  if  the  traces  are  not  exactly  of  a  length,  the  horse  pulls  only 
on  one  side  when  going  in  a  straight  line,  and  invariahly  so  when  making  a 
curve  in  the  road ;  the  traces  are,  in  coniBquence,  subject  to  double  tbe  slrnin, 
and  the  horses  have  all  tbe  work  thrown  upon  one  shoulder,  instead  of  it  being 
equaliied  on  both.  To  remedy  this  disadTBntage  Mr.  Birt  fixes  two  bent  elastic 
pieces  to  the  splinter-bar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  turn  upon  central  |dvoti; 
and  the  traces  being  attached  to  the  extremities  of  these  elastic  bars,  the  pull  ia 
made  from  a  single  point,  like  that  of  the  leaders  in  a  foiuvhorsed  coach.  The 
advantage  derived  from  this  alteration  is,  greater  freedom  to  the  action  of  the 
hones,  and  a  better  diiection  of  their  powers  the  elastic  bars  likewise  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  jolting,  usually  communicated  to  the  carriage  by  th« 
DiotioQ  of  the  horses. 
The  annexed  eDgraviug  represents  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  inventad  by  Mr. 
Flf.  1. 
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Fuller,  of  Bath,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  upiettinc  by  those  irr«gul>- 
ritiei  in  the  road  which  are  lufBcient  to  overturn  camagei  of  the  usual  constnic- 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  leuen  conaiderably  the  unpleasant  jolting  motion 
■rising  from  the  mme  caiue.  The  construction  may  be  described  as  roUoira : — 
Immediateiy  over  the  axles  of  the  fore  wlicels  is  placed  a  bar  c  c  (wliich  the  in- 
ventor calls  the  bed  of  the  axle) ;  thii  bar  is  attached  to  the  axle  by  the  springs 


A  A.  On  this  bar  is  placed  iKe  locking  wheel  a  a,  which  turns  on  the  pivot  b, 
and  is  supported  on  the  bar  and  frame-work  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  To  the 
locking  wheel  is  firmly  fixed  the  horizontal  bar  dd,  at  right  angles  to  Che  axle- 
bed,  when  the  carriage  is  going  straight  forward.  The  ends  of  tliia  cross-bar 
•re  turned  and  fitted  into  the  plammcr  block  cc,  which  are  attached  by  means 
of  the  connecting  pieces //and  g  g,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  carriage  as  repre- 
sented in  F^.  1.  This  permits  the  anle  of  the  fore  wheels,  with  the  locking 
wheel,  to  take  an  incUned  position,  while  the  body  of  the  carriage  remains 
level ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  carriage  represented  in  Fig.  1,  (which  is  a 
front  view,)  that  the  axle  of  the  fore  wheels  p  g,  with  the  locking  wheel  and  its 
attachments,  is  inclined  considerably  by  the  wheel  g  passing  over  an  elevation 
in  the  road,  while  the  body  of  the  carnage  remains  horizontal,  and  its  weight 
ii  equally  supported  bv  both  the  wheels,  instead  of  being  all  thrown  on  the 
lower  wheel,  as  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  permitted  to  turn  on  the  pivots  of 
the  bar  d.  The  other  parta  of  the  carriage  are  not  difTerenl  from  those  in 
common  use,  and  therefore  need  not  be  particularly  described.  •  o  o  are  the 
hind  wheels;  //part  of  the  seota;  k  the  dBBhing--iron  and  leather,  and  m  the 
fbot-board. 


The  engraving  on  the  folio  wingpage  represents  a  method  of  firmly  filing  the  poll 
to  carriages,  and,  when  required,  of  readily  releasing  them,  great  inconv 
being  frequently  experienced  from  the  poles  sticking  fast  in  wet  weathi 


being  also  subject  to  premature  destruction  in 
parts,  a  u  the  pole  of  the  carriage  ;  b  the  splinter  bar ;  c  c  the  fetchels  ; 
d  part  of  the  wooden  axletree.  An  iron  fimme  <  e  is  fixed  between  the  fetchels; 
In  the  firont  of  this  iron  fiame  there  is  a  proper  aperture  to  receive  the  tapered 
part  of  the  carriage  ^le,  and  anotiier  at  the  bock,  of  less  dimensions,  to  receive 
the  extreme  end,  which  is  shod  with  an  iron  bolt  for  that  purpose;  this  bolt  or 
pin  ia  fixed  on  to  the  extremi^  of  the  pole  by  two  li^  straps,  wldch  clasp  tha 


top  Mid  the  bottom,  and  have  bdta  pasalng  through  both.     When  the  pole  it 
inurted  iDto  ita  place,  it  is  secured  there  oy  tumiDg  the  icrew  /,  which  forcei 


two  iron  wedgea  into  leceuM  mtde  in  the  frsnie,  ftoxa  whence  they  euuiot  be 

withdrawD,  or  the  pole  detached,  but  by  turning  the  pole  the  rcTene  way. 

A  patent  wat  obtained  in  1625  bj  Mr.  Corbet,  of  Glaigaw,  for  an  improvo- 

■on  the  itepa  of  caniagei ;  which  ii  applicable  to  coaches  generally,  but 

iarly  adapted  to  inch,  the  proprieton  of  which  do  not  employ  a  footman 


to  open  and  abut  the  door  and  itepa,  ai  the  act  of  opening  the  door  cauiei  the 
ftepi  to  open  out,  and  that  of  ihutdng  it  ihuti  the  itapi  up  igain.  For 
thia  reaaoD  the  inrention  may  be  found  of  great  conTenienee  to  medical  and 
other  pcofeaiional  gentlemen.     In  the  abore  engraviag,  JRg.  1  ia  intended  to 
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represent  the  back  yiew  of  a  coach,  on  one  side  of  which  the  steps  and  door 
are  both  open,  and  on  the  other  side  are  both  shut.  Fig,  2  skives  a  side  view  of 
the  steps,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  will,  we  trust,  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand tneir  construction.  At  a  is  the  coach  body ;  b  a  part  of  the  coach  door 
open  ;  c  is  a  bent  iron  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  door,  connected  to  a  curved 
rod  df  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  joint  e  attaching  it  to  the  lever/  which 
moves  upon  a  fulcrum  in  the  middle;  at^  is  another  joint,  by  which  and  an 
tntermediate  rod  it  is  attached  to  one  of  the  horns  of  the  crank  h  ;  the  other 
horn  of  this  crank  is  cotmected  by  a  joint  to  the  Ion?  curved  lever  1 1,  which 
gives  motion  to  the  short  levers  k  k,  and  these  last  being  in  one  piece  with  the 
steps  /  /,  they  move  together.  The  long  curved  bar  o,  (of  which  there  are  two, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  steps,)  and  its  short  branch  n  are  fixtures,  being  bolted 
to  the  body  of  the  carriage  p  p.  The  reader  having  noticed  the  train  and  con- 
nexion of  the  levers  just  mentioned,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  act  of 
shutting  the  door  of  the  carriage  will  cause  the  lever /to  assume  another  angle, 
by  which  the  crank  h,  and  consequently  the  bar  1 1,  will  be  thrown  into  the 
position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  and  that  it  necessarily  follows  the  steps  will 
be  forced  into  the  situation  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  //. 

CARNELIAN  is  a  sub-species  of  calcedony.  Its  colours  are  white 
yellow,  brown,  and  red.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  spec.  grav.  of  2.6. 
It  is  semi-transparent,  and  has  a  glistening  lustre.  It  is  found  in  the  chan- 
nels of  torrents  in  India,  in  nodules  of  a  olackish  olive,  passing  into  grey. 
After  exposure  for  some  weeks  to  the  sun,  they  are  subjected  to  heat  m 
earthen  pots,  whence  proceed  the  lively  colours  for  which  tney  are  valued  in 
jewellery. 

CARRONADE.  A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  intended  principally  for  close 
combat  at  sea. 

CARTHAMUS,  Saffloweb,  or  Bastard  Saffron.  Watery  menstrua 
take  up  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red  colour,  which  may  afterwards  be  extracted 
by  alcohol,  or  by  a  weak  solution  of  alkali ;  such  particularly  are  the  safirou 
coloured  flowers  of  carthamus.  These,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  water,  are  said  to  give  a  tincture  to  ley,  from  which,  on  standing  at 
rest  for  some  time,  a  deep  red  fecula  subsides,  called  safflower ;  and  {W>m  the 
countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to  us,  Spanish  red  and  China  lake. 
The  pigment  impregnates  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  red  tincture,  but  communi- 
cates no  colour  to  water.  Rouge  is  prepared  from  carthamus.  For  this  purpose 
the  red  colour  is  extracted  by  a  solution  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  lemon  juice,  previously  depurated  by  standing.  This  precipitate 
is  dried  on  earthen  plates,  mixed  with  French  chalk,  reduced  to  a  powder  by 
means  of  the  leaves  of  shave  grass,  triturated  with  it  till  they  are  both  very 
fine,  and  then  sifted.  The  fineness  of  the  powder,  and  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, constitute  the  difference  between  tne  finer  and  the  cheaper  rouge.  It 
is  likewise  spread  very  thin  upon  saucers,  and  sold  in  that  state  for  dying. 
Carthamus  is  used  for  dying  silk  of  a  poppy,  cherry,  rose,  or  bright 
orange  red. 

CARTOON,  or  Carton.  A  design  drawn  on  strong  paper,  to  be  afterwards 
chalked  through,  and  transferred  on  the  fresh  plaster  of  a  wall,  to  be  painted 
in  fresco.  It  is  also  used  for  a  design  coloured  for  working  mosaic  tapestry, 
carpets,  &c.  The  word  is  from  the  Italian,  cartani,  large  paper,  denoting  many 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  on  canvass,  on  which  large  designs  are  Made,  whether 
coloured  or  with  dialks  only.  The  most  celebrated  penormances  of  this  kind 
are  those  by  Raphael. 

CARTOUCH&  is  a  general  term  in  the  military  art,  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  projectiles  contained  m  differently  formed  cases. 

CARTRIDGE.  A  case  containing  a  charge  of  powder  for  fire-arms.  For 
pistols  and  muskets  the  case  is  made  of  strong  paper  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  called  therefore  cartridge-pAper,  and  uie  cartrid^s  are  ci^led  ball 
or  blank  cartridges,  accordingly  as  they  contain  or  not  a  ball  or  bidlet,  with  the 
powder  in  the  case.  For  cannon,  the  case  for  the  powder  is  made  of  serge  or 
llannd ;  but  the  Americans,  during  Ae  last  war,  are  said  to  have  employ^  for 
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tbkt  purpose  "Ua-lmd,"  similar  U>  thai  uaei  fur  lining  If  a-che«b ;  thcBdranUge 

of  which  ii,  that  the  guns  do  not  require  iponging,  and  tliat  no  ignited  portion) 

of  the  cartridge  can  remain  in  tha  chain ber,  Iram  which  moit  dreadiiil  accidents 

■ometimes  happen.   For  cannon,  the  cartridges  are  alwayt  made  up  without  the 

thol,  between  vh  ch  gnd  the  cartndge  ■ 

wad  made  of  old  rope  splaced  n  charging 

the  cannon.     The  annexed  engrav  ng  re- 

pretents  an  ngen  ous  and  weU-contrived 

machine,  invented  hy  W  CafHn   Esq    of 

Woalwich,ror(ill  ngcartr  dgea  butwh  ch 

if  constructed  on  a  la  gcr  tcale   may  be 

applied  to  measu  e  gran    seec!    and  all  f; 

other  articles  that  aie  eat  mated  by  str  ke 

measure,    f^   1  represents  a  perspective 

-■--T  of  the    natrument    and  Fff   2  a 


elera 


The 


H  dd 


r  plate/ 


oppoaite  to  ea  1  o  her  w 
tween  ihem  upon  wh  cl  the  wok  be 
tween  two  othe  p  a  es  On  the  top  plate 
y  g  a  hopper  v  a  fixed  commun  cat  ng 
alternately  w  1  h  mean  es  and  fil  ng 
them ;  and  on  the  oppos  le  ■  de  n  the 
bottom  plate  a  is  a  hole  w  th  a  apout  t 
through  which  the  diacharge  takea  place 
The  plates  are  f  amed  toge  her  b)  hree 
piDan  bbb,  ha  ng  double  adjust  g  nula 
e  e  on  each  to  regulate  (he  d  a  ance  of  the 

Slates.  The  meaiures  are  moved  by  a 
andle  or  Urcr  e,  the  motion  of  which  is 
Ihnited  l^  two  pins  g  g,  which,  while  it 
presents  one  under  the  hopper  to  receive, 

S laces  the  other  immediately  over  the 
iscbarge  bole  for  delivery,  so  that  the 
two  operations  of  filling  and  diieharging, 
are  going  on  at  the  tame  time.  The  bot- 
tom of  each  measure  is  contnuited,  to  re- 
tard, ID  a  imall  degree,  the  dischai^.  so  "f-  1- 
as  to  secure  one  measure  being  titled  be-  si  ^- 
fore  the  otiier  is  emptied.  A  hole  is  c  * 
in   tha   top   plate   over  the   dischargii 


always  perfectly  filled,  as  well 
■1  that  the  whole  of  ita  contents  ere  de- 
UTered ;  r  ii  the  hook  by  which  the 
machine  i*  tupporled.  Some  of  these 
machines  have  been  used  a  long  lime  for 
filling  cartridges,  and  a  boy  delivers  with 
ease  12,500  measures  daily,  from  one  ma- 
chine, in  the  most  perfect  and  accurate 
manner,  and  supplies  his  hopper  himselfl 

CARVING,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  art  of  cutting  or  faahioning  a 
body  by  means  of  some  sharp  instrument;  but  in  a  more  particular  sense  n  ■ 
unially  understood  to  be  the  art  of  cutting  figures  and  deslsni  in  wood. 
A  carver  should  noiies*  some  knowledge  of  drawing  and  modelling,  in  ordw 
that  he  may  be  able  to  copy  from  nature.  A  rough  imitation  of  the  object  or 
design  should  first  be  modelled  in  clay  by  the  fingers,  and  afterwards  completed 
with  the  modelling  tools.  A  motdd  is  then  to  ht  made,  and  a  cast  taken  from 
the  model  in  pluter  of  Paris,  as  clay  is  difficult  to  preserve  unless  baked  in  « 
kiln.     The  mould  is  made  in  the  foUowing  maoner :— Platter  of  Pari*,  whidi 
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easily  mixes  with  water,  should  be  made  of  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  should 
be  spread  all  over  the  model.  When  the  plaster  is  set,  the  model  should  be 
removed,  the  clay  carefully  picked  out,  and  a  mould  will  be  obtained,  called  a 
waste  mould,  which  must  be  left  in  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
used  as  a  cast,  it^  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  uiixture  of  hog's  lard  and  the 
droppings  of  sweet  oiL  The  plaster  of  Paris  is  to  be  mixed  as  before,  and 
poured  into  the  mould,  which  afterwards  should  be  knocked  off  with  a  chisel  and 
mallet,  by  small  pieces  at  a  time  ;  the  design  will  then  appear  of  the  same  form 
as  that  modelled  in  clay,  which  the  carver  may  proceed  to  copy  in  any  sort  of 
wood,  but  lime-tree  is  tne  best  suited  to  beginners.  The  tools  used  in  carving 
are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  may  be  procured  of  good  quality  in  the 
shops,  ready  made.  The  instruments  used  by  sculptors  for  measiuring  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  work,  particularly  the  heights  and  depths,  may  be  very 
advantageously  employed  by  the  carver.  Carving  is  an  extremely  fascinating 
employment,  and  the  young  artist  of  taste  soon  becomes  astonished  and 
delighted  with  the  effect  he  produces  by  a  few  cuts  of  his  chisel, 

CASCABEL.  The  knot  of  metal  behind  the  breech  of  a  cannon ;  it  senret 
as  a  handle  to  elevate  or  direct  the  piece,  and  likewise  to  sluig  and 
fasten  it 

CASCADE.  A  steep  fall  of  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  :  cascades 
are  both  natural  and  artificial ;  those  which  fall  with  great  noise  are  usually 
called  cataracts,  which  see;  also  Fountain. 

CASE.  In  printing,  a  large  oblong  frame,  placed  aslope,  divided  into  several 
little  square  compartments,  in  each  of  which  are  kept  a  quantity  of  type  or 
letters  of  the  same  kind,  whence  the  compositor  takes  tnem  as  he  requires  them 
to  compose  his  matter. 

CASE-HARDENING  is  a  term  applied  to  the  process  of  converting  the 
external  surface  of  articles  or  masses  of  iron  into  steel,  with  the  view  of  com- 
bining the  hardness  of  the  latter  with  the  toughness  and  comparative  cheapness 
of  the  former.     See  Iron. 

CASEMATES.  Vaulted  apartments  of  masonry  made  in  the  bastions  of 
fortifications. 

CASEMENT.     A  small  window  made  to  open  or  turn  upon  hinges. 
CASERNS.  A  term  frequently  used  synonymously  with  barracks,  but  which 
more  strictly  applies  to  the  huts  or  lodgings  of  soldiers  in  the  ramparts  of  for- 
tified places. 

CASE  SHOT,  or  Canister  Shot.     Tin  canisters  filled  with  small  balls, 
which  are  discharged  from  cannon,  and  make  sad  havock  with  human  life. 
CASHEW-NUT.     See  Anacardium. 

CASK.  A  vessel  of  capacity,  for  holding  both  liquid  and  dry  goods.  See 
Barrel  and  Coopering. 

CASTING  AND  Moulding.  Under  this  head  we  shall  give  the  art  of  taking 
impressions  from  sculptures,  medals,  and  other  delicate  works  of  art ;  also  the 
taking  of  casts  from  the  face,  and  other  natural  objects.  For  the  process  of 
casting  articles  of  metal  in  Uie  large  way,  see  Foundry.  To  procure  a  cast 
firom  any  figure,  bust,  medal,  &c,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  mould,  by  pressing 
upon  the  thing  to  be  copied  some  substance  capable  of  being  forced  into  all  the 
cavities  or  hoUows  of  the  sculpture.  When  this  mould  is  dry  and  hard,  some 
flubstance,  which  will  fill  all  the  cavities  of  the  mould,  is  poured  into  it :  the 
form  of  the  original  from  which  the  mould  was  taken,  is  now  accurately  repre- 
sented. Moulding  in  any  particular  manner  depends  upon  the  form  of  the 
flubject  When  there  are  no  projecting  parts,  but  such  as  rectilineal  angles 
witn  the  principal  surface  of  the  bodv,  notning  more  is  necessary  than  to  cover 
it  over  with  the  substance  of  which  the  mould  is  to  be  formed,  and  to  take  it  off 
dean,  and  without  bending.  It  may  be  laid  horizontally,  and  will  bear  to  be 
oiled  without  injury.  The  substances  used  for  moulding  are  various,  according 
to  the  nature  and  the  situation  of  the  sculpture ;  as  wax,  metal,  plaster  of 
Paris,  &c.  This  last  is  prepared  in  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with  water,  and 
poured  over  the  mould  to  a  convenient  thickness,  after  oiling  it  to  prevent  the 
plaster  from  sticking.    A  composition  of  bees'  wax,  resin,  and  pitcn,  makes  a 
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rery  desirable  mould,  if  many  casts  are  to  be  taken.     If  the  situation  of  the 
sculpture  be  perpendicular,  clay,  or  some  similar  substance,  must  be  used.    The 
best  kind  of  clay  is  tliat  with  which  sculptors  make  their  models ;  it  is  worked 
to  a  due  consistence,  and  having  been  spread  out  to  a  size  sufficient  to  cover  all 
the  surface,  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  whiting,  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the 
originaL     Bees'  wax  and  dough,  or  the  cnimb  of  new  bread,  may  also  be  used 
for  moulding  some  small  subjects,  as  impressions  of  seals  and  bijoux.     When 
there  are  under-cuttings  in  the  has  relief,  they  must  be  first  filled  up  before  it 
can  be  moulded,  otherwise  the  mould  could  not  be  got  off.    When  the  casts  are 
taken  afterwards,  the  places  must  be  worked  out  with  a  proper  tool.    When  the 
model  or  original  subject  is  of  a  round  form,  or  projects  so  much  that  it  cannot 
be  moulded  in  this  manner,  the  mould  must  be  divided  into  several  parts ;  and 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  cast  each  of  them  separately,  and  afterwards  to  join 
them  together.     In  this  case  the  plaster  must  be  tempered  with  water  to  such  a 
consistence  that  it  may  be  worked  like  soft  paste,  and  laid  on  with  some  con- 
venient instrument,  compressing  it  till  it  adapt  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  surface. 
When  the  model  is  tlms  covered  to  a  convenient  thickness,  the  whole  is  left  at 
rest  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  dividing,  without  falling  to  pieces 
by  any  slight  violence ;  it  must  then  be  separated  into  pieces  to  be  taken  from 
the  model,  which  is  done  by  cutting  it  with  a  thin  bladed  knife.    Being  now 
divided,  it  must  be  cautiously  taken  off  and  kept  till  dry  ;  but  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  is  made,  they  are  notched  across  the  joints  at  proper  distances, 
that  they  may  with  certainty  be  put  together  again.     The  art  of  properly 
dividing  the  moulds  to  make  them  separate  from  the  model,  requires  aexterity 
and  skill.     Where  the  subject  is  of  a  round  or  spheroidal  form,  it  is  best  to 
separate  the  mould  into  three  parts,  which  will  then  easily  come  off  from  the 
model;    and  the  same  will  hold  good  of  a  cylinder,  or  any  regular  curved 
figure.     The  mould  being  thus  formed  and  dry,  and  the  parts  put  together,  it 
must  be  first  oiled  and  placed  in  such  a  position   that  the  hollow  may  be 
upwards.     It  is  then  fiQed  with  plaster  mixed  with  water,  and  repaired  where 
necessary.     This  finishes  the  operation.     In  larger  masses,  where  there  would 
otherwise  be  a  great  thickness  of  the  plaster,  a  core  may  be  put  within  the 
mould,  as  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  casting  of  statues,  to  produce  §  hollow 
in  the  cast :  this  saves  expense  of  plaster,  and  renders  the  cast  lighter.     In  the 
tame  manner,  figures,  busts,  &c.,  may  be  cast  of  lead,  or  any  other  metal,  in 
the  moulds  of  plaster  or  clay ;  the  moulds  must  be  perfectly  dry,  for  should 
there  be  any  moisture,  the  sudden  heat  of  the  metal  will  convert  it  into  vapour, 
and  produce  by  its  expansion  an  explosion  that  would  blow  the  melted  metal 
about  to  the  great  dansrer  of  the  artist 

To  take  a  Ccut  in  Metal  from  any  small  Animal,  Insect^  or  Vegetable,  Prepare 
a  box  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  animal,  in  which  it  must  be  suspended  by  a 
string ;  the  legs,  wings,  8ic.  of  the  animal,  or  the  tendrils,  leaves,  &c.  of  the 
vegetable,  must  be  separated  and  adjusted  in  their  right  position  by  a  pair  of 
pincers.  A  due  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  talc,  must  be  tem- 
pered to  a  proper  consistence  with  water,  and  the  sides  of  the  box  oiled.  Also 
a  straight  piece  of  stick  must  be  put  to  the  principal  part  of  the  body,  and 

Sieces  of  wire  to  the  extremities  of  the  other  parts,  that  they  may  form,  when 
rawn  out  after  the  matter  of  the  mould  is  set  and  firm,  proper  channels  for 
pouring  in  the  metal,  and  vents  for  the  air,  which,  otherwise,  by  the  rarefac- 
tion it  would  undergo,  from  the  heat  of  the  metal,  would  blow  it  out,  or 
hurst  the  mould.  In  a  short  time  the  plaster  will  set  and  become  hard ;  the 
stick  and  wires  may  now  be  drawn  out,  and  the  frame  in  which  the  mould  was 
cast  taken  away ;  the  mould  must  then  be  put,  first  into  a  moderate  heat, 
and  afterwards,  when  it  is  as  dry  as  it  can  be  rendered  by  that  degree,  removed 
into  a  greater,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  until  the  whole  be  red  hot. 
The  animal  or  vegetable  inclosed  in  the  mould  will  then  be  burnt  to  a  coal, 
and  may  be  totally  calcined  to  ashes  by  blowing  for  some  time  into  the  charcoal 
and  passages  made  for  pouring  in  the  metal  and  giving  vent  to  the  air.  This 
operation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  destroys  the  remainder  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  will  force  out  the  ashes.   The  mould  is  then  allowed  to  cool  gently ;  the 
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destruction  of  the  substance  that  had  been  included  in  it  has  now  produced  a  cor- 
re^onding  hollow;  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  proper  to  shaxe  the  mould, 
and  blow  with  bellows  into  each  of  the  air  vents,  to  free  it  wholly  from  any 
remaining  ashes :  when  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  filling  the  hollow  with 
quicksilver,  it  will  be  found  an  effectual  method  of  cleaning  the  cavity,  as  all 
tne  dust  and  ashes  must  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver,  and  be  poured 
out  with  it.  The  mould  being  thus  prepared,  must  be  heated  very  hot  when 
used,  if  the  cast  is  to  be  made  of  copper  or  brass,  but  a  less  degree  of  heat  will 
serve  for  lead  and  tin.  The  metal  being  poured  into  the  mould,  it  must 
be  gently  struck,  and  then  suffered  to  rest  till  it  be  cold ;  it  is  then  carefully 
taken  from  the  cast,  but  without  force  :  such  parts  of  the  matter  as  appear  to  ad- 
here more  strongly,  are  to  be  soflened  by  soaking  in  water  until  they  be  loosened, 
that  none  of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  cast  may  be  broken  off  or  bent. 
When  talc  cannot  be  obtained,  plaster  alone  may  be  used ;  it  is  apt,  however, 
to  be  calcined  by  the  heat  used  in  burning  the  animal*or  vegetable  from  which 
the  cast  is  taken,  and  to  become  of  too  incoherent  and  fusible  a  texture.  Stour- 
bridge clay,  washed  perfectly  fine,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  fine  sand, 
may  be  employed.  Pounded  pumice-stone  and  plaster  of  Paris,  in  equal 
quantities,  mixed  with  washed  clay  in  the  same  proportion,  make  excellent 
moulds. 

To  take  a  Cast  in  Plaster  from  a  Person's  Face.  The  person  from  whom  the 
cast  is  to  be  taken  should  lay  down  on  his  back,  wilh  his  hair  tied  back,  so  that 
none  may  cover  his  face.  Into  each  nostril  a  conical  piece  of  stiff  paper,  open 
at  each  end,  is  placed  to  allow  of  breathing.  The  face  is  then  to  be  lightly  oiled 
over  with  salad  oil,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  sticking  to  the  skin.  Fresh  burnt 
plaster  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  poured  in  spoonsful  all 
over  the  face  (taking  care  that  the  eyes  be  shut),  till  it  is  entirely  covered  to 
the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  substance  will  grow  sensibly  hot, 
but  this  inconvenience  is  of  short  duration,  as,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  plaster 
will  set  hard,  and  may  be  taken  off  in  a  complete  mask,  which  will  form  a 
mould,  in  which  a  head  of  clay  may  be  moulded,  wherein  the  eyes  may  be 
represented  as  open,  and  such  other  additions  or  corrections  made  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  Then  this  second  face  being  anointed  with  oil,  a  second 
mould  of  plaster  is  made  upon  it,  consisting  of  two  parts,  jointed  lengthwise 
along  the  ridge  of  the  noise,  and  in  this  a  cast  in  plaster  is  taken,  which  is  an 
exact  likeness  of  the  original. 

To  take  Casts  from  Medals,  a  mould  must  first  be  made  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  of  melted  sulphur.  Afler  having  oiled  the  surface  of  the  medal  with  a  little 
cotton,  or  a  camel's  hair  pencil  dipped  in  oil  of  olives,  a  hoop  of  paper  must  be 
put  round  the  medal,  standing  up  above  the  surface,  of  the  thickness  you  wish 
the  mould  to  be.  Take  now  some  plaster  of  Paris,  mix  it  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  with  a  brush  rub  it  over  the  surface  of  the  medal,  to 
prevent  air-holes  from  appearing ;  then  immediately  afterwards  make  it  to  a 
sufficient  thickness  by  pouring  in  more  plaster.  Let  it  stand  half  an  hour, 
when  it  will  have  grown  so  hard  that  you^may  take  it  off;  then  pare  it  smooth 
on  the  back  and  round  the  edges,  neatly :  in  cold  or  damp  weather  it  should  be 
dried  before  a  fire.  When  the  mould  is  large,  if  you  cover  its  face  with  fine 
plaster,  a  coarse  sort  will  do  for  the  back ;  but  no  more  plaster  should  be 
mixed  up  at  one  time  than  can  be  used,  as  it  will  soon  get  hard,  and  cannot  be 
softened  without  being  burned  over  again.  Sulphur  must  not  be  poured  upon 
silver  medals,  as  this  will  tarnish  them.  To  prepare  your  mould  for  casting 
sulphur,  put  plaster  of  Paris  in  it ;  take  half  a  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  mix  them  together  in  a  bottle,  dip  the  surface 
of  the  mould  into  this  mixture,  take  the  mould  out  again,  and  when  it  has  ab- 
sorbed the  oil,  dip  it  again ;  repeat  this  till  the  oil  will  no  longer  be  absorbed. 
Then  wipe  off  the  oil  with  cotton  wool,  and  set  the  mould  in  a  dry  place  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  it  will  be  a  hard  surface.  To  cast  plaster  of  Paris  in  this 
mould,  proceed  with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  above  directed  for  obtaining  the 
mould  itself,  first  oiling  the  mould  with  olive  oil.  When  casts  are  wanted  in 
sulphur,  the  material  must  be  melted  in  an  iron  ladle. 
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To  lake  CatU  mlh  ImgUus.   Diwolve 
ir  pencil  lay  the  lolution  carefully  o< 

Whe    '      '       '      

a  spring,  li 


?When  hard,  tahse  the  iaiiiKlius  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  anil  It  will  9]r 
with  a  spring,  leaving  a  shatp  impreuion  of  the  medal.  The  iiinglou  may  be 
coloured  wilh  any  of  the  water  cotuurs  while  in  aolution,  or  yon  may  breathe 


u  the  c 

will  give  it  the  appearance  i 

UinrTass  gires  the  sppearence  of  copper,  particularly  if  gold  leaf  b«  placed  iniide. 

CASTORS.  Small  wheeli  Gxed  to  heavy  houaebold  furniture,  a>  tablei, 
■ofai.  Sic.  to  admit  of  moving  them  with  facility.  The  annexed  engraving 
repretents  an  imprnvemenl  upon  (he  common  con- 
itructioo,  by  the  introduction  of  small  antifriction 
rollen,  by  which  mean)  the  strain  and  pressure 
upon  the  central  pin  ia  removed,  and  the  small 
wheel  readily  assumes  the  proper  direction.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  of  Birminz- 
ham.  Fig.  1  ii  a  side  view  of  die  ckntor,  the 
upper  or  socket  part  only  being  in  section ;  a  a 
is  a  guide  plate  fixed  round  the  central  pin  so 
ai  to  revolve  with  it :  this  plate  has  circular 
boles  made  through  it,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
little  spherical  bnl],  which  rolls  aa  it  is  car- 
ried round  with  the  plate.  Fig.  2  dves  the  plan 
of  the  guide  plate  a,  which  has  three  or  more 
apertures  for  the  antifriction  rollers,  and  these 
rollers  may  be  either  spherical  or  cylindrical; 
for  which  reason  two  of  them  are  shown  in  (his 
diagram  as  spherical,  and  one  as  cylindrical. 

CATARACT,  in  hydrography,  is  occasioned    Fig.  2. 
by  a  precipice  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  caused  ' 

by  rocks  or  other  obstacles  slopping  the  course 
of  the  stream,  from  whence  the  water  falls  with 
great  noise  and  rapidity.  Such  are  the  cstaracla 
of  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  &c.  In 
that  of  Niagara,  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the 
water  is  137  feet,  and  in  that  of  PisteU  Rhaiadr, 
in  North  Wales,  the  fall  of  water  ia  nearly  240 
feet  bom  the  mountain  to  the  lower  pool. 

CATECHU,  or  Japan  Eaktu.    An  extract 
of  the  minoM  caiecha. 


outwardly  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  internally  of  a  shining  dark  brown,  tinged 
with  a  reddish  hue.  It  contains  a  greater  portion  of  tannin  thaD  any  ouer 
vegetable  matter,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  no  gallic  acid. 


CATENARIA,  or  CATEHAar.  In  the  higher  geometry,  the  curve  line 
formed  by  a  line  or  cord  banging  freely  between  two  points  of  suipenrion, 
whether  thoae  points  be  horizontal  or  noL  The  properties  of  this  curve  have 
been  practically  applied  in  the  construction  of  suspenuon  bridges,  for  a  descrip- 


e6a> 


CATOPTRICS,  is  that  part  of  science  which  treats  of  the  law*  and  propertiea 
of  light  reflected  from  mirrors  or  specula.  The  whole  doctrine  of  caloptrica 
depends  on  this  simple  principle,  namely,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection, 

Catoptbic  Chtula.  An  arrangement  of  mirrors  in  a  kind  of  box.  by 
which  objects  are  represented  as  multiplied,  magnified,  or  deformed.  A  variety 
of  pleasing  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  machines  of  this  kind. 

Catoptbic,  or  KErLECTiNo  Dial,  is  a  kind  of  dial  which  shows  (he  houre 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  looking-glass  plate,  adjuiled  to  reflect  the  solar  rayi 
upwards  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  on  which  tbe  hour  lines  are  delineated. 

Catoptbic  Tblcscofe.  Instead  of  lenses,  this  telescope  is  furnished  chiefly 
with  mirrors,  and  exhibits  remote  object)  by  reflection  instead  of  refraction. 
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CAT'S  EYE.  A  mineral  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  brought  from  Ceylon. 
Its  colours  are  grey,  green,  brown,  and  red,  of  various  shades;  and  from  a 
peculiar  play  of  fight  proceeding  from  interposed  white  fibres,  it  has  derived  its 
name.     It  is  valued  for  setting  as  a  precious  stone. 

CAULKING  is  a  term  applied  in  ship-building  to  the  driving  of  a  quantity 
of  oakum,  saturated  with  tar,  into  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  ships, 
which  is  effected  by  a  blunt  chisel  and  a  mallet.  After  the  oakum  has  been 
driven  very  bard  into  the  seams,  it  is  covered  with  hot  melted  pitch  or  resin,  to 
preserve  it  against  the  effects  of  the  water.  The  term  caulking  is,  however,  now 
extensively  applied  to  other  operations  of  a  similar  nature ;  thus  engineers  in 
closing  up  the  junctures  between  the  flanges  of  pipes  or  plates  of  iron,  caulk 
them  with  iron  cement. 

CAUSTIC.  A  tenn  in  chemistry,  applied  to  alkalies  when  deprived  of 
carbonic  acid  by  means  of  quick  lime. 

Caustic  (Lunar).  A  preparation  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid,  and 
afterwards  fused  and  formed  into  small  cylindrical  pieces  in  a  mould. 

CAWK.     A  term  given  by  miners  to  the  opaque  sulphate  of  barytes. 

CEMENTATION.  A  chemical  process,  which  consists  in  surrounding  a 
body  in  the  solid  state  with  the  powder  of  some  other  bodies,  and  exposing  the 
whole  for  a  time  to  a  degree  of  neat  not  sufficient  to  fuse  the  contents.  Thus 
iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  powdered  charcoal  ;  green  bottle  glass  into 
porcelain,  by  sand,  &c. 

CEMENTS,  in  general,  are  substances  employed  to  unite  bodies  in  close 
adhesion,  for  which  purpose  they  are  applied  in  a  semi-fluid  or  pasty  state, 
80  as  to  be  brought  into  ultimate  contact  witii  the  opposite  surfaces,  and  becoming 
solid  as  the  moisture  exhales,  the  whole  form,  as  it  were,  one  mass.  Cements 
are  variously  composed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  their  exposure  to  heat  or  moisture.  We  shall  here  annex  the 
processes  of  preparing  and  mode  of  employing  those  which  are  in  the  most 
esteem. 

Cement  for  Steam.  The  following  methods  are  adopted  by  machinists  to 
join  the  flanges  of  iron  cylinders,  and  other  parts  of  hydraulic  and  steam 
engines.  Boiled  linseed  oil,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead,  mixed  together  to  a 
proper  consistence,  applied  on  each  side  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  previously  shaped 
to  fit  the  joint,  and  then  interposed  between  the  pieces  before  they  are  brought 
home,  as  the  workmen  term  it,  to  their  place,  by  the  screws  or  other  fastenings 
employed,  make  a  close  and  durable  joint.  T)ic  quantities  of  the  ingredients 
may  be  varied  without  inconvenience,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  mass  too  thin. 
It  18  difficult  in  many  cases  instantly  to  make  a  good  fitting  of  large  pieces  of 
iron  work  ;  this  renders  it  necessary  sometimes  to  join  and  separate  the  pieces 
repeatedly  before  a  proper  adjustment  is  obtained.  When  this  is  required,  the 
white  lead  ought  to  predominate  in  the  mixture,  as  it  dries  much  slower  than 
the  red.  A  workman  knowing  this  fact,  can  be  at  little  loss  in  exercising  his 
own  discretion  in  regulating  the  quantities.  It  is  safest  to  err  on  the  side  of 
the  white  lead,  as  the  durability  of  the  cement  is  not  thereby  affected ;  a  longer 
time  only  is  required  for  it  to  dry  and  harden.  Wlien  the  fittings  will  not 
easily  admit  of  so  thick  a  substance  as  flannel  being  interposed,  linen,  paste- 
board, or  even  paper,  may  be  substituted.  Stones  that  are  broken,  however 
large,  may  be  joined  together  very  well  with  this  cement,  and  cisterns  put 
together  with  it  will  never  leak.  In  this  case,  the  stones  need  not  be  entirely 
bedded  in  it ;  an  inch,  or  even  less,  of  the  edges  that  are  to  be  next  the  water, 
need  only  be  so  treated ;  the  rest  of  the  joint  may  be  filled  up  with  good  lime. 

Iron  Cement.  Take  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  one  of  flour  of 
sulphur,  and  sixteen  of  cast-iron  filings  or  borings.  Mix  them  well  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  keep  the  powder  dry.  When  the  cement  is  wanted  for  use,  take  one 
part  of  this  mixture,  twenty  parts  of  clear  iron  borings  or  filings,  grind  them 
together  in  a  mortar,  mix  them  with  water  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  apply 
them  between  the  joints.  This  cement  is  in  extensive  use  by  iron  founders, 
and  is  found  to  be  very  excellent,  as  in  time  it  unites  with  the  iron  as  one  mass. 

Cement  for  Iron  BoUert.     Six  parts  of  clay,  one  of  iron  filings,  and  linseed 
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oil  sufficient  to  form  a  thick  paste,  make  a  good  cement  for  stopping  cracks  in 
iron  boilers. 

Cement  for  Copper  Boilers,  Powdered  quick  lime  mixed  with  bullock's  blood 
is  often  used  by  coppersmiths,  to  lay  over  the  rivets  and  edses  of  the  sheets  of 
copper  in  large  boilers,  as  a  security  to  the  junctures,  and  auo  to  prevent  cocks 
from  leaking. 

Cements  for  Jewellers^  Lapidaries^  Sfc.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  jewellers^ 
in  setting  precious  stones,  by  accident  break  off  pieces ;  m  this  case  they  join 
them,  so  tliat  it  cannot  easily  be  seen,  with  gum  mastic,  the  stone  being  pre- 
viously made  hot  enough  to  melt  it  By  the  same  medium  cameos  of  wnite 
enamel,  or  coloured  glass,  arc  often  joined  to  a  real  stone  as  a  ground,  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  an  onyx.  Mastic  is  likewise  used  to  cement  false  backe 
or  doublets  to  stones,  to  alter  their  hue.  The  jewellers  in  Turkey,  who  ore 
generally  Armenians,  ornament  watch-cases  and  other  trinkets  witn  gems,  by 
glueing  them  on.  The  stone  is  set  in  silver  or  gold,  and  the  back  of  the  setting 
made  flat  to  correspond  with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It  is  then 
fixed  on  with  the  following  cement :  isinglass,  soaked  in  water  till  it  swells  up 
and  becomes  soft,  is  dissolved  in  French  brandy  or  in  rum,  so  as  to  form  a 
strong  glue.  Two  small  bits  of  gum  galbanum,  or  g^m  ammonicum,  are  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  of  this  by  trituration,  and  five  or  six  bits  of  mastic,  as  bif  as  peas, 
being  dissolved  in  as  much  alcohol  as  will  render  them  fluid,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
this  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat.  This  cement  is  to  be  kept  in  a  phial  closely 
stopped ;  and  when  used,  it  is  to  be  liquefied  by  immersing  the  phial  in  hot 
water.  This  cement  will  resist  moisture.  Temporary  cements  are  wanted  in 
cutting,  grinding,  or  polishing  optical  glasses,  stones,  and  various  small  artidet 
of  jewellery,  which  it  is  necessary  to  fix  on  blocks,  or  handles,  for  the  purpoee. 
Four  ounces  of  resin,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  wax,  and  four  ounces  of  whiting, 
made  previously  red  hot,  form  a  good  cement  of  this  kind^  as  any  of  the  above 
articles  may  be  fastened  to  it  by  heating  them,  and  removed  at  pleasure  in  the 
same  manner,  though  they  adhere  very  firmly  to  it  when  cold.  Pitch,  resin, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  tallow,  thickened  with  brick  dust,  is  much  used  at  Bir^ 
mingham  for  these  purposes.  Four  parts  of  resin,  one  of  beea-wax,  and  one 
of  brick-dust,  likewise  make  a  ^ood  cement  This  answers  extremely  well  for 
fixing  knives  and  forks  in  their  nafts ;  but  the  manufacturers  of  cheap  artidee 
of  this  kind  too  commonly  use  resin  and  brick-dust  alone.  On  some  occasions, 
in  which  a  very  tough  cement  is  requisite,  that  will  not  crack  though  expoeed 
to  repeated  blows,  as  in  fastening  to  a  block  metallic  artides  that  are  to  be  cut 
with  a  hammer  and  punch,  workmen  usually  mix  some  tow  with  the  cement^ 
the  fibres  of  which  hold  its  parts  together.  Seven  or  eight  parts  of  resin,  and 
one  of  wax,  melted  together,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  is  a  very  good  cement  to  unite  pieces  of  Derbyshire  spar,  or  other  stone. 
The  stone  should  be  made  hot  enough  to  melt  the  cement,  and  the  pieces  should 
be  pressed  together  as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  as  may  be  of 
the  cement  between  them.  This  is  a  general  rule  in  cementing,  as  the  thinner 
the  stratum  of  cement  interposed,  the  firmer  it  will  hold. 

Cement  for  Electrical  Apparatus.  One  pound  of  bees'-wax  added  to  five 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pound  of  red  ochre,  and  two  table-spoonftils  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  all  mixed  together,  make  an  excellent  composition ;  but  a  cheaper  one, 
for  cementing  voltaic  plates  into  wooden  troughs,  is  made  with  six  pounds  of 
resin,  one  pound  of  red  ochre,  half  a  pound  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  The  ochre  and  plaster  of  Paris  should  be  well  dried, 
and  added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  a  melted  state. 

Universal  Cetnent,  particularly  adapted  for  joining  glass,  porcelain,  and 
metallic  surfaces,  is  thus  prepared.  To  an  ounce  of  mastic  add  as  much  highly 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  as  will  dissolve  it  Soak  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  water 
until  quite  soft,  then  dissolve  it  in  pure  rum  or  brandy,  until  it  forms  a  itronff 
glue,  to  which  add  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  ammoniac,  weU 
rubbed  and  mixed.  Put  the  two  mixtures  together  in  an  earthen  vessel,  over  a 
gentle  heat;  when  well  united,  the  mixture  may  be  put  into  a  phial,  and 
kept  well  stopped.    When  wanted  for  use,  the  bottle  must  be  set  in  warm 
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water,  the  china  or  glass  articles  must  be  also  warmed,  and  the  cement 
applied.  It  will  be  proper  that  the  broken  surfaces,  when  careliilly  fitted,  shall 
bie  kept  in  close  contact  for  twelve  hours  at  least,  until  the  cement  is  fully  set; 
after  which,  the  fracture  will  be  found  as  secure  as  any  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Cement  for  Chemical  Glasses.     Mix  equal   quantities  of  wheat  flour,   finely 

Sowdered  Venice  glass,  pulverized  chalk,  with  half  the  quantity  of  fine  brick- 
ust,  and  a  little  scraped  lint,  into  some  whites  of  eggs.  This  mixture  must 
then  be  spread  upon  a  linen  cloth,  and  applied  to  the  crack  of  the  glasses ;  it 
should  be  dried  before  they  are  put  to  the  fire. 

Cement  for  Stone  Paper  or  Artificial  Slates.  Linseed  oil  rendered  drying, 
intimately  mixed  with  white-lead  and  chalk :  this  should  be  used  in  a  nearly 
fluid  state,  as  by  doing  so  it  will  insinuate  itself  amongst  the  joints  and  interstices, 
and  cover  the  heads  of  the  nails  perfectly. 

Water  Cements,  or  Roman  Cements,  harden  under  water,  and  consolidate 
almost  immediately  on  being  mixed.  The  ancient  Romans,  in  making  their 
water  cements,  employed  a  peculiar  earth  obtained  at  the  town  of  PuteolL 
This  they  called  Pulvis  Pufeolanis :  it  is  the  same  that  is  now  called  Puzzolana, 
There  is  a  substance  called  tarras,  terras  or  trass,  mostly  employed  by  the  Dutch 
in  their  great  aouatic  structures.  It  is  very  durable  in  water,  but  inferior  to  the 
other  kinds  in  tne  air.  In  an  analysis  of  Parker's  Roman  cement,  by  Monsieur 
Berthier,  he  finds  that  its  constituents  differ  so  little  from  the  constituents  of 
chalk  and  common  clay,  that  he  proposes  the  manufacturing  of  a  similar  cement 
by  the  mere  mixture  of  them  in  certain  proportions.  One  part  of  clay,  and 
two  and  a  half  parts  of  chalk,  sets  almost  instantly,  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  Roman  cement.  If  clay  and  oxide  of  iron  be  mixed  with  oil, 
according  to  Mr.  Gad,  of  Stockholm,  they  will  form  a  cement  that  will  harden 
under  water.  It  has  been  discovered  tliut  manganese  is  a  valuable  ingredient 
in  water  cements :  four  parts  of  grey  clay  are  mixed  with  six  of  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  ninety  of  good  limestone,  reduced  to  fine  powder ; 
then  the  whole  is  calcined  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  When  this  mixture  nas  been 
well  calcined  and  cooled,  it  is  to  be  worked  into  the  consistence  of  a  soft  paste, 
with  sixty  parts  of  washed  sand.  If  a  lump  of  this  cement  be  thrown  into 
water,  it  will  harden  directly. 

Turners*  Cement.  Melt  together  resin  one  pound,  pitch  four  ounces;  and 
while  boiling'hot,  add  brick  dust,  until,  by  dropping  a  little  upon  a  stone,  you 
perceive  it  hard  enough ;  then  pour  it  into  water,  and  immediately  make  it  up 
in  rolls,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  A  finer  cement  is  made  of  pitch  two  ounces, 
resin  one  ounce,  and  red  ochre  finely  powdered.  A  small  quantity  of  tallow  is 
used  sometimes,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  more  being  necessary  in 
winter  than  summer.  Either  of  these  cements  are  of  great  use  to  turners.  By 
applying  it  to  the  side  of  a  chuck,  and  making  it  warm  before  the  fire,  you 
may  fasten  any  thin  piece  of  wood,  which  will  adhere  while  it  is  turned ; 
when  it  is  wanted  off  again,  it  need  only  be  struck  on  the  top  with  a  tool,  and 
it  will  immediately  fall  off. 

Bice  Cement.  This  useful  and  elegant  cement,  which  is  beautifully  white, 
and  dries  almost  transparent,  is  made  by  mixing  rice  flour  intimately  with  cold 
water,  and  then  gently  boiling  it.  Papers  pasted  together  with  this  cement 
will  sooner  separate  in  their  own  substance  than  at  the  joining.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  excellent  cement  in  the  preparation  of  curious  paper  articles,  as  tea- 
trays,  ladies'  dressing  and  work  boxes,  and  other  articles  which  require  layers 
of  paper  to  be  cemented  together.  In  every  respect  it  is  preferable  to  common 
paste  made  with  wheat  flour.  It  answers  well  for  pasting  into  books  the  copies  of 
writing  taken  off  by  copying  machines  on  unsized  silver  paper.  With  this  com- 
position, made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  that  it  may  have  a  consistence 
similar  to  plastic  clay,  models,  busts,  statues,  basso-relievos,  and  the  like,  may 
be  formed.  When  dry  the  articles  made  of  it  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  ; 
tbe^  are  also  very  durable.  'Vhe  Japanese  make  quadrille  fish  of  this  substance, 
which  so  nearly  resemble  those  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  that  the  officers  of 
our  East  Indiamen  are  often  imposed  upon. 
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ParoUe  Cement,  To  prepare  this  cement,  take  the  unsalted  curd  of  skimmed 
milk,  after  pressing  the  whey  out  of  it,  and  break  it  into  lumps ;  distribute  these 
lumps  upon  linen  sheets  laid  upon  the  floor  of  an  airy  room  to  dry ;  and  fre- 
quently, from  time  to  time,  as  the  curd  acquires  ereater  consistency,  stir  and 
break  it  into  smaller  masses,  either  with  the  hands,  or  with  the  assistance  of 
a  flat  board,  and  a  bar  or  rubber  of  wood,  until  at  length  it  becomes  dry 
enough  to  grind  in  a  steel  coffee-mill  to  a  powder  about  as  fine  as  the  best 
gunpowder,  when  it  must  be  gently  dried  over  a  stove,  and  kept  dry  for  use. 
100  lbs.  of  curd  from  the  cheese-press  will  only  afford  about  30  lbs.  of  the  dry 
curd.  To  90  parts  of  this  dried  curd,  10  parts  of  caustic  quick  lime,  made  of 
blue  marble,  finely  rubbed  to  powder  and  searced,  and  1  part  of  camphor,  must 
be  added,  and  well  mixed,  by  rubbing  the  whole  together  with  a  pallet-knife 
upon  a  stone  slab ;  and  the  whole  must  be  then  inclosed  in  bottks,  holding 
about  an  ounce  each,  and  well  corked  inunediately  afterwards,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air  to  the  composition.  In  this  state  the  cement  will  remain 
good  a  long  time ;  and  when  wanted  for  use,  a  little  of  it  must  be  poured  out 
upon  any  flat  earthen  plate,  &c.,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  pallet  or  case-knife,  be 
instantly  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  to  render  it  of  a  fit  consistency 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  bottle  must  be  again  carefully 
dosed,  afler  taking  out  the  quantity  of  cement  required,  as,  otherwise,  the  lime 
would  lose  its  causticity,  upon  which  its  solvent  action,  or  the  caseous  part  of 
the  cement,  entirely  depends. 

The  manufacture  of  that  important  and  valuable  cement,  glue,  is  described 
in  its  initial  order  in  this  work. 

CENTRAL  FORCES.  The  two  antagonist  forces  by  which  bodies  are 
caused  to  revolve  round  a  central  point  As  all  forces  act  in  right  lines,  the 
tendency  of  any  body  moving  in  a  circle  is  to  fly  off*  in  a  right  line  forming 
a  tangent  to  the  circle,  and  this  tendency  is  called  the  centrinigal  force ;  and 
the  force  by  which  it  is  restrained  from  so  flying  off)  and  which  maintains  it  in 
its  curvilinear  path,  is  termed  the  centripetal  force ;  and  these  two  forces  are 
necessarily  equal  to  each  other.  Dr.  Brewster  has  summed  up  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  central  forces  in  the  following  propositions.  1.  The  centrifligal 
forces  of  two  unequal  bodies  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  are  to  one  another  as  the  respective  quantities 
of  matter  in  the  two  bodies.  2.  The  centrifugal  forces  of  two  equal  bodies 
which  perform  their  revolutions  round  the  central  body  in  the  same  time,  but  at 
different  distances  from  it,  are  to  one  another  as  their  respective  distances  from 
the  central  body.  3.  The  centrifugal  forces  of  two  bodies  which  perform  their 
revolutions  in  the  same  time,  and  whose  quantities  of  matter  are  inversely  as 
their  distances  from  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  other.  4.  The  centrifugal 
force  of  two  equal  bodies  moving  at  the  same  distance  from  the  central  boay, 
but  with  different  velocities,  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 
5.  The  centrifugal  forces  of  two  unequal  bodies  movine  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre  with  different  velocities,  are  to  one  another  m  the  compound  ratio  of 
their  quantities  of  matter  and  the  squares  of  their  velocities.  6.  The  centrifugal 
forces  of  two  equal  bodies  moving  with  equal  velocities  at  different  distances 
from  the  centre,  are  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  centre.  7.  The 
centrifugal  forces  of  two  unequal  bodies  moving  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre,  are  to  one  another  as  their  quantities  of  matter 
multiplied  oy  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre.  8.  The  centrifugal 
forces  of  two  unequal  bodies  moving  with  unequal  velocities  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  centre,  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter, 
the  squares  of  their  velocities,  and  their  distances  fit)m  the  centre. 

To  find  the  centrifugal  force  of  any  bodjr : — Divide  the  velocity  in  feet  ner 
second  by  4.01,  and  the  square  of  the  quotient  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle ; 
the  quotient  is  the  centrifugal  force  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  1.  Hence 
the  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  the  centriAind  force 
required. — Ex.  Required  the  centrifi^al  force  of  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  20  feel 
in  diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  32J  feet  per  second : 

32~4.01=8.02  and  8.02* -4- 20=3.2 16  times  the  weight  of  the  rim. 
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Rule  2. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  by  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  constant  number  5870, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  centrifugal  force  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  1 ; 
and  this  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  its  centrifugal  force. 
Ex,  Required  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  stone  weighing  2  lbs.,  revolving  in  a 
circle  of  4  feet  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  120  revolutions  per  minute  : 

57000     ^  „, 
120*  X  4=57600  and  -— -  =9.81 

oo70 

hence  9.81  x  2=19.62  centrifugal  force. 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY.  A  point  in  any  body  about  which  all  the 
parts  are  in  equilibrio ;  so  that  if  the  body  be  suspended  or  supported  by  this 
point,  it  will  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  any  plane  may  be  found  mechanically  as  follows :  suspend  the  plane 
by  a  point  in  or  near  its  perimeter,  and  when  it  is  at  rest,  draw  across  it  a 
vertical  line,  passing  through  the  point ;  suspend  it  in  like  manner  by  another 
point,  and  draw  a  vertical  line  as  before ;  the  intersection  of  these  lines  is 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

CENTRE  OF  GYRATION  is  that  point  in  a  body  revolving  about  an  axis, 
into  which,  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collected,  the  same  moving  force 
would  generate  the  same  angular  velocity. — To  find  the  centre  of  gyration :  mul- 
tiply the  weight  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body  by  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  weight 
of  the  whole  mass,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  will  be  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION  is  that  point  in  a  body  suspended  from  a 
point  and  made  to  vibrate,  in  which  all  its  force  is  collected,  and  to  which  point, 
if  an  obstacle  were  applied,  all  its  motion  would  cease.  To  find  the  centre  of 
oscillation  in  a  compound  pendulum : — Multiply  all  the  parts  or  bodies  of  which 
the  pendulum  is  composed,  each  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  point  of 
suspension,  and  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  product  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  pendulum,  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  point  of  suspension. 

CENTRE  OF  PERCUSSION.  That  point  in  a  body  revolving  about  a  fixed 
axis  into  which  the  whole  force  or  motion  is  collected ;  it  is,  therefore,  that  point 
of  a  revolving  body  which  would  strike  an  obstacle  with  the  greatest  effect,  and 
from  this  property  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  centre  of  percussion.  The 
centres  of  percussion  and  of  oscillation  are  generally  treated  separately,  but 
the  two  centres  are  in  the  same  point,  and  tnerefore  their  properties  are  Uie 
.  same.  As  in  bodies  at  rest  the  whole  weight  may  be  considered  as  collected  in 
the  centre  of  gravity,  so  in  bodies  in  motion,  the  whole  force  may  be  considered 
as  concentrated  in  the  centre  of  percussion ;  therefore,  the  weight  of  the  rod 
multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension, 
will  be  equal  to  the  force  of  the  rod  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
percussion  from  the  same  point.  For  example:  suppose  a  rod,  12  feet  long, 
and  weighing  2  lbs.  per  foot,  with  two  balls  of  3  lbs.  each,  one  fixed  6  feet 
from  the  point  of  suspension,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  rod ;  what  is 
the  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  and  of  percussion  ? 

12  X  2  X  6=1 14  momentum  of  rod. 
3X6  =18        ditto        of  first  ball. 

3X12        =36        ditto  of  second  ball. 

198  momentum  of  balls  and  rod; 

and  the  weight  of  the  rod  multiplied  by  the  square  of  ita  length,  and  divided 
by  3= to  the  force  of  the  rod ;  and  the  weight  of  the  balls  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  their  distance  from  the  point  of  suspensions  to  the  force  of  the  ball. 
Tnerefore — 
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24  X  144 

X =1152  the  force  of  the  rod 

3  X  36=  108     ditto       of  the  first  ball 
3  X  144=  432     ditto       of  the  second  ball 


1692=force  of  balls  and  rod, 

and  1692-r'198=8.545  feet  from  the  point  of  suspension.  In  a  slender  rod,  of 
small  breadth  as  compared  with  its  length,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  percUMion 
is  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  point  of  suspension.  In  an  isoceles 
triangle,  suspended  by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  itself, 
the  (UBtance  of  the  centre  of  percussion  is  three-fourths  of  its  altitude ;  and  the 
■ame  thing  holds  with  regard  to  fly-wheels,  or  wheels  in  general. 

CENTRE,  or  Centering.  The  framing  of  timber  by  which  an  arch  or 
▼ault  is  supported  during  its  erection.     See  Bridge. 

CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINE.  A  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Erskine  for 
raising  water  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  force  combined  with  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  machine  consists  of  a  vertical  tube  resting  upon  a  pivot,  and 
having  at  top  two  horizontal  hollow  arms,  near  the  extremity  of  each  of  which, 
but  on  opposite  sides,  is  a  valve  opening  outwards ;  whilst  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vertical  tube,  and  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised,  is  a  valve 
opening  inwards.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  are  two  holes,  with  screw- 
caps,  and  through  these  holes  water  is  poured  previous  to  setting  the  machine 
in  motion ;  by  which  means  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  machine,  and  the  water 
supported  in  the  tube  by  the  foot^valve  at  the  bottom.  The  holes  in  the  arms 
bemg  secured  by  their  screw-caps,  and  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  tube,  the  water  m  the  arms  acquires  a  centrifugal  force,  opens 
the  valves  near  the  extremity  of  the  arms,  and  flies  out  with  a  velocity  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  arms,  discharging  itself  into  a  circular  trough.  Although 
extremely  ingenious  and  simple,  tnis  machine  is  not  equal  in  effect  to  a  w^l- 
made  pump ;  and  as  the  fluid  is  forced  up  the  vertical  tube  into  the  arms  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  incapable  of  raising  water  to  a  height 
exceeding  33  feet 

CERATE.  A  compound  of  hog's  lard  or  oil  with  bees*  wax,  employed  in 
■ureeiy. 

CERIN.     That  part  of  common  wax  which  is  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

CERIUM.  A  newly  discovered  metal  found  in  the  mineral  cerite.  It  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  useful  metallic  form. 

CERUSE,  or  White  Lead,  is  commonly  made  by  coiling  up  very  thin  cast 
sheets  of  lead  into  rolls,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  space  between  each  fold.  The 
rolls  thus  formed  are  lightly  jammed  into  the  mouths  of  a  number  of  earthen- 
ware pots,  which  are  about  half  filled  with  vinegar.  These  pots  are  placed  in 
a  situation  where  a  very  gentle  heat  will  cause  a  slow  evaporation  of  the 
vinegar,  in  order  that  it  may  gradually  operate  upon  the  lead.  A  layer  of 
several  hundreds  of  them  are  usually  deposited  either  in  a  bed  of  tanner's  spent 
bark,  or  dung,  contained  in  a  wooden  n-ame.  Boards  arc  then  laid  over  the 
tops  of  these  pots,  and  on  this  temporary  floor,  which  is  supported  by  boards 

f»laced  edgeways,  is  laid  another  layer  of  pots  similarly  furnisned.  Seven  such 
ayers  of  pots  are  placed  in  succession  over  each  other,  to  form  a  stack.  When 
the  vinegar  is  found  to  be  completely  evaporated  in  these  stacks,  wliich 
generally  occupies  three  months,  they  are  taken  down ;  the  corroded  lead  is 
taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  pots,  but  as  the  adhesion  to  the  latter  is  very 
strong,  many  of  them  are  broken  in  getting  out  the  lead,  and  the  poisonous 
dust  which  the  workmen  inspire  by  this  operation,  lamentably  impairs  their 
health,  and  they  are  often  in  consequence  aiBicted  with  tlie  disease  called  the 
Devonshire,  or  painter's  colic.  To  avoid  this  serious  evil,  and  economize  the 
process,  a  different  and  more  mechanical  arrangement  has  been  made.  The  base 
of  the  stack  is  made  of  a  layer  of  pots  filled  with  vinegar  only  ;  over  these  is 
supported,  by  planks  on  edge,  a  floor  of  boards,  pierced  with  numerous  holes 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  acid  vapour ;   on  these  perforated  boards  axe  tJbfixv 
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laid  the  rolls  of  lead,  then  another  perforated  floor,  and  another  layer  t>f  rolls, 
until  the  stack  is  completed.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  said  that  the  manufac- 
turer obtains  one-third  more  white  lead,  saves  his  pots  from  breakage,  and 
aToids  the  dust  so  pernicious  to  the  workmen  by  first  sprinkling  the  rolls  with 
water.  Upon  uncoiling  the  plates,  the  white  substance  that  falls  off  is  the  purest 
white  lean,  and  is  disposed  of  for  the  finest  work  under  the  name  of  flake  white  ; 
a  portion  of  the  latter  is  ground  up  with  water,  formed  into  small  lumps,  and 
•cm  under  the  name  of  ceruse.  But  all  the  white  lead  that  is  subsequently 
taken  off  the  plates  is  ground  up  either  with  water,  and  sold  in  large  lumps,  or 
it  is  ffround  with  oil,  and  is  usually  more  or  less  adulterated  with  whiting,  to 
■uit  uie  various  prices  at  which  it  is  required  in  the  market.  As  the  processes 
employed  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  ceruse  appear  to  be 
weft  worthy  of  attention,  we  shall  here  annex  some  account  of  them.  In 
France  the  first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  dissolving  174  lbs.  of  finely- 
ground  litharge  in  65  lbs.  of  pyroligneous  acid,  of  such  strength  that  22^  grains 
of  this  acid  will  saturate  25  grains  of  sub-carbonate  of  soda ;  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  as  much  water  is  usually  added.  The  whole  is  left  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  clear  portion  being  decanted  off,  some  fresh  acid  and  water  is  poured  on  the 
sediment,  to  take  up  any  oxide  that  might  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  first 
parceL  The  decanted  solution  is  run  into  large  shallow  covered  cisterns,  into 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  numerous  pipes.  When  the  settling 
appears  to  be  completed,  the  whole  is  passed  into  a  deep  cistern,  and  left  there 
for  some  hours,  when  the  liquid  part  is  to  be  poured  off,  in  order  to  be  combined 
with  more  litharge,  some  fresh  acid  being  also  added.  After  the  desired  tint 
has  been  given  to  Uie  lead,  it  is  well  drained,  put  into  glazed  pots  of  the  proper 
slume  to  imitate  the  Dutch  white  lead  leaves,  then  dried  in  stoves,  and  lastly, 
packed  in  blue  paper  to  heighten  the  effect  of  its  beautiful  colour. 

In  Germany  the  first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  casting  the  pure  lead  of 
Corinthia  into  very  thin  sheets,  which  is  effected  by  pouring  the  liquid  metal 
upon  inclined  sheets  of  iron.  The  sheets  of  lead  are  trimmed  to  a  proper  size, 
and  suspended  over  an  acid  liquor  contained  in  boxes,  which  are  usually  about  5 
feet  long,  1  foot  broad,  and  10  inches  deep  ;  and  they  are  pitched  internally  on 
the  bottom,  and  rising  therefirom  about  2  inches  at  the  sides.  Sticks  are  placed 
across  the  boxes,  and  the  sheets  of  lead  are  doubled  so  as  to  be  suspended  in  the 
middle  by  them,  but  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  nur  the  acid  liquor  deposited 
underneath  them.  The  liquor  in  some  manufactories  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  (obtained  from  crab  apples)  and  wine  lees,  and  about  two  gallons  of  this 
mixture  is  apportioned  to  each  box.  Some  manufacturers  use  20  pints  of  vinegar, 
8  pints  of  wine  lees,  and  1  lb.  of  pearl  ash.  The  usual  mode  is  to  dispose  the 
boxes  in  a  large  room  heated  up  to  87*^  Fahrenheit ;  a  greater  heat  would 
evaporate  the  acid  too  fast  In  about  a  fortnight  the  corrosion  is  finished, 
renaering  the  sheets  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  partially  covered 
with  crystals  of  sugar  of  lead.  Those  crystals  that  are  easily  detached  are 
carefully  washed ;  during  this  operation  a  white  scum  appears,  which  is  taken 
afl^  and  a  little  pearl  ash  beine  added  to  it,  it  is  changed  into  ceruse  of  a  beautiful 
whiteness,  and  is  sold  for  the  choicest  purposes ;  the  remainder  is  mixed  in 
different  proportions  with  the  pure  sulphate  of  barytes,  brought  from  the  Tyrol. 

CETINE.  The  name  given  by  Chevreal  to  spermaceti,  which  is  extensively 
adopted. 

CJHAFF-CUTTING  machine,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  machine  for 
cutting  chaff  for  cattle,  which  being  an  object  of  some  consequence  on  large 
farms,  and  in  establishments  employing  many  horses,  a  variety  of  machines 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  operation  with  facility 
and  dispatch.  For  a  highly-improved  machine  of  this  description,  see  the 
article  SraAW. 

CHAIN.  A  series  of  links  of  metal  engaged  one  within  the  other ;  also, 
in  surveying,  a  measure  of  length,  made  of  a  certain  number  of  links  of  iron 
wire.  That  which  is  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  called  Gunter's 
chain,  is  composed  of  100  links s=  4  poles,  or  QQ  feet;  and  1  square  chain=s 
jlO^OOO  linkss=16  poles ;   10  square  chains^:  100,000  links=  160  poles^s  1  acre 
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CHAIN  PUMP.     See  Pumps. 

CHALDRON.  An  English  measure  for  coals,  containing  12  sacks,  or  36 
bushels.  The  bushel  measures  are  always  heaped  up,  and  on  shipboard,  21 
chaldrons  are  allowed  to  the  score. 

CHALK.     A  species  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

CHALYBEATE.     Mineral  water  impregnated  with  iron  is  so  called. 

CHARCOAL.  The  fixed  residue  of  vegetables  exposed  to  a  strong  heat 
whilst  protected  from  the  access  of  the  atmospheric  air.  In  countries  where 
wood  abounds,  charcoal  is  prepared  by  forming  it  into  a  conical  stack,  covered 
with  clay  and  turf  to  the  aepth  of  several  inches,  leaving  an  aperture  at  the 
top  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  several  small  apertures  at  bottom  for  the 
admission  of  air  at  first  lighting  of  the  pile,  but  which  are  carefully  closed  as 
soon  as  the  ignition  is  supposed  complete.  Charcoal  is  also  made  on  a  great 
scale  by  charring  wood  in  iron  cylinders,  as  described  under  tlie  head  of  Acetic 
Acid.  Charcoal  has  been  prepared  lately  in  France  from  turf  or  peat,  and  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  that  prepared  from  wood.  In  a  goldsmith's  furnace  it 
fused  1 1  ounces  of  gold  in  8  minutes;  whilst  wood  charcoal  required  16  minutes 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  malleability  of  the  gold,  too,  was  preserved 
in  ttie  former  instance,  but  not  in  the  latter.  From  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  this 
country,  pitcoal  charred  is  much  used  instead  of  charcoal,  and  ii  known  by  the 
name  of  coke. 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  the  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  which  is  necessary 
to  load  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  order  that  when  fired  it  may  produce  the  in- 
tended effect.  For  proving  guns  the  weight  of  the  powder  is  always  equal  to 
that  of  the  ball ;  but  the  charge  of  powder  generally  esteemed  sufficient  for 
service  is  one-half  or  one-third  the  weight  of  the  ball,  or  even  less.  Dr. 
Mutton  found,  from  many  experiments,  that  the  length  of  the  charge  producing 
the  greatest  velocity,  in  guns  of  various  lengths  of  bore,  from  15  to  40  cali- 
bres, is  as  follows  : — 

Length  of  bore.  Length  of  chmrge. 

15^ 


10 

20  I     . .  1 ^ 


( 


calibres.  \  3  /  the  length  of  the  bore. 

30 

40 

CHAYA  ROOT.  The  root  of  OUenlandia  umbellat^y  which  grows  wild  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  is  likewise  there  cultivated  for  the  use  of  the 
dyers  and  calico  printers.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  madder  with  us, 
to  which  it  \a  said  to  be  far  superior,  giving  the  red  so  much  admired  in  the 
Madras  cottons. 

CHEESE.  An  article  of  food  obtained  by  mixing  an  acid  with  milk,  which 
causes  it  to  coagulate  and  form  a  curd ;  the  curd  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  press  to  separate  it  from  the  whey,  afler  which  it  is  set  upon  racks 
to  dry.  The  quantity  of  curd  is  less  when  a  mineral  acid,  than  when  a  vege- 
table acid  is  used ;  but  the  substance  which  answers  best  for  this  purpose,  and 
indeed  which  is  almost  the  only  one  employed  in  England,  is  rennet,  which  is 
made  by  macerating  in  water  the  last  stomach  of  a  calf,  salted  and  dried  for 
this  purpose.  Cheese  is  made  in  several  parts  of  England,  but  that  made  in 
Chester  is  generally  esteemed  superior  to  all  others.  An  excellent  account  of 
the  mode  of  making  it  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XI.  of  Ttllock's  Magazine,  taken 
from  the  agricultural  report  of  the  county.  "  If  the  milk,"  says  the  reporter, 
"  be  set  together  very  warm,  the  curd,  as  before  observed,  will  be  firm ;  in  this 
case,  the  usual  mode  is  to  take  a  common  case  knife,  and  make  incisions  across 
it  to  the  fiill  depth  of  the  blade  of  the  knife,  at  the  distance  of  about  1  inch, 
and  again  crosswajrs  in  the  same  manner,  the  incisions  intersecting  at  right 
angles.  The  whey  rising  through  these  incisions  is  of  a  fine  pale  green  colour. 
The  cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  proceed  then  to  break  the  curd;  this  is 
performed  by  their  repeatedly  putting  their  hands  down  into  the  tub,  the  cheese- 
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maker  with  the  skimming  dish  in  one  hand,  hreakin^  every  part  of  it  as  they 
catch  it,  raising  the  curd  from  the  hottom,  ana  still  breaking  it.  This 
part  of  the  business  is  continued  till  the  whole  is  broken  uniformly 
small;  it  generally  takes  up  about  40  minutes,  and  the  curd  is  then  lefk 
covered  over  with  a  cloth  to  subside."  The  cheese  is  subsequently  broken 
by  hand,  mixed  with  salt,  and  put  into  a  vat,  in  which  it  is  pressed  with 
loaded  boards,  and  then  is  turned  over  upon  a  cloth  into  another  vat,  with  a 
tin  hoop  or  binder  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cheese,  and  within  the  sides  of 
the  vat,  and  then  pressed  for  about  8  hours,  being  twice  turned  in  the  vat 
during  that  time.  It  is  then  set  to  dry,  being  turned  twice  a  day  for  the  first 
week,  and  then  cleared  and  turned  once  daily  for  three  weeks  longer,  after 
which  it  is  removed  to  the  common  cheese-room,  where  it  is  laid  upon  straw 
upon  a  boarded  floor  until  it  acquires  the  proper  hardness. 

CHEMISTRY  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  composition,  properties,  and 
uses,  of  all  material  bodies.     It  is  the  business  of  Mineralogy  to  investigate  the 
properties  and  uses  of  inorganic  substances  as  they  naturally  occur,  but  it  is 
the  office  of  chemistry  to  reduce,  not  only  them,  but  all  organic  bodies,  to  their 
primitive  elements,  and  having  discovered  the  component  parts  and  their  pro- 
portions, to  aim  at  their  reproduction,  when  such  reproduction  would  be  beneficial 
to  man.     Under  this  head  we  shall  give  but  a  short  sketch  of  this  extensive 
science,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  and  mode  uf  operation  of 
those  potent  agents,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity ;  and  as  each  substance  which 
is  the  object  of  chemical  research  will  be  described  under  the  hiitial  letter  of  its 
name.     For  the  history  of  this  science  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Brande's 
Maniudj  or  some  other  systematic  work  on  the  science,  as  its  details  would  be 
far  too  multifarious  to  be  compatible  with  the  limits  of  this  work.     The  science 
of  chemistry  will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  operation  of  the  diflcrent 
degrees  of  attraction  which  the  various  elementary  bodies  have  for  each  other. 
Every  mass  of  matter  on  the  earth,  or  diffused  through  the  universe,  is  found  to 
tend  towards  every  other  mass.     This  tendency  is  expressed  by  the  term  grari- 
tatiotif  and  it  is  found  to  increase  in  intensity  as  the  masses  are  nearer  in  the 
proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  between  them.      If,  however,   we 
examine  this  power  in  individual  masses,  we  shall  find  it  act  with  much  greater 
intensity,  and  to  vary  its  force  in  different  bodies;  it  is  then  called  affinity. 
The  former  species  of  attraction,  or  that  acting  on  masses  at  sensible  distances, 
forms  the  particular  object  of  study  in  mechanical  philosophy ;  while  the  action 
of  the  particles  on  each  other  at  insensible  distances  is  the  object  of  chemical 
philosophy.     When  this  affinity  acts  between  particles  of  the  same  kind,  it  is 
called  cohesion ;  but  when  it  operates  between  particles  of  a  different  kind,  it  is 
called  chemical  attraction,  the  attraction  of  composition,  or  sometimes  simply 
affinity.     One  particle  of  copper  is  attached  to  another  particle  of  copper  by 
cohesion;  also  a  particle  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  another  particle  of  the  same 
substance ;  but  when  a  particle  of  copper  unites  with  a  particle  of  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid,  it  is  an  instance  of  chemical  affinity.     The  attraction  of  cohesion, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  repulsion,  which  is  opposed  to  it,  are  both  opposed  to 
chemical  attraction.     A  lump  of  sugar  or  salt  is  much  more  readily  dissolved 
if  previously  broken  into  pieces  or  pulverized,  than  if  left  in  the  solid  form 
which  cohesion  imparts  to  it.     Chemical  attraction  has  been  distinguished  into 
three  degrees  or  states  of  energy  :  the  result  of  the  lowest  kind  is  mixture  ;  of 
the  second,  solution  ;  and  of  the  third  and  most  energetic,  composition.   Chemical 
mixture  takes  place  when  the  particles  of  two  bodies  are  in  a  like  state,  and 
the  power  of  cohesion,  with  regard  to  them,  so  far  suspended,  as  to  admit  of 
that  freedom  of  motion  between  themselves  upon  which  fluidity  depends ;  thus, 
two  liquids  or  two  aeriform  fluids  may  admit  of  mixture,  but  two  solids  can  be 
chemically  mixed  only  by  diminishing  their  cohesion  by  means  of  heat  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  bring  one  or  both  to  the  state  of  liquids.      Between  some  fluids 
there  appears  to  be  no  attraction,  and  hence  they  do  not  admit  of  mixture ; 
thus,  if  water  and  oil,  or  water  and  mercury  be  agitated  together,  they  will 
separate  as  soon  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  denser  body  occupying 
the  lower  place;  but  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  alcohol  and  water,  have  a 
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strong  attraction  for  each  other^  and  when  mixed,  do  not  separate  by  repose, 
although  the  density  of  the  ingredients  materially  differs.  The  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  and  breathe  is  an  example  of  the  mixture  of  aeriform  bodies : 
it  is  composed  of  two  gases — oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  are  mingled  with 
surprising  uniformity,  fhey  may  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  the  latter  exhibited,  by  burning  a  little  sulphur  under  a  bell  glass 
over  water.  By  this  process  the  oxygen  is  removed,  combining  with  the  sulphur, 
and  the  nitrogen  remains.  The  properties  of  these  gases  will  be  discussed 
hereafter  under  their  respective  names.  Unlike  liquids,  all  aeriform  bodies  have 
the  property  of  mixing  together.  This  difference  is  considered  to  arise  from  a 
momfication  of  attraction  between  their  constituent  particles.  In  the  case  of 
liquids  not  mixing,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  between  similar  particles  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  the  chemical  attraction  between  the  dissimilar  particles.  In 
gaseous  bodies  the  attraction  of  cohesion  does  not  appear  to  exist,  and  chemical 
mixture  operates  unopposed.  The  expansive  power  of  heat  is  opposed  to 
cohesion,  and  hence  this  attraction  may  be  so  far  counteracted,  that  solid  bodies 
shall  assume  the  fluid  state,  and  may  then  be  mixed  together ;  thus,  melted  tin 
may  be  mixed  with  melted  lead  or  copper,  and  their  particles  remain  combined 
after  they  have  resumed  the  solid  state.  Chemical  mixture  may  take  place 
between  two  bodies  in  any  proportion.  Equal  measures  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  may  be  commingled,  or  a  single  drop  of  the  former  may  be  mixed  with 
a  pint  or  a  gallon  of  the  latter,  and  the  mixture  will  be  uniform  and  perfect 
Chemical  mixture  is  oflen  attended  by  condensation  or  diminution  of  volume. 
If  equal  measures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  mixed,  the  mixture  will  not 
fill  two  measures  :  this  contraction  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
temperature.  If  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be  suddenly  mixed  with  one  of 
water,  both  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  heat  of  the  mixture  will  be  higher 
than  that  of  boiling  water.  The  properties  of  bodies  are  not  essentially  changed 
by  moisture ;  in  general,  however,  those  of  the  more  active  prevail.  A  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  will  communicate  a  sour  taste  to  a  quart  of  water. 
The  separation  of  liquid  mixtures  may  be  effected  either  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  heat,  arising  from  the  unequal  effect  produced  by  this  agent  on 
different  bodies.  By  carefully  applying  heat  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
the  spirit  will  rise  in  vapour,  and  leave  the  water  pure ;  this  process  is  called 
evaporation.  If  the  more  evaporable  fluid  is  condensed  and  received  into  a 
separate  vessel,  it  is  termed  distiUution.  This  process  may  easily  be  performed 
in  a  small  way  by  using  a  retort 
and  receiver.  In  the  annexed  cut 
a  is  the  retort,  containing  the  mixed 
liquid,  which  may  be  spirit  and 
water,  or  a  little  wine  or  ale ;  b  is 
the  receiver,  into  which  the  neck 
of  the  retort  must  pass  through  a 
cork;  c  is  the  spint  lamp,  which 
furnishes  heat  for  the  distillation. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  is  applied,  the 
spirit  being  more  easily  vapourized, 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  retort,  where, 
being  condensed  into  the  liquid 
state,  it  slowly  trickles  down  the 
neck  into  the  receiver.  The  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  receiver  may  be  kept 
cool,  by  applying  cloths,  constantly  moistened  with  cold  water,  to  their  external 
surface,  fhe  spirit  may  also  be  separated  from  the  water  by  intense  cold, 
which  freezes  the  water,  and  leaves  the  spirit  in  its  liquid  state.  Mixtures  df 
gaseous  fluids  are  not  separable  by  heat  or  cold,  for  they  all  expand  equally  by 
equal  additions  of  heat ;  but  steam,  and  other  vapours,  may  be  separated  nrom 

gases  by  reduction  of  temperature,  which  destroys  the  elasticity  or  the  former, 
ut  not  of  the  latter.  The  second  degree  of  cnemical  attraction  is  sohUkm^ 
which  operates  between  solids  and  liquids,  or  gases  and  liquids ;  the  liquids,  in 
these  cases,  are  called  solvents.      Between  some  liquids  and  solids  attraction 
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doei  nol  exist,  or  it  is  overbalanced  by  the  cohesive  power.    Resin  and  seah'ng' 
wax  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol.    Chemical  attraction 
may  be  exerted  in  different  degrees  between  one  body  and  several  others. 
There  is  an  affinity  between  alcohol  and  water,  whereby  they  are  capable  of 
mixing ;  there  is  also  a  mutual  affinity  between  alcohol  and  resin,  by  which  the 
former  dissolves  the  latter ;  but  there  is  no  affinity  between  water  and  resin. 
Now,  if  water  be  added  to  a  solution  of  resin  in  alcohol,  the  resin  will  resume 
the  solid  form ;   the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  alcohol  and  those  of 
water  is  greater  than  that  between  the  particles  of  resin  and  alcohol :    the 
consequence  is,  that  the  alcohol  quits  the  resin  and  combines  with  the  water, 
and  the  resin  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.    This  is  called  elective  attraction, 
because  the  alcohol  may  be  considered  as  exercising  a  choice  between  the 
substances  with  which  it  is  capable  of  combining.     This  resumption  of  the 
solid  form  by  a  body  previously  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  is  termed  precipitation. 
The  power  of  solution  is  limited,  as  liquids  cannot  combine  with  more  than  a 
certam  definite  quantity  of  anv  solid  or  aeriform  body.     The  point  at  which 
the  action  between  the  two  bodies  ceases  is  called  the  point  of  saturation.     Up 
to  this  point  the  two  bodies  may  combine  in  any  proportions.     A  solvent  that 
has  been  saturated  with  one  substance,  is  often  capable  of  combining  at  the 
same  time  with  others  ;  thus  water  that  is  saturated  with  saltpetre  will  dissolve 
a  considerable  quantity  of  comnK>n  salt.  The  influence  of  heat  upon  the  power 
of  solution  corresponds  with  the  difference  between  cohesion  and  elasticity. 
Upon  solid  bodies  it  generally  increases  the  power  of  the  solvent  by  diminishing 
their  cohesion.     Upon  aeriform  bodies  it  diminishes  tlie  power  by  increasing 
their  elasticity.     Solvents  may  be  separated  from  the  bodies  with  which  they 
are  united  by  alterations  of  temperature.     If  a  solution  of  alum  or  common 
•alt  be  boiled,  the  liquid  will  be  dissipated  in  vapour,  but  the  solid  salt  will 
remain.     If  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  be  frozen,  the  ^  will  escape 
and  the  water  remain  in  the  solid  state.    The  result  of  the  highest  degree  of 
chemical  attraction  is  composition,  which  may  take  place  between  bodies  under 
every  modification  of  cohesive  attraction.     Bodies  that  unite  in  this  intimate 
manner  combine  only  in  definite  proportions,  which  are  invariable  in  the  same 
compound.     Combination  usually  produces  a  total  change  in  the  sensible  pro- 
perties of  the  combining  substances ;  and  the  process  is  generally  accompanied 
by  change  of  temperature,  to  such  an  extent  sometimes  that  light  and  heat 
are  emitted  in  abundance.     If  copper  filings  and  sulphur  be  mixed  together, 
and  heat  applied  as  soon  as  the  sulphur  melts,  a  violent  action  will  take  place, 
the  copper  will  become  red  hot,  and  a  black  brittle  body  will  be  formed,  with 
properties  totally  different  from  those  of  its  two  ingredients.    This  compoimd^ 
which  is  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  is  often  found  ready  formed  in  mineral  veins; 
but  whether  existing  naturally,  or  formed  by  art,  its  composition  is  definite  and 
invariable.     It  is  found  to  consist  of  64  parts  by  weight  of  copper,  and  16  of 
sulphur.    There  is,  however,  another  compound  of  copper  and  sulphur,  in 
which  the  proportions  are  64  copper  to  32  of  sulphur.     In  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  exactly  double  of  that  which  the  first  combi- 
nation contains.    This  is  a  fact  of  common  occurrence ;  many  bodies  wiU  unite 
in  two  or  three  different  proportions,  but  they  are  no  less  definite,  each  being  a 
multiple,  or  a  submultiple,  of  the  preceding;  that  is,  it  is  double,  triple,  or 
half,  and  so  on.     This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  compounds  of  mercury.     If 
this  brilliant  and  fluid  metal  be  agitated  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the 
common  air,  it  will  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  that  mixture,  and  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  black,  insipid^  insoluble  powder,  which  consists  of  200  parts  of 
mercury  to  8  of  oxygen.     If  instead  of  oeing  agitated  at  common  temperatures 
with  the  air  it  be  kept  neariy  boiling  in  it,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  red 
shining  mass,  endued  with  an  acrid  metallic  taste,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  poisonous.    This  consists  of  200  parts  of  mercury,  and   16  of 
oxygen.     Again,  if  mercury  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  sulphur,  it  unites 
with  a  given  proportion.     If  the  mercury  be  poured  into  melted  sulphur, 
and  strongly  heated,  a  compound  will  be  formed  which  rises  in  vapour,  and 
coocietes  on   cooling  into  a  brilliant  red  substance,   known  as  cinnabar  or 
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vermilion.     Tti  this  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  double  of  that  in  the  preceding 
compound.     Another  compound  of  mercury  is  the  well-known  medicme  called 
calomel,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  metal  with  a  gas  named  chlorine. 
The  compound  is  heavy,  white,  tasteless,  crystalline,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water.     It  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  several  grains  without  any  effect  but  that 
of  a  purgative.     It  is  composed  of  200  parts  of  mercury,  and  36  of  chlorine. 
If,  however,  the  mercury  be  made  to  combine  with  72  parts  of  chlorine,  it 
produces  corrosive  sublimate,  a  semitransparent  white  mass,  of  an  acrid,  nau- 
seous, metallic  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  highly  poisonous.     In 
these   examples,  it   will   be  seen  that  substances  comparatively  inert,   may 
produce  by  their  union  compounds  of  highly  active  properties ;    and  that  a 
compound  of  two  bodies,  which,  in  one  proportion,  if  taken  internally,  will  have 
but  a  slight  effect  upon  the  animal  frame,  if  united  in  a  different  proportion 
will  prove  destructive  to  life.      On  the  other  hand,  highly  active  bodies  of 
opposite  properties  will  also  produce,  by  their  union,  substances  of  a  mild  cha- 
racter, and  they  are  then  said  to  neutralise  each  other.     Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil 
of  vitriol,  is  highly  corrosive,  and  intensely  sour.     If  brought  into  contact  with 
any  substance  stained  with  vegetable  blue  colours,  as  those  of  violets  or  litmus, 
it  instantly  changes  them  to  a  bright  red,  a  property  which  belongs  to  all  the 
acids.     Barilla,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  is  a  solid  that  is  soluble  in  water,  of  a 
hot,  acrid,  bitter  taste.     It  changes  the  blue  colour  of   vegetables  to  green, 
which  property  is  common  to  all  alkalies.     If  into  a  solution  of  this  substance 
we  carefully  drop  a  portion  of  the  former,  a  brisk  effervescence  will  ensue,  and 
carbonic  acid  will  be  given  off.     If  the  experiment  be  performed  with  care,  and 
the  affusion  of  the  acid  stopped  the  moment  the  effervescence  ceases,  the  solu- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  warm,  and  possessed  of  properties  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  acid  or  alkali  from  which  they  have  been  formed ;  it  will  no 
longer  be  sour,  corrosive,  acrid;  or  hot ;  it  will  have  no  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  and  all  the  active  properties  of  the  original  bodies  are  said  to  be  neu- 
tralised.    The  compound  is  slightly  bitter,  saline,  and  cooling.     If  part  of  the 
water  be  evaporated  by  heat,  a  solid  will  be  deposited  in  regular  crystalline 
forms,  called  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt.    The  operation  of  affinity, 
which  produces  chemical  composition,  exists  in  a  body  in  different  degrees 
towards  other  bodies  ;   and  if  to  a  compound  of  two  bodies  a  third  be  pre- 
sented which  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  either  of  the  component  parts  ttian 
they  have  for  each  other,  a  decomposition  will  take  place,  and  a  new  compound 
will  result.     Carbonate  of  soda  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  soda;  and  in 
the  experiment  above  referred  to,  it  is  decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid  uniting 
with  the  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  escaping  in  the  gaseous  state.     In  like 
manner,  if  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  boiled  with  caustic  lime,  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  will  be  decomposed,  the  carbonic  acid  will  quit  the  soda  and 
unite  with  the  lime,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  caustic  soda  will 
remain  in  the  solution.     These  affinities  are  conveniently  represented  in  the 
following  diagrams : — 


Carbonate  of  soda 


Carbonate  of  soda 


i  Carbonic  acid. 

I  Soda.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  soda. 

Soda. 

Carbonic  acid.  Lime. 


Carbonate  of  lime. 


In  these  diagrams  the  substance  at  bottom  is  the  new  compound,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated, or  thrown  down,  and  that  at  the  top  either  escapes  or  remains  in 
solution ;   this  action  is  called  single  elective  affimty.     If  two  compounds  are 
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broufi[ht  together  in  solution,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  process  of 
double  decomposition  and  composition  occurs ;  that  is,  the  two  original  bodies 
are  decomposed,  and  two  new  compounds  produced,  by  a  mutual  mterchange 
of  ingredients  :  this  compound  action  has  been  named  double  elective  affinity. 
Decomposition,  which  cannot  be  effected  by  single,  may  by  double  elective 
affinity.  Sugar  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  lead,  is  a  compound  of  acetic  acid  and 
lead,  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  is  compounded  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
zinc.  If  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  we  suspend  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc, 
we  shall  have  an  example  of  single  elective  affinity ;  the  acetic  acid  will  act 
upon  the  zinc,  and  the  lead  will  resume  its  metallic  state,  and  be  precipitated 
on  the  zinc  in  a  beautiful  arborescent  form.  But  if  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  acetic  acid  will  unite 
with  the  zinc,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  combine  with 
the  lead,  forming  an  insoluble  precipitate,  which  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  while  the  acetate  of  zinc  remains  in  solution.  The  latter  is  an  instance 
of  double  elective  affinity,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  following  diagram : — 

Acetate  of  zinc. 


(Acetic  acid.  Zinc  \ 

\  Sulphate  of  zinc. 
Lead  Sulphuric  acid,  j 

Sulphate  of  lead. 

Here  the  original  substances  are  placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  diagram, 
while  the  new  compounds  occupy  the  top  and  bottom. 

Having  given  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  chemical  attraction,  we  shall  next 
proceed  to  sketch  the  most  important  facts  as  connected  with  this  subject  relative 
to  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  The  phenomena  resulting  from  the  motion  of  light 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Optics;  we  shall,  therefore,  in  the  ]>resent  sketch, 
refer  to  the  mechanical  properties  of  light  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  render  its 
chemical  effects  intelligible.  When  a  pencil  of  light  is  admitted  through  a  hole  in 
a  window  shutter  into  a  darkened  room,  and  made  to  fall  on  a  triangular  glass 
prism,  it  is  turned  out  of  its  natural  or  straight-lined  direction,  and  prevented 
firom  falling  on  the  floor,  where  it  would  produce  a  spot  of  white  light,  instead 
of  which  it  forms  a  spectrum  of  splendid  colours  on  the  wall,  or  on  a  screen 
placed  to  receive  it.  From  this  circumstance  it  iippears  that  light  is  compound 
and  separable  by  means  of  an  inequality  in  the  refrangibility.  In  the  annexed 
diagram  a  b  represents  a  ray  of  light, 
which  falling  on  the  prism  e,  is  diverted 
from  its  course,  and  dispersed  into 
colours  occupying  the  space  c  d.  The 
colours,  proceeding  firom  the  bottom, 
are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet,  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  observation ;  but  some 
modem  observers  state  that  there  are 
only  red,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  in 
the  snectrum,  when  it  is  formed  as  it  ^ 

should  be,  with  a  very  small  pencil  of    *  ^ 

light  The  violet  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  is  most  diverted 
from  its  course,  and  is  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  refrangible.  The  red  is 
the  least  refrangible.  This  effect  is  very  similar  to  that  of  elective  attraction, 
for  the  same  glass  acts  with  different  force  on  different  rays ;  and  this  analogy 
18  extended  by  the  observation  that  different  kinds  of  glass,  as  well  as  other 
substances,  disperse  light  in  different  proportions.  If  these  differently  coloured 
rays  of  light  thus  separated  by  the  pnsm  be  concentrated  on  one  spot  by  means 
of  a  lens,  they  will  reproduce  colourless  light.  If  the  spectrum  produced,  as 
we  have  stated,  be  minutely  examined,  it  will  be  foimd  to  have  different  pro- 
perties in  different  parts.     Thus  the  red  end  will  most  sensibly  affect  the 
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thermometer ;  the  lightest  green  rays  are  most  illuminative,  and  the  violet  end 
produces  the  most  decided  chemical  changes.  If  the  white  litna  cornea,  the 
muriate  of  silver,  be  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  different  rays  in  the  pri»- 
matic  spectrum,  it  will  be  found  that  no  effect  is  produced  upon  it  in  the  feast 
refrangible  rays,  which  occasion  heat  without  light.  A  slight  discolouration 
will  be  occasioned  by  the  red  rays,  but  the  blackening  power  will  be  greater  in 
the  violet  than  in  any  other  ray ;  and  beyond  the  violet,  in  a  space  perfectly 
dark,  the  effect  was  still  perceptible.  This  observation  shows  that  tnere  are 
rajTS  more  refrangible  than  those  which  produce  heat  and  light.  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  that  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  acted  more  rapidly  upon  each 
other,  combining  without  explosion,  when  exposed  to  the  red,  than  when  placed 
in  the  violet  rays ;  but  that  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  became  solution  of 
muriatic  acid  most  rapidly  when  placed  in  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  He  also  observed  that  the  puce-coloured  oxide  of  lead,  when  mois- 
tened, CTadually  gained  a  tint  of  red  in  the  least  refrangible  rays,  and 
at  last  oecame  black,  but  was  not  affected  in  the  most  refrangible.  The 
tame  change  was  produced  by  exposing  it  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Dr.  Wolluston  found  that  guaiac,  exposed  to  the  violet  rays,  passed  rapidly 
from  yellow  to  green.  MM.  Gav  Lussac  and  Thenard  applied  the  same 
influence  to  a  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  when  an  explosion 
immediately  took  place.  By  placing  small  bits  of  card,  coated  with  moist  horn 
silver,  or  little  phials  of  those  mixed  gases,  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
M.  Berard  verified  the  former  observations,  of  the  chemical  power  acquiring  its 
maximum  in  the  violet  ray,  and  existin?  even  beyond  it ;  but  he  also  found  by 
leaving  the  tests  a  sufficient  time  in  tne  indigo  and  blue  rays,  a  perceptible 
efl^t  was  produced  by  them  also.  He  concentrated  by  a  lens  all  that  portion 
of  the  spectrum  which  extends  from  the  green  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
violet,  and  by  another  lens  he  collected  the  other  half  of  the  spectrum,  com- 
prehending the  red.  The  latter  formed  a  focus  of  white  light  so  brilliant  that 
the  eye  could  not  endure  it,  yet  in  two  hours  it  produced  no  sensible  effect  on 
muriate  of  silver.  On  the  contrary,  the  focus  of  the  other  half  of  the  spectrum, 
whose  light  and  heat  were  far  less  intense,  blackened  the  muriate  in  ten  minutes. 
The  sun  beams,  in  traversing  a  coloured  glass,  produce  similar  effects.  Thus, 
the  chloride  of  silver  acquires  a  black  tint  behind  a  blue  or  violet  glass,  but 
does  not  blacken  behind  a  red  or  orange  glass.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes 
red  behind  a  red  glass,  and  that  mucn  more  quickly  than  even  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  With  respect  to  the  light  emitted  by  gases,  even  the  bright  light  of 
olefiant  gas,  when  concentrated  so  as  to  produce  a  sensible  degree  of  heat, 
occasioned  no  change  on  the  colour  of  muriate  of  silver,  nor  on  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  ;  while  the  light  emitted  by  electrized  charcoal  speedily 
affifcts  the  muriate,  and  causes  these  gases  to  unite  rapidly,  and  sometimes  with 
explosion.  Sii  H.  Davy  has  remarked,  that  the  refraction  and  effects  of  the 
•ouur  beam  offer  an  analogy  to  the  agencies  of  electricity.  In  the  voltaic 
circuit,  the  maximum  of  heat  seems  to  be  at  the  positive  pole,  where  the 
power  of  combining  with  oxygen  is  given  to  bodies,  and  the  agency  of  rendering 
bodies  inflammable  is  exerted  at  the  opposite  surface ;  and  similar  chemical 
effects  are  produced  by  negative  electricity,  and  by  the  most  refrangible  rays  of 
the  solar  beam.  In  s^eneral,  in  nature,  the  efiects  of  the  solar  rays  are  very 
compounded.  Healthy  vegetation  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  solar 
beams,  or  of  light;  and  whilst  the  heat  gives  fluidity  and  mobility  to  the 
vegetable  juices,  chemical  effects  likewise  are  occasioned — oxygen  is  separated 
from  them,  and  inflammable  compounds  formed.  Plants  deprived  of  light 
become  white,  and  contain  an  excess  of  saccharine  and  aqueous  particles,  and 
flowers  owe  the  variety  of  their  hues  to  the  influence  of  the  solar  beams.  Even 
animals  require  the  presence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  their  colours  seem 
materially  to  depend  upon  the  chemical  influence  of  these  rays ;  a  comparison 
between  the  polar  and  tropical  animals,  and  between  the  parts  of  their  bodies 
exposed,  and  those  not  exposed  to  light,  shows  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
Lifht  is  produced  in  several  natural  operations,  most  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  this  place.      If  two  pieces  of  quarts  be  nibbed  together,  light  is 
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produced  even  under  water.  Atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  quickly  and  violently 
compressed  in  a  glass  83rringe,  or  a  glass  ball  filled  with  the  latter,  and  suddenly 
oroken  in  vacuo,  produces  hght.  Light  accompanies  intense  heat  Air  heated 
1|>  to  900O  Fahr.  and  made  to  fall  on  pieces  of  metal,  earth,  &:c.  communicates 
lo  them  the  power  of  radiating  liffht  The  flame  exhibited  in  the  burning  of 
charcoal  and  phosphorus  is  merely  the  ignition  of  the  solid  particles  of  these 
oodies.  At  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature,  about  800<>  o^  Fahr.,  all  solid 
bodies  begin  to  give  out  light,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  vacuo  by 
transmitting  voltaic  electricity  through  a  metallic  wire.  The  phosphorescence 
of  minerals  is  another  source  of  light.  If  fluor  spar  be  coarsely  pounded  and 
placed  upon  a  mass  of  iron  heated  below  redness,  it  will  give  out  a  beautiful 
green  light ;  this  property  is  possessed  by  quartz,  topaz,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
a  variety  of  other  minerals.  There  is  also  a  class  of  bodies  called  solar 
phosphoric,  which  emit  light  upon  exposure  to  any  highly  luminous  body ;  the 
most  powerful  of  these  is  a  compound  discovered  by  Canton.  If  three  parts  of 
calcined  oyster  shells  in  powder  are  mixed  with  one  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and 
the  mixture  rammed  into  a  crucible,  and  ignited  for  half  an  hour,  we  shall  find 
that  the  bright  parts,  on  exposure  to  the  sun-beam,  or  to  the  common  daylight, 
or  to  an  electric  explosion,  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  shining  in  the  dark  so  as 
to  render  visible  the  figures  on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch.  After  a  while  they 
will  cease  to  shine ;  but  if  the  powder  be  kept  in  a  well  corked  phial,  a  new 
exposure  to  the  sun-beam  will  restore  the  luminescence.  When  an  electric 
discharge  is  transmitted  along  the  surfaces  of  certain  bodies,  a  somewhat  durable 
phosphorescence  is  occasioned ;  thus^> 

Sulphate  of  barytes  gives  a  bright  green  light. 

Acetate  of  potash      .     .     .  brilliant  green  light. 

Succinic  acid ditto,  more  durable. 

Loaf  sugar ditto. 

Selenite ditto,  but  transient. 

Rock  crystal red,  and  then  white. 

Quartz dull  white  light. 

Borax faint  green  light. 

Boracic  acid bright  green  light. 

Canton's  pyrophoroiis  produces  more  light  by  this  treatment  than  any  other 
body,  but  nearly  every  native  mineral,  except  metallic  ores  and  metals,  become 
luminous  by  an  electric  explosion.  Light  is  also  emitted  in  certain  chemical 
changes,  where  no  sensible  heat  is  perceived.  Marine  animals,  both  living  and 
dead,  emit  light ;  as  the  shell  fish  called  phoUu^  the  jnedasa  p/tosphoreaj  and 
other  molluscs.  When  deprived  of  life,  marine  fishes  in  general  seem  to  abound 
in  this  kind  of  light ;  among  insects,  also,  several  species  oifulaora,  or  lantern- 
fly,  and  of  lampyris,  or  glow-worm.  Rotten  wood  and  peat  earth  also  emit  light 
copiously.  This  luminous  matter  may  be  separated  from  the  bodies  of  animals 
by  immersing  them  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  saline  solutions;  one  part  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  eight  of  water  is  the  most  convenient  menstruum  for 
this  purpose.  Fresh  water,  spirit  of  wine,  and  dilute  acids,  destroy  the  luminous 
property  altogether,  while  a  gentle  heat,  and  oxygen  gas,  increase  the  brightness 
of  the  phosphorescence. 

The  next  important  agent  in  chemical  investigations  is  heai.  Many  chemists 
have  considered  heat  or  caloric  as  a  material  substance,  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  all  other  kinds  of  matter ;  but  recent  investigations  seem  to 
put  it  and  light  upon  the  same  ground,  and  show  them  to  be  but  certain  states 
of  matter,  brought  about  by  the  undulations  of  an  exceedingly  subtile  ether, 
which  is  considered  to  fill  all  the  space  in  the  universe  not  occupied  bv  other 
matter.  Heat  appears  to  be  an  antagonist  principle  to  attraction ;  while  the 
latter  binds  together,  the  former  tends  to  separate,  the  parts  of  bodies,  first 
expanding  them,  then  reducing  them  to  the  liquid  state,  and  finally  to  that 
of  gas  or  vapour.  Sometimes  it  decomposes  a  body,  separating  it  into  its 
proximate  or  ultimate  elements :  so  powerful,  indeed,  is  heat,  as  a  repulsive 
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agent,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  ihe  temperature  of  the  globe  were 
■ufficiently  increased,  every  ^oIicl  mass  on  its  surface  would  become  uquid,  and 
every  liquid  assume  the  state  of  vapour.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  con- 
sequence in  the  different  states  of  the  same  body  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
flurface.  Thus  some  bodies,  as  butter,  oil,  water,  &c,  which  exist  only  as  solids 
at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  are  perfectly  liquid  at  the  equator.  Ether,  which  is 
a  liquid  in  this  latitude,  can  only  exist  as  a  vapour  in  tne  torrid  regions  of  the 
earth.  Mercury  also,  which  we  see  always  in  the  liquid  state,  may,  by 
exposure  to  the  intense  cold  of  a  northern  sky,  be  converted  into  a  solid 
metal  like  lead.  The  most  immediate  and  general  effect  of  heat  is  expansion. 
If  a  poker  or  an  iron  ball  be  placed  in  a  fire,  it  becomes  heated,  and  assumes  that 
state  which  is  called  ignition  ;  at  which  time  its  temperature  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  fUel.  In  like  manner,  if  a  cup  of  cold  water  be  placed 
within  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  the  two  speedily  become  of  the  same  temperature, 
the  one  giving  out  caloric,  and  the  other  receiving  it.  If  now  either  of  these 
bodies  that  have  changed  their  temperature  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
changed  its  bulk  also.  This  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  and  their  consequent 
contraction  by  cold,  are  facts  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  arts.  The  amount 
of  expansion  in  different  substances  by  a  known  increase  of  temperature,  has 
therefore  been  carefully  studied,  and  a  variety  of  results,  more  or  less  accurate, 
have  been  obtained  by  different  experimentalists.  The  property  of  expansion 
by  heat,  and  contraction  by  cold,  appears  to  belong  to  nearly  all  bodies  upon 
which  experiments  have  been  made ;  at  least  in  that  class  of  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  mineral  kingdom,  for  among  vegetables  the  effects  of  heat  are  so 
mixed  with  other  effects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Some  minerals, 
too,  as  clay,  and  several  metallic  substances,  have  been  considered  as  excep- 
tions to  the  general  law  ;  but  a  more  minute  investigation  has  shown  that  they 
are  only  apparent.  Clay  contracts  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  mois- 
ture, and  the  incipient  fusion  that  occurs ;  and  some  of  the  metals,  as  iron, 
bismuth,  antimony,  in  fusion,  expand  in  the  act  of  setting  or  solidifying,  but 
afterwards  contract  as  they  cool.  The  force  with  which  bodies  expand  is  so 
great  as  to  overcome  every  resistance  that  is  opposed  to  it.  The  general  fact 
of  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat  may  be 
seen  by  taking  a  metal  cylinder  a  b  that  will  just 
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fit  into  a  gauge  c  d,  and  pass  through  a  circular 
hole  e  when  cold.  When  made  red  hot,  it  will 
be  found  to  much  enlarged  as  to  be  incapable  of 
passing  through  the  hole,  or  fitting  into  the 
gauge,  thus  proving  that  it  has  been  enlarged  in 
all  its  dimensions.  The  cubic  or  solid  expan- 
aion  is  always  three  times  greater  than  the 
linear.  For  example,  if  the  expansion  of  a  rod 
of  Bteel  be  one-tenth  of  its  length,  the  whole 
expansion  will  be  three-tenths  of  its  bulk.  The 
expansion  of  liquids  may  be  made  evident  by  filling  a  Florence  fiask,  or  any 
bottle  with  a  narrow  neck,  with  cold  water,  and  then  applying  heat  to  it ;  the 
fluid  will  soon  be  observed  to  flow  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  in  consequence 
of  its  increased  bulk.  This  fact  is  also  familiarly  illustrated  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  tea-kettle,  which,  if  it  be  quite  filled  with  cold  water,  will  be  unable  to 
contain  the  increased  bulk  occasioned  by  heat,  and  will  consequently  discharee 
a  portion  of  its  contents  over  the  hearth  long  before  the  water  reaches  ita 
bouing  point.  The  expansion  of  air  may  be  shown  by  a  similar  apparatus.  If 
the  flask  full  of  air  be  inverted  with  its  mouth  under  water,  and  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  or  candle  be  applied  to  it,  the  air  will  be  expmded,  and  will  be  seen 
escaping  fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  flask  in  large  buobles.  If  the  flame  be 
removed,  the  air  will  cool,  gradually  contract  its  dimensions,  and  the  water 
will  rush  up  into  the  vessel  to  fill  the  space  vacated  by  the  air.  The  expansion 
of  solid  bodies  is  ascertained  by  what  is  called  a  pyrometer,  for  the  construction 
of  which  see  its  name.  The  most  general  facts  connected  with  expansion  are 
at  follows : — 1.  Nearly  all  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  are  expanded  by  heat,  and 
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contracted  by  cold;  and  of  these,  the  gases  arc  most  expansible,  and  solid 
bodies  least  2.  Different  solids  and  liquids  are  differently  expanded  by  the 
same  degree  of  heat,  but  gases  and  vapours  are  equally  and  equably  expanded 
by  equal  portions  of  heat.  3.  In  the  same  body,  whether  soHd  or  liquid,  the 
expansion  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  is  greater  at  higher  than  at  lower  tem- 
peratures ;  but  in  gases  and  vapours,  the  expansions  are  equal,  by  equal  addi- 
tions of  heat  at  all  temperatures.  4.  The  expansion  of  atmospheric  air,  gases, 
and  vapours,  not  in  contact  with  the  liquids  from  which  they  have  been  gene- 
ri^ed,  is  equal  to  one  four  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  the  bulk  they  occupy  at 
32®  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  absolute  dilatation  in  length  of  several 
of  the  most  generally  used  substances,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Glass  tube 


Platina 


Iron 
Steel 
Gold 


Copper 


1148 

i_ 

1131 

1 

946 

807 
I 

082 
_1^ 

583 


Brass 
Silver 
Tin 
Lead 

Zinc 


Glass  from  32o  to  2]2o  of  the  thermometer 


Ditto    212   to  392 
Ditto    392   to  572 


1 

535 

534 
_l_ 

402 
J_ 
351 

340 


110 
1 

1080 
1 

987 


Expansion  of 
1 


Alcohol 

Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.4) 

Fixed  oils 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  .  . 
Sulphuric  ether  .  .  . 
Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1 .85) 


0 
0 

_l 

12 

1 

14 

i_ 

14 

1 

17 


liquids  in  htdk. 

Muriatic  acid  (sp.gr.  1 . 1 37) 

Water  saturated  with  salt 

Water 

Mercury 

Apparent     expansion     of 
mercury  in  glass  .     .     . 


1 

17 

I 

20 

1 

22 
1 

55 

04 


One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  expansibility  of  liquids,  is  in 
the  construction  of  the  thermometer,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  closed  tube, 
containing  a  liquid,  the  expansion  of  which  can  be  conveniently  observed.  To 
construct  a  thermometer,  a  glass  tube  of  very  small  bore  is  usually  taken,  and 
a  bolb,  elobular,  cylindrical,  or  conical,  is  blown  at  one  end,  which  bulb  and 
part  of  Uie  tube  are  then  filled  with  perfectly  pure  mercury.  The  tube  must 
ttien  be  hermetically  sealed  by  melting  the  top  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe  flame. 
Previous  to  closing  the  top,  however,  the  mercury  must  be  exposed  to  heat  so 
as  to  completely  ml  the  tube ;  and  while  the  tube  is  full,  the  sealing  must  be 
effected.  When  the  mercury  cools,  the  surface  will  subside,  and  a  vacuum  will 
be  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  The  thermometer  is  then  complete, 
except  its  graduation ;  tnis  is  accomplished  as  follows : — ^The  bulb  is  to  be  plunged 
into  snow  or  ice  that  is  just  melting,  and  a  mark  made  on  the  tube  at  tne  point 
at  which  the  mercury  stands ;  this  is  called  ihe  freezing  point ;  and  in  the  thermo- 
meters common  in  this  country,  called  Fahrenheit's  (from  the  inventor's  name), 
it  is  marked  32^.  The  tube  must  next  be  placed  in  boilmg  water,  or  its  steam, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of  the  mercury  may  be  exposed  to  heat  When 
the  mercury  has  risen  and  is  stationary,  another  mark  must  be  made ;  this 
denotes  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  is  marked  21 2^.  The  space  between 
the  boiling  and  freezing  points  must  next  be  divided  into  180  equal  parts,  and 
the  eraduation  is  complete.  In  the  centigrade  thermometer  used  in  France, 
the  nreezing  point  is  marked  O^,  and  the  boiUng  point  lOOo,  the  intervals  being 
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divided  into  100  equal  parts  or  degrees.  One  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  there- 
fore equal  to  four-ninths  of  the  centigrade ;  and  one  of  the  centigrade  to  nine- 
fourths,  or  21°  Fahrenheit.  This  is  but  a  brief  and  general  view.  For  further 
information,  see  Thermometer. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  fluidity  is  the  result  of  heat  Every  solid 
may  be  liquefied ;  and  many  of  them,  as  well  as  liquids,  may  be  vaporized  at 
a  certain  elevation  of  temperature ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  every 
known  liquid  may  be  solidified  iif  we  possessed  the  means  of  sufficiently 
reducing  the  tempcratiure.  Several  of  the  gases,  by  the  united  operation  of 
cold  and  pressure,  have  already  been  reduced  to  the  fluid  state,  and  nearly  every 
known  liquid  may  be  frozen.  The  temperature  at  which  a  solid  body  assumes  the 
liquid  state  is  called  its  fusing  or  meltmg  point.  If  the  substance  be  ordinarily 
in  the  liquid  state,  this  point  will  be  its  freezing,  concreting,  or  congealing  point. 
Tlie  concreting  or  congealing  temperatures  of  various  substances  will  be  &und 
in  the  following  table  : — 

Deg.  Deg. 


Sulphuric  ether 46 

Liquid  ammonia      ....  46 

Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.424)      .  45.5 

Ditto        (sp.  gr.  1.329)      .  2.4 

Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1 .8376)  1 

Common  salt  25  -f  water  75  .  4 

Ditto  22.2  4- ditto  77.8.  7.2 

Oil  of  turpentine     ....  14 

Strong  wines 20 

Blood 25 

Common  salt4.16  +  wate.  9.584  9.7.5 

Milk no 

Water 32 

Olive  oil 36 


Sulph.  and  phos.,  equal  parts     40 
Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.78)  .     46 

Tallow       92 

Phosphorus 108 

Spermaceti 112 

Potassium 136.4 

Yellow  wax 142 

White  wax 155 

Sodium 194 

Sulphur 218 

Tin        442 

Bismuth 476 

Lead 612 

Zinc 680 


The  temperature  at  which  bodies  melt  is  fixed,  but  the  congealing  point  is 
modified  by  circumstances.  Many  liquids  may  be  cooled  considerably  below 
their  usual  freezing  points,  before  they  assume  the  solid  state.  This  is  the  case 
with  water,  which  may  be  cooled  10^,  or  even  20^  below  its  congealing  point 
without  freezing ;  but  if  a  small  spicula  of  ice  be  dropped  into  it,  or  the  water 
caused  to  vibrate,  it  will  instantly  solidify.  The  same  phenomena  occur  with 
saline  solutions.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  cooled 
to  50*  under  a  film  of  oil,  and  it  will  remain  liquid,  and  bear  to  be  moved 
about  in  the  hand  without  any  change ;  but  if  the  vessel  containing  it  be  placed 
on  a  vibrating  table,  crystallization  will  instantly  take  place.  One  remarkable 
fact  attends  the  cooling  of  bodies  below  their  usual  freezing  point ;  viz.  at  the 
instant  solidification  occurs,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  rises  to  the  proper 
freezing  point  Thus,  if  a  portioii  of  water  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  2lo, 
the  liquid  will  cool  and  remain  fluid  at  this  temperature,  till,  by  touching  it 
with  a  piece  of  ice,  or  causing  it  to  vibrate,  we  make  it  freeze,  when  it  instantly 
rises  to  32*^,  or  ll^  above  the  surrounding  medium.  This  curious  fact  was  first 
explained  by  Dr.  Black,  and  gave  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latent  heat  or 
caloric  of  fluidity  of  bodies.  Dr.  Black  suspended  two  glass  globes,  of  the  same 
size,  near  each  other ;  the  one  filled  with  ice  at  32^,  the  oUier  with  water  at 
33^:  in  half  an  hour  the  water  had  risen  to  40<>,  but  it  took  ten  hours  and  a 
half  to  liquefy  the  ice,  and  heat  the  resulting  temperature  to  40o.  In  this 
experiment  we  observe  that  7®  of  heat  entered  the  globe  in  1  half-hour,  but 
21  half-hours  were  required  to  melt  the  ice  and  raise  its  temperature  to  40o. 
If  from  the  product  7  X  21  =  147°,  we  subtract  7®,  which  the  water  was  above 
330,  we  have  140°  as  the  measure  of  a  quantity  of  heat  that  has  entered  the  sub- 
stance without  being  appreciable  by  the  thermometer.  Another  simple  experi- 
ment, showing  the  same  result,  is  made  by  mixing  a  pound  of  pulverized  ice 
at  320,  with  a  pound  of  water  heated  to  172o ;  the  ice  is  instantly  melted,  but 
the  temperature  is  only  32<>.  Here,  then,  140°  of  heat  have  disappeared  with- 
out raising  the  temperature.    From  this  circumstance,  the  quantity  of  heat  that 
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Zinc 493 

Tin       500 

Bismuth 550 


always  disappears  when  a  body  assumes  a  fluid  state,  is  called  latent  heaty  or 
caloric  of  fluidity.     The  latent  heat  of  difierent  substances  varies,  as  may  be 
teen  in  the  following  table  by  Dr.  Irvine  :  — 
•     Sulphur 143i>8 

Spermaceti 145 

Lead 162 

Bees*  wax 175 

The  quantity  of  heat  that  disappears  in  the  liquefaction  of  solids,  explains  the 
origin  of  that  cold  which  always  accompanies  solution,  and  enables  us  to  apply 
the  process  of  artificial  cooling  by  what  are  termed  treezxng  mixtures.  Snow 
and  salty  when  rapidly  mixed,  dissolve  and  produce  a  reduction  of  temperature 
equal  to  38®.  The  more  rapid  the  liquefaction  the  greater  the  cold ;  hence,  if 
the  snow  and  salt  be  placed  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  and  a  glass  tube  containing 
water  be  immersed  in  it,  the  water  in  a  few  seconds  will  be  found  frozen.  The 
solution  of  all  crystallized  salts  is  attended  with  a  depression  of  temperature, 
which  in  general  increases  with  the  solubility  of  the  smt ;  the  like  occurs  with 
certain  metals.  If  a  solid  amalgam  of  bismuth  be  mingled  with  a  solid  amalgam 
of  lead,  they  become  fluid,  and  the  thermometer  sinks.  A  variety  of  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  frigorific  effects  of  difierent  mixtures,  some  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  following  table,  abridged  from  Mr.  Walker's  Experiments  on 
Frigorific  Mixtures, 


1.  Frigorific  Mixtures  without  Ice, 

Mi  stores. 

1 

i    Part*. 

1 

Thermometer  tiukt. 

Degrr« 

of  cold 

prodacetl 

Muriate  of  ammonia     .     . 
Nitrate  of  potash     .     .     . 
Water 

I 

1     16 

From  50o  to  lOo- 

40 

Sulphate  of  soda      .     .     . 
Diluted  nitric  acid   .     .     . 

3 
2 

From  50  to  3. 

53 

Nitrate  of  ammonia     .     . 
Water 

1 
1 

From  50  to  4. 

46 

Sulphate  of  soda .... 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .    . 

5 

4 

From  50  to  3. 

47 

2.  Frigi 

wific  M 

Ixturcs  with  Ice. 

1 

Snow  or  pounded  ice    .     . 
Muriate  of  soda  .... 

2 

1 

From  any  temperature  to  5. 

62 

_ 

72 
53 

Snow 

Diluted  nitric  acid  .     .     . 

7 
4 

From  32  to  30. 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime  .... 

4 
5 

From  32  to  40. 

Snow. 

Muriate  of  lime  .... 

2 
3 

From  15  to  68. 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .     . 

8 
10 

From  68  to  91. 

23 

Similar  phenomena  to  those  that  take  place  in  liquefaction,  occur  in  vapor- 
izing any  liquid.     If  a  vessel  of  water  be  placed  over  the  fire,  a  sound  is  pro- 
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duced  by  the  successive  vaporization  and  condensation  of  the  particles  in 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  tne  vessel.  As  the  liquid  increases  in  heat,  the 
sound  becomes  louder  till  it  terminates  in  ebullition.  At  this  point  the  tem- 
perature ceases  to  rise,  and  remains  stationary  till  the  whole  of  the  liquid  is 
evaporated.     To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed  in  vapourizing  a 

fiven  quantity  of  water,  Dr.  Black  set  a  tin  cup  full  of  water  at  50*  on  a  red 
ot  iron  plate ;  in  4  minutes  it  reached  the  boiling  point,  and  in  20  minutes 
more  it  was  all  boiled  off.  From  50o  to  212*  the  rise  is  162o,  which  was  gained 
in  4  minutes ;  but  it  took  five  times  as  long  to  be  converted  into  vapour ;  hence 
162  X  5=810*  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that  disappears,  or  is  rendered  latent  in 
the  conversion  of  water  into  steam.  By  subseauent  experiments,  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  is  found  to  be  967*,  or  1 ,000*.  The  point  at  which  liauids  emit 
vapour  of  equal  tension  with  the  atmosphere,  which  is  their  true  boihng  point, 
diners  in  different  liquids,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 

Boiling  poioU. 

Ether  (spec  grav.  0.7365,  at  48*) 100 

Alcohol  (spec.  grav.  0.813) 173.5 

Nitric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.500) 210 

Water 212 

Saturated  solution  of  sea  salt 224 

Muriatic  acid  (.spec.  grav.  1.094) 232 

Ditto  (spec.  grav.  1.  J  6) 220 

Oil  of  turpentine 316 

Sulphuric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.3) 240 

Ditto  (spec.  grav.  1.848) 600 

Phosphorus 554 

Sulphur        570 

Linseed  oil 640 

Mercury 656 

The  boiling  point  of  the  same  liquid  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
also  with  the  vessel  the  liquid  is  boiled  in.  Thus,  in  silver,  the  boiling  point 
was  found  to  be  21 1.775*,  in  common  earthenware,  213.8*,  at  the  mean  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  whole  of  the  pressure  be  removed,  liquors  will  boil 
and  assume  the  vaporous  state  at  124*  below  their  ordinary  boiling  points. 
Thus  water  will  boil  in  vacuo  at  88*,  instead  of  212*  ;  and  alcohol,  at  49*.  On 
this  principle  Dr.  Wollaston  constructed  his  thermometric  barometer,  for  mea- 
suring heights.  He  found  that  a  difference  of  1*  in  the  boiling  point  of  water 
is  occasioned  by  a  difference  of  pressure  equal  to  0.589  of  an  inch  on  the 
barometer.  If  water  be  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  or  under  extraordinary  pres- 
sure, its  temperature  may  considerably  exceed  212o;  and  as  the  steam  will  be 
always  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid,  and  will  have  its  elasticity 
increased  by  heat,  the  vapour  produced  will  considerably  exceed  the  atmo- 
sphere in  elasticity,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  Mgh  pressure  steam.  At  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  vapour  thai  rises  will  have  sufficient  elasticity  to 
balance  two-tenths  of  an  inch  of  mercury  in  the  barometer;  at  212*  it  equals 
the  atmospheric  pressure  (about  30  inches).  Its  elasticity  at  some  other  tem- 
peratures is  stated  in  the  following  table : — 

Temperatare.  Pressore. 

40 0.25  inches. 

80 I.Ol 

100 1.86 

135 5.07 

170 12.05 

205 25.00 

212 30.00  =1  atmosphere. 

248 60.00  =2       duto. 

273 90.00  =3       ditto. 

290  ........  120.00=4       ditto. 

305 150.56=5       ditto. 
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A  pint  of  water  at  40o»  on  being  converted  into  steam,  forms  1 ,694  pints ;  or 
in  round  numbers,  1  cubic  inch  of  water  will  form  1,728  inches,  or  1  cubic 
foot  of  steam.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  about 
1,000°.  Tliis  may  be  ascertained  by  evaporating  a  given  weight  of  water,  and 
condensing  it  into  a  known  weight 
of  cold  water.  This  may  be  illu»- 
trated  by  an  apparatus  similar  to 
the  annexed  cut  A  given  weight 
of  water  may  be  evaporated  from 
the  vessel  a,  the  vapour  of  which 
will  pass  along  the  pipe  c,  and  be 
conoensed  in  the  water  in  b.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  steam  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  b  six  or  seven  times 
more  than  an  equal  weight  of 
boiling  water  would  do.  By  ex- 
perimenting in  this  manner,  Dr. 
Ure  has  ascertained  the  latent 
heat  of  several  vapours,  as  in  the  annexed  table  : — 


•t 


ft 


It 


u 


L::(ent  heat. 

1000 

457 

312.9 


Vapour  of  water  at  its  boiling  point  .... 
alcohol  (spec.  grav.  825)  .... 
ether  (boiling  point  112)       .     .     . 

petroleum 183.8 

oil  of  turpentine 18t3,8 

nitric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.494)      .     .       550 
liquid  ammonia  (spec.  grav.  0.978) .       865.9 
vinegar  (spec.  grav.  1 .007)      .     .     .       903 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  different  bodies  require  different 
ouantities  of  heat  to  enable  them  to  assume  the  vaporous  state.  An  analogous 
tact  is,  that  different  bodies  require  very  different  quantities  of  heat  to  elevate 
their  temperatures  a  given  number  of  degrees.  If  a  pound  of  water  at  60o  be 
mixed  with  a  pound  of  oil  at  90^  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  70^  instead 
CKf  the  mean  75o.  And  conversely,  if  a  pound  of  water  at  90°  be  mixed  with 
a  pound  of  oil  at  60**,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  80o.  In  the  first 
experiment  we  see  that  the  oil  lost  20°,  while  the  water  only  acquired  10°  ;  and 
in  the  second  the  oil  gained  20°,  while  the  water  lost  only  10°.  Hence  the 
specific  heat  of  water  is  double  that  of  oil ;  or  the  same  quantity  of  heat  that 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  oil  20°,  will  only  raise  that  of  water  10°.  The 
same  fact  may  be  shown  by  placing  mercury,  oil,  and  water,  in  an  oven ;  the 
mercury  will  be  first  heated,  next  the  oil,  and  lastly,  the  water.  An  important 
practical  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  heat  is  afforded  by  atmospheric 
air.  The  specific  heat  of  air  diminishes  more  slowly  than  its  specific  gravity. 
When  air  is  expanded  to  a  quadruple  volume,  its  specific  heat  is  0.540 ;  and 
when  expanded  to  eight  times  the  volume,  its  specific  heat  is  0.368.  The  den- 
sities 1)  it  it  g)  correspond  nearly  to  the  specific  heats  5,  4,  3,  2.  Hence  may 
be  explained  the  intense  cold  that  prevails  at  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and 
also  the  great  heat  developed  in  the  compression  of  gases.  A  compression 
equal  to  four-fiflhs  is  sufficient  to  ignite  tinder ;  and  if  a  S3rringe  of  glass  be 
used,  a  vivid  flash  of  li^ht  is  seen  to  accompany  the  compression. 

We  have  now  alluded  to  most  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  that  may  be  useful 
in  chemical  investigations,  except  those  which  relate  to  the  conduction  and 
radiation,  which  we  shall  briefly  illustrate. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  bar  of  iron,  as  a  poker,  be  placed  in  the  fire,  the 
beat  will  in  time  be  communicated  to  its  remote  end.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  that  a  hot  mass  of  iron,  or  a  vessel  of  hot  liquid  sus- 
pended in  a  room,  will  cradually  become  cooler  until  it  attains  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  medmm.     If  we  suppose  a  mass  of  iron,  heated  red  hot,  to 
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be  placed  on  a  metallic  pUlar  or  support,  in  a  still  room,  we  eliall  find  that  it 
will  lose  its  heat  in  three  distinct  ways.  1.  If  the  metallic  support  be  felt,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  hot,  and  we  may  consequently  infer  that  a  portion  of  the 
beat  has  been  conducted  away  by  its  means.  2.  If  the  hand  be  held  over  the 
hot  body,  considerably  above  it,  a  current  of  hot  air  will  be  perceived,  which 
must  convey  another  portion  of  caloric  from  the  hot  body.  3.  If  the  hand  be 
held  at  some  distance  from  the  side  of  the  body,  a  distinct  sensation  of  heat  will 
be  experienced ;  and  as  this  occurs  when  the  hot  body  is  inclosed  in  a  vessel 
exhausted  of  its  air,  it  is  manifestly  a  different  mode  of  cooling  from  the  other 
two :  in  fact,  a  variety  of  experiments  render  it  evident  that  the  heat  is  pro- 
jected from  the  hot  body  in  right  lines  on  every  side.  In  the  first  of  these 
modes  of  cooling,  the  heat  is  conducted  slowly  alon^  the  iron  bar,  which  is 
denominated  a  conductor  ;  and  the  process  is  called  the  conduction  of  heat. 
In  the  second,  the  heat  unites  with  the  particles  of  air,  and  renders  them  speci- 
fically lighter,  in  consequence  of  wliich  they  ascend,  and  another  stratum  of 
cooler  particles  descend  and  occupy  their  place ;  these  in  their  turn  become 
expanded  and  rise,  and  thus  a  constant  ascending  current  is  maintained. 
Caloric,  therefore,  is  conducted  from  bodies  in  two  ways ;  it  either  imparts  heat 
to  the  adjacent  particles,  which  impart  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  without  change 
of  place,  or  it  unites  with  the  aajacent  particles  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  is  conveyed  upwards  by  the  increased  levity  which  it  occasions.  The  third 
method  of  cooling  in  which  the  caloric  is  projected  from  the  body  in  right 
lines,  is  called  the  radiation  of  caloric.  The  communication  of  heat  by  con- 
tact is  manifest  in  solids  and  liquids,  although  in  the  latter  it  is  chiefly  propar 
gated  by  the  ascent  of  heated  particles.  If  difierent  solids  be  taken,  ana  have 
one  end  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  one  of  them  will  become  heated  in  a 
shorter  time  than  another.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  copper  or  iron  wire,  3  or  4 
inches  long,  be  held  in  the  hand  by  one  end,  while  a  spirit  lamp  is  applied  to 
the  other,  it  will  soon  become  so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable ;  while  a  glass  tube,  in 
similar  circumstances,  may  be  held  within  an  inch  of  the  flame  with  little 
inconvenience.  The  difierence  in  the  facility  with  which  heat  is  transmitted 
through  bodies,  will  appear  from  the  following  table : — 

CondDcling  power.  CondaoUng  power. 


Gold 100 

Platinum     ....     98 

saver 97 

Copper 89 

Iron 37 

Zinc 36 


Tin 30 

Lead 18 

Marble 2.5 

Porcelain     .     .     .     .  1.25 

Brick  earth      ...  1 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat, 
though  even  among  them  there  are  striking  difierences.  The  different  kinds 
of  wood  have  very  little  conducting  power,  and  hence  are  well  adapted  for 
handles  to  vessels  that  are  exposed  to  heat.  Bodies  of  a  porous  or  spongy 
nature,  especially  fibrous  substances,  as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  fir,  &c.  are  the  wont 
conductors  of  heat ;  and  from  this  circumstance  derive  their  value  as  articles  of 
clothing.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  warmth  of  these  substances  is 
attributable  rather  to  the  impediments  they  offer  to  the  motion  of  the  air  than 
from  any  inherent  heat-retaining  power.  Confined  air  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat ;  and  if  a  Quantity  of  it  be  enclosed  among  the  interstices  of  the  fur, 
wool,  &c.  it  will  furnish  an  efiectual  barrier  to  the  egress  of  caloric.  On  this 
account  double  windows  and  doors  are  found  effectual  in  maintaining  an  equable 
temperature  in  our  apartments.  The  conducting  power  of  liquids  by  contact  is 
so  exceedingly  small,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  doubted  whether  they  conducted 
at  all.  Accurate  experiments  made  in  vessels  of  ice,  have,  however,  established 
the  fact  that  liquids  do  conduct  heat  downwards,  or  by  contact  of  their  particles. 
If  it  be  desirahle  to  heat  a  liquid,  it  is  well  known  that  the  heat  should  be 
applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  which  means  the  stratum  of  particles 
nearest  tlie  fire  becomes  lighter,  and  ascends,  being  forced  up  by  the  descent  of 
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the  colder,  and  therefore  heavier  parts.  This  process  continues  until  the  whole 
has  attained  that  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  liquid  hoils ;  the  same  occurs  in 
heating  a  confined  portion  of  air.  Any  circumstance  that  tends  to  impede  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  liquids  will  diminish  the  facility  with  which  they  arc 
heated  or  cooled.  Water-gruel,  soups,  and  other  thick  drinks,  retain  their  heat 
for  a  considerahle  time;  while  more  dilute  liquids  become  cooled  at  the  surface, 
the  cooler  parts  subside,  and  the  hot  ones  rise  and  come  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere;  these  become  cooled  and  sink,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on  till  the 
whole  attains  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  medium.  It  has  been 
long  known  that  the  sun's  rays  proceed  in  ri^ht  lines,  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  reflected  and  refracted  by  mirrors  and  lenses  so  as  to  produce  an  intense 
heat  In  like  manner,  if  an  iron  ball  be  heated  a  little  below  redness,  it  will 
be  found  to  emit  rays  of  heat  that  are  capable  of  being  reflected  and  re- 
firacted  in  a  similar  way.  If  two  concave  and  polished  metallic  mirrors 
be  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  and  at  about  eight  or  ten  feet  distant, 
(as  in  the  annexed  engraving,)  and  the  hot  iron  ball  be  placed  in  the 
focus  of  one,  as  at  a,  while  in  that  of  the  other  we  place  a  piece  of  phosphorus 
h,  resting  on  a  lump  of  charcoal,  or  any  bad  conductor,  in  a  few  seconds  the 
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phosphorus  will  inflame.  Now  to  produce  this  eflbct,  it  is  manifest  that  rays 
of  heat  must  have  emanated  firom  the  iron  bdl,  and  falling  on  the  nearer 
mirror,  must  have  been  reflected  to  the  second  mirror,  by  which  they  have  been 
concentrated  on  the  phosphorus.  In  this  experiment  we  observe  two  important 
facts,  (he  radiation  and  reflection  of  heat  Radiation  may  be  considerably 
modified  so  as  to  be  nearly  destroyed  by  an  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the 
radiating  body.  Instead  of  the  hot  ball,  Sir  John  Leslie  used  a  tin  cubic 
cannister  fiUed  with  hot  water ;  and  as  a  large  body  would  stop  the  return  of 
the  rays,  he  used  Only  one  mirror,  in  the  focus  of  which  he  placed  one  of  the 
balls  of  his  differential  thermometer,  as  here  represented.  Previous  to  placing 
the  cubic  canister  a  before  die  mirror  b,  its  four  vertical  sides  were  coated  with 
different  substances— one  witii  lamp-black,  another  with  China  ink,  a  third  with 


-.„  .^ 

— 


Iifaiglass,  whfle  the  fourth  was  left  naked,  presentmg  a  surface  of  polished  tin. 
When  this  vessel,  filled  with  hot  water,  was  presented  to  the  mirror,  the  ther- 
mometer c  immediately  indicated  an  increase  of  temperature,  var}'ing  according 
to  the  surface  presented ;  the  lamp-black  surface  depressed  the  liquid  of  the 
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thermometer  100°,  the  China  ink  88^  the  isinglass  80%  and  the  tin  12%  By  a 
variety  of  similar  experiments,  Professor  Leshe  obtained  the  results  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

Radiating  power. 


Lamp  black      .     . 
Water  (by  estimate) 
Writing  paper 
Resin .     .     . 
Sealing  wax 
Crown  glass 
China  ink 
Ice      .     .     . 


100 
100 
98 
96 
95 
90 
88 
85 


Isinglass  .  . 
Plumbago  .  . 
Tarnished  lead 
Mercury  .  , 
Clean  lead  .  . 
Iron  polished  . 
Tin  plate 


RafKatinn  power. 

.      .  80 

.      .  75 

.      .  45 

.     .  20 

.     .  19 

.  15 

.     .  12 


Gold,  silvei*,  copper  .     12 


The  nature  of  the  substance  is  not  the  only  circumstance  that  influences 
radiation.  In  general,  the  more  smooth  and  polished  the  surface,  the  more 
feeble  in  its  radiating  power.  If  the  surface  be  roughened  with  a  file,  or  other- 
wbe,  its  radiation  is  increased.  It  also  appears  that  the  radiation  occurs  not 
only  from  the  superficial  particles,  but  also  fi:t>m  those  immediately  beneath 
them.  With  one  coating  of  jelly  it  was  found  that  the  radiation  was  38*; 
while  a  film  of  the  same  substance,  four  times  thicker,  produced  a  depression 
of  54**.  When  the  thickness  of  the  coating  amounted  to  one-thousanath  part 
of  an  inch,  the  radiation  became  diminished.  If  the  same  radiating  suHace 
be  presented  to  difierent  mirrors,  we  shall  discover  the  differencea  in  the 
reflective  powers.  By  various  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  reflective  powers 
of  several  substances  were  found  to  be  as  follows : — 


Reflective  power. 

Brass 100 

Silver 90 

Tinfoil 85 

Black  tin     ....  80 

Steel       70 

Lead 60 


Reflective  power. 

Tin  foil  softened  with 
mercury  ....     10 

Glass 10 

Ditto  coated  with  wax 
or  oil 5 


If  we  compare  these  tables,  we  shall  find  generally  that  the  best  radiators  are 
the  worst  reflectors,  and  vice  versd.  It  may  easily  be  inferred,  that  those  bodies 
that  radiate  most  caloric,  when  heated  above  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  will  also  absorb  most  rapidly  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  supe- 
rior to  their  own.  In  the  experiment  with  the  lamp-black  surface  exposed  to 
the  mirror,  the  thermometer  indicated  a  temperature  of  1 00' ;  if,  however,  the 
fflass  ball  of  the  thermometer  be  covered  with  tin  foil,  the  indication  will  be  re- 
duced to  20*'.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  bright  side  of  the  canister  be  pre- 
sented, the  temperature  will  be  12**,  but  with  the  bulb  covered,  only  2^^  From 
these  experiments,  as  well  as  from  reasoning,  it  is  evident  that  the  absorptive 
power  is  equal  to  the  radiatine.  Connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  is  the 
efiect  of  screens.  When  a  thin  deal  board  was  placed  between  the  canister 
and  the  focal  ball,  the  thermometric  efiect  was  diminished,  and  this  diminution 
was  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  screen.  A  pane  of  glass  interposed 
reduced  the  efiect  of  radiation  firom  100"  to  20*.  The  reduction  was  greatest 
when  the  screen  was  most  distant  from  the  canister :  the  thinnest  gold  leaf 
stopped  the  whole  of  the  heat ;  in  general,  those  bodies  intercept  heat  most 
efiectuaUy  which  are  the  worst  radiators.  From  some  more  recent  experiments 
of  M.  de  la  Roche,  it  is  found  that  caloric  acquires  a  more  penetratmg  power 
as  it  proceeds  firom  a  source  of  higher  temperature.  A  curious  experiment  was 
made  by  the  Florentine  Acadenucians,  in  which,  instead  of  the  hot  canister, 
a  large  mass  of  snow  was  placed  before  thp  mirror  :  in  this  case  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature,  and  it  was  at  first 
inferred  that  rays  of  cold  emanated  from  the  snow  and  acted  on  the  ther- 
mometer ;  this  supposition  is,  however,  unnecessary,  for  it  may  easily  be  shown 
that  aU  bodies  radiate  heat  constantly.  Even  a  mass  of  ice  or  snow  may  have  its 
temperature  higher  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  will,  therefore,  produce  signs 
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of  heat  in  the  thermometer.  In  the  experiment  just  cited,  the  snow  radiates 
caloric  towards  the  mirror,  and  the  thermometer,  at  the  same  time,  radiates 
towards  it,  which  is  reflected  towards  the  snow.  If  the  snow  were  not  placed 
in  front  of  the  mirror,  the  thermometef  would  receive  as  much  caloric  as  it 
emits,  and  hence  its  temperature  would  remain  constant ;  but  as  the  temper- 
ature of  the  snow  is  lower  than  that  of  the  thermometer,  the  latter  receives  less 
than  it  imparts,  and  its  temperature  falls. 

Having  stated  the  most  important  general  facts  connected  with  heat,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  other  articles  in  the  work  for  more  particular  infor- 
mation, under  the  words  Expansion,  Thermometer,  Pyrometer,  Combustion, 
&c.  and  proceed  to  another  important  agent  in  chemical  research — electricity. 

If  a  glass  tube,  or  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  be  briskly  rubbed  with  a  dry  silk 
handkerchief,  and  then  presented  towards  small  pieces  of  paper,  feathers,  or 
ffold  leaf,  it  will  first  attract  and  then  repel  them.  Or  if  a  glass  tube  be  taken 
m  one  hand,  and  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  in  the  other,  and  each  be  rubbed,  then 
if  the  glass  rod  be  brought  near  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  floating  in  the  air,  it  will 
first  attract,  and  afterwards  repel  it.  While  the  gold  leaf  is  repelled  by  the 
excited  tube,  if  the  sealing  wax  be  brought  near,  the  leaf  will  be  attracted,  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  bodies  electrified  by  glass  will  be  attracted  by  the  wax, 
and  vice  vend.  Bodies  that  are  electrified  by  glass  are  said  to  be  positively  or 
Titreously  electrified ;  and  bodies  submitted  to  excited  wax  are  callea  negatively, 
or  resinously  electrified,  if  either  of  the  tubes  are  well  excited,  and  a  finger 
be  presented  to  it,  a  crackling  noise  will  be  heard,  and  in  the  dark,  sparks  of 
light  will  be  seen  issuing  from  the  tube ;  these  are  termed  electric  sparks.  If 
to  the  further  end  of  the  excited  tube  a  brass  ball  be  attached  by  a  wire,  the 
ball  will  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  tube  itself;  but  if  it  be  connected  by 
means  of  silk,  the  electric  virtues  will  not  pass  into  it.  From  this  circumstance 
bodies  have  been  divided  into  conductors  and  nonconductors.  Some  bodies 
conduct  or  permit  the  passage  of  electricity  more  readily  than  others ;  hence 
arises  tlie  distinction  of  good  and  bad  conductors.  The  following  table  contains  a 
lift  of  conducting  substances  in  the  order  of  their  conducting  power. 


Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Platinum. 

CharcoaL 

Plumbago. 

Strong  acid. 

Soot,  and  lamp  black. 

Metallic  ores. 

Metallic  oxides. 


Dilute  acid. 

Saline  solutions. 

Animal  fluid. 

Water. 

Ice  and  snow  above  0". 

Living  vegetables. 

Living  animals. 

Flame. 

Smoke. 

Vapour. 

Salts. 

Rarefied  air. 

Dry  earths. 

Massive  minerals. 


The  nonconductors  or  insulators  are  as  follows : — 


Shell  lac. 

Amber. 

Resins. 

Sulphur. 

Wax. 

Asphaltum. 

Glass,  and  all  vitrified  bodies. 

Raw  iilk. 

Bleached  sUk. 

Dyed  silk. 

Wool,  hair,  and  feathers. 

Dry  gases. 


Dry  paper  and  leather. 

Dry  woody  fibre. 

Porcelain. 

Marble. 

Massive  earthy  minerals. 

Camphor. 

Caoutchouc. 

Dry  chalk  and  lime. 

Phorohorus. 

Ice  (below  0«  Fahr.) 

Oils ;  the  densest  are  the  best. 

Dry  metallic  oxides. 


The  wont  inmlator*  differ  very  little  from  the  wont  conductors,  lo  that  the 
'  'it  be  caniidered  aa  one  terie*,  tn  which 
oppmed  to  the  paiHge  of  electric  power. 
The  best  conductor!  are  lametimei  called  nonelectria,  and  the  best  iiuulatora 
tUetrlct,  on  the  nippMitioD  that  only  the  latter  were  capable  of  producing 
electricity  by  friction,  Tbli  appear*  to  be  erroneoui,  aa  even  metallic  bodiei 
may  be  excited  if  they  are  held  by  a  noncouductor  to  prevent  the  electricity 
being  carried  away  aa  loon  t,%  produced.  A  limilar  mistake  was  originally 
nude  with  retpect  to  the  production  of  vitreoui  or  resinous  electricity.  It  waa 
thought  that  the  Mcae  body  always  produced  the  same  kind  of  electricity ;  but 
It  ii  now  known  that  this  dependi  on  the  nature  of  the  rubber.  In  all  case* 
where  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  if  the  one  become  vitreously  electrified, 
the  otiier  will  he  resinously  electrified.  In  the  following  table  the  several  sub- 
stances acquire  vitreous  electricity  when  rubbed  with  those  which  follow  Ihem, 
•nd  rtimoiii  when  rubbed  with  those  that  precede  them :  — 

The  skin  of  a  cat.  Paper. 

Polished  glass.  Silk. 

Woollen  stufl;  or  wonted. 

Feathers. 

Dry  wood. 

The  earlv  experimenters  used  only  the  glan  tube  for  tl 
trid^;    but  the  labour  and  insufficiency  of  this  process  aoon  gave  rise  to  ■ 
machine  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  elec- 
trical  machines   now   in   use, 
which  are  called  ^e^aU  ma- 
chmf,  and  the  cylindtr  miKkine. 
The  cylinder  machine  is  ibown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  in  which 
a  is  a  cylinder  of  glass,  mounted 
in  a  frame,  ao  as  to  be  turned  on 
its  axis  by  means  of  the  handle 
/.  At  eil  a  cushion  stuffed  with 
wool  or  bone-hair,  and  covered 
with  an  amalgam  of  three  peril 
of  mercury,  two  of  zinc,  and 
one   of  tin,  melted   together. 
Attached  to  the  cushion  i! 
piece  of  silk  c,  which  reaches 
over  the  cylinder  as  far  as  the 
prime  conductor  i.  Pbe  prime 
conductor  fi  is  a  cylinder   of 
tin  or  brass,  mounted  on  a  glass  leg  d,  and  ftimished  with  a  row  of  pointa  e 
tended  towards  the  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  etectnei^  gene- 
rated by  the  friction  of  the  cylinder  against    -i^ 
the  rubber.  The  cushion  is  mounted  on  a  glasa       *■ 
leg  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  lesinoua  elec- 
Incity ;    but  when  only  vitreous  electricity  is 
required,  a  chain  or  piece  of   wire  must  be 
attached  to  the  cushion.     The  principle  of  the 
plate  machine  is  preciseljr  similar  to  thii ;  but, 
instead  of  a  cylinder,  a  circular  glasa  plate  is 
mounted,  so  as  to  turn  on  an  axis  pawicK 
through  its  centre,  while  the  rubbers  are  applied 
□ear  its  circumference.   When  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  electricity  is  required  than  can  be  fur- 
nished by  sparks  from  the  prime  conductor, 
an  apparatus  is  used,  which,  from  having  been 
discovered  at  Leyden,  ia  cidled  the  Leydeu  Jar.    In  the  engravLig  a  repreieliti 
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■  gUw  jar  coated  irithin  and  without  with  tin  foil,  except  near  the  top ;  6  ii  a 
bliM  bul  connected  irith  the  inlerioi  coating  hy  means  of  a  bran  wire.  When 
the  knob  ( it  brought  near  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  ipwki 
pHi  into  the  JBc,  until  it  has  become  charged.  A  diuhareing  rod  e,  flirnuhed 
with  a  glaas  handle  d,  a  then  applied,  lo  that  one  ball  touciira  the  outer  coating, 
and  the  other  the  bras«  ball  b  ;  the  vhole  of  the  electricity  then  pasioi  from  the 
iniidB  to  the  outside  of  the  jar,  which  ii  then  aoid  to  be  dilcharged.  If,  inatead 
of  the  diichaiging  rod,  a  penon  applies  his  hands  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides 
of  the  jar,  the  electricity  puiea  through  him,  and  he  receives  an  eUetrie  ikoek. 
If  the  electricity  he  accumulated  in  a  Urge  jar,  or  if  several  jars  are  eonneeled, 
aa  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  they  form  an  electric  faAtlciy,  and  all  the  effecta 


,     _  ,  it.    If  electricity  be  |nssed 

tiirough  reiin,  (ili<'*P"i>t^'>  ether,  gunpowder,  &c.  it  inBames  them ;  it  will 
penetrate  a  thick  cud  or  a  quire  oT  paper ;  and  if  in  infiicient  quantity,  will 
destroy  life  in  an  eel,  rabbit,  dog,  &c.  Friction  is  not  the  only  means  of  pro- 
ducing electric  indications,  but  it  is  the  most  energetic;  and  when  we  nave 
occasion  to  test  the  presence  of  electricity  excited  by  other  means,  it  is  neceasaiy 
to  use  a  delicate  electrometer.     One  of  these,  tailed  Bennet's  electrometer, 

shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  consists  of  two  small  slips  

«f  gold  leaf  suspended  by  a  brass  wire  within  a  glaas  cylinder. 
In  ue  improTed  form  of  the  instrument  the  wire  whieb  carriei 
the  leave*  a  a  paasei  through  a  plug  of  silk  within  a  glass  lube 
b  in  the  cap  of  the  electrometer.  Bj  this  instrument  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive  that  electricity  is  excited  in  the  fusion  of 
inflammable  bodies,  in  evaporation,  in  the  disengagement  of 
gaa,  by  the  sudden  disruption  of  a  solid  body,  b^  change  of 
temperature,  by  contact  of  dissimilar  bodies.  This  latter  has 
been  considered  by  Volta  and  others  as  the  origin  of  voltaic 
electricity,  while  some  of  our  first  chemiats  consider  chemical 
action  to  be  the  primary  source  of  voltaic  energy.  Voltaic  elec-  t 
trieity  u  usually  procured  by  an  arrangement  of  copper  and 
line  plates,  called  a  voltaic  battery.  Tliere  are  different  forms  of 
Ihit  nrpit^'l*!  *"'  ***"  *'°""j  of  Cruikshank  is,  on  the  whole,  them 

This  conaUt*  ef  anumber i,^_^ 

ef  nnc  and  copperplates,  *" 

soldered  ti^ther  at  their 
edges,  and  cemented  into 
grooves  in  the  aides  of  a 
mahogany  trough.  To 
prepare  the  battery  for  ao- 
tisn,  a  liquid  consuting  of 
about  two  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  one  of  nitric 
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acid,  and  100  of  water,  should  be  poured  into  the  celli  till  they  are  nearly  full;  a 
wire  must  then  be  inserted  at  each  end  touching  the  outer  plates.  The  wire  con- 
nected with  the  zinc  plate  will  give  off  positive  electricity,  and  Uie  wire  attached 
to  tiie  copper  plate,  negative  electricity.  The  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery  is  a 
highly  important  agent  in  chemical  research,  both  from  its  energetic  decom- 
posing power,  and  from  the  intense  heat  which  it  produces.  If  the  two  wires  are 
of  platinum  or  gold,  and  are  inserted  into  a  glass  of  water,  the  water  will  be 
decomposed  into  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  the  oxygen  will  appear  at 
the  positive  wire,  and  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative  If  the  ends  of  the  nHres  dip 
into  two  separate  glasses  of  water,  and  a  finger  of  each  hand  be  immersed  in 
them,  a  slight  electric  shock  will  be  felt,  the  intensity  of  which  will  increase  with 
the  number  of  plates.  If  the  number  of  nlates  is  very  great,  or  if  of  large  dimen- 
sions, the  phenomena  are  beautiful  ana  striking.  The  battery  of  Uie  Royal 
Institution,  used  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  researches,  contained  2,000  pairs  of 
platesy  containing  a  surface  of  1 28,000  square  inches.  When  pieces  of  charcoal 
about  an  inch  long,  and  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  brought  within 
one-thirtieth  or  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  a  bright  spark  was  pro- 
duced, and  more  than  half  the  volume  of  the  charcoal  became  ignited  to  whiteness; 
and  by  drawing  back  the  points  a  little  from  each  other,  a  constant  discharge 
took  place  through  the  heated  air,  in  a  space  equal  at  least  to  four  inches,  pro- 
ducing a  most  brilliant  ascending  arch  of  light,  expanded  and  conical  in  the 
middle.  When  any  substance  was  introduced  into  this  arch,  it  instantly  became 
ignited.  Platinum  melted  in  it  like  wax  in  the  flame  of  a  common  candle. 
Quartz,  the  sapphire,  magnesia,  lime,  all  entered  into  fusion.  Fragments  of 
diamond,  and  points  of  charcoal  and  plumbago,  rapidly  disappeared  and  seemed 
to  evaporate  in  it,  even  when  the  connexion  was  made  in  a  receiver  exhausted 
by  the  air  pump ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  their  having  previously  under- 
gone fusion.  Copper  and  zinc  are  not  the  only  metals  proper  for  forming  a 
Slvanic  battery,  out  they  are  the  least  expensive.  The  following  tables  by  Sir 
,  Davy  will  famish  a  variety  of  combmations.  The  metal  first  named  is 
positive  in  reference  to  those  that  follow. 

With  Ordinary  Acids, 

Potassium  and  its  amalgams;  barium  and  its  amalgams;  amalgam  of  sine; 
line ;  amalgam  of  ammonium,  cadmium,  tin,  iron,  oismuth,  antimony,  lead, 
copper,  silver,  pidladium,  tellurium^  gold,  charcoal,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium. 

fVith  AlkaUne  Solutions, 

The  metals  of  the  alkali,  and  their  amalgams,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
silver,  palladium,  gold,  platinum,  &c. 

With  the  Solutions  of  Hydro-Sulphurets, 
Arrangements  consisting  of  one  Conductor  and  two  Imperfect  Conductors. 


Solution  of  sulphur  and  potash 

Copper. 

Nitric  acid. 

of  potash      .... 

S.lvcr. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

of  soda    

Lead. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Tin. 
Zinc. 

)  Any  solution  contain- 
i    ing  acid. 

Other  metals. 

Charcoal. 

The  most  splendid  effects  of  the  voltaic  battery  achieved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  were 
the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  as  potash,  soda,  baryta, 
strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia.     These  were  found  to  be  composed  of  a  brilliant 
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white  metal  combined  with  oxygen,  which  were  separated  and  exhibited  at  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  battery.  This  mode  of  decomposition,  arising  from  electric 
repulsion,  has  afforded  a  convenient  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  the  simple 
tuiMtances  for  the  convenience  of  study,  and  by  its  means  they  are  divided  into 
two  dassei.  The  first  consists  of  those  elements  which  are  attracted  from  their 
compounds  with  substances  of  the  other  class,  by  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic 

Ce;  and  as  bodies  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  attract  one  another,  they  have 
m  called  eledro-negative  bodies.  The  second  comprises  those  elements  that 
are  attracted  by  the  negative  pole,  which  are  therefore  termed  eltetro-potitive 
bodies.  Before  giving  a  list  of  the  simple  substances,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  theory  of  equivalents.  In  an  early  part  of  this  article  we  have 
stated  that  di£ferent  bodies  combine  in  proportions  that  are  fixed  with  regard  to 
each  other  in  a  given  compound.  We  may  now  observe  that  these  proportions 
are  definite  with  regard  to  every  other  substance  with  which  they  are  capable 
of  entering  into  composition,  so  that  there  are  certain  determinate  proportions 
of  all  bodies  which  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  their  powers  of  combining 
with  all  other  bodies.  Thus,  acetate  of  lead  is  a  compound  of  50  parts  of  acetic 
acid  and  112  parts  of  lead,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  White  vitriol,  or  sulphate 
of  line,  is  composed  of  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  41  parts  of  oxide  ofzinc. 
Now  these  proportions  are  all  equivalent  to  one  another,  and  if  the  numbers  are 
written  agamst  the  different  substances  as  follows,  we  can  at  once  perceive  the 
proportions  in  which  they  will  unite  in  any  new  combination. 

Sulphuric  acid 40 

Zinc  (oxide) 41 

Acetic  acid 50 

Lead  (oxide) 112 

Hie  same  equivalent  numbers  or  their  multiples  are  oreserved  in  every  possible 
combination  with  odier  bodies ;  and  when  any  boay  is  compounded  of  two 
simple  substances,  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  two  elements  will  give  the 
number,  denoting  the  proportion  in  which  it  will  combine.  Tlius  the  prime 
equivalent  of  hyarogen  is  1,  that  of  oxygen  8;  these  combine  to  form  water, 
the  equivalent  of  which  is  9.  The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  those 
substances  which  being,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  undecomposable,  are 
considered  as  simple  elementary  bodies,  classed  in  two  divbions,  and  having 
their  equivalent  or  combining  numbers  attached. 


Non-MelaUic, 


Elcctro-nefalive. 


Eqai- 
vaknts. 


...  .^         (Oxygen       .     .     .    . 
A*"f»"»- {Ch&e 

Bromine      .... 

Iodine 

Volatae. 

Fixed.        Y 


8 
36 

75 
124 


Electro- positive. 


Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 


Sulphur  .  . 
Phosphorus  . 
Selenium 

Carbon  .  . 
Silicon  .  . 
Boron      .    . 


Eqid- 
▼&lents. 


1 

14 


16 
12 
40 

6 
8 
6 
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Met4iUic  Elements, 


Electro-negatire. 


Eqai- 
▼alenti. 


Oxides  reducible  by 
mere  heat,  (fwble  me- 
tals). 


Do     not     decompose 
water  at  any  tempera-  / 
ture. 


V 


Decompose  water  at  a 
red  lieat 


Decompose  water  at 
atmospheric  temper- 
atures. Oxides,  caus- 
tic, {alkaline  meUds,) 


Decompose  water  below  I 
a  rea  heat,  but  oxides  J 
insipid.  {Earthy  me- ] 
taU).  ( 


Electro- positive. 


Mercury 
Silver    . 
Gold     . 
Platinum 
Palladium 
Rhodium 
Iridium 
Osmium 
Nickel  . 

Lead     . 

Tellurium 

Copper  . 

Bismuth 

Titanium 

Cobalt  . 

Cerium 

Uranium 

Antimony 

Columbium 

Tunssten   . 

Chr^um 

Molybdenum 

Arsenic 

Tin  .     . 

Iron 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Manganese 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Lithium 

Calcium 

Barium 

Strontium 

Maimesium 

Glu^num 

Yttrium 

Aluminum 

Zirconium 


Eqol- 
Talents 


200 

no 

200 
96 
56 
44 

? 

t 
30 

104 
29 
64 
71 
? 
? 
? 
? 
44 

144 
96 
28 
48 
38 

59 
28 
34 
56 
28 

40 
24 
10 
20 
70 
44 

12 
20 
34 
10 
? 


A  particular  description  of  the  properties  of  these  bodies,  with  the  compounds 
formed  by  their  union  with  each  otner,  will  be  found  under  the  initial  letter  of 
their  respective  names. 

CHIM£S.  A  piece  of  musical  mechanism  produced  at  equal  intervals  of 
time  by  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  against  a  series  of  bells.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  chime-barrel,  which  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  barrel  to  an 
organ.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  brass  in  small  clocks,  or  of  wood  in  church  clocks, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  hammers  that  strike  the  bells,  and  produce  a  change 
or  tune  by  means  of  pegs  inserted  into  certain  points  of  its  circumference  at 
measured  intervals. 

CHIMNEY.  An  aperture  or  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  and 
heated  air  from  a  furnace  or  fire-place,  and  for  producing  a  more  perfect  com- 
bustion by  determining  a  rapid  current  of  air  through  the  fuel.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  action  of  a  chimney  depends,  is,  tlutt  the  air  in  the  chimney 


bccomliig  ruefled,  its  tpedftc  gravity  is  diminiilied,  and  (he  ire^ht  of  the 
eohmu)  of  BIT  within  the  chimnev  becaming  leta  tlmn  the  weight  era  column 
</  the  cxtemal  ur  of  ths  Mme  altitiide,  the  betted  air  in  coniequence  etcraea 
•t  the  top  of  the  chimney,  end  ii  replaced  by  the  colder  and  denaer  air,  which 
entera  at  the  bottom.  "At  gteater,  therefore,  the  height  of  the  chimney,  tha 
grutn  will  bathe  effect;  fortbeKreater  will  he  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
two  colunmt  of  air.  In  Mr.  Tre^old'a  work  on  wanning  wid  ventilating  apart- 
menti,  the  fbUowisg  lule  ia  given  for  the  orificea  of  chiniaeya  according  to  the 
liMght  and  magnitude  of  the  fire-placei.  Multiply  by  1 7  the  lenvtb  of  the  fire- 
riaca  in  inche*,  and  divide  by  the  aquare  root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney 
(above  the  giate)  in  feet,  and  the  quotient  ii  the  area  in  inchea  for  the  aperture 
of  (he  chimney.  Mr.  Hiort,  of  the  Office  of  Worka,  Whitehall,  haa  taken  out 
a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  building  chimney  ffuei  and  tunuela,  which  baa 
been  adopted  in  the  new  palace,  Pimlico,  and  in  aeveral  public  biuldingt,  and 
hai  given  great  aatiifaction.  The  plan  conaiata  in  building  within  the  uaual 
waDi,  and  incorporated  with  the  oommon  brick-work,  circular  amoke  ffuea  or 
tunnel^  aa  aeen  m  the  annexed  plan  or  horiiontal 
taction  at  b.  Each  fltie  or  tunnel  ia  aurrounded  in 
•vary  direction,  from  top  to  bottom,  by  cavttiea  or 
hot-air  chamben  c  c,  commencing  at  the  back  of 
each  fire-place,  and  connected  with  each  other. 
The  ur  confined  within  theae  cbanbera  ii  aaid  to 
bt  rendered  aufficiently  warm  by  the  heut  of  any  I 
ot>a  fire,  to  prei-ent  condenaation  m  all  the  Hues  con- 
tained in  the  tame  attck  of  chimneya.  The  figure 
«f  each  htiek  compoaing  theae  circular  fluea  it 
wtdge-like,  or  inclined,  aa  reipecta  ita  upper  and 
lowar  lurfiicei:  the  external  face  i*  composed  of  two  planea,  forming  a  very 
obtuae  angle  with  each  other;  and  the  internal,  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  (o  the 
centre  of  which  the  two  enda  of  the  brick  tend  or  radiate ;  and  the  whole  drcle 
it  completed  by  placing  four  bricka  together,  end  to  end,  aa  ihown  in  the  fore- 
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plan.     Their  inclined  figure  ia  beat  ihown  in  the  engraving  ahove,  from 
It  mil  h'kewite  be  teen  thntthe  lluei  or  tannelt  may  be  carried  in  any 


direction  without  producing  any  internal  angles,  the  bricks  being  readily 
adapted  to  any  required  curvature.  To  moke  the  flue  etraighl,  it  vill  m 
obierved  that   the  thick   ends  or  one  „ 

coune  of  bricka  are  placed  altemati'ly 
upon  the  thin  eudi  of  the  next  eoune ; 
and  in  order  to  make  curves,  the  thick 
ends  are  placed  together  on  one  side, 
and  the  thin  ends  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  circular  flae  commences  at  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  below  the  usual 
line  of  the  chimnej  bar  nud  imme- 
diately over  the  tire  From  below  the 
chimney  bar    the    flue    is    conUnued 


downviard  to  the  hearth  in  a  half- 
circle,  forming  the  centie  of  the  back 
of  the  fire-place.  From  the  construc- 
tion of  these  chimneys,  and  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  con- 
sist, no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
should  the  soot  ignite  (an  accident  not 
likely  to  happen),  for  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  soot  as  common  chimneys 
are  liable  to  cannot  take  place  within 
these  flues,  there  bein(;  no  angles 
within  which,  it  can  lodge,  the 
draught  of  air  being  much  stronger 
through  them,  and  the  necessity  for 
cleansing  them  may  be  rendered  less 
frequent  by  vitrifying  the  inside  of  the 
bricka  to  prevent  adhesion  ;  nevei^ 
theless,  the  operation  of  cleansing  may 
with  facility  be  performed  without  the 
aid  of  climbing  hoys,  all  sharp  angular 
turns,  and  other  impediments  which 
have  hitherto  opposed  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery for  (his  purpose  being  totally 
avoided. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,   we  have 
great  pleasure  in   calling  the  attention 
<rf'  our  readen  to  a  very  effective  machine  for  iwei 
Mr.  Glaa^  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
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Neceuity  of  Climbing  Boyi,  and  which  »eena  applicable  to  almoat  every  con- 
•tauetion  of  fluei.  Tne  bruah,  I^.  1,  is  made  at  a  round  stock  a,  commonly 
alder,  and  pierced  with  amall  holes,  into  which  bunches,  formed  of  Btripg  of  the 
bnt  whalebone,  are  inserted  and  faitened  by  glue.  These  strips  b  are  from  S 
to  81  inchei  in  length,  which  renders  the  brush,  including  the  stock,  about  20 
inches  in  diameter;  it  therefore  completely  fills,  and  eiFectually  cleanses,  the 
largest  flues,  which  are  never  more  than  14  inches  square,  and  are  seldom 
more  than  14  by  0  inches,  At  the  end  of  the  stock  c  is  a  very  strong  brau 
ferrule,  with  a  wormed  socket,  which  receives  the  screw  of  the  first  joinL  I^.  2 
is  a  representation  of  (he  feimles  of  the  real  size ;  the  three  &nt  portions  ddd, 
2)  feet  in  length,  are  made  of  good  cane,  the  rest  eteoi  ground  ash,  and  of  the 
tame  length,  the  number  used  of  course  depending  upon  the  height  of  the 
chlronej  ;  these  are  made  gradually  stronger  towards  the  bottom,  and  are 
affixed  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  brass  screws  and  sockets  in  F%ij.  2,  before 
described.  The  luperiori^  of  this  machine  consists  in  eKtreme  pliability, 
lightness,  and  strength,  which  render  it  peculiarly  applicable  in  high  chimney* 
having  a  diagonal  portion  at  b,  as  shown  m  the  annexed 
fit.  3.      If  Glass'*  machine  bt 


a 


e  be  introduced  through  B,  it 
proceed  to  the  top  of  A  with  ease,  whilst 


in  the  coDttruction  of  chimneys,  although  not  so  great 
*  It  eonstnictinn,  is,  that  the  aperture  is 

irger  than  necessary  for  "' 
of  the  smake,  the  consequence  of  which 
fuel  in  the  grate  not  being  sufficient  to  rarefy  (he  whole 
portion  of  the  air  in  the  flue,  the  rising  current  of  heated 
air  i*  met  hy  a  deicending  current  of  cold  air,  and  the 
smoke  is  borne  back  into  tite  room.     By  Mr.  Tredgold'*    I 
rule,  before  given,  it  appears,  for  a  grate  1 S  inches  wide,    | 
a  chimney  36  feet  in  height  would  require  an  aperture    i 
«f  only  dl  inches  area,  little  more  than  7  inches  square,    . 
whereas  no  chimneys  are  less  than  14  inches  by  9.    It    [jH 
is  true  that  they  could  not  be  swept  by  climbing  boys  if 

madri  of  less  dimensions ;  but  if  carried  up  in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  without 
abrupt  bends,  they  might  be  easily  cleaned  by  machinery,  by  which  means  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  practice  would  be  abolished,  and  the  proper  dimensiona 
brinir  aaugned  to  the  chimney,  the  annoyance  of  smoke  in  the  apartmenta 
mniM  be  got  rid  of.     The  most  efiectual  remedy  for  smoky  chimney*  is  to 


Viaatasctdiaapertuia,  and  lower  the  breast  of  the  chimney;  and  when  tUa  bu 
«  fiiidwE  Vnent  may  be  derired  bjr 


bnn  carried  a«  Or  aa  i*  ptactic^le,  Knu  f 


:,  10  that  the  apartur* 


A  machine  of  ihia  deicriptioi 
Cafit  Hallida^,  is  repreae 
TH  the  preceding  page.    - 


invented  by 
the  engraring 


nlate*  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  the  upper  c 
being  supported  fay  four  vertical  pillan ;  e  u 
the  aperture  far  the  pasiage  of  the  smoke  froin 
the  brick  flue  immediately  beneath ;  ecrow 
thii  aperture  a  bar  is  fixed  horizontally,  sup- 
porting the  upright  spindle  d,  on  the  upper 
•nd  of  nhich  is  fixed  a  double-tailed  vane, 
■hoirn  in  plan  at  Fig.  2.  Belon  the  plate  b 
•  iquare  plate,  forming  a  screen  or  guard,  i) 
attached  by  braces  (o  the  spindle,  and  the 
■{tindle  beins  turned  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  upon  the  vane,  the  screen  is  constantly 
opposed  directly  to  the  wind. 

The  sketch  below  exhibits  a  smoke  cowl 
commonly  used  at  Glasgow:  —  Fig,  1  is  an 
elevation,  and  Fig.  2  a  plan  or  horizontal 
Kction  of  the  contrivance,  which  consists  of 
a  quadrangular  box  of  aheet  iron,  surmounted 
by  a  pyramidtcat  cap,  tnd  placed,  ns  exhi- 
bited, over  the  top  of  the  brick  flue.  There 
are  four  doors  to  it,  abed;  a  is  connected 
by  an  intermediate  rod  /to  the  opposite  door 
e,  and  b,  by  the  rod  e  to  the  door  d,  lo  that 
when  the  wind  closes  the  door  opposed  10  it, 
the  opposite  one  is  opened  for  the  smoke  to 
escape  uninfluenced  b)^  the  wind. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  Mr.  Fen- 
ner's  apparatus  for  curing  smoky  chimneys.  It 
consista  of  a  epiral  tube  or  flue  to  the  upper 
part  of  an  ordinary  chimney.  These  tubes 
are  made  of  thin  copper,  and  furnished  with 
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■  flange  at  the  lowest  end  upon  wbidi  it  rests  on  the  top  of  the  brick-woik 
of  theordinanr  fiue.  The  chimney  U  then  continued  upwards  with  n  reduced 
ihiekneii  of  brick-work,  by  which  means  the  capacity  ii  enfiicienlly  enlarged 
fbr  (be  reception  of  the  spiral  tube.  The  expanded  part  of  the  chimney  ii 
closed  in  at  top  lo  as  to  form  a  hot-air  chamber  round  the  tube,  which  being 
of  thin  meta],  the  heat  is  readily  transmitted  to  tlie  chamber. 

CHLORINE.  The  name  given  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  a  gas  which  long 
went,  and  eren  itill  commonly  goes,  by  the  nanie  of  osyinuriatic  acid  gas,  a* 
being  imagined  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid,  but  which  he 
showed  to  be  a  timple  substance,  which,  when  combined  with  hydrogen,  furtncil 
muriatic  acid.  Chlorine  is  commonly,  in  the  small  way,  obtained  by  distilling 
in  B  glae«  retort,  at  a  gentle  heat,  3  part^  of  cammon  salt,  1  part  of  black  oiiide 
ct  manganese,  and  2  parts  of  lulphuric  acid.  The  gaa  which  comes  over  is  of 
a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  its  odour  and  taste  are  disagreeable,  strung,  and 
lo  characteristic,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it  for  any  other  gas.  Like 
oxygen,  it  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  the  products  of  which  are  leilDed 
chlorides.  It  has  two  remarkable  properties  :  1st,  Its  affinity  for  hydrogen  i* 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  substance,  whence  it  is  extremely  useful  in 
destroying  contagious  miasmata ;  and  2dly,  its  destructive  action  upon  vegetable 
colours,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  moisture.  Scheele  first  remarked  this  pro^rty, 
Berthollett  applied  it  to  the  art  of  bleaching  in  France,  and  Mr.  Watt  intro- 
duced its  use  into  Great  Britain.  The  alkaline  metals,  as  well  us  copper, 
tin,  arsenic,  zinc,  antimony,  in  hne  lamiiiie  or  filings,  spontaneously  bum  in 
chlorine :  metallic  chlorides  resulL  Phosphorus  also  takes  fire  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  is  converted  into  a  chloride.  Sulphur  may  be  melted  in  tlie 
gaa  without  taking  fire.     See  Bleacuiho. 

CHOCOLATE.  A  kind  of  paste  or  cake  pre- 
pared from  leveral  ingredients,  the  chief  and  basis 
of  which  i*  the  cacao  nut  The  cacao,  after  being 
roasted,  is  ground  to  a  paste.  The  English  manufac- 
taren  are  said  to  mix  the  flour  of  horse-beans,  or 
other  farinaceous  vegetable  matter,  to  soften  the 
strong  taste  of  the  cacao;  some  ranilla  and  sugar  are 
likewise  added  b^  them.  The  Spanish  chocolate 
contains  doves,  cinnamon,  besides  musk,  ambergris, 
ftc.,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  English  palate. 

CHURN.  A  vesiel  in  which  butter  is  obtained 
Iron)  milk  or  cream  by  agitation.  A  great  variety 
of  churns  are  in  use  ;  a  very  common  one  consists 
<^  a  deep  wooden  tub,  rather  conical,  resting  on  ita 
base,  and  having  a  wooden  cover,  through  which 
pasiei  the  chum  staff,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is 
fixed  a  broad  kind  of  foot,  having  numerous  perfo- 
rations to  occasion  a  more  universal  i^tation  of  the 
milk  in  churning,  the  staff  being  worked  briskly  up 
and  down.  From  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
b  apolied  in  this  kind  of  churn,  the  operation  ia 
Tcrj  laborioui;  another  kind,  therefore,  called  the 
barrel  chum,  is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  our 
dairies,  which  consists  of  a  kind  of  rolling  barrel 
with  an  apparatut  within  it,  calculated  to  quicken 
the  formation  of  the  butter  by  promoting  the  agita- 
tion of  the  milk.  The  annexed  engravmg  repre- 
■enti  an  elegant  little  table  chum,  constructed  of 
glaia  by  Messrs.  Pellat  and  Green,  which  shows  the 
manner  in  which  butter  is  formed  in  a  very  inte- 
axis  placed  verti- 
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cally  in  a  glass  cylinder,  and  furnished  with  four 
laavBi  b  b,  pUced  at  right  anglea  to  each  other,  i 
DO  the  edgtf,  and  auo  penbrated  (as  shown 


/W.  2,)  and  notched 
Ftg.  1).    To  the  interior  of 
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the  cylinder  are  fixed  three  leaves  c  c,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
also  notched  on  the  edges  so  as  to  receive  the  projecting  points  of  the  leaves 
attached  to  the  axis,  and  nearly  fit  them,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the 
movable  leaves  to  pass  fi-eely  when  the  axis  is  turned  round.  The  agitation 
is  produced  by  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  axis  with  its  leaves  or  fans,  wnich  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  bevilled  wheel  d  and  e,  put  in  motion  by  the  handle/. 

CINCHONA  is  the  bark  of  several  species  of  cinchona,  which  erow  in  South 
America ;  of  this  bark  there  are  several  varieties,  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the 
pale.  The  red  is  in  large  easily  pulverized  pieces,  which  furnish  a  reddish 
brown  powder,  having  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  The  yellow  Peruvian  bark 
was  first  brought  to  this  coimtry  about  the  year  1790,  and  it  resembles 
pretty  closely  in  composition  the  red  species.  The  pale  cinchona  is  that 
generally  employed  in  medical  practice  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

CINNABAR.  A  beautiful  red  pigment,  composed  of  sulphur  and  mercuxy, 
and  hence  in  the  chemical  nomenclature  called  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

CINNAMON.  The  inner  bark  of  the  laurus  cinnemwnum,  a  native  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  a  most  grateful  aromatic,  of  a  very  fragrant  smell,  and  a  mode- 
rately pungent  taste,  and  is  an  excellent  restorative  spice. 

CIRCLE.  A  line  continued  till  it  ends  where  it  began,  having  all  its  parts 
equidistant  from  a  common  centre. 

CIRCUMFERENCE.  The  periphery  or  line  bounding  or  including  any 
thin^. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR.  A  mathematical  instrument  used  by  surveyors  for 
taking  angles  by  the  magnetic  needle  in  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  not 
required,  and  where  a  permanent  direction  of  the  needle  is  of  the  most 
material  consequence  in  surveying.  It  consists  of  a  compass  box  containing 
a  magnetic  needle,  supported  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  box  divided  into  360  parts  or  degrees.  The  box  is  furnished 
with  two  sights,  placed  on  opposite  ends  of  the  meridian  line,  or  1 80**  asunder ; 
it  is  also  mounted  on  a  pivot  in  the  head  of  a  tripod  or  stand.  In  taking 
the  angle  between  two  objects  with  this  instrument,  tne  box  is  turned  until  one 
object  is  seen  through  the  sights,  when  the  number  of  degrees  to  which  the 
south  end  of  the  needle  points  is  noted ;  the  box  is  then  turned  until  the 
second  object  be  observed  through  the  sights,  and  the  degrees  pointed  to  by 
the  needle  again  noted,  and  the  dlfierence  between  the  two  numbers  is  the 
quantity  of  the  angle. 

CITRIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  juice  of  lemons,  although  it  is 
also  contained  in  various  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  usual  method  of 
preparing  it  consists  in  saturating  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  lemons  by  chalk, 
which  thus  forms  citrate  of  lime,  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  citrate  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the 
citric  acid  is  set  free,  and  in  this  state  it  is  used  by  the  calico  printers  ;  but  for 
other  purposes  it  is  crystallized  by  evaporation.  There  is  an  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject  in  Parkess  Chemical  Essays, 

CIVET.  A  perfume  which  hears  the  name  of  the  animal  from  whence  it  is 
taken,  called  a  civet  cat  (found  in  China  and  the  East  and  West  Indies),  but 
bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  fox  or  marten  than  a  cat  Several  of  these 
animals  have  been  brought  into  Holland,  and  afibrd  a  considerable  branch  of 
commerce,  particularly  at  Amsterdam.  The  civet  is  collected  near  the  anus  of 
this  fierce  carnivorous  quadruped,  and  squeezed  out  in  summer  every  other  day, 
in  winter  twice  a  week  ;  the  quantity  procured  at  once  is  from  two  scruples  to 
a  drachm  or  more.  The  juice  thus  collected  is  much  purer  and  finer  than  that 
which  the  animal  sheds  against  shrubs  or  stones  in  its  native  climates.  Good 
civet  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about 
the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout ;  of  a  very  strong 
smell,  quite  offensive  when  undiluted,  but  agreeable  when  only  a  small  portion 
is  mixed  with  other  substances. 

CLARIFICATION.  The  process  of  clearing  or  fining  any  fluid  from 
heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence  by  chemical  means,  thus  differing  from 
filtration,  which  is  merely  a  mechanical  operatioa.     Claxi&calioxi  \&  ^"mYv^^ 
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Mlher  by  beat,  or  by  the  ulditioii  of  tome  lubttanca  which  will  unite  with,  and 
eiLhec  precipitate  to  the  battom,  or  carry  to  the  surface,  the  matter  whieh 
r«iden  the  liquid  turbid. 

CLARINET.     A  wind  initrumenl  of  the  reed  kind. 

CLEPSYDRA,  or  Wtris  Clock.   A  contrivance  of  very  great  antiquity,  to 
meanire  the  lapie  of  time,  and  indicate   the  hour  by   the 
flowing  of  water  into  or  outof  a  veuel  properly  graduated.  In 
die  former  ca«e  the  veuel  waa  divided  by  I inei  into  a  numbef    /j^^^^~^'' 
of  equal  parts,  which  would  be  filled  with  water  in  equal  por-  :f\~^J 
tioni  of  time  provided  the  aource  from  whence  the  water  wte  ft, /^"fi 
obtained  wot  lo  abundant  aa  to  render  the  hydrostatic  preaaure    ^Sj  ^ 
upon  the  diichai^ng  apeKure  nearly  equal.   Such  clocks,  how- 
ever, could  be  employed  in  particular  utuationt  only,  the  latter 
ptaa  wat  IhereFors  most  commonly  adopted,  vii.  to  measure 
by  the  discharge  of  water  JVom  the  vessel ;    but  as  in  this  plaii 
the  velocity  of  the  water  would  not  be  uniform,  but  vroul4 
decrease  with  the  decrease  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  equal 
quantities  of  water  would  not  be  discharged  in  equal  times, 
and  some  contrivance  became  necessary  to  compensate  thin 
inequality.   The  most  common  was  to  employ  a  vessel  of  larger 
diameter  at  the  upoer  than  at  the  lower  end,  and  divide  Uic 
altitude  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  or  else  to  use  a  vessel 
of  equal  diameter  throughout,  and  divide  the  height  into  a 
number  of  unequal  parts,  gradually  diminishing  from  the  top 
but  each  of  these  methods  was  difficult  to  execute  accuratel) 
The  cut  in  the  margin  represents  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Par 
tington's,  by  which  these  difficultiea  are  avoided,  and  equal 
quantities  of  water  are  discharged  in  equal  spaces  of  time    a 
IS  a  cylindrical  tube  to  hold  the  water,  and  b  a  cork  float  on  its 
surface,  through  which  is  passed  the  shortest  leg  of  a  narrov- 
syphon  e,  which  is  suspended  by  a  silken  cord  over  a  wheel  d 
and  to  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  attached  a  weight,  wlncb    ' 
nearly  counterbalances  the  lyphon ;  near  to  the  extremity  or  ^ 
the  syphon  is  fixed  an  index y^  that  points  out  upon  a  graduated  3 
•eale  tne  hour,  according  to  the  degree  of  depression  within  J 
the  tube.     It  is  obvious  that  as  the  noat  by  which  the  syphon 
is  supported  is  always  immersed  to  the  same   depth  in  the 
water,  the  outer  leg  of  the  syphon  will  always  remain  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  ' 

and  thus  the  hydrostatic  pressure  will  be  always  the  same,  the 
flow  or  discharge  will  be  uniform,  or  equal  portions  will  be 
discharged  in  equal  times,  and  the  tube  being  cylindrical,  or 
of  the  same  dimension  throughout  its  length,  the  scale  cor- 
responding to  its  altitude  will  be  divided  into  equal  parts ; 
thus  the  instrument  fonni  a  very  accurate  measurer  of  time. 

The  water  falls  into  a  receiver  f,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  .        

initniroent,  and  may  be  made  to  run  back  into  the  tube  by  H^^^^lttf 
^kening  a  passage  between  them,  and  inciinine  the  instrument,   ^n^^^^i  I 

CLOCK..  An  instrument  formeasuting  and  indicating  time.   ^^ 
See  HoROLOOT.  „      "     _  I 

CLOG.      In  the  manege,  a  h>g  of  wood  fastened  to  the  -  -     -     -  -^^- 
fetlocki  of  a  hone,  to  break  him  in  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  pace 
or  Step. 

Cloo.  a  sort  of  shoe  with  a  thick  sole  of  wood  or  leather,  worn  over  the 
ordinary  boots  and  shoes  in  dirty  weather.  Although  clogs  are  more  easy  to 
walk  in  than  pattens,  as  affording  a  firmer  footing,  they  are  not  to  cleanly,  a*  they 
■plash  and  throw  up  a  deal  of  dirt.  The  figures  on  the  opposite  psfC  represent  a 
combination  of  the  clog  and  the  patten,  affording  the  securi^  and  firmnMs  of  the 
tread  of  the  former,  and  the  deaaliiMH  of  the  latter.  fJg.  I  show*  the  patten 
cAy  hi  pcnptetirt,  and  Fig.  i  ttu  Mm*  tiunad  upsoda  down,    a  i«  tba  patten 


boo,  of  the  Mculiat  fom)  repmented,  which  ii  found  not  to  tplub  in  theleMt; 
it  b  lirettea  to  the  bottom  of  (he  clog,  as  a  support  to  the  heel,  and  ii  upoa  a 
larel  with  the  pTojecttng  or  tliickest  parti  b  of  the  lola  that  lupport*  the  fbre 
pait  of  the  foot.  The  clog  it  hollowed  out  at  c  to  rr  "■'''' "  '  " 

It  to  take  up  leat  dirt.     One  objection  to  clogi,  a 


fiUwue  they  occaiioD  in  walking;,  from  theii  want  of  flexibility.  This  defect  haa 
of  ute  years  been  remedied  b^  forming  the  sole  of  two  or  more  pieces,  con- 
nected by  hingeg ;  and  &  further  improvement  hat  been  introduced  by  Mr.Schaller, 
who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  what  he  temu  "expanding  clon  or  pattens," 
which  may  lie  lengthened  or  contracted  at  pleature,  so  as  to  fit  the  foot  of  the 
wearer  with  the  greatest  exactness.  These  expanding  cloga  are  represented  in 
the  engravings  un  page  372.  Fig.  I  represents  a  man  s  clog  in  perspective,  with 
the  contrivance  for  expending  or  contracting  the  same.  Under  the  brass  ferule 
at  a  is  a  iliding  rack  and  spring,  or  other  contrivance,  by  which  the  clog  can  ba 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure ;  at  b  is  another  rack  and  spring,  which 
allows  the  raised  sides  of  the  heel-piece  to  be  expanded  or  contracted  breadth- 
wise. To  the  strap  c  is  likewise  attached  an  improved  spring  slide,  by  which 
that  also  mav  be  lengthened  or  shortened:  these  several  contrivances  are 
■xhibited  in  detail  in  Pig:  2,  3,  4,  S,  0.  fig.  3  represents  a  plan  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  sole  of  the  clogi,  without  the  brats  lenile  or  sbeath  a,  and  with 
another  flat  plate,  which  encloses  the  work  underneath,  removed;  the  rack  d 
and  the  spring  e  are  thus  brought  into  view,  the  former  being  screwed  to  the 
waist  of  the  sole,  and  the  latter  to  the  hed  piece,  in  cavities  or  moitiset  mad* 
to  receive  them  ;  they  are  likewise  so  fixed  that  the  spring  always  keep*  in 
eontact  with  the  rack,  as  shown  bv  the  edge  riev  of  them  id  Fig.t,  whnre  jt 
is  Ken  that  there  is  a.  stout  pin  /  which  goes  through  a  slot  mortise  in  the  rack : 
this  pin  slides  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  slot  mortise.  By  this  arranre- 
nent  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clog  may  be  contracted  by  simply  thrusting  tne 
toe  part  towards  the  heel,  as  the  spring  catch,  which  is  fastened  to  the  former, 
■lideB  over  the  notches  in  the  rack ;  but  to  pull  the  toe  from  the  heel,  in  order 
to  lengthen  the  clog,  it  becomes  nnfnuiiy  to  preat  upon  the  braat  pin  /,  which 
in  this  dog  protrude*  a  little  way  either  <m  tlw  upper  or  the  under  die.  flf .% 
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■  meUl  plate  g.  The  sidei  A  H  are  here  shown  us  expanded  for  a  laige  foot ; 
to  contract  it  to  niit  a  nriallei  foot  it  ii  only  neceaMT7  to  presa  the  »ides  h  A 
together,  when  ft  apriag  catch  (nearly  liniilar  to  that  already  detcribed  ii 
other  put  of  the  clog)  ilidet  01     '' 


er  the  notches  of  a  rack,  and  Biei  itself  whercTo' 


^^BQ 


«*=-! 


b  Ii  left.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  wished  to  inereaae  the  capacity  of  the 
beel,  the  guide  pin  i  which  slides  in  the  slot  mortise  i  is  to  be  pressed  upon  by 
Ae  thumb  nail,  which  thrutta  the  spring  catch  out  of  contact  with  the  rack, 
and  the  sides  A  A  spring  out  again  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  owin^  to 
dieir  having  a  metallic  lining  (of  thin  plate  iron),  which  possesses  lufiicicnt 
daeticity  for  diat  purpose  i  the  four  screw  holes,  shown  in  the  beet-plate  g,  are 
lor  the  purpoee  of  bstening  it  down  to  the  wood  or  leather  heel-piece  of  the 
d<f .  The  slide  for  lengthening  or  sharteuiDg  the  tie  of  the  clog  acroai  thft 
«>A>p  o^  du  wemr  it  ihown  on  an  anlargad  aeale  tt  Figt.  5  and  6,  the  tama 
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letters  in  each  referring  to  the  same  parts.  It  consists  of  two  plates  /  /  laid 
flat-wise  in  contact  with  each  other,  with  four  long  apertures  or  slots,  in  each  of 
which  slides  a  brass  pin ;  two  of  these  pins  are  rivetted  to  each  plate,  and  confine 
the  opposite  plate  in  contact  by  their  heads  projecting  over  it.  To  give  an 
increased  friction  to  the  sliding  plates,  and  to  stop  weir  action,  a  spring  n  is  fixed 
to  one  of  the  plates,  with  a  brass  catch  pin  o  at  the  other  end,  so  that  when  the 
slide  is  shut  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  pin  o  enters  the  hole  J9,  where  it  is 
retained,  until  pressed  out  again  in  order  to  lengthen  the  tie  as  may  be  required. 
Fig,  7  represents  a  clog  more  especially  adapted  to  ladies'  wear,  in  which  another 
mode  of  lengthening  or  shortening  the  clog  is  adopted.  In  this  instance  a  thin 
iron  bar  or  plate  is  perforated  witn  holes  and  rivetted  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
sole,  and  kept  steady  by  two  pins  on  either  side  ;  the  other  end  of  the  perforated 
plate  enters  the  heel  of  the  clog,  and  is  so  formed  at  the  extremity  as  to  prevent 
It  being  entirely  drawn  out.  Now  the  brass  sheath  a  has  a  hole  at  ^,  and 
another  directly  opposite  to  it  at  the  bottom;  the  pin  r  beins  then  passed  through 
both  holes  in  tne  brass  sheath,  and  through  one  of  the  holes  in  tne  intervening 
perforated  plate,  fixes  the  clog  firmly  in  tne  place  required. 

CLOTH.  A  general  name  for  any  fabric  woven  irom  any  fibrous  materials 
(except  silk),  such  as  flax,  cotton,  &c.,  but  it  is  mostly  used  to  signify  cloth 
made  from  wooL     See  Weavimo  and  Woollen  Manufacture. 

CLOUTS.  Thin  plates  of  iron,  which  are  nailed  to  the  wooden  axletrees  of 
carriages. 

CLOV£S.  The  produce  of  the  caryophillus  aromaticus  of  Linnsus,  which 
grows  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  particularly  in  Amboyna,  where  it  is  principally 
cultivated.  The  clove  tree  resembles  in  its  bark  the  olive,  and  is  about  the 
height  of  the  laurel,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  leaves.  No  verdure  is  ever 
seen  under  it.  It  has  a  great  number  of  branches,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
are  produced  vast  quantities  of  flowers,  that  are  first  white,  then  gpreen,  and  at 
last  red  and  hard.  When  they  arrive  at  this  degree  of  maturity,  they  are, 
properly  speaking,  cloves.  The  season  for  gathering  is  from  October  to  February, 
when  the  houghs  of  the  trees  are  shaken,  or  the  doves  beaten  down  by  ree^ 
large  cloths  being  spread  to  receive  them.  These  are  afterwards  either  dried 
in  the  sun,  or  in  the  smoke  of  the  bamboo  cane. 

CLUTCH.  A  mode  of  connecting  shafU  with  each  other  or  with  wheels,  so 
as  to  be  disengaged  at  pleasure ;  numerous  examples  of  which  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work.     See  also  Millwork. 

COAL.  A  carbonaceous  substance  lying  in  strata  at  various  depths  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  extensively  used  for  fiiel.  The  varieties  of  coal 
are  scientifically  described  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  his  geological  work,  and  classed 
in  several  species  and  subspecies ;  but,  in  a  practicu  point  of  view,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  degree  of  inflammability.  The 
least  inflammable  kind  is  the  anthracit€f  or  stone  coalf  of  which  class  is  the  Welsh 
and  Kilkenny  coal.  It  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  to  ignite  it,  but 
when  once  kindled  it  remains  in  distinct  pieces  in  uie  fire  without  caking,  pro- 
ducing neither  smoke  nor  flame,  making  no  cinder,  but  leaving  a  stony  slag 
behind.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  malt  kilns,  dye-houses,  &c.  Open  burning  coal 
kindles  quickly,  makes  a  hot  pleasant  fire,  but  is  soon  consumed,  and  produces 
imoke  and  flame  in  abundance ;  it  lies  open  in  the  fire,  and  does  not  cake 
together  to  form  cinders,  its  surface  being  burnt  to  ashes  before  it  is  thoroughly 
cidcined  in  the  middle.  Of  this  kind  is  Cannel  coal,  jet,  and  most  of  the 
Stafibrdshire  and  Scotch  coals.  Close  burning  coal  kindles  quickly,  makes  a  very 
hot  fire,  melts  and  nms  together  like  bitumen ;  it  makes  a  more  durable  me 
than  any  other  kind  of  coal,  and  bums  finally  to  ashes  of  a  brownish  colour. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcastle  coals,  and  those  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  various  kinds  of  coal  are  often  found  mixed  with  each  other,  and  at  timet 
■ome  of  the  finer  sorts  run  like  veins  between  the  coarser  sorts. 

COAL  MINE.  Strata  of  coal  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
|;lobe,  as  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  America,  Australia,  and  we  believe  hkewise 
m  India ;  but  in  no  country  in  such  profusion,  or  of  so  good  a  quality,  as  in 
Great  Britain;  and  to  thii  circumstance  we  may  mailkly  attribute  our  commficclik 
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greatnen,  and  our  superiority  in  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture.  In  coal 
mining,  and  the  carrying  trade,  a  vast  portion  of  our  population  is  employed, 
berides  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  constantly  engaged  in 
transporting  this  valuable  mineral  not  only  to  all  parts  of  our  own  coasts,  and 
up  our  rivers,  but  to  almost  every  part  of  the  I^etherlands,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  West  Indies,  and  America.  The  principal  seat  of  the  coal  trade 
is  in  tne  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  England,  and  the  most  important  coal 
works  are  those  of  Newcastle  and  Whitehaven ;  at  the  latter  place  some  of  the 
mines  extend  more  than  a  mile  under  the  sea,  and  at  a  depth  considerably 

freater  below  its  surface  than  has  been  reached  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the 
eep  mines  of  South  America  being  situated  upon  lufly  mountains  considerably 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  ^ve  a  brief  description  of  the  method  of  working 
a  coal  mine.  To  ascertain  whether  coal  is  concealed  beneath  the  surface  at  any 
place^  recourse  is  had  to  boring,  by  a  process  and  implements  similar  to  what 
we  have  already  described  in  oiur  account  of  the  method  of  boring  for  water ; 
and  an  account  is  carefully  kept  of  the  different  strata  cut  through,  and  of  the 
depths  to  which  they  extend  before  arriving  at  the  principal  bed  of  coal ;  and 
the  thickness  of  the  coal  strata  in  different  situations,  as  well  as  the  dip  or 
inclination  of  the  strata,  (for  they  seldom  lie  horizontal,)  are  ascertained  by  the 
same  means.  The  working  is  usually  commenced  upon  the  dip,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  where  the  depression  of  the  strata  of  coal  is  greatest.  The  first  consideration  is 
the  means  of  draining  off  the  water  from  the  feeders  and  springs  with  which  the 
coal  is  usually  intersected.  If  the  situation  and  other  circumstances  will  admit  of 
it,  an  adit  is  driven  through  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  mine, 
and  the  water  runs  off  by  it  to  a  lower  level ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the 
water  is  raised  by  pumps  worked  by  horses,  water,  or  steam,  according  to 
circumstances.  For  this  purpose  a  pit  or  shaft,  termed  the  **  engine  shaft,"  is 
sunk  (generally  upon  the  dip  of  the  coal),  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  drean 
from  the  workings  and  to  keep  them  dry.  In  this  shaft  the  pumps  are  placed, 
divided  into  sets  at  the  various  depths  of  the  mine,  the  lowest  set  delivering  its 
water  into  a  cistern,  from  which  it  is  raised  by  the  next  set  of  pumps  above  it,  and 
so  on  to  the  surface,  the  lift  for  each  set  seldom  exceeding  25  to  30  fathoms. 
When'^the  required  depth  is  attained,  a  portion  of  coal  is  worked  dipward  of  the 
engine-shaft,  forming  a  cistern  for  the  waters  to  collect  in.  A  level  is  then  cut, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  engine-shaft,  called  the  gateway,  or  winning  headway, 
which,  as  the  works  proceed,  is  canied  the  whole  length  of  the  mine,  and  is 
from  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  9  feet  wide.  When  the  gateway  has  proceeded 
to  the  required  distance  from  the  engine  shaft,  another  shaft  is  sunk  to  meet 
it,  called  the  coal  shaft,  or  pit,  by  which  the  coals  are  conveyed  to  the 
surface  in  baskets  by  a  gin.  From  the  gateway,  or  winning  headway,  the  coal 
is  worked  from  passages  cut  at  right  angles,  called  "rooms,"  which  are  about 
12  feet  wide;  and  other  passages  again  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  rooms, 
which  open  fVom  one  room  into  the  next,  and  arc  called  ^*  thoroughs,"  or  thirt- 
ings,  the  coal  remaining  thus  forming  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  When 
the  coal  is  of  a  firm  texture,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  may  be  got  out 
at  the  first  working ;  but  in  other  cases  little  more  than  a  half.  Two  large 
blocks  or  jnllars,  15  or  20  vards  long  by  10  or  15  yards  wide,  are  left  to 
protect  engine  and  coal-pit,  m  case  of  the  falling  in  of  the  mine.  The  coals 
are  brought  to  the'pit  or  shaft  in  small  cars,  drawn  by  horses  when  the  workings 
are  wide  and  moderately  level ;  but  if  too  steep  or  narrow,  are  drawn  by  men 
in  baskets  upon  trucks ;  or  if  too  steep  for  this,  are  carried  in  baskets  upon  the 
backs  of  women.  A  eeneral  idea  of  the  operations  and  arrangements  of  a  coal- 
mine may  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  section  of  Bradley  Coal  Mine, 
near  Bilston,  in  Staffordshire.  A,  the  wnimsey,  or  steam-engine  for  raising  the 
coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  B,  the  banksman  who  Unds  the  same ;  C, 
one  of  the  shafts  of  the  mine ;  D,  a  passage  from  one  shaft  to  another ;  £,  the 
gateway,  or  head-winning  way ;  F,  tne  bolt  hole,  made  to  cause  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  mine ;  (should  any  part  take  fire,  the  bolt  hole  is  built  up ;) 
G,  pilJan  hit  in  working  the  ten-yard  coal,  to  support  the  superjacent  strata ; 
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.tian  called  a  itol],  or  room,  by  the  collien,  who,  after  the  nteway 
cut,  begin  (hns  lo  work  the  coal,  or  hole-under;  1,  the  ribs  through  whico 
uie  air-vay  is  cut ;  J,  lights ;  K,  a  man  who  hangs  on  the  ikipi,  and  rakei  the 
gateway ;  L  M  N,  miners  heading,  holing,  and  ahovelling  out  the  alack  or 
final!  coal ;  O,  slack  earner ;  P,  miner  working  on  a  Bcsffold ;  Q,  the  spem, 
a  small  piece  of  coal  left  as  a  Bupport  to  many  tons  above,  which  fall  when  this 
it  taken  away ;  R,  a  caUier  on  a  scaflbld,  taking  out  the  spem  aa  far  as  he  caa 
Teach  with  a  pick ;  S,  a  collier  standing  upon  a  heap  of  slack,  called  the  gob, 
with  a  prong  used  for  that  work,  which  cannot  be  laiely  done  with  a  pick ;  T, 
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a  collier  breaking  or  turning  out  coal ;  U,  a  collier  loading  a  skip ;  V,  a 
collier  breakin);  the  large  coal  with  a  wedge ;  W,  n  driver  with  an  empty  skip, 
X,  a  driver  with  a  loaded  skip;  Y,  a  skip  being  drawn  up  the  shaft  by  the 
engine ;  Z,  a  pillar,  called  the  man  of  war,  left  to  lUpport  the  upper 
strata  until  the  lower  are  worked ;  it  U  then  taken  away,  and  the  upper 
coai  falls  down.  The  dillerent  strata  that  are  cut  through  to  arrive  at  the 
principal  bed  of  the  coal  are  exhibited  on  the  left,  of  the  shaft,  by  variously 
shaded  portions  of  the  solid  earth,  extending  in  the  Bradley  mine  to  the  depth 
of  about  1 1 1  feet,— the  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  139  feet  4  inchet. 
In  the  extentive  colUeriea  in  the  vicinify  of  Kewcaatle  •  comfttMtitA  «a^ 


expenaivf  syilem  o[  Teiitiklion  hai  been  adoptrd,  in  order  to  gaard  againit  th? 
lUiuiroUR  conatrquences  wliich  result  from  an  erciiniiilatioti  of  tire-damp  or 
hydrogen  gu ;  but  from  the  calamitous  explosions,  wliich  arc  of  aiich  frequent 
occurrence,  it  is  but  too  clear  that  the  system  ia  deplorably  inefficient,  and  call* 
londly  tor  improvement.     The  accompanying  skcich  represents,   on    s  tmsll 


Male,  the  plan  which  is  pursued  to  coanteract  the  effect*  of  that  fatal  ev3,  and 
to  if^ead  throughout  the  workings  a  BufBcienl  quantity  of  fresh  air.     The  dark 

Cin  the  plan  represent  the  pillars  i^  eosl  left  to  support  the  roof,  and  the 
parts  the  workings.  There  are  generally  two  descents  or  more  to  tbe 
nune,  as  we  have  already  stated,  which  arc  distinguislied  by  the  terms  of  the 
downcast  and  upcast  shaA.  A  is  the  downcast  sliHtt  by  which  theairdcKcnda; 
the  current  of  tlie  air  ia  represented  by  the  waved  line,  which  is  carried  through 
the  main  paasagee  only,  the  subways  which  diveree  ftota  them  being  stopped 
by  the  brattices ;  and  its  motion  is  accelerated  by  tbe  heat  of  a  large  nir- 
nace,  situated  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  upcast  shaft  B;  and  thtu  tbe  air,  after 
trBTening  the  whole  of  the-  workings,  ascends  the  abaft  B.  An  eihauttillK 
pump  placed  near  the  ujiner  end  of  the  apcast  shaft  B  is  sometimes  subetitutt^ 
for  tn«  dangerous  expedient  of  tbe  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  But 
when  particular  parts  of  tbe  mine  are  sabiect  to  rapid  BEcamulatioiis  of  file- 
damp,  recourse  is  had  to  the  firing  process,  wtuch  ia  usually  performed  by  mrarM 
of  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  long  pole,  or  a  series  of  pole*,  fitting  oae  into 
another  like  a  iishing-rod,  so  as  to  be  elevated  to  the  break,  or  pol-AoU,  where 
the  firc'damp  has  accumulated;  at  the  upper  enlof  this  pole  isa  small  sbeere  or 
wheel,  over  which  &  copper  wire  passes,  ot^ sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  horse 
stable  ^m  any  part  oi  the  mine;  this  done,  the  pole  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
place  where  tbe  gaa  lodge*.  A  candle,  6xei  to  a  piece  of  lead  or  other  substance 
to  keep  it  upright  when  suspended,  is  carried  by  the  fireman  as  &r  kiwaida  the 
explosive  region  a*  safety  will  admit,  when  it  is  set  upon  the  floor,  and  fastaBad 
to  one  end  of  the  copper  wire,  after  which  the  firemen  retire  to  the  staUe, 
which  ia  made  atrorg  and  well  secured,  in  order  to  barricade  them:  tbe  other 
end  of  the  wire  is  broi^ht  through  a  crevice  in  the  door,  and  by  this  means  the 
light  is  drawn  up  to  its  destination ;  and  the  roi  which  has  accumulated, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  flame,  ignites  and  explodes.  In  some  instances  the 
firemen  remain  pent  up  a  considerable  time  In  the  greatest  suspense,  owing  to 
some  accidental  circumstance  having  put  the  candle  out  before  it  reaches  the 
pot^iolr,  when  they  are  fearful  of  venturing,  from  the  uncertainty  of  what  may 
be  the  event.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  explode  these 
lodgments  three  times  a  day,  at  each  time  elearinz  the  mines  of  alt  tbe  work- 
men except  tbe  firemen  ;  the  necessity  of  which  n«»  been  oeeasioned  by  tho 
mJaen  eaOmg  down  strata  or  meanirei  of  coal,  so  as  to  render  the  roof  higher 
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than  the  general  run,  of  six  or  eighl  feet  Kama,  and  by  thcie  meani  making  the 
extra  elevation  loo  ^eat  to  be  effected  by  the  diluting  current  In  fact,  where 
the  roof  of  a  coal  mine  (where  the  seam  la  thirty-six  foct  thick,)  is  cut  down,  no 
menni  but  the  firing  process  could  suspend  for  a  single  day  (he  deatractiva 
effect!  produced  by  an  explosion  of  the  whole  mine.  To  obviate  the  danger* 
ind  difficulties  of  the  firing  process,  Mr.  James  Ryan,  of  Nethertoii  colliery, 
near  Durham,  who  had  been  for  many  yearn  engaged  in  working  minea,  invented, 
ilt  lieu  of  it,  a  simple,  elTectual,  and  economical  system  of  ventilation,  by  wliich 
the  fire-damp,  or  inflammable  gas,  was  carried  off  upwards  from  the  mine ; 
whilBt  by  another  arrangement  he  caused  the  carbonic  acid  gas  (or  choke-damp) 
to  paM  off  into  the  water  level.  In  attempting  to  get  his  plant  of  ventilation 
tried  at  varioui  mines,  he  met  irith  the  most  Btubhom  opposition ;  and  although  in 
every  initance  in  wbicb  he  was  allotted  to  introduce  his  system,  he  was  eminent]? 
auccesslul,  yet,  ftvm  the  minrepreaentations  of  ignorance  and  jealousy,  bll 
■jitem  of  ventilation  has  been  adopted  in  very  few  mines,  and  the  firing  pro- 
ceis  ii  still  very  generally  resorted  to.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Summer  Hill  Grove,  Nor- 
thumberland, has  however  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  the  firing  may  be 
<^cied  without  any  jiersono/ danger.  I'heannexeddiagram  represents  the  interior 


of  a  coal  mine  m  ptrcpcctii  e  with  Mr  Wood  •  uparatui  employed  m  igniting 
the  gas.  It  consists  of  a  common  Dutch  (Inking  clock,  in  which  the  descent  of  a 
weight  at  a  previously  determined  hour  raises  a  tever  having  a  counterbalance 
weight:    this  lever  acting  upon  anotbcr  lever,  causes  a  match,  charged  with 
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ozymuriate  of  potash,  to  be  dipped  into  a  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid  ;  tlie 
counterbalance  weight  on  the  first  lever  immediately  afterwards  draws  the 
match  out  of  the  bottle,  when  the  contact  of  the  air  causes  the  match  to  ignite, 
and  to  set  fire  to  a  train  of  combustible  matter  connected  with  it,  consisting  of 
cotton  or  tow  saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  a  represents  the  weight  of 
the  clock,  which  is  set  to  go  off  at  the  time  denoted ;  a  projecting  piece  at  the 
bottom  of  the  weight  presses  in  its  descent  upon  one  extremity  of  a  lever,  which 
turns  upon  a  fulcrum  at  h :  the  other  end  of  this  lever  is  provided  with  a  roller 
c,  which  raises  the  loaded  end  d  of  another  lever,  supported  upon  a  standard  at 
e ;  at/  is  a  rod  attached  by  a  joint  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  second  lever,  and 
at  the  lower  end  it  is  jointed  to  a  small  block,  to  which  is  fixed  the  match.  To 
the  match  are  attached  some  loosely  twisted  filaments  of  cotton,  which  are 
carried  upward,  and  wound  round  an  iron  rod  as  loosely  as  possible,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  bunch  of  easily  ignitable  matter,  to  further  which  the  whole  is 
saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine:  the  iron  rod  containing  the  bunch  of 
cotton  slides  up  and  down  in  a  fixed  standard  t,  as  represented  ;  and  from  this 
point  a  train  is  made  to  other  parts  of  the  mine,  wnere  the  inflammable  gas 
may  have  collected  in  a  detached  volume,  by  means  of  strips  of  brown  paper 
dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  which  are  strung  together  and  suspended  in  festoons 
on  standards  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  clock  being  set  to  go  off  when  all  the 
workmen  are  absent  from  the  mine  or  at  rest,  the  weight  operates  upon  the 
lever  at  the  precise  period  determined  upon,  ignites  the  match  and  the  train, 
and  thus  destroys  all  the  inflammable  gas. 

The  following  is  a  simple  and  useful  contrivance  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  raising  men  or  minerals  out  of  mines,  by  the  ropes  "  nmning  wild,*' 
as  it  is  termed,  and  for  which  the  inventor,  Mr.  E.  Speers,  was  presented  with 
the  silver  Vulcan  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  bar  is  fixed  on  the  end  of 
an  axis.  Two  hooks,  as  A, 
swine  freely  on  the  ends  of 
this  bar ;  C  is  a  short  bar 
or  stop,  projecting  from 
the  frame  of  the  machine, 
for  the  hook  to  catch  hold 
of.  When  the  bar  re- 
volves at  a  moderate  rate, 
the  hooks  constantly  hang 
down  by  their  own  weight, 
and  keep  clear  of  the  stop 
C;  butwnen  it  revolves  with 
a  dangerous  rapidity,  the 
centrifugal  force  causes  the 
hooks  to  diverge  from  their 
pendant  position,  and  one  of 
them  catches  hold  of  the 
check-bar  C,  (as  shown  by 
dotted  lines,)  which  stops 
the  machine  instantly. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Register  of  ArU  proposes  the  following  modification 
of  tihig  contrivance,  by  which  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  machinery  is  avoided,  and  the  further  advantage  gained,  that  when  the 
velocity  of  the  machinery  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  avoid  danger,  the  machinery  will 
not  stop,  but  will  recommence  motion  of  itself.  In  the  engraving  in  the  next  page, 
a  is  a  section  of  Mr.  Speers*  check-hooks ;  the  bar  to  which  the  hooks  are  sus- 


G  is  a  screw  fixed  to  the  frame  A,  which  fits  into  the  pulley  e,  so  as  to  enter 

it  as  soon  as  the  pulley  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bar  a. 

t  is  a  cord  fixed  to  the  pulley  e,  so  as  to  be  wound  round  all  the  grooves  when  the 

pulley  ia  turned ;  to  the  end  of  it  is  fixed  a  weight,  the  size  of  which  vaunt 
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be  regulaCpd  according  to  the  valocily 
wilh  which  the  machine  a  required  to 
work.  From  inspection  of  the  plan  it 
will  be  Been  that  when  the  check-hooks, 
by|the  too  rapid  revolution  of  the  check- 
bar  a,  have  diverged  so  far  from  their 
pendant  potition  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  6 
check-pin  /,  the  puUey  e  will  be  drawn 
round  in  the  tame  direction  as  the  bar 
a,  and  will  wind  the  weight  auBnended 
by  the  cord  i  until  the  coid  reaches  the 
uppermost  groove,  as  at  ^  when  the 
velocity  of  the  machinery  will  be  greatly 
moderated,  at  which  time  the  pulley  e 
will  have  advanced  so  far  along  the 
screw  G  as  to  draw  the  check-pin  out  of 
the  check-hooke,  when  the  machinery 
will  proceed  in  a  regnlar  way,  '  '' 
cord  1,  by  the  descent  of  the 
attached  to  it,  will  [reverse  the  motion 
of  the  pulley,  and  return  it  to  its  original 
position,  as  shown  at  i,  where  it  will  be  ' 

always  ready  to  regulate  the  machinery 

when  the  check-hooks,  by  their  centrifugal  force,  come  in  contact  with  the 
check-pin/. 

COBALT.  A  metal  of  a  whitish  gi«y  colour,  gimilar  to  tin,  but  wilh  liUle 
brilliance.  It  ia  brittle  and  easy  to  pulverize,  but  difficult  to  fuse,  requiring 
a  temperature  equal  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  melt  cast  iron.  Like  iron  it  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet  In  its  metallic  stale  it  is  of  little  use,  but  its  oxide  ia 
employed   to  impart  a  blue  colour  to  fusible  and  vitreous  lubstances.      See 

Z.FFRE  and    SUALTS. 

COCOA-NUT  ia  a  native  of  moat  of  the  tropical  countries;  the  tree  ia  from 
40  to  60  feet  high,  the  leaves  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  and  3  feet  broad.  Ilia 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head  ;  it  contains  a  white  kernel,  the  hollow 
of  which  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice.  The  uses  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  are  numerous 
and  important  Its  trunk  is  made  into  boats  and  water-^tten;  and  in  house- 
building, the  leaves  serve  for  thatch,  and  are  wrought  into  matt  and  baskets ; 
likewise  as  a  aubstilute  for  paper  in  writing  upon.  The  fibrous  husk  of  the 
shell,  after  being  soaked  in  water,  is  beaten  into  oakum,  spun  into  a  variety  of 

f'anis,  woven  into  sail-cloth,  and  twisted  into  ropes  and  cables  even  for  the 
argest  ships-  The  hard  shell  is  polished  and  formed  into  cups,  powder- 
boxes,   &C. 

COG.     The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  acts  on  another. 

CLARION.  A  kind  of  trumpet  whose  tube  is  narrower,  end  its  tone  acuter 
and  shriller,  than  that  of  the  common  trumpet. 

COCHINEAL.  An  insect  which  feeds  on  the  Oactus  q)untia,  or  pricklv  pear 
of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  In  the  dried  stale  in  whicn  it  is 
brought  to  Europe  it  resembles  grains  about  one-eighlh  of  an  inch  long,  with 
one  side  round  and  transversely  wrinkled,  and  the  other  rather  flat.  The  colour 
is  of  a  purplish  grey;  the  grey  is  owing  to  a  powder  which  covers  it  naturally; 
the  purple  tinge  proceeds  from  the  colour  exO'Scted  by  the  water  in  which  it 
has  been  kille£  The  rich  crimson  colouring  matter  which  it  yields  does  not 
appear  to  be  injured  by  long  keeping  in  a  dry  place,  some  cochineal  of  130 
yeats'  old  having  been  found  to  produce  the  same  effects  as  new.  The  colour- 
ing  nialter  mayl»e  extracted  either  by  water  or  alcohol.  Alum  wai  formerly 
the  only  subatance  used  to  fix  the  dye  of  cochineal.  About  the  year  16S0, 
Drebdel,  a  German  chemist,  discovered  the  effect  of  tin  in  heightening  the  colour. 
The  solution  of  tin  in  different  acids  vill  produce  crimson,  purple,  violet,  and 
scarlet  of  varioua  kinds.     See  Cabuihe. 

COCK.    All  instrument  for  permitting  or  arresting  the  flim  ot  «,  ^\<]^\S&«X 


plewure.  They  generally  consist  of  n  shorl  tube  cotnmuiiicaling  villi  the  caik 
coutBining  the  liqoiil,  and  bavine  a  plug  ground  into  it  near  the  middle,  and 
ttMiding  at  right  angles  to  it.  Tht>  plug  has  a  hole  through  it,  which  being 
brought  to  coincide  with  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  the  plug  offers  no  obstruction  to 
the  liquid,  hut  bv  turning  the  plug  one  quarter  round,  the  solid  part  of  the  plug 
itanda  acron  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  and  stops  the  passage  of  ihe  liquid. 
be  found  in  the  construction  of  cocks,  to  adapt 
of  these  ve  shall  proceed  1o  notice. 
The  annexed  figure  lepteaents  in  section,  an  improved  lock-cock  for  liquor- 
'  I,  invented  hy  Mr.  W.  RusseL    Numerous  patenta  have  been  taken  out  foe 


loek-cocka ;  but  few  of  these  inventions,  we  think,  are  equal  to  Mr.  Rustel's  Tor 
■implicity  and  securilf.  The  engraving  representa  the  cock  shut  and  locked.  A 
Kpiire  hole  beins  cut  through  the  barrel  and  into  the  plug  a,  a  movable  stekdv 
pin  or  bolt  b,  with  a  shoulder  to  limit  its  action,  is  fitted  into  it,  paising  tbrongh 
tbe  barrel  into  the  plug ;  the  oppoaite  end  terminates  in  a  screw,  over  which  it 
a  BiiiTal  tpritig  resting  on  the  shoulder ;  a  turned  brass  socket  c,  having  also 
a  atiouldei  about  midway  to  press  upon  the  spiral  spring,  is  then  put  over  aD, 
■nd  secured  to  the  barrel  either  by  solder  or  screwsj  if  by  the  latter  only,  the 
notches  in  the  heads  must  be  filed  away  for  obvious  reasons.  To  open  the  cock, 
or  rather  to  withdraw  tbe  bolt,  the  screwed  socket  key  must  be  introduced, 
when  about  two  turns  will  sufficiently  compress  the  spring  and  withdraw  the 
bolt,  and  the  cock  may  then  be  opened  and  shut  at  discretion,  white  tbe  screw- 
key  remains  in  the  position  described.  When  the  key  is  withdrawn,  the  action 
of  the  spring  upon  the  plug  forces  tbe  bolt  into  the  aperture  of  the  plug  upon 
-■"■"■■-g  the  cock. 


of  Mr. 


Tbe  accompanying  figui 
■out  anotherj  contrivance 
RuMel's,  which  he  has 
"  hydro-pneumatic  liquor-cock,  and 
ai^rentattached,"the  object  of  which 
b  to  admit  the  air  to  press  upon  the 
■uifkce  of  the  liquor,  ■□  as  to  cause 
it  to  flow  upon  opening  tbe  cock, 
but  to  shut  off  all  communication 
between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  when  the 
cock  is  closed,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  is  preserved, 
and  it  is  prevented  from  speedily 
turning  sour.  ftg.  1  is  a  view  at 
Om  cock  with  the  air  tube  applied 
«Mcmally.  The  plug,  in  action 
to  the  apertuK  for  Uie  puuge  of 


nirface  of  thi?  1  quar  through  the 
metal  plug  or  femile  d.  Fig  2  la  a 
sect  on  of  a  barrel  ahow  ng  anothe 
mod  ficat  on  of  tiic  apparatus  b} 
which  the  a  r  ube  a  placed  u  tcr 
nally      this   m  t)  od   la    cons  dercd 

R referable  n  brewers  or  dist  Hers 
irge  vessela  and  n  s  t  at  ons  where 
the  Cube  f  apphed  e^tcmoU}  wo  Id 
be  1  ab  e  to  nj  y  Lettera  abed 
and  e  apply  to  the  lamc  parts  a*  in 
Fig.  1  ;  but  ths  aperture  for  the 
admission  of  air  in  thia  cock  ia 
tituatcd  at  the  side  (at  e),  in  order 
to  ihoiT  the  application  of  the  inven- 
tion to  ono  of  Mr.  Russel's  lock- 
cocks,  already  described. 

The  following  cut  rcpresenta  a  cock  of  simple  construction,  in  which  thcra  is 
no  plug  requiring  grinding  into  its  Mat,  and  which  may  be  entirety  formed  of 
cast  iron,  which  is  at  once  cheaper  and  not  pernicious  like  brass,     a  is  l)ie 


barrel ;  6  a  small  rod  having  a  screw  cut  on  the  end  j,  which  works  in  a 
corresponding  screw  cut  in  tlie  no*e  of  the  cock ;  the  other  end  of  the  rod 
passes  through  a  giiide-piece  f  (perfuralird  with  luimcroUH  liolea,  to  allow  nn 
easy  passage  to  tlic  liquor)  and  through  a  leather  washer,  al  llie  back  of  which 
is  an  iron  washer  against  which  the  rod  is  rivetled ;  and  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  screw  is  turned,  the  leather  washer  is  either  prt^sed 
against  the  end  of  the  cock,  thereby  closing  the  aperture,  or  it  recedes  from  it, 
and  opens  the  passage.  //  is  a  section  of  the  cask  into  wliich  the  cock  is  screwed. 
Another  cock,  in  lome  reqwcti  resembling  the  preceding,  but  requiring 


greater  nrciirncy  of  vorkmanBhip,  ia  shown  In  tlic  followiiU'  figure  a  a  Ihc 
Bsrrel,  bored  oul  cvliDdrical,  and  the  interior  end  feced  or  filed  square  b  the 
nozzle ;  e  a  conical  ping  formed  upon  one  end  of  a  screw  d  a  haadle  upon  the 
other  end  of  the  screw,  liy  turning  which  the  plug  may  be  made  to  close  tba 


Gvlindrieal  passage  a,  but  when  dnwn  back  to  tlic  fullest  extent,  it  leaves  a 
dear  passage  for  the  liquor.  A  great  objection  to  nietolllu  cocks  is  their  liability 
to  corrouon  in  liquors  containing  any  portion  of  acid,  by  which  means  the  plug 
becomes  loose  in  its  seat,  and  in  many  instances  a  poisonous  solution  of  the  metal 
b  formed  in  the  liquor.  These  evils  are  avoided  in  Riilgway's  poreelain  cocks, 
which  are  not  liable  to  corrosion  in  the  strongest  acids,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
rerv  firm  and  aubstantial,  being  formed  of  £e  strongest  porcelain  or  stone  ware. 

The  forms  of  the  cock  are  somewhat  new,  as  welt  as  the  interior  construction. 
The  annexed  diagram  gives  a  section  (excepting  tlie  upper  or  handle  part  of  the 
plug,)  of  the  form  most  approved  by  the  patentees,  a  is  the  long  tuV,  with  a 
■crew  thread  cut  upon  its  eiterael  surface  for  the  purpose  of  being  serened  into 
the  barrel ;  b  the  plug  accurately  ground,  and  fitted  into  its  place ;  in  \iie  plug 
a  vertical  perforation  is  made  by 
boring,  equal  to  the  diameter  of  that 
In  the  long  tube,  and  another  hole 
at  right  angles  to  the  former  to  com- 
municate with  the  vertical  perfo- 
ration and  with  the  long  tube,  when 
the  plug  is  turned  in  the  direction 
shown,  for  drawing  off  the  liquor. 
To  secure  the  plug  m  its  place,  and 
to  produce  a  uni^rm  action,  it  has 
a  groove  made  three-quarters  round 
i^  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  bolt 
e  whieh  is  bstened  by  the  screw  d. 
See  Valvks. 

COFFEE  it  tbe  seed  contained  in  a  berry,  the  produce  of  a  moderate  siied 
tree  called  the  Coffta  Arabtamt,  and. which  has  also  been  named  Jatimmm  jfra- 


these  ore  furnished  with  evergreen  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  the  bay  tree. 
Tlie  blossoms  are  while,  sitting  on  short  footstalks,  and  resembling  a  cherry, 
and  having  a  pale,  insipid,  and  somewhat  glutinous  pulp,  inclosing  two  hard 
oval  seeds,  eacll  about  the  eiie  of  an  ordinary  pea.  One  side  of  the  seed  is 
convex,  while  the  otlier  it  flat,  and  has  a  httle  straight  furrow  inscribed  through 
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its  longest  dimensions ;  while  growing,  the  fiat  sides  of  the  seed  are  towards 
each  other.  These  seeds  are  immediately  covered  hy  a  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane, which  has  received  the  name  of  the  jtarchmenL  The  trees  be^in  bearing 
when  they  are  two  years  old;  in  their  third  year  they  are  in  fi2l  bearing. 
The  aspect  of «  coffee  plantation  during  the  period  of  flowering,  which  does  not 
last  longer  than  one  o^  two  days,  is  Very  iflteresting.  In  one  night  the  blos- 
soms expand  themselves  so  profusely  as  to  present  the  same  appearance  which 
has  sometimes  been  witnessed  in  England  wnen  a  casual  snow-storm  at  the  dose 
of  aatumn  has  loaded  the  trees  while  still  furnished  with  their  full  complement  of 
foliage.  The  seeds  are  known  to  be  ripe  when  the  berries  assume  a  dark  red 
colour,  and  if  then  not  gathered  will  drop  fVom  the  trees.  The  planters  in 
Arabia  do  not  pluck  the  fruity  but  place  cloths  fi>r  its  reception  beneath  the 
trees,  which  they  shake,  and  the  ripened  berries  drop  readily.  These  are  after- 
wards spread  upon  mats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  until  perfectly  dry,  when 
the  husk  is  broxen  with  large  heavy  rollers,  made  either  of  wood  or  stone.  The 
coffee  thus  cleared  of  its  husk  is  again  dried  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  that  it  may 
not  be  liable  to  heat  when  packed  for  shipment.  The  metliod  employed  in  the 
West  Indies  differs  from  this.  Negroes  are  set  to  gather  such  of  the  nerries  as  are 
sufficiently  ripe,  and  for  this  purpose  are  provided  each  with  a  canvass  bae^,  having 
an  iron  ring  or  hoop  at  its  mouth  to  keep  it  always  distended,  and  this  bag  is 
slunf  round  the  necx  so  as  to  leave  both  hands  at  liberty.  As  often  as  this  bag 
is  filled,  the  contents  are  transferred  to  a  large  basket  placed  convem'ently  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  the  usual  calculation,  that  each  bushel  of  ripe  berries  will 
yield  ten  pounds'  weight  merchantable  coffee.  In  curing  coffee  it  is  sometimes 
usual  to  expose  the  berries  to  the  sun's  rays^  in  layers  five  or  six  inches  deep, 
on  a  platform.  By  this  means  the  pulp  ferments  in  a  few  days  ;  and  having 
thus  thrown  off  a  strong  acidulous  moisture,  dries  gradually  during  about  three 
weeks :  the  husks  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  seeds  in  a  mill.  Other 
planters  remove  the  pulp  from  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  gathered. 
The  pulping-mill  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  horizontal  fluted  roller, 
turned  by  a  crank,  and  acting  against  a  movable  breast-bpard,  so  placed  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  whole  berries  between  itself  and  the  roller.  The  pulp 
18  then  separated  from  the  seeds  by  washing  them,  and  the  latter  are  spread 
out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  then  necessary  to  remove  the  membranous 
skin  or  parchment,  which  is  effected  bv  means  of  heavy  rollers  running  in  a 
trough  wherein  the  seeds  are  put  This  mill  is  worked  by  cattle.  The  seeds 
are  afterwards  winnowed  to  separate  the  chaff;  and  if  any  among  them  appear 
to  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  roller,  they  are  again  passed  througn  the 
mill.  The  roasting  of  coffee  for  use  is  a  process  that  requires  some  nicety ;  if 
burned,  much  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  disagreeable 
bitter  taste  substituted.  The  roasting  is  now  usually  performed  in  a  cyUndrical 
vessel,  which  is  continually  turned  upon  its  axb  over  the  fire-place,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  too  great  heating  of  any  one  part,  and  to  accomplish  the  continual 
shifting  of  the  contents.  Coffee  should  never  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
after  it  has  been  roasted,  and  should  never  be  ground  until  it  is  required  for 
infusion,  or  some  portion  of  its  fine  flavour,  will  be  dissipated.  Count  liumford, 
who  paid  great  attention  to  the  management  and  prepaj^ation  of  coflce,  used  to 
preserve  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  that  which  Had  been  ground,  by  placing 
It  into  a  cylindrical  metalHc  box,  which  was  covered  by  an  accurately  fitting 
piston  in  the  inside,  being  well  closed  by  a  nicely  adjusted  cover  on  the 
outside.  An  improved  apparatus  for  roasting  coffee  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Evans  in  1824,  the  operation  of  which,  it  is  said,  confers  a  navour  similar  to 
that  from  Mocha  to  West  India  coffee ;  and,  owinff  to  the  retention  of  the 
essential  oil,  a  greater  weight  of  roasted  coffee  is  obtained  from  a  given  weight 
of  the  raw  material.  The  art,  according  to  Mr.  Evans's  practice,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  abstraction  of  the  aqueous  and  acidulous  matter,  without  volatilizing 
the  essential  oil,  upon  which  mainly  depend  the  flavour  and  agreeable  qualities 
of  coffee.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  elliptical  iron  retort,  set  in  bricx-work, 
over  a  furnace ;  the  retort  is  made  to  revolve  upon  hollow  axes,  one  of  them 
serving  as  an  exit  passage  for  the  vapour,  whicn  is  delivered  therefrom  into  a 
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eoDToluted  pipe,  immened  in  cold  water,  and  is  thereby  condensed ;  the  other 
hoHow  axis  is  for  the  convenience  of  introducing  the  **  examiner,"  which  is  a 
perforated  tube,  used  ta  draw  out  a  sample  of  coffee  under  operation,  while 
It  lenres  also  as  a  safety  valve  in  case  of  the  vapour  accumulating  in  too  great 
force.  A  series  of  the  retorts  are  placed  over  their  respective  nimaces,  and 
they  are  caused  to  revolve  by  geering  connected  to  their  axes,  to  which  motion 
ii  given  by  a  steam  engine,  or  any  other  convenient  power.  When  the  roasting 
has  been  found  complete,  Uie  retorts  are  lifted  out  of  tneir  apertures  over  Uie  ftir- 
nace,  and  turned  over  upon  one  of  their  axes,  which  is  provided  with  an  ingenious 
■wivel  bearing  for  that  purpose ;  the  coffee  is  then  discharged,  and  the  operation 
renewed  upon  a  fresh  ouantity.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  roasting  coffee  an 
acetic  acid  is  generateo,  whicn  is  diffused  in  the  liquor  if  the  infusion  remains 
long.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  an  apparatus  was  contrived  called  a 
bi^^in,  in  which  the  coffee  is  put  into  a  bag  suspended  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
tfnd  boiling  water  having  been  poured  tm'ougn,  it  is  separated  and  removed 
from  the  water,  which  remains  pretty  free  from  acid,  and  combined  with  much 
aromatic  fragrance.  In  coffee  roasted  by  Evans's  distillatory  process,  before 
mentioned,  the  acetic  acid  is  mainly  got  rid  of,  and  therefore  the  same  pre- 
cautions that  are  used  in  thci  biggin  are  not  necessary,  and  a  richer  infiuuon 
maybe  made  by  allovring  the  coffee  to  soak  longer  in  the  water;  but  as  the  fragrant 
principle  is  of  a  very  volatile  nature,  Mr.  Evans  contrived  the  following  apparatus, 
which  is  found  to  answer  the  objects  in- 
tended extremely  well,  and  will  serve  for 
the  foundation  of  a  machine  of  a  more  ele- 
gant exterior.  The  body  a  of  the  vessel  is 
of  a  cylindrical  form ;  it  has  a  cover  b  at 
top,  and  at  c  a  bottom,  under  which  is  a 
•tand  or  flimace  d  containing  a  lamp  e  ;  at 
/  is  a  floating  piston  with  a  hook  under- 
neath for  suspending  the  ^und  coffee 
in  a  baff  a.  The  floating  piston  is  made 
of  two  uun  metal  plates  soldered  together, 
with  a  hollow  space  between  them  capable 
of  holding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to 
render  itself  and  the  bag  of  coffee  buoy- 
ant The  piston  is  accurately  fitted  to 
the  cylinder,  but  so  as  to  allow  it  to  rise 
and  fidl  freely  with  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  which  it  floats,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  infusion  from  the  contact  of 
air,  and  there  is  only  an  extremely  fine 
circular  line  of  liquor  at  the  edges  ex- 
posed ;  the  heat  and  the  aroma  of  the 
infusion  is  thus  preserved  until  the  last 

cup  is  drawn  off^.  When  coff'ee  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  placed  loosely 
amone  the  water,  the  particles  are  a  lon^  time  subsiding,  and  are  easily  dis- 
turbed after  having  settled.  To  dear  the  liquid  it  has  been  usual  to  add  a  few 
shreds  of  isinglass  or  other  animal  gelatine.    The  inconvenience  of  this  pro- 

"  the  introduction  of  the  bag,  which  is  however  not  without 


*--::.— ^.i ;'•• 


probably  caused 
some  disadvantages ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  trouble  of  cleansing, 
and  the  imperfect  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  extractive  matter  when  the 
coffee  lies  in  so  dense  a  mass.  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested  to  place  the 
coffee  between  two  flat  perforated  plates,  at  nearly  the  bottom  of  tlie  vessel ; 
the  water  should  be  supplied  by  a  tube  extending  from  the  top  of  the  vessel  to 
the  bottom,  from  whence  it  will  ascend  through  the  strainers,  and  the  coffee 
contained  between  them,  which  being  unconfined,  every  particle  will  be  kept  in 
agitation  by  the  boiling  water,  and  be  thoroughly  operated  upon  :  to  this 
arrangement  the  floating  piston,  before  descnoed,  may  be  advantageously 
added. 

Since  the  foregoing  suggestions  were  made,  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Strand,  has 
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introduced  a  coffee-pot  on  the  principle  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed 

cut.     a  is  a  vessel  placed  over  a  lamp  furnace,   into  which  the  requisite 

quantity  of  water  is  put ;    5  is  a  double  vessel,  the 

internal  one  consisting  of  a  perforated  metal  cup  to  hold 

the  ground  coffee  ;    c  is  another  recipient  fittuig  over 

b,  and  having  a  valve  at  d.  When  the  water  in  a  boils, 

the  steam  ascends  amongst  the  coffee  in  b  ;  and  when 

the  steam  accumulates  in  sufficient  force,  its  pressure 

upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  causes  the  boiling 

fluid  to  ascend  the  pipe  e  e,  and  to  be  discharged  into 

the  vessel  c;  the  lamp  may  then  be  blown  out,  and 

the  liquid  will  percolate  through  the  coffee  in  a,  and 

the  perforated  strainer  in  its  descent  to  the  vessel  a, 

which   will   thus  become  filled  with  a  filtered  and 

aromatic  infusion. 

COFFER  DAM.  An  enclosure  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  of  bridges,  piers,  &c. 
formed  by  two  or  more  rows  of  piles  driven  close 
together,  with  clay  thrown  in  between  the  rows,  the 
heads  of  the  piles  rising  above  high  water  mark,  and 
thus  forming  a  barrier  to  exclude  the  water. 

COHESION,  or  Attraction  of  Cohesion,  is  that 
power  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  held  ^ 
together.  The  absolute  cohesion  of  solids  is  mea- 
sured by  the  force  necessary  to  tear  them  asunder ;  heat  is  excited  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  chain  cable  manufactory  of  Capt  Brown,  a  cylindrical  bar  of 
iron,  of  1^  inches  diameter,  was  drawn  asunder  by  a  force  of  43  tons.  Before 
the  rupture  the  bar  lengthened  about  5  inches,  and  was  reduced  nearly  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  part  where  the  fracture  took  place,  which  became 
heated  to  a  degree  unpleasant,  if  not  painful,  to  the  hand.  The  cohesive  force 
of  metal  is  considerably  increased  by  hammering,  rolling,  or  drawing.  The 
following  table  shows  the  cohesive  strength  of  a  square  inch  in  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
or  the  force  necessary  to  pull  asunder  a  square  inch  of  the  various  substances 
named  therein. 


Ibt. 

Copper,  cast 22,000 

Ditto,  wire 61,000 

Gold  wire 31,000 

Iron,  oast 30,000  to  50,000 

Ditto        (German) 68,000 

Ditto,  bar 60,000  to  80,000 

Ditto        (German) 60,000  to  90,000 

Ditto,  wire 113,000 

Platinum  wire 56,000 

Silver  ditto 40,000 

Ash 17,000 

Beech 17,000 

Deal  (Norway  spnice) 18,000 

Ditto  (English) 7,000 

Elm 13,000 

Oak 11,000  to  16,000 

Hemp  fibres  glued  together  ....  92,000 


COINAGE,  or  Coining,  is  the  art  of  making  metallic  money.     See  Mint. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  A  medicinal  plant,  the  vinous  infusion  of 
whose  root  has  been  shown  by  Sir  E.  Home  to  possess  specific  powers  of  alle- 
viating gout.  The  sediment  of  the  inf\ision  ouglit  to  be  removed  by  filtration, 
as  it  occasions  gripes,  sickness,  and  vomiting. 


3sa  COMB  MAKING. 

COLLAR.     A  pert  of  e  horvc's  Imnicsj  wliicli  Burrounds  Iiis  neck,  and  to 
which  the  tracei  are  attached  by  vrhicli  he  drans.     It  ordbarity  consbis  of  a 
■tuffed  leather  pad,  on  which  re«t  two  curved  bora  called  the  hamei,  united  at 
the  lower  enda  by  a  few  link*  of  chaio, 
and  drawn  ti^ther  at  top  by  a  itrap  -^ 

ttnd  buckle ;  but  from  the  coUapiing  at 
the  hsmea,  the  ahoutders  of  the  horics 
frequently  became  rung,  which  induces 
many  to  give  the  preference  to  breaalinga 
rather  than  coUan.  In  Mr.  Lukin'a 
improved  hone  collars  the  hame  ii  made 
in  one  piece,  which,  from  it*  eUiticity, 
haa  a  tendency  to  expand  inatead  of 
coll^ing,  and  the  pada  upon  it  are  not 
fixed  immorahly,  hut  turn  round  upon 
the  hamea  aa  an  axia,  by  which  meant 
the  prcBBure  adapta  it*elf  to  the  motion  ^ 
of  the  horae,  and  materially  reducea  the  'f 
chafing  against  his  ihouldera.  The 
annexed  cut  ri^preienta  one  of  theae 
collan.  a  a  rcpreaent  the  pads,  one 
turned  partly  round  upon  tne  bamee 
bbb  to  ihow  their  action  ;  c  c  are  clips 
fiir  the  traces  ;  d  a  small  pad  which  liea 
over  the  horse'*  necii,  and  e  the  strap 
by  which  the  hame*  are  contracted  in 
any  required  degree. 

COLOUR  is  that  property  in  bodiea  which,  when  acted  upon  by  light, 
impreaaes  the  mind,  tfaraueh  the  agency  of  our  si^Iit,  with  \ltosc  sensations  which 
ws  denominalo  colour.  The  light  of  the  sun,  which  seems  perfectly  homogeucal 
and  white,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  composed  of  no  fewer  than  seven 
difierent  colours,  vii.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet.  A 
body  which  appeera  to  be  of  a  red  colour  bos  tlie  property  of  reflecting  the  red 
rays  more  powerfully  (ban  any  of  the  others,  and  so  of  the  orange,  yellow, 
green,  &c.  A  body  which  is  of  a  black  colour,  instead  of  reflecting,  abiorbi 
all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  rays  that  fait  upon  it;  and,  on  tlie  contrary, 
s  body  which  appears  to  be  white  reflects  the  greatcat  part  of  the  rays  indis- 
eriminately,  without  separating  the  one  from  the   other.      See  PAiDTiHa  and 

PlOHEHTS. 

COMB  MAKING.  The  process  of  comb  making  is  usually  conducted  as 
follows.  Tlie  material  of  which  the  comb  is  formed  is  flrst  reduced  to  thin 
smooth  plates  of  an  even  tlucknesa.  The  workman  who  cula  the  teeth  then 
faatens  one  of  these  plat'..-!  in  a  clamp  or  vice,  and  proceeds  to  cut  the  teeth  by 
meana  of  a  double  saw,  of  which  each  blade  is  somewhat  lilce  the  small  one 
with  which  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  cut  their  fine  work.  Aa  this  instrument 
leaves  the  work  square,  and  in  rather  a  rough  state,  particularly  in  the  inside 
edge  of  each  tooth,  it  is  followed  by  another  about  the  aire  and  shape  of  a  case- 
kuife,  having  teeth  like  a  hie  on  each  flat  side.  After  this,  two  others  of  tlie 
same  shape,  nut  each  finer  cut  than  the  former,  follow.  One  ilrake  on  each 
side  of  the  comb  is  tlien  given  with  a  rasping  tool,  to  take  off  any  roughness 
that  may  remain  on  the  aides  of  the  teeth,  after  which  they  ore  polished  by 
rubbing  them  with  rotten  stone,  and  oil  sprciid  upon  a  piece  of  buff  leather. 
With  the  simple  apparatus  above  described,  delicate  ivory  combs,  containing 
from  fifty  to  Biity  teeth  in  tile  inch,  arc  cut.  Mr.  Sunday's  machme  for  cutting 
the  teeth  of  combs  is  conatrucled  as  follows :  upon  an  arbor  driven  by  a  treadle, 
u  fixed  a  number  of  circular  steel  cutters,  corresponding  to  the  notches  intended 
to  be  cut  in  tho  comb.  These  cutters,  which  are  about  two  inches  diameter, 
and  all  exactiv  equal  in  thickneaa,  have  brass  washers  between  them,  and  are 
also  kept  regularly  aiundur  ju3t  above  the  place  where  tlie  comb  enters,  by  steel 
guides  lixed  in  a  stationary  frame.    The  comb  is  firmly  sucitfcd  to  a  horivootol 
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hiding  block  oi  cortingc,  whicli  ia  made  to  advance  toirards  Uie  centre  o!  thf 
axis  or  the  cutten,  by  meant  of  a  screw  tumed  cither  by  hand  or  by  a  bntiJ- 
wbeel  faatened  upon  iti  axu.  The  combi  ore  pointed  by  applying  them  to  an 
arbor,  driven  by  a  crank,  and  clothed  with  cutten  with  chancered  edgea. 

Some  improvement!  liave  been  introduced  in  the  rotatory  comb  cuttitig 
machine!  by  Mr.  Lyne,  who  baa  alio  invented  a  roacbine  by  wbich  two  combi 
•re  cut  Bt  once  out  of  any  tough  material,  _. 
aa  horn  or  toitoiieihell :  the  parti  cut 
out  from  between  the  teeth  of  one  comb 
forming  (he  tectli  of  the  other  comb  in  tbe 
manner  shewn  in  the  annexed  diagram;  by 
wbich  means  the  waste  of  material  occasioned 


the  machine,  made  of  cast  iron  i  b,  a  lever,  which,  by  a  pinion  upon  it*  udi,  gives 


ml 
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an  Alternating  motion  to  the  racka  o  o ;  c  ii  the  cutter  in  iti  carriage,  which  ii 
altaclied  to  a  strong  helical  apring,  contained  in   ihe  cyUndrical  box,  and  ii 
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aeen  immediately  over  it.  At  each  extremity  of  the  cutter  is  a  small  chisel 
ddj  set  upon  sliding  rods,  so  that  their  distance  asunder  may  be  always  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  cutter  e;  these  chisels  make  the  end  cut^  by  which  the  teeth 
of  the  one  comb  are  separated  from  the  back  of  the  other  comb.  Beneath  the 
cutters  is  a  traversing  carriage,  upon  which  the  horn  or  tortoiseshell  is  firmly 
secured  by  screws :  it  is  made  hollow  to  admit  of  a  heated  iron  being 
introduced  within  it,  in  order  to  soften  slightly  the  horn  or  tortoiseshell,  and 
render  it  less  brittle.  This  carriage  is  advanced  along  a  chase  mortise,  fixed 
upon  the  bed  of  the  machine  by  means  of  a  screw,  upon  one  end  of  which  is  a 
ratchet  wheel,  which  is  moved  by  the  compound  levers  i  i  i.  The  fineness  of 
the  teeth  of  the  combs  is  regulated  by  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  wheel,  which  is 
accordingly  changed  with  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  a  handle  is  placed  on  the 
axis  of  Uie  ratchet  wheel  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  frame  after  a 
comb  has  been  cut.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows : — the  alter- 
nating motion  of  the  lever  h  backwards  and  forwards  alternately  raises  and 
depresses  the  racks  ce ;  the  horns  or  curved  projections  in  the  middle  of  these 
racks  bring  down  the  cutter  «,  by  which  one  side  of  a  tooth  is  cut,  whilst  the 
extremities  of  the  racks  depress  one  of  the  chisels  cf,  which  makes  the  cut  at  the 
end  of  the  tooth.  The  cutter  «  is  returned  during  the  rise  of  the  rack,  by  the 
spring  contained  within  the  cylindrical  box,  and  the  chisels  d  by  the  spring  of 
toe  rods  upon  which  they  are  set  In  order  to  give  the  tapered  form  to  each 
tooth,  and  to  reverse  them  successively  upon  the  opposite  side  of  each  of  the 
racks  to  that  shown  in  the  curving,  is  a  small  inclined  plane  or  cam,  which, 
on  the  descent  of  the  rack  acting  upon  the  vertical  bars  //  attached  one  to  each 
end  of  the  cutter  frame,  causes  the  cutter  to  change  its  position,  and  to  make 
angular  instead  of  parallel  incisions.  ^ 

COMBUSTION .  The  disengagement  of  heat  and  light  which  accompanies 
chemical  combination.  Combustion  was  for  a  long  time  held  to  be  the  dis- 
engagement or  development  of  a  certain  air  supposed  to  be  contained  in  all 
combustible  bodies,  and  to  which  the  name  of  phlogiston  was  assigned ;  and 
bodies  which  had  undergone  combustion  were  said  to  be  dephlogisticated,  or  to 
have  parted  with  their  phlogiston.  This  hypothesis,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  facts  at  variance  with  it,  and  particularly  the  familiar  one  that 
metallic  oxides  formed  by  combustion  increase  in  weight,  which  could  not  be 
the  case  if  combustion  consisted  in  depriving  them  of  any  substance  previously 
contained  in  them,  was  zealously  maintained  by  many  philosophers  long  after 
the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Scheele,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley,  as  to  the  nature 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  against  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  founded  upon  these 
discoveries,  and  upon  Dr.  Black's  theory  of  latent  heat.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Lavoisier,  the  light  and  heat  emanate  from  the  oxygenous  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  its  fixation  with  inflammable  bodies ;  and 
succeeding  chemists  of  his  school,  enlarging  upon  this  idea,  have  ranged  all 
substances  under  two  classes,  viz.  combustibles,  and  supporters  of  combustion. 
But  this  theory,  although  much  more  consistent  with  most  of  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  b  still  msufilicient  to  account  for  some  of  them,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  combustibles  and  supporters  of  combustion  ap^e^rs  to  be 
altogether  imaginary,  for  one  substance  is  frequently  in  both  capacities,  being  at 
one  time  cqftparenily  a  supporter,  and  at  another  time  a  combustible.  Thus, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  combustible  with  oxygen,  and  chlorine  a  supporter 
with  potassium ;  and  sulphur,  with  chlorine  and  oxygen,  acts  as  a  combustible, 
but  with  the  metals  it  becomes  a  supporter.  Nor  can  we  ascribe  the  appearances 
to  an  extrusion  of  latent  heat  in  consequence  of  condensation  :  the  protoxide 
of  chlorine,  a  body  destitute  of  any  combustible  constituent  at  the  instant  of 
decomposition,  evolves  light  and  heat  with  explosive  violence,  and  its  volume 
becomes  one-fifth  greater ;  and  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  in  like  manner  treated 
with  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  metals,  detonate  or  deflagrate,  while  the  volume  of 
the  combining  substances  is  greatly  enlarged.  Neither  can  the  heat  evolved 
in  combustion  be  attributed  to  a  diminished  capacity  for  heat  in  the  resulting 
substances,  for  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  there  is  no  diminution  of  capacity 
of  the  compounds  formed.      For  example,  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
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hydrogen,  or  of  sulphur  and  lead,  produces  no  mater  alteration  in  the  capacity 
of  water,  or  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  than  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
copper,  lead,  or  silver,  or  of  sulphur  with  carbon,  produces  in  the  capacities  of 
the  oxides  of  these  metals,  or  of  carburet  of  sulphur.  The  preceding,  and 
numerous  similar  facts,  prove  that  combustion  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
ujpon  the  agency  of  oxygen ;  that  the  evolution  of  the  heat  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
simply  to  a  gas  parting  with  iu  latent  store  of  that  ethereal  fluid  on  its  fixation 
or  combustion ;  and  that  no  peculiar  substance,  or  form  of  matter,  is  necessary 
for  producing  the  effect,  but  that  it  is  a  general  result  of  the  actions  of  any 
substances,  possessed  of  strong  chemical  attractions,  or  of  different  electrical 
relations ;  and  that  it  takes  place  in  all  cases  in  which  a  Tiolent  motion  can  be 
conceived  to  be  communicated  to  the  corpuscles  of  bodies.  For  this  view  of 
the  subject  the  world  b  indebted  to  the  masterly  mind  and  deep  and  successful 
researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  For  a  clear  and  comprehensiTe  account  of  his 
experiments  connected  with  this  subject,  together  with  his  inferences  therefrom, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Urc's  Chenuail  l)ietionarif» 

COMPASS.   A  nautical  instrument,  showing  the  direction  in  which  a  yessel 
is  sailing,  or  the  part  of  the  horizon  to  which  her  head  is  directed.     It  consists 
of  a  flat  bar  of  steel,  which  being  repeatedly  nibbed  with  a  magnet  or  loadstone 
acquires  the  property  of  constancy  taking  a  direction  neariy  corresponding  with 
the  meridian,  wnen  freely  suspended  from  a  thread,  or  upon  a  delicate  pivot. 
Although  as  important  consequences  have  flowed  trom  the  invention  of  the 
compass  as  from  any  other  invention  whatever,  the  name  of  the  author  of  i^ 
and  even  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  are  points  involved 
in    the   greatest    obscurity.      In    Europe  we  are  indebted   for  its  use  to 
B.  Givaia,  of  Naples,  mho,  t<^waid8  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or  about  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  centucy,  observed  that  iron  became  polarised 
by  contact  with  the  loadstone ;  but  most  writers  upon  the  subject  agree  that  the 
compass  was  known  long  before  that  period  to  this  Indians  and  Chinese ;  nay, 
in  Bowles's  Spirit  of  Maritime  Discovery,  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  by  much 
"learned  argument,"  that  it  was  known  to  Noan,  and  formed  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  ark.      The  compass  is  extensively  used  in  surveying  and 
raming,  as  well  as  in  navigation ;  but  there  is  in  general  this  difference  between 
them,  that  marine   compasses  have  a  circular  card  divided  into  thirty-two 
parts  or  points,  and  attached  to  the  needle ;  but  in  those  for  other  purposes 
the  card  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  is  turned  till  the  needle  coincides 
with  the  north  point  of  the  card.     Marine  compasses  are  usually  supported' 
upon  a  pin  of  steel  or  brass,  having  a  fine  point,  working  in  a  socket  of  agate 
let  into  the  centre  of  the  needle  or  magnetized  bar ;  the  pin  is  fixed  into  the 
bottom  of  a  circular  box  or  basin,  which  is  suspended  by  two  pins  turning  in 
holes  in  a  ring  concentric  with  the  circular  box ;  this  ring  again  is  suspended  by 
two  pins  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  the  whole  forming  a  universal  joint 
Besides  the  steering  compass,  there  is  another  one  made  use  of  at  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  sun's  bearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  or  the  difference  between  the  true  and  magnetic  north  points,  as 
also  in  taking  the  bearings  of  different  objects  in  marine  surveying ;  this  is 
called  the  azimuth  compass.   The  card,  besides  the  thirty-two  points,  is  accu- 
rately divided  at  the  circumference  into  360  degrees,  and  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  compass-box  are  two  sights,  for  taking  accurately  the  bearing  of  an 
object,  and  a  stud  for  stopping  the  card  at  the  instant  the  bearing  is  obtained, 
so  as  to  allow  time  for  reading  off  the  angle.     The  circular  box  is  suspended 
within  a  square  box,  which'  latter  is  supported  upon  a  pivot  (on  the  top  of  a 
three-legged  stand),  so  that  the  right  vanes  may  be  turned  to  any  part  of  the 
horizon.     Captain  Phillips,  R.N.  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  mode 
of  mounting  ship's  compasses;  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  those  derange- 
ments which  sudden  concussion  occasions  to  these  instruments,  by  which  the 
card  is  firequentJy  thrown  off  its  central  pivot,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  stormy 
weather,  or  from  firing  guns,  striking  of  steam-boat  paddles,  &c.     The  figme 
in  the  following  page,  li^.  1,  gives  a  vertical  section  of  the  improved  compass,  a 
is  the  standard  formed  of  a  hoUow  tube  which  incloses  a  long  spural  spring,  resting 
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at  my  oi  the  notclies  or  receaiea  Nos.  1 , 2, 3, 4,  which  ate  fovmed  in  opposile  sides 
of  the  tube,  lo  receive  the  hsodles  cc.  i'  ia  a  short  lulid  cylindrical  piece,  >o  titled 
into  the  hollow  uttuidard  as  lo  slide  Ireely  within  it,  and  resting  upon  ihe  spiral 
spring ;  e  is  B  cap  fixed  on  to  a  by  a  bayonet  joini,  to  prerent  the  spring  from 
forcing  tlie  sliding  piece  d  out  of  the  standard  ;  /is  the  compass-card,  nhich 
rests  upon  the  pivot  g ;  this  pivot  passes  through  the  cross  bars  1 1,  and  the 
lower  end  is  formed  into  a  spherical  knob,  (better  seen  at  /i,  Fig.  2,  which 
exhibits  ihe  same  parls  upon  a  larger  scale).  This  spherical  knob  rests  upon  a 
flat  surface  of  aeote,  cornelian,  or  other  hard  stone  t,  which  lies  in  a  recess 
upon  the  top  of  the  piece  d,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  cap  i  being  screwed 
dawn  upon  it ;  the  cap  i  is  made  concave  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  to  fit  the 
spherical  knob,  so  that  the  latter,  resting  at  bottom  upon  a  hard  plane,  and 
above  in  its  hemisplierical  concavity,  can  turn  freely  in  any  direction.  At  n  n 
is  shown  (black)  the  section  of  a  leaden  rinr,  which  surrounds  the  compass- 
box,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  parallel  dotted  lines.  At  n  n  are  two  handles 
fixed  to  the  leaden  ring,  by  which  it  may  be  shifted  higher  or  lower  on  the 
case,  end  be  fixed  at  any  height  at  pleasure,  by  the  palls  o  o  dropping  into  tlie 
racks  f>p,  which  are  screwed  to  opposite  sides  of  the  case,  q  is  the  ateeriog, 
or  "lubber's  point,"  which  is  suspended  upon  a  movable  joint  r  aa  a  centre  of 
motion,  and  oscillates  as  a  pendulum.  This  centre  being  placed  so  as  to  slide 
between  two  vertical  guides,  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring  in  the  centre.     The  lubber't 

Eoint  should,  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  compass, 
y  raising  or  lowering  the  centre  r,  and  ths  bob  i  should  be  shifted  along  the 
rod  until  it  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  leaden  ring.  If  the  motion  of  the 
compass-box.  in  a  vertical  direction,  should  be  too  violent,  it  is  (o  be  checked 
by  raising  the  handles  c  c  into  one  of  the  notches  1,  2,  3,  4,  as  may  be  required 
by  citcumstancts.  The  oscillations  of  llic  coropan-box  are  regulated  by  shifting 
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the  leaden  ring,  raising  it  in  blowing  weathefi 
and  lowering  it  in  fine  weather.  It  frequently 
happens  at  sea  that  the  sun  is  visible,  although 
the  norizon  cannot  be  distinguished  for  fog  and 
haze,  in  which  case  it  becomes  impracticable 
to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  in  order  to  determine 
the  ship's  place.     This  circumstance,  at  all 
times  inconvenient,  may,  in  some  situations, 
be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Lieut.  G.  Linde- 
say,  R.N.  proposes  to  take  two  bearings  of  the 
inn,  as  near  noon  as  possible,  noting  the  time 
elapsed  by  a  good  watch,  and  from  these  data 
to  compute  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  in  the 
usual  way,  which  will  dve  the  latitude  and 
apparent  time  at  the  ship;    and  this  latter, 
compared  with  the  Greenwich  time,  will  give 
the  longitude.      For  taking  the  sun's  bearing 
he  proposes  to  attach  to  a  common  compass, 
mounted  on  a  pivot  at  the  summit  of  a  tnpod, 
a  telescope,  turning  upon  a  joint,  and  a  mag- 
nifying glass  to  read  off  the   divisions,   as 
shown  in  the  annexed  diagram.      It  appears 
to  us  that  the  common  azimuth  compass  (with 
which  all  ships  are  or  ought  to  be  provided,) 
will   be  found  much  superior  to  the  above 
contrivance,    by   which    we    fear    it  would 
be    difficult   to   observe   the    bearing    with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

COMPASSES  (Mathematical).     Instru- 
ments for  describing  circles,  measuring  lines, 

&c.  They  are  of  various  descriptions;  the  common  consist  of  two  sharp- 
pointed  branches  or  legs,  turning  upon  a  hinge  at  top.  Triangular  compasses 
are  constructed  as  the  ordinary  compasses,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  leg 
turning  upon  a  universal  joint ;  they  are  used  in  laying  down  places  on  a  chart, 
or  measuring  angles. 

Beam  Compasses  are  for  the  purpose  of  describing  circles  of  considerable 
radius,  and  consist  of  a  straight  bar  of  wood  or  metal,  of  suitable  length, 
furnished  with  a  fixed  point  as  a  centre,  and  a  movable  tracing  point,  wfuch 
may  be  set  to  any  required  radius. 

Elliptical  Compasses f  likewise  called  a  ''trammel,"  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
ellipses,  consist  of  a  bar  with  a  fixed  tracing  point,  and  two  cursors,  which  can 
be  set  upon  any  part  of  the  bar,  and  which  have  a  sliding  motion  in  two  grooves 
cut  in  a  piece  of  brass,  which  grooves  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  composed  of  two  flat  bars  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  having  a  groove  down  the  middle,  in  any  part  of  which  can  be  set  a  steel 
pivot,  held  fast  by  a  tightening  screw,  by  whicn  means  the  compasses  can  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  bearing  any  required  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
which,  turning  upon  the  pivot  in  the  manner  oi  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  angles 
at  the  opposite  extremities  will  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  respective 
parts. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FORCES  is  the  finding  a  single  force  which  shall  be 
equal  to  two  or  more  given  forces  when  acting  in  given  directions,  the  principles 
of  which  may  be  thus  illustrated.  If  two  forces,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram  with  velocities  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  sides  of  the  said  parallelogram,  impinge  upon  a  body,  it  will  cause  that 
body  to  move  over  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  in  the  same  time  that 
either  of  the  forces  singly  would  have  impelled  it  along  its  corresponding  side. 
This  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally  by  an  ingenious  apparatus,  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  C.  HoltzapfeU,  of  Charing-cross,  and  wnich  is  exhibited 
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in  the  annexed  en^aving. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
rectangular  board,  with  a 
perpendioiilar  brass  pillar 
mud  in  one  comer.  Two 
guide  steel  wires  extend 
nrom  the  flanch  at  the  bot- 
tom to  the  cap  at  the  top, 
and  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  pillar  to  allow  the  two 
ivory  balls  a  and  b  to  descend 

SK)n  them  without  touching 
e  pillar.  The  board  is 
made  perfectly  flat,  var- 
nished, and  polished,  and 
when  used,  must  be  placed 
perfectly  level.  At  the  point 
where  twostraight  lines  from 
the  bottom  of  the  guide  wires  would  meet  and  make  a  right  angle,  a  small 
hollow  is  made  to  receive  a  ball  c.  The  weights  of  the  balls  a  and  b  are 
adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  board ;  so  that  when 
the  ball  a  is  dropped,  it  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  ball  c,  and  send  it  to  the 
end  of  the  board  m  the  direction  of  the  line  d  in  the  same  time  that  the  ball  b 
would  send  it  to  the  edge  of  the  board  in  the  direction  e.  If  now  both  balls  be 
dropped  at  the  same  instant  from  the  same  height,  they  will  propel  the  ball  in 
the  aiafonal  c/of  the  parallelogram  in  the  same  time  that  one  of  them  singly 
would  have  impelled  it  along  one  of  the  sides. 

COMPRESSIBILITY,  m  Philosophy,— that  quality  of  a  body  by  which  it 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  another  body,  so  as  to  be  reduced  within  a  smaller 
compass.  The  compressibility  of  liquids  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  with  philo- 
sophers, although  some  consider  the  fact  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Canton,  and,  more  lately,  of  Mr.  Perkins.  According  to  the  former  gentlemaA, 
the  compression  of 
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CONDENSATION.  The  art  by  which  a  body  is  rendered  more  dense, 
compact,  and  heavy.  Condensation  is  by  most  writers  distinguished  firora 
compression,  by  considering  the  latter  as  effected  by  mechanical  force  or  pres- 
sure, and  the  former  by  cold,  or  the  abstraction  of  heat. 

CONDENSER.  A  vessel  in  which  aqueous  or  spirituous  vapours  are 
reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  either  by  injection  of  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  as  in 
the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine ;  or  when  this  is  inadmissible,  as  in  the  case  of 
alcoholic  vapour,. by  placing  the  condenser  in  another  vessel,  through  which  is 
maintained  a  constant  current  of  water,  the  condenser  being  so  constructed  as 
to  expose  the  steam  or  vapour  in  thin  strata  over  an  extended  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  cooling  medium.  Tlie  condensers  employed  by  distillers  are 
usually  composed  of  a  long  tube  of  pure  tin,  or  of  copper  tinned,  formed  into  a 
series  of  concentric  coils  over  one  another,  and  from  its  shape  denominated  a 
worm ;  this  is  placed  in  a  large  vat,  which  is  called  the  worm-tub.  But  when 
the  distillation  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  the  worm  is  not  of  a  cylindric 
section,  as  it  is  not  the  form  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  conden- 
sation ;  for  on  account  of  the  large  diameter  of  the  tube,  whicn  then  becomes 
necessary,  that  portion  of  vapour  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tube  is  not 
brought  into  sumciently  intimate  contact  with  the  cooling  surfaces,  and  there- 
fore either  escapes  condensation,  or  remiires  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.      Various  arrangements  have,  in  conse- 
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qu«nee,  been  deviied  for  preten^ng  ibe  vapour  in  estreinel;  thin  ilnta,  bo  h 
to  obtain  a  ready  condeniation  wilh  the  leaat  quantily  of  water.  One  inveottd 
by  Mr.  Wheeter,  af  High  Wycomb,  appears  tout  veryjudiciouily  amngcdfiH' 
this  purpoiie;  it  is  deDominated  by  the  inventor  the  Arcnimedea' CondenMr,  and 
ia  repreaented  in  (he  accompanying  en- 
graving, a  is  the  pipe  teadbg  fi-om  the 
neck  of  the  elill,  through  which  the 
vapours  enter  into  the  flat  chambers  b  b 
(represented  black).  Them  chamben, 
owing  to  the  aectionBl  view,  appear  to 
be  dtsconnected,  but  they  are  wound 
ipirdly  round  a  central  tube,  and  termi- 
nate at  the  cock  c,  where  the  condensed 
Sroducts  pau  off;  d  it  a  pipe  leading 
om  a  reservoir  of  cold  water  to  the 
bottom  of  the  central  tube,  where  it 
paaus  through  holes  represented  at  e  c 
underneath  the  vapour  chamben,  and 
can  only  ascend  in  the  vessel  by  p 
lucceasively  through  every  coil,  ai 
turn  of  the  ipiral  is  connected  ly  the 
edge  of  one  of  its  plates  to  the  lide  of 
the  containing  vessel.  The  water  thus 
heated  in  its  progress  flowi  out  at  the 
aperture  /  into  a  trough  or  pipe.  By 
this  arrangement  it  will  be  noticed  that  , 
the  hot  vapour  or  fluid  is  constantly  _ii-LI 
descending  Bpirally  an  inclined  plane,  Y^f" 
while  the  cold  fluid  is  constantly  aacmd- 

ing,  almost  in  contact  with  the  other,  as        

they  are  only  separated  by  a  very  tbin  i|'li||| 

plate,   formed   <k  the   best   conducting  ' 

substance  (copper).  It  will  likewise  be 
evident  that  two  fluids,  one  cold  and  the 
other  hot,  may  thus  be  made  to  exchange  their  temperaturei 
water  al  50°  Fahr.  be  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  (he  veseel 
arrives  at  the  top,  be  nearly  <^  the  lame  temperature  a>  the  vapour  or  liquid 
(say  200°),  which  entered  at  the  top,  by  having  gradually  abstracted  (he  Beat 
fttiin  the  vapour  or  hot  liquid  in  its  progreta.  This  being  understood,  it  foUova 
that  the  latter,  having  gradually  parted  with  its  beat  in  its  descant,  will  heconw 
of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  nsae  temperature  at  the  terminatiiHi  of  ita  cotma 
"   '    '  ida  be  adraitted  in  their  propar 

A  geometricaTfigure  generated  hy  tb«  rerolutioD  of  a  right  anglad 
mangle  upon  one  of  its  short  sides,  ai  an  Bzia. 

CdNGELATION.  The  (ransitioQ  t£  a  liquid  to  a  solid  Kate,  in  conM- 
quence  of  the  abstraction  of  heat :  tlMM  metals,  oil,  iratcr,  Itc,  ar«  (aid  *» 
congeal  when  they  pasi  from  a  fluid  to  a  st^  state.  With  regard  to  fluidi, 
coiigelation  ii  the  tame  as  FaaBiiNo,  which  see. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  are  the  figure*  formed  by  tfa«  outting  of  a  cone  by  • 
plane ;  they  are  five  in  number,  corrsspoiiding  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
cutting-plaae.  When  the  cutting-plane  pasKs  through  the  apex  of  the  con*, 
and  coincides  with  the  axis,  the  lecticn  ia  a  tnangle.  When  the  plane  cuta  tlw 
axil  at  right  angles,  the  aection  is  a  circle.  When  the  plane  cutting  the  axia 
obliquely,  and  pasting  through  both  sides  of  the  cone,  the  section  is  an  ellipaia. 
When  bte  plane  cuts  the  axil  in  a  line  parallel  to  one  side  of  the  cone,  dw 
section  is  a  parabola :  and  lastly,  when  the  plane  either  does  not  cut  the  azii, 
or  cutting  it  forms  with  it  an  angle  less  than  that  fanned  by  the  side  with  i^ 
the  section  is  an  hyperbola.  The  term  eonie  section  is  applinl  mora  peculiarly 
to  (he  three  last  figures;  and  the  dootiinas  of  Ihair  aavaral  propertieaooutituta 


n  the  water,  namely  60o,  provided  the  liouit 
volume,  which  is  easily  reeulated  hy  the  cocas. 
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one  principal  branch  of  geometry,  of  great  importance  in  astronomy  and  many 
other  sciences    See  Geometry. 

CONOID.  A  solid  produced  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  section  of  a 
cone  about  its  axis,  and  consequently  may  be  either  an  elliptical  conoid  (other- 
wise called  a  spheroid),  a  hyperbolical  conoid,  or  a  parabolical  conoid. 

CONTRACTED  VEIN,  in  Hydraulics,— a  term  denoting  the  diminution 
which  takes  place  in  the  diameter  of  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  a  vessel  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  discharging  aperture,  owing  to  the  particles  nearest 
the  periphery  experiencing  greater  attrition  than  the  rest,  and  being  retarded  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  least  diameter  of  the  stream  is  to  the  diameter  of 
the  orifice,  on  an  average  as  1  to  the  square  root  of  2 ;  and  in  computing 
the  discharge  of  fluids,  this  proportion  should  be  substituted  for  the  real 
aperture. 

CONTRATE  WHEEL,  or  Crown  Wheel.  A  wheel  in  which  the  teeth  do 
not  radiate  from  the  axis,  but  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  anns,  or  parallel  to 
the  axis.     It  is  chiefly  used  for  clock-work. 

COOLER,  among  brewers,  distillers,  &c.  is  a  large  shallow  vessel  in  which 
liquids  are  exposed  to  cool. 

COOPERING  is  the  art  of  manufacturing  casks,  barrels,  vats,  and  all  kinds 
of  circular  or  elliptic  wooden  vessels,  that  are  bound  together  by  hoops.  There 
are  several  classes  of  coopers,  some  of  whom  carry  on  their  peculiar  branches 
distinctly,  while  others  embrace  the  general  manufacture  in  one  establishment. 
The  workmen,  however,  generally  confine  themselves  to  the  particular  line  they 
have  been  brought  up  to,  and  m  which  they  are  consequently  most  expert. 
Thus  we  hear  of  **  butt  coopers,"  "rundlet  coopers,"  "dry  coopers,*'  "white 
coopers,"  and  "wine  coopers."  The  work  of  the  butt  coopers  chiefly  consists 
in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  casks  for  breweries,  also  puncheons  and 
hogsheads.  Their  principal  tools  are  very  few,  but  they  use  these  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  skill  as  to  produce  with  surprising  facility  and  dispatch  the  most 
solid,  accurate,  and  substantial  work.  With  an  axe,  an  adze,  two  or  three 
■poke  shaves,  and  a  bench,  the  cooper  rapidly  gives  a  new  and  perfect  form  to 
the  material  he  operates  upon.  I'he  bench  consists  simply  of  a  stout  plank  4  or 
6  feet  long,  and  1  foot  wide ;  it  stands  upon  four  feet,  hut  considerably  inclined, 
one  end  of  the  bench  being  usually  about  2  feet  high,  and  the  other  6  or  8 
inches  lower.  On  the  bench  are  fixed  "stops  "  and  "  keeps,"  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  staves  or  other  work.  This  cooper  has  also  a  large  plane,  called  a 
jointer,  which  is  usuaHly  fixed  with  its  face  upwards,  and  against  which  he  forces 
the  staves  to  shoot  their  edges  to  a  smooth  surface,  (whether  those  edges  are 
required  straight  or  curved,)  in  order  to  make  the  "joints  "  or  joinings  of  the 
staves  come  mto  perfect  and  hardly-pressed  contact,  when  they  are  brought 
together  to  form  the  vessel.  To  describe  all,  or  even  the  leading  operations,  of 
the  cooper,  would  be  uninteresting,  because  it  is  so  openly  and  universally  prac- 
tised. We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  notice,  and  that  briefly,  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  of  the  other  classes  of  coopers  mentioned ;  and  afterwards  we  shall 
insert  some  patented  improvements  in  the  art,  that  appear  to  be  deserving  of 
notice.  The  rundlet  coopers  make  use  of  the  same  tools,  or  nearly  so,  as  in 
the  branch  of  the  trade  last  described,  but  of  less  dimensions.  Their  work 
consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  and  small  casks,  for  holding  the 
products  of  the  distilleries,  besides  numerous  other  purposes.  The  dry  coopers 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  sugar  hogsheads,  and  casks  of  every  size  and 
quality,  for  holding  dry  goods ;  and  as  such  vessels  are  seldom  required  air  and 
water-tight,  the  workmanship  is  comparatively  coarse  to  that  of  the  butt  and 
rundlet  coopers,  and  the  expense  proportionally  less.  The  white  coopers  manu- 
facture all  kinds  of  domestic  utensils,  such  as  are  used  for  brewing  on  the  small 
scale ;  for  washing  tubs,  chums,  pails,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  work.  To 
this  branch  of  coopering  is  frequently  added  the  coarser  kinds  of  turnery  for 
domestic  use.  The  wine  cooper's  business  consists  chiefly  in  the  removal  and 
depositing  of  wines  and  spirits,  which  he  is  enabled  to  effect  with  greater  security 
and  convenience  than  other  persons,  who  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  strength  of  the  vesseb  containing  them.    The  bottling,  storing, 
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and  packing  of  wiites,  and  other  liquors,  belong  to  this  branch  of  trade,  besides 
the  making  of  all  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  butts  or  casks  which  may  be 
found  necessary.  Although  the  manufacture  of  backs  and  vats  appears  of  a 
similar  character  to  other  coopering,  yet  it  is  usually  made  a  dUtinct  branch  of 
business,  and  is  performed  by  persons  who  call  themselves  back  and  vat  makers. 
From  the  variety  of  forms,  and  the  immense  strength  required  for  some  of  the 
backs,  as  well  as  for  the  frame-work  to  support  them,  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  the  carpenter  is  almost  constantly  reqwred,  and  not  unfrequently  the  aid  of 
the  engineer.  In  America,  and  several  parts  of  Europe,  machinery  has  been 
extensively  introduced  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  cooper.  In  1811,  a  patent 
was  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Plosket  and  Brown  for  the  following  mode  of 
operating ;  and  as  the  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  those  gentlemen  is  expired, 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  so  disposed  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  mechanism 
employed,  which  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Mechanics, 

**  First,  the  machinery  for  cutting  the  stave  consists  of  a  stout  bench,  having 
a  board  or  platform  annexed  to  it,  capable  of  being  moved  endways,  to  which 
another  board  is  connected,  so  arranged  as  to  be  moved  across  steadily  by 
racks  and  pinions,  or  screws.  The  last  board  has  a  hollow  part  made  in  it,  in 
which  the  stave>board  may  be  laid,  so  that  one  edge  of  it  may  project  clear 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  first-mentioned  board ;  a  circular  saw  is  [uaced  either 
above  or  below  the  bench,  having  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  first  mentioned  board,  and  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the 
projecting  part  of  the  stave-board;  this  circular  saw  is  made  flat  when  the 
straight-edged  staves  are  to  be  cut,  and  is  dished,  or  of  a  spherical  shape, 
when  staves  with  curved  edges  are  wanted.  The  board  first  mentioned  is  moved 
either  in  a  right  line,  or  is  made  to  assume  a  curved  course,  by  being  confined 
in  iti  motion  by  curved  grooves,  or  by  curved  rods  moving  against  pins ;  and 
by  the  proper  management  of  these  sliding-boards,  the  stave-board  is  cut  by 
the  circular  saw  of  the  shape  desired.  The  machinery  next  used  consists  of 
a  large  lathe,  in  which  the  cask  is  turned  in  a  vertical  position  when  it  is  of  a 
large  size  (afler  it  is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  staves  prepared  aa 
above  described),  being  cither  fixed  in  a  great  chuck  placed  beneath  it,  or  in  a 
cylindrical  cage  which  surrounds  it,  fixed  upon  a  strong  upright  arbor,  and 
revolving  between  collars,  where  it  serves  the  office  of  a  mandrilL  In  thia 
lathe  the  chime  and  groove  for  receiving  th^  head  are  turned  in  the  cask  by 
the  application  of  a  proper  tool.  When  the  cask  is  snudl,  the  cage  is  made  to 
turn  in  a  horizontal  position  instead  of  revolving  vertically.  The  third  opera- 
tion is  to  form  the  head,  which  is  pinioned  together  as  usual,  after  having  the 
pin-holes  made  by  piercers  projecting  from  the  mandrill  of  a  lathe,  the  dis- 
tances and  depths  of  which  holes  are  correctly  regulated  by  gauges ;  it  is  then 
turned  on  a  flat  revolving  table,  from  which  points  project  to  hold  it  fast,  and 
against  wliich  it  is  held  by  another  revolving  piece  tnat  is  screwed  towards  Uie 
first,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  size  of  the  cask  b^  fit  tools.  The  fourth 
operation  is  to  turn  the  whole  cask  at  the  outside,  for  which  purpose  it  is  placed 
in  a  large  lathe  between  two  chucks,  made  to  fit  into  the  chines,  and  attached 
to  the  head  by  points ;  and  then  the  surface  of  the  cask  is  turned  smooth  by  a 
spokeshave,  or  other  fit  iustniment,  held  against  it  by  a  rest  properly  placed  for 
the  purpose.  The  patentees  bend  their  wooden  hoops  for  their  casks  in  an 
expeditious  manner,  by  fastening  one  end  of  them  to  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  and  pressing  them  against  the  wheel  as  it  is  turned  round ;  they  also 
describe  a  method  of  forming  the  projecting  part  in  the  bung-staves  of  the 
small  casks  called  bottles,  by  flat  or  concave  circular  saws,  which  cut  the  face 
of  the  stave  on  each  side  close  up  to  the  projection  ;  and  lastly,  in  giving 
motion  to  this  machinery,  the  inventors  use  any  of  the  usual  first  movers  and 
mill  work  as  may  be  necessary." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  George  Smart,  of  Westminster  Bridge,  to  state,  that,  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  patent  granted  to  Nf  essrs.  Flasket  and 
Brown,  he  had  in  actual  operation,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  a  similar  arrange* 
incnt  of  machinery  for  making  small  casks,  particularly  canteens  for  the  army. 
1  he  saws  and  other  apparatus  were  of  course  more  (uminutive,  but  the  accu- 
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ney  of  their  work  may  be  judged  of  wlien  it  is  stated  that  there  was  no  occa* 
sion  to  plane  the  edges  of  the  staves  to  render  the  bottles  water-tight,  although 
•ubmitted  to  a  severe  test 

COPAL.  A  hardy  shining,  transparent  concrete  juice,  obtained  from  an 
American  tree;  but  which,  although  it  is  commonly  considered  a  gum,  has 
neither  the  solubility  in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  the  solubility  in  alcohol 
common  to  resins,  except  in  a  very  slight  degree.  It  may  be  dissolved  by 
digestion  in  linseed  oil,  rendered  drying  by  quick  lime,  with  a  heat  very  little 
less  than  is  sufficient  to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil.  This  solution,  diluted  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  transparent  varnish,  which,  when  properly 
applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  durable.  It  preserves  and  gives 
lustre  to  paintings,  and  greatly  restores  the  decayed  colours  of  old  pictures,  by 
fining  up  the  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surfaces  of  reflected  light  more 
wiiform.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Sheldrake,  that  if  powdered  copal  be 
triturated  with  a  little  camphor,  it  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent  mass ;  and 
camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine,  renders  it  a  solvent  of 
copaL  Half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  sufficient  for  a  quart  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  should  be  of  good  quality ;  and  the  copal,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
should  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  but  not  to  powder.  The  mixture  should 
be  set  on  a  fire,  so  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  immediately.  The 
vessel  should  be  of  metal,  strong,  with  a  long  neck,  and  capable  of  holding 
about  two  quarts.  The  mouth  should  be  stopped  with  a  cork,  having  a 
notch  cut  in  it  to  prevent  its  bursting,  Mr.  Cornelius  Varley  (who  has 
bestowed  much  judicious  attention  to  the  preparation  of  artists'  materials),  states 
that  a  good  copal  varnish  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  upon  the  purest  lumps 
of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fine  mass  in  a  mortar,  colourless  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
about  one-third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  triturating  the  mixture  occasionally 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Next  morning  it  may  be  poured  ofi*  into  a  bottle  for 
use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  thus  be  worked  with  the 
same.  Oil  of  lavender  is  stated  to  be  alone  a  solvent  of  copal,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  camphor  contained  in  the  former.  Camphorated  oil  of  turpentine 
will  also  dissolve  copal,  but  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  alcohol  effects  it  more 
readily. 

COPPER  is  a  metal  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  hard,  very  malleable,  ductile, 
and  sonorous ;  of  considerate  tenacity,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  from  8.6  to  8.9^ 
The  good  quality  of  copper  is  shown  by  its  capability  of  alloying  silver,  without 
Any  diminution  of  its  extensibility  under  the  hammer  or  roller.  For  this  reason 
the  Swedish  copper  has  a  decided  preference  in  the  preparation  of  the  alloys 
of  gold  and  silver;  and  its  superior  purity  has  been  found  to  render  it  far  more 
durable  when  employed  in  the  sheathing  of  ships,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
purposes.  English  copper  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  whence  it  is  usually  transported  across  the  Bristol  Channel  to  be 
smelted  at  the  coal-works  in  South  Waies.  The  ores  consist  chiefly  of  yellow 
copper  ore,  or  copper  pyrites,  and  the  grey  sulphuret  of  copper.  1  he  average 
produce  in  copper  is  said  to  be  about  8|  parts  from  100  of  the  ore.  The 
ordinary  processes  of  smelting  consist  of  alternate  calcinations  and  fusions  in 
reverbatory  furnaces  of  the  usual  construction.  The  calcining  furnaces  are 
fiimished  with  four  doors  or  openings,  two  on  each  side,  for  the  convenience 
of  stirring  the  ore  and  drawing  it  out  of  the  furnace.  They  are  commonly 
from  17  to  19  feet  in  length  fixim  the  bridge  to  the  flue,  and  from  14  to  16 
feet  in  width,  with  a  fire-place  5  feet  by  3.  The  melting  furnaces  are  usually 
about  one-third  the  area  of  the  calciners,  but  their  fire-places  are  nearly  as 
large,  and  they  have  only  one  door,  and  that  in  front.  The  charge  of  ore  for 
a  calcining  furnace  usually  consists  of  about  3  tons,  which  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  bottom.  When  charged,  the  heat  is  gradually  increased 
during  twelve  hours,  until  near  the  point  of  fiision,  when  the  ore  is  discharged 
through  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  is  suffered  to  lie  underneath  until  it  is  suffi- 
oiently  cool  to  be  removed.  With  this  calcined  ore,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Uftck  powder,  the  melting  furnace  is  charged,  by  spreading  it  over  the  bottom 
thereof.     A  few  slags  tnm  th*  previous  fusions  are  added,  and  the  door 
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is  closed  and   luted.      When   brouglit  into  fusion,  the  liquid  mass   is  well 
stirred,  and  the  oxides  and  earthy  matters  which  float  at  the  top  are  skimmed  ofi* 
through  the  front  door  by  the  smelters.    When  this  first  mass  of  metal  has  been 
freed  from  the  last-mentioned  impurities,  the  smelter  lets  down  into  the  furnace 
a  second  charge  of  calcined  ore,  and  proceeds  with  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  first,  repeating  the  charges  until  the  furnace  will  hold  no  more,  when 
a  tapping-hole  made  in  the  side  of  the  furnace  is  opened,  and  the  metal  runs 
through  It  into  a  pit  filled  with  water,  which  causes  the  metal  to  become  granu- 
lated, in  which  state  it  contains  about  one-third  part  of  copper.     The  slags 
which  have  been  cast  in  sand-moulds,  are  afterwards  broken  to  ascertain  if 
they  contain  any  metal ;  the  pieces  that  do  are  then  remelted  to  separate  it. 
When  the  ores  are  difficult  of  hision,  some  fluor  spar  is  added  to  the  charge. 
The  coarse  metal  obtained  by  the  preceding  process  is  then  calcined  by  a  similar 
treatment  to  that  which  the  ore  received.     To  oxidize  the  iron  with  which  the 
copper  is  contaminated,  the  charge  is  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
furnace,  where  it  is  repeatedly  stirred  and  turned.     The  metal  thus  calcined  is 
then  to  be  melted  again  with  some  slags  from  the  previous  melting,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  pieces  of  furnace  bottoms,  which  are  impregnated  with  the 
metal.     The  slags  from  this  operation  are  also  skimmed  off;  they  have  a  great 
specific  gravity,  being  composed  chiefly  of  the  oxide  of  iron ;  they  fuse  readily, 
and  act  as  fluxes  to  reduce  further  portions  of  the  ore.     The  metal  obtained 
from  the  second  operation  of  the  melting  furnace,  after  the  slag  has  been 
separated,  is  tappea  off  either  into  sand-moulds  or  into  water.     In  the  former 
plan  the  product  is  collected  in  a  mass,  and  is  called  blue  metal ;  in  the  latter  it 
becomes  granulated,  and  is  denominated  fine  metal*     The  quantity  of  pure 
copper  these  products  contain  is  about  60  per  cent   The  subsequent  calcination 
and  fusion  of  these  last  products  is  conducted  by  a  repetition  of  the  operations 
^     described ;  and  the  result  of  this  third  melting  are  pigs  containing  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  pure  metal.     The  fourth   process  is,  for  the  most  part,  an 
oxidizing,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  roatting  of  the  pigs  obtained  in  the  third.     For 
this  purpose  the  furnace  is  filled  with  the  pigs  to  the  extent  of  25  or  30  cwt 
which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  wnile  the  heat  is  gradually  increased 
to  the  melting  point,  which  fiicilitates  the  expulsion  of  the  volatile  matters,  and 
oxidizes  the  iron  or  other  metallic  substances  that  may  remain.    This  operation 
is  continued  from  12  to  24  hours,  according  to  the  de^ee  of  purity  of  the 
pigs  when  put  into  the  furnace ;  and  when  completed,  the  metal  is  brought  to 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  run  out  into  sand  beds.     The  ebullition  of  the  metal 
arising  from  the  extrication  of  the  expanded  air  from  the  sand  under  the 
metal,  caused  the  latter  to  assume  in  cooling  a  honey-comb  texture  internally, 
with  a  blistered  surface ;  and,  from  this   latter  appearance,  such  copper  is 
denominated  blistered  copper.     The  copper  in  this  stage  being  freed  from  its 
more  abundant  contaminations  is  ready  for  the  refining  furnace,  which  is  of  a 
similar  construction  to  the  melting  nirnace,  only  that  the  bottom,  instead  of 
beine  of  fire-brick,  is  a  bed  of  sand,  laid  to  incline  to  the  furnace  door,  near 
to  wnich  a  pool  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lading  out  the  refined  copper. 
The  furnace  is  charged  with  from  three  to  five  tons  of  the  blistered  pigs ;  the 
heat  applied  to  them  is  at  first  moderate,  and  air  is  admitted  so  as  to  continue 
the  oxidation,  should  the  metal  not  be  quite  fine.     When  this  charge  is  fused, 
and  the  slags  skimmed  ofi)  an  assay  is  taken  by  the  refiner  with  a  small  ladle, 
and  the  metal  broken  in  a  vice.  From  the  appearances  of  the  metal  both  in  and 
out  of  the  furnace,  the  refiner  judges  whether  it  is  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state 
to  undergo  the  toughening  process ;  previous  to  which  the  copper  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  inclining  to  purple,  with  an  open  crvstalline  structure.     In  the  pro- 
cess of  toughening,  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  first  covered  over  with  charcoal ; 
a  pole,  commonly  of  birch,  is  then  held  in  the  liquid  metal  in  the  furnace,  which 
causes  considerable  ebullition,  omns  to  the  evolution  of  f  aseous  matter ;  and  thia 
operation  of  polina  is  continued  with  the  occasional  addition  of  fresh  charcoal, 
until  the  quality  of  the  assay^s,  which  the  refiner  takes  from  time  to  time,  attain 
the  required  degree  of  punty  indicated  by  the  polished  silky  appearance  of  the 
metal  when  cut  half  way  through,  the  lignt  red  colour  of  it  when  broken,  and 
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the  closeness  of  the  grain.  After  this  a  trial  of  the  malleahility  of  the  copper 
ia  made  by  taking  out  a  small  quantity  in  a  ladle,  casting  it  in  a  metallic 
mouldi  and  then  hammering  it  out  upon  an  anvil :  if  it  does  not  crack  at  the 
edges  by  this  operation,  it  is  deemed  in  a  fit  state  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Aimace,  which  is  done  by  lading  it  out  and  casting  it  into  rectangular  cakes,  12 
inches  wide  by  18  inches  long.  In  preparing  copper  for  the  manufacture  of 
harass,  it  is  usual  to  granulate  it  by  pouring  the  hot  metal  through  a  colander 
placed  over  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  which  causes  the  drops  of  metal  to  assume 
by  contact  with  the  cold  fluid,  a  ragged  appearance,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
feathered  shot  is  given  in  the  trade.  For  making  brass  that  is  to  be  drawn  into 
wire,  the  same  process  as  the  last  is  employed,  except  that  the  metcl  is  poured 
into  hot  water ;  the  drops,  in  consequence,  take  an  oblong  form,  and  are  hence 
termed  bean  shot*  In  granulating  copper,  it  should  be  poured  into  the  water  by 
small  quantities  at  a  time  to  prevent  explosions.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
copper  is  exported  by  the  East  India  Company  imdor  the  denomination  of 
Japan  copper.  It  is  cast  in  small  sticks  about  six  inches  long,  and  weighing 
about  half  a  pound  each.  It  is  of  a  rich  red  colour,  caused  by  throwing  the 
cast  sticks,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  solid  in  their  moulds,  into  water. 
Copper  unites  readily  with  several  of  the  metals.  Its  combination  with  tin  b 
effected  at  a  less  heat  than  is  necessary  to  melt  the  copper ;  on  which  circum- 
stance is  grounded  the  method  of  tinning  copper  vessels.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  nrst  scraped  or  scoured,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  sal  ammoniac. 
They  are  then  heated  (usually  over  a  charcoal  fire),  and  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered resin,  which  defends  the  clean  surface  of  the  copper  from  acquiring  the 
slight  film  of  oxide  that  would  prevent  the  cohesion  or  the  tin  to  its  surface. 
The  melted  tin  is  then  poured  into  the  vessels,  and  spread  about.  An  extremely 
small  quantity  adheres  to  the  copper,  which  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  noxious  effects  of  the  copper.  When  tm  is  melted  with  copper, 
It  forms  the  ancient  compound  termed  bronze,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  being  greater  than  would  be  deduced  by  computation  from  the 
bulks  and  specific  gravities  of  its  component  parts.  The  uses  of  this  hard, 
sonorous,  and  durable  composition,  in  the  fabrication  of  cannon,  bells,  statues, 
and  other  articles,  are  well  known.  The  ancients  made  cutting  instruments  of 
this  alloy.  A  dagger  analysed  by  M.  Hielm  consisted  of  83|  copper,  and  16^ 
tin.  Copper  unites  with  bismuth,  and  forms  a  reddish  white  alloy.  With 
arsenic  it  forms  a  white  brittle  compound  called  tombac  ;  with  zinc  it  forms 
the  important  compound  called  brass ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  various  other 
names,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients.  It  is  not  easy  to 
unite  these  two  metals  in  considerable  Quantities  by  fusion,  because  the  zinc  is 
volatilized  at  a  heat  inferior  to  that  which  is  required  to  melt  the  copper,  but 
they  unite  very  well  in  the  way  of  cementation.  There  are  various  ways  of 
uniting  granulated  or  small  pieces  of  copper  with  zinc,  but  the  following  is  the 
ordinary  method  adopted  in  this  country.  Calamine,  which  is  an  ore  of  zinc, 
is  calcined  in  a  kiln,  or  made  ret  hot,  tnen  ground  to  powder,  sifted  fine,  and 
mixed  with  ground  charcoal,  as  the  calamine  is  apt  to  clod  and  prevent  an 
uniform  admixture.  About  seven  pounds  of  calamme  are  put  into  a  melting 
pot  of  about  a  gallon  content,  to  which  are  added  about  nve  pounds  of  the 
granulated  copper ;  the  calamine  must  be  mixed  with  as  much  charcoal  as  will 
nil  the  pot,  ana  the  copper  must  lie  uppermost  This  is  let  down  with  tongs 
into  a  wind  furnace,  8  feet  deep,  wnere  it  remains  11  hours.  One  furnace 
usually  holds  eight  pots  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  grate.  By  the  heat  th.e 
xinc  liecomes  revived,  rises  in  vapour,  and  combines  with  the  copper,  which  it 
converts  into  brass.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  heat  is  suddenly 
raised,  which  causes  the  brass  to  melt  and  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the 
crucible.  After  melting  it  is  cast  into  plates  or  ingots  for  use,  as  it  is  required. 
The  following  method  of  making  brass,  mentioned  bv  Cramer,  is  recommended 
by  the  scientific  Dr.  Ure.  The  powdered  calamine  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  charcoal,  and  a  portion  of  clay,  is  to  be  rammed  into  a  melting 
vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  copper,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of 
calamine,  must  be  placed  on  the  top,  and  covered  with  charcoal.    By  this 
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method  the  volatile  zinc  ascendi  and  converts  the  copper  into  braas,  which 
flows  into  the  rammed  clay ;  consequently,  if  the  calamine  contain  lead,  or 
any  other  metal,  it  will  not  enter  into  brass,  the  zinc  alone  being  raised  by  the 
heat.  Copper  unites  readily  with  antimony,  a  compound  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour.  It  does  not  readily  unite  with  manganese.  With  tungsten  it  forms  a 
dark  brown  spongy  alloy,  which  is  somewhat  ductile.     See  Alloy. 

COPP£RAS.  A  name  apparently  given  by  persons  ignorant  of  its  true 
nature,  to  the  sulphate  of  iron,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 
The  English  copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  made  from  the 
natural  combination  of  iron  with  sulphur,  known  in  the  various  places  where 
they  are  found,  by  the  several  names  of  copperas  stones,  horse  gold,  gold 
stones,  8cc,  These  are  collected  in  great  quantities,  and  laid  in  heaps  about  two 
feet  thick,  upon  a  clay  floor,  surrounded  by  boards,  that  direct  the  rain  water 
that  falls  upon  them  to  flow  into  a  cistern.  The  clay  floors  at  some  works  are 
100  feet  long,  15  broad  at  top,  but  narrowing  to  12  at  bottom,  as  they  shelve 
gradually  to  allow  the  water  to  run  ofi*  easier.  The  cistern  usually  contains 
about  100  tons  of  water.  The  copperas  stones  lie  5  or  6  years  before  they 
yield  a  strong  liquor.  The  sun  and  rain  are  found  to  be  the  proper  agents;  ana 
that  other  water,  although  prepared  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  on 
them,  only  retards  the  produce.  After  a  time  these  stones  change  to  a  vitriolic 
earth,  which  swells  and  ferments  like  leavened  dough.  When  a  new  bed  is 
made,  the  work  is  hastened  bv  mixing  a  good,  quantity  of  the  old  fermented 
earth  with  the  new  stones;  ana  when  this  has  come  to  perfection,  it  is  refreshed 
every  fourth  year  by  a  layer  of  fresh  copperas  stones  on  the  top.  The  copperas 
water  is  considered  rich  if  it  weigh  fourteen-eightieths  more  than  water.  The 
copperas  liquor  is  boiled  in  leaden  vessels,  containing  about  twelve  tons.  About 
a  cwt  of  old  iron  is  put  into  it  at  first,  and  more  added  as  it  dissolves, 
amounting,  in  one  boiling,  to  about  15  cwt  Fresh  water  from  another  boiler 
is  added  to  supply  the  loss  from  evaporation.  When  the  boiling  is  finished, 
(which  is  determined  by  the  deposition  of  crystals  in  a  little  earthen  vessel, 
after  a  small  quantity  has  been  allowed  to  cool  therein,)  the  liquor  is  drawn  off 
into  a  tarras  cistern  20  feet  long,  5  feet  deep,  9  feet  over  at  top,  but  tapermg 
towards  the  bottom,  where,  being  left  for  a  foitnight  to  cool  and  crystallize,  the 
remaining  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  is  reserved  for  boiling  with  new  liauor. 
At  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cistern  or  coolers  there  is  usually  a  crystalline 
deposit  5  inches  thick, — that  at  the  sides  being  of  a  bright  colour,  while  that  at 
the  bottom  is  foul  and  dirty.  At  some  works,  instead  of  putting  all  the  iron 
into  the  boiler,  a  portion  of  it  is  added  to  the  liquor  in  the  cistern  before 
boiling.  When  the  pyrites  is  too  abundant  in  sulphur,  and  does  not  alter  by 
exposure  to  the  weatner,  it  is  usual  to  roast  it  in  piles  to  drive  off  the^^uper- 
abundance ;  and  when  the  sulphur  is  required  as  a  separate  product,  to  distil 
the  pyrites  in  close  vessels.  Copperas  is  also  formed  by  simply  exposing  some 
kinas  of  bituminous  earth  to  air  and  moisture,  from  which  the  crystals  are 
afterwards  obtained  by  washing.  The  French  also  manufacture  copperas  by 
dissolving  old  iron  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing  the  solution. 
Copperas  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  transparent 
and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  Its  taste  is  harsh  and  styptic ;  it  reddens 
vegetable  blues;  two-thirds  of  cold  water,  or  three-fourths  of  boiling  water, 
dissolve  it.  A  moderate  heat  calcines  and  whitens  copperas,  by  driving  off  the 
water  of  crystallization ;  a  greater  heat  expels  the  sulphuric  acid.  Its  con- 
stituents, according  to  Berzelius,  are  28.9  acid,  28  3  protoxide,  and  43  water; 
according  to  Mr.  Ferret,  1  prime  acid,  2  oxide,  and  7  water.  The  chief  uses 
of  copperas  are  the  making  of  ink  and  in  dying. 

COPYING  PRESS.  A  machine  for  speedily  producing  a  fac-simile  copy 
of  any  manuscript  recently  written.  The  method  is  to  place  over  the  letter  a 
sheet  of  thin  damp  paper,  and  subject  them  both  to  the  action  of  the  press,  by 
which  means  a  portion  of  the  ink  is  transferred  from  the  manuscript  to  the  damp 
paper.  When  letters  are  intended  to  be  copied  by  this  means,  it  is  usual  either 
to  make  use  of  a  kind  of  ink  expresslv  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  to  add  a 
portion  of  8ii|rar  to  the  common  writing  ink.    Tlie  presses  are  variously  cou- 
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Btructed ;  but  the  screw  press,  now  so  common  in  merchants*  counting-houses, 
is  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  it 
about  forty  years  ago.  The  annexed  figure  represents  an  improvement  upon 
this  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,     a  the  bed  of  the  press  ; 

J'"\ ., 


b  the  platten ;  c  c  handles  which  revolve  on  the  screw  d,  and  are  used  to  draw 
down  the  platten  on  the  paper,  &c.  placed  underneath ;  e  is  a  square  piece  of 
steel  in  which  the  screw  works;  the  squafe  piece  slides  in  a  hole  of  a  similar 
figure  on  the  head  of  the  press,  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  linos  at /),  and  on  the 
top  of  it  is  a  small  cam  ^,  operated  upon  by  the  lever  h.  The  ordinary  pressure 
is  given,  as  usual,  by  the  screw ;  and  the  cam  being  subsequently  brought  down, 
increases  the  force  almost  to  infinity  through  a  very  small  space,  and,  con- 
sequentlvy  by  such  a  press,  a  person  exerting  only  the  usual  force  can  print 
efl£ctually  a  larger  surface.  The  other  arrangements  will  be  evident  upon  an 
inspection  of  the  drawing. 

A  very  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  effectual,  copying  machine  may  be 
made  as  follows :  Take  a  roller  of  beech,  or  any  hard  wood,  about  18  inches 
long,  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  cut  a  longitudinal  slit  therein  nearly 
the  whole  length,  insert  in  it  and  fasten  very  neatly  with  glue  a  slip  of  strong 
doth,  about  14  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  long;  the  remaining  part  of  the 
roller  will  serve  as  a  handle,  and  may  be  cut  with  several  faces  to  obtain  a 
firmer  hold.  To  use  this  copying  press,  lay  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the 
letter  is  written  upon  the  stnp  of  cloth ;  on  that  place  the  thin  copying  paper, 
and  upon  these  lay  a  thick  baize,  or  horse-hair  pad ;  then  roll  the  whole  round 
the  roller,  and  erasping  that  part  where  the  dotn  is  with  the  left  hand,  turn  the 
roller  round  with  the  right,  graduallv  increasing  the  grasp  with  the  left ;  the 
pressure  becomes  very  great,  and  quite  sufficient  to  transfer  the  letter  to  the 
copying  paper. 

CORAL,  and  Coral  Fishery.  The  substance  called  coral  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  but  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  animal 
origin,  belonging  to  the  order  Zoophytes:  by  analysis  it  is  found  to  consist 
almost  wholly  of  animal  matter  ana  carbonate  of  lime.    The  coral  planiSt  (as 
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they  are  termed)  sometimes  shoot  out  like  trees  without  leaves  in  winter;  they 

often  spread  out  a  hroad  surface  like  a  fan,  and  not  uncommonly  a  large  bundling 

head  lilce  a  faggot ;  sometimes  they  are  found  to  resemble  a  plant,  with  leaves 

and  flowers,  and  o^en  the  antlers  of  a  stae,  with  great  exactness  and  r^ularity. 

If,  in  our  researches  afler  the  nature  of  these  plants,  we  should  be  induced  to 

break  off  a  branch  of  the  coraline  substance,  and  observe  it  carefully,  we  shall 

perceive  its  whole  surface,  which  is  very  rugged  and  irregular,  covered  with  a 

mucous  fluid,  and  almost  in  every  part  studded  with  little  jell^-like  dropt, 

which,  when  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  no  other  than  msects  of  tne 

polypus  kind.     If  a  coraline  plant  be  strictly  examined  whilst  growing  in  the 

sea,  and  the  animals  upon  the  surface  be  not  disturbed,  either  by  the  agitation 

of  the  waters  or  the  touch  of  the  observer,  the  little  polypi  will  then  be  seen  in 

infinite  numbers,  each  issuing  from  its  cell,  and,  in  some   kinds,   the  head 

covered  with  a  little  shell  resembling  an  umbrella,  the  arms  spread  abroad  in 

order  to  seize  its  prey,  while  the  hinder  part  still  remains  attached  to  its 

habitation,  whence  it  never  wholly  removes.     By  this  time  it  is  perceived  that 

the  nuinber  of  its  inhabitants  is  infinitely  greater  than  was  at  first  suspected ; 

that  they  are  all  assiduously  employed  in  the  same  pursuits;  and  that  they 

issue  from  their  respective  cells,  and  retire  into  them  at  pleasure.   The  true,  or 

red  coral,  was  considered  by  Linnaeus  as  an  isis,  and  arranged  as  such  in  the 

Si/stema,  though  Linnseus  himself  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the 

Natural  History  of  Zoophytes,  that  the  latter  had  more  properly  classed  it  with 

the  goryonia,  or  sea-fan.    The  red  coral  grows  in  an  exposea  and  somewhat 

flattened  form,  with  dichotomous  branches,  that  lessen  towards  their  extremities. 

The  flesh  is  of  the  colour  of  red  lead,  or  inclining  to  vermUion,  soft,  slippery, 

and  full  of  minute  vessels.     The  mouths  are  placed  on  the  surface,  and  rise  up 

in  a  conical  form,  consisting  of  eight  valves,  just  opening,  whence  proceed  polypi 

of  a  white  colour,  with  eient  claws,  each  of  which  has  a  double  fibre  at  both 

edges.     The  bone,  or  shefi  itself,  divested  of  the  flesh,  is  the  true  coral  of  the 

shops,  and  which,  in  its  natural  state,  is  of  a  strong  texture,  and  of  a  bright  red 

colour,  with  the  outside  marked  with  minute  furrows,  or  irregular  stnations, 

interspersed  with  a  few  slight  depressions,  corresponding  with  the  situation  of 

the  shells  before  the  flesh  was  removed.    The  coral  fishery  is  a  very  lucrative 

employment    The  time  for  fishing  is  from  April  to  July ;  the  places  are  the 

Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  towards  the  bastion  of  Franoe, 

the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Corsica,  and  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Catalonia. 

Spallanzini,  in  his  Travels  in  the  T\vo  Sicilies,  has  particularly  described  the 

corsd  fishery  in  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The  instrument  by  which  they  force  the 

branches  of  coral  from  the  rocks,  is  formed  with  two  poles  of  wood,  crossing 

each  other  at  right  angles,  and  having  a  piece  of  net  fastened  on  the  under  side 

to  their  extremities.  A  large  stone  is  fixed  where  the  poles  are  crossed,  that  the 

instrument  may  more  readily  sink  to  the  bottom.  A  cord  is  strongly  tied  round 

the  middle  of  it,  one  end  of  which  the  fisherman  holds  in  his  hand,  suidine  by 

it  the  net  to  those  places  where  the  coral  is  supposed  to  grow,  and  whicn  is 

Enclosed  in  the  pieces  of  the  net,  broken  off  and  drawn  up.     The  rocks  which 

produce  the  coral  are  situated  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  at  different 

depths,  from  350  to  650  feet.    The  bottom  and  caverns  of  the  rocks  are  the 

places  from  which  they  endeavour  to  bring  up  the  coral  in  their  nets,  and  it  is 

a  constant  observation,  that  every  branch  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  on 

which  it  grows,  without  ever  turning  on  one  sine.    The  coral  fishermen  have 

divided  the  whole  track  in  which  mey  fish  into  ten  parts.     Every  year  they 

fish  in  only  one  of  these  parts,  and  do  not  fish  in  it  again  till  ten  years  are 

elapsed.  This  interval  of  ten  years  they  think  necessary  for  the  coral  to  acquire 

its  full  growth  in  height  and  consbtence.     When  they  transgress  this  law  they 

find  the  coral  smaller  and  of  less  consistence ;  and  tne  intensity  of  the  colour 

is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  desisted  from  fishing. 

CORK.     The  bark  of  a  tree  growing  wild  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 

especially  In  Spain  ^nd  Portugal.     When  the  tree  is  about  fifteen  years  of  ase, 

it  may  l}e  barked ;  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  for  several  years,  ttie 

bark  growing  again,  and  its  quality  improving  as  the  age  of  the  tree  increases. 
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It  «8  chiefly  used  for  forming  stoppers  for  bottles,  and  floats  for  flaheriuen's 
neta. 

CORN.  A  general  name  for  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  serve  as  food  for 
man  or  other  animals ;  thus  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  &c.,  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  com.  In  England,  however,  it  is  usually  understood  to  signify 
wJkeai ;  in  America,  and  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  term  implies  maize,  or 
Indian  com.  Owins  to  adventitious  or  natural  circumstances,  corn  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  a  variety  of  impurities,  denominated  smut-ball,  dust- 
brand,  pepper-brand,  mildew,  must,  besides  a  portion  that  is  decayed  or 
partially  eaten  by  insects ;  there  is  also  frequently  a  mixture  of  gravel,  earth, 
and  dinerent  foreign  substances,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  To  free  com  from 
these  impurities,  numerous  machines  have  been  designed,  but  their  efiec- 
tiveness  has  proved  so  limited  or  partial,  as  to  cause  them  to  be  very  little 
employed;  and  damaged  or  impure  com,  in  consequence,  possesses  a  value 
in  the  market  far  below  what  its  intrinsic  worth  would  be  considered  were  there 
known  some  simple  and  cheap  process  for  separating  eflectually  the  good  from 
the  bad.  An  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was,  however,  very  recently  patented, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  calculated  to  supply  the  desideratum  in  that 
important  branch  of  art,  the  experiments  already  made  with  it  having  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  We  make  the  following  abstract  from  the  specincation 
(leavmg  out  the  references  to  the  drawing),  which  embraces  other  mechanism 
and  processes  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration. 

IieberV*  Patent  Scouring,  Washing,  and  Separating  Machine.  This  apparatus 
'*  is  brought  into  use  whenever  the  adventitious  or  impure  matter  cannot  be 
effectually  removed  by  sifting  or  other  dry  operation.  The  grain  to  be  washed 
I  deposit  on  a  floor  in  the  upper  part  of  a  building,  and  contiguous  to  a 
hopper  that  is  fixed  to,  and  passes  through  a  cavity  in  the  floor.  Near  to  this 
hopper  I  also  collect  a  heap  of  very  coarse  sharp  sand  (fragments  of  buhr 
stones  answer  well),  which  has  been  previously  well  washed  and  sifted,  so  as  to 
detain  only  those  particles  which  measure  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  thirtieth  part 
of  an  incn  in  diameter,  and  to  free  it  from  those  which  are  either  coarser  or 
finer.  Into  the  said  hopper  I  then  throw  a  charge  for  the  scouring  cylinder 
(situated  undemeath  it  on  the  next  floor)  ;  the  charge  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  the  grain  and  coarse  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  shovelsfull  of 
the  grain  to  one  of  the  sand  in  its  wet  state.  The  length  of  the  scouring 
cylinder  should  be  proportioned  to  the  ma^itude  of  the  operations  intended  to 
be  conducted  by  it ;  but  its  diameter  should  not  be  less  tlian  30  or  36  inches, 
in  order  that  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  portion  upon  the  lower  may 
cause  the  sharp  angles  of  the  interposed  coarse  sand  to  scour  off  the  impurities 
adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the  grain.  A  slow  rotation  of  the  cylinder  for  a 
few  minutes  will  in  general  suffice  to  complete  this  part  of  the  process ;  the 
state  of  which  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  by  drawing  out  a  sample  of  the 
grain  through  a  try-hole,  made  in  one  of  the  flat  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and 
provided  with  a  stopper.  When  completed,  the  door  in  the  cylinder  is  to  be 
unfastened,  and  the  mixed  materials  are  to  be  discharged  into  a  large,  flat, 
rectangular  sieve,  suspended  undemeath  it,  and  lying  submerged  in  a  large 
body  of  water  contained  in  a  bath.  This  bein^  done,  the  cylinder  is  to  be 
turned  half  way  round  upon  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  open  doorway  upper- 
most, and  opposite  to  the  short  of  the  hopper  above,  in  order  to  its  being  re- 
charged as  before ;  after  which  the  door  is  to  be  refastened.  From  this  time, 
and  at  every  subsequent  charge  until  the  work  is  completed,  both  the  scouring 
cylinder  and  the  washing  and  separating  bath  operate  together,  the  grain  in 
the  sieve  being  agitated  by  the  rotative  action  of  the  cylinder  in  the  following 
manner.  On  the  revolving  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  fixed  a  pulley,  which,  by 
means  of  an  endless  corder  chain  and  two  guide  pulleys  (employed  to  convert 
the  vertical  into  a  horizontal  motion),  causes  a  fourth  pulley  to  revolve  in  a 
horizontal  plane :  on  the  upper  side  of  the  last  mentioned  pulley  is  a  plate,  having 
an  eccentric  groove,  in  which  a  pin  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  sieve 
works ;  this  arrangement,  so  far,  causes  the  sieve  to  perform  a  circular  motion 
in  the  water ;  but  the  sieve  is  suspended  from  its  four  comers  to  two  projecting 
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arms  or  levers,  fastened  to  two  horizontal  apindlei  {acting  u  their  fulcra),  and 
is,  in  consRqueiice,  made  to  incline  alternately  from  side  to  side,  in  a  constanllv 
varying  plane,  during  each  revolution  of  the  eccentric  plate  before  mentioned. 
This  compound  motion  produces  a  great  agitation  amongst  the  particles  of  corn 
and  land,  causing  them  to  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  separate  from  each 
other,  and  tlie  com  to  be  well  washed  by  the  collision.  The  sand  passes 
through  the  meshes  of  (he  sieve,  and  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath; 
the  bad  com,  from  its  inferior  specific  gravity,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whence  it  is  floated  away  by  a  gentle  current  over  a  partition  or  datn  in  the 
bath,  into  a  receptacle  on  the  other  side,  nhence  it  flans  through  a  spout  ont 
of  the  machine.  The  current  is  produced  by  the  constant  running  into  the 
bath  of  a  small  stream  of  water  Irom  a  pipe  and  cock  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  bath,  and  a  constant  level  of  water  is  preserved  by  its  running  over  th« 
dam.  The  puriRed  com  alone  remaining  in  the  sieve,  ia  now  to  be  di»- 
charged  thence;  for  this  purpose,  two  levers  fixed  to  the  before-mentioned 
spindles,  and  cennected  by  a  rod  (to  cause  them  to  move  parallel  with  each 
other),  are  brought  into  operation;  so  that  upon  one  of  them  being  pulled,  the 
sieve  is  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  by  which  the 
contents  are  easily  projected  into  a  contiguous  hopper,  where  the  com  i* 
allowed  to  drain  during  (he  washing  of  the  succeeding  charge  of  grain,  and 
then  it  is  conducted  into  the  kiln  to  be  dried.     See  Kiln. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  The  chloride  of  mercury;  also  called  the 
oiyinuriate  of  mercury. 

COTTON.  The  down  of  the  cotton  tree  or  plant,  of  wliich  naturaliits 
recogniM)  ten  varieties.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  warmer 
porta  of  Europe  ;  but  its  cultivation  to  any  extent  is  chiefly  confined  to 
climates  within  the  tropics.  The  generalitv  of  the  West  Inaia  species  are 
annuals,  whilst  those  of  Asia  aie  perennial  both  in  branch  and  root,  and  rite 
in  a  straight  line  about  eight  feet  high.  The  cotton  down  is  contained  within 
pods,  which,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  open.  The  down  envelopes  a  husk 
called  the  gin,  which  contains  the  seeds  of  the  plant;  and  the  flrst  oueration 
in  rendering  cotton  fit  for  manufacturing  purposes,  consists  in  freeing  the  down 
from  these  seeds.  This  is  eSected  by  first  drying  it  in  the  nm  until  the  seedi 
become  quite  hard ;  and  then  operating  upon  it  by  a  machine  called  a  gin,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  called  a  roller  ^n  and  the  other  a  saw  gin. 
The  roller  gin  is  represented  in  F^.  1.  It  consists  of  two  small  fluted  roIIeT* 
a  b,  titoal  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  9  inches  long,  and  ^nerally  mode  of 
hard  wood ;  they  are  put  in  motion  by  the  treadle  e  acting  upon  cranks  or 
Fig.  1.  Pig-  !• 


pins  in  the  face  of  the  fly-wheel  d.  The  labourer  who  drives  the  tDaeUns 
places  the  cotton  on  a  feeding  board,  and  the  cotton  is  drawn  in  between  the 
rollers,  which  being  set  too  dose  to  allow  the  seeds  to  pats  between  them,  the 
eotton  fidla  down  the  inclined  board  e,  and  the  seedi  drop  into  the  box  /. 
liie  WW  gin  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  a  is  a  roller  having  a  numher  of  cu^idiir 
Mws  b  flsed  upon  it,  with  a  washer  of  wood  between  each ;   c  ii  |i  grating 
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through  which  a  portion  of  the  teeth  of  the  saws  project ;  </  is  a  circular  brush 
driven  by  the  wheel  e  on  the  axis  of  a,  which  works  into  a  pinion  on  the  axi» 
of  d.  The  cotton  being  put  into  the  hopper  /,  the  teeth  of  tlie  saws  lay 
bold  of  the  wool  and  tear  it  through  the  grating,  whilst  the  seeds  are  by  that 
means  separated,  and  roll  down  the  inclined  plane  of  the  grating,  and  finally 
esenpe  at  the  spout  g;  the  cylindrical  brush  serves  to  clear  the  cotton  from  the 
teeth  of  the  saws,  and  throw  it  clear  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  state  it  is  ready 
to  be  packed  for  the  market. 

COTTON  SPINNING ;  the  operation  by  which  cotton-wool  is  formed  into 
yam.  The  most  ancient  and  simple  method  of  forming  filamentous  substances 
mto  a  continuous  thread  was  undoubtedly  by  the  distan  and  spindle,  a  method 
still  practised  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  which  appears  to  be  known  to  every 
nation  removed  one  step  fi^m  absolute  barbarism.  The  first  improvement  upon 
this  simple  contrivance  was  the  spinning  wheel,  invented  at  a  remote  and  un- 
certain period;  and  by  means  of  this  machine,  with  some  slight  improve- 
ments in  its  construction,  the  operation  of  spinning  continued  to  be  performed 
in  Uiis  country  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when  an  entirely  new 
system  was  introduced  in  the  art,  the  process  being  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  artisan,  but  every  part  of  it  being  performed 
by  mechanical  means,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  dispatch  before  unknown. 
llie  new  system  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  quickly  raised  our  cotton 
manufactures,  whicn  were  previously  of  smaU  importance,  to  rank  amongst  the 
principal  ones  of  the  country.  From  a  paper  in  the  Repertory  cf  ArU,  it 
appears  that  so  early  as  1730  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  conceived  the 
ioea  of  spinning  by  machinery,  and  that  becoming  associated  with  a  foreigner 
named  Lewis  Paul,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  nai^ke  of  the  latter  in  1738. 
In  1742  a  mill  was  erected  at  Birmingham,  which  was  turned  by  two  asses.  A 
more  successful  result  attended  the  exertions  of  Richard  Hargreaves,  a  weaver 
in  Lancashire,  who,  in  1767,  invented  what  is  called  the  spinning  jenny. 
In  1769  R.  Arkwright  invented  the  method  known  by  the  name  of  water 
spinning ;  and  in  ]  779  Crompton  combined  the  principles  of  jenny  spinning 
and  water  spinning  into  a  system  called  mule  spinning,  and  by  one  or  other  of 
these  three  methoas  the  operation  is  now  performed. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity,  each 
of  these  methods,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  inventions  stand  in 
point  of  time ;  but  first,  we  must  note  the  method  bv  which  the  cotton  wool 
(which  arrives  in  this  country  very  imperfectly  cleaned  from  seeds,  dust,  &c.) 
is  freed  from  these  impurities.  This  (meration,  which  is  called  hatting^  is 
performed  by  a  machine  called  a  batter,  or  which  the  annexed  cut  is  a  diagram. 
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The  cotton  is  laid  upon  the  endless  web,  or  band,  passing  round  the  rollers  a  6, 
and  by  thb  band,  which  is  called  the  feeding  cloth,  it  is  carried  to  the  rollers 
e  d,  which  deliver  it  upon  the  curved  rack  or  grating  e,  whOst  a  scutch  /, 
revolvine  rapidly  upon  its  axis,  strikes  the  cotton  with  its  two  edges  and  divides 
it,  and  tne  gins,  sand,  &c.  fall  through  the  circular  grating  e,  and  down  the 
inclined  grating  t,  at  the  same  time  a  draft  of  air,  created  by  the  revolution  of 
the  fim  k,  blows  the  cotton  forward  along  the  passage  I  into  a  box,  from  which 
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it  is  from  time  to  time  removed,  any  remaining  seeds  falling  from  the  cotton 
through  the  grating  m,  (which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  passage  /,)  as  the 
cotton  is  blown  along  the  passage. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  verbal  description  of  the  process  of  jenny 
spinning,  unaccompanied  by  any  representations  of  the  machinery,  which 
being  the  same  as  that  which,  combined  with  some  other  machinery,  is  used 
in  mule  spinning,  will  be  described  under  that  head.  The  process  is  as  follows : 
The  cotton,  after  batting,  is  soaped,  by  being  immersed  in  a  stropg  solution  of 
soap;  then  pressed  in  a  screw  press,  and  afterwards  stove-dried.  It  is  then 
carded  by  a  carding  machine,  from  which  it  passes  in  the  form  of  rolls,  about 
the  size  of  a  candle,  on  to  an  endless  band,  from  which  it  is  lifted  by  children, 
and  carried  to  be  roved.  The  roving  is  performed  on  a  billy,  usually  containing 
thirty-six  spindles,  driven  by  bands  from  a  cylinder  turned  by  hand.  Upon 
the  side  next  the  carding  engine  is  a  feeding  cloth,  upon  which  the  rolls  from 
the  carding  engine  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  rolls  equal  to  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  billy.  After  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
rollers  of  the  feeding  cloth,  the  cloth  is  stopped,  and  the  rolls  being  held  fast 
between  two  clasps  of  wood,  the  ends  are  attached  to  the  spindles,  that  are 
mounted  on  a  movable  carriage,  which,  as  it  recedes,  stretches  the  rolls  and  reduces 
them  to  the  proper  size  of  the  roving.  In  returning  the  carriage,  the  rovings 
are  built  upon  the  spindles  in  the  form  of  cones,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
a  slight  twist;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roving  is  wound  upon  the 
spindles,  they  are  removed  to  the  spinning;  jenny.  The  spinning  jenny  differs 
from  the  roving  billy  in  having  the  clasp  boards  attached  to  movable  fi^unes  or 
carriages,  and  the  spindles  stationary.  The  clasps,  by  the  receding  of  the 
carriage,  reduce  the  rovings  to  the  size  for  yarn,  and  during  the  return  of  the 
carriage  the  yam  is  built  upon  the  spindles.  Jenny  yam  is  now  little  used, 
except  for  the  weft  of  calicoes.  Water  spinning  is  the  name  given  to  Arkwriebt's 
metliod  of  spinning,  because  in  all  the  mills  in  which  it  was  first  adopted  the 
machinery  was  driven  by  water.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  method  is 
the  means  by  which  the  rovings  are  gradually  reduced  in  thickness  to  the  sixe 
of  the  intended  yam.  In  jenny  spinning,  we  have  already  stated,  this  is 
effected  by  nipping  the  rovings  at  one  part  between  wooden  clasps,  and  causing 
the  spindles  to  which  the  end  of  the  rovings  are  attached  to  recede  very 
gradually;  but  in  water  spinning  this  is  effected  bypassing  the  rovings  between 
the  drawing  rollers  faster  than  it  is  taken  in  by  the  teed  rollers ;  the  fibres  slide 
one  over  tne  other,  and  the  roving  is  reduced  in  thickness,  or  extended  in 
length,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  feed  rollers  and 
drawing  rollers.  The  process  of  water  spinning;  is  conducted  as  follows  : 
After  batting,  the  wool  is  carded  by  two  machines,  the  first  called  the  breaker, 
and  the  second  the  finisher.     The  annexed  diagram  will  give  some  idea  of  the 


nature  of  the  operation,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  machine.  The  cotton 
is  carried  by  the  feeding  cloth  a  a  to  the  feed  rollers  b  6,  which  deliver  it  on  to 
the  carding  cylinder  c.  This  cylinder  is  covered  with  slips  of  leather,  stuck 
fuU  of  bent  wires,  forming  what  are  called  cards,  which  are  ranged  parallel  to 
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the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  the  arched  lop  il  <i{  tlip  hox  in  wliich  the  cyhndet  id 
enclosed  is  likewiie  covered  with  similar  cards,  llie  teeth  of  which  incline  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  as  the  cylinder  slawly  revolves,  tlie  cotton  ii  repeatedly  torn 
from  it  by  the  top  cards,  from  which  it  la  recovered  by  the  cylinder,  until  the 
cotton  at  length  reachee  the  doSer  e,  which  Is  a  cylinder  with  the  cards  ranged 
round  it  in  one  continued  apu-al  fillet,  that  strips  the  cotton  wool  Trom  the 
cylinder  in  a  thin  film,  which  is  removed  by  a  steel  comb/  worked  by  a  crank 
g;  and  by  the  comb  it  is  thrown  on  to  a  smooth  cylinder  h,  called  tbe  lapping 
<^linder;  this  b  surmounted  by  a  light  roller  >,  by  nhich  the  film  of  wool  is 
pressed  flat  upon  the  cylinder,  forming  what  is  termed  a  lap.     After  a  certain 


the  finisher,  which  has  a  carding  cylinder,  dofl*er,  and  comb,  similar  to  the 
bleakerj  hut  instead  of  the  wool,  as  it  comes  from  the  comb,  passing  round  a 
lapping  cylinder,  it  is  drawn  through  a  conical  vrssel  by  a  pan:  of  rollers,  which 
compress  it,  and  deliver  it  in  thin  slivers  orbands  into  tin  cuna;  these,  when  full, 
m  removed  to  the  draw  frame,  which  is  represented  in  the  following  diagram. 


Tht  draw  frame  contains  several  heads  of  rollers,  each  head  composed  of  a 
pair  of  feeding  rollers  a  o,  and  a  pair  of  draw  rollers  6  b ;  the  upper  roller-  in 
each  pair  is  covered  with  leather,  or  some  other  clastic  substance,  and  the 
lower  pui  is  formed  of  metal,  and   fluted. 


__   _...  g   of  the    sliv. 

■e  passed  through  the  leader  d,  and  brought  under  the 
rollers  a  a  and  b  i.  If,  now,  we  suppose  the  rollers  4  6  to  travel  four  times  a» 
fiut  as  the  feed  rollers  a  a,  or  to  have  a  drauglU  of  four,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
(livers  will  be  drawn  out  to  four  limes  their  original 
length.  The  slivers  are  united  by  passing  through 
•  conical  ring,  and  conducted  by  a  pair  of  roUers 
ff,  (which  do  not  draw  or  extend  tbe  cotton,)  into 
Miotfaer  can  g ;  and  if  we  suppose  four  ends  to  be  thus 
united,  the  sliver  will  he  of  the  same  thickness  ss 
the  original  sliver,  but  of  four  times  the  length,  ^j 
This  operation  being  repeated  through  several  otlicr 
heads  on  the  same  frame,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton 
are  laid  nearly  parallel,  the  sliver  becomes  more 
uniform,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  carried  to  the 
roving  &ame,  in  which,  besides  being  reduced,  it 
receives  a  slight  degree  of  twist  Roving  frames 
have  been  variously  constructed,  hut  the  form  most 
approved  and  in  most  general  use  at  the  present 
day  is  what  is  termed  the  spindle  and  ilyer  roving 
frame,  represented  by  the  annexed  diagram,  a  a,  bo, 
are  draw  rollers,  between  which  the  sliver  is  con 
ducted  from  the  cam  c,  and  reduced  according  t 
the  draught  of  tlie  rollers ;  dd\i  the  flyer  fixed  upon  ~ 
the  top  of  the  spindle  e,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
t»nd  passing  over  the  wheel/.  The  rollers  deliver 
tha  reduced  sliver  to  the  flyers  on  the  top  of  the 
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spindles,  where  it  passes  tliTougli  an  eye  a,  and  thence  proceeds  down  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  flyer  (which  is  made  tubular  for  that  purpose,)  to  the  bobbin  A, 
placed  loosely  on  the  spindle  c,  and  supported  on  tne  rail.  The  tube  of  the 
flyer  running  swiftly  round  the  bobbin,  lays  the  roving  (which  thus  acquires  a 
twist)  on  the  bobbin  as  fast  as  the  rollers  deliver  it ;  and  in  order  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  bobbin  with  regularity,  the  rail  t  is  made  to  ascend  and  descend 
alternately  with  a  slow  motion.  The  bobbin,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dragged 
round  by  the  flyers,  and  but  for  the  friction  of  the  surface  on  which  it  rests, 
would  move  as  fast  as  the  flyers ;  but  in  this  case  it  would  take  up  no  roving, 
for  the  quantity  taken  up  will  depend  upon  the  difference  between  the  speed 
of  the  flyer  and  the  bobbin.  A  slight  aegrce  of  friction  is  then  necessary  to 
give  the  bobbin  a  slow  motion,  but  as  the  bobbin  becomes  flill,  the  weight 
increases  the  friction,  and  consequently  would  retard  the  motion  still  further' 
if  it  were  only  dragged  round  by  the  flyer  ;  and  as  it  is  requisite  that 
the  bobbin  should  always  take  up  the  same  quantity  of  roving,  its  motion 
is  regulated  so  as  to  take  up  the  roving  exactly  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered  from 
the  rollers.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  accomplished  varies  in  different 
mills ;  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  approved  methods.  Two  conical  barrels 
are  placed  opposite  each  other,  the  large  end  of  the  one  fronting  the  small  end 
of  the  other.  One  of  these  barrels  moving  uniformly  turns  the  other  barrel, 
by  means  of  an  endless  strap,  which,  by  being  shifted  towards  either  extremity, 
varies  the  speed  of  the  other  barrel.  The  belt  or  strap  remains  equally  tight 
in  every  part  of  the  barrels,  for  the  diameter  of  the  one  increases  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  the  other  diminishes.  From  the  second  barrel 
motion  is  conveyed  to  pulleys  k  resting  on  the  bearer  or  rail  i,  and  having  the 
spindles  passing  through  the  centre  of  each  ;  the  bobbins  rest  on  those  pulleys, 
and  are  carried  round  with  them.  Tlie  rovings  are  next  carried  to  the  spinning 
frame.  The  spinning  frame  is  similar  in  its  operation  to  the  roving  frame, 
except  that  it  has  generally  three  sets  of  drawing  rollers,  and  from  the  greater 
strength  which  the  thread  has  acquired,  no  machinery  is  requisite  to  regulate 
its  motion ;  it  is  therefore  dragged  round  by  the  flyers.  The  bobbins,  when 
taken  off  the  spindles  filled  with  water  twist  for  warps,  are  earned  to  be  reeled. 
The  reel  is  composed  of  six  rails,  in  front  of  which  the  bobbins  are  ranged  on 
pins,  in  a  bpard  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  reel.  The  dimensions  of 
the  reel  arc  such  as  that  it  requires  exactly  1  ^  yard  to  ^o  round  it ;  the  thread 
from  the  bobbins,  after  passing  between  several  wires,  to  give  a  proper  degree 
of  tension,  is  made  fast  to  one  of  the  rails,  and  the  wheel  set  in  motion.  Afler 
eighty  revolutions  (one  lay)  a  bell  or  click  strikes,  the  reel  is  stopped,  and  the 
lays  are  tied  with  pieces  of  thread  to  keep  them  distinct.  Seven  lays  form  a 
hank.  When  the  nanks  are  completed  they  are  taken  off  the  reel,  for  which 
purpose  one  of  the  rails  is  hinged,  which  permits  it  to  be  folded  inward,  and 
the  hank  being  slided  to  one  end  of  the  reel,  the  reel  is  lifled  off*  its  bearing, 
and  the  hanks  are  taken  ofl^. 

It  now  remains  to  describe  the  ope- 
ration of  mule  spinning.  The  preparation 
is  similar  to  tliat  of  water  spmnmg;  but 
previously  to  the  rovings  receiving  their 
last  reduction  on  the  spinning  frame, 
they  undergo  a  process  called  stretching. 
The  stretching  frame  nearly  resembling 
the  mule,  except  in  being  of  larger 
dimensions:  we  shall  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  latter,  by  means  of  the 
annexed  diagram,  a  represents  a  roving 
placed  in  a  frame  behmd  the  drawing 
rollers  c  d  e.  Afler  passing  between 
the  rollers,  the  reduced  roving  goes  on 
to  the  spindle/,  which  are  like  those  of 
the  common  jennv,  and  have  neither  bobbins  nor  flyers.  The  spindles  are 
placed  in  a  reclining  position,  and  supported  on  a  carriage  g.     The  machine 
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being  put  in  motion,  the  carriage  recedes  as  fast  as  the  rollers  deliver  the 
rovings,  the  spindles  at  the  same  time  revolving  rapidly,  giving  sufficient  twist 
to  the  yard  to  bear  stretching.  After  the  rollers  have  delivered  a  certain 
length  (a  yard,  for  example,)  of  yam  thus  imperfectly  twisted,  they  stop,  but 
the  carriage  continues  to  recede  half  a  yard  further,  for  example,  and  the 
spindles  continue  to  revolve.  The  yam  is  thus  stretched,  and  forms  a  fair  and 
even  thread.    In  order  to  save  time,  the  spindles  move  more  rapidly  during  the 

Srocess  of  stretching.      The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  is  called 
ouble  speed.  The  yarn  being  sufficiently  hard  twisted,  the  machine  disengages 
itself  from  the  other  moving  parts  of  the  mule ;  the  attendant  then  returns  the 
carriage  home  to  the  rollers.     By  this  arrangement,  comprising  the  advantages 
both  of  the  rollers  and  the  spindles,  the  thread  is  stretched  more  gently  and 
equally,  and  a  much  finer  quality  of  yam  can  therefore  be  produced.     This 
excellent  machine,  which  has  superseded  the  jenny,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  water  frame,  and  which  has  carried  the  cotton  manufacture  to  a 
perfection  it  could  not  otherwise  have  attained,  was  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton, 
a  young  weaver  of  respectable  character  and  moderate  circumstances,  living  at 
Hall-in-the-Wood,  near  Bolton,  and  was  completed  by  him  in  1779.     Being  of 
a  retiring  and  unambitious  disposition  he  took  out  no  patent,  and  only  regretted 
that  public  curiosity  would  not  allow  him   "  to  enjoy  his  little  invention  to 
himself  in  his  garret,"  and  to  earn  by  his  own  manual  labour,  undisturbed,  the 
fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance.      The  very  superior  quality  of  his 
vam,  it  is  said,  drew  persons  from  all  quarters,  to  ascertain  the  manner  whereby 
Ke  produced  it.     He  stated  to  Mr.  Bannatyne,  that,  on  the  invention  of  his 
machine,  he  obtained  I4s.  per  lb.  for  the  spinning  and  preparation  of  No.  40, 
(i.  e.  yarn  of  forty  hanks  to  the  pound) ;  tnat  a  short  time  af^er  he  got  25«. 
per  lb.  for  the  spinning  and  preparation  of  No.  60 ;  and  that  he  then  spun  a 
small  quantity  of  No.  80,  to  show  that  it  was  not  impossible,  as  was  supposed, 
to  spin  yarn  of  so  fine  a  grist,  and  for  the  spinning  and  preparation  of  this  he 
got  42«.  per  lb. !     These  prices  were  obtained  by  the  unrivalled  excellence  of 
the  yarn  ;  and  it  affords  a  criterion  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  machine,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  price  of  yam.   No.  100,  is  at  the  present  day  only  from 
29,  Sd,  to  38.  per  lb.,  including  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  from  lOd. 
to  1*.  per  lb.,  this  surprising  reduction  having  been  effected  chiefly  by  the  powers 
of  the  mule ;  and  notwithstanding  it  was  before  supposed  to  be  impossible  to 
spin  80  hanks  to  the  pound,  as  many  as  350  hanks  to  the  pound  nave  since 
been  spun,  each  hank  measuring  840  yards,  and  forming  together  a  thread  167 
miles  in  length !    Although  the  principle  of  Crompton 's  machine  was  excellent, 
it  was  rudely  constructed ;  his  rollers  were  of  wood,  and  all  the  parts  clumsy  ; 
for  Crompton  was  unused  to  tools,  and  knew  but  little  of  mechanics  before  he 
attempted  to  put  to  practice  the  beautiful  combinations  he  had  conceived.    His 
first  machine  contained  but  20  or  30  spindles.  Subsequently,  Stones,  of  Harwich, 
a  machinist,  constructed  a  mule  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  making  the  rollers 
of  metal,  and  applying  clock-work  to  move  them ;  the  mule  was  thus  adapted 
for  100  to  130  spindles.      Baker,  of  Bur}',  and  Hargraves,  of  Toddington, 
introduced  some  improvements.     In  1 790,  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Lanark  mills,  applied 
water  power  to  the  mule,  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Wright,  of  Manchester,  con- 
structed a  double  mule.     By  these  successive  additions  the  machine  was  made 
capable  of  working  with  no  less  than  400  spindles.  Since  this  period  mules  have 
been  so  much  increased  in  size  and  effectiveness,  that  there  are  many  at  work 
in  Manchester  and  elsewhere  of  800  spindles  each,  and  some  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  1100  spindles  each,  or  2200  the  pair,  the  pair  being  managed  by 
one  spinner.     Mr.  Crompton  having  made  no  attempt  to  secure  this  important 
invention.  Parliament  was  memorialized  on  the  subject,  and  a  grant  of  5000/. 
was  obtained  free  of  all  charges  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this  time 
(1812),  there  were  at  work,  on  the  principle  of  his  invention,  between  four  and 
five  millions  of  spindles !     But  the  course  of  improvement  has  not  yet  stopped  ; 
mules  are  now  constructed  which  do  not  require  the  aid  of  a  spinner,  the 
mechanism  being  so  contrived  as  to  roll  the  spindle  carriage  out  and  in  at  the 
proper  speed,  witnout  a  hand  touching  it;  and  the  only  manual  labour  employed 
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in  these  machines,  (which  are  called  self-acting  muletf)  is  that  of  the  children 
who  join  the  broken  threads.  The  first  machine  of  this  nature  was  invented 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  W.  Stnitt,  of  Derby,  son  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  the 
partner  of  Arkwright.  This  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1790;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Lanark  mills,  invented  another  self-acting 
mule,  which  is  thus  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  which  we 
annex,  as  it  furnishes  a  very  interesting  detail  of  the  progress  of  improvement. 
"  I  first  applied  water  power  to  the  common  mules  in  the  year  1790 ;  that  is, 
we  drove  the  mules  by  water,  but  put  them  up  (that  is,  the  carriage  or  spindle 
frame)  in  the  common  way,  by  applying  the  hand  to  the  fly-wheel,  and  by  placing 
the  wheels  (or  mules)  right  and  left ;  tlie  spinner  was  thereby  enabled  to  spin 

two  mules  in  place  of  one The  mules  at  that  time  were  generally 

driven  with  ropes,  made  with  cotton  mill-waste,  from  a  lying  shaft  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  over  gallows-pulleys  above  the  fly-wheels,  on  each  side  of  the 
room.  That  mode  of  driving  was  succeeded  by  belts,  which  were  in  every 
respect  much  better,  and  better  adapted  to  self-acting  mules,  &c.  From  the 
above  date  I  constantly  had  in  view  the  self-acting  mule,  and  trying  to  bring  it 
into  use ;  and  having  got  it  to  do  very  itrell  for  coarse  numbers,  I  took  out  the 
patent  in  the  summer  of  1792.  The  object  then  was  to  spin  with  young 
people,  like  the  water  twist  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  carriage 
should  be  put  up  without  the  necessity  of  applying  the  hand  to  the  fly-wheel. 
At  first  we  used  them  completely  self-acting  in  all  the  motions,  the  fly  continuing 
to  revolve,  and  after  receiving  the  full  quantity  of  twist,  the  spindles  stoo<^ 
the  guide  or  faller  was  turned  down  on  the  inside  of  the  spindles,  and  the  points 
were  cleared  of  the  thread  at  the  same  instant,  by  the  rising  of  a  guide,  or 
inside  faller  (if  it  might  be  so  called).  When  the  outside  guide  wire,  or  faller, 
was  moved  round,  or  turned  down  to  a  certain  point  on  the  inside  of  the  spindles, 
it  then  disengaged,  or  rather  allowed  a  pulley,  driven  from  the  back  of  the 
belt-pulley,  to  come  into  geer,  or  action,  and  which  gave  motion  to  the  spindles, 
and  took  in  the  carriages  at  the  same  time  (similar  to  the  way  you  assist  the 
large  mules  in  putting  up).  But  in  the  above  self-acting  mule,  which  performed 
every  motion,  after  the  spindles  were  stopped  it  required  about  three  turns  of 
the  fly-wheel  to  move  round  the  faller,  and  put  in  action  the  above-mentioned 
pulley  that  took  in  the  carriage,  which  was  a  great  loss  of  time.  We  therefore 
set  aside  that  part  of  the  apparatus  or  machinery,  and  allowed  the  mule  to 
stop  in  the  common  way,  on  receiving  the  full  complement  of  twist;  and  the 
instant  it  stopped,  the  boy  or  girl,  without  putting  their  hand  to  the  fly-wheel, 
just  turned  the  guide  or  faller  with  the  hand,  which  instantly  set  in  motion  the 
spindles,  and  took  in  the  carriage,  the  cop  being  shaped  by  an  inclined  plane, 
or  other  contrivance It  may  naturally  be  asked.  Why  were  not  the  self- 
acting  mules  continued  in  use?  At  first,  you  know,  the  mules  were  about  144 
spindles  in  size,  and  when  power  was  applied,  the  spinner  worked  two  of  such  ; 
but  the  size  of  mules  rapidly  increased  to  300  spindles  and  upwards,  and  two 
such  wheels  being  considered  a  sufficient  task  for  a  man  to  manage,  the  idea  of 
saving,  by  spinning  with  boys  and  girls,  was  thus  superseded."  So  numerous 
and  diversified  have  been  the  successive  improvements  in  this  important  branch 
of  art,  that  a  very  large  volume  might  readily  be  filled  with  merely  a  selection 
of  the  more  ingenious;  but  our  prescribed  limits  compel  us  to  confine  our 
present  notice  to  the  most  successful,  and  we  believe  the  most  perfect  mechanism 
for  spinning  hitherto  brought  into  use,  which  is  the  self-acting  mule^  invented  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp  and  Roberts,  of  Manchester.  The  following 
description  of  the  invention,  extracted  from  the  patentee's  specification,  we 
copy  from  the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  Vol.  VIII.  Second  Series. 

"  The  nature  of  my  said  invention  consists  of  an  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanism  employed  to  render  self-acting  the  machines  com- 
monly known  by  the  names  of  mule,  billy,  jenny,  jack-frame,  stretching  frame, 
and  all  other  machines  of  that  class,  whether  used  to  rove,  slub,  or  spin  cotton, 
or  other  fibrous  substances,  the  particular  object  of  which  improvement  or 
improvements  is  to  effect  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  by  self-acting  machines  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  the  regular  winding 
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01)  of  the  yam,  or  roving,  upon  the  Bpindlps,  by  regulaling  iheir  rotatory 
motions  according  to  the  gradually  varying  fonn  and  increasing  diameter  of 
the  cop.  In  Figi-  I  and  2,  a  a  ia  a  mule  carriage  in  two  pans,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  headstock,  (he  {>arts  being  firmly  united  by  i  A,  a  connecting  bar  of 

iron,  and  c  c,  an  iron  frame  ;  to  this  a  bolted  ii   -  '  " 

part,  ia  supported  by  e. 


M  its  upper  pi 
frame  A,  On 
of  these  is  fastened  g  a  cord, 
which,  after  passing  over  a 
notch  in  the  spur  piece  e,  is 
wound  round  and  fastened  to 
h  a  dnim  or  barrel ;  this  has 
also  attached  to  and  coiled 
round  it  i  another  cord,  which 
after  passing  over  j  a  guide 
pulley,  and  a  notch  in  the 
■pur  piece,  is  attached  to  the 
other  ratchet  barrel.  A  shaft 
k,  on  vrbich  is  keyed  (he  drum 
A,  haa  a  pinion  /  working  '  ' 
mthe-     ''    '         ■  -—  -' 


front  a  frame  of  iron  d,  which, 
e,  bolted  to  the  bar  b  and  to  ^ 
ratchet  tension  barreUi  to  o) 


nalten 


t,ngtT 


on  its  centre,  through 
of  about  90°,  whilst  the  car- 
riage runs  out  and  in,  that  is 
to  say,  at  every  stretch.  In  a 
groove  in  the  inner  arm  of  the 
quadrant   ia   «   a   sliding  nut 

moved  by  o  a  double  threaded  leading  screw,  on  the  lower  end  of  wliicli  is 
keyed  fi  a  mitre  wheel,  gearing  willi  q  another  mitre  wlice),  (he  central  slud  of 
which  IS  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  quadrant.  Attached  to  the  back  of  mitre 
wheel  i;  is  r,  a  pulley,  which  ia  turned  at  intervals  bys  an  endless  strap  passing 
round  it,  and  t  a  sliding  pulley.  A  weighted  lever  u,  called  the  governor  lever, 
is  movable  on  a  stud  in  the  back  part  of  (he  carriage  frame,  and  forma  the 
upper  jaw  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  the  lower  jaw  being  c  a  stud  in  the  carriage 
end.  TTie  lever  u,  when  not  intended  to  press  upon  the  stud  r,  is  carried  by 
an  adjustable  nut  on  the  lower  end  of  a,  a  rod  connected  with  the  arm  of  (he 
counter  falter,  and  having  free  ptay  through  a  hole  in  a  side  projection  from  the 
arm  of  the  lever.  When,  in  winding  on,  the  tension  of  the  yarn  brings  (lie 
faller  wires  to  nearly  the  same  level,  the  dropping  of  the  arm  of  the  counter 
falier  ullowa  the  lever  u  to  descend  till  it  pincbea  the  endless  strap  i  against  the 
■tud,  and  drags  it  along  as  (he  carriage  runs  in,  until  the  rise  of  the  counter 
foller  arm  again  raises  the  lever  and  liberates  the  strap.  The  spindles  are 
banded  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  drum?  are  driven  by  a  band,  which,  ader 
taking  both  the  grooves  in  z,  the  driving  pulley,  is  spliced,  instead  of  pissing 
from  the  carriage  to  the  twist  pulley,  as  in  common  mules.  The  pulley  i  is 
keyed  on  y,  an  Inclined  shaft,  (he  upper  end  of  which  turns  in  a  swivel  collar, 
and  the  lower  end  or  foot  in  an  arm  of  a  bell  crank.  During  the  process  of 
twisting  and  backing  off,  the  shaft  y  receives  motion  through  1,  a  mitre  wheel, 
which  IS  keyed  near  Its  lower  extremity,  and  is  driven  by  2,  another  mitre  uhcel 
fixed  on  3,  a  shaft,  on  nhlcb  is  also  keyed  4,  a  double  grooved  driving  pulley, 
receiving  motion  by  an  endless  band  from  5,  the  twist  pulley  uliove.  Tliis 
puUey  band  pjasea  under  a  carrier  pulley,  and  over  a  double  grooved  carrier 
pulley,  under  the  driving  pulley  1,  again  over  pulley  7,  and  under  pulley  4, 
round  8,  a  sliding  carrier  pulley,  under  9,  a  earner  pulley,  and  thence  to  the 
twist  pulley.  The  mitre  wheel  I,  comes  occasionally  mto  gear  with  10,  another 
BUtre  wheel,  keyed  on  11,  a  shaft,  upon  which  is  also  keyed  12,  a  spur  wheel, 
which  gears  into  13,  another  spur  wheel,  firmly  coimeeled  (o  14,  a  dnim  or 
barrel,  which  is  called  (he  winding-ou  barrel.  The  diameters  of  wlieela  12  and 
13  should  be  made  (o  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  proper  amount  of  rotation 
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Jo  the  fpindiet,  according  to  their  diameten  and  thoie  of  the  warrei,  the  final 
B^nstmeat  being  made  in  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  14,  the  whole  being 
adapted  to  give  to  much  motion  to  the  s^ndlei  oi  vill  cause  them  to  wind  on 
the  whole  (tretch  at  the  first  nin  in.     There  ii  a  cord  15,  one  end  of  which  it 


tied  to  the  illding  nut  n  in  the  ann  of  the  quadrant  m,  and  the  other  made  fait  to 
the  barrel  14,  utcr  having  made  Mveral  colli  round  it ;  and  IS  ii  an  oppoiing 
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cord,  also  coiled  round  and  faiteaed  to  the  bmrel  14,  and  after  paiting  under 
17,  a  carrier  pulley,  and  over  18,  anotlier  carrier  pulley,  it  auatains  19,  a  coun- 
(erpoiae,  which  cauacs  the  barrel  14  to  take  up  the  cord  \5  as  the  carriage 
leoedei  from  the  roiiers.  A  lever  20,  inclined  downwards  at  buth  ends,  a 
mounted  at  iti  middle  upon  21,  a  tumbler  shall,  carrjiiig  22,  a  fixed  verli^nl 
arm,  which  is  connected  by  23,  a  link  with  the  aide  arm  uf  the  bell  crank ;  24  ii 
a  itopping  bar,  movable  on  a  slud  in  the  vertical  arm  of  the  lurnblcr  sSmft,  ici 
lower  end  passing  through  and  abutting  by  a  shoulder  ogainal  the  upper  side  of  a 
morti*e  hole  in  25,  a  slopping  piece,  which  [a  bolted  to  the  frame  c;  the  stopping 
bar  is  held  against  the  upper  side  of  the  slot  by  26,  a  spiral  spring  i  27  is  a 
latch  on  a  atud  \a  a  projection  from  the  fraiiie  c,  which  is  pressed  by  2S,  a  spring 
in  the  direction  of  a  catch  on  one  side  of  the  lever  30 ;  29  ia  a  radial  weiglil, 
movable  on  a  stud  in  the  framing,  and  carrying  on  a  stud  near  its  centre,  30  a 
fiiclion  roller,  under  which  the  inner  inclineo  arm  of  the  lever  20  passes,  and 
raiaei  the  weight  a  little  just  before  the  carriage  completes  its  run  inwards;  31 
a  stud  in  the  framing,  which,  by  atopping  the  latch  27  in  its  motion  inwards, 
dijengagei  the  lever  20  at  the  instant  the  carriage  has  completed  its  run,  which 
allows  the  weight  29  to  depress  the  inner  arm,  and  so  Co  throw  into  gear  Ihe 
mitre  wheels  1  and  2,  preparatoty  to  the  recommencement  of  twisting ;  32  it 
another  radial  weight,  similar  to  the  weight  29,  having  a  friction  roller,  under 
which  the  outer  arm  of  lever  20  comes  to  raise  it,  as  the  carriage  reaches  its 
outward  limit.  When  the  process  of  backing  off  is  completed,  the  mechanism 
tat  putting  up,  or  running  the  carriage  in,  is  put  into  gear,  and  simultaneoualy 
with  it ;  and  by  the  same,  or  any  other  convenient  means,  the  stopping  bar  24 
it  depressed,  and  the  weight  32  depressing  the  lever  20,  shifts  ihe  mitre  wheel 


wheel  10.     The  diagram,  Fiff.  3,  is 


1  from  the  wheel  3  into  gear 
intended  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  connecting  wheels, 
the  winding  on  barrel,  and  the 
crooked  lever,  when  the  spin* 
dlea  are  driven  by  bands  irom 
a  roller,  instead  of  drumi, 
which,  as  far  as  the  present 
improvement  or  improvements 
in  the  mule,  billy,  jenny,  jack 
frame,  or  stretching  frame,  are 
concerned,  is  almost  the  only 
difference  in  the  several  ma- 
chines enumerated  J  they  all 
being  machines  of  the  same 
claii,  that  is,  iti  which  u  performed  at  intervals  the  winding  on  of  the  itretcbes 
ofyam  or  rovings,  though  used  for  different  purposes,  and  distinguished  by 
different  names.  A  spur  wheel  a  is  keyed  on  the  coupling  shaft  which  conjiecta 
the  spindle  hand  rollera  on  each  side  of  the  headatock ;  i  is  a  radial  arm  cen- 
tred on  the  tame  coupling  shaft,  and  connected  by  r,  a  link,  with  d,  the  crooked 
lever,  which  is  acted  upon  by  (he  radial  weights  and  catches,  as  described 
before;  r  a  double  grooved  pulley,  keved  on  the  same  shafi  with  /,  a  spur 
wheel;  o  a  double  grooved  carrier  puUey,  round  which  and  the  pulley  t  the 
twist  pulley  band  is  paaied  twice,  as  before  explained ;  A  the  winding  on  drum, 
keyed  on  the  same  abaft  as  i,  a  spur  wheel ;  j  a  spur  wheel  earned  by  the 
ndlal  arm  b,  and  gearing  into  wheel  /whilst  the  twist  is  being  given,  and  into 
wheel  i  during  the  winding  on.  In  the  adaptation  of  the  preaent  improve- 
ments to  the  mule,  billy,  jenny,  jack  frame,  or  stretching  frame,  accorc»ng  to 
tbediameterof  the  cop  to  be  formed,  or  the  length  of  stretch  made  in  the  several 
machines,   it  may  be  lequiute  to  vary  the  length  of  the  grooved  arm  of  the 

ridrant  Whilst  the  carriage  is  running  in,  it  turns  by  the  band  g.  Fig  2,  the 
im  A,  its  shaft  k,  and  the  pinion  I,  which  workt  into  the  quadrant  in.  When 
the  quadrant  begins  to  move,  its  grooved  arm  stands  about  I2<i  beyond  the  ver- 
tical position  from  the  rollers,  and  during  its  action  it  turns  on  its  centre 
inwaMt,  through  an  arc  of  ahout  DOo.    At  the  commencement  of  a  Mt  of  copt. 
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Uie  stud  in  the  nut  »,  to  which  the  cord  15  is  attached,  is  set  opposite,  or  nearly 
•o^  to  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  in  which  position  it  suffers  no  change  of  place 
by  the  motion  of  the  quadrant.  As  the  carriage  recedes  from  the  point  of 
attachment  of  cord  15,  it  causes  the  rotation  of  the  winding  on  drum  14,  round 
which  the  cord  is  coiled,  and  the  drum  through  the  train  of  wheels  13,  12,  10, 
and  1,  that  of  the  pulley  x,  which,  by  the  spindle  drums,  gives  motion  to  the 
spindles  (see  Fig,  1 .)  The  rotation  of  the  spindles  during  the  furst  run-in  of 
the  carriage,  just  suffices  to  wind  on  the  stretch  of  yarn  upon  the  bare  spindles. 
As  the  diameter  of  the  cop  increases  by  each  succeeding  layer,  fewer  revolutions 
will  be  requbite  to  effect  the  winding  on  of  the  constant  length ;  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  quantity  of  motion  imparted  to  the  spindles  during  a  run-in  must 
undergo  progressive  diminution  so  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  cop  is  increasing, 
which  goes  on  until  the  bottom  is  formed.  This  decrease  of  motion  in  the 
spindles  is  obtained  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  cord  to  be  uncoiled  from  the 
winding-on  barrel ;  an  effect  which  results  from  the  advance  of  the  nut  n  along 
the  arm  of  the  quadrant,  the  amount  of  the  effect  being  exactly  commensurate 
with  this  advance,  as  is  apparent  when  the  grooved  arm  of  the  quadrant,  at  the 
end  of  the  run-in,  nearly  coincides  with  the  line  of  traction  of  the  cord  15. 
The  motion  which  slides  the  nut  along  the  quadrant  arm  is  produced  in  this 
way.  During  the  process  of  backing  off*,  the  spiral  coils  of  yam  are  unwound 
from  the  ends  of  the  spindles,  and  the  falle'r  is  depressed  when  the  counter 
faller  by  its  weight  rises,  and  takes  up  the  uncoiled  or  slack  yam,  and  thus  the 
faller  wires  keep  up  the  tension  as  the  yam  is  uncoiling.  Whilst  the  carriage 
18  running  in,  the  spindles,  in  winding  on  the  stretch  of  yam,  take  up  by 
degrees  the  coil  yarn  also ;  and  as  this  is  effected,  the  ^ler  wires  are  brought 
to  nearly  the  same  level.  At  the  first  run-in,  this  approach  of  the  faller  wires 
takes  place  only  as  the  carriage  comes  up  to  the  rollers.  The  power  of  winding 
on  increasing  as  the  diameter  of  the  cop  enlarges  in  the  subsequent  stretches, 
the  coil  yam  gets  taken  up  before  the  carriage  has  run  home ;  and  when  this 
occurs,  the  descent  of  the  counter  faller  allows  the  eovemor  lever  u  to  fall,  and 
to  pinch  the  endless  strap  8  against  the  stud  v.  With  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
the  strap  is  dragged  along,  and  tums  the  leading  screw  o,  which  slides  the  nut  n 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  quadrant.  The  strap  continues  to  be  dragged 
until  the  retardation  of  the  taking  up,  from  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  spin- 
dles thus  produced,  permits  the  counter  faller  again  to  rise  and  relieve  the  strap 
from  the  pinch  of  the  lever.  In  this  way  the  nut  n  is  made  to  advance  upon 
the  quadrant  arm,  in  proportion  as  the  expanding  diameter  of  the  cop  accele- 
rates the  action  of  winding  on,  and  a  correspondent  abatement  in  the  whole 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  spindles  is  the  result  As  soon  as  the  cop  has 
attained  its  full  diameter,  that  is,  when  the  bottom  is  formed,  the  winding  on 
power  then  remaining  uniform,  the  governor  lever  is  no  longer  made  to  act 
upon  the  strap,  and,  consequently,  the  nut  n  travels  no  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  quadrant  during  the  completion  of  the  cop.  Besides  the  adjustment  of 
the  whole  amount  of  winding  on  motion,  each  stretch  is  adjusted  to  the  growing 
diameter  of  the  cop,  which  is  effected  by  causing  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  draf  cord  15  to  advance  progressively  upon  the  rim  of  the  barrel  14.  The 
grooved  arm  of  the  quadrant,  by  carrying  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  15, 
after  the  first  stretch  through  an  arc  of  about  90^  at  each  mn-in,  causes  the 
cord  to  be  uncoiled  from  the  barrel  14,  by  a  ratio  increasing  as  the  carriage 
recedes  from  the  quadrant ;  and  this  variable  rotation  of  the  barrel  is  increased 
by  the  successive  shifts  of  the  nut  n  from  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  thue 
adapting  the  rotation  of  the  spindles  to  the  winding-on  powers  of  the  cop, 
throus[h  its  various  diameters  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  cone.  Having 
now  described  my  improved  mechanism  for  adapting  the  rotation  of  the  spindles 
to  the  regular  taking  up  of  the  yarn  or  roving,  as  the  form  and  diameter  of  the 
cop  changes  throughout  the  operation  of  winding  on,  I  do  hereby  declare,  that 
my  invention  consists  in  the  method  or  means  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose 
hereinbefore  described.  The  mechanism  thus  employed  by  me  affects  the 
rotation  of  the  spindle  in  two  ways ;  first,  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  a  dmm 
or  barrel,  which  tums  the  spindles  whilst  the  carriage  is  running  in  by  uncoiling 
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from  it  a  portion  of  a  cord,  strap,  or  chain,  attached  to  the  drum,  and  having 
its  other  extremity  fastened  at  some  point  in  a  radial  arm  which  describes  an 
arc,  whilst  the  winding-on  drum  is  receding  from  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  cord  in  a  right  line.  This  compound  motion  adjusts  the  rotation  of  the 
spindles  to  the  varying  power  of  taking  up  by  the  conical  cop  as  the  yam  or 
roving  is  being  coiled  on  its  different  diameters,  during  the  winding  on  of  each 
stretch.  Secondly,  during  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  a  cop,  the  situation 
of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  uncoiled  end  of  the  cord,  strap,  or  chain,  on 
the  radial  arm,  is  changed  progressively,  as  the  increasing  bulk  of  the  cop 
demands  fewer  revolutions  oi  the  spindles  to  take  up  the  stretch,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  shorter  length  of  the  cord  to  be  imcoiled  from  the  barrel.'* 
We  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  Spinning  and  Weaving  for  further  infor- 
mation on  this  important  branch  of  art,  as  cotton  is  not  the  only  fibrous  matter 
to  which  such  mechanism  is  applicable.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  highly  lionourable  to  British  skill,  that  all  its  numerous 
and  varied  operations  are  performed  by  machinery.  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  valuable 
HUtory  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture^  justly  observes,  "  It  is  by  iron  fingers,  teeth, 
and  wheels,  moving  with  exhaustless  energy  and  devouring  speed,  that  the 
cotton  is  opened,  cleaned,  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roved,  spun,  wound,  warped, 
dressed,  and  woven.  The  various  machines  are  proportioned  to  each  other  in 
regard  to  their  capability  of  work^  and  they  are  so  placed  in  the  mill  as  to  allow 
the  material  to  be  carried  from  stage  to  stage  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
time.  All  are  moving  at  once,  the  operations  chasing  each  other ;  and  all 
derive  their  motion  from  the  mighty  engine^  which,  firmly  seated  in  the  lower 

Sart  of  the  building,  and  constantlji  fed  with  water  and  &el,  toils  through  the 
ay  with  the  strength  of  perhaps  a  hundred  horses.  Men,  in  the  meanwhile, 
have  merely  to  attend  on  this  wonderful  series  of  mechanism,  to  supply  it  with 
work,  to  oil  its  joints,  and  to  check  its  slight  and  infrequent  irregularities ;  each 
workman  performing,  or  rather  superintending,  as  much  work  as  could  have 
been  done  by  two  or  three  hundred  men  sixty  years  ago.  At  the  approach  of 
darkness,  the  building  is  illuminated  by  jets  of  flame,  whose  brilliance  mimics 
the  light  of  day,'  the  produce  of  an  invisible  vapour  generated  on  the  spot. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  inventions  have  been  made  within  the  last 
seventy  years,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cotton  mill  presents  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  dominion  obtained  by  human  science  over  the  powers 
of  nature,  of  which  modern  times  can  boast." 

COULTER.  A  stout  iron  knife  or  blade  fixed  to  the  beam  of  ploughs,  which 
serves  to  cut  out  the  furrows. 

COUNTERBALANCE.  A  weight  applied  to  balance  the  vibrating  parts  of 
machinery  upon  their  axes,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  turn  freely,  and  to  require 
little  power  to  put  them  in  motion ;  also  a  weight  by  which  a  lever  acted  upon 
by  an  intermitting  force  is  returned  to  its  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beam 
of  a  single  acting  steam  engine. 

COUPLING  BOX.  A  mode  of  permanently  connecting  two  shafts:  they 
are  variously  constructed,  the  most  common  being  simply  a  tube  embracing  the 
end  of  each  shaft,  with  a  pin  or  bolt  passed  through  each. 

CRAB.  A  kind  of  small  capstan,  consisting  of  an  upright  shafl,  having 
sewral  holes  at  the  top,  through  wliich  long  bars  or  levers  are  thnist.  The 
name  of  crab  is  likewise  given  to  a  simple  portable  crane,  on  the  whecl-and- 
axle  principle,  and  chiefly  used  for  raismg  building  materials  to  the  tops  of 
houses,  &c.  There  b  a  machine,  likewise  called  a  crab,  that  is  used  in  launching 
ships,  or  heaving  them  off  or  on  to  their  ways  or  slips. 

CRADLE  is  a  name  given  to  a  supporting  frame  of  timbers,  which  is  placed 
under  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  conduct  her  steadily  into  the  water 
when  she  is  to  be  launched,  at  which  time  it  supports  her  weight  while  she 
slides  down  the  inclined  plane  or  slip,  which  is  for  this  purpose  smeared  with 
soap.  I'he  bedsteads  for  wounded  seamen  are  also  called  cradles ;  these,  as 
well  as  those  used  for  rocking  children,  require  no  particular  description. 

CRAMP.  A  portable  kind  of  iron  press,  chiefly  designed  and  employed  for 
closely  compressing  the  joints  of  frame-work.     See  Floorinq  Cramp. 


CRANE.  A  machine  employed  at  vharfi,  worehouiei,  &c.  for  ruling  ud 
lowning  Koodi ;  it  conaigti  of  a  long  projecting  arm,  called  the  jib,  haTing  ■ 
~~"~  it  the  outer  end,  over  which  pauei  the  rope  or  chain  b;  wbieb  tbe  good* 


vraited,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  being  wound  round  a  barrel  either  attftched 
»  the  foot  of  the  jih,  or  placed  at  any  convenient  dittanee  from  it.     Varioui 
'     °  retorteil  to  for  turning  the  chain  barrel ;  on  ^ieri  and  ^ttsjes 


model  have  been  n 
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it  is  frequently  placed  erect,  and  worked  like  a  capstan  :  another  method  which 
was  formerly  very  common,  hut  is  now  little  used,  was  to  place  it  horizontally, 
and  connect  it  with  the  axis  of  a  large  hollow  drum,  within  which  were  placed 
a  number  of  men,  who,  by  stepping  upon  battens  nailed  upon  the  interior 
circumference  parallel  to  the  axis,  caused  the  drum  to  revolve.  But  the  most 
effective  and  best  mode  of  employing  the  strength  of  men  in  working  cranes 
(in  situations  which  will  admit  of  its  application),  is  that  invented  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Hardy  :  as  in  the  preceding  plan,  the  chain  barrel  is  connected  with  a 
large  drum  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  but  the  steps  upon  which  the  labourers 
tread  are  ranged  upon  the  outside  (instead  of  the  inside)  of  the  drum,  radiating 
like  the  floats  of  an  undershot  water- wheel,  and  the  labourers  continually  step 
upon  that  arm  or  step  which  is  horizontal,  so  as  always  to  act  upon  the  longest 
lever.  One  or  more  of  these  cranes  were  erected  at  the  East  Inaia  Warehouses, 
and  the  principle  has  been  since  rendered  familiar  to  one  very  numerous 
portion  or  tlie  public  by  the  invention  ascribed  to  Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Ipswich, — 
called  the  treadmill. 

The  preceding  figure  represents  a  side  elevation  of  Mr.  L.  Wright's  patent 
crane,  erected  at  the  West  India  Docks,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  much 
acrimonious  controversy  amongst  some  of  the  scientific  periodicals  of  the  time. 
a  is  the  principal  wheel,  fixed  to  and  revolving  with  the  chain  barrel  b  on  the 
axis  c  ;  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  c  is  made  perfectly  flat  on  both  aides,  for 
the  reception  of  the  numerous  small  wheels  d^  alternately  placed  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  ring,  with  their  axes  fixed  into  it;  these,  which  may  be  called 
friction  wheels,  are  solid,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  five  inches  in  diameter — 
they  are  turned  smooth,  and  made  bright  in  all  parts ;  e  e  are  two  (of  four) 
levers,  worked  by  a  four-throw  crank //turned  by  the  winches  pg;  the  levers 
pass  between  guides  at  o,  and  slide  over  rollers  at  p,  which  form  the  fulcrum  of 
the  levers;  and  by  the  revolutions  of  the  cranks  the  levers  are  successively' 

Erojected  against  the  under  sides  of  the  small  wheels  (/,  from  whence  they  are, 
y  the  continued  revolution  of  the  cranks,  again  withdrawn,  and  again  projected 
under  the  next  little  wheel  below  the  former,  each  wheel  being  raised  by  the 
angular  motion  of  the  lever  over  which  it  rolls.  It  should  be  observed  that  only 
one  side  or  half  of  the  machine  is  seen,  the  other  side  being  a  duplicate  of  it, 
having  two  similar  levers,  large  wheel,  and  smaller  wheels,  &c.  1  he  machine 
(as  delineated)  is  in  gear ;  to  put  it  out  of  gear  a  locking  bar  t  is  lifted,  and 
thrown  into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  then  the  framing  r  which 
carries  the  crank,  inclined  planes,  and  fly-wheel,  and  turns  upon  the  centre  #, 
is  thrown  back,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  crank  moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
(shown  by  dots)  to  the  position  n.  What  mechanical  advantage  the  inventor 
expected  to  obtain  by  this  singular  construction,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  the  machine 
is  cumbersome  and  unsightly,  has  a  complication  of  parts,  in  which  the  friction 
far  exceeds  that  of  a  well-made  crane  of  the  common  construction,  to  which  it 
is  also  decidedly  inferior  in  the  circumstance  of  afl^ording  no  means  of  altering 
the  power  or  velocity  according  to  the  weight  to  be  raised.  The  method  adoptea 
by  the  inventor  for  putting  the  machine  in  and  out  of  gear  is  also  very  defective ; 
but  if  the  crane  onered  any  advantages  in  other  respects,  this  latter  defect 
might  be  obviated. 

In  Mr.  Revis's  patent  crane,  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  alternating 
motion  of  a  single  lever  is  employed  to  produce  rotatory  motion  by  means  of  a  well- 
known  mechanical  arrangement,  instead  of  producing  such  motion  by  turning  a 
winch.  The  engraving  on  the  succeeding  page  represents  an  elevation  of  this 
machine,  a  is  the  alternating  lever  (shown  as  broken  into  two  parts  for  want  of 
space),  and  having  a  counterbalance  at  x  ;  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine 
to  that  represented,  and  its  fulcrum  being  the  axis  of  the  toothed  wheel  6,  which 

§ears  into  another  toothed  wheel  c,  motion  is  given  to  both  wheels  in  opposite 
irections.  These  two  wheels  are  shown  merely  by  two  dotted  circles,  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  drawing.  On  the  axis  of  the  wheels  b  and  c  are  placed  the 
wheels  d  and  «,  which  are  not  fixed  to  the  axles,  but  turn  loosely  upon 
them ;  each  of  these  wheels  carry  four  palls  or  clicks,  which  fall  into  the 
notches  of  two  ratchet  wheels  /  and  ^  that  are  fixed  to  the  axis  on  which  d  and 


*  turn  looufy.  The  opentioii  of  the  lever,  therefora,  which  cwmi  dia  two  finl 
mentioned  wheels  t  and  c  to  reTolve  in  opposite  diicctioni,  pmdnees  preeiw^ 
tho  tune  efibct  upon  the  ratchet  wheeU  /a.  It  will  now  be  obtened  that 
tlie  ratchet  teeth  «ad  palli  of  both  wheeb  i&dine,  in  rerpect  to  each  other,  in 
the  aame  direction  ;  and  ai  die  rateheti  are  tamed  round  in  oppoaite  directioDa, 
the  palii  in  one  «heel  slip  over  the  rai«het  teeth,  white  in  the  other  wheel  the 
palli  catch  into  the  ratchet ;  the  latter  ia  thereby  locked  to  the  toothed  whed, 
which  now  operatei  upon  the  toothed  wheel  l  en  the  working  barrel,  upon  which 

the  rope  or  chain  r  is  wound.    During  t"-" ''■  — *    -  -  "■     '  --■----'--■ 

(which  we  will  luppoae  to  be  df)  hai  □< 


but  upon  reverang  the  motion  of  the  lerer,  these  become  faalened  togethen 
whQe  the  former  are  simultaneously  loosened ;  and  as  the  wheel  d  reTolvet  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  t,  the  wheel  I  is  turned  round  in  the  same  directjon  at 

Eviously,  and  the  rnpe  or  chain  on  the  botrel  proceed*  in  an  uniform  courM. 
Ting  thus  expUined  the  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the  lever  a  ii  com- 
municated to  the  other  wheeli  b  e,  and  thence  to  the  rest  of  the  machine, 
it  is  obvioui  that  the  putting  of  the  wheel  b  out  of  eeer  with  the  wheel  e,  will 
stop  the  forward  action  of  the  crane ;  this  ia  effected  by  meant  of  the  lever  il^ 
which  turns  horizontally  upon  a  liilcrum  pin  at  i,  and  sbdet  the  axis  in  iti 
bearings,  so  that  the  wheeli  w  and  e  arc  placed  wt  of  craitact  with  each  otlur. 
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ndi  i«  done  when  it  ii  intended  to  lower  the  tojk  ot  chain;  but  if  a  weight 
or  goodi  be  appended  ta  it,  the  friction  bond  tn  ni  i*  made  to  preis  af  ainet  th« 
pcnphety  of  the  fly-wheel  i  by  raising  the  lever  n,  which,  hating  its  fijlcrum  at 
o,  dr»w<  the  friction  band  tightly  over  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  goods  are  thus 
lowered  with  Mtfety  and  ezpeditian.  But,  for  general  punioice,  the  wheel  and 
pinion  turned  by  a  winch  it  niperior  to  all  other  modes  of  n'orking  cranes,  and 
more  particulatly  ii  it  superior  to  any  arrangement  of  reciprocating  leven,  as  it 
pniducea  ■  smooth  continuous  circular  motion,  avoids  the  jerks  and  concussiona 
attending  the  latter,  and  saves  a  vast  deal  of  friction,  complexity,  and 
expense ;  accordingly,  we  6nd  the  wheel  and  pinion  now  generally  adc^ed 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  fvcry  other  method.  We  have  alre^idy  stated  that 
the  barrel  is  sometimes  attached  In  the  jib  so  as  to  tuni  with  it.  The  annexed 
•ngtaving  represents  an  excellent  construction  of  a  crane  of  this  description, 
■ereral  of  which  are  erected  upon  the  wharfs  of  the  Regent's  Cans),  a  is  an 
upright  pillar  of  cast  iron  firmly  fixed  in  a  foundation  ^  masonry ;  b  a  pin  in 


die  head  of  a,  which  lupport*  the  jib  c,  and  forms  the  pivot  round  which  it 
toma ;  d  d  two  itruta,  supporting  the  extremities  of  the  jib,  and  the  lower 
ends  resting  on  a  collar  e  encircling  the  lower  part  of  the  pillar,  which  collar  is 
suspended  from  the  jib  by  the  iron  rods//;  g  is  one  of  the  wde  frames  aup- 
portini;  the  barrel  A ;  i  a  toothed  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  and  turned 
by  a  pinion,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed  the  winrh  /.  The  crane  is  turned 
itmna  Upon  its  pivot  by  means  oif  the  winch  n,  which,  by  means  of  an  iuter- 
mediate  wheel  and  pinion,  tnms  the  pinion  ■,  working  in  the  wheel  o,  lixed  to 
the  base  of  the  piUu  a. 

The  following  figure  repreaenta  a  mo^flcation  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  known 
by  the  name  of  Uie  "Qiinese  Crane,"  which,  for  simiiUcit^  of  construction 
and  immensa  power,  far  ■wpastet  any  other  machine  which  is  applied  to  pur~ 
potei  for  which  this  is  adapted ;  and  however  its  modest  and  unassuming  appeal^ 
ance  may  prevent  its  admission  into  the  elegant  companies  of  wheels  uid 
pinions,  which  wo  see  anociated  together  in  this  age  of  mechanical  combination, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  work  its  way  into  notice  by  its 
own  meriti,  to  the  displacement  of  some  of  lliose  complicated  arrangements  of 
wood,  iron,  and  brasi,  which,  in  some  caaes,  seem  to  be  erected  for  no  other 
piupote  than  for  employing  a  lione  to  do  the  work  of  a  man.  The  construction 
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of  this  machine  will  be  readily  under- 
stood  by  reference  to  the  figure,  a  h 
b  a  windlass,  which  is  worked  by  a 
winch  or  handle  c  d.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  windlass  a  h  partakes  of  two  diame- 
ters, that  part  from  a  to  e  being  larger 
than  the  remaining  part  eh;  the  cord  g 
is  wound  round  the  part  a  e  of  the  wind- 
lass, and  is  passed  under  the  movable 
pulley  h  I,  and  carried  over  the  part 
eh  oi  the  windlass,  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  from  which  it  descended  at  a  e ; 
the  weight  to  be  raised  is  suspended  from 
the  pulley  h  i.  Now  if  a  power  be  applied 
at  cf,  and  the  windlass  be  caused  to  make 
one  revolution,  a  portion  of  the  cord  g 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  part 
a  e  of  the  windlass,  will  have  been  wound  on  to  the  windlass ;  but  the  part  #  b 
of  the  windlass  has  also  made  one  revolution,  consequently  a  portion  of  the 
cord,  eoual  to  the  circumference  of  e  6,  has  descended,  so  diat  after  one  revo- 
lution the  cord  will  have  been  shortened  a  quantity  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  barrel  of  the  windlass;  but  as  this  difference 
has  been  divided  between  the  two  parts  of  the  cord  g  and  Ar,  it  follows  that  the 
weight  has  been  raised  through  a  space  equal  to  only  half  the  difference  of  the 
circumferences  a  e  and  e  h.  But  as  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii,  the 
following  simple  rule  may  be  deduced  for  calculating  the  power  of  these 
machines ;  as  c  d^  the  radius  of  the  winch,  is  to  half  the  difference  of  the  radii 
of  the  parts  of  the  windlass  a  e  and  e  6,  so  is  the  weight  w  to  the  power  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  For  example,  put  c  d=lSf  the  radius 
a  e=6,  and  the  radius  e  6=3;  and  suspend  a  weight  of  108  lbs.  from  h  t;  we 
then  have  6 — 3-£-2=l|,  and  asl8:  1^::  108:9;  conseauently  a  power  of  9 
applied  at  the  point  d  would  be  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  108  lbs.  acting  upon 
the  pulley  h  i.  This  subject  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  referring  to 
the  annexed  diagram,  where  a  e  represents  the 
radius  of  the  larger  part  of  the  windlass,  and  b 
the  smaller  radius,  e  d  being  the  radius  of  the 
winch ;  and  we  may  suppose  d  a  to  represent  a 
lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  e ;  and  as  each  of  the 
ropes  g  k  bear  equal  parts  of  the  weight  of  108  lbs. 
we  represent  the  whole  weight  by  two  distinct 
weights  g  and  k  acting  upon  the  points  h  and  a 
of  the  lever  da ;  ana  if  we  retam  the  propor- 
tions </tf=18,  flc=16,  and  6^=3,  we  nave  a 
weight  k  on  one  side  of  the  fulcrum,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  hy  whose  quantity  is  54  ;  and  we  have  a 

power  of  54  acting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fulcrum,  at  the  distance  of  3. 
Now  it  will  easily  be  seen  from  the  principles  of  the  lever,  that  g  will  sustain  a 
quantity  equal  to  \  Ar,  consequently  there  will  remain  a  weight  of  27  acting 
at  a,  to  be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a  force  applied  at  d;  but  ed  \%  Z  times  ea^ 
therefore  a  power  equal  to  9  applied  at  d  would  balance  a  weight  of  27  acting 
at  a  ;  which  is  precisely  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  by  the  rule  before  laid 
down. 

CRANK.  A  short  arm  or  lever  fixed  to  a  shaft  in  any  machine,  and  set  in 
motion  by  a  connecting  rod  proceeding  from  some  other  part  of  the  machinei 
which  has  a  reciprocating  motion  to  and  fro.  To  obtain  a  continuous  rotatory 
motion  of  the  crank  and  shaft  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  the  shaft  a  fly-wheel 
of  considerably  larger  radius  than  the  crank, — for  when  the  connecting  rod  lies 
in  the  same  direction  or  right  line  as  the  crank,  and  no  longer  forms  any  angle 
with  it,  it  can  have  no  tendency  to  mOve  the  crank  to  either  side ;  but  the  heavy 
fly-wheel,  which,  from  its  greater  radius,  has  travelled  much  £uter  than  th« 
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crank,  has  acquired  a  considerable  momentum,  which  urges  round  the  crank 
when  the  connectine;  rod  has  ceased  to  impel  it,  or  carries  the  crank  past  the 
dead  points,  as  it  is  called.  Although  tnis  means  of  obtaining  a  rotatory 
motion  had  long  been  in  practice  in  various  machines,  as  in  the  turning-lathe, 
and  knife-grinder's  wheel,  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  after  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  ere  the  same  simple  and  effective 
method  was  employed  to  obtain  a  rotatory  movement  from  the  reciprocating 
action  of  the  engine  beam,  whilst  several  schemes,  exhibiting  much  contrivance 
and  ingenuity,  but  which  were  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view,  were  from  time 
to  time  proposed.  By  the  addition  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  to  the  steam 
engine,  tne  latter,  which  before  was  chiefly  used  for  pumping  water,  has  become 
generally  applicable  as  a  prime  mover  of  machinery,  and  its  utility  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  augmented  a  thousand  fold.  But  Uic  utility  of  the  crank  and 
fly-wheel,  as  applicable  to  a  steam  engine,  consists  not  merely  in  converting 
rectilinear  into  circular  motion,  but  also  in  gradually  destroying  the  momentum 
of  the  piston,  and  brineing  it  gently  to  a  state  of  rest  at  the  end  of  each  stroke. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  bodies  have  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve  their 
state  of  motion  or  of  rest,  until  opposed  by  some  external  force.  This  property 
of  matter  occasions  a  great  loss  of  power  in  the  steam  engine,  where  a  massive 
beam,  with  all  its  appendages,  have  to  be  reversed  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine; 
and  were  it  suddenly  stopped  and  reversed  when  at  its  greatest  velocity,  the 
•hock  would  be  so  great  as  speedily  to  destroy  the  machinery.  The  loss  of 
power  employed  in  overcoming  the  vis  inerUiS  of  the  beam  cannot  be  avoided, 
out  the  shock  at  the  reversal  of  the  motion  is  prevented  by  means  of  tlie  crank, 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  best  explained  by  the  diagram  in  the  margin.  Let 
a  b  represent  the  crank  of  a  steam  engine,  equal  to  half 
the  length  of  the  stroke,  or  half  dft  and  let  (/  c  a  c/  re- 
present the  semicircle  through  which  the  crank  travels 
whilst  the  piston  performs  a  stroke,  or  moves  through 
the  space  df.  Now,  when  the  crank  is  in  its  present 
position,  the  piston  is  at  its  greatest  speed,  and  travels 
with  nearly  the  same  velocity  as  the  crank,  moving 
through  the  space  bg  whilst  the  crank  passes  from  a  to  c. 
But  when  the  crank  moves  through  the  next  portion  of 
its  revolution  c  dy  equal  to  the  former  portion  a  c,  the 
piston  only  moves  through  a  space  equal  io  g  d  in  the 
tame  time  as  it  before  moved  through  the  space  h  g^ 
which  is  nearly  double  g  d :  hence  it  is  seen  that  the  /^ 
crank,  by  diminishing  the  speed,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
preventing  the  shock  which  would  be  experienced  from  i 
too  sudden  a  reversal  of  the  motion.  A  want  of  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fly-wheel  and  crank  operate, 
has  been  the  origin  of  many  attempts  to  supersede  them.  Of  these  we  shall 
only  notice  the  following,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  Apsey. 

At  F^g.  1,  page  421,  is  an  elevation  of  the  apparatus ;  a  a  is  a  strong  elliptical 
6ame  of  cast  iron,  having  fixed  on  each  side  a  toothed  rack  be.  This  frame  is  sup- 
posed to  be  immediately  connected  to  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine  or  other 
rectilineal  moving  force,  the  motion  of  which  causes  the  toothed  wheels  d  and 
€  (the  wheel  c  is  behind  <^  as  is  shown  in  the  edge  view  of  them  at  Fig.  2,)  to 
revolve  on  the  axis  t,  which  axis  communicates  its  motion  and  force  to  whatever 
machinery  may  be  connected  to  it.  fg  are  two  guide  bars,  and  hj  are  two 
guide  rings  or  annular  plates,  in  front  of  the  wheels  d  and  e,  which  serve  to 
keep  their  respective  parts  in  their  proper  places.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
frame  a  a  is  represented  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  descent  *  during  such  descent 
it  turns  round  the  wheel  d  by  means  of  the  rack  g,  and  at  the  same  time  causes 
a  revolution  of  the  axis ;  by  the  ascent  of  the  frame  the  wheel  d  revolves  the 
contrary  way,  but  it  then  runs  freely  upon  the  axis,  so  as  to  have  no  influence 
upon  it ;  during  the  same  time  the  opposite  wheel  e  becomes  locked  to  the  axis, 
and  by  means  of  the  rack  causes  the  axis  to  continue  revolving  in  the  direction 
given  to  it  by  the  previous  operation  of  the  wheel  d,  as  will  be  best  understood 
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by  an  ezpluiation  of  f^.2,  which  exhibits  the  toothed  wheels  and  axiidittinet 
from  the  framB  and  aide  raclia.  To  etch  of  (he  wheeli  d  and  *  ore  fixed  tba 
guide  Tines  hj,  and  a  clutch  box  i  t,  which  turn  with  the  wheels  on  a  imooth 
part  of  tne  axia,  as  shown  at  i  in  the  separate  Fig.  3.  These  wheels  are 
altematelv  connected  to  the  axis,  to  give  it  motion,  by  means  of  the  ctutchsa 
op,  which  hare  merely  a  iliding  motion  along  the  axis,  and  are  constantly 
preated  against  the  boxes  1 1  by  means  of  helical  springs  o  r  wound  upon  tliV 
axia,  and  confined  in  a  case,  ai  represented  in  tbe  figure.  The  clutches  op  bart 
grooves  made  in  them,  m  showD  by  the  end  views  of  them  given  in  the  tepaiata 


figure  op,  through  which  llie  sluts  i  f,  fig.  3,  slide,  and  secure  Ihem  to  Uim 
round  with  the  axis.  As  the  action  of  (he  apparatus  may  not  be  quite  dear  to 
some  of  our  readers  by  the  foregoing,  we  wiifjusl  repeat  that  the  raising  of  the 
elliptical  frame  containing  the  side  racks,  causes  the  wheel  e  to  operate  upon 
the  axis  by  its  becoming  locked  to  it  by  the  agency  of  the  clutch  p ,-  but  on  the 
motion  of  the  frame  being  reversed,  by  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  piston  rod, 
or  other  rectUineal  moTJiig  force,  the  wheel  e  is  releasmi  from  the  axis,  and  the 
other  wheel  d  becomes  locked  to  it  by  the  agency  of  the  clutch  o,  which  carries 
theBziB  round  in  the  direction  previously  given  to  it,  and  by  the  repetition  of  the 
alternations  of  the  frame,  the  axis  is  caused  to  revolve  continually  in  the  same 
direction.  Motion  is  often  required  to  be  communicated  to  machinery  at  a 
distance  from  the  first  mover,  and  this  is  usually  effected  by  a  metallic  shaft, 
which,  if  the  distance  between  the  machinery  and  the  first  mover  be  great, 
must  be  made  of  considerable  thickness,  to  prevent  its  being  twbted  to  piecM 
by  the  power  applied,  or  else  by  chains,  straps,  or  ropes,  which,  to  prevent  their 
slipping  on  the  drums  or  pulleys  over  which  they  pass,  causes  considerable 
impediment  to  (tie  motion  by  fnction.   These  are  inconvenieocc*  which  cannot 
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in  all  cases  be  avoided ;  but  under  some  circumstances  the  following  method  of 
transmitting  motion  through  the  medium  of  three  rods  and  two  triple  cranks, 
connecting  the  machinery  with  the  first  mover,  might  be  introduced  with 
considerable  advantage.  The  apparatus  is  represented  with  the  axes  of  motion 
placed  horizontally  by  Fig,  1,  and  with  the  axes  placed  vertically  by  Fig,  2. 
The  same  letters  represent  similar  parts  in  both  figures.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  motion  may  be  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  or  the  contrary ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  reversed  at  pleasure.  The  triple  crank  ah  c,  to  be 
put  in  rotation  by  any  first  mover,  is  connected  by  three  rods  to  a  similar 
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crank  of  h'  c(  of  equal  dimensions ;  and  as  the  cranks  project  from  the  axes  at 
equal  distances,  there  will  always  be  one  of  them  in  a  position  to  produce  a 
pulling  action,  and  hence  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  having  the  conducting 
rods  stronger  than  what  may  be  sufficient  to  sustain,  by  tension,  the  resistance 
of  the  machine  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  thus  the  expense  of  transmitting 
motion  by  this  method  to  a  considerable  distance  will  be  very  small.  The 
motion,  too,  will  be  perfectly  uniform ;  for  as  the  leverage  of  the  crank  a,  for 
instance,  diminishes  by  its  rotation,  that  of  the  corresponding  crank  a  will  be 
equally  diminished ;  so  that  whatever  motion  is  produced  by  the  first  mover 
will  be  faithfully  transferred  to  the  machinery. 

CRAPE.  A  light  kind  of  stuff,  somewhat  like  gauze,  much  used  in  mourn- 
ing. It  is  made  of  raw  silk,  jammed  and  twisted  in  the  mill,  and  woven  without 
crossing.  Crapes  are  either  crisped  or  smooth ;  the  first  double,  expressing 
a  closer  moummg ;  the  latter  single,  used  for  denoting  a  less  portion  of  grief. 
The  silk  destined  for  the  first  u  more  twisted  than  that  for  the  second ;  it  being 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  twisting,  especially  of  the  warp,  which  produces 
the  crisping  eiven  to  it :  when  taken  out  of  the  loom,  it  is  steeped  in  clear 
water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  that  purpose.  Crapes  are  all  dyed 
raw. 

CRAYON  is  a  seneral  name  given  to  various  mineral  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances used  in  designing  or  painting  in  pastil,  whether  they  have  been  beaten 
and  reduced  to  a  paste,  or  are  used  in  their  primitive  consistence,  after  sawing 
or  cutting  them  into  long  narrow  slips.  In  this  last  manner  red  crayons  are 
made  from  red  chalk ;  white,  from  wtiite  chalk;  black,  from  charcoal  and  black 
lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours  are  compositions  of  earths  reduced  to  paste. 
The  tempering  of  crayons  is  found  to  be  an  operation  of  great  nicety,  to 
.avoid  their  being  so  haid  as  to  impart  an  insufficient  supply  of  colour ;  or,  on 
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the  contrary,  so  sofl  as  to  crumble  away,  and  to  be  little  better  than  a  powder 
upon  the  paper.  A  variety  of  slightly  glutinous  fluids  have  been  proposed  to 
give  them  the  due  degree  of  coherence ;  out  the  strength  and  the  kind  of  fluid 
used  requires  to  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  colour  to  be  employed. 
The  English  manufacturers  emplov  a  variety  of  substances  for  this  purpose ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  ale-wort,  rendered  glutinous  by  boiling,  and 
gum  tragacanth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  marks  made  upon  paper  by  such  com- 
positions as  we  have  mentioned,  can  be  but  slightly  attached  to  the  paper,  and 
that  they  are  extremely  liable  to  be  injured  or  defaced.  Various  means  have 
been  resorted  to  for  fixing  them  in  such  a  manner,  that,  without  having  their 
tints  injured,  they  may  be  enabled  to  bear  rubbing.  When  the  picture  is  made 
on  unsized  paper,  Cathery  recommends  tlie  back  to  be  brushed  over  with  a  si2e 
mode  of  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum,  boiled 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  strained.  This  size,  used 
milk-warm,  penetrates  the  paper,  and  eflectually  fixes  the  picture.  He  also 
recommends  another  way,  wliich  is  applicable  to  large  drawings  done  on  sized 

Eaper ;  it  consists  in  sponging  with  the  glutinous  fluid  a  piece  of  unsized  or 
lotting  paper,  of  the  same  size  as  the  picture.  This  wetted  paper  being  laid  flat 
upon  a  table,  the  face  of  the  picture  is  pressed  upon  it  m  eveir  parL  The 
chalk  thus  becoming  wet  with  size  adheres  to  the  original  surmce,  and,  by 
taking  care  wholly  to  avoid  the  smallest  sidewise  motion  whilst  the  two  surfaces 
are  in  contact,  the  colours  are  not  in  the  least  daubed,  nor  is  the  minute  quan- 
tity of  colour  transferred  to  the  blotting  paper  any  injury  to  the  piece.  Sebas- 
tian Grandi,  an  Italian  artist,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a  process 
for  preparing  crayons,  which  are  stated  to  be  of  a  quality  greatly  superior  to 
those  commonly  or  previously  in  use,  being  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
rubbed  ofi*  the  paper  when  used,  and  are  applicable  alike  to  water  or  oU 
paintings.  These  crayons  are  made  of  bone-ash  powder,  mixed  with  sper- 
maceti, adding  thereto  the  colouring  matters.  The  P|*pper  proportion  is  three 
ounces  of  spermaceti  to  one  pound  of  the  powder.  The  spermaceti  to  be  first 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  then  the  white  bone-ash  added,  and  the 
whole  to  be  ground  well  together  with  as  much  of  the  colouring  matter  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  shade  of  colour  wanted.  They  are  then  to  be  rolled  up  in 
their  proper  form,  and  gradually  dried  upon  a  board. 

CREAM.  The  oily  part  of  milk  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  that  liquid, 
mixed  with  a  little  curd  and  serum.  When  churned,  butter  is  obtained.  Heat 
separates  the  oily  part,  but  injures  its  flavour. 

CROWN  SAW.  A  species  of  circular  saw  formed  by  cutting  the  teeth 
round  the  edge  of  a  cylinder. 

CRUCIBLE.  A  pot  in  common  use  for  a  variety  of  chemical  purposes.  It 
is  generally  made  of  clay,  and  is  designed  to  withstand  a  strong  heat  The 
best  crucibles  for  this  purpose  are  the  Hessian  crucibles,  composed,  according  to 
Pott,  of  a  mixture  of  very  refractory  clay  with  sand.  The  vessels  are  not 
turned  upon  a  potter's  wheel,  but  the  earth  is  kneaded  into  a  very  stifi*  mass, 
and  the  fonn  given  by  ramming  it  in  an  iron  mould.  A  composition  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  of  Stourbridge  clay,  and  one  part  of  the  hardest  coke,  well 
eround  and  tempered  toe;ether,  has  been  employed  with  excellent  results  by 
Mr.  Anstey,  of  Somers  lown.  The  following  description  of  his  process  is  an 
extract  from  his  account  published  in  the  Draruacfunu  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  ;— 

"  Take  two  parts  of  fine  ground  raw  Stourbridge  clay,  and  one  part  of  the 
hardest  gas  coke,  previously  pulverized,  and  sifted  through  a  sieve  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  mesh.  Mix  the  ingredients  together  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  tread  the  mass  well  (if  the  coke  is  ground  fine  the  pots  are 
very  apt  to  crack).  The  pot  is  moulded  by  hand  on  a  wooden  block,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  in  the  next  page,  in  which  a  is  the  bench ;  b  b  two  uprights 
supporting  a  cross-board  c  ;  a  the  wooden  block  on  which  the  pots  are  moulded, 
supported  on  a  spindle  e  which  turns  in  a  hole  in  the  bench ;  /a  gauge  to  r^ulate 
the  thickness  of  the  melting  pot,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines ;  y  a  cap  of  linen 
or  cotton,  placed  wet  on  the  core  before  the  day  ia  put  on — ^itiuse  is  to  ^levfiut 


«  while  it  M  taking  off;  tbe  cap  adhere* 
renewed  without  trouble  or  hazard  {to 
thfl  pot)  whcD  diy ;  h  ■  wooden  bat  to  asiiit  in  moulding  the  pot ;  when 
moulded,  they  are  csrefuUj  dried  at  a  gentle  heaL  A  pot  dried  ai  above,  when 
wanted  for  uie,  ia  fint  warmed  b;  the  £ie-aide,  and  ii  then  laid  in  the  furnace 

e  coke  iJi  then  thrown  in  till  ihe  pot  ia 


eovcTed,  and  it  ii  then  brought  up  gradual);  to  a  red  heat.  The  pot  is  then 
turned  and  fixed  in  a  proper  position  in  the  furnace,  without  being  allowed  to 
cool,  and  ia  then  charged  with  cold  iron,  lo  that  the  metal,  when  melted,  ihall 
have  it!  BUT&ce  a  little  helow  the  mouth  of  the  pot  The  iron  is  melted  in 
■bout  an  hour  and  a  hal^  and  no  flux  or  addition  of  any  kind  is  made  use  of. 
A  pot  will  last  for  fourteen  or  even  eighteen  aucceaaive  melting*,  provided  it  ia 
not  allowed  to  cool  in  the  intervals;  hut  if  it  cools,  it  probably  cracka.  Theae 
poti  will  bear  a  greater  heat  than  others  without  softening,  and  will,  conae- 
quently,  deliver  tbe  metal  in  a  more  fluid  state  than  the  best  Birmingham  pots 
will."  Cruciblea  are  also  sometimes  made  of  porcelain,  plumbago,  iron,  silver, 
andplatina. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  That  process  of  nature  by  which  the  particle*  of 
bodies  are  arranged  syitematicaU;  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state.  Tbe 
phenomena  of  crystallization  have  much  engaged  the  atteutioD  of  modem 
chcmisU,  with  a  view  to  determine  ezactly  Uie  different  figures  assumed  by 
■alts  in  cryrtalliiing ;  hut  it  doe*  not  yet  appear  that  any  certain  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  these  caaes,  at  these  figures  maybe  varied  by  the  slightest  circum- 
stances,  so  that  the  same  salt  fre4]uently  assumes  various  figum,  and  very 
diS^nt  tnbstances  sometimes  present  tnemselves  under  absolutely  tbe  same 
fiwm.  The  most  diligent  obaerver  of  Ihe  phenomena  of  crystallization,  and 
vho  hai  been  most  successful  in  deducing  a  plausible  theory  from  these  obsei^ 
Tatfons,  is  H.  Haily ;  to  whose  work,  on  the  TTuoiy  and  Stmeture  of  CryttaU, 
we  would  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  die  best  information  on 
liie   subject 

CUCURBIT.  A  ehemical  vessel  commonly  called  a  bodv,  made  of  earth  or 
glass,  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd,  and  tberefbre  called  a  cucunit  It  is  uaed  in 
place  of  a  ttill  for  distillation. 

CUPEL.  A  shallow  earthen  Teasel  UMd  in  that  part  of  the  process  of  aaaay- 
Ing  termed  cupellation.  It  it  made  of  tha  pbo^ata  of  lime,  or  the  residue  of 
rant  iMae^  rammed  into  a  mould,  which  givea  it  it*  figure. 
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CUPELLATION.  A  process  in  assaying  for  freeing  gold,  silver,  and  plar 
tina,  from  alloys  of  other  metals.  It  is  performed  as  follows: — the  precious 
metal  is  put  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  lead  into  a  cupel,  and  the  fusion 
is  effected  by  exposing  them  to  a  considerable  heat  in  a  muffle  or  small  earthen 
oven  fixed  in  the  midSt  of  a  furnace.  The  lead  continually  vitrifies  or  becomes 
converted  into  a  glassy  calx,  which  dissolves  all  the  imperfect  metals.  This 
fluid  glass,  with  all  its  contents,  soaks  into  the  cupel,  and  leaves  the  precious 
metal  in  a  state  of  purity.  During  the  cupellation,  the  scoriae  running  down 
on  all  sides  of  the  metallic  mass  produce  an  appearance  called  circulationi  by 
which  the  operator  judges  whether  the  process  is  goine  on  welL  When  the 
metal  is  nearly  pure,  certain  prismatic  colours  flash  suddenly  across  the  sur&ce 
of  the  globule,  which  soon  auerwards  appears  very  brilliant  and  clean ;  this  la 
called  brightening,  and  shows  that  the  operation  is  ended.  After  gold  has 
passed  the  cupel,  it  may  still  contain  either  of  the  other  perfect  metals,  platina 
and  silver.  The  former  u  seldom  suspected ;  the  latter  is  separated  liy  the 
operation  called  quartation  and  parting. 

CUPOLA,  in  Architecture,  an  hemispherical  vault :  this  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  furnaces  used  for  melting  iron.    See  Foundry. 

CURRYING  is  the  art  of  preparing  leather  a^er  it  has  been  tanned,  with 
oil,  tallow,  and  other  matters  calculated  to  give  it  pliability  or  suppleness,  and 
durability.     See  Leather. 

CUTLERY  is  a  general  term  applied  to  table  knives,  forks,  scissors)  pocket 
knifes,  razors,  lancets,  swords,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  the  more  delicate  kinds 
of  cutting  instruments ;  it  is  distinguished  from  edge  tools  by  the  latter  applying 
to  the  coarser  kinds  of  cutting  instruments  employed  by  artificers  and 
mechanics,  such  as  axes,  adzes,  chisels,  gouges,  gravers,  &c. ;  nevertheless,  in 
some  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  the  skilful  operator  to  have  the  utmost  pre- 
cision of  form  and  finish  eiven  to  their  cutting  edges. 

CYCLOGRAPH.  An  instrument  used  for  describing  arcs  of  circles  in  cases 
where  compasses  cannot  be  employed.  The  most  simple  cyclograph  is  that 
commonly  used  by  artificers  in  describing  arches  for  the  tops  of  doors  and 
windows,  which  consists  of  two  rods  connected  together  at  sucn  an  angle  that 
the  apex  may  touch  the  highest  point  of  the  curve,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  rods 
are  in  contact  with  points  nxed  in  the  extremities  of  the  curve,  and  by  turning 
the  instrument  round,  keeping  the  two  legs  in  contact  with  the  points  at  the 
extremities  of  the  curve,  a  tracing  point  in  the  apex  will  describe  the  required 
arc.  An  improved  instrument  on  this  principle,  invented  by  Mr.  Rotch,  is 
described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

CYCLOID.  That  curve  which  is  described  by  a  point  \a  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  during  the  revolution  of  the  circle  over  a  plane. 

CYDER.  A  fermented  beverage  prepared  from  the  juice  of  apples.  Large 
quantities  of  this  liquor  are  made  annually  in  England ;  that  maide  in  Here- 
fordshire and  Devonshire  is  generally  accoimted  superior  to  any  other.  The 
best  practical  directions  on  the  art  of  preparinc^  this  liquor  that  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Crocker,  and  Knight,  from 
which  chieflv  the  following  account  is  compiled.  The  process  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  parts.  1st  Preparing  the  fruit  2d.  Grinding  and  expressing 
the  juice.     And  3a.  Fermenting  and  bottlinff. 

1st  In  preparing  the  frtnt  care  must  be  iSktn  both  as  to  its  peculiar  quality 
and  its  stage  of  ripeness.  Mr.  Marshall  is  of  opinion  that  the  fruit  should  not  faie 
gathered  until  ftiUy  ripe,  which  is  when  they  begin  to  faU  from  the  trees ;  but 
as  apples  ripen  very  unequally  on  the  same  tree,  he  recommends  that  the  trees 
should  first  be  gone  over  with  a  hook  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fidl  naturally^ 
and  that  they  should  be  finally  cleared  with  poles  when  all  is  ripened,  or  the 
winter  likely  to  set  in.  When  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  it  is  usual  to  la^ 
them  in  heaps  to  sweat,  but  this  appears  to  be  only  useful  for  such  fruit  as  is 
not  perfectly  ripe. 

2a.  OruuUmi  and  Pressing.  The  grinding  is  usually  performed  in  a  mill 
nearly  resembung  a  tanner's  mill  for  grinding  bark,  and  consists  of  a  millstone 
from  2|  to4i  feet  in  diameter,  from  9  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  and  1  to  2  tons' 
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weight,  and  runuiug  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  stone  trough.  The  bottom  of  the 
trough  in  which  the  stone  runs  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  stone  itself;  the 
inner  side  of  the  groove  rises  perpendicularly,  but  the  outer  side  is  bevelled  in 
sach  a  manner  as  to  make  the  trough  6  or  8  inches  wider  at  top  than  at 
bottom.  The  runner  or  millstone  turns  upon  a  long  shaft  or  axle  passing 
through  its  centre ;  the  inner  end  of  the  shaft  rests  upon  a  pivot  in  the  centre 
of  the  mill  bed,  and  the  outer  end  extends  beyond  the  circular  trough,  and  ia 
there  connected  with  a  spring  bar,  to  which  ahorse  is  attached.  After  the  fruit 
is  ground  it  generally  remains  some  time  before  it  is  pressed,  to  allow  the  rind 
ana  seeds  to  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor:  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  press  the  fruit,  or  pommage,  as 
it  is  now  called,  it  is  folded  up  in  pieces  of  hair  cloth,  or  placed  between  layers 
of  clean  sweet  straw  or  reed.  The  bed  of  the  press,  which  is  about  5  feet 
square,  should  be  made  entirely  of  wood  or  stone,  the  practice  of  covering  it 
with  lead  being  extremely  pernicious.  It  has  a  channel  cut  a  few  inches  within 
its  outer  edges  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  expressed,  having  under  it  a  stone 
trough  or  wooden  vessel  to  receive  it.  The  press  is  worked  by  levers  of  different 
lengths,  first  a  short  one,  then  a  longer  one,  both  worked  by  hand,  and  lastly  a 
bar  8  or  9  feet  long,  worked  by  a  capstan  or  windlass. 

dd.  Fermentation,  The  common  practice  is  to  have  the  liquor  tunned  imme- 
diately, and  to  fill  them  ouite  full,  but  it  is  more  proper  to  leave  a  small  space  to 
be  filled  up  afterwards.  No  ferment  is  added,  as  m  malt  liquors,  but  Mr.  Marshall 
thinks  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so,  as  it  would  more  speedily  determine  the 
fermentation,  which  at  present  is  very  precarious  as  to  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement and  its  duration.  The  process  of  fermentation  is  variously  conducted 
by  different  cyder  growers,  some  endeavouring  to  promote  it  in  a  spacious  open 
vat,  whilst  others  endeavour  to  repress  it  by  enclosing  the  liquor  in  hogsheads, 
and  excluding  the  air.  After  remaining  a  certain  time  m  the  fermenting 
vessel,  it  is  racked  off  from  the  leys  and  put  into  a  fresh  cask.  A  fresh  fer- 
mentation usually  commences  after  racking,  and  if  it  becomes  violent  a  fresh 
racking  is  necessary  to  check  it ;  but  if  only  a  small  degree  of  fermentation 
takes  place,  termed  fretting,  the  Uquor  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  same  cask. 
Mr.  Crocker  says,  when  the  fermentation  ceases,  and  the  liquor  appears  toler- 
ably clear  to  the  eye,  the  pure  part  should  be  racked  off  into  open  vessels, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  situation  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  it  may  be  again 
barrelled,  and  placed  in  some  moderately  cool  situation  for  the  winter. 

D. 

DAIRY  is  the  art  of  manufacturing  various  kinds  of  food  from  milk ;  the 
term  dairy  is  likewise  applied  to  the  building  where  those  operations  are  per- 
formed. The  great  variety  of  business  in  a  well-conducted  dairy  requiring 
the  most  minute  and  assiduous  attention,  may  be  conceived  by  just  stating  the 
principal  heads ;  namely,  the  proper  choice,  food,  and  management  of  cows ; 
the  mode  of  milking,  according  to  the  variation  of  circumstances ;  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  milk  and  cream  preparatory  to  the  making  of  butter ;  the  processes 
of  making  butter  according  to  the  mechanism  used  for  that  purpose ;  the  manner 
of  making  the  various  kinds  of  jcheese ;  the  vatting,  pressing,  and  salting  the 
same,  &c.  These  important  subjects,  which  scarcely  fall  within  the  plan  of  this 
work,  are  most  ably  treated,  in  all  their  interesting  details,  in  the  Oxford  Ency- 
ciopadia,  from  which  valuable  publication  we  extract  the  following  observations 
on  the  proper  position,  structure,  and  arrangement,  of  a  dairy  and  its  utensils. 
As  respects  the  dairy-house,  the  author  observes,  *'  It  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  that  buildings  of  this  description  should  be  placed  in  a  proper 
situation,  with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  the  farm ;  this  will  save  both 
expense  and  labour,  as  well  as  promote  convenience.  Another  principal  object 
in  choosing  a  situation  for  the  dairy  is  a  proper  degree  of  temperature  for 
carrying  on  the  business  which  is  to  be  conaucted  in  it.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  following  are  the  chief  objects  to  be  aimed  at.    The  dairy  buildiiigs  should 
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be  situate  sufficiently  near  tlie  sheds  or  cow  standings,  that  the  milk  may  be 
readily  conveyed  to  them,  the  form  being  such  as  to  combine  well  with  the 
nature  of  the  other  erections.     The  door  or  entrance  into  the  room  destined  for 
the  milk  should  be  made  through  that  of  the  scalding  room,  which  should  have 
the  copper  for  heatin?  water  and  other  purposes,  placed  in  a  shed  without  it, 
that  the  heat  may  be  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the  milk,  a  cock 
being  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  it  for  conveying  the  heated  water  through  a  trough 
or  pipe  across  the  scalding  room,  in  which  another  cock  should  be  nxed  for  the 
convenience  of  wasliing  smaller  utensils,  passing  the  wall  into  the  milk-leads, 
pans,   trays,  or  coolers,  that  whenever  they  are  required  to  be  scalded  the 
boilin?  water  may  at  once  pass  through  the  whole  range  of  them,  or  be  de- 
tained at  pleasure  in  any  one  of  them,  so  as  to  effect  the  business  in  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  manner,  being  afterwards  taken  off*  by  a  suitable  drain 
made  for  the  purpose.     The  passage  of  the  water  through  the  wall  of  the  dairy 
should  be  in  a  trough  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  the  discharging  of  a  pail 
full  of  milk  into  it  with  perfect  safety,  having  a  hair  sieve  so  placed  in  it  as  that 
the  whole  of  the  milk  of  the  cows  may  be  made  to  pass  through  it  into  the 
necessary  trays  or  coolers  in  which  it  is  to  stand,  as  by  this  simple  contrivance 
the  necessity  of  dirty  men  or  boys  entering  the  dairy-house  is  wholly  prevented. 
There  should  be  likewise  a  trough,  pipe,  or  some  other  similar  contrivance,  fur 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  waste  milk,  whey,  &c,,  from  the  dairy-house  to 
the  cisterns  for  containing;  the  wash  for  the  pigs,  &c.     Several  plans  for  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  the  dairy  have  been  proposed  by  different  persons. 
It  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  as  by  having  double  waUs  and  roofs, 
or  by  hollow  walls,  or  by  the  walls  having  a  vacuity  left  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  width  between  the  lath  and  plaster.     A  spring  or  fountain  rising  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  apartment,  when  it  can  be  procured,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  convenience.     It  is  obvious  that  the  nature  and  number  of  these 
buildings  on  any  farm  must  depend  on  the  kind  of  dairy  business  proposed  to 
be  earned  on,  whether  milk,  or  butter,  or  cheese ;  and  the  size  is  always  regu- 
lated by  the  number  of  cows.     The  dimensions  usually  adopted  in  Glouces- 
tershire are  20  feet  by  16  for  forty  comts;  and  40  feet  by  30  for  one  hundred 
cows.     It  is  well  known  that  without  a  suitable  place  for  preserving  the  milk 
and  performing  the  various  operations,  the  dairy  ousiness  cannot  proceed  with 
any  prospect  of  advantage.     To  preserve  an  equable  temperature,  a  northern 
aspect  has  been  suggested  as  the  most  proper.  These  apartments  should  be  dry, 
and  to  render  them  clean  and  sweet  at  all  periods  without  much  trouble,  their 
situation  should  be  in  the   immediate  neighbourhood   of  a  spring  or  clear 
rivulet     The  roof  and  walls  should  also  be  defended  from  the  action  of  the 
Bun*8  rays  by  shady  trees,  buildings,  &c.     For  the  milk  dairy  two  good  rooms 
are  all  that  are  necessary ;  namely,  one  for  scalding,  cleaning,  and  airing  the 
utensils,  and  the  other  for  the  reception  of  the  milk.     For  a  butter  dairy  three 
apartments  will  be  required ;  one  for  holding,  washing,  scalding,  and  airing  the 
utensils ;  one  for  keeping  the  milk ;  and  one  for  churning  the  butter.     Four 
apartments  are  necessary  to  a  well-constructed  cheese  dairy ;  namely,  one  for 
the  reception  of  the  milk :  another  for  the  scalding  and  pressing  of  the  cheese ; 
a  third,  where  it  is  salted ;  and  a  fourth,  called  the  cheese-loft,  in  which  the 
cheeses  are  deposited."     As  respects  the  dairy  utensils,  our  writer  states,  that 
'*  the  only  proper  materials  for  making  the  vessels  and  implements  belonging  to 
a  dairy  are  wood,  porcelain,  glass,  and  slate ;    they  are,  however,  made  mostly 
of  wood,  as  glass  and  porcelain  are  too  expensive ;  slate  has  lately  been  em- 
ployed in  constructing  milk  coolers."    Tinned  iron  is,  however,  often  used  for 
skimming  dishes  and  other  purposes ;  lead  and  glazed  earthenware  form  many 
of  the  utensils  in  some  dairies,  and  cast  iron  has  been  recommended  for  the 
same  purpose:  but  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  lead  is  poisonous,  and  so  are 
some  of  the  metallic  substances  that  enter  into  the  composition  which  forms  the 
glazing  of  earthenware.     Now,  since  milk  contains  acids  capable  of  dissolving 
these  metallic  compounds,  it  must  follow  that  the  use  of  them  in  a  diary  must 
be  very  prejudicial.      The  human  constitution  must  infallibly  be  injured  by 
imbibing  these  deleterious  solutions ;  but  the  progress  of  the  mischief  is  slow ; 
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and  wtien  at  length  the  mischief  is  discovered,  we  seldom  or  never  ascribe  it 
to  the  proper  cause.  Nor  is  the  use  of  iron  to  be  recommended,  for  though  its 
■olution  in  the  acid  of  milk  may  be  harmless,  yet  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese, 
into  which  this  solution  enters,  may  be  altered  in  their  taste,  and  acquire  new 
properties  from  it.  The  best  vessels  and  utensils  for  the  dairy  are,  therefore, 
tiiose  which  are  made  of  wood,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  sweet  and  clean  state 
by  daily  scalding,  scourine,  &c.  The  utensils  which  are  most  generally  wanted 
in  a  dairy  farm,  are  milk-pailS|  skeels,  bowls,  strainers  and  coolers,  chums, 
lading  and  skimming  dishes,  cheese  tub,  ladders,  vats,  cloths,  and  presses.  The 
fitting  a  dairy,  where  one  chum  is  used,  with  these  utensils,  will  cost  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds, — this  is  the  estimated  value  in  Gloucestershira ; 
in  a  farm  consisting  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  cows  the  cost  would  probably  be 
double  that  sum,  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  farm. 

DAMAJAVAG.  This  singular  name  has  been  given  to  a  preparation  of 
ibe  chestnut  tree,  and  is  employed  in  tanning  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark  and 

gl  nuts :  it  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Charles  Louis  Giroud,  of 
een-street,  Soho,  London,  in  1825.  The  mode  of  preparing  damajavag  is 
as  follows :  The  external  shell  of  the  chestnut,  or  the  wood  itself,  is  to  be  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  soaked  in  double  its  weight  of  water  for  twelve  hours, 
then  boOea  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  liquid  is  to  be  drawn  ofi)  and 
filtered  through  a  cloth  or  sieve  to  separate  the  fibrous  matter.  The  liquid 
extract  is  now  to  be  evaporated  by  retuming  it  into  the  boiler,  and  the  ebullition 
II  to  be  renewed  and  continued  until  the  extract  becomes  of  the  consistency  of 
paste ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  cut  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  an  oven  for  sale,  or  at 
once  applied  to  the  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  in  lieu  of  gall  nuts.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  chestnut  shells  will  thus  produce  about  eight  pounds  of 
damajavag.  The  sap  of  the  chestnut  tree  contains  similar  properties  to  the  wood 
and  tne  nut  shell,  but  combined  with  a  greater  portion  of  mucilage.  The  trunks 
of  the  trees  may  be  tapped,  the  sap  collected,  and  an  extract  made  from  it  by 
simple  evaporation.  Iron  vessels  should  not  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  damar- 
javag,  as  tnat  metal  would  darken  the  colour  of  the  extract,  owing  to  the  afiinity 
between  iron  and  the  gallic  acid  of  the  chestnut,  their  combination  producing  ink. 

DAMASK.  The  name  given  to  silk  or  linen  fabrics  with  a  raised  pattern 
on  the  rif  ht  side. 

DAMASKENING.  The  art  of  beautifying  iron,  steel,  &c.  by  making 
incisions  in  them,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver  wire ;  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  adorning  sword  blades,  locks  of  pistols,  &c.     See  Iron. 

DAVIT.  A  projecting  piece  of  timber,  used  as  a  crane  to  hoist  the  flukes 
of  the  anchor  to  the  top  of  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

DEAD  LIGHTS.  Strong  wooden  shutters  for  closing  the  stem  windows  of 
a  ship  in  bad  weather. 

Dead  reckoning.  An  account  of  the  progress  of  a  vessel,  showing 
the  courses  steered  by  compass,  with  the  distance  in  miles  and  fathoms  run 
upon  each  course.  These  courses,  corrected  by  allowances  for  leeway  and 
variation,  and  the  distances  by  allowances  for  heave  of  the  sea  and  currents, 
form  what  is  termed  the  corrected  dead  reckoning,  which  is  used  for  ascertaining 
the  vessel's  place  upon  a  chart,  in  default  of  observations  of  the  celestial  bodies 
to  determine  the  same. 

DEAL.  A  stout  kind  of  plank  made  from  the  fir-tree  by  sawing  the  trunk 
longitudinally. 

DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC,  in  general  sense,  denotes  the  common  arithmetic 
in  which  we  count  by  periods  of  tens ;  it  is  otherwise  and  more  properly  called 
denary  arithmetic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  binary,  duodenary,  and  other  scales 
of  arithmetic 

DECOCTION.  A  fluid  which  has  been  made  to  take  up  certain  soluble 
principles  by  boiling. 

DEiCOM POSITION,  in  Chemistry,  the  separation  of  the  component  parts 
of  bodies  from  each  other,  it  is  in  general  the  effect  of  some  new  combination 
amongst  the  constituent  principles  of  bodies,  the  only  exceptions  being  those 
decompositions  which  are  effected  by  heat  or  electricity. 
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DECREPITATION.  The  crackling  noise  which  several  salts  make  wlieii 
suddenly  heated,  accompanied  by  a  violent  exfoliation  of  their  particles.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  water  they  contain  into 
steam ;  **  but,"  observes  Dr.  Ure,  "  it  is  the  salts  which  are  anhydrous,  or 
contain  no  water,  that  decrepitate  most  violently ;  those  that  contain  water 
generally  enter  into  tranquil  liquefaction  on  being  heated."  Salts  decrepitate 
for  the  same  reason  that  glass,  quartz,  and  cast  iron  crack  with  an  explosive 
force,  on  being  suddenly  heated,  namely,  from  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
laminse  which  compose  them,  in  consequence  of  their  being  imperfect  con- 
ductors of  heat. 

DEFLAGRATION.  The  act  of  burning  two  or  more  substances  together, 
as  charcoal  and  nitre. 

DEFLEXION,  in  Mechanics,  the  bending  of  any  material  exposed  to  a 
transverse  strain.  In  all  bodies  so  situated  deflexion  takes  place ;  but  whilst 
the  elastic  force  of  the  material  exceeds  the  straining  force,  the  deflexion  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  will  not  increase  after  the  load  has 
been  on  for  a  second  or  two,  and  upon  its  removal  the  material  will  recover  its 
original  form ;  but  if  the  load  exceed  the  elastic  force  of  the  material,  the 
extension  or  deflexion  increases  with  time,  a  permanent  alteration  of  form 
ensues,  and  the  deflexion  increasing  rapidly  witn  slight  addition  to  the  load, 
fracture  ensues.  The  resistance  of  a  material  to  flexure,  as  Mr.  Tredgold 
observes,  is  the  only  proper  measure  of  its  resistance,  when  it  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  that  of  its  resistance  to  permanent  alteration 
when  it  is  used  for  machines.  According  to  Mr.T.'s  experiments,  a  bar  of  cast 
iron,  4  feet  long  and  1.2  inches  square,  and  supported  at  both  ends,  sustained  a 
load  of  1 1 2  lbs.  in  the  middle  of  its  length  without  permanent  alteration.  The 
deflexion  with  this  load  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

DEGREE!,  in  Geometry,  the  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
into  which  number  of  parts  all  circles  are  considered  to  be  divided ;  it  if 
indicated  by  a  small  <*  near  the  top  of  the  figure ;  thus,  45®  is  forty-five  degrees. 
Each  degree  is  subdivided  into  sixty  smaller  parts,  called  minutes,  and  denoted 
by  the  mark  ' ;  and  these  again  are  each  subdivided  into  sixty  parts,  called 
seconds,  and  marked  thus  "  ;  thus,  45^  12'  20^'  is  forty-five  degrees  twelve 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds. 

DELFF  WARE.  A  kind  of  pottery,  covered  with  an  enamel  or  white 
glazing,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  porcelain.  They  are  composed  of  a 
fatty  clay,  with  which  is  ground  a  portion  of  sand,  that  it  may  not  crack  or 
shrink  too  much  in  baking.  Vessels  formed  of  this  earth  require  to  be  dried 
very  gently,  to  avoid  cracking ;  they  are  then  slightly  baked  m  a  fliniace,  to 
give  them  a  degree  of  hardness ;  afler  which,  the  enamel,  ground  very  fine  and 
diluted  with  water,  is  applied,  and  as  the  ware  is  very  porous  from  being  but 
slightly  baked,  it  readily  absorbs  the  water,  leaving  a  coating  of  enamel  adhering 
to  the  surface.  The  ware,  when  thoroughly  dried,  is  then  enclosed  in  cases  of 
baked  earth,  and  subjected  to  a  heat  suflicient  to  fuse  the  enamel  uniformly, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  complete  the  baking.  Delft  ware  was  formerly  made 
chiefly  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  from  which  town  it  takes  its  name. 

DELIQUESCENT,  in  Chemistry,  a  property  of  various  substances  (chiefly 
salts),  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  dissolve. 

DENDROMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  trees,  invented  by 
Messrs.  Duncombe  and  Whittel.  It  consists  of  a  semicircle,  divided  into  two 
quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle ;  upon  the  diameter  there  hangs 
a  plummet  for  fixing  the  instrument  in  a  vertical  position.  The  principal  use 
of  it  is  for  measuring  the  length  and  diameter  of  any  tree  perpendicular  or 
oblique  to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  situation  of  the  plane  on  which  it 
rests ;  or  of  any  figure,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  and  also  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  boughs,  by  mere  inspection.  The  inventors  of  it  have  calcu* 
lated  tables,  annexed  to  their  account  of  the  instrument  itself,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  quantity  of  timber  in  a  tree  is  obtained  without  calculation,  or 
the  use  of  the  sliding  rule.  The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  may  be 
applied  to  measuring  3ie  heights  and  distances  of  objects  accessible  or  inacces- 
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•ibie,  whether  situated  in  planes  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  plane  on  which  the 
instrument  is  placed.  It  may  be  also  used  for  taking  all  ane^les,  whether  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  oblioue,  in  any  position  of  the  planes  in  which  they  are  formed. 

DENSITY  is  tne  proportionate  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  of  a  given 
magnitude ;  thus,  if  a  body  contains  more  matter  than  another,  both  being  of 
the  same  bulk,  the  former  is  said  to  be  more  dense  than  the  latter,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  quantities  of  matter  they  contain  ;  or  if  the  former 
body  contains  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  the  latter,  but  under  a  less  bulk, 
its  density  is  greater  in  proportion  as  its  bulk  is  less  than  that  of  the  other. 
Hence  the  density  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  biuk  under  which  it  is  contained.  The  relative 
quantities  of  matter  in  bodies  are  known  by  their  gravity  or  weight;  for,  according 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  original  particles  of  matter  being  equal,  and  con- 
sequently endowed  with  equal  gravity,  bodies,  or  assemblages  of  those  particles, 
wiD  have  a  gravity  proportionate  to  the  number  of  particles  contained  in  them. 
Hence,  when  a  body,  mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  is  spoken  of,  its  weight  or 
gravity  is  always  understood,  that  being  the  proper  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
matter.  The  density  of  bodies  is  found  by  weighing  equal  bulks  of  each ;  for 
this  purpose  solids  must  be  previously  reduced  to  the  same  shape  and  size,  but 
each  fluid  should  fill  the  same  vessel,  in  which  they  must  be  weighed  separately. 
The  density  of  fluids  may  also  be  determined  by  the  following  methods.  First, 
by  making  an  equilibrium  between  them,  in  tubes  that  communicate ;  for  the 
diameters  of  the  tubes  being  equal,  and  the  weights  or  quantities  of  matter  also 
equal,  the  densities  will  be  inversely  as  the  altitudes  of  the  liquors  in  them ; 
that  is,  inversely  as  their  bulk.  Secondly,  by  immersing  a  solid  in  the  fluids, 
their  densities  may  be  readily  compared ;  for  if  the  solid  be  lighter  than  the 
liquids,  the  part  immersed  by  its  own  weight  will  be  inversely  as  the  density  of 
the  fluid ;  but  if  the  body  be  heavier,  so  as  to  sink  in  the  liquid,  it  must  be 
weighed  in  them  separately,  and  the  weight  lost  by  the  body  in  each  will  be 
directly  as  the  density  of  the  fluid.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  most  of  the  other 
philosophers,  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  space  absolutely 
full  of  matter,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no  substance  in  nature,  either 
solid  or  fluid,  that  is  perfectly  dense  :  the  densest  bodies,  according  to  Newton, 
consist  of  much  more  porous  space  than  solid  matter. 

DEPARTURE,  in  Navigation,  the  distance  of  a  ship  or  place  to  the  east  or 
west  of  any  meridian,  expressed  in  nautical  miles^  whilst  the  difference  of 
longitude  is  the  same  distance  reckoned  in  degrees  and  minutes  upon  small 
circles  of  the  earth,  termed  parallels  of  latitude ;  and  as  these  small  circles 
continually  decrease  as  they  approach  the  poles,  and  as  every  circle,  large  or 
small,  contains  360o,  each  containing  60',  the  length  of  the  degrees  and  minutes 
of  longitude  must  vary  with  the  latitude. 

DEPHLEGMATION.  The  operation  by  which  bodies  are  deprived  of 
water,  which  is  principally  effected  by  evaporation. 

DEPHLOGISTICATION.  The  operation  by  which  bodies  are  deprived  of 
phlogiston,  or  the  inflammable  principle,  and  nearly  synonymous  with  what  is 
now  expressed  by  oxygenation  or  oxidization. 

DESCENDING  CLOCK.  A  clock  so  constructed  that  by  gradually  rolling 
down  an  inclined  plane  it  shows  the  progress  of  time ;  the  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  wheels  by  a  weight,  which  revolve  about  the  axis  as  the 
dock  descends.  A  drawing  and  description  of  this  machine  is  given  in  Emertona 
MeehanicM, 

DESIGNING  is  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing  the  appearance  of  objects 
by  lines  on  a  plane ;  but  the  term  is  more  generally  understood  to  apply  to  the 
first  sketch  of  a  work  which  it  is  intended  afterwards  to  execute  with  greater 
accuracy  of  detail  or  of  finish,  or  upon  a  different  scale  of  magnitude.  A 
design  bears  the  same  relation  to  drawing  and  painting  as  a  model  does  to  the 
making  of  a  machine  or  building. 

DETENT,  in  Clock-making,  a  stop,  which,  being  lifted  up  and  let  fall  down, 
locks  and  unlocks  the  striking  parts  of  a  clock. 

DETONATING  JAR.    An  apparatus  for  firing  a  mixture  of  gases  by 
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means  of  the  electric  spark.  It  consists  of  a  thick  glass  tuhe,  open  at  bottom, 
but  hermetically  sealea  at  top,  and  having  towards  the  upper  part  two  small 
wires  cemented  into  it,  which  approach  each  other  within  the  jar  near  enough  to 
communicate  the  electric  spark  nrom  an  adjoining  machine,  by  which  the  gases 
are  fired. 

DETONATING  POWDERS,  or  Fulminating  Powders.  Certain  chemical 
compounds,  which,  on  being  exposed  to  heat  or  friction,  explode  with  a  loud 
report,  owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  parts  assuming  the  elastic  state 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  strike  the  displaced  air  with  great  violence.    The  moat 
common  detonatmg  powders  (except  gunpowder),  are  fulminating  gold,  and 
fulminating  powder.     This  latter  is  made  by  trituracinff,  in  a  warm  mortar, 
three  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  two  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  flowers 
of  sulphur.     When  fused  in  a  ladle  and  then  set  on  the  fire,  the  whole  of  the 
melted  fluid  explodes  with  an  intolerable  noise,  and  the  ladle  is  commonly 
disfigured  as  if  it  had  received  a  strong  blow  downwards.     If  a  solution  of  * 
gold  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  product  will  be  fulminating  gold.    This 
precipitate,  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed,  must  be  dried  without  heat,  as 
It  is  liable  to  explode  with  no  great  increase  of  temperature ;  nor  must  it  be 
put  into  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper,  as  the  friction  of  this  would  expose  the 
operator  to  the  same  danger.    Less  than  a  grain  held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle 
explodes  with  a  very  sharp  and  loud  noise.  Fulminating  silver  may  be  prepared 
as  follows :  powder  one  hundred  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  put  the  powder  into 
a  glass  vessel,  and  pour  upon  it  first  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  ana  then  as  much  con- 
centrated nitrous  acid.    The  mixture  grows  hot,  boils,  and  an  ether  is  visibly 
formed,  that  changes  into  gas.  By  degrees  the  liquor  becomes  milky  and  opaque, 
and  is  filled  with  small  white  clouds.  When  all  the  grey  powder  has  taken  this 
form,  and  the  liquid  has  acquired  consistency,  distilled  water  must  be  imme- 
diately added,  to  suspend  ebullition  and  prevent  the  matter  from  being  redissolved 
and  becoming  a  mere  solution  of  silver.     The  white  precipitate  is  then  to  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried.    The  force  of  this  powder  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  fulminating  mercury :  it  detonates  in  a  tremendous  manner  on  being  scarcely 
touched  with  a  glass  tube,  the  extremity  of  which  has  been  dipped  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.     Fulminating  mercury  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Howiurd. 
A  hundred  grains  are  to  be  dissolved  with  heat  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  by 
measure  of  nitric  acid.    The  solution,  when  cold,  is  to  be  poured  on  two  ounce 
measures  of  alcohol,  and  heat  applied  till  an  eftervescence  is  excited.    As  soon 
as  the  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  it  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  that  the  acid 
may  not  react  on  it,  washed,  and  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat.     It  detonates 
with  very  little  heat  or  friction.     Three  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  one  of 
sulphur,  triturated  in  a  metal  mortar,  cause  numerous  successive  detonations, 
like  the  cracks  of  a  whip,  the  reports  of  a  pistol,  or  the  fire  of  musketry, 
according  to  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  pressure  employed.     A  few  grains 
struck  with  a  hammer  on  an  anvil  explode  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  musket, 
and  torrents  of  purple  light  appear  around  it     Six  parts  of  the  chlorate,  one 
of  sulphur,  and  one  of  charcoal,  detonate  by  the  same  means,  but  more  strongly, 
and  with  a  redder  flame.     Sugar,  gum,  or  charcoal,  mixed  with  the  chlorate, 
and  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  made  into  a  paste,  detonate  very 
strongly  by  the   stroke,  but  not  by  trituration.     Some  of  them  take  fire,  but 
slowly  and  by  degrees,  in  sulphuric  acid.     Fulminations  of  the  most  violent 
kind  require  the  agency  of  azote  or  nitrogen,  as  we  see  not  only  in  its  compounds 
with  the  oxides  of  gold,  silver,  and  platina,  but  also  still  more  remarkably  in 
its  chloride  and  iodide,  which  form  the  two  most  violent  detonating  compounds 
known.    The  first  of  these,  viz.  the  chloride  of  azote,  was  discovered  in  1812, 
by  M.  Dulon?,  but  its  nature  was  first  investigated  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  was 
twice  seriously  wounded  by  explosions  of  the  substance  whilst  operatiAg  upon 
it     It  may  be  prepared  as  follows  :  put  into  an  evaporating  porcelain  basin  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  ten  parts  of  water 
heated  to  about  lOQo,  and  invert  into  it  a  wide -mouthed  bottle  filled  with 
chlorine.     As  the  liquid  ascends  by  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  oily  lookiqg 
drops  are  seen  floating  on  its  surface,  which  collect  together,  and  fall  to  the 
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bottom  in  large  globules :  this  is  chloride  of  azote.  By  putting  a  thin  stratum 
of  common  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  we  prevent  the  decomposition  of 
the  chloride  of  azote  by  the  ammoniacal  salt.  It  should  be  prepared  only  in 
very  small  quantities.  A  small  quantity  of  it  thrown  into  a  glass  of  olive  oil, 
produced  a  most  violent  explosion,  and  the  glass,  although  a  strong  one,  was 
broken  into  fragments.  It  also  detonates  strongly  when  brought  into  contact 
with  phosphorus  and  many  of  its  compounds,  with  various  fixed  oils,  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  naphtha,  fused  potash,  aqueous  ammonia,  nitrous  gas,  and  various 
other  substances,  but  not  with  sulphur  or  resin.  Iodide  of  azote  may  be  most 
readily  prepared  by  putting  pulverulent  iodine  into  common  water  of  ammonia. 
It  is  pulverulent,  and  of  a  brownish  black  colour.  It  detonates  from  the 
smallest  shock,  and  from  heat,  with  a  feeble  violet  vapour.  When  properly 
prepared,  it  frequently  detonates  spontaneously ;  hence,  aft«r  the  black  powder 
IS  formed,  and  the  liquid  ammonia  decanted  off,  the  capsule  should  be  left  in 
perfect  repose.  Dr.  Ure  mentions,  that  in  transferring  a  little  of  it  from  a 
capsule  of  platina  to  a  piece  of  paper,  the  whole  exploded  in  his  hands.  It 
should  therefore  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  only  very  small 
quantities,  and  should  not  be  preserved. 

DI ACOUSTICS.  The  consideration  of  the  properties  of  sound  refracted  in 
passing  through  different  media 

DIAGONAL,  in  Geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  across  a  figure  from  the 
vertex  of  one  angle  to  the  vertex  of  another. 
DIAGONAL  SCALE.     See  Scale. 

DIAGRAM.  A  geometrical  scheme  for  the  explanation  of  the  properties 
of  a  figure,  or  for  the  illustration  of  machinery ;  in  which  case  it  differs  from  a 
drawing,  by  the  parts  being  represented  by  single  lines  without  any  breadth. 

DIAL,  or  SUN  DIAL.  An  instrument  for  measuring  time  by  means  of  a 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun  upon  a  surface  properly  placed  for  the  purpose.  Sun 
dials  are  an  invention  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Bible ;  and  Vitnivius  speaks  of  one  made  by  the  ancient  Chaldee  historian, 
Berosus,  on  a  reclining  plane,  almost  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial. 
Before  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches,  dials  afforded  almost  the  only  means 
of  marking  the  lapse  of  small  portions  of  time ;  and  dials  were,  therefore,  gene- 
rally to  be  seen  in  most  places  of  public  resort,  as  churches,  crossways,  mar- 
kets, &c. ;  but  since  that  invention,  and  the  immense  improvements  made  in 
it,  dials  have  gone  gradually  into  disuse,  and  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
England,  where,  indeed,  the  variable  nature  of  the  climate  materially  limits 
theur  utility.  On  the  Continent  they  are  still  to  be  met  with ;  and  one  kind, 
called  the  pillar  dial,  consisting  of  an  elegant  stone  column,  is  frequently  introduced 
as  an  ornament  in  the  squares  and  market  places.  Our  ingenious  neighbours, 
the  French,  have  likewise  contrived  a  method  of  calling  attention,  at  least  once 
in  the  day,  to  the  silent  progress  of  the  shadow  over  the  dial,  by  means  of  a 
small  mortar  placed  on  the  meridian  line  of  a  dial  with  a  burning  lens  placed 
over  the  touch-hole,  at  such  a  distance  and  angle,  that  as  soon  as  the  sun 
arrives  on  the  meridian,  its  rays,  concentrated  by  the  lens,  set  fire  to  the 
powder,  which  discharges  the  gun,  and  thus  announces  the  hour  of  noon. 

•*  We  take  no  note  of  time'but  from  its  loss: 
To  give  it  then  a  tongue  is  wise  in  man." 

Dials  of  this  description  are  placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  of 
the  L\ixembourg. 

DIALLING.  The  art  of  drawing  dials  on  any  surface,  plane  or  curved.  On 
account  of  the  limited  utility  of  this  art,  from  the  causes  before  noticed,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  explaining  the  general  principles  of  dialling,  which  may  be  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  a  hollow  or  transparent  sphere  of  glass.  Tnen 
suppose  a  FBp  to  represent  the  earth  as  transparent,  and  its  equator  as  divided 
into  24  equal  parts,  by  so  many  meridian  semicircles,  ab  c,  &c.,  one  of  which 
is  the  geopjaphical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London,  which  is  supposed 
at  the  pomt  a ;  and  if  the  hour  of  12  be  marked  upon  that  meridian,  and 
upon  the  opposite  one,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hours  in  succession  on  the  other 
meridians,  those  meridians  would  be  the  hour  circles  of  London ;  because,  as  the 
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(un  kppean  to  move  round  the  earth,  which  it  in  the  centre  of  Ihe  v 
hesTens,  in  twenly-four  hour*,  he  will  paM 
from  one  meridian  lo  another  in  an  hour. 
Ttien,  if  the  sphere  had  an  opaque  axil  at 
P  e  P,  terminating  in  the  poles  F  and  P,  the 
shadow  of  the  axis,  which  ii  in  the  aame  plane 
with  the  lun  and  with  each  meridian,  would 
bll  upon  every  particular  meridian  and  hour  J|  If 
when  the  sun  came  lo  the  plane  of  the  oppo- 
site meridian,  and  would,  consequenllv,  show 
the  time  at  London  and  at  all  oilier  places  on 
the  same  meridian.  If  this  sphere  were  cut 
through  the  middle  by  a  solid  plane  A  B  C  D 
in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one-half  of 
the  axis  e  P  would  he  above  llie  plane,  and 
the  other  below  ii ;  and  if  straight  lines  were  drawn  from  the  centre  of  iha 
plane  lo  those  points  where  ils  circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour  circles  of  the 
sphere,  those  lines  would  be  the  hour  lines  of  an  horizontal  dial  for  London; 
for  ihe  shadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  upon  each  particular  hour  line  of  the 
dial  when  it  Ml  upon  the  like  hour  circle  of  the  sphere.  Those  who  are  further 
interested  in  the  subject  we  would  refer  to  Emerson's  Dialtino,  and  Ferguson's 
Lectura  on  Mechanic.  Dr.  Brewster,  in  the  Appendix  to  hu  valuable  edition 
of  this  latter  work,  has  described  an  analemmatic  dial,  which  seta  itself.  Many 
ingenious  constructions  of  dials  are  also  given  in  Dr.  Hutlon's  TraJuiation  of 
Monluda't  RrcTtaliom. 

DIAMETER,  in  Oeometry,  the  line  which,  passing  through  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  divides  it  or  its  ordinates  into  two  equal 

DIAMOND.  The  most  brilliant  and  the  most  valued  of  all  the  minerals. 
It  i)  found  of  all  colours — while,  grey,  red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
black;  the  colourless  varieties  are  the  most  esteemed.  If  very  transparent  and 
pure,  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  lirst  water ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  depa 
from  this  transparency  and  purity,  they  are  denominated  of  the  second  or  ttiii 
water.  Tlie  extraordinarj'  lustre  of  the  diamond  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its 
reflecting  all  the  light  winch  fulls  on  its  posterior  surface  at  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence greater  than  24°  13';  artificial  gems  reflect  only  half  this  light.  The 
weight,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  diamonds,  is  estimated  in  carats,  one  of 
which  is  equal  to  four  grains ;  and  the  piece  of  one  diamond,  compared  to  that 
of  another  of  equal  colour,  tran^rency,  purity,  form,  &c.,  is  as  the  squares 
of  the  respective  weights.  Tlie  average  price  of  rough  diamonds  that  are  worth 
working  is  about  two  pounds  for  the  first  carat;  and  the  value  of  a  cut  diamond 
being  equal  to  (hat  of  a  rough  diamond  of  double  weight,  exclusive  of  the  price 
of  workmanship,  the  cost  of  a  wrought  diamond  of 


.rt^rd 


2  ditto  is 2'  X  S  = 


£& 


4  ditto  is I'x  8   = 


This  rule  is,  however,  not  extended  to  diamonds  of  more  than  20  carats 
(value  3,200/.) ;  the  larger  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  purchasers, 
being  disposed  of  at  prices  greatly  inferior  to  their  estimated  worth.  It  does 
not  appear  that  a  larger  sum  than  130,000/.  was  ever  given  for  a  diamond, 
which  was  brought  by  a  gentleman  named  Pit,  from  India,  and  was  hence 
called  the  Pil  diamond.  Diamonds  can  only  be  cut  and  polished  by  their  owa 
substance.  The  operation  is  commenced  by  rubbing  several  against  each  other 
'  "  '  '  ".11-1  .jj  ijip  ends  of  two  wooden  blocks, 
'  '.t  thus  rubbed  ofT  the  slonet 


while  rough,  after  having  first  elued  them  to  the  i 
(hick  enough  to  be  held-m  the  hand.     The  powder 
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is  received  into  a  little  box  for  the  subsequent  purposes  of  grinding  and  polish- 
ing them.  These  operations  are  effected  by  a  mill,  which  turns  a  wheel  of  soft 
iron,  on  which  is  sprinkled  the  diamond  dust,  mixed  with  oil  of  olives ;  the 
particles  of  diamond  becoming  imbedded  in  the  soft  iron  by  the  rubbing  action, 
and  presenting  a  multiplicity  of  opposing  cutting  angles  to  the  stone  under 
operation,  which  is  thereby  shapea  acconiing  to  the  design  of  the  operator, 
liie  same  dust  well  ground  and  diluted  with  water  and  vinegar  is  used  in  the 
tawing  of  diamonds,  which  is  performed  by  an  extremely  nne  iron  or  brass 
wire ;  the  operation  being  similar  in  principle  to  the  sawing  of  blocks  of  stone 
for  the  use  of  the  mason,  by  means  of  sharp  sand  and  a  blunt  blade  of  iron. 
Brilliants  are  those  diamonds  which  are  cut  in  faces  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  whose  table  or  principal  face  at  top  is  flat.  Rose  diamonds  are  quite  flat 
underneath,  with  the  upper  part  cut  into  many  little  facets,  usually  triangles, 
the  uppermost  of  which  terminates  in  a  point  The  only  chemical  difference 
between  diamond  and  the  purest  charcoal  is,  that  the  latter  contains  an 
extremely  minute  portion  of  hydrogen.  It  is  said  that  diamonds  have  been 
recently  artificially  produced  from  charcoal. 

DIAPASON.  An  interval  in  music  that  expresses  the  octave  of  the  Greeks. 
This  term  is  likewise  applied  to  the  rule  or  scale  whereby  musical  instrument 
makers  adjust  the  pipes  of  organs,  and  cut  the  holes  of  hautboys,  flutes,  &c. 
in  due  proportion,  for  performing  the  tones,  semi-tones,  and  concords,  with 
precision. 

DIAPER.  A  kind  of  cloth,  on  which  is  formed  a  variety  of  designs,  chiefly 
employed  for  table  linen.     See  Weaving. 

DICE.  Small  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each 
ftce,  from  one  to  six.  To  give  uniformity  to  their  figure,  or  to  make  true  dice, 
is  of  course  a  very  simple  art ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  dice-maker  is  called 
into  action  to  construct  false  or  untrue  dice  for  the  sharping  gamester ;  for  him 
they  are  so  skilfully  constructed  or  loaded,  as  to  ensure  a  preponderance  of 
favourable  chances,  without  incurring  the  probability  of  the  cause  being  dis- 
covered. Some  of  their  nefarious  processes  are  known  to  us,  but  it  b  not  our 
province  to  extend  the  knowledge  ox  so  vile  .an  art. 

DIFFERENCE  is  the  remainder  after  taking  the  less  of  two  quantities  from 
the  greater. 

DIFFERENTIAL,  in  the  higher  Geometry,  is  an  infinitely  small  quantity, 
or  part  of  quantity,  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any  assignable  one,  and  is  thus 
denominated  because  it  is  frequently  considered  as  the  difference  of  two 
quantities,  and  as  such,  is  the  founoation  of  the  differential  calculus.  The 
term  differential  is  also  applied,  in  Mechanics,  to  various  machines  for  imparting 
to  a  body  the  difierence  of  motion  of  two  other  bodies  moving  in  contrary 
directions;  an  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  Chinese  crane,  under  the 
article  Crane.  For  further  instances,  see  Pullet  Differential,  Screw 
Differential,  and  Wheel  Differential. 

DIGESTER.  A  strong  vessel  formed  of  iron  or  copper,  the  lid  of  which 
screws  down,  and  is  made  tight  by  luting  or  grinding;  and  the  steam  not 
being  allowed  to  escape,  the  water  acquires  a  very  high  temperature,  by  which 
its  solvent  powers  are  greatly  increased.  To  prevent  accidents,  a  small  safety 
valve  is  inserted  in  the  lid.  The  digester  is  the  invention  of  the  celebrated 
Papin. 

DIGIT,  in  Arithmetic,  any  one  of  the  ten  numerals  1, 2, 3,  4,  5, 6, 7,  8, 9,  0 ; 
also  a  measure  equal  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

DILATATION.  The  expansion  of  a  body  into  a  greater  bulk  by  its  own 
elastic  power.  It  differs  from  rarefaction :  for  though  the  effects  of  both  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same,  yet  the  latter  arises  from  the  application  of  heat. 
It  has  been  observed  by  modem  philosophers,  that  bodies  which  have  been 
compressed  and  are  again  set  at  liberty  endeavour  to  dilate  themselves  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  by  which  they  are  compressed ;  accordingly  they  are  found 
to  sustain  a  force  and  raise  a  weight  equivalent  to  the  force  of  compression. 
Bodies  in  the  act  of  dilating  by  their  own  elasticity  exert  a  greater  force  at  the 
be^nning  than  towards  the  end,  as  being  at  first  more  compressed ;  and  the 
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S'cater  the  compression  is  the  greater  is  the  elastic  power  and  endeavour  to 
late  :  hence  the  compressing  power,  the  compression,  and  the  elastic  force, 
are  necessaiily  equal,  and  may  be  taken  the  one  for  the  other.  The  motion 
by  which  compressed  bodies  restore  themselves  is  usually  accelerated,  though 
sometimes  not.  When  compressed  air  begins  to  restore  itself,  and  dilate  into 
a  larger  space,  it  is  still  compressed,  consequently  new  impetus  is  continuidly 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  dilatative  cause ;  and  the  former  remaining  with  this 
continual  addition,  the  effect,  namely,  the  velocitv,  must  likewise  evidently  be 
increased.  But  it  may  also  happen,  that  where  tne  compression  is  only  partial, 
the  motion  of  dilatation  will  not  only  not  increase,  but  be  even  retarded,  as 
is  the  case  when  sponge,  soft  bread,  gauze,  and  other  similar  bodies,  are 
compressed. 

DIOPTRICS.  The  doctrine  of  refracted  vision,  which  investigates  and 
explains  the  effects  of  light  refracted  by  passing  through  different  media,  as 
air,  water,  glass,  &c, 

DISTILLATION.  The  art  of  obtaining  in  a  separate  state,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  the  more  volatile  parts  of  oodies ;  but  the  term  is  generally 
limited  to  signify  the  separation  of  volatile  liquids,  for  when  the  volatile  produet 
is  obtained  from  a  solid,  and  assumes  a  solid  form,  the  operation  is  termed 
sublimation.  In  the  distillation  of  liquids  the  most  volatile  parts  rising  in 
vapour  first  are  conducted  to  variously  disposed  refrigerators,  usually  composed 
of  metal,  and  surrounded  with  cold  water,  which,  abstracting  a  portion  of  heat 
from  the  vapour,  it  becomes  condensed,  and  assumes  a  liquid  form.  One  of 
the  principal  applications  of  the  art  of  distillation  is  the  preparation  of  spirituous 
liquors,  which  is  usually  divided  into  two  branches.  The  first,  termed  distiUationj 
consists  in  separating  the  spirituous  parts  of  fermented  liquors,  mixed  with  a  laree 
portion  of  water,  from  the  fixed  or  nonvolatile  parts ;  and  in  the  latter  bran(^ 
termed  reciification,  the  spirit  is  concentrated  and  purified  principally  by  means 
of  redistillation.  Havin?  already  treated  largely  upon  the  various  methods  of 
effecting  this,  under  the  bead  Alcohol,  we  shaU  in  this  place  limit  ourselves 
principally  to  the  description  of  the  preparatory  process  of  distillation,  together 
with  some  of  the  most  approved  apparatus  employed  therein. 

In  London  and  its  neighbourhood  the  process  of  forming  the  wash  for 
distillation  is  the  same  as  in  brewing  for  beer,  except  that  no  hops  are  used, 
and  that  instead  of  boiline  the  wort  they  pump  it  into  coolers,  and  afterwards 
draw  it  into  backs,  to  be  then  fermented  with  yeast  During  the  fermentation, 
considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  which 
should  be  steadily  maintained  at  about  70^  Fahr.,  and  the  fermentation  is 
continued  until  the  liquor  grows  fine  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  but  not  so  long 
as  to  allow  acetous  fermentation  to  commence.  In  this  state  the  wash  is  put 
into  the  still  (of  which  it  should  occupy  about  three-fourths),  and  distilled  with 
a  ffentle  fire  as  long  as  any  spirit  comes  over,  which  is  generally  until  about 
hiuf  the  wash  is  consumed.  Tne  form  of  the  common  still  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  particular  description.  It  generally  consists  of  a  large  boiler  made 
of  copper,  and  fixed  in  masonry  over  a  fire-place.  The  boiler  has  a  head,  or 
capital,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  of  a  globular  form,  to  which  is  soldered  a  neck, 
forming  an  arch  curved  downwards,  and  fits  into  what  is  called  the  worm :  this 
is  a  long  tube,  made  generally  of  pewter,  of  a  gradually  increasing  diameter ; 
it  is  curled  round  in  a  spiral  form,  and  enclosed  in  a  tub,  which  is  kept  filled 
with  cold  water  during  distillation.  That  celebrated  philosopher  and  mechanic, 
the  late  Mr.  Watt,  having  ascertained  that  liquids  boil  in  vacuo  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  endeavoured 
to  turn  this  circumstance  to  advantage  m  distillation,  under  the  idea  that  less 
fuel  and  also  less  water  for  condensation  would  be  required ;  but  found,  by 
experiment,  little  or  no  advantage  in  this  respect,  t^^e  latent  heat  of  the  vapour 
being  nearly  the  same,  whether  formed  in  vacuo  or  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  idea  of  distillation  in  vacuo  was  subsequently  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Iritton,  as  affordioe  a  means  of  preventing  any  empyreumatic  flavour 
being  imparted  to  the  spirit  by  the  burning  of  any  matter  contained  in  the  still, 
as  a  beat  considerably  less  than  212o  Fa£r.  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  wash  to 
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boil  rapidly  in  vacuo.    The  annexed  diagram  exbibiu  a  section  of  Mr.  Tritton'a 
apparatus  for  distilling  in  vacuo.     A  is  the  body  of  the  still ;  B  is  a  water 


balii,  into  which  the  body  of  the  still  is  immersed ;  C  is  the  head  or  capital ; 
D  the  neck  of  the  same,  which,  curving  downwards,  is  connected  with  a  pipe 
that  enters  the  condensing  vessel  £ ;  F  is  a  refrigeratory  or  close  vessel,  con- 
taining cold  water,  for  converting  into  liquid  the  spirituous  vapours,  wliich, 
having  been  raised  in  the  still,  are  contained  in  the  vessel  E.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  £  a  pipe  issuer,  for  conveying  the  liquid 
and  the  vapour  not  yet  condensed  into  vessel  G, 
which  being  surrounded  with  cold  water  contained  in 
the  vessel  U,  acts  also  as  a  refrigeratory,  and  reduces 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  vapour  into  a  liquid  state. 
I  is  an  air  pump  for  effecting  a  vacuum  in  the  vessels 
AEG;  K  is  a  stop-cock  for  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication between  the  vessels  £  and  G,  when  the 
contents  of  G  are  drawn  off  by  the  cock  M,  by  which 
means  a  vacuum  is  preserved  during  that  operation  in 
the  vessel  £  and  the  still  A.  L  is  an  air  cock,  to 
admit  air  into  the  vessel  G,  to  allow  the  contents  to 
run  out  at  M ;  N  is  the  discharge  cock  to  the  still  A. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  heat  to  which  the 
matter  in  the  still  can  be  subjected  can  never  exceed 
2120  Fahr. ;  but  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
being  removed  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the  dis- 
tillation is  effected  at  the  low  temperature  of  ld2o  Fahr., 
by  which  means  all  injury  to  the  flavour  of  the  spirit, 
by  carbonization  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  still, 
if  entirely  avoided. 

Dr.  Amott,  in  his  work  on  the  Elemenii  of  Physics^ 
proposes  a  mode  of  distilling  or  evaporating  in  vacuo, 
without  the  aid  of  an  air  pump,  by  simply  establishing 
a  communication  between  a  close  distilling  or  evapo- 
rating vessel,  and  the  top  of  a  water  barometer.  The 
principle  of  this  method  will  be  readily  comprehended 
by  re&rring  to  the  annexed  diagram  and  its  accom- 
panying explanation,  a  is  the  evaporatine  vessel  or 
atill,  the  neck  of  which  communicates  wiu  a  strong 
▼etsel  h,  forming  the  top  of  the  barometer ;  from  the 
under  side  of  b  proceeds  a  tube,  plunging  in  a  small  vessel  d,  situated  36  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  h.  The  cocks  at  d  and  e  being  shut,  the  vessel  h  and  the 
descending  pipe  are  to  be  filled  with  water  through  a  cock  c  at  the  top ;  theu      ^ 
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tills  cock  being  sbut,  and  the  cock  at  d  opened,  the  water  will  sink  down  out  of 
(he  veiiiel  b  until  the  column  in  the  lube  be  only  34  feet  high,  sa  at  /,  that 
being  the  licight  which  the  atmosphere  will  support.  On  opening  a  commu- 
nication between  the  vessel  a  and  the  vacuum  in  b,  the  operation  goes  un  ai 
desired,  and  the  steam  arising  from  a  may  be  constantly  condensed  by  allowing 
a  small  stream  of  water  to  nin  through  b  from  above,  in  cases  where  it  is  sought 
to  concentrate  any  Uquid  in  a  in  vacuo ;  but  for  distillation,  where  the  eondenwd 
vapour  is  the  product  which  is  sought,  the  water  must  be  applied  externally  to 
t,  by  placing  that  vessel  in  another  vessel  g,  kept  constantly  (iill  of  water.  If 
the  vacuum  becomes  destroyed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  air  eitricated  in 
boiling,  it  may  be  easily  restored  by  reGlling  A  as  at  first.  Dr.  Arnolt  statei 
that  he  planned  this  arrangement  as  a  simple  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
medicinal  extracts,  as  many  watery  eitracts  from  vegetables  have  their  virtuet 
impaired  or  destroyed  by  a  heat  of  2120;  but  when  the  water  is  driven  off  in 
vacuo,  the  temperature  need  never  be  higher  than  blood  heat  The  doctor 
further  observes,  that  this  plan  appears  "  particularly  well  suited  to  the  colonies, 
where  air-pumps  and  nicer  machinery  can  with  difficulty  be  either  obtained  or 
managed.' 


uninterrupted  distillation  ns  longM  the  supply  of  liquid  isfiimishedandthefira 
kept  up.  Fig.  1  is  a  view,  in  profile,  of  the  section  of  the  still,  and  fig.  2  is  a 
plan  or  the  same.  The  bottom  of  this  boiler  is  divided  by  concentric  partiti<nu^ 
which  stand  up,  as  in  Fia-i,  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  liquor  horn  boiling 
over.  These  partitions  have  openings  from  one  to  the  other  at  opposite  sidci^ 
so  as  to  make  the  course  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  /is  a  reservoir  of  liquor  prepared 
for  tha  oparation ;  jr  it  a  pipe  or  ti^  descending  from  the   reservoir,   and 
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conducting  thi-  liquor  lo  tliat  part  of  llie  boiler  marked  //,  whicli  ii 
ment  of  tlie  lacc.  Prom  hence  tlie  liijnur  flowa  llirough  (}ie  cliannela,  as  Bhowii 
by  the  bent  arrona,  progrruively  traversing  the  wlidc  surfnce  of  the  botloin, 
vhereby  tlie  fiiH  effect  of  the  fire  is  exerted  upon  sinflll  portions  of  the  liquid, 
nhich  causes  the  evB|>oration  to  proceed  with  great  rapidity-  The  residue  of 
the  liquid  then  passes  off  by  the  discharge  pipe  i,  which  js  made  to  slide,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  quantity  and  depth  uf  fluid  in  the  slill ;  and  this 

Sipe  should  be  in  such  proportion  to  the  admission  pipe,  as  to  cause  the  perfect 
istillation  of  tlie  liquor  in  its  passage  to  the  regulating  tube.  In  the  still,  as 
shown  at  Ftp.  I,  a  set  of  chains  are  seen  suspended  from  a  bar  i  i,  supported 
by  a  centre  shal^  which  may  be  put  in  motion  by  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion, 
actuated  by  a  crank  or  winch.  These  chains  hang  in  loops,  and  fall  into  the 
■pBcea  between  the  partitions,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  bottom  of  the 
still,  and  preventing  the  material  operated  upon  from  burning,  when  of  a  thick 
or  elutinouB  nature,  as  turpentine,  syrups,  &c. 

In  the  still  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  invented  by  Mr.  Fraier,  of 
Houndadltch,  the  object  is  the  cconoiniling  of  fuel,  and  the  production  of  a  pure 
spirit,  by  a  peculiar  arrangetnenl  of  the  vessels  employed,  that  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  Ihe  ei:isling  excise  lows.  Tlie  itia/i  slil), 
instead  of  being  exposed  to  naked  fire,  is  immericd  in  boiling  water,  the  vapotir 
from  the  former  enters  the  low  wine  slill,  where  it  is  condensed  ;  the  wine  thus 
abstracts  the  hent  from  the  wash,  becomes  itself  vapourized,  and  is  conducted 
into  a  refrigerator)' ;  the  first  and  second  distillations  are  in  this  manner  con- 
ducted together  by  a  continuous  process,  which  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  annexed  diagram,     a  is  a  supposed  dieam  engine  builer,  or 


other  similar  vessel,  the  beat  from  which  boils  the  wash  . 
still  h.  To  prevent  the  liquid  from  boiling  over  into  the  condenser,  the  neck  is 
formed  of  the  sbape  ahown  at  ■ ;  from  hence  the  vapour  passes  through  ■  steam- 
tight  case  e,  immersed  in  a  reservoir  c,  containing  either  wash  or  the  product 
of  the  first  distillotior,  where  it  becomes  partly  condensed ;  the  vapour  and 
condensed   liquid   then   deacend   through  the    norm    beneath,   wherein   lh« 
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condensation  is  completed  and  the  liquid  cooled,  whicU  then  runs  into  the  closed 
recipient  d  underneath.  This  recipient  d  therefore  contains  the  weak  spirit  of 
the  first  distillutiun,  called  low  wines,  to  re-distil  which  product  it  is  raised  by 
the  pump  /,  and  discharged  into  the  reservoir  c,  which  is,  in  effect,  the  low 
whie  still.  The  liquid  in  this  vessel,  as  before  mentioned,  is  vapourized  by  the 
heat  of  the  vapour  from  the  wash  still  passing  through  it;  it  is  afterwards 
condensed  in  the  refrigeratory  g^  and  finally  received  into  the  closed  vessel 
//,  where  the  operation  is  completed. 

The  engraving  on  p.  440  represents  the  patent  distilling  apparatus  of  Mr. 
Stein;  in  appearance  it  greatly  resembles  those  constructed  in  France  upon  the 
plan  of  Woolfs  apparatus ;  but  the  principle  of  its  operation  is  totally  dif- 
ferent, the  object  being  rather  to  cause  a  great  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  than  to  obtain^  spirits  of  any  required  strength  at  a  single  operation.    The 
heat  absorbed  in  the  conversion  of  a  given  weight  of  water  into  steam,  exceeds 
greatly  that  which  is  required  to  raise  its  temperature  to  .the  boiling  point;  a 
pound  of  water  converted  into  steam  raising  six  pounds  of  water  to  the  point  of 
ebullition.     The  heat  thus  developed  varies  in  different  liquids,  but  is  in  all 
cases  considerable ;  and  as  distillation  is  ordinarily  conducted,  this  heat  is  not 
merely  lost,  but  occasions  a  considerable  additional  expense,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  water  required  to  reduce  the  vapour  to  the  liquid  state.    To  obviate 
these  two  sources  of  loss,  the  patentee  has  contrived  his  apparatus,  so  that  one 
portion  of  liquid  formed  into  vapour  shall  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form  by 
another  portion   of  liquid,  which  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  given  out  in  the 
condensation.     But  to  convert  a  fluid  into  steam,  not  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat  is  required,  but  the  heat  must  also  be  of  a  certain  intensity;  thus,  although 
a  pound  of  steam  at  21 2°,  would  raise  six  pounds  of  water  to  the  boiling  point, 
it  wouljd  convert  no  portion  of  it  into  steam,  as  the  moment  the  water  had 
acquired  the  heat  of  the  steam,  it  would  receive  no  further  portion  of  heat  from 
it ;  but  if  the  steam  is  formed  under  a  pressure  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
its  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  increased,  and  consequently  it  will 
continue  to  impart  heat  to  a  liquid  which  has  attained  the  boiling  point  ander  a 
less  pressure  than  the  steam  employed  to  heat  it.  Upon  the  combination  of  these 
two  principles,  Mr.  Stein's  apparatus  is  constructed.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are 
four  oblong  elliptical  vessels  or  stills,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  section ;  the 
lowermost  halves  are  enclosed  in  casings  a  a,  forming  thereby  steam  chambers 
b  b ;  each  still  has  a  vertical  pipe  ccc  c,  terminated  by  a  double  passage  cock 
d  d,  one  passage  opening  into  the  pipe  e,  which  leads  to  the  worm  tub,  whilst 
the  other  opens  a  communication  from  one  still  to  the  steam  case  of  the  next 
still,  by  means  of  tiic  curved  pipes  fff:  that  from  the  still  1  leading  to  the 
steam  case  of  still  2,  and  so  on  in  succession.     The  stills  arc  charged  from  the 
pipe  ff,  the  quantity  admitted  being  regulated  by  the  floats  h  ;  each  steam  case 
communicates  by  the  pipes  /  /  /  /  (which  are  furnished  with  cocks)  with  the  pipe 
k  proceeding  from  the  boiler.     From  the  lower  part  of  the  steam  case  proceed 
pipes  m  m ;  that  from  still  I  leads  to  the  cistern,  which  furnishes  the  steam 
boiler  with  hot  water,  whilst  the  others  may  either  communicate  with  one 
common  main  »,  leading  to  a  refrigerator,  or  they  may  each  communicate  with 
a  separate  refrigerator.     From  the  upper  part  of  each  steam  case  proceeds  a 
pipe  (shown  at  3  and  4)  which  communicates  with  a  gauge  pipe  pp^  and  ter- 
minates in  a  syphon  barometer  q  q.     rrrr  are  tlie  man  holes  to  each  still ; 
88  99  the  discharge  pipes  to  the  stills,  the  steam  cases  being  emptied  by  opening 
cocks  in  the  pipes  m  m  leading  to  the  main  n.    The  operation  is  as  follows  : — 
The  stills  being  charged,  and  the  cocks  d  being  open  to  e,  the  steam  is  admitted 
to  each  case  by  the  pipes  /  /  leading  from  the  steam  pipe  k,  and  is  rapidly  con- 
densed in  the  steam  case,  the  air  escaping  by  a  pipe  not  shown  in  our  drawing. 
When  the  liquor  in  the  stills  has  nearly  attained  tne  boiling  point,  the  steam  is 
shut  off  from  all  the  cases  except  that  of  1 ,  and  the  cocks  d  are  opened  to  the 
pipes/,  and  the  main  fi,  being  cleared  of  the  condensed  water,  the  cocks  on  m 
of  2,  3,  and  4  are  closed.  The  steam  from  the  boilers  (which  is  under  consider- 
able pressure)  continues  to  flow  into  the  case  1,  and  by  the  heat  given  out  to 
the  liquor  in  the  still,  causes  it  to  boil ;  the  vapour  passes  into  the  steam  case 
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of  2,  and  (he  liqaor  in  2  condenwi  the  iteam  m  I,  until  a  common  lemperaturc 
i»  attained ;  then  Ihe  ateam  from  1  being  no  longer  condenBed,  and  continuing 
itill  to  receive  heflt  from  Ihe  boiler,  its  pressure,  and  consequently  its  temper, 
■ture,  Increase^  and  it  again  gives  out  beat  to  the  liquid  in  2,  wUch  cause;  it 


la  bral.  Ths  Tapotu  from  2  tliem  pasie*  into  the  iteam  cue  of  3,  where  Uie 
■ame  process  ensues,  and  which  in  oubiequetitly  repealed  under  tlie  still  1,  the 
steam  from'  which  paises  by  the  oipe  e  to  the  condenser.  As  soon  as  the 
iiauids  in  2,  3,  and  4  begin  to  boU,  Uie  cock  on  m  must  be  partially  opened  to 
allow  the  condensed  spirit  to  pass  by  the  pipe  b  to  the  refrigerator  ;  yet  always 
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ri'taining  a  certain  portion  in  (be  aleam  caie,  tlie  height  of  wliicli  may  Im 
uKertainei]  by  the  gau^  jape  p,  vhilat  the  barometer  g  q  will  indicate  the 
preHUre  of  the  iteam  m  each  steam  case.  The  prap«r  preaiureg  will  be  beat 
obtained  by  observation,  ai  it  niil  vary  in  different  liquors  during  the  diitilla- 
tion.  The  person  conducting  the  proceli  must,  therefore,  pay  great  attention  to 
the  barometer;  and  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  facility,  the  gauge  pipes  and 
barometer  are  all  ranged  in  a  cluster  at  the  centre  of  the  apparataa.  By  thia 
mode  of  distillation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latent  heat  of  three- fourths  of  the 
liquid  evaporated  ii  saved,  which  produces  a  corresponding  laving  in  the  article 
of  condenaine  water. 

In  Mr.  Williams's  apparatus  for  distillation,  Arr  which  be  obtained  a  patent 
•bout  the  year  1821,  the  improvementi  projected  are  corapriied  under  the 
foUowine  heads ;  viz.  an  enlarged  capacity  of  the  still  head,  to  causa  a  aepara' 
tion  of  the  aqueous  vapour  by  condensation,  previous  to  its  passing  over  the 
neck  of  the  still  into  the  spirit  condenser,'  in  the  employment  of  numerou* 
■mall  vertical  tubes,  surrounded  with  cold  water,  to  increase  and  accelerate  the 
condensation ;  in  the  adaptation  of  a  peculiarly  constructed  "  cooling  worm," 
by  which  it  is  conceived  the  quantity  of  spirit  will  be  increased,  by  preventing 
evaporation  in  its  progress  to,  and  when  in  the  receiver;  and  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  refrigerating  saline  mixtures,  for  the  more  efiectua]  cooling  of  the  i| '  '' 


in  warn  climate*,  or  in  warm  weftthec.  In  the  body  of  the  still  (that  part 
where  the  vapour  is  generated)  there  ii  no  improvement  proposed,  but  an 
enlarged  capaciiy  of  ita  globular  head,  to  cause  the  watery  particle*  to  fall  back 
into  the  itm  i  this  part  of  the  apparatus  we  have  omitted  in  our  diagram,  as 
It  requires  no  additional  explanation ;  the  engraving,  therefore,  relates  wholly 
to  the  amwratua  for  condensation,  a  ii  the  termiiialion  of  the  neck  of  tha 
Btill,  which  conveys  the  vapour  into  the  "  upper  drum  "  i,  whence  it  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  small  vertical  taibei  c,  which  the  patentee  says,  should  not 
exceed  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  their  interior  diameter.  As  the  tub  inclosing 
this  apparatui  is  filled  with  cold  water,  the  condensation  immediately  com- 
mence* in  the  upper  drum,  and  is  completed  in  it*  subsequent  progress  through 
the  vertical  tutwi,  and  the  "lower  drum"  d.     From   thence  the  fluid  run* 
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0  tlie  trnp  /,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  trap  it 
'■  '      vidvnt  tliBl  the  trap /is,  in  working,  alnaya 


parallelogram, 
wide.     Tbii  c 


down  a  central  neck  t 
enters  the  coding  worm  6.     It  is  i 

partly  filled  with  liquid ;  and  the  neck  e  being  inimeraed  therein,  any  vapour 
which  wmy  have  escaped  condensation  can  pass  no  further.  The  trap /hoi  a 
funnel-shaped  bottom,  from  which  a  pipe  h  pusses  through  the  coils  of  the 
worm,  and  through  the  side  of  (he  tub,  where  il  is  furnished  with  a  cock  for 
the  purpoie  of  druning  off  any  impure  spirit  which  may  be  aeparatcd  frotn 
the  wash  in  tlie  tirat  stage  of  the  process,  and  to  discliarge  what  may  remain 
in  the  trap  when  the  process  is  over.  To  the  trap  /  is  also  attached  another 
pipe  t,  called  the  safety  pipe,  for  the  purpone  of  allowing  the  egress  and  ingress 
of  atmospheric  air  from  and  to  the  condenser,  to  prevent  both  pressure  and 
vacuum  therein.  The  coils  of  the  cooling  worm  are  made  octangular ;  the 
worm  itself  ia  made  flat,  and  of  considt^rable  breadth ;  a  transverse  section  of 
Eihibited  in  the  separate  figure  it,  which  shows  it  to  be  in  the  form  of  m 
'bone  longest  sides  are  four  inches,  and  its  shorlesl  half  an  inch 
angular  worm,  kSier  making  six  complete  turns,  assumes  a  cir- 
cular shape,  and  diverges  off  to  pass  througli  llie  Bide  of  the  tub ;  at  ita  end 
outside  the  tub,  which  is  made  a  little  taperizig,  is  fitted,  and  is  to  be  occaaion- 
ally  applied,  a  crane-necked  pipe  t,  which  pipe  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  at 
pleasure,  fur  the  purpose  of  keeping  three  or  mure  of  the  coils  of  the  worm  fiill 
of  liquid.  This  crane-necked  pipe  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  hot  weather,  or 
hot  climatcB,  to  cool  tlie  spirits  more  effectually,  and  prevent  their  evaporation, 
by  ■ubjecling  the  same  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  eflect  of  the  cold  water  in 
the  worm  tub.  An  additional  apparatus,  to  be  u^ed  in  hot  climates,  of  un- 
doubted utility,  is  likewise  recommended  by  the  patentee,  and  claimed  by  him 
as  his  invention.  It  consists  of  another  pipe  m,  into  which  (be  dischargiiig 
end  of  the  crane-necked  pipe  is  made  to  enter ;  and  which  pipe,  after  passing 
the  end  of  the  trough  n,  is  made  of  a  very  broad,  fiat  shape,  and  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  trough  (which  may  be  of  any  extent) ;  it  is  then  to  return 
by  a  very  slight  defcent,  so  a*  to  run  back  very  gently  into  the  funnel  of  Ibc 

my  saline  n 

upon  wheels  and  axles,  for  t) 
from  its  required  situation. 

Distillation  Is  very  commonly  practised  in  India ;  and  although  the  apparatus 
is  of  ihe  most  simple  (not  to  say  rude)  description,  (he  |>roduc(B  are  generally 
of  luch  excellent  quality  as  to  render  the  process  deserving  of  the  consideration 


of  bringing  it  (o  etid  conveying  it 
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wlioUy  of  earthenware,  excepting  tlic  lulie 
alembic  and  the  rertigeratory,  which  \i  at  bainbon.  b  is  the  body  (or  boiler) 
of  Ihe  still ;  a  ii  the  capital,  luted  with  clay  lo  b;  e  is  llie  bamboo  tube,  which 
conduct*  the  vapour  irto  the  receiver  d,  where  il  ia  condenied  by  beiug 
immerved  in  the  veenel  of  cold  water  e.  It  is  with  thii  rude  apparatui, 
(according  to  Dr.  Davy,)  that  the  Sinealcie  diitil  in  the  open  air  that  fine 
spirit  arract,  which  is  obtaiaed  from  toddy,  tlie  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa 

The  editor  of  the  nreicnt  work,  hating  a  few  yeara  back  had  hii  attention 
called  to  the  itate  of  the  artj  and  manufacturea  in  Ceylon,  and  of  the  implementa 
connected  therewith,  wilh  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  cnme,  published 
a  lertea  of  papers  on  the  subject,  in  a  periodical  work  which  he  at  that  lime 
conducted,  suggesting  such  alterations  as  seemed  to  him  practicable  wilh  the 
simple  means  and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  natives ;  and  the  Ceyloncae 
■till,  just  described,  appearing  to  him  to  possess  coniiderable  merit,  he  proposed 
the  following  modrlication  of  it,  in  which,  whilst  the  best  features  of  it  ar« 
retained,  it  is  rendered  in  some  respects  more  efficient,  fuel  and  labour  are 
economised,  and  by  a  simple  mpthnd  of  combining  several  imtll  stills,  an 
'  IS  is  constructed  adapted  to  operations  on  a  more  extended  scale,  aaaa 
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■re  the  heads  of  a  series  of  earthen  boilers,  of  the  kind  described  above, 
but  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  set  in  a  close  fiimua  i  t, 
built  of  clay,  or  of  the  same  mfttciials  with  which  their  pottery  is  formed.  This 
furnace  is  proposed  to  be  built  in  a  circular  form,  to  any  convenient  extent,  so 
a*  to  lurtound  wholly  or  nurtially  ihe  other  parts  of  the  apparatus;  it  is  for 
this  reason  shown  in  the  drawing  as  bmken  away,  after  being  extended  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  live  vessels  being  fixed  therein.  The  curved  figure  of  the 
fumsce  is  given  to  it  chiefly  with  the  view  of  affording  a  convenient  means  of 
connecting  the  bamboo  tul>e>  which  conduct  all  the  vapoun  from  the  Mvaral 
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•ttlls  into  the  cylinder  d,  TliU  cylinder  is  fiicJ  Rnnly  in  a  closed  renel  e, 
which  tetvet  both  as  a  recipient  for  (he  condrnscd  liquid,  and  as  an  enlarged 
chamber  for  the  vapour*.  On  one  side  of  the  cylinder  <l  there  is  an  oblong 
UMrture,  made  longitudinally  for  tlie  egression  of 
the  vapoura,  whicli  is  covered  by  a  light  piston,  so 
tiiat  when  the  vapoura  have  attained  but  a  very  little 
more  elastic  force  than  is  aulticient  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  this  piston  is  lilted,  which 
uncovers  the  aperture  lo  a  cerlaii 
mitl  the  vapours  to  pass  through  a 
of  communication  into  a  thin  metal  refrigerating 
box  /,-  this  metal  box  is  supported  by  a  strong  tube 
o,  fixed  into  the  close  recipient  p,  the  tuhc  being 
open  to  both.  On  the  lop  of  the  cylinder  ia  fixed 
a  vertical  standurd,  the  upper  end  of  uhich  be-  h 
cornea  the  fulcnim  lo  a  lever  crai '  '  "* 
of  this  crank  is  jointed  a  rod  or 
connecti  it  to  the  handle  of  the  vaier  valve  k;  the 
other  arm  of  the  crank  lever  pawes  betveen  anti- 
friction rollers  on  the  piston  rod  A.  It  will  be  mani- 
tett  by  this  arrangement,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  volume  of  vapour 
that  escapes  from  the  cylinder,  will  the  precise  (quantity  of  water  necenarv  U> 
condense  it  be  showered  down  upon  the  retrigeralory ; 
uniformly  and  according  to  circumstances,  uithout  any  " 
of  the  distiller.  By  the  Seiation  nnJ 
depression  of  the  pistoa  rod  I  also, 
the  long  arm  r  of  the  le\er  crank 
may,  by  means  of  a  cord  s,  be  made 
to  open  a  sliding  door  or  damper  to 
the  furnace,  by  an  arrangement  for 
this  purpose  omitted  in  the  rough 
sketch.  As  it  is  objectionable  to  leave 
the  sLill-heada  exposed  to  the  air,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  vapour  be- 
comes condensed  and  runs  back  mto 
the  still,  it  is  proposed  to  enclose  them 
with  a  cap  of  wood  or  pottery,  like  tliat 
delineated  in  the  margin  above,  which 
will  envelope  them  in  a  heated  atmo- 
([diere.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
heat  through  the  clay  walls  of  the 
furnace,  thev  are  made  double,  uith  & 
stratum  of  charcoal  between,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  sectional  view, 

in  which  a  a  represents  the  strata  of  charcoal  imbedded  in  the  surrounding  dij; 
b  the  boiler ;  c  the  head,  luted  lo  the  boiler  enclosed  in  the  box  d,  throngh  an 
aperture  in  which  the  neck  e  passes,  that  conducts  the  vapour  to  the  cylinder ; 
the  cavities  round  the  boiler  //  are  for  the  heated  air,  and  g  the  hearth,  on 
which  the  wood  is  thrown  at  one  end  of  the  furnace. 

DIVING  APPARATUS.  Contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  per^ 
sons  to  descend  and  to  remain  below  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  lo  perform  various  operations,  such  as  examining  tlie  foundations  of 
bridges,  blarting  rocks,  recovering  treasure  from  sunken  vessels,  &c  The  appa- 
ratui  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  diving  bell,  the  invention 
of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Halley.  These  machines  have  been 
variously  modified,  but  are  now  ordinarily  made  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
chest,  open  at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  of  cast  iron  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  hns  several  strong  convex  lenses  set  in  iho  upper  side  or  roof  of  the  bell, 
to  admit  light  to  the  persons  witliin.  It  is  suspended  bjr  chains,  hooked  to 
•iTODg  staples  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell,  and  which  chains  ate  passed  round 
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a  windloas  nipported  upon  llic  lides  of  two  liglitcrs  or  bargea,  bo  thai  the  bell 
can  be  raised  or  loverud,  upon  eignals  lo  thcC  elli-ct  frani  llie  pcnaiit  within  tho 
bell,  who  ure  supplied  nith  fresh  air  by  mi;aus  of  a  flexible  hoae  pwaiiig  under 
the  lower  vdge  ut  tlic  bell,  and  connected  with  a  act  of  forciug  pumps  placed 
in  tlie  barges.  The  air  which  has  been  respired  being  heated,  rise*  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  bell,  whence  it  esea|K-3  by  a  ccfck  An  apporatU!)  ho*  also 
been  devised  lo  enable  a  peraon  to  quit  ibe  divitig  bell,  end  remove  lo  a  con- 
siderable diataiicc  when  lequiiite,  and  ntill  to  receive  the  necessar)'  supply  of 
air.  It  consists  of  a  copper  helmet,  fitliug  water-tigbt  tn  the  sbuulders  ot  the 
wearer,  and  funiiabed  witli  a  muuth  picec,  tu  whicli  is  attached  a  flexible  hose, 
reaching  under  tlie  bell ;  but  recently  a  palcnt  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Vt.  H. 
James  for  a  lomewliat  similar  apparutm,  by  vliich  a  diver  can  carry  on  the 
necessary  operations  Independently  uf  u  diving  bell.  The  diver  is  uttired  with 
a  portable  vL'asel  (placed  aroimd  utid  adapted  to  the  Rgure  of  hi»  body,)  which 
is  tilUd  nitli  coudecised  alniwtphi'ric  air;  and  by  means  of  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  ]iipes,  and  judicimiily  cun^lntcled  vulven,  lie  U  eiiuliU'd  tu  supply  liitii- 
Bclf  with  frcsli  air  lor  rtspiraiion  diLiiiig  (lio  ti,iic   Ir-  is  iiiidct  iw.I.t.      In   the 
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b«  engaged  in  recovering  ftom  the  deep  a  variety  of  sunken  property ;   and 

t^,2  give*  a  Kction  on  a  larger  scale,  for  the  belter  undcntaiiding  of  the 

MTetal  parU.     A  is  the  vesael  to  contain  the 

condensed  air,  which  i)  to  be  filled  by  means 

of  a  condenaing  air-pump ;    it  consists   of   a 

series  of  strong  metallic  tubes,  or  of  one  con- 

tiouous  tube,  coiled  ell iptically  round  the  body, 

and  connected   t(»ether  by  bands,   to  nlilch 

straps  are  attached  to  secure  it  in  its  position. 

At  a  is  a  valve  opening  inwards,  through  whicli 

tbe  air  is  to  be  forced  by  means  of  a  condensing 

pump,  until  it  has  acquired  tbe  required  de^ec 

of  density,  vhich  wlli,  of  course,  be  determined 

by  the  time  it  is  proposed  for  the  diver  to  remain 

under  water.     B  is  b  tube  made  of  caoutchouc 

(or  Indian  rubberl,  for  conveying  the  air 

tile  nater-tieht  helmet  C,  by  means  of  a  t 

so  contrived   as   to  be  completely  under  (he    I 

control  of  tb«  diver.      This  helmet  may  be  ( 

made   of  any  watcr^ieht  material,   but  thin 

copper  is  recommended  j  it  is  provided  with  a 

strong  plate  of  gloas  in  front,  to  enable  the  | 

diver  to  see  surrounding  objects     Inside  the 

helmet  is  a  fiexible  tube  e,  with  a  mouth-piece 

at  the  end,  which  comes  near  to  the  mouth  of  I 

the  diver;  through  this  the  air  is  discliarBed  W 

from  his  lungs,  and  passes  out  through  a  valve 

d  in  the  top  of  the  helmet.     At  the  tower  part 

of  the  helmet,  and  round  the  breast,  bach,  and 

•bouldett,  •  water  proof  garment  e  is  attached,    . 

fitdng  closely  round  the  body  of  the  wearer,   ' 

and   made   fast  by   eUstic   bandages  /      To 

secure  the  diver  from  being  inconvenienced  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  within 

tha  helmet  becoming  too  great,  a  safety-valve  is  introduced.     Notwithstanding 

the  weight  of  the  apparatus  (amounting  perhaps  to  50  lbs.),  the  density  of  the 

water  at  great  depths  would  render  the  body  of  the  diver  too  buoyant  to  keep 

on  his  le^  and  execute  his  work ;  in  these  cases  it  will  become  necessary  tu 

attach  weights  to  his  person,  capable  of   being  easily  removed,  if  desired  ; 

tome  are  therefore  shown  in  the  figures  as  attached  to  the  apparatus ;  these, 

however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  lower  down  his  person,  about  bis  legs  and 

feet     The  same  apparatus  (divested  of  the  weicbts)  may  be  employed  with 

safety   and  advantage    in    mines    end   other   places   filled   with   deleterious 

DOCKS.  Encloaed  excavstioos  or  basins,  formed  for  the  receptioD  of 
■hipping.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  docks,  viz,  wet  docks,  and  graving  or 
repairing  docks.  Wet  dock*  are  eUcnsive  basins  formed  adjacent  to  rivers  and 
bttfljours,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  means  of  a  lock,  himished  with 
gates  at  each  end,  so  that  vessels  remain  afloat  at  all  limes  of  the  tide.  They 
are  uinslly  surrounded  with  warehouses,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  dis- 
chareing  vessels.  The  wet  docks  in  this  country  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
•ud  nave  proved  highly  beneficial  to  its  commercial  interests;  m  in  these 
ahip*  lie  in  petfecl  security  from  storms  and  depredation,  their  cargoes  are 
taken  in  and  delivered  with  the  nttnost  dikpalcb,  and  the  navigation  of  tbe 
rivers  is  freer  from  □bstructinn.  The  town  of  Liverpool,  which,  tVom  the 
badness  of  its  harbour,  resorted  to  the  construction  of  wet  docks  in  1708,  bai 
at  tbe  present  day  a  range  of  them  in  fhmt  of  the  town,  and  along  tbe  banks 
of  the  nver' Mersey,  extending  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  which,  from 
their  concentration  in  one  spot,  form  the  most  striking  display  of  the  kind  that 
can  any  where  be  met  with.  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Leith,  have  successfully  emu- 
lated this  example.     Although  London  was  without  the  c  '  *       ' 
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docks  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  it  can  now  boast  of 
several,  some  of  which  exceed  in  magnitude  any  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  first  of  these  undertakings  was  the  West  India  Docks,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  West  India  trade,  erected  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  July, 
1799.  The  great  basin  is  420  yards  in  length,  and  230  yards  in  width,  covering 
an  area  of  twenty  acres.  A  basin  of  nearly  three  acres  connects  it  with  the 
river.  The  warehouses  are  most  noble  building ;  the  tobacco  warehouse  is 
the  most  spacious  erection  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  being  capable  of  containing 
25,000  hogsheads  of  that  article,  and  the  vaults  underneath,  as  many  pipes  of 
wine.  This  single  building  under  one  roof  is  said  to  occupy  upwards  of  four 
acres  of  ground.  These  docks  were  opened  in  1805.  The  London  Docks  were 
begun  in  1800,  and  completed  in  1805.  The  principal  basin  is  420  yards  in 
length,  and  276  in  width,  giving  an  area  of  25  acres.  The  principal  range  of 
warehouses  occupies  a  superficies  of  1 20,000  square  yards.  The  first  stone  of  the 
East  India  Docks  was  laid  in  March  1825,  and  the  first  vessel  entered  them  in 
August  1826.  The  dimensions  of  the  dock  for  unloading  inwards  are  1410 
feet  in  length,  and  560  in  width ;  the  dock  in  which  vessels  load  outwards  is 
780  feet  long,  and  520  feet  wide ;  and  the  entrance  basin,  which  connects  them 
with  the  river  by  a  lock,  is  2f  acres  in  extent.  The  lock  is  210  feet  in  lengthy 
the  width  at  the  gates  48  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  ordinary 
spring  tides  24  feet.    The  warehouses  at  these  docks  are  of  trifling  extent,  the 

Srinapal  part  of  the  cargo  of  vessels  unloading  here  being  conveyed  in  vans 
irect  from  the  ships  to  the  East  India  Company's  warehouses,  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  of  London.  Besides  these  principal  docks  just  enu- 
merated, there  are  various  others  in  the  port  of  London,  which  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  notice. 

Graving  or  Repairing  Docks  are  excavations  sufficiently  large  to  admit  one 
or  sometimes  two  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  pair  of  gates,  forming  an  angle  outwards  or  towards  the  river.  When  it 
is  required  to  dock  a  vessel,  the  water  is  admitted  by  means  of  sluices,  and 
when  it  has  attained  the  same  level  within  the  dock  as  without,  the  gates  are 
opened,  and  the  vessel  hauled  in  over  a  range  of  blocks  previously  laid  on  the 
floor  of  the  dock ;  the  gates  are  then  shut,  and  the  vessel,  being  steadied  by 
shores  or  props  placed  against  the  side  of  the  dock,  as  the  tide  recedes,  settles 
upon  the  blocks.  At  low  water  the  sluices  are  shut,  and  the  water  (if  any) 
remaining  in  the  dock  is  pumped  out,  so  as  to  leave  it  perfectly  dry,  and 
to  allow  any  part  of  the  vessel  s  bottom  to  be  examined  and  repaired.  When 
the  soil  is  of  an  unfavourable  nature  for  excavations,  as  also  with  a  view 
to  avoid  the  delay  which  often  occurs  from  ships  bein^  able  only  to  enter  some 
repairing  docks  or  to  leave  the  same  at  the  height  of  the  springs,  a  contrivance, 
called  a  floating  dock,  has  been  proposed,  in  which  vessels  may  receive  the 
necessary  repairs.  Various  constructions  have  been  offered  for  this  purpose.  The 
engraving  on  the  following  page  represents  a  design  for  a  floating  dock,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Clark,  of  New  York,  civil  engineer.  This  dock  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
stnicted  by  forming  a  float  of  timber  to  constitute  the  bottom  of  the  structure, 
and  which,  by  its  buoyancy,  shall  support  a  vessel  within  the  dock  with  its  keel 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  attain  this  end  the  float  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  box,  composed  of  strong  logs  firmly  jointed  together  and  caulked, 
so  as  to  render  it  watei^tight  The  capacity  of  the  hollow  part  must  be  such 
that,  when  exhausted  of  water  by  means  of  pumps,  it  shall  be  sufficiently  buoyant 
to  sustain  itself  with  its  load,  a  represents  the  float ;  b  b  the  piers,  forming  a 
recess  to  steady  and  secure  the  float ;  c  c  perpendicular  supports  and  braces 
appended  firmly  to  the  piers ;  d  d  also  supports  appended  firmly  to  the  float,  so 
as  to  allow  by  means  of  the  rollers  e  <•  of  the  easy  and  steady  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  float  conformably  to  the  motion  of  the  tides  and  waves,  and  also 
of  sinking  and  raising  the  flout  in  the  same  place ;  /  the  stem  of  the  vessel ; 
g  g  bilge  blockings ;  h  h  braces,  all  for  supporting  and  steadying  the  vessel  in 
an  upright  position ;  t  timbers  fi-amed  into  the  piers,  forminfi"  a  bed  for  the 
support  of  the  float  while  sunk.  The  float  a  is  supplied  with  vfuves  and  pumps 
(not  shown  in  the  engraving) ;  and  if  it  be  required  to  float  the  vessel/,  nothing 
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more  is  necesBury  than  to  open  the  valves,  when  tbe  float,  being  previoualy 
ballasted,  will  fill  witb  water  and  sink  to  its  bed.  Tbe  vessel  /  being  now 
removed,  and  another  made  to  occupy  its  place  by  iiieana  or  guides,  the  valves 
are  to  be  closed,  and  the  pumpa  put  in  motion,  and  when  a  qitfliitilj'  of  water 
has  been  displaced  from  the  float  eituivalent  to  the  weight,  she  will  be  elevated 
entirely  above  the  water,  and  placed  in  a  most  favotirable  situation  to  undergo 


repairs.  A  float  of  this  description,  f 
coppered  externally,  and  occasionally  to  be  filled  « 
or  with  fresh  water,  to  preserve  it  from  worms.  'I'iie  Committee  of  the  Franklin 
Institution  at  Philadelphia,  to  whom  thia  invention  lias  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark,  slate,  in  their  report  thereon,  that  the  main  objection  to  docks  of 
this  description,  made  anfticiently  capacious  for  vessels  oflaige  dimensions,  and 
fur  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  repairing  them,  is  the  unequal  pressure  to 
which  their  bottoms  must  be  subjected  by  the  weight  of  the  vessel  upon  them, 
and  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water.  They  are  aware  that,  by  judlcioLU 
shoring,  much  of  the  weight  of  a  vessel  may  be  riistrihuted  over  the  bottom  ; 
this,  however,  although  it  would  lessen  the  objection,  would  not  remove  iL 
Ships,  although  conatruclcd  in  a  shape  and  braced  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
render  them  stable,  undergo  in  nearly  every  instance  a  change  of  form  after 
tbey  are  launched ;  to  tliia  change  of  form  the  float  in  question  would  be  much 
moro  liable,  inasmuch  as  its  flat  surfaces  are  less  calculated  to  resist  the  efTectt 
of  the  pressure  lo  which  they  are  subjected. 

DODECAGON.     A  rcgiiur  polygon  of  twelve  sides, 

DODECAHEDRON.  A  solid,  having  twelve  equal  and  similar  sides  oi 
faces,  each  of  whicb  is  a  regular  pentagon. 

DOVETAIL  is  a  term  implymg  a  mode  of  connecting  two  pieces  of  wood 
or  other  lub&tance  together  by  means  of  cutting  their  extremities  into  the  form 
of  ■  dove's  tail,  and  interlocking  them  so  that  tbey  cannot  be  separated  in  the 
direction  of  the  strain  without  breaking  the  materials  asunder.  Sometimes  a 
solid  piece  dovetailed  at  each  extremity  is  employed  to  connect  two  other 
pieces  or  parts  together,  by  entering  morticed  cavities  in  tbe  latter. 

DOUGH.  The  paste  formed  by  kneading  flour  and  water  together  in  lh« 
preparation  of  Bkead.  which  see ;  also  Kneadino. 

DRACHM,  or  DRAM.  A  weight  consisting  of  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
ounce  avoirdupois,  and  the  eighth  of  an  onnce  in  apothecaries'  weight. 

DRAO  SHEETS.  The  name  given  to  a  contrivance  for  lessening  tbe  drift 
of  vessels  in  heavy  gsles  of  wind,  for  which  Mr.  Burnett  obtained  a  patent 
ill    1826.      The  current  caused   by  the  action  of  the  wind   extends   but  ■ 
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few  feel  below  the  aiiriace,  even  in  the  heaviest  galeg ;  and  if  a  bodf  be  nink 
to  a  coniidersble  depth  it  will  remain  nearly  atatioDal;.  Dr.  Franklin,  avara 
of  this  fact,  recommended  vessels  encountering  adverse  galea  in  the  open 
ocean,  instead  of  lying  to,  to  fomi  a  kind  of  ffoHting  ancKor  by  attaching  k 
■tout  hauser  to  four  bridles  from  the  four  comers  of  a  sail,  the  cornets  being 
distended  by  spars,  and  then  lowering  the  sail  into  the  sea  with  sufficient 
weight  Co  sink  it     The  effeci  of  it  wilt  be  considerable  in  retarding  the  pro- 


of the  vessel  astern.  Another  well-known  fact  is,  that  any  substance 
fioating  upon  the  water,  prevents,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  waves  from 
breaking ;    and  fishermen  and  suilora  who  hare  taken   lo  the  boats  upon  a   ' 

vessel,  frequently  make  them  fast  with  some  scope  of  rope  to  h  spar, 
which  tliey  throw  overboard,  which  breaks  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  allows 
the  boats  to  ride  in  comparatively  smooth  water.  Mr.  Burnett's  invention  is  a 
combination  of  these  two  plans,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  annexed  repre- 
The  upper  figure  represents  the  drag  sheet,  viewed  a  little  tn. 
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perspective ;  a  is  a  plank  hollowed  out  underneath,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus  when  rolled  up. 
MThen  in  use,  this  plank  forms  the  float  for  the  rest  of  the  apparatus ;  appended 
to  it,  and  sunk  in  the  water  6,  is  a  circular  bar  or  rod  of  metal,  firmly  nxed  at 
the  extremities  to  the  float,  within  the  cavity  before  mentioned ;  round  this 
bar  the  upper  side  of  a  square  piece  of  sail-cloth  c  is  fastened  ;  the  lowermost 
side  is  in  like  manner  secured  to  another  metallic  bar  or  roller  d ;  the  ex- 
tremities of  d  are  formed  into  rings  or  eyes,  which  are  thereby  hun?  upon 
hooks  attached  to  the  uppermost  bar  6;  a  series  of  eye-hooks,  like  Uie  one 
shown  in  the  margin  (at  t)  sliding  upon  the 
rods /are  then  employed  to  stretch  tne  can- 
vass c  tightly  out  between  them.  The  frame 
thus  completed,  a  rope  or  chain  is  attached  to 
each  comer  of  it ;  one  from  e  to  ^  on  the  one 
side,  and  another  chain  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  opposite  side;  both  these  pass  through  a 
ring  h,  as  represented,  which  ring  is  attacned 

to  a  hauser  or  cable,  that  is  made  fast  to  the  bow  of  the  ship.  By  this 
arrangement  the  heaving  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  drag,  by  the  undulatory 
motion  of  the  waves,  allows  the  ring  to  traverse  up  and  down  the  chains,  pre- 
serving thereby  the  perpendicularity  of  the  drag,  and  consequently  producing 
the  utmost  resistance  to  its  passage  through  the  water. 

DRAGON  BEAMS  are  two  strong  braces,  supporting  a  breastsummer,  and 
meeting  each  other  on  the  shoulder  of  the  king-post 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  A  red  coloured  resin,  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  partially  so  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  oils  :  the 
solution  imparts  a  beautiful  red  stain  to  hot  marble. 

DRAINING,  in  Agriculture,  the  process  of  drawing  off  the  water  from 
bogs,  marsheft,  and  lands  liable  to  be  flooded  by  excessive  rains,  by  means  of 
drains  or  trenches  cut  to  some  depth  below  the  surface,  which  drains  serve  to 
collect  the  waters  and  convey  them  off  to  some  lower  level.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  draining  of  lands.  The  first 
person  who  treated  the  subject  systematically  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  J. 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  showed  that  the  origin  of  swamps  and  morasses 
lay  in  the  waters,  attracted  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  summits  of  hills  and 
mountains,  percolating  through  the  various  porous  strata  of  which  they  are 
composed,  until  they  arrive  at  a  stratum  of  clay,  which,  being  imper^-ious  to 
the  waters,  they  stasriate  and  accumulate,  until  by  their  increasing  upward 
pressure  they  force  their  way  through  the  soil  of  the  valleys  and  lowlands  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  form  bogs  and  marshes.  The  principle  of  his  system 
of  drainage  consists  in  intercepting  the  waters  in  their  progress  below  the 
surface  from  the  hills  to  the  low  grounds,  by  a  trench  running  along  the  base 
of  the  hill,  and  extending  to  the  substratum  of  clay,  which  impedes  the  progress 
of  the  water ;  from  this  trench  a  drain  is  cut,  to  convey  the  waters  to  the 
nearest  channel  that  will  carry  them  away.  Mr.  Elkington,  about  the  same 
period,  appears  to  have  paid  CTeat  attention  to  the  subject  in  England,  and  for 
various  improvements  wnich  he  introduced  in  the  practice,  received  from  Par- 
liament the  sum  of  1000/.  In  cases  where  the  top  soil  is  of  considerable  depth, 
and  no  water  therefore  rises  into  the  ditch,  after  cutting  five  or  six  feet  down, 
bofli  Mr.  Elkington  and  Dr.  Anderson  recommend  to  bore  with  a  proper  auger 
until  the  clay  be  reached,  when  the  water  will  rise  through  the  holes  into  the 
trench.  These  trenches  should  be  made  narrower  as  they  descend,  by  spades 
of  a  proportionate  size,  but  the  lowest  part  ought  to  be  more  contracied  than 
any  other,  so  that  the  shoulders  or  edges  of  it  may  support  stones  or  faggots, 
in  order  to  cover  the  whole  at  a  small  expense  without  obstructing  the  currents 
of  water.  In  many  places  hoUow  bricks  or  ridge  tiles  are  substituted  for  stones 
or  faggots,  as  being  cheaper.  When  the  land  to  be  drained  consists  of  a  long 
level  tract,  without  sufficient  fall  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  reservoirs  or 
pits  into  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  drains,  or  when  there  is  a  rising  ground  or 
an  embankment  between  the  drained  land  and  the  level  which  is  to  convey  th« 


water  o^  it  miiBt  be  elerated  mechanically ;  for  this  piirpoie  pampi,  driven  by 
windntHli,  are  rery  erteniively  employed  in  Lincolnihire.  Where  there  u 
■iifficient  outTiU,  nater  may  also  be  coDveyed  over  an  intenrening  obstacle  by 


meani  of  •  lypbon,  prarided  that  the  beig ht  of  the  ajphon  do  not  much  exceed 
20  feet ;  but  one  objection  to  tbii  method  coniiati  in  the  intemiption  to  which 
tha  acdoD  of  the  eyphon  Ii  liable,  from  the  eitricatioa  of  the  abr  which  lU. 
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common  water  contains,  and  which  begins  to  separate  from  that  fluid  as  it  rises 
under  diminished  pressure  in  the  short  leg  of  the  syphon,  till  at  length  the 
angle  of  the  syphon  is  filled  with  air,  and  the  current  of  water  is  interrupted. 
To  remove  this  defect,  Mr.  Cowcn,  of  Carlisle,  places  a  box  at  the  upper  angle 
of  the  syphon,  into  which  all  the  air  separated  from  the  water  rises ;  and  the 
application  of  a  forcing  pump  for  a  few  minutes  once  or  twice  a  day  drives  the 
air  out  of  the  box  into  the  atmosphere.  Fig.  1  represents  Mr.  Cowen's  plan 
applied  to  the  draining  of  a  quarry,  a  a  represent  a  part  of  the  quarry ;  b  a 
level  lower  down  than  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  which,  in  this  case,  is  200 
yards  off  where  the  water  is  to  be  discharged;  c  the  highest  ground  over  which 
the  water  is  to  be  conducted;  (/,  ?,  and/,  three  distinct  rises,  over  which  the 
pipes  pass  Tthey  are  further  apart  than  here  shown) ;  gg  h  h  the  lead  pipe, 
composing  the  two  legs  of  the  syphon  ;  i  a  common  forcing  pump,  fixed  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  having  a  hinffe  valve  at^',  Fig.2j  and  an  open  working 
box,  with  a  similar  valve  h\  These  valves  are  opened  by  the  force  of  the  water 
flowing  through  the  pump  in  its  passage  to  the  sj'phon ;  /  the  working  handle 
of  the  pump;  m  is  a  close  iron  receiver,  shown  larger  in  Fig.Zy  having  inserted 
at  the  end  n  the  ascending  leg  of  tlie  syphon  ^,  and  at  the  other  end  o  the 
descending  leg  h  ;  at  the  upper  side  of  both  ends  are  inserted  two  small  air 
pipes  p  p,  joining  with  the  syphon  pipe  at  the  highest  bends,  as  shown  at  rf,  e, 
and/,  with  a  regular  slope  into  the  interior,  to  allow  the  air  to  ascend  into  it ; 
^  is  a  small  valve  fixed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  receiver,  to  allow  the  whole 
of  the  air  to  escape  through  the  valve  when  the  water  is  forced  up  by  the 
pump ;  for  this  purpose  the  pump  i  and  the  pipe  g  must  be  capable  of  supplying 
the  water  quicker  than  the  pipe  /*  will  carry  it  off. 

Directions  to  be  observed  in  laying  the  syphon  to  suit  different  situations. — 
First,  in  laying  the  pipes  of  the  syphon,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  regular 
slope,  to  admit  the  air  to  pass  forward  into  the  receiver,  or  to  the  highest  bends, 
which  must  have  either  an  air  receiver  to  each  bend,  or  a  pipe  inserted  to 
convey  the  air  to  a  general  receiver.  Second,  when  sufficient  descent  can  be 
obtained  on  both  sides  from  the  air  receiver,  no  air  pipes  will  be  required. 
Third,  in  situations  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  tlie  pipes  over  more 
than  one  elevation,  and  the  second  exceeds  the  height  of  tlie  first,  a  separate 
receiver  will  be  required  for  each  elevation.  On  this  construction,  viz.  with 
more  than  one  receiver,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  expedient  for 
closing  the  valves  in  succession  as  the  air  is  expelled  from  each  receiver.  Fig.  4 
is  the  lower  valve  in  the  receiver  ^,  which  is  opened  by  the  force  produced  by 
pumping,  and  the  air  escapes ;  /  is  an  inverted  valve,  with  a  float  u  fixed  upon 
the  valve  spindle  in  the  centre  of  the  cup  u.  While  the  air  only  is  expelled, 
the  inverted  valve  will  remain  open  ;  but  when  the  water  is  forced  out  and  fills 
the  cup,  the  float  will  rise  and  close  the  valve  at  the  same  time;  thus  the 
water  being  stopped  from  flowing  out,  will  be  forced  forward  to  any  number  of 
receivers  in  succession,  w  is  a  very  small  outlet  pipe,  inserted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  M,  through  which  the  water  escapes  slowly ;  as  the  cup  is  emptied 
the  float  is  lowered,  and  the  inverted  valve  again  opened — a  position  necessary 
to  allow  the  air  to  escape  at  the  next  pumping.  Another  method  for  closing 
the  valve  is  shown  at  Fig.  5.  ^  is  a  valve  placed  in  a  cup,  as  shown  in  Ftg.  1 ; 
on  the  cup  is  mounted  a  lever,  with  a  counterweight  x  at  the  one  end,  and  a 
small  pendant  receiver  y  at  the  other  end ;  s  is  a  conducting  tube  inserted  into 
the  edge  of  this  cup,  to  convey  the  overflowing  water  into  the  receiver,  which, 
as  it  fills,  loads  the  valve  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  water,  and  thus  forces 
it  forward,  as  before  described,  to  any  number  of  receivers.  The  preceding 
account  of  this  valuable  improvement  in  the  art  of  draining,  by  means  of  the 
syphon,  is  extracted  from  the  original  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Cowen,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  ArtSy  for  the  communication  of  which  the  Society 
awarded  him  the  gold  Vulcan  medal.  In  the  45th  volume  of  the  TraiuacticnM 
are  some  interesting  details  of  his  experiments. 

DRAUGHT,    The  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship  or  other  vesseL 
For  the  draught  of  carriages,  see  Resistance. 

DRAWBRIDGE.     A  bridge  thrown  over  a  ditch  or  ravine,  which  may  be 
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drawn  up  or  let  down  at  pUarare,  one  of  ita  end*  Mrving  u  an  axis  or  joint 
for  that  purpoie,  while  the  other  is  connected  by  meana  of  chaini  to  two  itrong 
leven,  called  plyen,  which  ate  framed  together  with  other  timbers  in  the  fonn 
of  a  croM,  and  are  supported  by  two  jambs,  on  which  they  ining.  Bridges  of 
this  Lind  are  most  common  in  fortresses,  to  cut  off  communication  with  the 
■urrounding  country.  In  canal  navigation,  and  in  tret  docks,  swing  bridsei 
that  turn  horizontally  upon  one  end  as  an  axis  have  almost  wholly  superseded 
drawbridges. 

DRIFT,  in  Mining,  a  passage  dug  under  the  earth,  betwixt  shaft  and  shtf^ 

DaiFT,  in  Navigation,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  a  sbip't  motion  makM 
with  the  nearest  meridian,  when  the  drives  with  her  side  to  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the  power  of  the  helm.  It  also  implies  the  dis- 
tance which  the  ship  drives  on  that  line. 

DRILL.  An  inattument  for  boring  holes  in  metals  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances. It  usually  consists  of  a  straight  piece  of  steel,  one  end  of  which  is 
formed  into  an  angular  point,  and'  the  other  into  a  blunted  round  poiat,  for 
inserting  into  a  hole  in  a  steel  breast-plate,  which  is  worn  by  the  workman 
whilst  operating  with  the  instrument,  in  order  that  he  may  steadily  press  th« 
point  into  the  work,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  (urns  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  means  of  a  bow  and  cord,  the  latter  being  passed  around  a  small 
pulley  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  drill.  Sometimes  drills  are  fixed  to  brace* 
or  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  drilling.  For  boring  Urge  holes  in  metal,  smiths 
and  engineers  emnloy  a  very  convenient  otrangement  of  levers  for  uiplybg 
pressure  to  the  drill,  which  is  called  a  preu-dhl^  and  is  delineated  in  tbe  tub- 
joined  cut  a  £  is  a  lever  of  the  second 
class,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  a  ;  the  weight 
being  applied  at  b,  its  efficacy  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  point  c,  in  a  ratio  propor- 
tioned to  the  relative  distances  between 
i  c  and  ta.  A»  the  pressure  upon  the  drill 
often  requires  relieving,  a  lever  de  is 
added,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  /.  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  shorter  arm  is  connected 
to  the  lever  a  fr  by  any  convenient 
method  ;  oiid  when  the  workman  wishes 
to   release   the  brace   g,   he   applies   his 

Kwer  to  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm 
pulling  down  at  d,  which  raises  the 
sdotter  arm,  and  with  it  the  lever  a  b, 
consequently  the  brace  jr  is  at  liberty  to 
be  removed.  In  order  thai  the  work 
may  he  firmly  fixed,  it  is  usual  to  screw 
it  fast  between  tlie  chaps  of  a  vice,  as 
shown  at  0  /  m  n  in  the  cut. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  for  drilling  holes,  used  by  the  smidu 
in  Ceylon.  It  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high ;  the  cord  attached  to  the 
croaa  sticks  is  made  of  slips 
of  hide  twisted.  Theround 
weight  to  give  momentum  is 
of  compact  neiss,  neatly  cut. 
Any  kud  of  borer  can  be 
fix^  to  the  extremity  of  the 
wooden  rod.  The  instru- 
ment is  worked  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  torsion.  The  hole 
in  the  cross  arms  or  handle, 
through  which  the  spindle 
of  the  drill  passes,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  large  to  admit  of  it  being  slided  easily  up  and  down  the  spindle.  Upon 
turning  the  cross  a  few  times  round  the  spindle,  the  cords  become  twisted  in  a 
corresponding  degree  round  its  upper  part,  and  upon  pulling  the  cross  down- 
wards, the  cords  in  untwisting  impart  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  spindle,  which, 
by  the  impetus  which  the  weight  upon  it  acquires,  is  continued  after  the  cords 
have  become  straight ;  and  the  cross  being  then  slided  up  the  spindle,  the  cords 
become  twisted  round  it  in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  by  again  depressing  the 
cross,  the  spindle  revolves  the  reverse  way. 

Drill,  in  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  a  small  trench  made  in  the  ground, 
for  sowing  in  it  the  seeds  of  vegetables. 

DRILL  HARROW.  A  small  harrow  employed  in  drill  husbandry,  for 
extirpating  weeds,  and  pulverizing  the  earth  between  the  rows  of  plants. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.  A  mode  of  cultivation  in  which  the  sowing  of 
seeds  in  drills  is  adopted,  instead  of  the  more  common  method  of  broad  casting. 
It  is  also  called  horse-hoeing  husbandry,  because  the  plants  thus  cultivated  in 
rows  admit  being  cleansed  from  weeds  and  earthed  up  by  a  machine  drawn  by 
one  horse,  and  therefore  called  a  horse-hoe.  A  great  variety  of  machines  are 
employed  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.     See  Plough. 

DRUG.  A  general  name  of  commodities  brought  from  abroad  for  the  pur- 
poses of  medicine,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  various  other  arts. 

DRUG  MILLS  are  machines  used  for  triturating  drugs;  but  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  applicable  to  the  grinding  of  other  substances,  they  are  described 
under  the  general  head  of  Mills. 

DRUM.  A  martial  musical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  hollow 
within,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends  with  vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slack- 
ened at  pleasure,  by  means  of  cords  with  sliding  knots.  The  cylinders  are 
usually  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brass.  Kettle-drums  are  large  basons 
or  hemispheres  of  copper  or  brass,  covered  on  their  flat  sides  with  vellum, 
which  is  fastened  to  tne  peripheries  by  circular  rims  of  metal,  provided  with 
tightening  screws  for  tuning  them  ;  they  are  usually  played  upon  in 
pairs,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  musical  bands  of  cavalry  regiments,  or  in 
oratorios,  operas,  &c. 

Drum  is  a  term  in  machinery,  applied  to  cylinders  or  barrels,  around  which 
endless  straps,  chains  or  cords,  are  passed,  to  communicate  motion  or  power  to 
other  mechanism.  When  cylinders  so  employed  are  narrow  in  the  direction  of 
their  axes,  they  are  usually  denominated  pulleys  or  riggers. 

DRY  ROT.  A  term  applied  to  that  rapid  decay  of  timber  by  which  its 
substance  is  converted  into  a  dry  powder,  which  issues  from  minute  tubular 
cavities  resembling  the  borings  of  worms.  On  the  causes  of  this  decay  numerous 
volumes  have  been  written,  and  nostrums  for  its  prevention  or  "  cure"  have 
been  proposed  without  number,  yet  the  dry  rot  continues  to  ravage  our  houses, 
and  to  destroy  our  ships.  It  has  been  said  that  moist  and  warm  situations, 
where  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  impeded,  is  the  generating  cause  of  this 
disease,  and  that  the  efiiuvia  from  timber  so  diseased  will  carry  its  eflTects  to 
the  circumjacent  timber ;  and  that  any  sort  of  wood,  dry  as  well  as  damp,  so 
exposed,  will  be  soon  destroyed.  Timber  once  infected  cannot  be  restored, 
and  the  only  remedy  lies  in  cutting  away  the  diseased  parts,  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  evil  to  the  remainder ;  and  to  eflTect  even  the  latter  a  free 
circulation  of  air  must  be  admitted,  and  the  parts  be  washed  over  with  a  strong 
solution  of  iron,  copper,  or  zinc.  Patents  have  been  granted  for  various 
applications  of  the  latter,  as  preventives  of  the  dry  rot,  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  processes  therein  employed  consisting  in  flrst  preparing  the 
timber  by  a  gooa  steaming,  or  drying  out  of  the  sap,  and  afterwards  injecting, 
soaking,  or  boiling  the  timber  in  a  solution  of  copperas,  or  other  metallic  salt. 
The  following  observations  on  this  important  subject  were  some  'time  since 
addressed  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  John  Gregory,  who  is  an  experienced  and 
observant  shipwright ;  and  as  they  appear  to  mark  out  clearly  the  true  cause 
of,  and  to  suggest  a  very  simple  remedy  for,  the  evil,  it  is  right  to  give  them  a 
place  in  this  work.  Mr.  Gregory  says,  '*  Instead  of  squaring  a  piece  of  timber 
according  to  the  usual  method  by  leaving  the  heart  of  the  tree  in  the  centre. 
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my  plan  is  to  saw  it  right  down  the  middle,  through  the  heart,  into  two  equal 
parts,  immediately  after  the  tree  is  felled ;  and  my  reasons  for  this  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  explain  to  the  hest  of  my  ability.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  well-known 
fact,  that  a  tree  does  not,  literally  speaking,  die  on  receiving]|the  final  stroke  of 
the  axe,  but  that  it  continues  for  a  long  period  afterwards  to  vegetate,  though 
less  vigorously.  At  length,  however,  the  sap  ceases  to  circulate,  the  pores 
become  closed,  and  the  juices  of  the  tree  thus  shut  up  undergo  decomposition^ 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  dry  rot.  It  is  well  known  that  a  man  who  dies  in  a 
full  habit  of  body  soon  decays ;  the  same  effect  takes  place  in  a  tree  full  of  sap, 
unless  we  adopt  the  same  method  with  respect  to  It  as  the  Egyptians  practised 
with  the  human  body,  viz.  that  of  depriving  it  of  all  moisture,  which  process 
would  give  to  our  timber  a  durability  almost  everlastine^.  My  mind  has  been 
long  impressed  with  this  idea,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  my  having  recently 
noticed  that  several  of  the  timbers  in  a  very  ancient  public  building,  which  had 
been  sawn  originally  in  the  manner  I  have  proposed,  were  perfectly  soimd, 
although  they  had  withstood  the  dilapidating  hand  of  time  for  seven  nundred 
years ;  while  other  timbers  in  the  same  building,  which  had  not  been  so  cut, 
but  apparently  squared  out  with  the  heart  in  the  centre,  were  perfectly  rotten. 
That  the  dry  rot  is  certainly  caused  by  the  juices  being  enclosed  in  the  heart  of 
the  timber,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  during  my  louff 
practical  experience  in  the  repairing  of  ships.  In  the  frame  of  a  ship  in  which 
such  large  quantities  of  timber  are  employed,  I  have  uniformly  noticed,  First, 
that  the  decay  commences  in  the  run  fore  and  aft,  which  is  owing  to  the  timbers 
being  fitted  so  close  together  at  the  heels  or  lower  ends.  The  evil  being  thus 
enclosed  in  the  hearts  of  the  timbers,  and  the  air  having  no  access  to  the 
exterior  of  them  to  carry  off  the  moisture  by  evaporation,  internal  decay  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  I  have  sometimes  witnessed  these  parts  of  the  frame 
of  a  ship  in  such  a  rotten  state  as  to  have  been  justly  compared  by  the  workmen 
to  a  heap  of  manure.  Secondly,  those  timbers  in  the  midships  that  have  been 
bored  off  with  the  outside  planks  are  not  so  affected,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  holes  admitting  a  current  of  air  through  them,  the  destructive 
juices  being  thereby  carried  off.  Thirdly,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  floor 
timbers  of  an  old  ship  are  found,  on  breaking  up,  to  be  nearly  as  sound  as  they 
were  when  first  put  m.  Their  preservation  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  salt  water  which  constantly  laves  over  them,  causing  them  to  become  in  a 
manner  pickled ;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  salt  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
wood,  the  destructive  effects  of  its  natural  juices  are  thereby  prevented.  Fourthly, 
the  planks  in  the  bottom,  nearest  to  the  timbers,  take  the  infection  first ;  and 
where  the  tree-nails  are  not  close,  the  disease  rapidly  extends  endways  of  the 
grain.  Fifthly,  those  parts  of  the  deck  planks  that  lie  upon  the  beams  are 
those  which  are  first  infected  with  the  rot,  the  cause  of  which  is  evident,  as 
those  parts  that  are  between  the  beams  are  generally  quite  sound.  Sixthly,  in 
the  beams  of  ships  the  decay  usually  commences  in  the  internal  parts,  which  is 
decidedly  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  erroneous  method  of  preparing  the 
timber,  as  before  mentioned;  but  when  timber,  so  prepared,  is  used,  I  would 
recommend,  as  the  best  preventive  of  the  rot,  that  a  few  holes  be  bored  through 
the  beam  fore  and  aft,  and,  what  would  still  add  to  the  benefit,  to  bore  another 
hole  lengthways  of  the  grain,  to  meet  those  which  are  bored  crossways.  But 
the  best  preventive,  I  am  confident,  would  be  the  adoption  of  my  mode  of 
preparing  the  timber,  namely,  to  saw  it  lengthways  right  through  the  heart,  by 
which  not  only  much  greater  durability  would  be  obtained, 
but  great  economy  in  the  consumption  of  the  timber,  as  well 
as  a  great  increase  of  strength,  which  I  will  proceed  to  ex- 
plain by  reference  to  the  annexed  figure,  which  exhibits  an 
end  view  or  section  of  a  piece  of  timber.  Having  procured 
a  log  of  the  shape  required,  first  cut  off  the  two  slabs  b  b, 
and  then  divide  the  remainder  a  a  into  two  equal  parts. 
Being  thus  sawn  through  the  heart,  the  air  will  rapidly 
absorb  the  juices,  and  such  a  seasoning  may  be  soon  effected 
as  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  completely  prevent  the  dry  rot.     But  my  object  iiv 
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this  place  is  to  show  the  economy  of  the  plan  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  By 
thus  sawing  a  log  through  the  middle,  two  timbers  are  immediately  provided 
instead  of  one,  and  both  of  one  precise  mould.  Thus  when  the  pieces  a  a  in 
the  above  figure  are  placed  end  to  end,  they  will  form  two  timbers  exactly 
similar,  as  appears  by  the  annexed  figure.  The  expedition  gained  by  this 
method  of  converting  timber  is 
obvious ;  every  ship-builder  is 
fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
he  is  oflen  put  to,  and  of  the 
sad  waste  of  time  and  labour 
often  incurred  in  preparing  two 
such  timbers  to  match  one  another.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
framing  of  a  ship  stands  still  for  several  days  owing  to  this  circumstance.  The 
savine  of  time  and  labour  is  in  consequence  an  important  saving  in  the  expense 
of  building.  I  have  also  proved  by  experiment  that  this  mode  of  sawing  the 
timber  down  the  middle  confers  ereat  additional  strength.  From  the  same 
bough  I  cut  two  pieces  of  the  same  length  and  thickness ;  one  of  them  I  squared 
according  to  the  usual  plan,  which  I  condemn,  the  other,  according  to  my  prc- 
posed  method,  leaving  the  circular  sides,  as  shown  at  a  a  in  the  foregoing 
figures.  The  proportional  strength  of  only  one  of  the  pieces  I  found  to  be  as 
225  compared  to  27,  the  strength  of  the  whole  square  timber ;  the  strength  of 
the  two  pieces,  therefore,  makes  the  difference  of  60  to  27,  or  nearly  double ; 
in  addition  to  which  advantage,  far  greater  durability  will  be  obtained  by  the 

Srevention  of  the  dry  rot.  For  the  timbers  of  a  74-gun  ship,  logs  of  22  inches 
iameter  are  usually  employed ;  if  these,  instead  of  being  squared,  are  divided 
according  to  my  method,  their  strength  and  width  of  bearings  for  the  planks 
will  be  fully  adequate,  and  the  little  difference  of  strength  may  be  easily  com- 
pensated by  two  or  three  more  timbers,  for  which  there  will  be  plenty  of  room, 
and  the  saving  of  expense  will  thereby  be  immense.  By  the  most  accurate 
calculations  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  I  find  the  saving  in  timber  only 
to  be  full  one-third.  The  annexed  sketch  represents  a  horizontal  section  of 
a  small  portion  of  a  ship's  side,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  timbers  accor- 
ding to  my  plan,  a  a  a,  three  of  the 
ship's  timbers  ;  hh  hh,  the  fittings 
made  from  the  slabs  before  mentioned, 
which  are  uniformly  of  a  suitable 
shape ;  c  c  are  air  passages,  which 
serve  effectually  to  carry  off  whatever 
moisture   may  remain  in  the  timber, 

the  hearts  of  the  trees  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  will  likewise  be  perceived 
that  the  circular  form  of  the  grain  being  retained,  the  strength  of  the  timber 
is  better  preserved  than  if  the  logs  were  «quared,  as  I  have  proved  by  the 
before-mentioned  experiment.  From  long  observation  and  repeated  investigation 
I  am  indeed  convinced  that  the  outside^  or  younger  part  of  a  tree,  is  stronger, 
more  durable,  and  more  seaworthy,  than  the  heart,  notwithstanding  I  have 
daily  witnessed  the  preference  given  to  the  latter,  while  the  former  has  been 
used  for  fuel.  In  the  repairing  and  breaking  up  of  ships,  it  will  be  almost 
invariably  found  that  the  decayed  planks  have  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  the 
sound  ones,  not ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  present  system  of  lining  is  very 
defective.  To  lessen  the  charge  of  carriage,  it  is  not  unusual  to  side  the  lock 
where  the  trees  are  felled.  Now,  if  the  trees  were  also  sawn  down  the  middle 
in  the  forest,  an  increased  facility  of  removal  would  be  acquired,  and  the 
timber  would  be  seasoning,  and  probably  be  fit  for  use,  ere  it  came  into  the 
dock-yard.  The  longer  a  tree  remains  whole  after  it  is  felled,  the  more  sap  it 
will  contain,  and  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  decay.  I  have  seen  many  trees 
that  were  sound  when  felled,  decay  from  the  heart  outwards,  owing  to  their 
lying  a  long  time  with  their  juices  shut  up  in  them.  The  dividing  of  the  trees 
would  have  preserved  them. ' 
DUCTILITY,    Tliat  property  or  texture  of  bodies  which  renders  it  prac- 
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ticable   to   draw  them  out  in  length,  while  their  thickness  is   diminished, 
without  any  actual  fracture  of  their  parts. 

DULCIFICATION,  or  Dulceration,  in  Chemistry,  the  combination  of 
mineral  acids  with  alcohol,  by  which  their  caustic  or  corrosive  qualities  are 
diminished :  thus  we  have  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre,  dulcified  spirit  of 
vitriol,  fire. 

DULCIMER.  A  musical  instrument,  strung  with  about  fifty  wires,  cast  over 
a  bridge  at  each  end.  It  is  performed  upon  by  striking  the  wires  with  little 
iron  rods. 

DUODECIMALS,  or  Cross  Multiplication,  is  a  rule  used  by  workmen 
and  artificers  in  computing  their  work.  Dimensions  are  usually  taken  in  feet, 
inches,  and  parts,  omitting  all  those  which  are  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
as  of  no  consequence.  Rule : — Set  down  the  two  dimensions  to  be  multiplied 
together  one  under  the  other,  in  such  manner,  that  feet  shall  stand  under  feet, 
inches  under  inches,  and  parts  under  parts ;  then  multiply  each  term  in  the 
multiplicand,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  oy  the  feet  in  the  multiplier,  and  set  the 
result  of  each  directly  under  its  respective  term,  observing  to  carry  one  for 
every  1 2  from  the  parts  to  the  inches,  and  from  the  inches  to  the  feet.  In  like 
manner  multiply  all  the  multiplicand  by  the  inches  and  parts  of  the  multiplier, 
and  set  the  result  of  each  in  one  place,  removed  to  the  right  hand  of  those  in 
the  multiplicand,  and  the  sum  of  these  successive  products  will  be  the  answer. 

Example,     Multiply  6  feet  4  inches  3  parts  by  10  feet  3  inches  9  parts. 

fu    in.   pts. 
6     4     3 
10    3     9 


63 

6 

6 

1 

7 

0 

9 

4 

9 

2     3 

Answer  . 

.  65 

6 

3 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  feet  in  the  answer  are  square  feet,  but  the 
numbers  standing  in  the  place  of  inches  are  not  square  inches,  as  miffht  at  first 
be  supposed,  but  twelfth  parts  of  square  feet,  each  part  being  equal  to  twelve 
square  inches.  In  like  manner  the  number  standing  in  the  place  of  parts,  or 
in  the  third  place  of  figures,  are  so  many  parts  of  the  preceding  denomination ; 
these,  therefore,  are  square  inches. 

DYING.  The  art  of  tinging  or  imbuing  various  substances  with  different 
colours  at  pleasure.  ~  The  principal  application  of  this  art  is  to  fabrics  of  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  colouring  of  leather,  marble^ 
ivory,  and  various  other  substances.  We  shall  limit  our  description  to  the  process 
of  dying  the  first-mentioned  substances.  The  simple  colours  employed  in 
dying  are  mostly  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin;  but  although  the 
number  of  possible  dyes  which  might  be  obtained  from  these  sources  is  almost 
infinite,  the  number  employed  in  the  regular  manufactories  of  Europe  is  small, 
the  infinite  diversity  of  tint  which  is  obtained  being  the  result  of  the  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  simple  colouring  substances  with  one  another,  or  with 
certain  chemical  reagents.  Of  the  great  variety  of  known  dyes,  some  (though 
comparatively  few)  may  be  applied  to  animal  or  vegetable  stufis  without  any 
other  preparation  than  that  of  cleansing  the  stufiT,  and  then  immersing  them  in 
a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  dye,  which  then  becomes  so  permanently  com- 
bined with  the  fibre  as  to  resist  the  efiect  of  washing  and  the  bleaching  power 
of  the  sun  and  air.  But  the  greater  number  of  dyes  have  such  feeble  affinity 
for  fibre  that  no  permanent  combination  can  be  efi^cted  between  them  in  their 
simple  state ;  to  effect  the  combination,  recourse  is  had  to  various  substances 
having  a  strong  affinity  both  for  the  fibre  and  the  colouring  matter;  and  the 
cloth  being  previously  steeped  in  a  solution  of  some  of  these  substances,  and 
afterwards  immersed  in  the  dye,  an  intimate  union  of  the  cloth  and  the  colour- 
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ing  mattter  is  effected.  The  substances  which  serve  to  fix  the  colouring 
matter  in  the  cloth  are  termed  mordants ;  and  in  the  management  and  selection 
of  them  is  the  chief  art  of  the  dyer,  as  their  effects  are  not  limited  to  the  fixing 
of  the  colour,  but  they,  in  most  cases,  produce  some  alteration  in  the  naturid 
hue, — a  circumstance  which  the  dyer  avails  himself  of  in  numerous  cases,  to 
vary  and  improve  the  colour  obtained  from  simple  dye  stuffs :  thus  aluminous 
mordant  changes  the  dull  red  of  madder  to  a  bright  crimson ;  and  the  solutions 
of  tin  not  onw  fix  cochineal  in  wool,  but  change  it  from  crimson  to  bright 
scarlet ;  but  if  the  oxide  of  iron  be  substituted  for  the  tin  as  a  mordant,  the 
colour  becomes  changed  to  a  black.  In  dying,  then,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  procure  a  mordant  for  the  colouring  matter  and  the  cloth,  and  a  colouring 
matter  which  passes  the  desired  colour  in  perfection,  but  to  procure  a  mordant 
and  colouring  matter,  which,  when  combined,  shall  produce  the  colour  sought 
It  is  also  evident  that  a  great  variety  of  colours  may  be  produced  from  a  single 
dye  stuff,  provided  the  mordants  can  be  sufHciently  varied.  Mordants  are 
generally  composed  of  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  tannin,  and  oil.  Of  earthy 
mordants,  the  most  important  and  generally  used  is  alumine,  either  in  the  state 
of  common  alum,  in  which  it  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  that  of 
acetate  of  alumina,  which  answers  much  better  than  alum,  as  the  cloth  is  more 
easily  saturated  with  alumine,  and  takes,  in  consequence,  a  richer  and  more 
permanent  colour.  Almost  all  the  metallic  oxides  have  an  afRnity  for  cloth, 
but  only  two  of  them  ^re  extensively  used  as  mordants,  \'iz.  the  oxides  of  tin 
and  of  iron.  The  oxide  of  tin  was  first  introduced  in  dying  by  Kuster,  a 
German  chemist,  who  brought  the  secret  to  London  in  1543.  It  is  generally 
employed  in  the  state  of  nitro-muriate,  muriate,  or  acetate  of  tin.  Iron  is 
generally  employed  in  the  state  of  the  sulphate  or  the  acetate  ;  the  first  being 
chiefly  used  for  wool,  and  the  latter  for  cotton.  Tannin  has  a  very  strong 
affinity  for  cloth,  and  for  several  colouring  matters.  It  is  principally  obtained 
from  nut  galls,  or  sumach,  which  contain  it  in  great  quantities.  Tannin  is  also 
often  employed  along  with  other  mordants  to  produce  a  compound  mordant. 
Oil  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  dying  cotton  and  linen.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  the  dyes,  and  commence  by  observing  that  innumer- 
,  able  as  are  the  different  colours  and  shades  of  colours  communicated,  they  all 
originate  from  four  or  five  primary  dyes,  modified  according  to  the  colour 
intended  to  be  produced.  These  primary  or  simple  dyes  are  as  follow  : — blue, 
yellow,  red,  black,  and  fawn,  or  brown  colour. 

Of  Blue, — The  only  two  substances  used  for  dying  blue  are  woad  and  indigo. 
Indigo  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  all  of  which  may 
therefore  be  dyed  with  it  without  the  assistance  of  any  mordant.  But  indigo 
is  soluble  only  in  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  either  to  employ  the 
sulphate  of  indigo,  or  to  render  it  soluble  in  water,  by  depriving  it  of  its 
oxygen.  The  first  process  is  frequently  employed  for  dying  wool  or  silk ;  but  for 
linen  or  cotton,  the  latter  is  generally  resorted  to.  When  the  sulphate  is  em- 
ployed, one  part  of  indigo  is  to  be  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  one  part  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash  added  to  the  solution, 
which  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  cloth 
must  be  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  .five  parts  of  alum  and  three  of 
tartar,  after  which  it  must  be  removed  to  a  bath  containing  a  greater  or  smaller 
proportion  of  the  sulphate  of  indigo,  according  to  the  shade  which  the  cloth  is  to 
receive ;  and  in  this  bath  it  must  be  boiled  until  it  acquire  the  desired  colour.  The 
alum  and  tartar  ard  not  intended  to  act  as  mordants,  but  to  facilitate  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphate  of  indigo.  The  alkali  added  to  the  sulphate  answers 
the  same  purpose.  But  the  most  common  method  of  employing  indigo  b  to 
deprive  it  of  the  oxygen  to  which  it  owes  its  blue  colour,  and  thus  reduce  it 
to  the  state  of  green  pollen,  and  then  to  dissolve  it  in  water  by  means  of 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  which  act  very  readily  upon  it  in  that  state.  It  is 
deprived  of  oxyeen  either  by  admixture  with  other  substances  possessing  a 
greater  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  the  green  oxide  of  iron,  or  various  metallic 
flulphurets;  or  it  may  be  mixed  in  water  with  certain  vegetable  substances 
which  readily  undergo  fermentation :  the  ferments  most  commonly  employed 
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are  yto&d  and  bran.  During  this  fermentation,  the  indigo  is  deprived  of 
its  oxygen,  and  is  then  dissolved  by  means  of  quicklime  or  alkali  added  to  the 
solution.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  usually  followed  in  dying  cotton  or 
linen ;  the  second,  in  dying  wool  and  silk. 

Of  Yellow. — This  colour  is  most  commonly 'obtained  from  weld,  fustic,  or 
quercitron  bark.  The  cloth  requires  to  be  prepared  before  dying,  by  com- 
bining it  with  some  mordant ;  that  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  alumina. 

Of  Red. — The  materials  employed  for  this  colour  are  lac  or  kermes,  cochi- 
neal, archil,  madder,  ^carthamus,  and  Brazil  wood  ;  and  the  ordinary  mordants 
are  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  tin  ;  various  shades  are  produced  by  intermix- 
ture of  the  dying  materials  above  named,  or  by  first  dying  the  stuff  with  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  subsequently  passing  it  through  a  yellow  bath. 

Cf  Black. — The  substances  employed  to  give  a  black  colour  are  red  oxide  of 
iron  and  tannin.  These  two  substances  |have  a  strong  afHnity  to  each  other, 
and,  when  combined,  assume  a  deep  black  colour,  not  liable  to  be  decomposed 
by  light  Logwood  is  usually  employed  as  an  auxiliary,  because  it  commu- 
nicates lustre,  and  adds  considerably  to  Uie  fulness  of  the  black.  Cloth,  before 
it  receives  a  black  colour,  is  usually  dyed  blue,  which  renders  the  colour  much 
fuller  than  it  would  otherwise  be ;  for  inferior  cloth,  a  brown  colour  is  some- 
times given  by  means  of  walnut  peel. 

Cf  Broum^  or  Fetwn  Colour. — A^arious  plentiful  and  cheap  substances  are 
employed  to  give  a  brown  or  fawn  coloured  ground,  as  birch,  sumach,  alder 
bark,  but  more  especially  decoction  of  walnut  peels,  or  walnut  bark  or  root 
The  shades  produced  by  the  bark  or  rind  of  the  walnut  tree  are  particularly 
fine,  the  colours  solid,  and  it  renders  the  wool,  when  dyed  in  it,  flexible  and 
soft.  From  the  above  colours  variously  combined  are  derived  the  endless 
gradations  of  tint  imparted  to  the  various  fabrics  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and 
linen.     Of  these  compound  colours  we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  principal. 

Of  Green. — This  is  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  shade  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  either  ingredient  The  cloth  is  generally  first  dyed 
blue,  and  then  immersed  in  a  yellow  bath;  but  when  sulphate  of  indigo  is 
employed,  it  is  usual  to  mix  the  ingredients  together,  and  dye  the  cloth  at  once. 

Of  Violet,  Purple,  and  Lilac. — These  are  SL\  mixtures  of  blue  and  red,  and 
depend  upon  the  different  shade  produced  by  the  proportion  of  one  colour  to 
the  other.  Wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  are  first  dyed  blue ;  the  two  last  are  then 
galled,  and  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  logwood,  or  of  green  sulphate  of  iron ; 
they  are  then  dyed  scarlet  in  the  usual  manner  :  by  means,  however,  of 
cochineal,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  indigo,  the  process  may  be  performed  at 
once.  Silk  is  first  dyed  crimson  with  cochmeal,  and  then  dipped  in  the  indigo  vat 

Cf  Orange. — This  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  red.  A  remarkable  differ- 
ence exists  in  the  affinity  of  various  substances  for  colouring  matter,  animal 
substances  generally  taking  the  dye  much  more  readily  than  those  of  vegetable 
composition — thus  wool  and  silk  are  more  easily  dyed  than  cotton  and  linen  ; 
the  latter  article,  indeed,  has  so  slight  an  affinity  for  the  dye  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  impart  to  it  a  bright  and  permanent  colour.  The  processes  and 
manipulations  in  dying  are  few  and  simple,  and  require  principally  a  good  eye 
to  judge  accurately  of  the  gradations  of  the  tints,  and  care  and  attention  in  pre- 
paring the  ingredients,  and  in  maintaining  the  baths  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Mr.  J.  Hall,  of  Ordsall,  near  Manchester,  has  recently  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  apparatus,  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  cause  the  goods  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquor  in 
the  dye  vat  in  a  more  equal  manner  than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  method.  In 
the  dye  vat  a  are  placed  six  small  rollers,  1  to  6,  one  at  each  comer,  and  two 
near  the  middle,  on  the  same  line  with  1  and  4.  At  about  half  the  depth  of 
the  vat  are  placed  two  large  rollers  b  and  c,  about  one  foot  asunder ;  one  end 
of  each  of  tne  axes  of  these  rollers  comes  through  a  stuffine-box,  and  on  the 
axis  of  b  is  placed  a  cog-wheel,  which  is  connected  with  tne  axis  by  a  pin 
passing  through  it  that  can  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure ;  on  the  axis  of  c  is  a 
similar  wheel  gearing  into  b,  and  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear  when  reo^vt^d^Vk^ 
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the  lever  d.  On  the  top  of  the  vat  is  the  roller  e,  whose  axis  turns  in  bearinn 
fixed  in  each  side  of  the  vats;  and  upon  this  roller  another  roUer/rests,  which 
can  only  move  in  a  vertical  direction,  its  aids  being  square,  and  confined  bj- 
guides  J.  At  one  end  of  the  vat  is  a  roller  h,  supported  in  two  upright  folk*, 
and  having  a  small  wheel  on  iU  axis  ;  another  wheel  *  on  a  short  axis  is  placed 
between  the  last  mentioned  wheel  and  the  wheel  and  the  axis  of  c,  and  gears 
into  each.  The  roller  h  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  forks  by  the  lever  /.  To  the 
roller  c  is  fastened  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  width  of  Che  goods  to  he  dyed  )  thig 
cloth   passes  over  the  rollers  6  and  1,  under  2  and  3,  and  over  4  :  a  sitnilar 


trtece  of  cloth  is  wound  round  the  roller  J,  the  end  of  which  is  brought  up  and 
oung  ovec  the  roller  S.  The  cloth  or  web  to  be  dyed  is  attached  by  a  long 
akeirer  to  the  cloth  of  c,  hanging  over  the  roller  4  :  the  wheel  b  being  now 
unpinned,  and  set  in  motion  by  a  band  wheel,  or  other  means,  the  web  is 
wound  upon  c,  passing  under  the  roller,  as  before  described,  until  the  outer  end 
arrives  at  Ihe  roller  4,  when  it  is  attached  to  the  cloth  of  6  by  a  skewer,  and 
the  wheel  turned  until  the  cloth  on  b  is  unwound.  The  wheel  on  c  is  next 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and  that  on  the  axis  of  b  is  pinned  to  its  axis,  when  the 
wheel  being  again  set  in  motion,  the  cloth  is  unwound  from  c  and  wound 
tlpon  b  ;  and  it  ia  thus  wound  alternately  upon  each  of  the  rollers  b  and  c,  until 
it  is  deemed  suSiciently  dyed.  It  must  then  he  wound  upon  the  roller  b,  and 
the  cloth,  being  detached  from  the  web  c,  is  passed  between  the  rollers  e  and 
/,  and  made  fast  to  the  roller  h.  The  wheel  on  6  is  then  unpinned,  and  being 
■et  in  motion,  (urns  h  by  means  of  the  wheel  on  e,  and  the  small  wheel  i ;  the 
piece  is  thus  wound  upon  the  roller  h,  and  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  mois- 
ture by  the  pressure  of  the  rollers  ef.  When  the  end  appears  above  the  roller 
fi,  the  skewer  attaching  it  to  the  cloth  of  £  is  withdrawn,  and  the  roller  h  i» 
lifted  out  of  the  forks  by  the  lever  I,  and  replaced  by  a  similar  one. 

DYNAMICS  treats  of  the  natiU'e  and  laws  of  motion.  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  in  opposition  to  Statici.  A  single  force,  always  producing  motion,  must 
be  conaidered  under  the  headof  Dynsroiei;  but  two  or  more  forces,  accordingly 
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let 


n  or  not,  conititute  caaei  in  Stat:c*  ot 
requently  lued  to  de«ignat«  the  two  great 
^viiioni  of  mechanic! — StaticB,  including  all  caaea  vrhnv  equilibrium  ia  pro- 
duced, and  Dynamics,  thoae  in  which  motion  results.  The  term  dynamica  it, 
however,  not  conlined  exclusively  to  the  motiona  of  solid  bodies.  When  applied 
to  describe  tbe  laws  of  motion  in  fluids,  it  is  termed  hydrodynamics,  and  electro- 
dynamica  when  uaed  to  comprehend  tbe  phenomena  of  electricity  in  motion. 
S«B  FoKCEs,  Motion,  &c. 

DYNAMOMETER.    An  instrument  employed  to  measure  the  comparative 


force  requirsd  in  drvwlng 
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carriages  upon  land,  and  Tcssels  upon  canals.    These  effects  are  usually  esti- 
mated by  tne  compression  or  distension  of  a  strong  spring,  or  by  a  steelyard 
upon  the  principle  of  a  bent  lever  balance  ;  but  in  botn  these  constructions  the 
instrument  is  subject  to  great  vibration,  owing  to  inequalities  in  the  resistance 
and  in  the  moving  force,  which  render  the  indications  very  uncertain.    This 
objection  to  spring  dynamometers  has  been  obviated  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  as 
follows  : — a  piston,  fitting  loosely  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  oil,  so  as  to  allow  the 
oil  to  escape  slowly  past  its  sides  as  it  moves  up  and  down,  is  connected  with 
the  springs  by  means  of  a  fine  steel  wire  passing  through  stufiine  boxes  at  each 
end  of  the  cylinder ;    the  friction,  therefore,  is  so  extremely  sli^t  as  not  to  be 
worth  taking  into  account  in  any  experiments,  whilst  it  prevents  that  vibratory 
motion  of  the  index,  firom  jerks,  and  allows  the  resistance  to  be  ascertained 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.   The  preceding  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the 
Instmrnent    a  a  represents  the  back  of  the  dial  plate  of  any  ordinary  spring 
weighing  machine,  the  front  of  which  is  shown  separate  in  Fig,  2  (but  without 
the  graduated  scale,  as  being  unnecessary) ;  6  6  are  two  spiral  springs  enclosed 
in  cylindrical  cases,  (similar  to  the  well-known  domestic  article  called  pocket 
fteelyiurds,)  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  fixed  to  a  sliding  frame  c  c,  and  at 
their  lower  ends  they  are  hooked  to  a  cross  bar/,  which  bar  is  made  fast  to  a 
piece  of  metal  o  at  the  back  of  a  a ;  dis  the  cylinder  of  oil,  which  is  firmly 
fixed  at  the  bacV  of  a  a;  to  this  cylinder  is  fixed  four  pieces  of  metal  e  e  e  e, 
having  angular  grooves,  in  which  the  frame  e  c  slides  when  the  springs  are  acted 
upon.    The  piston  in  the  cylinder  is  shown  bv  dots,  the  rod  to  which  (a  fine 
fteel  wire)  passes  through  stuffing  boxes  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  each 
end  of  the  rod  is  then  made  fast  to  the  frame  c  c.    Now  the  bar  g,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  circular  box  a  a,  and  acts  upon  the  spring,  is  connected  at  the 
swivel  ring  i  with  the  upper  end  of  the  frame  c  c,  as  one  solid  piece ;  therefore 
when  the  ring  k  is  made  fast  to  a  carriage,  and  power  applied  to  the  rope  at  i, 
the  bar  a  is  drawn  out  of  a,  while  the  frame  c  c  acts  simultaneously  upon  the 
fteelyard  springs  c  c,  which  move  along  with  them  the  piston  in  the  fixed 
nrlinder  d;  the  oil  therein  being  incompressible,  is  compeUed  to  pass  from  one 
nde  of  the  piston  to  the  other,  through  the  extremely  narrow  interstice  between 
the  periphery  and  the  cylinder. 

In  the  dynamometer  invented  by  Mr.  Milne,  of  Edinburgh,  an  iron  plunger 
la  by  the  force  exerted  in  traction  caused  to  descend  in  an  open  vessel  con- 
taining mercury,  by  which  means  the  latter  rises  to  a  height  indicated  by  a 
glass  tube  open  at  top,  and  connected  to  the  mercurial  vessel  at  bottom  by  a 
neck,  the  bore  of  which  is  contracted  to  diminish  the  vibrations  of  the  mercurial 
column;  half  the  height  in  inches  of  the  mercunr  in  the  tube  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  base  of  the  plunger  in  inches  will  be  the  amount  of  we  force  of 
traction  in  pounds. 

E. 

EARTHS.  A  name  commonly  asngned  to  a  dass  of  solid  substances  com- 
posing, in  various  states  of  comoination,  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  the  general 
qualities  of  which  are,  that  they  are  incombustible,  not  convertible  into  metala 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  reauetion,  and  their  specific  gravity  not  exceeding 
five  times  that  of  water.  The  number  of  these  substances  is  ten  ;  viz.  bary  tea, 
itrontites,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or  clay,  silica,  glucina,  zerconia,  yttria, 
and  thorina.  But  although  these  substances  are  gener^y  termed  earths,  the 
experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have  shown  that  a  portion  of  them,  viz.,  barytea, 
strontites,  and  lime,  as  well  as  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  are,  in  reality, 
combinations  of  metallic  bases  with  oxyeen  and  lead,  and  determine,  by 
most  probable  anal^es,  that  the  whole  of  mem  belong  to  the  metallic  class. 

EARTHENWARE.  Articles  made  of  baked  or  vitrified  earth.  See 
PoTTsar. 

EAR  TRUMPET.  A  contrivance  for  the  benefit  of  deaf  persons;  aa 
uiually  constructed,  it  resembles  in  shape  a  marine  speaking  trumpet,  but 
amaller,  seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.    The  party  using  the 
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trumpet  inserts  the  small  end  within  his  ear,  and  the  speaker  applies  his  mouth 
to  the  wide  end.  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Aberdeen,  however,  contends  that  this  ccm- 
stniction  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  end  which  is  applied  to  the  ear  should 
he  large  enough  to  include  the  whole  ear,  instead  or  being  inserted  within 
it  The  Doctor  states,  that  having  laboured  under  a  deafness  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  applied  in  every  quarter  for  the  most  improved  ear  trumpet; 
but  from  none  or  them  could  he  derive  the  most  trivial  benefit  He  at  lengUi 
ordered  one  to  be  made  of  the  finest  block  tin,  constructed  as  above  recom- 
mended, and  found  it  to  answer  beyond  hu  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  annexed 
cut  is  a  representation  of  a  flexible  ear  trumpet,  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Hancock, 
of  Fulham.     It  is  made  of  Indian  rubber,  covered  with  a  net-work  of  gold  or 


sflver  wire,  and,  from  its  flexibility,  is  rendered  more  convenient  for  portability 
and  for  ready  application  in  any  situation  that  may  be  required.  Mr.  Hancock 
hm  successfully  applied  tubes  of  this  description  as  speakmg  pipes,  to  commu- 
nicate verbally  wittx  the  various  parts  of  an  extensive  manufactory. 

EASEL.  A  frame  used  by  painters  for  supporting  their  pictures  while  in 
progress,  and  admitting  of  being  adjusted  to  any  convenient  angle  by  means 
of  a  movable  prop  at  tne  back. 

EAU-DE-LUCE.  A  volatile  preparation,  which  is  thus  made :— 12  grains 
of  white  soap  are  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine ;  this  solution  beinff 
strained,  a  Arachm  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  is  added,  and  the  whole  filtered. 
Afterwards,  some  strong  volatile  spirit  of  sal  ammonia  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
solution. 

EAU-DE-COLOGNE.  A  celebrated  odoriferous  liqueur:  the  following  is 
the  true  mode  of  preparing  it  Take  of  the  essence  of  bergamot,  lemon  peel, 
lavender,  and  orange  flower,  of  each  1  ounce ;  essence  of  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  and  of  the  spirituous  water  of  melisse,  each  15 
ounces ;  strong  alcohol,  7i  pints.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  after  which  introauce  it  into  a  glass  retort, 
the  body  of  wnich  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  contained  in  a  vessel  placed 
over  a  lamp,  while  the  beak  is  introduced  into  a  large  glass  reservoir  well 
luted.  By  Keeping  the  water  to  the  boiling  point,  the  mixture  in  the  retort 
will  distill  over  into  the  reservoir,  which  should  be  covered  with  wet  cloths. 
In  this  manner  will  be  obtained  pure  eau-de-Coloffne. 

EAVES.  The  edge  or  margin  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  projects  beyond 
the  walls  to  throw  off  the  water  therefrom. 

EBONY.  An  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy  wood,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  ebony ;  the  most  usual  are  the  olack,  red,  and  green, 
all  of  them  the  product  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  black  ebony  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  any  other  colour,  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  reouest  as  formerly, 
since  the  discovery  of  so  many  ways  of  giving  other  hard  wooas  a  black  coloiur. 
This  may  be  done  by  boiling  smooth,  clean  box  wood  in  oil  till  it  becomes  per- 
fectly blnck ;  or  by  washing  pear  wood  with  aquafortis,  and  drying  it  in  a 
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Bhady  place  in  the  open  air;  after  ivhich  common  writing  ink  should  be 
repeatedly  passed  over  it,  and  the  wood  dried  in  a  similar  manner  till  it  acauir» 
a  deep  black  colour.  It  may  then  be  polished  with  wax  and  a  woollen  aotb, 
which  will  give  it  a  fine  lustre.  An  excellent  black  is  also  produced  by  first 
applying  a  solution  of  copper  and  aquafortis,  and  afterwards  brushing  the  wood 
over  with  a  decoction  of  logwood. 

ECCENTRIC,  in  Geometry,  denotes  two  circles  or  spheres,  one  of  which  is 
contained  within  the  other,  but  the  centres  of  the  two  do  not  coincide.  In 
mechanics,  the  name  is  ^ven  to  a  contrivance  frequently  substituted  for  a 
crank,  for  obtaining  a  reciprocating  motion  from  a  circular.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  disc  placed  eccentrically  upon  a  shaft,  and  revolving  within  a  hoop 
formed  at  one  end  of  the  connecting  rod.  The  valves  of  most  steam  engines 
which  work  with  a  fly-wheel  are  moved  by  an  eccentric. 

EDGE  TOOLS  is  a  general  name  applied  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  cutting 
instruments,  such  as  chisels,  axes,  adzes,  gouges,  augers,  saws,  &c. 

EFFECT  (Useful),  in  Mechanics ;  the  measure  of  the  real  power  of  any 
machine,  after  deducting  that  portion  which  is  lost  or  expended  in  overcoming 
the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  moving  parts,  and  in  gi\ing  them  the  required 
velocity,  and  every  other  source  of  loss.  The  greatest  useful  effect  wmch  a 
horse  can  produce,  was  estimated  by  Bolton  and  Watt  at  33,000  lbs.  raised  one 
foot  high  per  minute ;  and  upon  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine  to  per- 
form the  labour  which  was  before  performed  by  horses,  their  power  was  ex- 
pressed by  that  of  the  number  of  horses  which  they  were  equal  to ;  and  from 
the  convenience  of  this  mode  of  expression,  it  has  since  been  generally  adopted 
to  express  the  power  of  all  kinds  of  machinery.  It  is  at  all  times  desirable  to 
know  the  real  effective  power  of  any  machine :  when  water  is  to  be  raised,  the 
effect  is  readily  computed,  but  in  most  other  species  of  work  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  resistance,  and  consequently  whether  the  engine  be  really  equal  to 
its  nominal  power ;  in  this  case,  Mr«  Iredgold  observes,  the  most  convenient 
and  simple  mode  of  measuring  the  effect  is  by  friction.  If  the  rim  of  a  brake 
wheel  of  known  diameter  upon  an  engine  shaft  be  pressed  with  a  force  pro- 
ducing a  known  degree  of  friction,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  effect  of  the 
engine  at  its  working  speed,  then  it  is  clear  that  if  the  friction  this  pressure 
produces  be  ascertained,  the  power  of  the  engine  will  be  equal  to  the  friction 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the  rubbing  surface.  To  apply  this,  let  A  B  be  a 
lever  with  a  friction  strap,  that  may  be  tightened  upon  the  cylindrical  surface 
of  the  shaft  or  wheel  C,  and  let  it  be  tightened  by  the  screw  at  B  (the  lever 
being  stopped  by  the  stop  at  D),  till  the  friction  be  equal  to  the  power  of  the 
engine  when  all  other  work  is  thrown  off;  then  while  the  engine  is  still  in 
motion,  add  such  a  weight  at  E  as  retains  the  lever  in  a  horizontal  position. 


To  calculate  the  power,  multiply  together  the  length  of  the  lever  F  C  in  feet^ 
the  weight  E  in  lbs.  the  number  of  revolutions  of  C  per  minute,  and  the 
number  6.2832;  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  per 
minute,  and  divided  by  33,000  it  is  the  horses*  power.  Thus  if  a  shaft  make 
20  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  length  E  C  of  the  lever  be  10  feet,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  a  weight  of  240  lbs.  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  lever  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  then  6.2832  X  10  x  240  X  25=376992  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high, 
or  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  horses'  power. 
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EFFERVESCENCE.  The  commotion  produced  in  fluids  by  some  part  of 
the  mass  taking  suddenly  the  elastic  fonui  and  escaping  rapidly  in  numerona 
bubbles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  The  effect  which  taket  place  when  bodies  spon- 
taneously become  converted  into  a  dry  powder.  It  is  almost  always  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in  saline  bodies. 

EGGS.  The  envelope  which  contains  the  foetus  of  various  animals,  and 
which,  being  voided  by  the  parent,  is  subsequently  matured  by  incubation* 
This  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  prolonged  artificial  heat ;  and  in  Egypt 
tlie  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of  ovens  has  Ions  been  practised,  but 
it  is  there  only  known  to  the  mhabitants  of  a  single  vifiafe,  named  Berme^ 
and  to  those  that  live  at  a  small  distance  from  it.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
autumn  they  scatter  themselves  all  over  the  country,  where  each  person  among 
them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of  an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a 
different  size,  but  in  general  they  are  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to  four- 
score thousand  eggs.  The  number  of  these  ovens  placed  up  and  down  the 
country  is  about  386,  and  they  usually  keep  them  working  for  about  six  months ; 
as,  therefore,  each  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a  hen,  only  twenty-one 
days,  it  is  easy  in  every  one  of  them  to  hatch  eight  different  broods  of  chickens. 
Every  Bermean  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  person  who  entrusts 
him  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of  as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  egn 
put  under  his  care ;  and  he  is  a  eainer  by  this  bargain,  as  more  than  two-thSds 
of  the  eggs  usually  produce  chickens.  In  order  to  make  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  chickens  yearly  so  hatched  in  Eeypt,  it  has  been  supposed  that  only 
two-thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  that  each  brood  consists  of  at  least 
30,000  chickens ;  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  least  92,640,000  of  these  animals.  As  it  is  of  great  importance 
m  a  zoological,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
to  be  able  to  transport  eges  fresh  frtmi  one  country  to  another,  it  has  been 
proposed,  as  the  best  meUiod  of  effecting  this,  to  varnish  them  with  gum 
arable,  and  then  imbed  them  in  pounded  charcoal,  which  being  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  a  uniform  temperature  will  be  preserved. 

ELAINE.  The  oily  principle  of  solid  fats,  the  remaining  or  solid  portion 
being  named  stearine, — names  assigned  to  these  substances  by  the  discoverer, 
Mr.  Chevreul.  If  tallow  be  squeezed  between  the  folds  of  porous  paper,  the 
elaine  soaks  into  it,  whilst  the  stearine  remains.  The  paper  being  then  soaked 
in  water  and  pressed,  yields  up  its  oily  impregnation.  Elaine  has  very  much 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  vegetable  oil,  and  is  liquid  at  the  temperature  of 
60^.  Cocoa  nut  oil,  which  in  England  usually  is  concrete,  or  at  most  semi-fluid, 
ha&  of  late  years  been  resolved  into  the  above-named  constituents  by  mechanical 
pressure,  and  the  solid  part  manufactured  into  candles,  whilst  the  liquid  forms 
a  valuable  oil  for  lamps.     See  Fat. 

ELASTICITY.  A  property  of  bodies  to  resume  their  form  upon  the  removal 
of  any  force  by  which  they  may  have  been  deflected  from  it.  In  this  respect  aU 
bodies  which  come  within  our  knowledge  are  comprehended  under  one  of  these 
three  distinctions.  If  two  bodies,  when  pressed  together,  suffer  an  alteration 
in  their  form,  and  if  afterwards,  on  removing  that  pressure,  they  recover  their 
original  figures,  they  are  called  elatlic  ;  if,  when  pressed,  their  forms  are  not  in 
the  least  altered,  they  are  called  hard;  and  if,  when  pressed  as  above,  they  alter 
their  forms,  and  retain  the  same  after  the  pressure  is  discontinued,  they  are 
called  toft ;  and  both  these  last  kinds  of  boaies  are  termed  non-elastics.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  any  bodies  are  eiihet perfectly  hard,  or  soft,  or  elastic, 
— ^the  air  not  being  perfectly  elastic,  and  water  (which  was  for  a  lone  time  held  to 
be  perfectly  incompressible  and  non-elastic,)  being  in  the  opimoh  of  many 
persons  shown  to  be  compressible,  by  the  experiments  of  Canton  and  of  Perkins. 

ELECTRICITY.  The  name  assigned  to  a  certain  mysterious  natural 
principle  or  clement,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted, 
as  it  can  only  be  inferred  from  its  effects,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  principles  of  light,  heat,  and  magnetism.  For  a  brief  outune  of  the  science 
of  electricity,  see  Chemistry. 
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ELEMENTS.  The  name  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  those  simple  suhstanoes 
of  which,  by  combination,  all  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  formed.  These 
principles  were  supposed  to  be  four  in  number,  viz.  fire,  water,  earth,  and 
air;  but  the  researches  of  modem  chemistry  have  completely  overturned  this 
classification,  showing  that  each  of  these  supposed  elements  is  in  reality 
composed  of  two  or  more  substances,  and  extending  the  number  of  simple  subn- 
stances  to  nearly  fifty  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  sub- 
stances are  not  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  simple,  but  are  merely  so  in  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  analyzing  bodies.  For  a  list  of  the  simple 
or  undecompound  substances,  see  Chemistry. 

ELEVATION,  in  the  art  of  design,  an  orthographic  projection  of  the  vertical 
figure  of  any  building  or  piece  of  machinery,  there  bemg  no  vanishing  points^ 
as  in  a  perspective  representation,  but  the  eye  being  supposed  to  occupy  the 
whole  space  of  the  picture,  or  every  part  of  the  object  bemg  deemed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  eye. 

ELIQUATION.  An  operation  by  which  one  substance  is  separated  from 
another  that  is  less  fusible.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  a  degree  of  heat 
•ufiScient  to  fuse  the  former,  but  not  the  latter. 

ELIXIR.  A  compound  tincture  extracted  from  many  ingredients,  whereas, 
a  simple  tincture  is  extracted  from  only  one  ingredient 

ELLIPSIS,  in  Geometry,  a  cur\'e  line  returning  into  itself,  and  produced 
from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane  cutting  both  its  sides,  but  oblique  to  the 
axis  of  the  cone. 

EMBOLUS.  Any  thing  inserted  and  acting  in  another,  as  the  sucker  of  a 
pump,  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine,  &c. 

EMBOSSING.  The  forming  of  ornaments  in  relief  upon  any  substances, 
whether  by  sculpture,  casting,  stamping,  or  any  other  means.  One  pleasing 
species  of  embossing  is  that  by  which  the  leather  covers  of  books  are  now  so 
nchly  ornamented ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  metal  plate  on  which  the 
pattern  is  engraved,  and  which,  being  heated,  gives  the  impression  to  the 
leather  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  fly-press.  The  following  method  of  em- 
bossing on  wood,  invented  by  Mr.  Straker,  is  extracted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  cf  Arte  ;  it  may  be  used  either  by  itself,  or  in  aid  of  carving,  and 
depends  on  the  fact,  that,  if  a  depression  be  made  by  a  blunt  instrument  on  the 
surface  of  wood,  such  depressed  part  will  again  rise  to  its  original  level  by 
subsequent  immersion  in  water.  The  wood  to  be  ornamented  having  first  been 
worked  out  to  its  proper  shape,  is  in  a  state  to  receive  the  drawing  of  the 
pattern ;  this  being  put  in,  a  blunt  steel  tool,  or  burnisher,  or  die,  is  to  be 
applied  successively  to  all  those  parts  of  the  pattern  intended  to  be  in  relief, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  driven  very  cautiously  without  breaking  the  grains 
of  the  wood,  till  the  depth  of  the  depression  is  equal  to  the  subsequent  pro- 
minence of  the  figures.  The  ground  is  then  to  be  reduced  by  planing  or  filing 
to  the  level  of  the  depressed  part ;  after  which  the  piece  of  wood  being  placed 
in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  the  parts  previously  depressed  will  rise  to  their 
former  height,  and  will  thus  form  an  emoossed  pattern,  which  may  be  finished 
by  the  usual  operation  of  carving. 

EMBROIDERY.  The  enrichmg  of  cloth,  stuff,  or  muslin,  by  figures  worked 
thereon  with  a  needle,  with  thread  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  cotton.  The  em- 
broidery of  stuffs  is  performed  in  a  kind  of  loom  ;  that  of  muslin  by  stretching 
it  on  a  pattern  already  designed,  and  the  thinner  the  muslin  the  better  it  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

EMERALD.  A  well-known  gem,  of  a  pure  green  colour,  somewhat  harder 
than  quartz,  though  softer  than  most  of  the  precious  stones.  Owing  to  the 
beauty  of  its  colour,  and  the  fine  contrast  it  makes  with  brilliants,  it  is  valued 
next  to  the  ruby.  The  oriental  emerald  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  ruby  of 
a  green  colour. 

EMERY.  A  very  hard  mineral,  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  The  best  is 
obtained  from  the  island  of  Naxos,  whence  it  is  imported  into  this  country  ;  it 
is  found  in  irregular  masses,  mixed  with  other  minerals.  It  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  topaz,    its  constituents  are  86  aliunina,  3  siUcia,  4  iron,  and  7  loss.    Its 
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rific  gravity  ii  4.0.  Emery  is  also  obtained  from  some  of  the  iron  mines  in 
country.  The  extreme  hardness  of  this  substance  has  caused  it  to  be 
employed  in  various  arts.  Lapidaries  employ  it  in  cutting  and  polishing  of 
precious  stones ;  opticians,  in  grinding  glass  preparatory  to  polishing.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  wares ;  is  a  common 
household  material  for  brightening  iron ;  and  is  applicable  as  a  grinding, 
scouring,  and  polishing  pNDwder,  in  a  great  variety  of  operations.  For  all  these 
purposes  it  is  nrst  pulverized  in  large  iron  mortars,  and  the  powder,  which  is 
very  sharp,  is  frequently  washed  to  free  it  from  foreign  matters ;  it  is  then  dried, 
and  afterwards  sifted  into  six  or  more  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for  the 
various  purposes  before  mentioned. 

EMPYREUMA.  A  term  implying  a  peculiar  odour  derived  from  the  over- 
heating of  matters  under  the  process  of  distillation,  or  when  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  becomes  burned  in  other  processes  in  close  vessels.  It  is  said 
that  this  peculiar  odour  is  produced  from  no  substance  that  does  not  contain  oil ; 
hence,  if  no  empyreuma  is  perceived  in  burning  any  substance  in  a  close  vessel, 
we  may  be  assured  that  it  contains  no  oil. 

ENAMEL.  A  shining  vitrified  substance,  employed  as  an  indestructible 
coating  to  pictures,  and  various  articles  of  taste  and  utility.  The  basis  of  all 
kinds  of  enamel  is  a  perfectly  transparent  and  fusible  ^lass,  which  is  subsequently 
rendered  either  semi-transparent  or  opaque  bv  the  admixture  of  metallic  oxides. 
White  enamels  are  composed  by  melting  oxide  of  tin  with  the  glass,  and  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  manganese  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour.  The 
addition  of  ihe  oxide  of  lead  or  antimony  produces  a  yellow  enameL  Reds 
are  formed  by  an  admixture  of  the  oxides  of  gold  and  uron.  Greens,  violets, 
and  blues,  are  procured  from  the  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  iron ;  and  these, 
when  intermixed  in  different  proportions,  imoid  a  variety  of  intermediate 
colours.  The  proportion  in  which  these  ingredients  are  used,  as  well  as  the 
degree  and  continuance  of  the  heat  necessary  to  their  perfection,  constitute  the 
secrets  of  the  art.  The  best  enamel  was  formerly  imported  from  Venice ;  but 
durine  the  restrictions  on  commerce  imposed  bv  the  late  war,  the  importation 
had  fdmost  wholly  ceased.  The  high  price  of  the  article,  Uierefore,  induced 
British  artisans  to  attempt  its  manufacture,  and  they  succeeded  in  producing  a 
hard  enamel,  superior  to  the  best  Venetian  in  whiteness,  and  much  more  valuable 
to  the  dial-plate  makers.  In  1817  Mr.  Wynn  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  a  series  of  receipts  for  die  preparation  of  enamel  colours,  and  for 
which  a  premium  was  awarded  by  the  society.  The  fluxes  are  those  em* 
ployed  by  Mr.  Wynn." 

ParU. 

rRedlead 8 

1^    I        ICalcined  borax 1 1 

^^'^'     pPlint  powder 2 

C  Flint  glass 6 

CFlint  glass       10 

No.  2.      5^^'^®  arsenic 1 

(Nitre 1 

w*    A      j  Red  lead 1 

^^'^'     (Flint  glass 3 

rRedlead 9| 

No.  4.      )  Borax,  not  calcined 51 

(Flint  glass 8 

f  Flint  glass 6 

No.  5       )F1ux,No.2 4 

^Redlead 8 

After  the  fluxes  have  been  melted  they  should  be  poured  on  a  wetted  flae-stone, 
or  into  a  large  pan  of  clean  water,  then  dried,  and  finely  powdered  in  a  biscuit- 
ware  mortar  for  use. 

To  make  yellow  enamel:  take  red  lead  8  parts,  oxide  of  antimony  1,  and 
white  oxide  of  tin  1.  Mix  the  ingredients  well  in  a  biscuits  ware  mortar,  and 
having  put  them  on  a  piece  of  Dutch  tile  in  the  mufl3e,  make  it  gradually  red 
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hot,  and  suffer  it  to  cooL  Take  of  this  mixture  1  part,  of  flux,  No.  4,  l\,  and 
grind  them  in  water  for  use.  By  varying  the  proportions  of  red  lead  and  anti- 
mony, different  shades  of  colour  may  be  obtained. 

To  make  orange  enamel :  take  red  lead  12  parts,  red  sulphate  of  iron  1,  oxide 
of  antimony  4,  and  flint  powder  3.  After  calcining  these  without  melting,  fuse 
1  part  of  the  compound  with  2^  of  flux. 

To  make  dark  r^c^  enamel :  take  sulphate  of  iron,  calcined  dark,  1  part,  flux, 
No.  4,  6  parts,  and  of  colcother  1  part ;  of  the  two  latter  mixed,  add  3  parts. 

To  make  light  red  enamel :  take  red  sulphate  of  iron  1  part,  flux.  No.  1,  3, 
and  white  lead  1  i. 

To  make  brown  enamel :  take  maganese  2^  parts,  red  lead  8^,  flint  powder  4. 

ENAMELLING.  The  art  of  covering  plates  of  metal  with  enamel  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  it  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  by  them  probably 
transmitted  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Several  ancient  specimens  of  curious 
workmanship  prove  its  existence  in  Britain  at  a  very  early  period.  It  was  for- 
merly employed  chiefly  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  since  the  invention  of 
clocks  and  watches,  its  usefulness  has  been  proportion  ably  increased.  For 
clock  and  watch  dials  there  is  probably  no  substance  that  could  be  substituted 
that  can  equal  enamel  in  permanence  and  beauty.  The  art  of  dial-plate 
enamelling  is  divided  into  two  branches,  namely,  hard  enamelling,  and  soft  or 
glass  enamelling.  In  the  flrst  branch  the  Venetian  enamels  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed; in  the  last  the  English  or  glass  enamels.  The  practice  of  hard 
enamelling  requires  more  skill,  time,  and  labour,  than  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sequently the  most  esteemed.  The  metals  to  be  enamelled  on  are  usually  gold, 
silver,  or  copper;  but  the  process  being  similar,  one  description  will  si&ce. 
The  copper,  which  is  the  metal  usually  employed,  being  evenly  flatted  in  long 
slips,  and  to  a  proper  thickness,  pieces  are  cut  off  for  use  according  to  the  size 
wanted ;  they  are  then  annealed  in  a  clear  Are  in  order  to  make  them  suffi- 
ciently pliable  to  take  tlie  required  forms  which  are  given  to  them  by  means  of 
brass  dies.  A  complete  set  of  dies  varies  in  size  from  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  to  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  gradations  being  very  small.  The  copper  ia 
next  placed  on  the  die  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  eye,  or  centre 
hole,  IS  made  with  a  small  rouna-headed  punch,  and  smoothed  with  a  grained 
file ;  it  is  then  again  placed  on  the  die,  and  pressed  gradually  open,  till  it 
nearly  fills  the  hole  with  an  oval  burnisher;  it  is  afterwards  pressed  tighter  into 
the  hole  with  a  round  broach,  the  burr  being  occasionally  taKen  off  by  the  file, 
and  care  employed  to  prevent  the  eye  from  cracking.  The  punch,  burnisher, 
and  round  pin,  are  all  of  steel ;  the  two  latter  taper  in  regular  gradation 
towards  the  handles.  When  the  eye  is  completed,  the  edge  of  the  copper  ia 
cut  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  part  projecting  beyond  the  die,  which  is  then 
turned  up  or  burnished  against  th^  edge  of  the  die,  the  copper  being  first  laid 
smooth  and  flat  by  the  burnisher.  The  copper  is  then  gradually  set  up  to  the 
convexity  or  height  required  by  rubbing  it  gently,  yet  firmly,  with  a  bent  or 
setting  spatula,  formed  of  a  thin  slip  of  steel  about  five  inches  long,  properly 
fixed,  after  which  the  feet  are  soldered  on.  The  inconveniences  that  attended 
the  use  of  plain  copper  wire,  soldered  with  spelter  for  the  feet,  are  now  entirely 
obviated  by  employmg  copper  wire  plated  with  silver.  The  feet  must  be  cut 
by  fixing  an  iron  peg  into  the  work-board  ;  to  the  pieces  of  plated  wire  being 
held  against  it,  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  very  good  resistance  against  the 
action  of  the  file.  It  should  be  observed,  that  if  coppers  are  to  be  made  for 
flat  plates,  the  feet  should  be  filed  at  right  angles ;  but  if  the  plates  are  convex, 
they  should  he  filed  at  an  angle  as  nearly  as  possible  corresponding  with  the 
curve  formed  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  copper,  because  when  the  foot  is  placed 
on  the  copper  it  will  he  found  to  stand  perpendicular  to  the  base  line  or  edge 
of  the  copper.  In  order  to  make  the  feet  remain  in  their  places,  and  facilitate 
the  soldering,  the  end  of  each  foot,  before  putting  it  on  the  copper,  which  is 
done  by  means  of  a  pair  of  corn  tongs  or  tweezers,  is  dipped  into  a  slight  wash 
of  borax  and  water,  through  which  it  adheres  with  sufiicient  force  to  admit  of 
its  being  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  lamp  in  common  use 
contains  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  oil|  and  has  a  cylindrical  spout  projecting 
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about  three  inches,  being  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  This  space  is  filled 
with  cotton,  which  being  lighted,  a  strong  flame  is  produced.  The  copper  is  care- 
fully placed  upon  apiece  of  solid  charcoal,  long  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand  ; 
and  the  flame  being  then  propelled  by  the  blow-pipe  against  the  solder  or  silvered 
wire,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  feet  are  firmly  united  to  the  copper.  The  whole 
is  then  thrown  into  the  pickling-pan,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  scale  or  oxid- 
able  covering  acquired  from  the  heat  The  coppers  being  thus  prepared,  the 
next  process  is  that  of  enamelling,  properly  so  called.  The  operations  of  hard 
enamelling,  and  glass  enamelling,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same.  When 
they  are  different,  we  shall  describe  the  difl^erence  as  we  proceed.  The  enamel, 
as  it  comes  from  the  makers,  is  generally  in  small  cakes  from  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  first  broken  with  a  hammer,  and  then  ground 
in  a  mortar,  and  moistened  with  water ;  after  which,  the  coppers  having  been 
first  cleansed  by  the  pickle,  and  carefully  brushed  out  with  water,  are  spread, 
face  downwards,  over  a  soft  cloth,  or  smooth  napkin,  and  a  thin  layer  of  hard 
enamel,  called  in  its  ground  state  the  backingt  is  spread  over  the  under  sides 
with  the  end  of  a  quill,  properly  cut,  or  with  a  small  bone  spoon.  The  coppers 
are  then  slightly  pressed  on  by  another  sofl  cloth  or  napkin,  which,  by  imbibing 
some  portion  of  tlie  water,  renders  the  enamel  sufficiently  dry  to  be  smoothly 
and  evenly  spread  with  the  rounded  side  of  a  steel  spatula.  The  next  opera- 
tion is  to  spread  a  layer  of  glass  enamel  over  the  upper  sides  of  the  coppers, 
called  the  Jirst  coats.  In  doing  this,  the  surface  is  first  brushed  slightly  over 
with  a  sm^  camel-hair  brush,  or  a  hare's  foot,  to  remove  any  dirt  or  extra- 
neous particles  of  enamel,  as  the  mixture  of  any  hard  enamel  with  the  glass 
would  mfallibly  spoil  the  work.  The  glass  is  then  spread  upon  the  coppers  in 
a  layer,  the  thickness  of  which  is  commonly  the  same  as  the  height  of  tne  edge 
and  eye.  The  water  is  aflerwards  slightly  absorbed  with  a  clean  napkin, 
smoothly  folded,  and  the  enamel  spread  by  a  thin  flat  spatula,  till  all  uneven- 
ness  is  removed,  and  the  surface  lies  regularly  from  edge  to  centre.  ITie  next 
department  hfiringy  as  it  is  technically  called,  which  consists  in  melting  it  till 
it  becomes  one  uniform  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  In  doing  this,  the 
first  coats  are  placed  upon  rings,  which  are  generally  made  of  a  mixture  of 
pipe- maker's  clay  and  Stourbridge  clay,  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  cylinders, 
and  turned  in  a  lathe  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  forced  through 
the  centre  of  the  mass  when  wet.  They  are  next  put  into  a  shallow  tin  vessel 
called  a  tin  cover,  which  is  either  made  square  or  round,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artificer,  and  is  commonly  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  All 
the  moisture  is  then  slowly  evaporated  from  the  enamel,  by  placing  the  cover 
upon  a  German  stove,  or  in  some  other  convenient  situation  near  a  fire,  where 
the  evaporation  can  be  properly  regulated.  The  firing  is  executed  beneath  a 
muffle,  placed  in  a  small  furnace,  ignited  with  coke  and  charcoal.  The  fur- 
nace bemg  drawn  up  to  a  sufiicient  heat  by  means  of  a  register,  the  first  coats 
are  taken  separately  from  the  tin  covers  and  placed  upon  thin  planches  of  clay, 
or  iron  chalked  over,  and  gradually  introduced  beneath  the  muffle,  where,  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  enamel  melts  or  runs,  and  becoming  properly  consoli- 
dated, the  first  coat  is  complete.  A  second  layer  of  ground  enamel  is  then 
eently  spread  with  a  quill,  and  prepared  for  firing  by  the  napkin  and  spatula  as 
before ;  af^er  which  the  second  coats  are  placed  upon  the  rings,  and  tne  mois- 
ture being  evaporated  in  the  tin  cover,  they  are  ready  for  a  second  fire.  This 
requires  an  equally  cautious  management  as  the  former  one.  The  plates  must 
not  be  over-fired,  nor  must  the  heat  be  suffered  to  melt  the  enamel  too  rapidly, 
but  a  kind  of  rotatory  motion,  called  coddling,  must  be  given  to  the  work,  by 
holding  the  loaded  planch  lightly  with  the  tongs,  and  gently  drawing  the  edge 
of  it  towards  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  then  returning  it  to  its  former  place, 
till  the  fusion  be  complete.  The  work  is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  polishing,  tech- 
nically called  using  off.  This  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  plate 
on  a  grit  stone  with  fine  F.and  and  water,  until  all  tne  glazed  appearance  is 
completely  obliterated,  and  one  uniform  and  equally  rough  surface  is  produced. 
The  intention  of  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  remove  the  mottled  appearance 
on  the  surface,  and  give  a  more  equal  convexity  to  the  plate. 

3o 
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The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  process  for  glass  enamel  plates.  The  firing 
of  the  Venetian  hard  enamel  is  much  the  same ;  but  the  heat  applied  to  melt 
it  must  not  be  so  great,  and  the  plate  must  be  taken  from  the  nre  as  soon  as 
the  enamel  is  found  to  form  one  tolerably  compact  body,  as  any  longer  con- 
tinuance would  have  a  tendency  to  spod  the  intended  shape  of  the  plate, 
which  is  always  considered  a  most  essential  quality  in  those  of  hard  enamel. 
The  heat  for  finishing  may  be  rather  more  than  that'used  in  the  first  fires,  as  in 
that  instance  the  intention  was  only  to  unite  the  particles  of  enamel  into  one 
solid  mass :  but  the  principal  object  in  finishing  being  to  raise  the  flux  to  the 
surface  as  much  as  possible,  a  greater  heat  may  be  used  with  advantage,  but 
the  plate  must  be  taken  from  the  furnace  the  instant  that  the  surface  appears 
bright  and  glossy.  Where  good  Venetian  enamel  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
mixtures  of  various  kinds  are  resorted  to,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  glass 
enamel  plates  crack  when  they  are  brought  to  tne  second  fire.  When  this  is 
the  case,  as  soon  as  the  crack  is  observed  the  plate  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
fire ;  and  if  it  extends  only  firom  the  centre  hole  to  the  edge,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  bear  mendine;  but  if  it  has  happened  in  two  or  three  places,  it  will 
be  useless  to  make  the  attempt,  as  it  will  rarely  succeed.  If  the  dial  plate  was 
to  continue  in  the  fire  after  it  is  cracked  a  sufficient  time,  the  enamel  would 
close,  and  the  plate  become  sound  again ;  but  as  the  copper  on  its  surface  is 
in  a  state  of  oxidation,  the  oxide  of  copper  uniting  with  the  enamel  would 
rise  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  producing  by  its  union  a  faint  and  some- 
times a  dark  green  line,  which  would  evidently  render  the  plate  useless.  The 
operator,  therefore,  must  observe  the  time  when  the  crack  has  opened  to  its 
greatest  width,  and  before  it  unite  or  close  at  the  bottom  the  plate  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  opening  must  then  be 
filled  with  fine  enamel,  laid  sufficiently  high  to  allow  for  its  running  down  in 
the  fire ;  but  to  adjust  the  quantity  so  as  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  a  seam 
across  the  plate  will  require  much  judgment ;  and,  indeed,  however  well  the 
operation  may  succeed,  it  will  still  remain  visible. 

The  method  of  painting  in  enamel  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  enamelled  with  the  white  enamel ;  whereon  they  paint  with  colours 
which  are  melted  in  the  fire,  by  which  they  acquire  a  brightness  and  lustre  like 
that  of  glass.  This  painting  is  the  most  prized  of  all  for  its  peculiar  brightness 
and  vivacity,  which  is  very  permanent,  the  force  of  its  colours  not  being  efiaced 
or  sullied  with  time  as  m  other  painting,  and  continuing  always  as  fresh  as 
when  it  came  out  of  the  workman  s  hands. 

ENAMELLED  CARDS  is  a  name  given  to  the  cards  on  which  a  coating  in 
imitation  of  real  enamel  is  produced.  We  believe  there  are  various  processes 
at  present  employed  for  fabricating  these  elegant  and  fashionable  articles ;  but 
the  following  account  of  Mr.  Christ's  process,  wliich  we  derive  from  the  speci- 
fication of  his  patent,  enrolled  in  August  1 826,  may  be  regarded  as  genuine  and 
practical  One  pound  of  parchment  cuttings,  a  quarter  of  a  poynd  of  isinglass, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gum  arabic,  are  to  be  boUed  in  an  open  iron  pot 
or  other  vessel,  in  twenty-four  quarts  of  pure  water,  until  the  solution  is  reduced 
to  twelve  quarts,  when  it  is  to  be  taken  off  the  fire  and  strained  clear.  The 
solution  of  this  consistence  is  then  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  of  four 
quarts  each ;  to  the  first  of  these  portions  is  to  be  added  six  pounds  of  pure 
white  lead,  (previously  ground  fine  in  water,)  which  is  called  mixture  No.  1 ;  to 
the  second  portion,  eight  pounds  of  pure  white  lead,-  forming  mixture  No.  2 ; 
and  to  the  third  is  to  be  aaded  six  pounds  of  pure  white  lead,  making  mixture 
No.  3.  The  sheets  of  paper  &re  then  to  be  stretched  out  upon  fiat  boards  and 
brushed  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  No.  1  mixture,  with  a  common  painter's  brush ; 
the  paper  is  then  to  be  hung  up  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  this,  the 
paper  is  in  a  similar  manner  to  receive  a  coat  of  No.  2  mixture,  and  to  be  hung 
up  again  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  paper  is  then  to  be  treated  in  the 
like  manner  with  No.  3  mixture,  and  then  dried  again  for  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  next  to  be  printed  with  the  engraved  plate,  and  the  press-board  used  for 
the  purpose  is  to  be  of  smooth  cast  iron  instead  of  wood.  The  printing  being 
completed,  the  paper  is  to  be  hung  up  a  fourth  time  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
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dry ;  after  this  it  undergoes  the  final  operation  of  receiving  its  high  gloss,  which 
consists  in  laying  the  work  with  its  face  downwards  on  a  highly-polished  steel 
plate,  and  then  passing  both  with  cjeat  pressure  between  a  pair  of  cylindrical 
rollers,  and  thus  the  beautifully  polished  surface  of  the  steel  is  transferred  to 
the  composition  on  the  paper,  wnich  closely  resembles  in  appearance  the  finest 
white  enamel.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  this  enamelled  surface  is 
not  very  durable,  as  it  comes  off  readily  after  wetting  it  with  the  finger.  To 
prevent  this,  a  solution  of  some  resinous  substance  should  be  add^  in  the 
last  operation. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING.  A  method  of  painting,  much  in  use  amonc 
the  ancients,  in  which  wax  was  employed  to  give  a  gloss  to  the  colours,  and 
permanence  to  the  work.  From  the  meagre  account  given  to  us  by  Pliny  of 
the  method,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  in  the  secret  himself;  all  the  information 
he  affords  amounts  to  this  —  that  the  colours  made  use  of  were  fixed  by  fire, 
and  that  wax  was  employed  to  give  them  a  gloss,  and  preserve  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  air.  This  ancient  art,  after  having  been  long  lost,  was 
restored  by  Count  Caylus,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris  ; 
and  the  method  of  painting  in  wax  was  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  year  1753,  through  M.  Bacheleir,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  de  VHittoire  et  du  Secret  de  la  Peinture  en  Cirey  who  had  actually 
painted  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749,  and  he  was  the  first  who  communicated  to 
the  public  the  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  inustion,  which  is  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  encausting  painting.  The  cloth  or  wood  designed 
for  the  basis  of  the  picture  is  waxed  over,  by  only  rubbing  it  simply  with  a 
piece  of  bees'  wax,  the  wood  or  cloth  stretched  on  a  frame  being  held  hori- 
zontally over,  or  perpendicularly  before,  a  fire,  at  such  a  distance  that  the  wax 
miffht  e;radually  melt,  whilst  it  is  rubbed  on,  difiiise  itself,  penetrate  the  body, 
and  filT  the  interstices  of  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  which,  when  cold,  is  fit  to 
paint  upon.  But  as  water  colours,  or  those  that  are  mixed  up  with  common 
water,  will  not  adhere  to  the  wax,  the  whole  picture  is  first  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  Spanish  chalk  or  white,  and  then  the  colours  are  applied  to  it ;  when  the 
picture  is  dry  it  is  put  near  the  fire,  whereby  the  wax  melts,  and  absorbs  all 
the  colours.  Several  improvements  in  the  art  of  encausting  painting  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Muntz,  in  a  treatise  by  him  on  this  subject  When  the 
painting  is  in  cloth  he  directs  it  to  be  prepared  by  stretching  it  on  a  frame,  and 
rubbing  one  side  several  times  over  with  a  piece  of  bees'  wax,  or  virgin  wax, 
till  it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  considerable  thicknesp.  In  fine  linen  this  is 
the  only  operation  necessary  previous  to  painting,  but  coarse  cloth  must  be 
gently  rubbed  on  the  unwaxed  side  with  a  pumice  stone,  to  take  off  all  tliose 
knots  which  would  prevent  the  free  and  accurate  working  of  the  pencil.  Then 
the  subject  is  to  be  painted  on  the  unwaxed  side  with  colours  prepared  and 
tempered  with  water;  and  when  the  picture  is  finished,  it  must  be  oroueht  near 
the  fire,  that  the  wax  may  melt  and  fix  the  colours.  This  method,  however, 
can  only  be  applied  to  cloth,  paper,  or  other  substances  through  which  the  wax 
can  pass ;  but  in  wood,  stone,  metals,  or  plaster,  the  method  previously  described 
may  be  observed.  In  the  year  1787,  Miss  Greenland,  an  amateur  of  painting, 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  the  knowledge  of  this  art  which  she  had 
acquired  during  her  residence  at  Florence,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  present 
to  the  Society  of  a  picture  executed  by  herself  in  this  manner,  and  for  which 
the  Society  awarded  her  their  honorary  reward  of  a  gold  pallet  The  following 
are  her  instructions.  "  Take  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  and  the  same  weight  of 
gum  mastich,  powdered.  Put  the  wax  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel  over  a  very 
slow  fire,  and  when  it  is  ouite  dissolved  throw  in  the  mastich,  a  little  at  a  time, 
stirring  the  wax  continually  until  the  whole  quantity  of  gum  is  perfectly  melted 
and  incorporated ;  then  throw  the  paste  into  cold  water,  and  when  it  is  hard 
take  it  out  of  the  water,  wipe  it  dr^,  and  beat  it  in  one  of  Mr.  Wedprood's 
mortars,  observing  to  pound  it  first  in  a  linen  cloth,  to  absorb  some  drops  of 
water  that  will  remain  in  the  paste,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  reducing  it  to 
a  powder,  which  must  be  so  fine  as  to  pass  through  a  thick  gauze.  It  should 
be  pounded  in  a  cold  place,  and  but  a  little  while  at  a  time,  as  after  long  bt ating 
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the  friction  will  in  a  degree  soften  the  wax  and  the  gum,  and  instead  of  tlieir 
becoming  a  powder,  they  will  return  to  a  paste.  Make  strong  gum  arable 
water,  and  when  you  paint,  take  a  little  of  the  powder,  some  colour,  and  mix 
them  together  with  the  gum  water.  Light  colours  require  but  a  small  quantity  of 
the  powder,  but  more  of  it  must  be  put  in  proportion  to  the  body  and  darkness 
of  tne  colours ;  and  to  black  there  must  be  almost  as  much  of  the  powder  as 
colour.  Having  mixed  the  colours,  and  no  more  than  can  be  used  before  they 
get  dry,  paint  with  fair  water,  as  is  practised  in  painting  with  water  colours,  a 
ground  on  the  wood  being  first  painted  of  some  proper  colour,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  described  for  the  picture ;  walnut-tree  and  oak  are  the  sorts 
of  wood  commonly  made  use  of  in  lUily  for  this  purpose.  The  painting  should 
be  very  highly  finished,  otherwise,  when  varnished,  the  tints  will  not  appear 
united.  When  the  painting  is  quite  dry,  with  rather  a  hard  brush,  passnig  it 
one  way,  varnish  it  with  white  wax,  which  should  be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel 
and  kept  melted  over  a  very  slow  fire  till  the  picture  is  varnished,  taking  great 
care  that  the  wax  does  not  boil.  Afterwards  hold  the  picture  before  the  fire, 
near  enough  to  melt  the  wax,  but  not  to  make  it  run ;  and  when  the  varnish  is 
entirely  cold  and  hard,  rub  it  gently  with  a  linen  cloth.  Should  the  varnish 
blister,  warm  the  picture  again  very  slowly,  and  the  bubbles  will  subside. 
When  the  picture  is  dirty,  it  need  only  be  washed  with  cold  water."  Almost 
all  the  colours  that  are  used  in  oil  painting  may  be  employed  in  the  en« 
caustic  method,  and  many  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  oil  painting,  as  red 
lead,  red  or  piment,  crystals  of  verdigris,  and  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  may 
be  used  here.  The  crayons  used  in  encaustic  painting  are  the  same  with  those 
used  in  the  common  way  of  crayon  painting,  excepting  those  that  are  in  their 
composition  too  tenacious,  and  the  method  of  using  them  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  encaustic  painting  has  many  peculiar  advantages ;  tliough  the 
colours  have  not  the  natural  varnish  or  shining  they  acquire  with  oil,  they  have 
all  the  strength  of  painting  in  oil,  and  all  the  airiness  of  water  colours,  without 
partaking  of  the  apparent  character  or  defects  of  either ;  they  may  be  looked 
at  in  any  light,  and  in  any  situation,  without  any  false  glare ;  the  colours  are 
firm,  and  wul  bear  washing;  and  a  picture  after  having  been  smoked  and  then 
exposed  to  the  dew,  becomes  as  clean  as  if  it  had  just  been  painted.  In 
retouching  the  new  colours  unite  with  the  old  ones. 

ENCHASING,  or  Chasing.  The  art  of  enriching  and  beautifying  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metal  work,  by  some  design  or  figures  represented  ihereou  in 
low  relievo.  It  is  practised  only  on  hollow  thin  works,  as  watch  cases,  jkc, 
and  is  performed  by  punching  or  driving  out  the  metal  from  the  under  side, 
so  as  to  stand  out  prominent  from  the  plane  or  surface  of  the  metal.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  a  number  of  steel  blocks  or  puncheons  are  provided  of  di^rent 
sizes,  and  the  design  being  drawn  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  workman 
applies  the  inside  upon  tiic  heads  or  tops  of  these  blocks  directly  under  the 
lines  or  parts  of  the  figures ;  then  with  a  fine  hammer  striking  on  the  metal 
sustained  by  the  block,  the  metal  yields  and  the  block  makes  an  indenture  or 
cavity  on  tne  inside,  corresponding  to  which  there  is  a  prominence  on  the  out- 
side,  which  is  to  stand  for  tnat  part  of  the  figure,  and  by  successive  applications 
of  the  hammer  to  the  various  parts  of  the  design,  the  whole  figure  is  brought  out 
with  a  precision  and  effect  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  produce  by  such 
simple  means. 

ENGINE,  among  practical  men,  is  a  term  used  synonymously  with  maphiue ; 
but  some  eminent  wnters  on  Mechanics  affect  to  distinguish  it  as  designating 
more  complicated  structures  than  ordinary  machines,  notwithstanding  which 
discrimination,  these  same  writers  define  a  cannon,  which  consists  essentially 
of  only  one  piece  or  part,  as  an  engine  ;  and  a  jacquard  loom,  which  essentially 
consists  of  several  hundred  parts,  as  a  machine ! 

ENGRAVING.  The  art  of  producing  figures  or  designs  upon  metals, 
stone,  wood,  and  various  other  substances,  by  means  of  lines  cut  upon  the  sur- 
face. In  this  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  the  art  is  doubtless  of  very  great 
antiquity,  repeated  mention  being  made  in  Scripture  of  seals,  signets,  and  other 
works  of  the  graver  ;    but  the  word  usually  signifies  the  art  of  producing 
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designs  as  above  for  tlic  purpose  of  being  subsequently  printed  upon  paper, 
whiub  copies  are  also  called  engravings ;  and  in  this  sense  of  the  term  tne  art 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  or  practised  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  present  day  it  is  held  in  very  great  esteem,  and 
is  very  extensively  practised.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  according 
to  the  substances  upon  which  the  design  is  engraved,  which  is  generally  either 
metal  or  wood,  although  glass  and  other  substances  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed. Of  the  metals,  copper  has,  until  within  these  few  years,  been  almost 
exclusively  chosen  for  engraving,  on  account  of  its  ductility,  evenness  of  tex- 
ture, and  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  tints  which  may  be  produced  upon  it ; 
but  latterly,  steel  plates  have  been  very  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  although  the  engravings  thus  produced  are  perhaps  somewhat  inferior  in 
soilness  to  those  obtained  from  copper,  a  very  high  pitch  of  excellence  has 
been  attained,  and  in  point  of  durability  the  copper-plates  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  steel-plates.  Engraving  on  copper  is  performed  in  various  styles, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  line  engraving,  mezzotinto,  etching,  and  aquatinta. 

Line  Engraving  is  considered  as  the  highest  department  of  the  art,  and  is 
always  employed  in  the  illustration  of  historical  subjects.  In  this  style  of 
engraving  the  lines  are  all  cut  upon  the  copper  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  a  graver,  the  roughness  being  removed  by  a  triangular  steel  instiiiment 
called  a  scraper.  To  trace  the  design  upon  the  plate  (which  for  every  style  of 
engraving  should  be  of  the  best  copper  well  planished  and  burnished),  it  is 
usual  to  heat  the  plate  sufficiently  to  melt  white  wax,  with  which  it  must  be 
covered  equally  with  a  thin  film,  and  then  suffered  to  cool ;  the  drawing  is 
copied  in  outline  with  a  black  lead  pencil  on  paper,  which  is  then  laid  with  the 
pencilled  side  upon  the  wax,  and  the  back  rubbed  gently  with  a  burnisher, 
which  will  transfer  the  lead  to  the  wax.  The  design  is  then  traced  with  an 
etching  needle  through  the  wiix  on  the  copper,  when  on  wiping  it  clean  it  will 
exhibit  all  the  outlines  ready  for  the  engraver. 

Mezzotwto  Engraving  dinen  entirely  from  the  manner  above  described,  and 
is  chiefly  employed  for  portraits  and  imitations  of  Indian  ink  drawings.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — the  plate  is  prepared  by  scratching  it 
equally  in  every  direction  with  a  tool  callea  a  grounding  tool,  so  as  to  remove 
entirely  the  polish  from  the  surface,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  chaos  of 
intersections,  which,  if  covered  with  ink  and  printed,  would  present  a  perfectly 
black  impression  upon  the  paper.  To  transfer  the  design  to  be  scraped,  it  is 
usual  to  rub  the  rough  side  of  the  plate  with  a  rag  dipped  into  the  scrapings  of 
black  chalk,  or  to  smoke  it  with  a  burning  wax  taper,  as  in  the  process  of 
etchhig.  The  back  of  the  design  is  then  covered  with  a  mixture  of  powdered 
red  chalk  and  flake  white,  and  laid  on  the  plate,  and  the  outline  of  tne  design 
being  lightly  traced  with  a  blunt  point,  the  red  particles  at  the  back  are  thus 
transferred  to  the  black  ground  of  the  plate  in  the  form  of  a  corresponding 
outline ;  the  process  must  then  be  carried  on  with  a  scraper,  by  restoring  the 
plate  in  the  perfectly  light  parts  of  the  intended  print  to  a  smoom  surface,  from 
which  the  gradations  are  preserved  by  scraping  off  more  or  less  of  the  rough 
ground,  but  the  burnisher  is  necessary  to  polish  the  extreme  edges  of  drapery, 
Kc,  when  the  free  touch  of  the  brush  in  painting  represents  a  brilliant  spot  of 
light.  The  deepest  shades  are  sometimes  etched  and  corroded  by  aquafortis, 
and  so  blended  with  the  mezzotinto  ground  added  aflerwards,  that  there  is 
nothing  offensive  to  the  eye  in  the  combination.  Many  proofs  are  required  to 
ascertain  whether  the  scraping  approaches  the  desired  enect,  which  is  done  by 
touching  the  deficient  parts  with  white  or  black  chalk  on  one  of  the  proofs,  and 
then  endeavouring  to  make  the  plate  similar  by  further  scraping,  or  by  relay- 
ing the  ground  with  a  small  tool  made  for  this  particular  purpose,  where  too 
much  of  the  roughness  has  been  effaced. 

A  third  method  of  engraving  consists  in  corroding  the  various  lines  by 
means  of  aquafortis,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  plate  being  defended  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  by  being  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  a  composition  which 
resists  its  effects.  This  method  is  termed  etching,  and  is  employed  both  for 
preparing  the  outline  in  other  styles  of  engraving,  and  also  for  filling  in  and 
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completing  a  picture ;  and  the  prints  so  produced  resemble  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings. This  style  is  distinguished  for  the  inimitable  spirit  and  freedom  of  which 
it  admits.  The  first  stage  of  the  process  is  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  by 
covering  it  with  a  thin  even  film  of  the  composition  or  ground,  as  it  is  termed^ 
which  is  to  protect  it  from  the  acid.  This  ground  is  a  combination  of  asphaltum, 
gum  mastich,  and  virgin  wax,  melted  over  a  fire  in  an  iron  pot  A  piece  of 
this  ground  is  tied  on  a  piece  of  lustring  for  use,  and  another  piece  of  silk  ii 
made  into  a  dabber  by  tying  a  quantity  of  cotton  wool  in  it.  The  copper-plate, 
secured  at  one  comer  by  a  hand  vice,  is  to  be  held  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the 
silk  containing  the  ground  rubbed  over  until  every  part  is  covered  by  the  melted 
composition ;  and  before  it  cools,  the  silk  dabber  is  applied  in  all  directions, 
until  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  thinl)'  and  equally  varnished.  When  this  is 
completed,  several  lengths  of  wax  taper  twisted  together  arc  to  be  lighted,  and 
the  plate  being  held  in  the  left  hand  by  the  vice,  the  right  holding  the  wax 
taper,  is  to  be  waved  gently  to  and  fro  under  the  ground,  carefully  avoiding 
touching  it  with  the  wick,  yet  causing  the  fiame  to  spread  smoothly  over  the 
surface,  which  will  render  it  perfectly  black,  smooth,  and  shining  in  a  short 
time.  The  next  object  is  to  transfer  the  design  to  the  ground,  which  may  bo 
done  either  by  making  a  tracing  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  or  with  vermilion, 
upon  thin  paper,  and  applying  it  carefully  to  the  plate,  pass  the  plate  through  a 
rolling-press  ;  or  the  back  of  the  design  may  be  rubbed  with  red  chalk  and  fas- 
tened to  the  plate  at  the  corners,  and  the  outline  then  gone  carefully  over  with 
a  blunt  tracer.  The  outline  thus  prepared  is  then  gone  over  with  an  etching 
needle,  which  cuts  through  the  ground ;  but  particular  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  point  of  the  needle,  though  taper,  be  rounded,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  its  tearing  the  surface  of  the  copper,  which  would  prevent  the  progress  of  the 
point,  and  ruin  the  plate  when  bitten.  The  different  shades  and  tints  are  then 
worked  up  by  the  needle,  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed depending  entirely  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  artist.  When 
the  etching  is  completed,  the  edges  of  the  plate  are  surrounded  by  a  high 
border  of  wax,  so  well  secured  that  water  will  not  penetrate  between  it  and  the 
plate.  The  best  spirits  of  nitre  must  then  be  diluted  with  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter,  and  poured  upon  the 
plate.  In  a  short  time  numerous  small  air  bubbles  collect  over  every  line 
traced  by  the  needle  through  the  ground ;  these  bubbles  are  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  copper,  and  must  be  removed  with  a  feather.  When 
it  is  judged  that  the  lighter  tints  are  sufficiently  corroded,  the  acid  is  poured  off 
the  plate,  which  is  then  washed,  sufilered  to  dry,  and  the  light  parts  stopped 
out,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  covered  with  a  composition  of  turpentine,  varnish, 
and  lamp  black,  diluted  so  as  to  be  used  freely  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil ;  this 
prevents  the  aquafortis  from  touching  these  parts  again.  Afler  this  the  acid  is 
again  applied  until  the  next  depth  of  tmt  is  obtained,  which  parts  are  in  their  turn 
stopped  out ;  and  thus  the  process  continues,  alternately  biting  in  and  stopping 
out,  imtll  every  gradation  of  tint  is  obtained.  The  ground  is  then  removed  by 
covering  the  plate  with  olive  oil,  heating  it,  and  then  wiping  it  with  a  piece  of 
old  linen  dipped  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  efTectuall}'  removes  all  remaining 
dirt  If  upon  proving  the  plate,  any  part  should  be  found  not  sufficiently  cor- 
roded, it  must  be  rebitten,  which  is  effected  by  applying  the  ground  so  care- 
fully as  not  to  fill  in  the  lines,  but  merely  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  plate ; 
and  then  raising  a  border  of  wax  round  the  parts  to  be  rebitten,  apply  the  acid 
as  before.  When  the  operations  of  etching  and  rebiting  are  entirely  finished, 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  examine  the  plate  attentively,  and  improve 
it  with  the  graver  and  dry  point. 

The  last  style  of  copper-plate  engravine  which  we  shall  notice  is  the  aqua- 
tinta.  The  prints  from  an  aqua-tinted  plate  ^eatly  resemble  a  neatly-tinted 
Indian  ink  drawing.  This  effect  is  produced  by  covering  the  plate  with  a 
thin  coating  of  various  substances  finely  granulated,  which  defend  it  from 
the  acid  where  they  cover  it,  whilst  the  interstices  amongst  the  particles  or 
grains  are  corroded.  The  first  step  is  to  lay  an  etching  ground,  and  to  bite  in 
lightly  the  outline,  afler  which  the  plate  is  cleaned  and  polished  with  whiting. 
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previoufl  to  laying  tlie  grain.  The  best  mode  of  laying  the  grain  is  as  follows : 
common  resin,  gum  mastich,  or  Burgundy  pitch,  b  dissolved  in  highly  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  of  the  best  Quality  ;  each  of  these  substances  produce  a  different 
description  of  grain,  of  which  that  from  resin  is  the  coarsest ;  but  they  may  be 
mixed  in  such  proportions  as  the  artist  prefers,  who,  to  satisfy  himself  on  this 
point,  should  try  the  grain  of  each  proportion  on  useless  slips  oi  copper.  Having 
obtained  a  solution  to  his  mind,  it  must  remain  undisturbed  until  every  impure 
particle  has  subsided,  when  it  is  poured  upon  the  plate,  which  is  held  slightly 
slanting,  until  the  most  fluid  parts  run  oflE,  after  wnich  it  is  laid  to  dry,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  resin  granulates,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  surface.  The 
gram  being  thus  laid,  the  various  tints  arc  obtained  by  biting  in  and  stopping 
out,  as  in  etching. 

Another  style  of  engraving  has  been  introduced  within  these  few  years,  called 
machine  engraving  or  ruling^  m  which  the  lines  are  ruled  with  a  diamond  point 
on  an  etching  ground,  by  means  of  a  machine  invented  for  the  purpose  by  the 
celebrated  Lowrie.  Thb  machine  is  capable  of  producing  lines  straight  or 
waved,  and  either  parallel  or  converging  to  any  given  point,  as  also  parabolas, 
hyperbolas,  and  most  other  geometrical  curves  and  circles  varying  from  a  point 
to  a  five-feet  radius.  The  lines  thus  ruled  are  afterwards  bitten  in,  in  the  usual 
manner,  as  in  ordinary  etching.  This  style  is  now  universally  employed  for 
architectural  and  mechanical  subjectSi  as  also  for  putting  in  the  buildings  and 
skies  in  the  works  of  line  engravers. 

Steel  Engraving^  as  we  have  already  said,  is  extensively  employed  In  the 
illustration  of  works  of  which  very  large  editions  are  printed,  on  account  of  the 
durability  of  the  steel  plates,  which  is  so  great,  that  artists'  proofs  have 
sometimes  been  taken  aiter  20,000  impressions  have  been  thrown  o%  whereag 
a  copper-plate  will  generally  require  touching  after  1500  or  2000  impressions. 
But  before  steel  can  be  cut  by  the  graver  it  requires  to  be  softened,  by  depriving 
it  of  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  which  is  effected  by  imbedding  the  steel  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  on  all  sides  in  a  bed  of  pure  iron  filings,  contained  in  a 
cast  iron  box  with  a  well  closed  lid.  In  this  box  the  steel  is  to  be  exposed 
for  four  hours  to  a  white  heat,  after  which  it  is  to  be  suffered  to  cool  very 
slowly,  which  is  best  effected  by  shutting  off  all  access  of  air  to  the  furnace, 
and  covering  the  box  with  a  layer  of  fine  cinders  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven 
inches.  After  the  steel  plate  has  been  engraved,  (which  engraving  may  be  in 
any  of  the  stA'les  practised  on  copper,)  it  requires  to  be  hardened  or  reconverted 
into  steel,  which  is  effected  by  the  following  process :  a  suitable  quantity  of 
leather  is  reduced  to  charcoal,  by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  retort  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time ;  a  cast  iron  box,  whose  cavity  is  about  an  inch 
greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  steel  plate,  is  then  to  be  filled  with  this 
charcoal  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  being  covered  with  a  well-fitted  lid,  it 
is  to  be  exposed  to  a  heat  somewhat  above  a  red  heat,  until  all  the  volatile  or 
evaporable  parts  are  driven  off  from  the  charcoal.  The  lid  is  then  removed, 
and  the  plate  immersed  in  the  charcoal,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  surround  it  on  all  sides  with  a  stratum  of  uniform  thickness.  The  lid 
being  replaced,  the  box  must  remain  in  the  degree  of  heat  before  described, 
from  three  to  five  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  After 
remaining  in  the  fire  the  requisite  time,  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  box  and 
plunged  immediately  into  cold  water,  from  wnich  it  must  be  withdrawn  before 
the  hissing  noise  has  ceased ;  but  the  precise  point  for  this  cannot  be  explained 
in  words,  and  can  only  be  learned  by  actual  observation.  The  plate  is  then  to 
be  immediately  laid  over  a  fire,  unUl  its  temperature  is  raised  to  that  degree 
that  smoke  would  arise  upon  rubbing  the  surface  with  tallow,  when  it  must  be 
again  plunged  into  water,  where  it  remains  until  the  hissing  sound  becomes 
somewnat  weaker  than  before.  The  process  of  heating  and  cooling  is  then  to 
be  twice  repeated,  after  which,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  to  be  cleaned,  and 
the  temper  finally  reduced  by  heating  it  over  a  fire,  until  it  acquires  such  a 
shade  of  colour  as  denotes  that  the  steel  is  of  the  fit  quality  for  the  required 
purpose.  For  the  process  above  described  for  softening  and  then  rehardening 
fteel  plates,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Perkins,  it  constituting  an  important  branch 
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of  an  art  invented  by  that  gentleman,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Siderographia.      By  means  of  this  truly  wonderful  invention,  not  only  are  en- 
graved steel  plates  obtained,  whose  durability  is  unknown,  (since  Mr.  Perkins 
states  that  he  has  taken  500,000  impressions  from  one  plate,)  but  a  plate  being 
engraved,  otherplates  may  be  produced  from  it,  which  shall  be  fac  similes  of 
the  original.     Tne  method  by  which  this  astonishing  effect  is  obtained  is  as 
follows :    A  steel  plate  is  engraved  or  etched  in  the  usual  way  ;  it  is  then  har- 
dened.    A  cylinder  of  very  soft  steel,  of  from  two  to  three  inches  diameter,  is 
then  made  to  roll  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  surface  of  the  steel  plate, 
until  the  whole  of  the  impression  from  the  engraving  is  seen  on  the  cylinder  in 
relievo ;  after  this  cylinder  has  been  hardened,  it  is  made  to  roll  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a  copper  or  soft  steel  plate,  and  a  perfect  fac  simile  of  the  original 
is  produced  of  equal  sharpness.     Dut  not  only  is  perfect  identity  thus  obtamed, 
but  the  two  styles  of  worK,  viz.  copper-plate  printing  and  letter-press  may  be 
beautifully  combined,  by  means  of  the  process  of  transferring  and  retransferring. 
This  invention  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  forging  bank  notes,  as 
by  this  means  several  first  rate  artists  may  be  employed  at  one  time  to  produce 
portions  of  a  plate  in  detached  parts,  which  may  at^erwards  be  combined  and 
arranged  in  any  order  to  produce  a  single  plate,  and  before  the  note  could  be 
imitated  by  forgers  it  may  be  called  in  and  a  new  note  issued,  consisting  of  the 
same  parts  differently  arranged ;    the  principle,  also,  offers  various  other  modes 
of  defeating  attempts  at  imitation.     The  invention  has  accordingly  been  very 
extensively  patronized  by  the  banks  in  America  from  its  outset ;  and  at  the 

S resent  time  the  notes  of  most  of  the  provincial  banks  in  this  country  are  pro- 
uced  by  this  process,  some  of  them  presenting  the  most  beautiful  spechnens 
of  the  art  of  engraving  ever  witnessed.  The  bank  of  England,  however,  for 
reasons  which  are  variously  stated,  has  declined  availing  itself  of  the  advantages 
which  the  plan  holds  out,  and  after  going  to  an  expense  of  more  than  30,000/. 
in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  notes,  and  to  render  them  more 
difficult  of  imitation,  still  continues  to  issue  the  same  wretched  description  of  notes 
as  have  been  so  extensively  and  successfully  counterfeited  for  many  years  past. 
IVnod  Engravma  is  a  process  which  is  the  reverse  of  copper-plate  engraving, 
for  in  the  latter,  tne  incisions  made  in  the  metal  receive  the  ink  and  print  the 
design,  while  in  the  former,  the  raised  parts  form  the  design,  receive  the  ink, 
and  transfer  the  subject  to  the  paper.  Accordingly,  in  engraving  a  block  of 
wood,  the  subject  of  which  is  to  be  represented  by  black  lines,  all  those  parts  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  design,  which  are  not  drawn  upon,  are  entirely  cut 
away,  whilst  all  the  permanent  lines  of  the  drawing  are  left 
untouched  by  the  graver,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  profile 
sketch  of  a  face.  In  work  of  this  kind  it  is  obvious  that  the 
engraver  can  easily  produce  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  artist's 
drawing ;  in  fact,  his  manual  skill  only  is  exercised  to  leave 
the  lines  of  the  design  untouched,  by  carefully  cutting  away 
all  the  wood,  and  so  deep  that  no  other  part  of  the  block 
shall  take  the  printer's  ink  from  the  dabber  or  roller,  and 
that  the  paper  in  printing  shall  not  reach  the  sunken  parts. 
The  process  of  clearing  away  the  wood  without  damaging 
the  lines  of  the  drawing,  is,  of  course,  a  nice  operation ; 
nevertheless,  a  learner  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  months 
acquires  such  dexterity  with  his  little  tools,  that  he  cuts  away  nearly  as  fast  as 
he  can  move  his  hand  or  fingers.  Before,  however,  the  engraver  commences 
to  "clear  out"  his  work  he  "outlines  it,"  which  consists  in  carefully  running  a 
very  sharp  narrow-pointed  graver  along  both  sides  of  the  lines  of  the  drawing ; 
this  insures  more  accuracy  and  clearness  in  the  subsequent  operation,  and  to 
prevent  the  back  of  the  graver  ftom  injuring  the  lines  of  the  design,  the  engraver 
occasionally  in  difficult  parts  defends  the  lines  by  covering  them  with  a  thin 
piece  of  metal,  which  he  holds  down  upon  the  work  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
nand. 

A  much  easier,  and  therefore  cheaper  mode  of  engraving  on  wood,  is  to  make 
white  lines  on  a  black  ground,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  next  page. 
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In  thU  case  the  blook  of  wood  U  iuppomJ,  hi  lii  tha  former  case,  to  hsve  the 
profiU  drawn  upon  it,  but  instead  of  teavins  the  iirtut'*  linei  upon  the  wood,  he 
cuts  thein  away  alone,  leaving  the  te«t  of  the  wood  the  same  . 

true  plane  it  was  before.      The  latter,  therefore,  r 
ink,  and  delivers  it  upon  the  paper,  while  thei~    '" 


IT 


that  upon  copper  platea,  but  the  inking  is  difiere 

latter  case  the  ink  ia  rubbed  into  the  lines  or  inciaionB,  leaving  I 

the  surface  clean,  and  therefore  the  lines  only  of  the  copper  I 

plate  are  imprinted.      The  taste  of  a  wood  engraver  is  most  || 

exercised  iu  sollening  the  shadows  and  graduating  the  lights 

of  his  subject.  A  consideration  of  the  following  sketch  will  explain  to  the  readei 

the  principle  upon  which  the  engraver  works.     In  the  upper  figure  the  strung 

light  upon  the  top  of  it  is  produced  by  lirst  cutting 

down  in  mass  the  upper  surface  al  that  part,  by  shelving 

or  inclining  the  sides  to  the  cavity  made,  bo  (bat  when 

the  parallel  straight  lines  or  tint  is  cut,  their  eitreinities 

become  so  extremely  fine  and  tapering,  that  they  can 

scarcely  receive  or  deliver  an;  ink,  by  their  being  sunk 

below  the  plane  of  the  other  parts.    In  the  distance  it  v 

will  be  noticed  that  the  lines  are  very  near  together,  ^ 

to  give  the  effect  of  distance,  while  those  in  front  are 

oomparulively  wide  apart,  to  give  the  efiect  of  neaines*.     These  different  spaces 

are  produced  by  gravers  of  different  breadths  of  point     For  this  purpose  the 

engraver  provides  himself  with  six  or  eight  tinting  gravers,  which  he  niimben 

from  1  to  6  or  8,  uking  them  up  and  changing  them  in  his  work  as  the  subject 

requires.    In  the  ligure  underneath,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  strong  light  and  a  verj 

deep  shadow  are  brought  very  near  together,  but  without  offending  the  eye  by 

too  great  abruptness.     This  is  effected  by  continuing  the  white  lines  of  the 

light  part  by  lines  of  diminished  thickness  over  the  black  or  solid  part,  with  ■ 

fine  graver.     A  veiy  close  imitation  of  copper  engraving  may  be  made  upon 

wood,  so  as  to  have  great  force  and  clearness  in  some  kind  of  subjects,  hut  can 

only  be  afforded  by  the  engraver  when  he  is  duly  paid  for  the  great  extra  labour 

attending  iL  This  consists  in  crossing  the  lines  in  the  manner  shown  by  a  little 

bit  at  0,  in  the  bottom  comer  of  the  preceding  figure.     The  diamond-shaped 

pieces  ore  every  one  picked  out  by  the  graver,  and  these,  in  some  fine  wood 

engravings,  are  extremely  minute;  nevertheless,  die  lines,  however  fine,  are 

left  clear  and  unbroken.     To  show  the  freedom,  ease,  rapidity,  and  coiise<[ueut 

cheapness  with  which  white  lines  may  be  executed 

upon  a  black  groimd,   we  have  added  the  annexed 

illuitraled   cut,   which  was  executed   h^  an  expert  I 

engraver  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes.     The  ■ 

wood  made  use  of  is  mostly  box,  the  best  of  which  . 

comes   from   Turkey.     The   tree   is   cut   into   slices' 

transversely  (o  the  grain,  and  then  rendered  to  a  true 

plane  and  smoothed.     On  this  fine  compact  surface 

the  subject  is  drawn,  either  with  black  lead  pencil  or 

with  Indian  ink;  hut  the  latter  ia  preferable  (except  far 

works  of  high  finish),  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  effaced 

during  the  process  of  engraving.  The  art  of  engraving 

on  wood  ii  coeval  with  the  art  of  printing,  in  Europe, 

the  earliest  books  being  printed  from  wooden  hloel^  each  block  comprising  a 

page,  as  is  the  method  at  the  present  day  in  China,  in  which  counirv  the  art, 

It  is  said,  has  been  practised  so  far  back  as  the  christian  era.    After  flourishing 

for  a  time  in  Europe,  the  art  seems  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  from  which  It 

was  first  rescued  in  England  by  the  celebrated  Bewick,  since  whose  time  tt  hai 

risen  gradually  in  repute  and  eminence,  and  now  occupies  a  respectable  station 

tmongst  the  one  arts.     The  superior  utility  of  wood  engraving  consists  in  the 

gt«at  durability  of  the  blocks,  but  more  especially  in  the  peculiar  advantage  it 
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poMesses  of  ranging  with  type,  and  being  printed  with  it ;  which  rend«n  it 
particularly  adapted  for  the  illustration  of  raatnematical  and  mechanical  subjecti, 
as  the  necessary  diagrams  and  figures  can  be  introduced  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  press,  wherever  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject 
The  blocks  may  likewise  be  stereotyped  along  with  the  type,  as  is  now  veiy 
generally  practised  with  standard  works. 

ENTABLATURE,  in  Architecture,  is  that  part  of  an  order  of  a  column 
over  the  capital;  and  comprehends  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  author  of  The  New  Practical  Builder^  says,  **  In  buildings  upon 
magnificent  scales,  projections,  similar  to  the  entablatures  just  mentioned,  are 
parried  round  the  edifices,  and,  where  the  expenses  are  limited,  along  the  front 
only  :  these  projections  are  also  termed  entablaturei,**  In  this  sense  the  term 
is  applied  by  engineers  to  similar  parts  of  the  framing  of  machinery  wherein 
architectural  designs  are  introduced. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  Geometry,  a  curve  generated  by  a  point  in  one  cirde, 
which  revolves  about  the  circumference  of  another  circle.  They  are  distin- 
euished  into  exterior  and  interior  epicycloids.  An  exterior  epicycloid  is  formed 
by  revolution  of  a  generating  circle  upon  the  convexity  of  the  quiescent  circle ; 
and  an  interior  epicycloid  is  formed  by  its  revolution  along  the  concavity  of  the 

auiescent  circle.  A  curious  property  of  the  latter  description  of  epicycloid  is, 
lat  when  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  is  e<jual  to  the  radius  of  the 
quiescent  circle,  the  epicycloid  described  is  a  right  hne  equal  and  coincident 
with  the  diameter  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Leeds,  applied  this  property 
to  obtain  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  fly-wheel  uf  a  steam  engine  directly  from 
the  piston  rod,  without  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  rod.  Epicycloids  have 
been  recommended  by  many  eminent  mathematicians  as  the  best  curve  for  the 
teeth  of  wheels ;  but  in  practice  they  are  usually  formed  of  circular  arcs,  as 
these  work  very  well,  ana  are  easier  of  construction. 

EQUATION,  in  Algebra,  is  an  expression  in  which  two  quantities,  differently 
represented,  are  put  equal  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  sign  =  placed  between 
them,  as  3  ab=d. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  Mechanics,  signifies  an  equality  of  forces  in  opposite 
directions,  whereby  the  body  remains  at  rest,  or  in  equilibrio ;  in  which  state 
the  least  additional  force  being  applied  on  either  side,  motion  will  ensue. 

EQUIVALENTS,  Chemical.  A  terra  happily  introduced  into  chemistry 
by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  express  the  system  of  definite  ratios  in  which  the  corpus- 
cular objects  of  this  science  combine,  referred  to  a  common  standard  of  unity. 
The  two  grand  laws  of  chemical  combination  are,  1st,  The  general  reciproci^ 
of  the  saturating  proportions ;  and  2d,  The  definite  proportions  in  which  bodies 
combine;  and  if  any  substances  are  capable  of  combining  in  more  than  one 
proportion,  such  combinations  are  always  multiples,  or  submultiples  of  one  of  the 

Eroportions.  The  first  of  these  laws  was  discovered  by  Richter,  in  1 792,  who 
iferred  it  from  the  remarkable  and  well  established  fact  that  two  neutral  salts, 
in  mutually  decomposing  each  other,  give  birth  to  two  new  saline  compounds, 
always  perfectly  neutral.  Thus  sulphate  of  soda  being  added  to  muriate  of 
lime,  will  produce  perfectly  neutral  sulphate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda. 
From  this  he  concluded  that  the  quantities  of  two  alkaline  bases  adequate  to 
neutralize  equal  weiehts  of  any  one  acid,  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of 
the  same  bases  requisite  to  neutralize  every  other  acid.  For  example  :  6  parts 
of  potash,  or  4  of  soda,  neutralize  5  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  4.4  of  potash  neu- 
tralize 5  of  nitric  acid.  Therefore  to  find  the  quantity  of  soda  equivalent 
to  the  saturation  of  this  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  we  need  not  make  any  experi- 
ment, but  merely  compute  it  by  the  proportional  rule  of  Richter.  Thua-HM 
6  :  4.4  : :  2.93,  the  weight  of  soda  required  to  saturate  5  parts  of  nitric  acid  ; 
and  this  proportion  of  6  to  4,  or  3  to  2,  will  pervade  all  the  possible  saline 
combinations  of  these  bases,  so  that  it  will  require  only  two  parts  of  soda  to 
saturate  as  great  a  quantity  of  any  acid  as  could  be  saturated  by  three  parts  of 
potash.  The  doctrine  that  bodies  combine  chemically  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions, was  first  promulgated  by  Dr.  Hiffgins,  in  his  Comparaiwe  View  ofthM 
FhlqffkHe  and  AnHphloffiiUe  Theory^  published  in  1789.     This  doctrine  was 
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•tibsequenily  maintained  by  Mr.  Dalton,  in  his  New  Syttem  of  Chemical  Philotoplw, 
first  framed  about  the  year  1803,  and  published  in  1808.  In  this  work  Afr. 
Dalton  fully  establishes  the  proposition  that  bodies  do  not  combine  in  all  pro- 
portions, as  Berthollet  maintained,  but  that  the  different  compoimds  of  the  same 
principles  proceed  in  successive  proportions,  each  a  multiple  of  the  first.  Thif 
proposition  has  been  further  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  researches  and 
reasonings  of  the  most  eminent  chemical  philosophers,  and  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  true.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Phihtophical  Trcmtactiont,  appeared 
Dr.  Wollaston's  descriution  of  his  scale  of  chemical  equivalents ;  an  invention 
which  has  contributed  more  to  facilitate  the  general  study  and  practice  of 
chemistry,  than  any  other  invention  of  man.  This  singularly  useful  con- 
trivance consists  of  a  flat  ruler,  about  2  inches  wide  and  1 8  inches  long,  on 
which  a  list  of  substances  are  arranged  on  one  or  other  side  of  a  logarithmic 
line  of  numbers,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weights,  and  at  such  distances 
from  each  other  that  the  series  of  numbers  placed  on  a  sliding  scale  can  at 
pleasure  be  moved,  so  that  any  number  expressing  the  weight  of  a  compound 
may  be  brought  to  correspond  with  the  place  of  that  compound  in  the  adjacent 
column.  The  arrangement  is  then  such,  that  the  weight  of  any  ingredient  in 
its  composition,  of  any  reaeent  to  be  employed,  or  precipitate  that  might  be 
obtained  in  its  analysis,  will  be  found  opposite  the  pomt  at  which  its  respective 
name  is  placed.  For  example : — If  the  slider  be  drawn  upwards  till  100  cor- 
responds with  muriate  of  soda,  the  scale  will  then  show  how  much  of  each 
substance  contained  in  the  table  is  equivalent  to  100  of  common  salt  It 
•hows  with  regard  to  the  difierent  views  of  this  salt,  that  it  contains  46.6  dry 
muriatic  acid,  and  53.4  of  soda,  or  39.8  sodium,  and  13.6  oxygen ;  or  if  viewed 
as  chloride  of  sodium,  that  it  contains  60.2  of  chlorine,  and  39.8  sodium. 
With  respect  to  reagents,  it  may  be  seen  that  283  nitrate  of  lead,  containing 
191  of  litharge,  employed  to  separate  the  muriatic  acid,  would  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate of  237  muriate  of  lead ;  and  that  there  would  then  remain  in  solution 
nearly  146  nitrate  of  soda.  These,  and  many  more  such  answers,  appear  at 
once  by  bare  inspection,  as  soon  as  the  weignt  of  any  substance  intended  for 
examination  is  made  by  motion  of  the  slider  to  correspond  with  its  place  in  the 
adjacent  column.  Dr.  Wollaston  took,  as  his  standard  or  unity,  oxygen,  from 
its  almost  tmiversal  relation  to  chemical  matter,  and  determined  the  equivalent! 
of  other  substances  by  their  relation  to  this  standard.  Sir  H.  Davy  proposed 
as  unity,  hydrogen,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  substances,  and  which, 
therefore,  seems  preferable  as  the  oasis  of  the  scale,  since  the  equivalents  of 
all  other  substances  must  necessarily  be  expressed  in  all  numbers  without  frac- 
tions ;  and  this  scale  has,  accordingly,  been  extensively  adopted. 

ERMINE.  A  fine  description  of  fur,  obtained  frt>m  the  skin  of  an  animal 
of  the  same  name. 

ESSENCES.  Several  of  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  called  essence!  by 
the  perfumers. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  (called  also  volatile  and  ethereal,)  ure  distinguished 
fit>m  fixed  or  fat  oils,  firom  the  circumstance  of  their  rising  in  distillation  at 
temperatures  below  that  of  320^  Fahr.  by  themselves.  They  are  mostly 
obtamed  from  odoriferous  vegetable  substances,  although  some  of  the  principles 
are  found  in  animal  matter.  In  different  vegetabks  these  oils  are  found 
variously  lodged, — sometimes  in  the  bark,  as  in  cinnamon ;  sometimes  -in  the 
root,  as  in  the  plant  that  fields  the  true  camphor ;  sometimes  in  the  wood,  as 
in  the  cedar ;  sometimes  m  the  leaves,  as  in  mint,  balm,  &c. ;  sometimes  in  the 
flowers,  as  in  the  carnation  and  rose ;  sometimes  in  the  rind,  as  in  the  onmge 
and  lemon ;  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  in  the  seeds  or  firuit.  The 
plants  should  be  collects  at  the  time  their  scents  are  the  most  powerful,  and 
in  most  instances  it  is  preferable  to  dr^  them  previous  to  distillation,  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  acid  juices  of  the  sap  of  the  plant,  which,  by  enabling  the  water 
with  which  they  are  distilled  to  dissolve  more  of  the  oil  tlum  it  otherwise  woul^ 
would  diminish  the  produce.  The  drying  of  the  plants  should,  if  possible,  be 
in  the  sunshine,  but  where  this  is  not  practicable,  it  should  be  effected  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  a  kiln.     Woods  must  be  reduced  to  shavings ;  barks,  and  similar 
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•ubstances,  to  a  gross  powder ;  and  these  in  general  require  to  be  soaked 
for  some  days  before  they  are  distilled,  in  water  sharpened  with  salt,  or  a 
little  muriatic  acid.  The  still,  if  of  copper,  should  be  well  tinned  inside,  and 
have  a  low  head,  that  the  oil  may  not  have  to  rise  high.  The  old  alembic 
answers  well,  with  the  simple  mode  therein  adopted  of  condensing  at  the  capital 
or  head,  either  by  a  small  reservoir  of  water  fixed  thereon,  or  by  enveloping 
the  head  with  flannel,  and  allowing  water  to  drip  upon  it  No  more  water 
should  be  added  than  is  necessary  to  hring  over  the  oil,  and  prevent  the  matter 
from  burning  in  the  still ;  hence,  the  goods  should  be  first  floated  with  water, 
and  then  more  added  by  weight  or  measure,  to  determine  the  necessary  quantity. 
In  goods  that  yield  their  oil  easily,  about  six  times  their  weight  is  sufficient; 
but  in  others  which  yield  their  oils  with  difficulty,  as  the  woods,  about  ten  times 
their  weight  must  be  added.  The  distillation  is  conducted  with  a  quick  fire, 
until  the  quantity  of  water  that  was  added  is  come  over ;  and  if  the  last  portions 
bring  over  any  oil  with  them,  the  fire  is  slackened,  and  the  distilled  water 
returned  into  the  still,  and  brought  over  a  second  time ;  sometimes  it  is  found 
necessary  to  distil  it  a  third  time.  As  some  oils  congeal  at  a  low  temperature, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  condenser  be  not  kept  so  cold  as  to  produce  that 
efiect,  but  at  that  temperature  by  which  the  oils  would  presence  their  liquid 
form,  in  order  that  they  may  flow  out  into  a  receiver.  And  as  it  is  difficult  to 
clean  out  the  convoluted  worms  of  ordinary  condensors,  those  with  straight  or 
zigzag  tubes  are  preferable  where  more  than  one  kind  of  oil  is  made,  otherwise 
the  odour  of  one  would  be  mixed  with  another.  The  quantity  of  oil  which 
comes  over  being  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  water,  it  is 
proper  to  have  a  receiver  that  will  allow  the  water  to  run  off  into  another 
vessel,  while  it  retains  the  oil.  The  water  used  in  a  previous  distillation  may 
be  advantageously  used  in  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  distillation,  to  save 
that  portion  of  the  oil  which  always  combines  with  fresh  water.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  by  frequent  cohobation,  the  water  acquires  acid  properties, 
and  then  takes  up  a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  and  diminishes  the  produce. 
Roses  should  be  dintilled  with  their  green  flower  cups,  and  be  torn  open  with 
the  nails,  as  the  liquid  or  scented  oil  is  lodged  in  a  cell  at  the  claw  of  each 

Setal.     By  adding  a  little  muriatic  acid  to  Uie  water,  and  digesting  for  a  few 
ays,  the  produce  is  doubled.     The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  requires 
particular  treatment,  and  the  distillation  should  be  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
to  prevent  the  deleterious  efiects  of  its  vapours,  which  cause  severe  head-ache 
ana  fainting  to  all  persons  within  its  influence.   The  usual  process  consists  first 
in  pressing  the  almonds,  to  separate  the  fixed  oil,  and  then  grinding  the  resulting 
oil  cake  to  a  coarse  powder.     Thirty  pounds  of  this  powder  is  then  to  be  dis- 
tilled with  eight  gallons  of  water,  until  the  whole  is  come  over,  when  there  will 
be  found  floating  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  essential  oil ;  this  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  then  as  much  scut  as  the  water  will  dissolve  is  to  be  added  to  it, 
and  about  a  gallon  of  this  being  distilled,  a  further  produce  of  four  or  five 
ounces  of  the  essential  oil  will  result  therefrom.      The  essential  oil   of  tur- 
pentine, called  also  spirit  of  turpentine,  is  prepared  by  distilling  turpentine  in 
iron  stills  with  a  condensing  apparatus,  until  the  drops  of  oil  begin  to  grow 
coloured.      One  hundred-weight  of  turpentine  yields  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pounds  of  oil ;  the  product  is  found  to  be  gpreater  in  proportion  to  the  slowness 
of  the  operation,     r  or  medical  purposes  the  turpentine  is  cither  distilled  with 
water,  or  rectified  with  it,  but  as  a  portion  of  water  thus  combines  with  it,  it  is 
not  adapted  to  painters'  use.    The  essential  oils  of  aniseed,  camomile,  caraway, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves,   dill,  juniper  berries,  mint,  nutmegs,  penny-royal, 
peppermint,  rue,  sassafras,  savine,  and  wormwood,  are  used  in  medicine  as 
carminatives  and  stimulants.      Those  of  aniseed,  caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  juniper,  and  pepper,  are  used  in  compounding  tiie  cordial  waters  of 
the  spirit  dealers.     A  third  class,  as  those  of^balm,  citron  flowers,  lavender, 
orange  flowers,  roses,  rosemary,  sandal,  thyme,  are  used  to  scent  and  flavour 

Sirits  of  wine,  to  make  what  are  called  toilet  waters,  as  eau  de  Cologne, 
ungary  water,  &c.  which  are  employed  as  cordials.     The  essential  oils  of 
balm,  calamus  aromaticus,  camomile  flowers,  caraway  seeds,  hyssop,  lavender 
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flowers,  marjoram,  milfoil,  parsley,  rosemary,  sage,  sassafras,  thyme,  are  used 
to  scent  soaps. 

ETHER.     See  Mthek. 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained 
in  atmospheric  air,  or,  indeed,  in  any  ^as  in  which  it  is  not  intimately  com- 
bined, is  named  eudiometry,  and  the  mstrament  by  which  it  is  performed  is 
named  the  eudiometer.  There  are  two  modes  of  effecting  this ;  either  by  pre- 
senting to  the  oxygen  any  substance  having  a  strone  affinity  for  oxygen,  or  by 
exploding  it  with  hydrogen  in  a  strong  glass  vessel  by  means  of  the  electric 

rk,  and  in  either  case  estimating  the  quantity  by  the  decrease  in  the  bulk  of 
gas.     In  the  first  method,  the  substances  usually  employed  to  absorb  the 
oxygen,  are  either  phosphorus,  sulphuret  of  potash,  or  nitrous  gas,  which 
latter  substance,  when  used  according  to  the  directions  of  M.  Oay  Lussac, 
seems  preferable  to  any  other ;  these  directions  are  as  follows : — Take  a  very 
wide  tube  or  tumbler,  for  example,  invert  it  in  water,  and  having  introduced 
into  it  100  parts  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  pass  into  it  100  parts  of  nitrous 
gas.     There  is  instantly  exhibited  a  red  vapour,  which  is  nitrous  acid  gas,  and 
which  being  very  soluble  in  water,  disappears  speedily  without  afi:itation,  and 
after  a  minute  at  most  the  absorption  is  complete ;  then  transfer  uie  residuum 
into  a  graduated  tube,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  absorption  is  almost 
uniformly  84  parts,  provided  atmospheric  air  was  used ;  and  as  nitrous  acid 
(the  resulting  compound)  consists  of  three  volumes  of  nitrous  gas  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  one-fourth  of  the  absorption,  equal  21  parts,  indicates  the 
quantity  per  cent  of  oxygen.     M.  Gay  Lussac  shows  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, the  accuracy  of  the  above  process  in  varied  circumstances.    There  is 
this  great  advantage  attending  it ;  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  being 
estimated  by  an   absorption   four  times  greater  than  its  own   volume,   the 
errors  of  experiment  are  reduced  to  one-fourth.     The  analysis  of  combustible 
gases,  and  the  supporters  of  combustion,  reciprocally  by  explosion  with  the 
electric  spark,  furnishes,  when  it  can  be  applied,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
■needy  methods  of  chemical  research ;  but  is  attended  with  some  danger,  from 
tne  liability  of  the  tube  to  burst,  if  a  close  tube  is  used,  or  with  a  risk  of  failure 
from  the  ejection  of  the  mercury  when  the  tube  is  merely  sealed  by  that  fluid. 
This  has  given  rise  to  several  modifications  of  the  apparatus,  most  of  which  are 
somewhat  complex  and  costly;  but  that  invented  by  Dr.Ure,and  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  is  at  once  simple,  cheap,  and 
effective.     It  consists  of  a  e\taa  syphon,  having  an  interior  diameter  of  from 
two-tenths  to  four-tenths  of  an  incli.     Its  legs  are  nearly  of  an  equal  length, 
each  being  from  six  to  nine  inches  long.  One  end  is  open  and  slightly  funnelled ; 
the  other  end  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  has  inserted  near  it  by  the  blow-pipe 
two  platina  wires.  The  outer  end  of  one  wire  is  incurvated  across,  so  as  neany 
to  touch  the  open  end  of  the  tube ;    the  outer  end  of  the  other  wire  is  formed 
into  a  small  hook,  to  allow  a  little  spherical  button  to  be  attached  to  it  when 
the  electric  spark  b  to  be  transmitted.    To  use  it,  the  whole  sjrphon  must  be 
filled  with  water  or  mercury,  then  plunge  the  open  leg  into  a  pneumatic  trough, 
and  introduce  into  it  any  convenient  quantity  of  the  gases  from  a  glass  measure 
tube,  containing  them  previously  mixed  in  determinate  proportions.     Then, 
applying  a  finder  to  the  orifice  of  the  syphon,  remove  it  from  the  trough, 
and  transfer  tne  gases  into   the   sealed  leg,   by  holding  the  syphon    Teg 
uppermost     Then  bring  the  mercury  to  a  level  in  both  tubes,  by  addine  or 
displacing  a  portion,  and  note  carefully  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  sealed  leg,  which 
should  be  graduated  to  one  hundredth  parts  of  a  cubic  inch.      Then  appljring 
again  the  lore  finger  to  the  orifice,  so  as  also  to  touch  the  end  of  the  platina 
wire,  bring  the  pendant  ball  or  button  to  the  electric  machine,  and  transmit  the 
spark.     After  the  explosion,  on  e^adually  sliding  the  finger  to  one  side,  and 
admitting  the  air,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  sealed  leg  more  or  less  above  that 
in  the  other ;   then  pour  in  mercury  till  the  equilibrium  be  restored,  and  read 
off,  as  before,  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  gas,  and  the  difference  of  the  two 
▼olumes  will  denote  the   trae  quantity  of  oxyeen,  without  requiring  any 
reduction  or  allowances.    So  perfectly  is  the  shock  of  the  explosion  deadened 
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hj  the  cUtticity  of  tbe  >ir  coDGned  between  the  finger  and  the  *nrf«M  of  the 
mercury  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  that  nothing  but  a  ilight  piuh  or  preaiure 
at  the  tip  of  the  finger  »  felt,  even  when  the  included  goi  is  in  conuderable 
quBUtiW  and  of  a  highly  eiptoaive  nature ;  aud  the  projectiun  of  the  mercwy 
or  diiplacement  of  the  gas  ii  obTiously  impoeuble. 

EVAPORATION.  A  term  generally  used  to  signify  the  diuipation  of  the 
Tolatile  patta  of  a  compound  body,  whether  cauied  by  the  action  of  the  ntn 
and  atmosphere,  or  by  artificial  mennB  ;  alttiough  aonie  authon  reatricl  the  uM 
of  the  word  to  the  former  cue,  and  employ  the  term  vaporization  in  the  latter. 
A  diatinctioD  ia  likeviae  drawn  in  the  cose  where  the  volatile  part*  are  the 
object*  of  the  proceu,  which  ii  then  termed  distillation  ;  but  the  nxed  parte,  or 
the  rceiduum,  are  the  products  loiight  by  evaporation.  The  veuel*  are 
accordingly  different,  evaporation  being  commonly  carried  on  in  open  thallow 
veMeb,  and  diidllalion  in  vessels  nearly  closed  from  the  externa)  air.  The 
degree  of  heat  mult  be  duly  regulated  in  evaporation.  When  the  fixed  and 
more  volatLe  matters  do  not  differ  greatly  in  their  tendency  to  &y  o^  the  beat 
miiat  be  very  carefully  adjusted  ;  but  In  other  cases  this  is  leu  neceuary,  Aa 
evaporation  consists  in  the  assumption  of  the  elastic  form,  its  rapidity  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  tb* 
atmoaphere ;  a  current  of  nlr  is  likewise  of  service  in  this  process  Dr.  Ure,  in 
hia  CAemieoJ  i^icliormr^,  mentions  the  following  method  of  evaporating  liquol% 
as  being  practised  in  some  large  alum  manufactories.  A  water>taght  stone 
eiitertt,  about  three  or  four  feel  bruad,  two  feet  deep,  and  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  long,  is  covered  over  by  a  low  brick  arch.  At  one  extremity  of  this  tunnd 
a  grate  is  built,  and  at  the  other  a  loft;  chimney.  When  the  cistern  ia  filled, 
and  a  strong  fire  kindled  in  the  rcverberHlory  grate,  the  flame  and  hot  air 
•weep  along  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  raise  the  lemperatiiTe  of  the  uppermost 
stratum  almost  instantly  to  near  the  boiling  point,  and  draw  it  off*  in  vapour. 
The  Doctor  observes,  that  the  great  extent,  rapidity,  and  economy  of  this 
|iraeeas  recommend  it  to  general  adoption  on  a  large  scale. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  novel  mode  of 
forming  steam  of  very  high  pressure,  by  cunfining  the  water  under  mechanical 
preMure,  in  a  boiler  properly  constructed  for  (he  purpose  and  intensely  heated; 


and  subsequently  he  ohtuned  another  patent  for  an  adaptatiun  of  that  appa- 
ratus lor  the  evaporating  of  water  and  other  fluids.  For  this  purpose  the 
high  pressure  steam  is  prcJMted  ftom  the  generator  through  pipes  which 
tirculata  through  the  evaporating  pans  or  boilers;  and  such  an  anriuigeinent  i« 
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made,  that  the  water  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  returned 
into  the  generator  by  means  of  valves  and  a  force  pump,  the  steam  or  water 
being  always  under  mechanical  pressure.  The  preceding  engravings  give 
a  sectional  elevation  and  a  plan,  and  the  same  letters  of  reference  apply  to 
similar  parts  in  each  figure,  a  is  the  generator ;  b  the  forcing  pump ;  e  a  pipe 
opening  into,  and  projecting  from  the  upper  part  of  the  generator  at  d,  and 
opening  to,  and  projected  from  the  lower  part  of  it,  opposite  to  e  ;  /  is  a  pipe 
leading  from  the  pipe  c  to  the  forcing  pump ;  ^  is  a  valve  ;  h  a  vessel,  containing 
the  liquid  to  be  boiled  or  evaporated ;  and  7'  a  safety  valve.  At  /,  in  the  plan, 
is  a  valve  opening  into  the  generator ;  it  is  not  seen  in  Fig.  1,  but  is  in  a  line 
with  the  part  marked  e  in  that  figure.     When  steam  is  admitted  from  the 

generator  mto  the  pipe  c  c,  it  becomes  condensed  in  heating  the  surrounding 
uid  in  the  vessel  A,  and  collects  in  the  form  of  water  at  the  valve  g.  Upon 
raising  the  handle  of  the  forcing  pump,  the  valve  g  opens,  and  the  water  nils 
that  portion  of  the  pipe  marked  /,  between  the  pump  and  the  valve  g,  the 
pessure  in  the  generator  keeping  the  valve  at  the  openmg  /  shut  When  the 
nandle  of  the  force  pump  is  depressed,  the  valve  g  shuts,  and  the  water  being 
prevented,  in  consequence,  from  retuiiiing  into  the  pipe  e,  necessarily  forces 
open  the  valve  at  /,  and  is  returned  into  the  generator ;  and  this  operation  is  of 
course  successively  repeated  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  pump. 

Messrs.  Beale  and  rorter's  patent  method  of  applying  heat  for  the  purposes 
of  evaporation,  consists  in  the  use  of  various  fluids  as  media  for  the  communi- 
cation of  heat,  which  rise  in  vapour  or  boil  at  different  degrees  of  temperature; 
so  that  one  substance  may  be  chosen  as  proper  for  one  process,  and  another 
substance  or  combination  of  substances  may  be  employed  as  more  suitable  for 
other  processes,  the  nature  of  these  substances  bein^  such  that,  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  each  will  indicate  a  Known  and  unvarying  degree 
of  heat  at  its  boiling  point,  which  may  be  communicated  to  any  substance 
exposed  to  its  action.  Amongst  the  numerous  substances  suitable  for  heating 
media,  are  the  following:  Spirits  of  turpentine,  which  boils  at  31 60  Fahr.,  and 
naphtha,  which  boils  at  400<)  Fahr.;  and  oy  distilling  coal  tar,  and  collecting  the 
products  at  different  periods,  various  other  bodies  are  obtained,  which  will 
furnish  different  degrees  of  heat  ranging  between  400o  and  700o  Fahr.  By 
this  arrangement  it  was  expected  that  the  maximum  degree  of  heat  would  be 
always  and  altogether  independent  of  accident  or  want  of  skill,  so  that  no 
injury  from  bummg  could  possibly  arise,  except  through  the  employment  of  an 
improper  medium,  which,  as  fluids  may  be  cnosen  whose  boilingpoints  vary 
between  the  ran^e  of  20CK>  and  700o  Fahr.,  need  never  occur.  The  mode  of 
applying  this  prmciple  to  boiling  or  distilling,  is,  by  using  a  double  vessel, 
having  one  part  placed  within  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  intermediate 
space.  Into  this  space  the  substance  intended  to  form  the  medium  must  be 
introduced,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  iheJUU  bottom  of  the  outer  vessel,  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  secure  it  nrom  injury  by  means  of  the  fire.  When  this 
fluid  is  made  to  boil,  it  will  give  off"  vapour  of  the  same  temperature,  which,  as 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  inner  vessel,  will  part  with  its  heat 
thereto,  and,  resuming  the  fluid  form,  will  fall  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
to  be  again  vaporized ;  and  so  on,  in  a  constant  alternation  of  evaporation  and 
condensation.  To  keep  up  a  communication  between  the  fluid  meaium  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  avoid  thereby  all  tendency  to  rupture  or  explosion,  a  tube,  open 
at  both  ends,  is  introduced  mto  the  intermediate  space  between  the  vessels. 
Should  there  be  gross  mismanagement  of  the  fire,  some  portion  of  the  vapour 
would  be  forced  up  this  tube ;  it  is  therefore  made  to  pass  through  a  condenser, 
the  action  of  which  will  return  the  fluid  to  the  double  vessel,  so  that  little  or  no 
waste  of  the  fluid  medium  will  be  sustained.  This  mode  of  evaporating  has, 
we  understand,  been  applied  with  great  advantage  in  the  refining  of  sugar, — a 
substance  so  liable  to  injury  from  an  excess  of  heat,  that  the  most  complex  and 
expensive  plans  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  Duming. 
The  plan  has  likewise  been  successfully  adopted  in  several  uirge  medicinal 
laboratories,  and  is  equally  valuable  to  distillers,  dyers,  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  process  in  the  arts  where  a  steady  uniform  temperature  is  of  importanee. 
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TliG  diagram  here  ^iven  will  show  the  gr«at  limplici^  of  tlie  plun 
cliance  tliere  ii  o(  injury  to  the  apparatiu  from  ihe  &e,  m  it 
only  witb  a  lurCace  always  protected 
by  a  fluid  which  rapidly  abiorbs  and 
carrica  ofl"  the  caloric.  The  engraving 
represents  the  apparatus  as  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  sugar  cefining,  a  the 
evaporating  pan ;  b  b  the  outer  pan, 
containing  r,  the  fluid  medium,  repre- 
wtited  by  dotted  lines,  and  which,  for  i 
the  puritoses  here  described,  is  a 
modified  product,  by  distillation  of 
coal  tar,  which  funiishes  vapour  at  the 
fixed  degree  of  350°  Fahr.  d  the 
breathing  pH>e,  which,  in  the  event  of 
injudicious  iiring,  will  serve  as  an  out- 
let and  condenser  for  such  portion  of 
the  vapour  as  may  not  otherwise  he 
condensed  hy  the  comparatively  cold 

surface  of  the  evaporatiiip ~  .  -  -- 

Air,  it  is  wdl  known,  n 
water  are  evaporated  by  the  process  of  nature,  even  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  wherever  a  large  surface  is  exposed  to  the  aclion  of  the  air.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  Mr.Cleland  has  contrived  a  new  and  singularly  eleguit 
method  of  evaporating  the  aqueous  parts  of  syrups  and  saline  solutions.  The 
principle  of  the  invention  consists  in  continually  exposing  a  thin  film  (if  the 
expression  may  te  allowed)  of  the  liquid  to  the  joint  aclion  of  heal  and  air,  sod 
by  that  means  effecting  a  rapid  evaporation.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  con- 
voluted worm  of  great  length,  heated  by  steam  in  the  interior,  which  is  made 
to  revolve  horizontally  upon  its  axi  pardj  immersed  in  the  liquid  under 
evaporation   which  is  thereby  constantly  taken  up  by  it  in  the  thinnest  possibiB 


stratum ;  and  being  in  contact  nilh  the  hot  surface  of  Ihe  metal,  the  aqueou* 
portion  of  the  matter  is  quickly  formed  into  steam,  and  carried  off  by  the  sur- 
rounding air.  a  is  the  boiler  or  vessel  affording  steam,  which  may  therefore  be 
imagined  as  set  over  a  furnace;  A  is  a  shallow  vessel,  containing  the  syrup  to 
be  concentrated,  and  so  placed  upon  the  boiler  as  to  form  the  top  or  cover  to  it ; 
c  e  is  ths  worm,  supported  by  itaji  upon  an  axis  d  d,  which  has  a  cavity  at 
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each  end  communicating  with  the  wonn.  One  end  of  d  is  supported  in  a 
ntuffine-box  e  upon  a  hollow  arm/,  which  communicates  with  the  ooiler,  and  is 
pierced  with  numerous  small  holes  in  that  part  which  turns  in  the  stufiing-box ; 
the  other  end  of  the  axis  d  is  supported  by  a  solid  arm  a,  and  is  open  at  Uie 
extremity  for  the  emission  of  the  steam  after  it  has  passed  through  the  numerous 
coils  of  the  worm.  The  axis  may  be  turned  by  a  winch  A,  or  by  a  pulley  k,  or 
receive  its  motion  from  any  convenient  prime  mover.  By  tliis  excellent 
arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam  in  the  boiler  acts  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  evaporating  pan,  and  raises  the  temperatiure  of  its  contents;  at  the  same 
time  it  passes  by  the  hollow  arm  /  througn  the  small  apertures  in  the  axis  d 
into  the  worm  c ;  herein  it  traverses  through  all  the  turns,  and  escapes  finally 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis  into  the  atmosphere.  The  lower  part  of  the 
worm  reaches  to  but  a  small  depth  in  the  syrup,  and  by  turning  the  worm, 
every  portion  of  it  becomes  covered  with  the  liqmd,  and  lying  in  contact  with 
an  extensive  heated  surface,  vapour  is  given  oflf  which  is  quickly  absorbed  by 
the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

EVOLUTE,  in  the  higher  Geometry,  a  curve,  which,  by  being  gradually 
opened,  describes  another  curve.  It  may  be  described  mechanically  by  un- 
winding a  string,  to  which  is  fastened  a  tracer,  from  off  a  cylinder  or  any  other 
curve. 

EXCAVATING  MACHINES,  for  digging  and  removing  earth  in  extensive 
excavations,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  many  ingenious  men,  and  various 
machines  for  the  purpose  have  been  proposed  and  tried  with  different  degrees 
of  success.  The  great  difficulty  appears  to  consist  in  adapting  any  peculiar 
arrangement  of  mechanism  which  snail  be  capable  of  digging  into  the  various 
kinds  of  earth.  Were  it  only  to  operate  upon  a  uniform  mass,  like  soft  clay, 
the  task  would  be  comparatively  of  easy  accomplishment  Mr.  G.  V.  Palmer, 
of  Worcester,  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  efficient  excavating  engine,  and  to  have  expended  considerable 
turns  in  its  attainment  In  1830  he  took  out  his  first  patent  "  for  a  machine  to 
cut  and  excavate  earth,"  which  we  have  perused  at  the  Inrolment  Office.  This 
machine  is  designed,  by  the  application  of  steam  power,  to  loosen,  dig  up,  and 
remove  into  a  cart,  earth  from  a  canal  or  other  cavity,  and  to  move  itself 
forwards  as  the  excavation  proceeds.  In  principle  its  leading  arrangement 
resembles  the  dredging  machmes  employed  in  clearing  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
harbours;  but  it  haa  several  appurtenances,  such  as  picks,  for  loosening  the 
earth,  cutters,  for  separating  ii^  and  scrapers,  for  filling  it  into  the  scoops  or 
elevators,  which  convey  it  into  the  cart  by  which  it  is  moved  away.  The  machine 
is  mounted  upon  four  wheels,  and  gradually  moves  forward  upon  a  temporary 
railway  as  the  excavation  proceeds.  The  moving  power  is  applied  to  the  axis 
of  a  fly-wheel,  and  to  the  same  axis  is  fixed  a  arum  or  pulley,  around  which 
passes  an  endless  pitched  chain,  that  gives  motion  to  another  drum  or  pulley, 
which  revolves  in  bearings  fixed  to  the  upper  ends  of  two  lone  cheeks  or  supports. 
Around  this  second  drum  passes  another  endless  chain,  which  gives  motion  to 
a  third  drum  or  pulley,  which  is  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  and  turns  on  an  axis 
in  the  lower  ends  of  the  long  cheeks ;  to  this  last-mentioned  chain  are  fastened 
a  series  of  earth  scoops,  which  are  successively  brought  into  operation  in  taking 
up  the  earth.  So  far  the  machine  resembles  the  common  ballast  engine ;  we 
have  therefore  to  describe  how  the  several  actions  of  picking,  digging,  and 

Projecting  the  earth  are  efiTected.  A  third  endless  chain  is  actuated  by  the 
rum  on  the  main  axis,  and  gives  motion  to  a  spur-wheel,  which  drives  another 
toothed  wheel  attached  to  the  fore  wheels  of  the  carriage,  which  gradually 
advances  it  By  an  ingenious  system  of  levers,  connected  to  a  crank  on  the 
main  axis,  a  row  of  picx-axes,  a  row  of  cutters,  and  a  row  of  scraping  shovels, 
are  alternately  brought  into  action.  When  the  pickers  have  descended  and 
loosened  a  portion  of  earth,  the  cutters  succeed,  and  separate  it  from  the  mass, 
and  this  separated  portion  is  immediately  afterwards  drawn  forwards  by  the 
scraping  shovels  into  the  scoops,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  machine,  are 
brought  into  the  reouired  position  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  revolving  quadran- 
gular drum ;  the  filled  scoopa  thence  proceeding  to  the  top  of  tht  machine  by 
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the  revolution  of  the  attached  endless  chains,  discharge  their  contents  into  ft 
cart  or  waggon  to  he  conveyed  away.  The  same  gentleman  patented  another 
engine  for  this  purpose  in  1832.  This  consisted  of  an  excavating  cart  and 
plough  united,  to  be  worked  by  horses  or  other  power.  The  cart  wheels  are 
made  considerably  wider  than  those  in  common  use,  and  the  interior  portion  of 
the  ring  of  each  wheel  is  made  into  a  series  of  earth  boxes ;  these  earth  boxes  are 
made  to  open  inwards,  and  also  towards  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  Undemeadi 
the  cart,  immediately  adjoining  each  wheel,  is  placed  a  plough,  for  raising  and 
turning  the  earth  into  the  boxes,  as  the  cart  is  moved  forwards ;  the  wheels  at 
the  same  time  tiurning  round,  bring  up  the  earth  and  deliver  it  into  the  body 
of  the  cart  When  a  sufficient  load  has  been  thus  deposited  in  the  cart,  the 
ploughs  are  raised  from  the  ground  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  then  the  cart  can 
be  drawn  in  every  respect  as  a  common  cart,  to  the  place  intended  for  the 
deposition  of  the  excavated  earth,  where  it  is  to  be  unloaded  by  withdrawing  a 
paur  of  bolts,  which  allow  the  bottom  of  the  cart  to  fold  downwards  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  earth  to  escape.  There  are  many  circumstances  where  the  apptt- 
cation  of  excavating  machinery  of  this  kind  might  be  employed  to  advantage. 
Under  the  head  Barrow  will  oe  found  some  useful  information  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  practised  on  the  great  scale. 

Exhalation  is  distinguished  from  evaporation  by  some  writers,  as  not 
applying  to  the  raising  of  vapour  in  the  ordmary  sense  of  the  word,  but  to 
suDtle,  dry  effluvia,  loosened,  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  from  minerals  and  other 
hard  terrestrial  bodies ;  that  these  exhalations  ascend  until  their  specific  gravity 
equals  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  where,  mixing  with  other  vapours, 
they  help  to  form  clouds,  and  return  to  the  earth  in  mists,  dews,  rains,  &c. 

EXPANSION,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  the  enlarj?ement  or  increase  of  bulk 
in  bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat.  This  is  one  of  the  most  general  effects  of 
caloric,  being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  in 
the  aeriform  state.  Metab  expand  in  the  following  order,  those  that  expand 
most  being  placed  first: — zinc,  lead,  tin,  copper,  bismuth,  iron,  platina. 
The  degree  of  expansion  produced  in  different  liquids  varies  considerably.  In 
general,  the  denser  the  fluid,  the  less  the  expansion ;  water  expanding  more 
than  mercury,  and  alcohol  more  than  water.  The  various  elastic  fluids,  or 
eases,  on  the  contrary,  all  expand  equally,  the  expansion  being  about  one  four 
hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  their  bulk  at  32^  Fanr.  for  every  degree  of  heat 
But  elastic  fluids  are  capable  of  expanding  indefinitely  without  the  application 
of  heat,  by  the  mere  enlargement  of  the  containing  vessel ;  since  whatever  be 
its  capacity,  they  must  necessarily  be  e^uall^  diffused,  and  press  with  equal 
force  m  every  part  of  it,  the  pressure  bemg  mversely  as  the  bulk  of  the  gas. 
This  property  of  elastic  fluidiB  has  been  turned  to  great  advantage  in  steam 
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engines,  by  admitting  steam  of  high  pressure  into  the  cylinder  during  a  portion 
of  the  stroke,  and  then  shutting  off*  the  communication  with  the  boiler ;  the 
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of  tht  ateam  in  the  cylindn  carriei  tlie  piiton  with  a  coiutanlly 
decreMing  force  through  the  remaioine  Mitioti  of  the  >troke,  by  which  tnoda 
of  working  the  whole  effect  produced  during  the  expaniiou  of  the  iteun  i* 
clear  gain.  Upon  this  aubject  Mr.  J.  Peikini,  who  nai  empbyed  tfeam  of 
greater  expansive  force  than  perhapa  any  other  peraon,  ohaervei,  that  there  ii 
Kreat  ecoaomy  b  uaing  very  high  steam  expaniivelj,  and  that  the  higher 
Uu  ateam  can  piacLically  be  used,  the  looner  it  may  be  cut  off.  The  prtetdaig 
diwram  abowi  (approiitnatelv)  the  gain  in  cutting  off  the  iteam  at  a  quarter 
■troke.  Let  tlie  piston,  which  ia  represented  by  the  line  k  \  a  descend  to  ib, 
being  one  quarter  of  the  stroke,  with  a  conitout  force  of  400  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  At  thii  point  let  the  ateam  he  cut  off  and  expand  to  double  its  volume ; 
when  it  arrives  at  A  c  it  will  be  exerting  a  preaiure  of  200  Iba.  per  square  inch, 
producing  a  mean  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch  through  the  quarter 
stroke.  Let  the  steam  again  expand  to  double  it*  volume,  'and  the  putOD  will 
finish  its  stroke  at  /  >  at  100  Iba.  per  inch,  giving  a  mean  uf  150  11m.  through 
the  last  two  quartern;  to  which  add  400=thB 
prenure  during  the  fint  quarter,  and  SOOEithe 
pressure  during  the  second,  and  the  sum  will  be 
1,000,  givbg  B  mean  pressure  of  2S0  lbs.  on  the 
inch  throughout  the  whole  stroke.  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  struke  ia  completed,  the  cylin- 
der will  be  filled  with  iteam  of  100  lbs.  pressure 
per  iquare  inch,  which  will  be  the  aame  in 
qtuinti^  as  though  the  steam  had  begun  at  a 
pressure'of  lOOlbs.  and  con^ue  at  that  pressure 
diroughout  tlie  stroke ;  but  in  this  case  the  sum 
of  the  pressure  through  the  four  quarters  would 
only  be  400  lbs.  so  that  by  using  the  same  quantity 
of  ateam  expansively,  there  ia  a  g«in  of  ISO  per 
cent.  By  employing  two  cylinders,  the  piatous 
of  which  act  upon  cranks  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  a  compensation  ia  obtained  for  the 
varying  pressure  of  the  ateam;  for  whilst  one 
piston  is  at  its  greatest  power,  the  other  ia 
acting  with  diminiahed  power,  eo  as  to  render 
the  force  exerted  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  revolution,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram. 
The  Bonexed  figure  represents  an  inst 
for  showing  the  expansive  force  of 
at  different  temperatures.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  strong  spherical  vessel  of  hrais  ia  placed  a 
quantity  of  mercury  sufficient  to  fill  the  long 
vertical  glass  tube  above ;  over  the  mercury  is 
the  water  to  be  converted  into  steam,  by  a  spirit 
lamp  placed  beneath.  The  long  tube  is  sub- 
merged in  the  fluid,  so  as  to  nearly  touch  the 
bottom ;  on  one  side  of  this  tube  a  thermometer 
ia  fixed  in  an  inclined  podtion,  its  bulk  projecting 
towards  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  water  ia  con- 
verted into  ateam,  which,  by  its  expansive  force,  presses  upon  the  surface  of 
Hie  mercury,  and  impels  it  up  the  long  tube,  where  its  pressure  is  noted 
upon  a  graduated  acale ;  at  tlie  same  time,  the  height  of  the  mercuiy  in 
the  thermometer  shows  the  temperature  of  the  steam. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  That  philoeophy  which  proceeds  on 
experiments,  and  deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  properties  and  power* 
of  bodies,  and  their  action  upon  each  other,  from  senaibfe  eiperimatits  and 
observationa.  The  business  of  experimental  philosophy  is  to  inquire  into  and 
investigate  the  reasons  and  causes  of  the  various  appearances  and  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  to  make  the  truth  or  probability  thereof  evident  to  the  lensea,  by 
plain,  undeniable,  and  adequate  experimenli^  lepvseutiiig  the  sereial  parts  MTUm 
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l^rand  machinery  and  agency  of  nature.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greateat  matter 
m  the  science,  lays  down  four  rules  by  which  to  guide  our  inquiriei  into 
nature.  Ist,  More  causes  of  natural  things  are  not  to  be  admitted  than 
are  both  true  and  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena ;  2d,  and  therefore,  of 
natural  effects  of  the  same  kind,  tne  same  causes  are  to  be  assigned,  aa  &r  as  it 
can  be  done,  as  of  respiration  in  man  and  beasts ;  of  lieht  in  a  culinary  fire 
and  in  the  sun ;  and  of  the  reflection  of  light  in  the  earui  and  in  the  planets. 
3d,  The  qualities  of  natural  bodies,  which  cannot  be  increased  or  dimmished, 
and  agree  to  all  bodies  in  which  experiments  can  be  made,  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  qualities  of  all  bodies  whatever ;  thus  because  extension,  divisibili^, 
hardness,  impenetrability,  mobility,  the  vis  inertias,  and  gravity,  are  found  m 
all  bodies  which  fall  under  our  own  co&;nizance  or  inspection,  we  may  justly 
conclude  they  belong  to  all  bodies  whatsoever,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be 
esteemed  the  universai  and  original  properties  of  all  natural  bodies.  4th,  In 
natural  philosophy,  propositions  collected  from  the  phenomena  by  induction,  are 
to  be  deemed  (notwithstanding  contrary  hypotheses)  either  exactly  or  very  nearly 
true,  till  other  phenomena  occur  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  either  more 
accurate,  or  liable  to  exception.  This  ought  to  be  done  lest  arguments  of 
induction  should  be  destroyed  by  hypothesis.  These  four  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing are  premised  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  his  third  book  of  the  Prmc^nOy 
and  more  particularly  explained  by  him  in  his  Cities,  where  he  exhibits  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  philosophy. 

EXPLOSION,  m  Natural  Philosophy,  a  sudden  and  violent  expansion  of  an 
aerial  or  other  elastic  fluid,  by  whicn  it  instantly  throws  off  any  obstacle  that 
may  be  in  the  way.  It  differs  from  expansion  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a 
gradual  and  continued  power,  whereas  the  former  is  always  sudden  and  of  only 
momentary  duration. 

EXPONENT,  in  Algebra,  is  a  number  placed  over  any  power  or  involved 
quantity,  to  show  to  what  height  the  root  b  raised ;  thus  2  is  the  exponent  of 
jT,  and  4  is  the  exponent  of  «*.  or  xxxx, 

EXTRACT.  Mixtures  of  several  of  the  principles  of  vegetables,  reduced 
l(y  decoction  either  to  a  solid,  or  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  llie  word  is  also 
applied  by  modem  chemists  to  denote  a  peculiar  substance  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  inmiediate  principles  of  vegetables,  and  the  same  in  all  when  separated 
from  any  foreign  admixture,  except  as  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  prin- 
ciples may  vary. 

F. 

FACADE,  or  Face,  in  Architecture,  the  side  of  a  building  in  which  is  the 
principal  entrance ;  also  that  exterior  part  of  a  building  which  is  projected  or 
advanced  beyond  the  main  body. 

FACE  Guard,  a  kind  of  mask  to  defend  the  face  and  eyes  firom  acci- 
dents in  various  chemical  and  mechanical  processes.  A  guard  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  face,  and  particularly  the  eyes  of  smiths,  founders,  and  others,  from 
being  injured  either  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  or  of  red  hot  melted  metal,  or 
of  fragments  of  metals  dispersed  by  the  hammer,  is  described  in  the  TrarU' 
aclioru  of  the  Society  of  Artt.  The  guard  is  of  two  forms,  either  a  veil  of  iron 
wire-gauze  of  a  curved  form,  and  fastened  by  a  hinge  to  the  front  part  of  the 
hat ;  or  a  mtuki  more  or  less  complete,  with  the  ej^e-holcs  covered  with  wire- 
gauze.  There  is  not  much  novelty  in  the  invention  itself,  but  there  is  in  its 
application  to  persons  exposed  to  the  radiant  heat  of  furnaces,  whose  eyes,  it  is 
well  known,  often  become  much  injured  thereby.  The  great  utility  of  it  for 
these  purposes,  has  been  testified  by  a  number  of  persons  who  have  recently 
adopted  their  use,  and  have  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  trifliing  heat  which 
they,  in  consequence,  felt  upon  their  faces.  The  author  of  this  invention,  Mr. 
Callaffhan,  received  a  reward  for  it  from  the  Society ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Its  adoption  by  those  classes  of  workmen  for  whose  use  it  was  designed, 
would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  them. 
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FACETS,  in  Crystallography,  the  flat  surfaces  which  bound  the  angles  of 
crystals. 

FACIA,  or  Fascia.  A  broad  flat  projecting  part  of  a  building,  as  the 
bands  of  an  architrave,  larmier,  &c. 

FACTOR,  in  Arithmetic,  a  name  given  to  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand, 
as  their  quantities  multiplied  together  constitute  Uie  proouct  or  faction. 

FAKE.  One  of  the  circles  or  windings  of  a  cable  or  hawser,  as  it  lies  dis- 
posed in  a  coU. 

FAN.  A  machine  used  to  agitate  the  air,  and  cause  it  to  impinge  upon 
other  bodies  to  reduce  their  temperature.  Those  used  for  cooling  the  person 
are  made  of  every  variety  of  form  and  materials  that  fancy  can  mvent ;  but 
they  ^nerally  consist  of  a  piece  of  paper,  satin,  or  any  other  light  fabric,  cut 
semicircularly,  and  mounted  upon  several  little  sticks  of  wood,  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  or  the  like.  If  the  stuff  be  single,  the  sticks  of  the  mounting  are  placed 
on  the  least  ornamented  side ;  if  double,  they  are  placed  betwii^^em.  The 
paper  is  plaited  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sticks  may  be  alternately  inward 
and  outward.  In  the  middle  of  each  plait  the  sticks  are  cemented ;  all  of 
which  are  cut  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and  they  are  coimected  together  at 
the  end  by  a  single  rivet,  by  which  the  fan,  as  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  may  be 
either  folded  up  or  expanded.  The  Chinese  and  East  Indians  excel  in  elabo- 
rate carving  upon  the  fan  sticks;  but  the  elegance  and  taste  displayed  by  our 
own  artists  upon  the  other  parts,  are  unrivalled.  The  term  fan  is  applied  to 
those  small  vanes  or  sails  that  receive  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  and,  by  a 
connexion  with  machinery,  keep  the  large  sails  of  a  smock  windmiU  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  see  Windmill.  Also  a  rotative  blowing  machine, 
consisting  of  vanes  turning  upon  an  axis,  used  for  winnowing  com.  Similar 
apparatus  is  used  to  decrease  the  speed  of  light  machinery,  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air  against  the  motion  of  the  vanes. 

FARINA  implies  generally  vegetable  flour.  Tlie  flour  of  the  Parisian 
bakers  (which  it  may  be  presumed  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  wheaten,)  was 
ascertained  by  M.  Vauquelin  to  consist  of  gluten  10.2,  starch  72.8,  sweet 
matter  4.2,  gummy  glutinous  matter  2.8,  and  moisture  10,  in  100  parts.  The 
farina  of  many  vegetables  consists  almost  entirely  of  starch,  as  is  the  case  with 
rice,  arrow  root,  and  the  potatoe.  The  method  of  separating  the  farina  from 
the  latter  root  is  described  with  figures  under  the  word  Bread.  A  patent  was 
granted  in  1829,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Goulson,  of  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  for 
'<  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  farina  and  sugar  firom  vegetable 
productions. '  The  specification  explains  it  to  consist  in  a  method  of  converting 
dahlias,  beets,  carrots,  mangel  wurzel,  and  other  roots,  by  the  application  of 
acid.  After  the  roots  have  been  well  cleaned  by  washing,  and  cleared  from 
their  skins  by  rubbing  or  other  process,  they  are  to  be  sliced  or  grated,  and 
steeped  in  a  mixture  of  pure  water  and  acid  (the  preference  being  given  to 
Bulpnuric  acid),  in  a  ratio  varying  from  two  to  ten  pounds  of  acid  (according  to 
the  roots  operated  upon,)  to  a  hundred  weight  of  roots.  Those  which  possess 
the  least  natural  sweetness  will  probably  require  the  most  acid.  In  this 
mixture  the  roots  are  to  be  kept  till  they  bcNsome  quite  soft  or  pulpy,  when  they 
are  to  be  washed  with  pure  water  till  they  cease  to  taste  of  the  acid.  They  are 
next  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  and  then  be  ground  into  flour,  and 
used  for  making  bread,  or  other  purposes  for  which  wheaten  flour  is  employed. 
To  extract  the  saccharine  matter  from  roots,  Mr.  Goulson  employs  a  second 
dose  of  dUuted  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  ten  pounds  of  the  acid  to  a 
hundred  weight  of  the  farina  thus  obtained,  and  by  this  means  the  fibrous  parts 
become  macerated ;  after  which  the  acid  is  to  be  neutralized  and  separated  from 
the  saccharine  portion,  which  is  then  to  be  clarified  by  the  usual  processes ;  or 
the  saccharine  matter  may,  by  continuing  the  first  process,  and  using  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  acid,  be  obtained  at  once  without  first  converting  the  roots 
into  flour.  # 

FARRIERY  is  the  art  of  shoeing  horses  and  administering  to  their  diseases. 
See  Horse-shoe. 

FAT.     Animal  oil  in  a  concrete  state,  deposited  in  minute  cells  in  various 
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parte  of  the  bodies  of  animals.  The  colour  is  white  or  yellowish  ;  it  is  insipid, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  it  combines  with  alkalies  and 
forms  soap.  It  absorbs  oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  randd, 
forming  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  sebacic.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  producing 
the  sebacic  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  carbonated  hy(ht>gen,  leaving  a 
residuum  of  charcoal.  Fat  is  oxidated  by  the  acids,  and  it  oxidates  several  of 
the  metals,  when  they  are  combined  with  it  in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  Some 
interesting  information  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  fat,  and  the  mode  of 
separating  ite  constituent  properties,  will  be  found  under  the  head  Candle.  See 
also  Soap. 

Fat  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  different 
commodities.  Thus,  a  fat  of  isinglass  contains  3  to  4  cwt. ;  a  fat  of  unbound 
books  is  four  bales  ;  a  fat  of  wire  20  to  25  cwt  ;  a  fat  of  yam  220  bundles. 

FATHOM.  A  measure  of  six  feet,  used  to  regulate  the  length  of  cables, 
rigging,  &c.,  and  to  divide  the  lead  or  sound  lines. 

FEATHERS.  A  general  name  for  the  natural  covering  of  birds.  Chemically 
examined  they  are  found  to  differ  but  little  from  hair  or  bristles.  Mr.  Hatchet 
boiled  some  feathers  for  a  long  time  in  water,  but  discovered  no  traces  of 
gelatine ;  the  quill  is  chiefly  albumen.  Feathers  form  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan,  peacock,  goose,  &c 
for  plumes,  ornaments,  beds,  pens,  &c.  Geese  are  plucked  in  some  parts  of 
England  five  times  a  year,  and  in  cold  seasons  many  of  them  die  by  this 
barbarous  custom.  Those  from  Somersetshire  are  esteemed  the  best,  while 
those  from  Ireland  the  worst ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  we  have 
seen  some  Irish  feathers  equal  to  those  imported  from  Dantzic  and  Hamburg, 
which  attain  the  highest  price  in  the  market  from  their  superior  strength,  that 
is,  durable  elasticity  in  the  making  of  beds.  Goose  feathers  are  usuafiy  sorted 
into  white  and  grey.  The  latter  make  equally  good  beds  with  the  white,  but 
their  colour  diminishes  their  value  for  sale  to  the  extent  of  sixpence  the  pound 
in  the  best  qualities.  Those  feathers  denominated  '^  poultry,"  which  are  from 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  fowls,  are  of  very  inferior  value ;  for  although  they  are  soft 
to  the  touch,  they  are  too  deficient  in  elasticity  to  make  light  or  good  beds. 
Wild  duck  feathers  are  soft  and  elastic,  but  the  difficulty  of  curing  them  from 
the  odour  of  the  oil  they  contain,  renders  them  less  suitable  than  those  of  the 
ffoose.  Irish  feathers  have  obtained  a  bad  character  from  the  large  quantity  of 
foreign  matter,  particularly  lime,  with  which  they  are  usually  mixed.  A  small 
portion  of  lime  sprinkled  amongst  fresh  feathers  tends  to  their  preservation,  by 
combining  with  tne  oil  they  contain,  while  it  also  prevents  the  putrefaction  of 
the  small  portions  of  animal  fibre  that  occasionally  adhere  to  them  ;  but  the 
Irish  peasantry,  or  the  small  dealers  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  impo- 
sition, hctd  them  to  an  injurious  extent,  which  renders  the  cleaninj?  of  such 
feathers  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty.  The  following  process  or  clearing 
feathers  from  their  oil,  and  preparing  them  for  use  in  making  beds,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Arts  several  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Jane  Richardson, 
whom  the  Society  rewarded  in  consequence  with  the  sum  of  twenty  c^uineas. 
'*  Take,  for  every  gallon  of  clean  water,  one  pound  of  quicklime ;  mix  them 
well  together,  and  when  the  undissolved  lime  is  precipitated  in  fine  powder,  pour 
off  the  clear  lime  water  for  use.  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  into  another 
tub,  and  add  to  them  a  quantity  of  clear  lime  water,  sufficient  to  cover  them 
about  three  inches,  after  they  have  been  well  immersed  and  stirred  about  therein. 
The  feathers  when  thoroughly  moistened  will  sink  down,  and  should  remain  in 
the  lime  water  three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  foul  liquor  should  be  separated 
from  them  by  laying  them  on  a  sieve.  The  feathers  should  be  afterwards  well 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  upon  nete,  the  meshes  of  which  may  be  about 
the  fineness  of  cabbage  nete.  The  feathers  must  be  from  time  to  time  shaken 
upon  the  nets,  and  as  they  dry  will  fall  through  the  meshes,  and  are  to  be 
collected  for  use.  The  admission  of  air  will  be  serviceable  in  the  drying.  The 
whole  process  will  be  completed  in  about  three  weeks.  After  being  prepared 
as  above  mentioned,  they  will  only  require  beating,  to  get  rid  of  tne  dust, 
previous  to  use. 
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FELLING  TREES. 

FittRBi.     A  term  applied  by  engineer!  to  nam 
■treDffthen  framinK  and  other  pula  of  machinei. 

FEATHER-EDGED  Bignifiei  any  piece  of  work  in  which  Ihe  edge  of 
materially  reduced  in  ita  thicknesi. 

FELLING  TREES,  llie  cutting  down  of  trera 
at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  beat  numner,  requim 
both  knowled^  and  ikill.  Ita  proper  aeaaon  is  deter- 
mined by  vanoui  causea,  aa  maturity  of  grovth,  defecta 
in  the  treet,  and  new  arrangements.  Every  tree  that 
indicate!  decay,  onght  to  be  immediately  felled,  as  ita 
value  will  rapidly  decreaae.  In  all  treei,  there  are  three 
stages — youth,  manhood,  and  age.  The  twginuing  of 
manhood  is  the  fittest  period  for  removing  treea.     All 

Slanlations,  vrben  arrired  at  maturity,  ought  to  be  cut 
own  and  replanted.  Winter  ii  the  proper  season  for 
felling  treea  that  are  not  to  be  disbarked ;  but  aummer 
is  preferable  for  those  of  the  reainoua  tribes.  In  spring 
UM  autumn,  Ae  wood  i!  fullest  of  sap ;  in  winter  and 
nimmer  the  least  so,  and  therefore  it  ia  the  fittest  time, 
generally  speaking,  for  levelling  them.  But  in  felling 
oaks,  and  such  as  have  to  be  aubsrked  or  peeled,  the 
early  part  of  the  ipring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  ii 
found  to  be  the  fitteit  period,  aa  Ihe  bark  will  at  that 
time  easily  separate,  or  "  run,"  as  the  workmen  term 
it  Theprepuatoryoperation  to  felling,  iadiabranchiug 
the  trees  of  such  limbs  as  may  endanger  the  tree  in  ita 
fall.  In  arms  of  timber  that  are  veiy  great,  it  ia  always 
necMtary  to  chop  or  sink  in  them  clo«e  to  the  bole,  and 
then  meeting  it  with  downnght  stroke!,  it  will  be  severed 
from  the  tree  without  splitting.  In  felling  the  tree, 
lake  care  always  to  cut  it  at  close  to  the  ground  aa  pos- 
uble,  unless  it  is  intended  to  be  grubbed  up ;  and 
the  doing  that  is  of  advantage  both  to  the  timber 
and  Ihe  wood ;  for  timber  is  never  so  much  valued,  if 
it  be  known  to  grow  out  of  old  stocks.  In  the  clearing 
of  woodland,  the  eitirpalion  of  the  stumps  and  roots  is 
Ihe  most  laborious  part  of  the  process.  In  British 
America,  Ibe  ordinary  method  is  to  allow  the  slumps 
to  remain  for  a  number  of  yeara,  according  to  their 
tiie.  During  this  period,  the  smaller  fibres  gradually 
decay,  and  the  root  itself  is  each  year  removed  a  little 
from  ita  original  position  by  the  frost.  When  the  far- 
mer judges  that  tune  has  so  far  produced  decay,  as  to 
render  the  removal  of  the  stumps  and  roots  practicable 
by  the  usual  means,  he  pitches  upon  the  spring  of  the 
Tear,  when  the  soil  haa  been  looaened  by  the  retutnins 
neat;  and  with  the  aaaiatance  of  four  or  fire  men,  and 
a  couple  of  paira  of  oien,  he  eflecta  his  purpose,  by  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  under  a  di!«dvantaireoua 
ippUcatioD  of  power,   owing   to   the   soitness  of  the 

In  1821,  J.  Mackay,  Esq.  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
cut  down  the  trees  and  removed  the  timber  from  a  field 
of  ten  acres.  The  following  were  the  meana  adopted 
by  that  gentleman  for  clearing  the  ground  of  the  stumps 
and  roots,  which  proved  to  effectual,  that  with  the 
asustanca  of  four  men  he  cleared  upon  an  averase 
80  itumm  a  day,  and  with  them  every  root  which  could 

impede  the  progress  of  tha  plough.    A  ahip's  winch,  or  movable  ci...  .,     

machine  used  for  accumulating  a  great  mechanical  power  j  this  was  brought  into 
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the  middle  of  about  an  acre  of  stumps,  and  fastened  to  the  largest  of  them.  From 
the  barrel  of  the  winch  a  chain  proceeded,  which  extended  to  the  farthest  stump 
in  the  piece ;  a  number  of  shorter  chains  were  also  provided,  each  having  a 
ring  at  one  end,  and  a  hook  at  the  other.  By  passing  the  hook  through  the 
ring,  they  were  fixed  upon  the  stumps  nearest  to  that  to  which  the  chain  of  the 
winch  was  attached,  and  when  it  was  raised,  these  chains  were  in  succession 
hooked  to  the  leader,  so  that  the  winch  was  employed  without  interruption,  till 
the  nearest  stump  was  extracted.  In  clearing  Mr.  Mackay's  field,  five  hands 
were  employed ;  two  at  the  winch,  two  in  fixing  the  chains,  and  one  at  the 
stump  to  be  raised.  When  the  stump  was  large,  those  who  attended  the  chains 
occasionally  assisted  in  turning  the  winch. 

Reference  to  the  Engraving  on  the  preceding  page, — a  a  the  two  winch  handles 
of  the  crane  b  b,  which  is  chained  to  the  largest  stump  c ;  dd  the  leading 
chain,  proceeding  from  the  barrel  to  a  distant  stump  A,  to  be  hooked  on  to  the 
leading  chain  ddea  soon  as  it  has  raised  the  stump  e,  and  has  been  disengaged 
from  it,  so  that  the  different  stumps  are  raised  in  succession,  from  the  farthest 
to  the  nearest  The  winch  is  then  removed  to  face  the  next  portion,  and  the 
chain  extended  to  the  farthest  it  can  reach,  while  the  shorter  chains  are 
attached  to  the  right  and  left  stumps,  and  hooked  on  in  succession  to  the  leading 
chain,  and  thus  continued  until  a  whole  circle  round  the  winch  has  been 
cleared.  Should  the  stump  to  which  the  winch  is  attached  be  liable  to  give 
way,  it  will  be  requisite  to  lash  it  to  one  or  two  in  the  rear,  to  secure  the 
purchase. 

FELLOES,  the  curved  pieces  of  wood,  usually  six  or  eight  in  number, 
which,  when  united  end  to  end,  form  the  circular  rim,  or  periphery  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  into  which  the  spokes  are  inserted.     See  Wheels. 

FELTING.  The  process  by  which  hair,  wool,  or  silk,  is  worked  into  a  fabric 
of  firm  texture,  called  felt,  without  spinning  or  weaving ;  it  is  chiefly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  under  that  head  will  be  found  details  of  the 
process. 

FERMENTATION.  When  vegetables  and  animals  are  deprived  of  life, 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  exert  an  action  on  each  other ;  some 
of  them  enter  into  new  combination!),  others  become  entirely  undecompounded, 
and  the  identity  of  the  original  substance  is  destroyed.  Fermentation  is  of 
three  kinds :  first,  the  vinous ;  second,  the  acetous ;  tnird,  the  putrid.  The  two 
first  kinds  are  peculiar  to  vegetable  substances ;  the  last  is  common  both  to 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  though  the  change  it  indicates  is,  in  reference 
to  animal  substances,  more  usually  c^ed  putrefaction.  Moisture,  and  gene- 
rally access  of  air,  are  necessary  to  fermentation ;  and  a  warm  temperature 
materially  promotes  it,  while  by  an  excess  either  of  heat  or  cold  it  is  entirely 
checked. 

Finout  Fermentation. — ^The  vinous  fermentation  never  takes  place  except  in 
substances  containing  sugar,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  in  those  which  contain 
the  most  of  the  saccharine  principle.  If  a  decoction  of  a  vegetable  holding 
much  sugar  in  solution,  or  sacchanne  vej?etable  juices,  or  simply  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  water,  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  70o  in  a  vessel  either  uncovered,  or 
not  entirely  closed,,  in  a  short  time  the  fluid  becomes  very  turbid,  bubbles 
rise  to  the  surface  and  break ;  mucilage  is  at  the  same  time  disengaged,  part  of 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  remainder  rises  to  the  top,  where,  with  the 
bubbles  entangled  in  it,  a  stratum  is  formed,  called  yeatt.  When  the  quantity 
of  the  fermented  fluid  is  considerable,  the  operation  goes  on  briskly  for  several 
days,  afterwards  it  becomes  gradually  more  languid,  but  it  is  a  considerable  time 
before  it  completely  ceases.  A  fluid  which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  entirely  changed  in  its  properties;  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished;  its 
sweet  taste  and  viscidity  is  gone ;  it  becomes  brisk  and  transparent,  and  has 
acquired  a  pungent  spirituous  flavour.  It  forms  beer,  cyder,  wine,  &c.  according 
to  the  substance  which  has  furnished  the  saccharine  juice ;  and  from  whatever 
it  has  been  prepared,  it  affords,  by  distillation,  a  light  inflammable  fluid,  called 
akohoL  From  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  it  appears  that  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  oxygen.     The  oxygen  separated  is 
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employed  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  produces  the  bubbles  observed  on 
tiie  fermenting  liquor.  A  small  quantity  of  yeast  is  always  added  to  liquon 
intended  to  be  fermented,  as  it  materially  accelerates  and  renders  uniform  this 
process  through  the  whole  mass  of  fluid. 

AceUnu  FermenlaHon,  When  liquors  are  fermented  for  the  use  of  the  table, 
they  are  put  into  casks  while  the  fermentation  is  yet  active ;  at  first  the  bung- 
hole  is  left  open,  and  as  yeast  is  discharged,  the  barrel  is  filled  up  with  a  part 
of  the  fluid  or  wort  reserved  for  that  purpose ;  afterwards  the  vessel  is  closed. 
But  if  the  fluid  be  allowed  to  remam  a  sufficient  time  in  open  vessels,  the 
acetous  fermentation  comes  on,  which  changes  its  taste  and  smell,  and  converts 
the  fluid  into  vinegar.  This  change  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  the  temperature 
of  about  90^,  and  is  promoted  by  changing  the  surfaces  of  the  liquor  by  stirring 
it,  or  pouring  it  from  one  vessel  to  another.  During  the  acetous  fermentation 
the  alcohol  imbibes  oxygen  to  a  degree  that  converts  it  into  an  acid ;  and  if  the 
liquor  which  has  undergone  this  process  be  distilled,  pure  vinegar,  instead  c^ 
anient  spirit,  comes  over.  Simple  mucilage  will  pass  to  the  acetous  fermentation, 
without  oeing  preceded  by  the  vinous,  or  at  least  the  vinous  fermentation  is  so 
transient  as  not  to  be  discernible.  Wines  deprived  of  mucilage  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  vinegar. 

Putrid  Fermentation.  When  dead  vegetables  contain  much  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  other  circumstances  necessary  to  fermentation  are  combined, 
the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrid  fermentation,  succeed  each  other  in 
regular  order.  When  mucilage  is  the  predominant  principle  of  the  vegetable, 
the  acetous  fermentation,  above  described,  is  the  first  change  discoverahle,  the 
putrid  follows  of  course,  as  it  is  always  the  last,  but  the  vinous  does  not  appear. 
^¥hen  albumen  and  gluten  are  predominant  in  the  vegetable  matter,  the  putrid 
fermentation  only  is  apparent  We  have  observed  the  progress  of  a  saccharine 
fluid,  firom  the  vinous  to  the  acetous  fermentation ;  let  us  now  trace  it  to  the 
putrid.  When  vineear  has  been  completely  formed,  and  the  warmth  and 
exposure  to  the  air  in  which  it  was  formed  are  still  continued,  it  gradually 
becomes  viscid  and  turbid,  an  offensive  ^  is  emitted,  ammonia  flies  off*,  an 
earthy  sediment  is  deposited,  and  the  remaining  fluid  scarcely  differs  firom  water. 
Such  is  the  change  produced  by  putrefactive  Krmentation  m  a  saccharine  fluid. 
When  moist  vegetables  are  heaped  together  in  considerable  quantities,  their 
putrefaction  is  attended  with  the  production  of  considerable  heat,  their  whole 
texture  becomes  less  coherent,  their  colour  dark,  and  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  ammoniacal  gases,  begin  to  be  evolved.  When  the  putrefactive 
process  has  advanced  to  this  stage,  the  vegetable  matter  affords  excellent  manure ; 
ibr  it  is  obvious  that  the  principles  of  vegetables  are  liberated,  and  are  ready  to 
nourish  the  seed  or  the  root  to  which  the  manure  is  applied,  while  the  warmth 
with  which  the  decomposition  is  attended  enables  the  seed  or  root  more  readily 
to  receive  the  food  thus  offered.  The  putrefiuition  of  animal  substances  goes  on 
under  the  same  circumstances  that  promote  the  nutrefaction  of  vegetables— 
humidiw,  a  temperature  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  tne  access  of  the  atmosphere; 
but  is  distinguisned  by  a  far  greater  noisomeness.  The  presence  of  the  air  is 
the  least  essential  particular,  for  putrefaction  goes  on  in  vacuo,  the  air  required 
being  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  A  very  small  quantity  of  salt 
hastens  putrefaction,  while  a  considerable  quantity  remarkably  retards  it,  and 
is  therefore  used  in  the  preservation  of  animal  food.  The  first  indication  of 
putrefaction  in  animal  sulistances  is  a  cadaverous  odour,  their  substance  becomes 
soft,  pale,  then  g^en,  blue,  and  lastly,  a  blackish  brown ;  the  smell  at  the  same 
time  becomes  more  nauseous  and  penetrating,  ammoniacal  gas  is  perceived, 
other  ffases  also  escape,  which  are  of  an  infectious  and  poisonous  nature ;  in 
the  end|  the  substance  loses  all  traces  of  organization,  becomes  dry,  soft,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  resembling  that  of  an  earth.  The  wcnrms  and  insecu 
generally  found  among  putrefying  substances  are  not  produced  by  putre- 
mtion,  and  therefore  not  a  necessarv  consequence  of  it ;  life  never  springs 
but  from  life,  and  the  maggots  are  there  because  the  insects  from  which  they 
spring,  directed  by  instinct,  have  deposited  their  eggs  among  matter  suitable 
for  their  food. 
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FERRETTO.  A  substance  used  in  colouring  glass,  obtained  by  the  calei* 
nation  of  copper  and  powdered  brimstone,  or  of  copper  and  white  vitriol. 

FESTOONi  in  Architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  garland  of 
flowers.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  drapervi  When  suspended  so  as  to  form 
elliptic  curves,  with  the  extremities  of  the  cloth  depending. 

FIBRE  (Vboetablb).  A  substance  of  great  use  in  the  arts  and  man»> 
factures,  fUrnishine  thread,  cordage,  &c.  For  these  purposes  the  filamentoui 
parts  of  hemp  and  flax  are  employed  amongst  us ;  in  Sweden,  a  strong  cloth 
is  said  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  stalks  of  hops ;  and  in  India,  exceed- 
ingly serviceable  cord^^e  and  cables  are  manufactmred  from  the  hiiskt  of 
cocoa  nut. 

FIBRIN.  A  peculiar  oiganic  compound,  found  both  in  animals  and  vege- 
tables, but  procured  however,  in  its  most  characteristic  state,  from  animal  mas- 
ter. To  obtain  it,  we  may  beat  blood  as  it  issues  from  the  veins  with  a  bundle 
of  twin.  Fibrin  soon  attaches  itself  to  each  stem,  under  the  form  of  long 
reddish  filaments,  which  become  white  by  washing  them.  It  is  solid,  whiter 
insipid,  without  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  softens  m  the  air,  becoming  viaddy 
brown,  and  semi-transparent  Fibrin  does  not  putrefy  speedOy  when  kept 
under  water.  It  shrinxs  on  exposure  to  a  considerable  heat,  and  emits  m 
smell  of  burning  bom. 

FID.  A  short  and  thick  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  which,  passing  through  a  hole  col 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  topmast  or  top-gallant  mast,  and  resting  upon  the  trestle 
trees,  serves  to  support  those  masts.    A  most  important  improvement  upon  tfab 
part  of  a  ship's  apparatus,  is  the  patent  lever  fids,  invented  by  Mr.  Rotch,  by  means 
of  which  ships  may  strike  their  topmasts,  or  top-gallant  masts,  at  any  moment,  in 
less  than  one  minute,  and  fid  them  again  in  less  than  five  minutes.    The  lever 
fids  consist  of  two  powerfiil  levers  of  the  first  class,  resting  upon  iron  plates  or 
carriages,  bolted  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  trestle-trees,  and  carrying  the 
gudgeons  or  trunnions  which  form  the  fidcrums  of  the  levers ;  these  gudgeona 
pass  through  circular  notches  cut  in  the  upper  side  of  the  levers,  and  that  part 
of  the  levers  which  rests  upon  the  plate  oeins  formed  into  the  arc  of  a  cirde, 
of  which  die  gudgeons  are  the  centre,  the  whole  weight  of  the  masts  is  siq»- 
ported  upon  the  carriages,  instead  of  upon  the  fulcrum,  which  merely  serves  aa 
a  centre  of  motion.    The  operation  of  fidding  a  mast  is  as  follows : — ^The  mait 
being  swayed  high  enough  for  the  short  arms  of  the  levers  to  enter  the  fid-hole 
(which  is  defended  by  a  very  stout  iron  plate),  the  longer  arms  are  depressed  by 
tacUea  hooked  to  their  extremities  until  they  attain  a  norizohtal  position,  when 
they  are  secured  by  lashings.    To  strike  a  mast  (the  top  rope  bein£r  rove  and 
made  fast  below),  idl  that  is  necessary  is  to  slack  the  laahmgs  until  the  strain  is 
brouffht  upon  the  top  rope,  and  then  to  lower  away.    These  patent  lever  fide 
may  be  applied  to  any  ship  without  any  alteration  in  her  tops,  mast,  or  fid- 
holes;  ana  from  the  rapiditv  and  certainty  of  their  operations,  are  calculated  to 
render  most  important  service  to  navigators  in  the  most  trying  situations,  where 
despatch  in  striking  a  mast  may  be  of  essential  consequence,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  shiup  ship  grounding  upon  a  rapidly  fidling  tide,  in  gales  of  wind  at  sea  in  a 
dark  night.     In  the  case  of  springing  a  topmast  just  above  the  ci^,  when 
in   chase,  the  lever  fids  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  the  topmast  may  be 
mstantly  lowered  until  the  part  which  is  sprung  is  below  the  cap,  by  just 
shaking  the  vessel  in  the  wind  for  half  a  nunute,  when  all  will  be  safe,  and 
she  may  be  kept  on  her  coarse  again.   So  sensible  were  the  Lords  of  the  Adm^ 
ralty  of  the  utiUtv  of  this  invention,  that  they  paid  to  Mr.  Rotch  a  large  sum 
for  the  use  of  it  m  the  Royal  Navy. 

Mr.  Rotch  has  subsequently  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  prop  for  supporting 
masts,  by  which  the  strain  is  transferred  mm  the  trestle  trees  to  the  lower 
mast,  just  beneath  the  top,  and  acts  in  a  direction  nearly  vertical.  The  cut  on 
the  foUowing  page  represents  an  outline  sketch  of  the  apparatus,  a  is  the  top- 
mast ;  b  the  lower  mast ;  c  the  fish  (which  is  a  strong  piece  of  timber  fixed  lo 
the  lower  mast  to  strengthen  it)  shown  in  dotted  lines ;  d  the  cheeks  of  die 
lower  masty  on  which  are  fixed  the  trestle-trees  e;  /  the  fid  of  the  top- 
mast ;  g  a  bolt  stay  to  the  top-mast ;  A,  the  new  patent  prop,  bolted  to  the  h^l 
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of  the  top-niEit  by  meani  of  sa  iron 
pUte,  connected  with  the  hinge  joint 
upon  vbich  it  turni,  the  other  eod  re*t- 
ine  in  an  angular  carily  made  to  receire 
it  in  the  fiah  of  the  lower  mut ;  i  ihowe 
the  position  which  the  prop  t«kea  when 
the  top-mut  a  being  raised  or  lowered; 
the  curved  doited  Ibei  o  o  repreient  the 
form  into  which  the  tceitle-tree*  ordi- 
narilj  become  bent  by  the  action  of  the 
top-mwt.  Tbia  latter  eSect  ii  owing  to 
the  treatle'treei  having  to  aupport  the 
whole  weight  of  the  top-mut,  with  it* 
endi  retting  upon  the  treitle-tieea.  To 
the  weight  ia  to  be  added  the  force  of 
the  wind,  which  hai  a  tendency  to  in- 
creaM  that  effect  in  a  tenfold  degree, 
en>eeially  when  the  inclined  position  in 
which  the  masti  of  moat  sbipi  are  placed 
i«  taken  into  coniideration.  If  instead 
of  the  fid  and  the  trestle-tree*  having 
to  withstand  all  this  force,  the  little  prop 
A  be  pnt  into  the  cavity  of  the  fish,  it 
win  be  seen  that  neady  the  whole  ot  it 
is  thereby  thrown  diagonally  upon  th* 
lower  ta»Mt,  which  is  well  able  to  auatain 

h. 

FILAMENT.     Those  extremely  deli- 
cate threads  of  animal  or  vegetable  pro- 
duction, nich  a*  are  produced  by  the  silk-a 
the  combination  and  twiating  of  which,  thread),  cordage  and  cloth  are  made. 

FILE.  A  ateet  inatniment  employed  foi  aha^ng  or  giving  a  tmooth  surftce 
to  articles  made  of  metal,  bone,  wood,  &c.  The  varieties  of  file*  are  very 
extensive,  beingeipreasly  adapted  to  munerou*  different  trades  or  brmcbei  «f 
Dumufaeture.  There  is,  however,  an  immense  varieW  of  files  which  are  wpli- 
cable  to  general  purpoeea ;  theie  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  of  flat,  half- 
round,  three-square,  foui^uaie,  rotmd,  hand,  piUar,  cant,  and  other  techtdcal 
namei,  which  denote  their  trantvene  sectional  shape ;  then  each  of  these  shapee 
may  be  single  or  double  cut ;  that  is,  the  notches  or  incisions  made  upon  them 
may  consist  of  only  one  series  of  parallel  lines,  technically  called  floats,  or  of 
two  ieriea,  in  which  the  lines  or  mciaions  croa*  each  other  diagonally.  Th«i 
■gain,  uthcr  of  these  latter  may  be  of  different  degree*  of  coar*eneu  or  fin^ 
uen^  denommated  in  the  trade,  rough,  bastard,  tecofid-cnt,  and  smooth ;  tha 
latter  term  indicating  teeth  so  fine  and  close  as  to  produce  tqwn  metal  anir&M 
neariy  smooth,  and  requiring  only  the  aid  of  the  Dnmi^er  to  palish  it.  It  ii 
then  to  be  understood,  that  each  of  these  elaases  and  vaiietie*,  or  most  of  them,' 
are  made  of  lengths  differing  from  two  or  three  inchet,  up  to  twenty  inehe* 
long.  Even  these  are  not  all ;  there  are  aleo  a  numerous  .class  of  raips,  which 
have  jagged  teeth,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  workhig  bone  and  hard  wood* ;  also 
rubber*,  which  are  great,  heavy  square  files,  used  oy  smiths  and  others ;  and  ft 
peculiar  class  of  heavy  file^  chiefly  used  by  millwrights  and  engineers,  forming 
a  medium  between  rubbers  and  file*  of  ordinary  thickness  |  oesides  a  great 
variety  of  extremely  delicate  files  of  the  best  ateel,  used  by  watchmakers  and 
others.  When,  therefore,  it  is  considered  that  the  file  manufacture  thai 
embrace*  several  thousand  diatinctions,  and  that  manv  thouMnds  of  familiea 
are  constantly  employed  in  their  fabrication  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SheEQeld, 
Birmingham,  and  other  placea,  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  it  may 
be  formed.  The  ateel  employed  for  files  is  required  to  be  vety  hard,  and,  in  cod- 
•equcnce,  undergoes  a  longer  process  in  the  converdmi,  and  is  said  to  be  double 
converted.     The  very  heavy  olea  are  made  of  the  inftrior  marks  of  blistered 
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iteel ;  those  for  sharpening  the  teeth  of  saws,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds,  art 
made  of  cast  steel.     The  steel  is  previously  drawn  at  the  tilt  hammer  into  rods 
of  a  suitable  size.     The  fiat  and  the  square  files  are  made  wholly  with  the 
hammer  and  the  plain  anvil.     Two  workmen,  one  called  the  maker  the  other 
the  striker,  are  required  in  the  forging  of  heavy  files,  the  smaller  being  forged 
by  one  person  only.     The  anvil  is  provided  with  a  CToove  for  the  reception  of 
bosses  or  dies,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  forging  the  half-round  and 
three-angled  files.  The  half-round  boss  contains  a  hollow,  which  is  the  segment 
of  a  sphere,  less  than  half  a  circle.    That  used  for  the  three-angled  files  has  a 
hollow  consisting  of  two  sides,  terminating  in  an  angle  at  the  bottom.     In 
forging  the  half-round  file,  the  steel  is  drawn  out,  as  if  intended  to  make  a  flat 
file,  it  is  then  laid  in  the  die  and  hammered  till  the  underside  becomes  round. 
The  steel  for  the  triangular  files  are  tilted  into  square  rods.  The  part  to  form  the 
file  is  first  drawn  out  with  the  hammer,  as  if  intended  to  form  a  souare  file ;  it 
18  then  placed  in  the  die  with  one  of  the  angles  downwards,  and  by  striking 
upon  the  opposite  an^le,  two  sides  of  the  square  are  formed  into  one,  and  con- 
sequently a  three-sided  figure  produced,   which  is  perfected  by  successively 
presenting  the  three  sides  to  the  action  of  the  hammer.     In  forming  the  tangs 
of  most  mes,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  shoulders  perfectly  square  and  sharp. 
This  is  performed  by  cutting  into  the  file  a  little  on  both  sides  with  a  chisel, 
and  afterwards  drawing  out  tne  part  so  marked  ofi^  to  form  the  tang.     After 
forging,  and  previous  to  being  ground  and  cut,  the  files  require  to  be  annealed. 
This  process  is  generally  performed  by  piling  up  a  great  quantity  together  in  a 
furnace  for  the  purpose,  and  heating  them  red   not,    suffering  them   after- 
wards to  cool  slowly.     This  method  of  annealing  files,  and  indeed  any  other 
articles  in  which  great  hardness  is  requisite,  is  very  objectionable,  since  the 
surface  of  steel,  when  heated  red  hot  in  the  open  air,  is  so  liable  to  oxidation. 
A  superior  method  of  annealing  is  practised  by  some  file-makers ;  and  since 
hardness  in  a  file  is  so  essential  a  property,  the  process  ought  to  be  generally 
adopted.  This  method  consists  in  placing  the  files  in  an  oven  or  trough,  having 
a  close  cover,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  sand.    The  fire  is  made  to  play 
on  every  side  of  the  vessel,  as  gradually  and  as  uniformly  as  possible,  till  the 
whole  mass  becomes  red  hot.    The  fire  is  then  discontinued,  and  the  whole 
suiSered  to  cool  before  the  cover  is  removed  fix>m  the  trough.     Steel  annealed 
in  this  way  is  perfectly  free  from  that  scaly  surface  acquired  in  the  open  air ; 
and  if  each  corticle  be  perfectly  surrounded  with  the  sand,  and  the  cover  not 
removed  before  the  steel  is  cold,  the  surface  will  appear  of  a  silvery  white 
colour.     If  the  steel  be  suspected  to  be  too  kind,  from  containing  too  litde 
carbon,  powdered  charcoal  may  be  employed  instead  of  sand,  or  sand  mixed 
with  charcoal.     In  this  case  the  files  should  be  stratified  alternately  with  the 
charcoal,  in  order  that  the  extra  conversion  may  be  uniform.    The  next  thing 
is  to  prepare  the  files  for  cutting,  by  making  the  surface  to  contain  the  teeth  as 
level  as  possible.     This  was  formerly  effected  by  files,  and  the  process  is  caUed 
striping.    The  same  is  still  practised  by  the  Lancashire  file-maxers  (who  excel 
in  the  manufacture),  and  by  others  not  having  the  convenience  for  grinding. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  files  are,  however,  grotmd^  to  prepare  them  for  cutting. 
The  stones  employed  for  this  purpose  at  Sheffield  are  of  a  compact  and  sharp 
texture,  of  great  diameter,  and  about  eight  inches  broad  over  the  face.     When 
used,  the  surface  b  kept  immersed  in  water ;  the  grinder  sits  in  such  apositlon 
as  to  lean  over  the  stone,  whilst  its  motion  is  directed  from  him.    Tne  next 
process  is  that  of  cutting  the  files,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  a  chisel 
and  hammer  on  an  anvil.    The  chisel  and  hammer  are  of  such  a  size  as  the 
size  and  cut  of  the  file  require.    The  file-cutter  is  also  provided  with  a  leather 
strap,  which  goes  over  each  end  of  the  file,  and  passes  round  his  feet,  which 
are  introduced  into  the  strap  on  each  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  stirrups  are 
used.     He  therefore  sits  as  if  he  were  on  horseback,  holding  his  chisel  with 
one  hand,  and  his  hammer  in  the  other,  at  the  same  time  he  secures  the  file 
in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  his  feet  in  the  stirruns.     While  the  point  of  the 
file  is  cutting,  the  strap  passes  over  one  part  of  tne  file  only,  while  the  point 
rests  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  tang  upon  a  prop  on  the  other  side  of  the  strap. 
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When  one  side  of  the  file  is  single  cut,  a  fine  file  is  run  slightly  over  the  teeth 
to  take  away  the  roughness,  when  they  are  to  be  double  cut ;  and  another  set 
are  then  cut,  crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  file  is  now 
finished  on  one  side,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  cut  side  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
bare  anvil  to  cut  the  other.  A  flat  piece  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  is  there- 
fore interposed  between  the  serrated  surface  and  the  anvil,  while  the  other  side 
is  cut,  which  completely  preserves  the  side  previously  cut  Rasps  are  cut  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  using  a  triangular  punch  instead  of  a  flat  chiseL  The 
art  in  cutting  a  rasp  is  to  place  every  new  tooth  opposite  to  a  vacant  space  in 
the  adjoining  row  of  teeth.  The  last  and  most  important  part  of  file-making 
is  the  nardening  them.  In  effecting  this,  three  thines  are  to  be  observed :  1st. 
To  prepare  the  file  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  it  m>m  being  oxidated  W  the 
atmosphere  when  the  file  is  red  hot,  which  effect  would  not  only  take  off  the 
sharpness  of  the  tooth,  but  render  the  whole  surface  so  rough  that  the  file 
would,  in  a  little  time,  become  clogged  with  the  substance  it  had  to  work  upon. 
This  is  accomplished  by  laying  a  substance  on  the  surface  consisting  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  stiffened  with  ale  grounds  or  common  flour.  When  it  fuses, 
this  forms  a  kind  of  varnish,  which  defends  the  metal  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  2d.  The  heat  ouG'ht  to  be  very  uniformly  red  throughout,  and  the  water 
in  which  it  is  quenched  fresh  and  cold,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  proper 
degree  of  hardness.  And  lastly,  the  manner  of  immersion  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  prevent  the  files  from  warping,  which,  in  long  thin  files,  is  very  diffi<^ 
culL  After  the  file  is  properly  heated  for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  it  should 
be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible.  The  most  common  method  of  effecting  this  is 
by  quenching  it  in  the  coldest  water.  All  files,  except  the  half-rouno,  should 
be  immersed  perpendicularly,  as  slowly  as  possible,  so  that  the  upper  part  shall 
not  cool.  This  management  prevents  the  file  from  warping.  The  half-round 
file  must  be  auenched  in  the  same  steady  manner,  but  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
kept  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  must  be  moved  a  little  hori- 
zontally m  the  direction  of  the  round  side,  otherwise  it  will  become  crooked 
backwards.  When  the  files  are  hardened,  they  are  brushed  with  water  and 
coke  dust,  the  surface  becoming  of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  as  perfectly  free  from 
oxidation  as  before  it  was  heated.  They  may  likewise  be  dipped  in  limewater, 
and  dried  before  the  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  after  which  they  should  be 
rubbed  over  with  olive  oil,  in  which  is  mixed  a  little  turpentine,  and  then  they 
are  finished.  To  preserve  them  for  use,  or  pack  them  for  sale,  they  are  wrapped 
in  stout  oiled  brown  paper,  in  half-dozens,  the  paper  interposed  between  each 
preventing  any  injury  to  the  opposed  teeth. 

The  operation  of  simple  file  cutting  seems  to  be  of  such  easy  performance, 
that  it  has  for  almost  two  centuries  been  a  sort  of  desideratum  to  construct  a 
machine  to  perform  that  which  is  not  only  done  with  mat  facility  by  the  hand, 
but  with  wonderful  expedition.  It  is  said,  that  a  lad  not  very  experienced  in 
the  business,  will  produce  with  his  hammer  and  chisel  nearly  three  hundred 
teeth  in  a  minute.  With  respect  to  machinery,  Mathurin  Jousse,  in  a  work 
entitled,  La  Udelle  Ouverture  de  VAri  de  Serrurier,  published  at  La  Flesche,  in 
Anjou,  in  1627,  gives  a  drawing  and  description  of  one  in  which  the  file  is 
drawn  along  by  shifts  by  means  of  wheel-work,  and  the  blow  is  given  by  a 
hammer.  There  are  several  machines  for  this  purpose  in  the  Machines 
approuvhi  par  rAcademie  Royale  de  Paris.  There  is  also  one  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transaetions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ; 
and  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  in  1802,  for  the  same 
object.  From  the  knowledge,  talent,  and  assiduity,  of  the  last-mentioned  inventor, 
we  may  be  assured  that  it  was  a  very  elaborate  and  judiciously-constructed 
machine  ;  nevertheless  it  was  found  wanting,  and  never  got  into  practical 
operation ;  files,  therefore,  continue  to  be  cut  as  they  were  a  century  ago. 
file-cutting  is  an  art  that  appears,  at  first  thought,  extremely  simple,  but  a  little 
investigation  of  the  subject  will  convince  the  reader,  (as  it  did  ourselves 
many  years  ago,  when  we  designed  a  machine  for  the  purpose,)  that  it  abounds 
with  difficulties,  which,  though  probablv  not  of  an  insuperable  nature,  are  such 
as  call  for  unremitting  study,  the  devotion  of  much  time,  and  the  incurring  of 
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•  eonndenUe  ezpenu  to  accompliah.  No  mui,  therefore,  ihotild  undertake  it 
<rho  ii  not  poaieued  of  abundant  capital,  leisure,  and  coDitnictive  ikilL  In 
the  operatioiu  of  liling,  the  coaner  cut  filea  are  alwa]'!  to  be  lucceeded  bjr  tbc 
finer,  wid  the  genenil  nile  it  to  lean  heaf^  on  the  file  in  thrmting  it  forward, 
becauie  the  teeth  of  tbe  file  are  made  to  cut  forwardi ;  but  in  drawing  the  file 
back  again  to  make  a  second  stroke,  it  is  to  be  lifted  just  abore  the  work,  to 
preTent  its  cutting  or  rubbing  ai  it  come*  back.  The  rvuffh  file,  or  a  lubber, 
MTTei  to  take  off  the  ma*t  uneven  part  of  the  work ;  then  fiiUowi  the  bailard 
file,  to  reduce  the  file  cuts  or  scores  of  the  roueh  file,  and  next  UMiall;?  >  tmooik 
file,  to  remove  the  scores  of  the  bastard,  and  prepare  the  work  for  the  bor- 
abher,  if  h  ii  to  benolished. 

FILLAGREE  WORK.  A  kind  of  ennchment  on  gold  or  nlTer,  wrought 
delicately  in  manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or  both  intenniled.  In  Sumatra, 
manufarturei  of  thi«  kind  are  carried  on  to  very  great  perfection.  But  what 
naden  this  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  is,  that  the  tooli  made  use  of  an  veiT 
ooarM  and  clumsy.  He  gold  is  melted  in  a  crucible  of  their  own  forming,  and 
inttMd  of  bellows,  they  blow  with  their  mouths  through  a  piece  of  bamboo, 
lliey  draw  and  flatten  the  wire  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Europeans.  It 
it  then  twisted,  and  thus  a  flower,  or  the 
■hape  of  a  flower,  is  formed.    Patterns  of 


them  or  of  foliage  are  first  prepared 
paper,  of  the  die  of  the  ^Id  plate  on  wh 
the  filagree  is  to  be  laid.     According 
this,  they  begin  to  dispose  on  the  plate  toe 
laiveT  compartmenti  of  the  fohage,  for 
which  they  use  plain  flat  wire  of  a  larger 
■iie,  and  fill  them  up  witli  their  leaves. 
A  gelatinoui  lubstance  is  used  to  fix  the 
work,   and  after  the  leaves  have  been 
placed  in  order,  and  stuck  on  bit  by  bit, 

•  solder  is  prepared  of  gold  filings  and 
borax,  moistened  with  water,  which  they 

atrew  over  the  plate,  and  then  putting  it     i| .^ 

00  the  firea  short  time,  the  whole  become* 
tmited.  When  the  filagree  is  finished,  it 
la  cleaned  with  a  solution  of  salt  and 
alom  in  water.  The  Chinese  make  most  of 
their  filagree  of  silver,  which  looks  very 
elegant,  but  i*  deficient  in  the  extra- 
onCnaiy  delicacy  of  Malay  work. 

FILLET,  in  Architecture,  ii  a  narrow 
Kotangular  moulding.  In  tbe  inetallie 
framing  of  machinery,  narrow  moulded 
dips  or  flHeta  are  put  in  the  angles,  to 

*  "''      ''le  casting  and  atieogtlien  the 


FILTRATION.  A  process  for  fiveiog 
liqmdi  Irom  particles  held  in  suspensira 
.  in  them,  by  causing  them  to  percolate 
through  various  porous  substances,  which 
intercept  the  insoluble  matter,  but  allow 
a  passage  to  the  liquids,  which  are  thereby 
rtnderM  dear  and  transparent  Hie 
purpose  to  which  filtration  is  most  ez- 
tennvely  applied,  ia  tbe  puiificatiou  of 
water  for  damestic  purposes ;  and  tnm 


tn^aints  of  the  ImpuritiM 
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abounding  in  ths  inter  nipplied  by  the  diflerant  cotnpAiiiei,  die  lutjeet  hu  at 

'«te  excited  much  attention,  ■ndavt"----  -"'---' ■ —  >-— >- " — ' 

a  the  public,  *ame  few  of  vhich  « 


late  excited  much  attention,  and  a  variety  of  filtering  appantni  have  been  ofiWred 
'le  public,  lame  few  of  vhich  »e  propoie  to  deKribe. 
le  firat  of  these  machinei  which  we  ih^  notice  ii  Metin.  White  and  Aveline'a 
"artificial  ipring,"  in  which  the  water  is  made  to  filtrate  upwards  by  itapremm 

Tinst  the  under  side  of  a  stone,  the  quantity  filtered  denending  upon  the  are* 
the  stone,  and  the  height  of  the  reservoir  from  which  the  water  deacenda; 
but  with  a  head  of  35  feet,  which  can  be  obtained  in  moat  honaes  in  London,  ■ 
stone  of  10  inches  square  will  filter  nearly  thirty  gallon!  per  hour.  The  en* 
graving  on  the  oppoaite  page  exhibits  a  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus,  a 
IS  the  cistern  which  receives  the  water  in  its  impure  state ;  it  baa  a  ball  float 
and  lever  to  keep  a  constant  head  of  water  over  the  pipe  b,  and  likewise  to 
prevent  any  air  passing  down  it  The  pipe£  b  is  shown  broken  o^  that  thfl 
space  between  may  be  considered  aa  of  any  required  length.  To  the  lower  uiA 
of  the  pipe  there  is  a  node  c  through  which  (he  pipe  passes,  which  cansea  tlM 
water  to  shoot  up  against  the  under  surface  of  the  filtering  stone  /  lliroii^ 
this  stone  the  water  ooies  with  great  rapiditv,  leaving  the  auimalcuue  and  otMT 
impurities  in  the  lower  part  or  basin  e  of  the  maclune,  from  whence  they  aiV 
drawn  off  occasionally  by  the  cock  g,  and  carried  away  by  the  waste  pipe  k. 
When  the  filtered  water  rises  in  the  reservoir  above  k  to  a  certain  height,  the 
filtration  is  stopped  by  the  rising  of  the  float  I,  which  by  iti  lever  or  rod  n,  ihuta 
a  cock  0  in  the  supply  pipe.  When  the  stone  has  become  charged  with  a  deposit 
on  iti  under  lur&ce,  it  is  capable  of  being  cleansed  by  the  scraper  t  which  it 
turned  round  by  means  of  a  handle  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  reeerrdr  h, 
the  axis  paseing  through  the  stone ;  provision  is  thus  made  for  reviving  the 
filtering  properties  of  Uie  atone  whenever  required,  and  with  very  littie  trouble. 
A  very  old  contrivance  for  filtering  water,  but  which  has  been  the  origin  of 
moat  of  the  more  recent  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  conslil*  in  nearly  filling  the 
two  legi  of  a  pipe,  formed  either  of  metal  aain  ^.  1,  or  of  wood  win  Fig.  3, 
with  washed  sand,  leaving  merely  a  space  at  b  and  e  to  receive  the  turbid  water, 
and  another  at  c  or/for  the  filtered  water  to  nm  off  by.     The  chief  ofajiectiaa 


to  these  machinet  is,  that  they  soon  become  foul,  and  consequently  uaelesi, 
until  restored  by  deanabg,  and  this  task,  as  generally  petfbnned,  la  such  a 
laborious,  ledioiis,  and  slopping  one,  that  these  fillets  are  nauaUy  abandoned  in 
a  short  time.  This  obieclion  seems  to  be  obviated  in  the  arrangement 
shown  in  the  cut  on  the  loUowing  page,  a  is  a  barrel  capable  of  being  tuned 
round,  but  rendered  stationary  by  pins  pasting  through  the  extremities  of  their 
bearings  atbb;  e  ii  ■  bed  of  land  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  cask;  d 


m  ths  nipplj  pipe  or  bou,  (any  flexible  tube,)  which  conduct!  the  turbid  water 

from  B  reMrroir  above,  inlo  the  cuk;  at  e  i*  a  uniw  jmnt  and  nolle  |»ece, 

containing  a  iponge,  which  Mmi  three  purpotcj ;  it  preven' 

impuritie*  of  the  water  from 

entering  among  the  land ; 

it  preventi  the  column  of 

water  from  farcing  up  the 

bad  ot  land ;   and  it  nrr- 

reoti  the  sand  front  falling 

into  the  pipe.    The  filtered 

water   ii   drawD   off   at  / 

When    the    land   requires 

cleaning,   the  pini   at   the 

bearingi   of   the    axil   are 

t«ken   out,   and  the  winch 

tamed   «o  aa  to  bring  tlie 

nnion  joint  to  the  top  of  the 

oaik,  pre*iaut  to  which  the 

{npe  ibould  be  detached  by 

unicrewing.  The  sponge  being  now  removed,  the  water  may  be  1p1  oh  freely 
at  lop,  and  the  barrel  turned  by  the  winch  g,  by  vhich  meant  the  sand  is  expe- 
ditiouil^  waihed,  the  water  being  let  on  and  run  off*  as  often  as  Decenary, 
which  It  ii  obvious  may  be  effected  with  so  much  facility,  that  the  filtering 
powers  may  be  at  any  lime  renewed  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  following  engraving,  /^.  I,  represents  an  apparatus  of  a  convenient  form, 
by  Mr.  Jamea,  of  Knightsbridge.  It  coniisti  of  two  vessels  (A  and  B,)  of  stone 
ware,  placed  upon  a  strong  stand  c.  The  upper  vessel,  which  is  covered, 
receives  the  impure  water  in  a  chamber  d.  at  the  lower  part  of  which  there  is 
a  large  aperture.  Hopped  by  a  qwnge  e,  which  detains  the  grosser  impurilica  : 
hence  the  water  pasaei  through  a  finely  perforated  eaithenware  plate  into  a 
layer  of  aix  bches  of  prepared  charcoal,  through  which  the  water  filten,  and  it 
Fig.  «. 


Iherebjr  puri6ed  from  any  noxious  smells,  as  well  at  any  floating  impurities;  it 
then  paasei  tbroueb  another  perforated  plate  g,  and  is  received  at  h  into  the 
•eparate  vessel,  which  is  a  stone  ware  cask,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  off  at 
pleasure  by  the  cock. 

A  very  convenient  filtering  machine,  from  its  portability,  is  Wisi's  patent 
filter,  whi^  is  shown  in  the  preceding  cut,  Fig,  2.    a  is  a  force  pump ;  (  s 
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a  pail  or  other  vessel  of  water ;  c  the  pipe  which 
It  or  the  pump  to  the  top  of  the  vesiel  d;  e  is  a  receiTer 
for  the  purified  water ;  /  a  cock  for  drawin?  it  off';  g  g  g,  screws  for  separatiDg 
the  raceirer  from  the  niachine  wlien  requireH.  The  tiltcring  Bubatances  iiied 
in  this  apparatuB  are  of  the  same  description  as  in  the  foregoing  ones.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  filter  down  to  the  letter  d  in  the 
engraving,  is  left  vacant  for  the  dirty  water  which 
lir«t  passea  through  a  thin  hed  of  charcoal,  and  then 
through  a  bed  of  sand  occupyinx  the  remainder  of 
the  Teasel,  and  uipported  \>y  a  penorated  metal  plate, 
covered  with  a  few  layers  of  flannel. 

A  very  limple  method  of  freeing  water  from  its 
impurities  by  means  of  the  capillary  attraction  of 
fibrous  auhttance*  ii  represented  in  the  annened 
engraving,  a  it  the  reservoir,  b  the  lower  com- 
partntent,  c  an  open  tube  soldered  into  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir,  in  which  is  put  a  wick  of  cotton 
or  wool,  (the  latter  ia  best,)  with  one  end  immersed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  whilst  the  other  end 
hann  down  a  Uttle  below  it,  forming  a  kind  of 
■yphon.  The  water  in  rising  by  the  capillary 
attraction  between  the  filamenta  depoiitt  the  grow 
matter  floating  therein,  and  descends  in  a  compara- 
titely  pure  slate  into  the  vessel  b,  or  into  a  jug 
placed  therein. 

The  figures  represented  in  page  502,  are  a  portion  of  Mr.  Suwerkrop'l  appa- 
ratus for  filtering  and  heating  water.  Fig.  1  shows  a  side  elevation  of  the  vessels 
iaquettion;  vnS  Fig.i  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same.  The  letters  have  refec^ 
ence  to  similar  parts  in  each  figure.  The  water  ii  supposed  to  be  conveyed  bv 
the  pipe  a  boja  a  reservoir  situated  upon  a  higher  level  than  the  cask  b,  which 
is  divided  by  the  partition  c  into  two  equal  parts,  forming  thereby  a  double  fil- 
tering machine.  In  each  of  these  division!,  tbe  filtering  substances  and  the 
arrangement  of  them  are  the  same.  As  (he  water  flows  from  a  higher  level, 
it  willof  course  ascend  through  the  filtering  substancea,  and  flow  out  at  the 
upper  part.  The  first  substance  which  it  has  topasi  through  is  a  circular  mat 
d,  made  by  coiling  up  and  Mwing  together  a  rope  of  platted  horse-hair,  which 
detains  the  grossest  of  the  impurities ;  Irom  this  it  passes  through  a  floor  or 
false  bottom  of  wood,  t,  pierced  throughout  with  numerous  small  holes;  upon 
the  wooden  bottom  is  laid  first  a  stratum  of  coarse  gravel  or  small  pebbles,  over 
this  is  put  a  layer  of  Gncr,  then  a  layer  of  finer  still,  and  lastly,  a  bed  of 
sand/,  about  six  or  seven  inches  thick ;  from  this  the  water  rises  in  a  tolerably 
pure  state  ;  if  not  sufficiently  purified,  instead  of  drawing  it  ofi*  for  use,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  pais  through  the  curved  pipe  A  into  the  upper  divition  ■  of  the 
cask.  The  water  continuing  to  rise,  then  percolatei  sufceasively  through  the 
lioTse-hair  mat  j,  the  perforated  floor  k,  and  the  various  strata  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  I,  finally  flowing  out  of  the  cask,  and  through  the  pipe  m,  into  the  heatine 
vat  n.  The  vat  is  constructed  with  a  furnace  a,  and  Sue  p  p  inside  of  it,  aU 
made  of  copper,  except  the  erating  for  the  fuel,  which  is  made  of  cast  iron  a* 
usual  J  copper  being  preferred  for  the  flue  on  account  of  its  oxidating  less  rapidly 
than  iron  or  other  cheap  materials.  The  heated  air  or  gaMS  first  rise  up  the 
neck  e  into  the  hollow  sphere  r,  which  becomes  soon  occupied  with  intensely 
heated  air,  from  whence  it  has  little  disposition  to  descend  and  escape  by  means 
of  the  spiral  tubes,  which  finally  become  fluei  for  the  grosser  products  of  ihe 
GOmmiation ;  aa  these  tubes,  however,  make  a  long  circuitous  eoiate  through  the 
tub  of  water,  the  heat  ia  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  it.  The  furnace  and  fluei 
are  lupporred  and  kept  in  their  positions  by  stays  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  a* 
shown.  The  three  closed  apertures  in  the  caak  b.  Fig.  I,  are  for  the  several 
purposes  of  washing  the  bottoms  of  the  horse-hair  mats,  by  passing  water  through 
them  downwards;  and  for  taking  out  and  refreshing  the  layers  of  sand  and 
gravel  when  they  have  become  foul  by  deposition  from  the  water. 
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The  engraving  on  the  next  page  reprcseiiti  an  apparatus  contrived  by  Mewn. 
Williama  and  Doyle,  for  the  purpose  of  leparatiiig  the  salt  from  sea-water,  by 
merely  causing  it  to  pereolste  tlirough  a  body  of  aand  under  mechanical  com- 
preuion,  and  thui  to  render  it  fresh.  Could  this  object  be  obtained  byiuch  meant, 
the  invention  would  doublteaa  be  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  navigation,  M 
it  would  render  a  Btore  of  Jresh  water  unnecessary,  thereby  affording  additional 
stowage  for  proviiioni  or  cargo;  but  we  are  not  awaro  of  any  experiment* 
proving  that  mbitancei  diuolved,  and  chemically  combined  with  a  liquid,  can 
be  separated  by  filtration ;  we  therefore  apprehend  that  the  a^paralua  would  be 
ineffectual  for  the  object  the  inventors  had  in  view,  although  it  may  prove  very 
efiieient  in  freeing  water  from  any  impuritiei  floating  or  suspended  in  it.  The 
following  description  of  the  engraving  (which  represents  one  of  the  several 
modes  of  construction  propoied  by  the  inventors),  is  derived  from  the  specifi- 
cation of  their  patent,  a  is  a  part  of  the  cask  supposed  to  contain  sea  water; 
b  a  tube  descending  therefrom,  made  fast  by  bands  c  e  e  to  the  filterins  Bpp>- 
mtus  d  fl,  which  is  a  stronr  square  trunk  of  wood,  lined  intcmally  wiUi  uieet 
lead,  which  are  cemented  together  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  water. 
This  part  of  the  qiparatus  is  given  in  tection,  that  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment  may  be  teen  at  one  view;  t  ia  the  lower  chamber,  where  the  water  a 
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fint  received ;  /  i<  a  ilrong  *tool  of  open  frame  work,  supported  on  live  stout 
legs,  g.  A  plan  of  this  stool  is  )^ven  in  a  separate  fi^re  F,  the  situation  of 
«ach  or  the  five  legs  being  marked  with  a  g.  Over  this  short  frame  is  nailed  a 
plate  of  copper,  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes ;  this  ptele  is  also  shown  by 
a  separate  figure  H.  Over  the  petforated  plate  are  several  layers  of  woollen 
'  '    ■    ■        '    '         •'- ■^-1- -' — d#,  fi" 


cloth,  01 


n  horse-hair  i,  and  above  then  a  body  of  sand  k,  6lliag  up  the 
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endre  trunk ;  on  the  toy  is  placed  a  ilidJng  cover  /,  which  is  operated  upon  by 
a  strong  screw  m,  working  through  a  fixed  nut  n,  which  is  luppcirted  by  curred 
iron  arms,  extending  from  opposite  sides  of  the  trunk.  The  sand  hftving  been 
compressed,  by  the  agency  ol  the  screw,  into  a  more  dense  and  compact  mast, 
is  prevented  tfom  rising  by  the  preuure  of  the  water,  which  percolating  through 
the  minute  interstices  to  regain  its  level,  deposits  ita  salt,  and  runs  out  by  the  pipe 
o  in  a  fresh  state  into  a  vessel  p  placed  to  receive  it.  When  the  sand  has  become 
Mturated  with  aalt,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  taking  out  the  scri^w  and  tlie  press- 
ing board  I ;   the  man  holes  r  r  may  then  be  opened  by  unscrewing  the  plugs, 
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when  the  other  materials  may  be  easily  sifted.  These  matters  being  completed, 
a  fresh  quantity  of  sand  may  be  taken  from  the  ballast  of  the  ship,  and  the 
process  of  filtration  continued  as  before. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  description  of  a  very  convenient  apparatus 
for  filtering  liquids  out  of  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  invented  by  Mr.  Donovan. 
By  means  of  this  arrangement,  alkalies  can  be  preserved  in  their  caustic  state, 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  alkali  bemg  prevented,  a  is  a  bottle  of 
green  glass,  with  a  funnel-shaped  end  inserted  into 
another  botde  6,  the  junction  bemg  luted  or  ground  to 
fit  closely ;  the  neck  d  of  the  upper  vessel  has  a  cork 
tightly  fitted  to  it,  perforated  in  the  middle  for  the 
reception  of  the  glass  tube  c,  which  being  bent  down- 
waros,  enters  the  branched  neck  e  of  the  lower  vessel, 
thus  connecting  them  together,  and  opening  an  air 
passage  between  them,  llie  funnel-shaped  end  of  the 
upper  vessel  has  a  piece  of  linen,  loosely  rolled  up,  placed 
in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  filtering,  but  for  the  corrosive 
acids  a  stratum  of  pounded  flints  should  be  employed 
instead  of  the  cloth.  To  charge  the  upper  vessel  with 
the  alkaline  solution,  the  tube  c  must  of  course  be 
removed,  and  the  first  droppings  should  be  allowed  to 
run  to  waste  previously  to  the  apparatus  being  fitted 
together,  that  no  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  may  take 
place  in  the  filtered  liquor.  When  the  whole  is  properly 
closed,  the  filtration  will  proceed  without  the  possibility 
of  absorption.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  liquor  can  fall 
from  the  upper  vessel  without  an  equal  volume  of  air 
entering  it,  and  that  none  can  enter  the  lower  without  an 
equal  bulk  escaping  from  it.  Both  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  by  the  connecting  tube  c,  the  air  being  driven 
from  the  lower  into  the  upper  vessel  at  every  dropping 
of  the  filtered  liquid.  The  whole  process  is  therefore 
conducted  without  the  access  of  more  air  than  the  vessels 
at  first  contained,  and  in  the  most  cleanly  and  perfect 
manner.  The  utility  of  this  contrivance  is  very  extensive. 
The  most  volatile  liquids,  as  ether,  alcohol,  ammoniacal 
liquors,  volatile  oils,  &c.  may  be  filtered  without  loss,  as  the  vapours  cannot 
escape  during  the  operation ;  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
filtration  of  a  variety  of  fluids,  other  injurious  effects  to  which  they  are  subject 
by  the  common  process,  may  be  entirely  obviated. 

FIRE,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  combustion,  or  the  decomposition  of  combustible 
bodies,  accompanied  with  bght  and  heat.  The  word,  however,  has  been  used 
in  such  various  senses  by  philosophers  of  different  schools,  that  in  works  of 
close  reasoning  it  is  now  generally  exchanged  for  that  of  combustion,  as  a  term 
affording  a  more  definite  meaning.  Fire,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  not 
a  substance,  but  a  quality.  It  supposes  two  or  more  bodies  entering  into  com- 
bination, attended  with  an  emission  of  light  and  heat  All  these  phenomena 
may  take  place  separately,  but  it  is  a  compound  operation,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  whole,  that  aJone  produces  fire. 

FIRE  ARMS  are  all  sorts  of  arms  charged  with  powder  and  ball ;  as  cannon, 
mortars,  muskets,  pistols,  &c.     See  Cannon,  Gun,  &c. 

FIRE  ENGINE.  An  engine  for  projecting  water  upon  buildings  on  fire. 
Buckets  composed  of  wood,  leather,  or  other  suitable  material,  were  the  only 
means  employed  in  England  and  on  the  continent  for  extinguishing  fires,  up  to 
the  middle  or  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earliest  mention  of  any 
description  of  fire  engine  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  occurs  in 
the  bmldine  accounts  of  the  city  of  Augsburg,  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1518. 
They  are  there  described  as  "  instruments  for  fires,"  and  "  water  syringes, 
useful  at  fires."  They  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Anthony  Blatner,  a 
goldsmith  of  Friedburg,  who,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  became  a  citizen  of 
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Augsburg.     These  syrinees  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  magnitude,  as 
they  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  worked  by  levers  ;  they  are  also  represented 
to  have  been  expensively  constructed.     Caspar  Schott,  the  well-known  Jesuist, 
states,  that  small  engines  of  this  description  were  used  in  his  native  dty 
(Konigshofen)  in  the  year  1617.  This  writer  has  also  furnished  a  short  account 
of  a  much  larger  one,  which  he  saw  tried  at  Nuremburg,  in  1657.     It  was 
constructed  by  John  Hautsch,  of  that  place,  and  was  mounted  on  a  sledge  ten 
feet  long  by  four  feet  broad,  which  was  drawn  by  two  horses.     It  had  two 
working  cylinders  placed  horizontally  in  the  cistern,  which  was  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  two  feet  broad.     It  was  worked  by  twen^-eight  men,  and 
threw  a  jet  of  water  one  inch  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.     This 
is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  squirting  engine  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  English  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  wiUi  the  progress  made  by  the 
German  engineers,  or  to  have  been  very  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  their 
discoveries;  for  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  htmd-^qmrU  were  first 
introduced  in  London  for  extinguishing  fires.    They  were  usually  made  of 
brass,  of  various  sizes,  holding  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  water  each.     Those 
of  the  former  capacity  were  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  that  of  the  nozle  being  half  an  inch.    They  were  fiimished 
with  handles  on  each  side,  and  every  syringe  required  three  men  to  work  it. 
One  man  on  each  side  grasped  the  nandle  in  one  hand  and  the  nozle  in  the 
other,  while  a  third  man  worked  the  piston  or  plunj^er,  drawing  it  out  while  the 
nosel  was  immersed  in  a  supply  of  water,  whicn  filled  the  cylinder ;  the  bearers 
then  elevated  the  nozle,  when  the  other  pushed  in  the  plunger,  the  skill  of  the 
bearers  being  employed  in  directing  the  stream  of  water  upon  the  fire.    In  the 
vestry-room  of  St  Dionis  Backchurch,  in  Fenchurch-street,  London,  there  are 
still  preserved  several  of  these  syringes,  the  property  of  that  parish.    They  are 
said  to  have  been  used  at  the  great  fire  in  1666,  when  one  of  the  set  (originally 
six)  was  lost,  and  several  others  much  damaged.     These  syringes  present  a 
valuable  and  interesting  relic ;  for  although  the  number  of  tnem  formerly  dis- 
persed throughout  the  city  was  once  very  great,  very  few  indeed  of  them  are 
now  to  be  seen.     Soon  aher  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Londoners  perceived  the  convenience  that  would  arise  from  fixing  these 
squirts  in  a  portable  cistern,  and  applying  their  power  through  the  medmm  of 
a  lever:   the  fire  engine  thus  obtained  was  considered  a  great  mechanical 
achievement.    The  advantages  resulting  from  this  arrangement  were  certainly 
considerable,  as  they  permitted  a  larger  syringe  to  be  used,  which  could  be 
worked  easier,  as  well  as  much  faster,  than  the  hand  squirt    This  simple  form 
of  engine,  however,  had  many  inconveniences ;   they  projected  the  water  by 
spurts  only,  a  cessation  of  the  stream  taking  place  between  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  ill  consequence  of  which  a  great  deu  of  water  was  lost,  and  a  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  accurately  projecting  the  stream.    To  be  useful,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  place  these  engines  very  close  to  the  fire,  which  exposed  the 
persons  working  them  to  imminent  danger  from  the  falling  of  the  burning 
Duildings.     That  these  engines  were  but  imperfectly  constructed,  and  deficient 
in  strength,  we  learn  from  a  recorded  circumstance,  that  three  df  them  which 
were  taken  to  extinguish  a  large  conflagration  on  London  bridge,  in  1633,  and 
were  then  considered  "  such  excellent  things,  that  nothing  that  was  ever  devised 
could  do  so  much  good,  yet  none  of  these  Sid  prosper,  for  they  were  all  broken.*' 
The  following  description  of  an  engine  of  this  kind  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  Mr.  Clare,  in  his  work  on  the  Motion  of  Ituids,  published  in  1735. 
"  Engines  for  extinguishing  fires,"  he  observes,  **  are  either  forcing  or  lifting 
pumps,  and  being  intended  to  project  water  with  great  veloci^,  their  effect  in 
great  measure  depends  upon  tne  length  of  their  levers,  and  the  force  with 
which  they  are  wrought     A  common  squirting  engine  which  was  constructed 
on  Uie  latter  princi^,  consisted  of  a  large  circular  cistern,  like  a  great  tub, 
mounted  upon  four  small  solid  wheels,  running  upon  axletrees,  which  supported 
the  vessel.     A  cover  or  false  bottom,  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes, 
was  fixed  inside  the  cistern,  about  a  foot  below  the  upper  edge,  and  about  three 
feet  from  the  bottom.    In  the  centre  of  the  perforated  cover  was  fixed  a  lifting 
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pump,  to  the  piston  rod  of  which  was  attached  a  cross-tree  carrying  two  Tertical 
connecting  rods,  which  were  simultaneously  worked  up  and  down  by  manual 
labour,  by  means  of  two  curved  levers  (similar  to  common  pump  handles,)  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  machine.     During  the  downward  motion  of  the  piston,  a 
quantity  of  water  passes  through  the  vsdve  on  its  upper  surfiu:e,  and  gets  above 
^e  piston,  and  during  the  ascending  stroke,  this  water  is  driven  with  great 
velocity  through  a  branch  pipe  provided  with  a  flexible  leather  joint,  or  by  a 
ball-and-socket  motion,  screwed  on  to  the  top  of  the  pump  barreL     Between 
the  strokes  the  stream  is  discontinued.     This  engine  is  supplied  with  water 
poured  into  the  cistern  by  buckets,  &c.,  the  perforated  cover  before  mentioned 
keeping  back  all  such  matters  as  would  be  lUely  to  choke  or  injure  the  pump- 
worK."     A  year  after  the  great  fire  of  London,  that  is,  in  1667,  an  act  of 
Common  Council  was  passed  *'  for  preventing  and  suppressing  fires  for  the 
future,"  in  which,  among  other  salutary  provisions,  was  enacted  that  the 
several  parishes,   the  aldermen,  and  different  companies,  should  provide  a 
certain  number  of  buckets,  hand  squirts,  fire  engines,  &c.;  which  snows  that 
these  were  the  only  contrivances  then  known  for  the  purpose.     We  may  also 
infer  that  the  fire  engines  were  not  much  to  be  relied  upon  at  that  time,  from 
the  greater  importance  attached  to  hand  squirts  and   buckets.      With  such 
ineflneient  means  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fires  spread  as  they  used  to 
do,  but  rather,  taking  into  account  the  buildings  of  that  period,  that  they  were 
extinguished  at  all.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  Duperrier, 
in  France,  Leupold,  in  Germany,  and  Newsham,  in  England,  introduced,  almost 
contemporaneously,  fire  engines  of  a  very  improved  description,  which  soon 
came  into  general  and  extensive  use.     The  most  novel  and  important  feature 
of  these  engines  consisted  in  the  employment  of  an  air  chamber,  which  rendered 
the  stream  of  water  continuous  ana  uaiform ;  together  with  the  equally  im- 

{>ortant  and  valuable  addition  of  the  flexible  leathern  hose,  of  any  requisite 
ength,  invented  by  the  brothers  Jan  Van  der  Heide,  and  first  tried  by  them  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1672.  These  contrivances  enabled  the  stream  of  water 
to  be  conveyed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  engine,  and  directed  upon  the 
flames  with  the  greatest  precision  and  efiect  In  the  engines  of  Leupold, 
Duperrier,  and  some  others,  one  working  cylinder  only  was  employed  in  con- 
junction with  an  air  vessel.  These  machines  very  much  resembled  the  common 
farden  engines  of  the  present  day,  which  are  too  well  known  to  require 
escribing  in  this  place.  Newsham  used  two  cylinders;  and  the  following 
description  of  his  nre  engine  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  so  perfect  was  his  machine,  at  the  expiration  of  above  a 
century  we  still  find  it  nearly  as  he  left  it  Various  convenient  alterations  and 
improvements  have  in  the  course  of  this  period  been  made  in  the  details  of  this 
engine,  but  the  general  character  and  moao  of  construction  adopted  by  Newsham 
have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 

The  following  engraving  represents  a  perspective  view  of  Newsham 's  engine, 
ready  for  working.  It  consists  of  a  strong  oak  cistern,  about  three  times  as  long 
as  it  is  broad,  mounted  on  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  the  handle  a.  The  under 
part  of  the  cistern  is  cut  away  in  front,  to  allow  the  fore-wheels  to  lock  in 
turning  round :  the  earliest  engines  were  not  fiimished  with  this  contrivance, 
but  none  are  now  built  without  it.  At  b  is  an  inverted  pvramidical  case, 
enclosing  the  pumps  and  air  vessel,  forming  a  platform  c,  on  wnich  the  fireman 
formerly  stood  to  direct  the  jet  of  water  issuing  from  the  spout  or  branch  pipe 
d.  This  branch  pipe  is  attached  to  the  air  vessel  by  two  brass  elbows,  the  firtt 
of  which  is  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  air  vessel,  and  the  second  elbow  screws 
upon  the  first  by  a  fine  screw  of  several  threads,  so  truly  turned  as  to  be  per- 
fectly water-tight  in  every  direction.  The  first  elbow  revolves  on  the  top  of  the 
air  vessel  horizontally,  wnile  the  second  elbow  revolves  on  the  first  vertically ; 
the  combination  of  tnese  two  motions,  therefore,  permits  the  branch  pipe  to  be 
guided  in  every  possible  direction.  This  contrivance,  however,  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  small  garden  engines,  where  it  is  used  in  an  improved  form.  The 
flexible  leather  hose  afibrds  such  a  ready  and  convenient  method  of  conducting 
the  stream  of  water  to  any  required  point,  that  all  fire  engines  are  fumisheo 
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with  &  proper  quantity  oS  it,  to  the  extremity  of  which  the  branch  pipe  is 
attached.  At  the  hinder  part  of  the  engine  ji  teen  a  )trong  leather  niclion 
pipe  (prerented  from  colUpiing  by  a  ipiral  piece  of  metal  running  throughout 
Its  length),  one  end  of  which  Ji  icrewea  on,  when  required,  to  a  braas  node  at 


the  lower  end  of  the  ciitem;  tlic  other  end  a  Airnished  with  a  rose  or  alrainer, 
and  immened  in  ihe  water  tupplied  by  a  pond,  fire-plug,  &c.  To  the  hinder 
part  of  the  cialem  it  added  a  wooden  trough  (,  with  a  copper  grating  (for 
Keeping  out  stonee,  sand,  dirt,  &c.)  through  which  the  ciitem  is  iu))p1ied  with 
water,  when  the  auction  pipe  cannot  be  used.  An  open  space  is  lei^  id  the  fore 
part  of  the  engine,  also  furnished  with  a  copper  grating,  through  which  water 
maybe  poured  into  the  cistern.  In  working  this  engine,  the  handles//,  visible 
on  each  side,  are  moved  up  and  down,  which  gives  alternate  motion  to  the  two 
pumps.  The  working  is  also  assisted  by  persons  who  stand  on  two  suspended 
treadles  ^^,  tlirowing  their  weight  on  each  alternately  as  they  descend,  and 
keeping  themselves  steady  by  meant  of  (he  two  rails  h  h.  The  use  of  treadles, 
however,  has  been  discontinued  for  some  time,  and  they  only  now  remain  in 
a  few  of  the  oldest  engines.  Over  the  hind  trough  there  is  an  iron  handle  or 
k^  t,  which  turns  the  suction  cock  (a  three-way  cock)  situated  beneath  it. 
While  the  engine  is  working  from  water  drawn  through  the  suction  pipe,  the 
handle  ■'  stands  m  the  direction  of  the  cistern,  an  drawn ;  but  when  the  engine 
worki  from  water  contained  in  its  own  cistern,  this  handle  is  turned  a  quarter 
round,  into  the  poutian  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Between  the  pyramidal 
case  b  and  the  lore  end  of  the  engine,  there  is  a  strong  square  iron  shaft  k, 
tyin^  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  middle  of  the  cistern,  lengthwise,  and 
playing  in  brasses  at  each  end,  one  of  which  is  seen  placed  between  the  two 
uprights  I  /  supporting  the  hand-rails.  Upon  this  shaft  are  fitted  two  stout  iron 
bars  or  lever*  m  m,  one  at  each  end,  which  carry  the  cylindrical  wooden  handles 
//,  by  which  the  engine  is  worked.  The  (readies  gg  are  suspended  at  Ihe  end 
W  pitched  chains,  and  receive  their  motion  jointly  with  the  handles  that  are  on 
their  respective  sides,  by  means  of  iron  double  sectors  fixed  upon  the  shaft  k  ; 
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the  foTcmoat  socton  are  aeeo  at  n,  the  othera  are  oonlained  within  tbe  uprigtit 
boxb. 

Fig.  2,  in  the  lubjoined  engraving*,  i*  a  aection  of  the  norking  parta  of  thi) 
engine  through  the  c/linden,  as  seen  on  looking  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ci»- 
tern  toward!  the  dir  veaael ;  o  o  ore  the  working  cylinders  or  pump-barrels ;  pp 
the  piitoQ  rods,  with  square  botea  to  cany  one  end  of  the  treadlei ;  q  ii  the 
double  lector  connected  with  tbe  piston  rods  by  the  cliains  before  mentioned. 
It  will  be  aeen  that  there  are  two  chains  to  each  piston,  one  pauing  from  the 
top  of  tbe  sector  to  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  rodi  the  other  from  the  lop  of 
tbe  paton  rod  to  the  bottom  of  the  sector.  The  cbaioa  are  riveted  to  tbe 
aecton,  and  attached  to  the  piston  rods  by  screw  nuts,  which  allow  them  to  be 
kept  eonitantly  tight.  The  pistons  r  r  are  formed  of  two  round  plates  of  hnua, 
smaller  in  diameter  than  tbe  barrels,  put  into  stout  leather  cupa,  and  fastened 
together  by  a  nut,  which  screws  on  the  piston-rod  helow  tbe  pislona ;  m  m  is  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  levera,  hy  which  tbe  engine  it  worked ;  the  situation  of  the 
two  entrance-valvea  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  each  cvlinder.  Fig.  3  is  another 
section,  taken  Tertically  throtigh  tbe  binder  part  of  the  en^e,  Mowing  one  of 


the  cylinders  o  and  the  air  veaael  t.  On  the  floor  of  tbe  cistern  ii  placed  the 
atanding-piece,  or  sole,  of  cast-braas,  which  reaches  from  the  node  x  through 
the  auction  cock  y,  and  afterwatds  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  ao  as  to  open 
under  each  of  the  barrela ;  one  of  these  passagea  ia  aeen  in  tbe  figure,  the 
other  is  situated  exactly  behind  it ;  through  these  channels  water  is  eanrvytA 
to  the  pumps,  either  from  the  cistern  itself  or  from  any  place  without,  by  meaoa 
of  the  auction  pipes.  The  two  cylinders  are  screwed  down  upon  the  standing, 
OT  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the  sucking  piece,  with  platea  of  leather  between 
them,  which  makea  the  joints  water-tight,  and  also  forms  the  Talves,  one  of 
which  appean  at  L  Each  cylinder  has  a  projecting  piece  caat  on  ita  lower 
side,  which  forms  a  seat  for  the  air  vessel,  and  a  communication  into  it,  which 
is  closed  by  a  valve  opening  upward  at  v.  The  leather  valves  are  kept  closed, 
and  also  sti^gtbened  by  a  piece  of  metal  having  a  tail,  which  paase*  through 
the  leather,  and  ia  croaa-pinned  imder  it.  When  the  engine  is  at  rest,  all  four 
of  the  valves  continue  closed  by  their  own  weight ;  but  when  the  engine  i* 
working,  two  are  opened  and  shut  alternately.    9  ia  the  teclor  on  the  sbafl  k. 
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uid  g  ii  one  of  the  treddlM  in  iU  bearing  on  the  pittan-rodi  >  ahotra  the 
inlemal  construction  of  the  ur  veuel.  The  action  of  this  engine  ii  eiceed- 
ingljiiniple;  on  raiung  ihe  piilon  r  a  partial  racuum  ia  produced  ia  the  cjUn- 
ier  0,  when  the  preuure  of  the  almoiphere  force*  the  water  up  the  auction 
pipe  through  the  cock  y,  along  the  tole,  and  liftiDg  the  vaive  ( into  the  cylinder. 


piiton,  it  ii  driven  alons  the  communication  into  the  air  veuel,  railing  the 
valve  v  ID  its  progresa,  which  closes  again  Ihe  moment  the  water  has  all  passed 
through.  WHUe  this  nroceas  haaheen  going  on,  the  other  cylinder  has  became 
filled  with  water,  which  ia  now  dtacbarged  in  its  turn  into  the  air  veasel,  and  ao 
on  continuously.  On  the  water  flnt  entering  the  air  veaael,  a  quantity  of  air 
ii  expeUed ;  but  so  soon  as  the  water  rises  to  the  dotted  line,  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  exit  pipe  becomes  covered,  and  the  escape  of  any  farther  portion  of  air 
ia  prevented;  the  air  ia  therefore  gradually  driven  by  the  continued  influx  of 
water  into  a  much  smaller  space  than  it  originally  occupied,  and  by  its  elastic 
force  reacting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  drives  up  the  upright  pipe  a,  along 
the  leather  hose,  aad  out  at  the  branch-pipe,  with  ao  great  velocity  aa  to  break 
wbdowB,  &c,  and  throw  up  a  jet  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  New- 
aham  met  with  great  encour&gement,  hia  patent  being  renewed  for  a  second 
term;  bia  engines  were  eagerly  purchaaed  by  the  government,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  the  diSerent  parishes,  and  by  the  various  fire  insurance  companies  that 
were  formed  about  thia  time ;  viz.  the  Hand-in-Hand,  in  1696 ;  the  Union,  in 
1714  ;  and  the  London  Aaaurance  Corporation,  in  1720. 

Id  the  year  1 792,  Mr.  Charles  Simpldn  took  out  a  patant  for  an  ioiprove- 
ment  in  fire-engines,  which  conaiated  in  the  employment  of  separate  chambers 
for  containing  the  valves,  instead  of  placmg  them  within  the  cylinders  and  air 
vessels,  aa  was  done  previously.  Mr.  Simpkin,  (afterwards  of  iLe  firm  of 
Hadley,  Simpkin,  and  LoCt,)  Long  Acre,  Londmi,  materially  altered  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  working  parts,  and  conitnicted  an  engine  much 
more  compact  and  convenient  than  any  of  its  predecessors.     As  a  travelling 


engine  it  waa  inRnitely  superior  to  any  previously  built  ;  the  only  method  of 
conveying  Newsham's  engine  about,  was  by  placing  it  in  a  cart  or  waggon  made 
pnrpoaely  for  it,  and  many  of  out  metropolitan  readers  will  recollect  that  the 
London  Assurance,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Phcenix  Fiie  Offices,  continued  to  nui 
Newsham's  engines  in  Ihia  manner  to  the  end  of  the  year  1832,  when  these  and 
other  offices  combined  in  forming  a  general  fire-engine  establishment,  which 
adopted  Bimpkin's  form  of  engine.  The  above  cut  represents  a  side  elevation  of 
one  of  Mr.  Simpkin')  engines,  the  principal  working  parta  of  which  are  shown 
in  section.  The  cistern  o  i  ia  of  oak,  about  seven  feet  Ions  by  two  feet  broad ; 
the  pocket*  d  and  the  upper  part  c  are  made  of  fir,  for  the  take  of  lightneia,  great 
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strength  not  being  required  in  these  parts.  The  cistern  is  supported  by  strong 
springs  on  four  substantial  wheels.  The  hinder  axle  is  bent  like  a  crank,  to  give 
due  piav  to  the  springs,  and  permit  lar^e  wheels  to  be  used  without  raising  the 
body  of  the  engine  to  an  inconvenient  neight  for  working.  The  fore  carriage 
locks  under  the  front  of  the  cistern,  which  is  cut  away  for  that  purpose  ;  it  is  fm- 
nished  with  a  pole  and  also  shafls,  to  suit  either  cart  or  carriage  norses.  ff  are  the 
handles  working  the  shaft  «  «  by  means  of  two  levers.  When  not  in  use,  the 
handles  are  kept  in  their  present  position  by  the  forked  bar  ff.  The  suction- 
pipe  screws  on  to  the  nozle  h,  otherwise  closed  by  a  brass  cap.  There  is  a 
screwed  nozle  t  on  each  side,  for  attaching  the  delivery  hose,  which  may  be 
fixed  on  to  either  side,  or  both  sides,  at  pleasure.  The  pockets  d  carry  two  six- 
foot  lengths  of  suction  pipe,  and  two  branch  pipes,  one  long,  the  omer  short 
The  other  equipments,  generally  about  six  forty-feet  lengths  of  leather  hose, 
rope«  crow-bar,  shovel,  pole-axe,  saw,  &c.,  are  stowed  away  in  convenient  order 
in  the  front  and  uppermost  box  of  the  engine.  All  being  contained  inside,  and 
nothing  hung  on  externally,  this  engine  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  very  elegant 
in  appearance.  The  top  of  the  engine  forms  an  excellent  seat  for  the  firemen, 
their  feet  resting  on  the  pocket  d,  while  the  driver  occupies  the  box  seat  in 
front,  guiding  a  pair  of  light  horses,  which  will  draw  an  engine  of  this  kind  at 
great  speed.  At  k  in  the  sectional  portion  is  seen  the  sole,  or  sucking-piece, 
containing  all  the  valves,  and  carrying  the  two  working  cylinders.  At  one 
extremity  of  the  cistern  the  three-way  suction  cock  /  is  screwed  to  the  sole  k ; 
to  the  other  end  a  brass  tube  is  also  screwed,  forming  a  communication  with 
the  air  vessel  m  and  exit  pipe  i.  n  is  the  first  or  suction-valve  chamber,  divided 
into  two  compartments,  eacn  containing  a  valve,  closed  on  the  top  by  a  plate  of 
cast  iron,  fastened  down  with  copper  screws,  a  piece  of  leather  bemg  introduced 
between  to  make  the  joint  water-tight,  o  is  the  second,  or  delivery-valve  chamber, 
also  in  two  compartments,  closed  m  the  same  way  as  the  former.  The  valves 
are  brass  plates,  ground  to  fit  the  circular  brass  seat  on  which  they  rest ;  being 
accurately  grouna,  no  leather  is  required  to  make  them  tight.  The  whole  valve 
is  put  togenier,  and  then  slipped  into  grooves,  cast  in  the  side  and  bottom  of 
the  sole  for  its  reception.  If  any  of  these  valves  should  fail,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  unscrew  and  remove  the  covering  plate,  when  they  can  be  got  at  without 
disturbing  the  other  parts  of  the  engine.  In  Newsham's  engine,  if  one  of  the 
suction  valves  became  deranged,  the  engine  had  to  be  taken  completely  asunder, 
before  the  defect  could  be  remedied,  p  is  one  of  the  working  barrels,  six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  seven-inch  stroke,  made  of  cast  brass,  carefiilly  bored  and 
screwed  down  upon  the  iron  sole  ^,  with  copper  screws,  an  intervening  leather 
making  the  joint  perfect.  The  piston  o  is  of  two  circular  brass  plates,  placed 
in  strong  leather  caps,  and  bolted  together.  The  top  of  the  barrels  is  a  little 
above  the  level  of  me  cistern,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  filled  with  water  it 
may  not  run  into  the  barrels,  and  wash  away  the  oil  with  which  the  pistons  are 
kept  constantly  covered.  Projecting  arms  on  each  side  of  the  mam  shaft  «, 
work  the  pistons  by  means  of  slings  within  the  piston  rod,  which  is  forked  to 
the  height  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  ends  in  a  cylindrical  rod,  working  in 
a  guide  plate  above  r,  which  preserves  the  parallelism  of  the  piston  throughout 
its  stroke.  The  main  shaft  works  in  brass  journals  hi  tss.  Tne  sole  k  is  made 
so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane  from  A  to  t,  which  causes  all  the  water  to  run 
out  of  the  ennne  after  it  nas  ceased  working.  The  principle  of  action  in  this 
engine  is  similar  to  that  already  explained  while  treating  of  Newsham's,  and 
therefore  requires  no  further  mention  here. 

In  the  year  1 793  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah  took  out  a  patent  for  a  new  fire  engine, 
with  sundry  improvements  and  additions.  This  engme  was  essentially  dififerent 
in  its  construction  from  those  already  described.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
horizontal  metal  cylinder,  having  a  flanch  at  each  end,  to  which  two  end  caps 
or  covers  were  screwed.  These  caps  enclose  all  the  working  parts  of  the  engine, 
and  have  brass  bearings  with  stuffing-boxes  in  their  centres,  for  carrying  in  an 
air-tieht  manner  the  working  axis  of  the  engine.  Within  the  cylinder  is 
placea  a  strong  metal  partition  or  radius,  the  lower  edge  being  joined  to  the 
cylinder,  and  the  uppermost  edge,  which  is  grooved,  made  so  as  exactly  to  fit 
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the  circle  of  the  latter.  The  txia  it  armed  with  two  wingi  or  ftrna,  on  each  of 
which  19  placed  a  valve  opening  upwards,  to  allow  the  water  to  pau  through 
them.  Tfaeae  fana  are  made  to  inave  walei^tight  sgatQit  the  ndei  and  end 
caps  of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  leather  on  their  edges.  When  the  axis 
carrying  the  fani  is  fixed  in  its  place,  the  groove  in  the  metal  partition  described 
above,  is  filled  with  hemp,  or  some  other  soft  material,  so  as  to  press  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  axis,  and  cause  it  to  more  in  a  watel~tight  manner.  The 
fans  being  a  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  lower  of 
which  is  again  divided  hy  the  radius  partition  into  two  compartmeota,  in  each 
of  which  an  aperture  ia  cut  througb  the  cylinder  opening  into  the  suctioa 
passages ;  thete  apertures,  like  those  in  the  Tan,  are  closed  cy  valves  opeoiug 
upwards.  A  vibratory  motion  being  given  to  the  fans  by  means  of  levers  on 
the  axis,  the  capacity  of  the  two  lower  compartments  of  the  cylinder  btcomea 
alternately  cnlargecl  and  diminished ;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  water 
becomes  drawn  up  into  the  cylinder,  gets  above  the  fans  on  either  side,  and  i> 
then  forced  out  through  the  exit  pipe,  the  stream  being  rendered  equftblo  by 
means  of  a  spherical  sir  vessel  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  lliis  was  a 
novel  and  ingenious  contrivance,  sad  produced  a  very  compact  engine  ;  a 
great  drawback,  however,  upon  its  advantages,  «as  the  difficulty  of  packing 
and  making  it  water-tight  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of 
keeping  it  so  for  any  length  of  time,  if  much  used. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Rowntrce  introduced  an  engine,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
embody  all  the  advantages  of  Bramah's  engine,  and  to  avoid  its  defects. 
Mr.  Rowntree's  principal  improvement  consisted  in  the  employment  of  one  fan, 
a  radius  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  two ;  the  vibration  of  the  fan  took  place  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder,  the 
mrtition  being  placed  above.  Mr. 
Rowntree,  however,  succeeded  but 
imperfectly  with  his  engine,  which 
has  been  greatly  suipassed  by  a  more 
recent  invention  bv  Mr.  John  Barton, 
which  is  decidedly  the  best  engine 
hitherto  constructed  on  the  vibratory 
principl< 

The 
description  will  convey 
idea  of  Mr,  Barton's  engine,  and  show 
the  principle  of  action  m  this,  aa  well 
•s  m  the  two  former  contrivance!. 
The  figure  affords  an  end  view  of 
Barton  s  engine,  mounted  on  a  suitable 
cistern  upon  wheels,  a  is  the  cylinder, 
or  working  barrel,  of  brass  or  iron ,  b 
is  the  fan  or  piston,  which,  tike 
Rowntree'i,  i*  a  radius,  but  his  was 
placed  below  the  centre,  whde  Bar~ 
ton's  is  situated  above.  The  fan  is 
composed  entirely  of  metal,  on  the 
expanding  principle,  with  springs  and 
s^ments,  m  in  Barton's  metalUc 
pistons,  c  c  c  c  are  four  valves,  all 
opening  upwards ;  rf  ia  the  air  vessel, 
with  the  exit  orifice  at  its  lower  part , 
t  is  the  cistern,  which  may  be  kept 
fail  of  water  tor  immediate  use  on  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fire.     This  engine, 

like  all  the  former,  is  capable  of  working  from  a  pond,  ftc.  by  means  of  a 
auction  hose,  as  well  ai  from  water  poured  into  the  cistern,  the  supply,  as  in 
Newsham's  engine,  being  regulated  by  a  thiee-way  cock  placed  within  the 
cistern.     The  engine  ia  wnked  by  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  handXea 
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h  hf  connected  with  the  axis  of  the  fan  b,  which  vibrates  backward  and  forward 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  delivers  at  each  stroke  nearly  one-half  of 
its  contents,  and  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  give  more  or  less,  as  required.  The 
working  of  the  fan  or  piston  b,  being  perfectly  air  tight,  tends  to  produce  a 
vacuum  below,  on  that  side  of  the  cylinaer  a  where  the  haindle  is  elevated,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  causes  water  to  rush  up  into  this  space.  During 
this  stroke  the  air  that  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  cylinder  has  been  pardy 
expelled,  and  this  space,  on  the  second  stroke  being  made,  is  filled  with  water, 
while  that  already  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston  is  forced  up  into  the  air 
vessel,  and  thence  through  the  exit  pipes  in  a  continuous  jet. 

A  verv  compact  and  convenient  fire  engine  has  lately  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Baddeley,  consisting  of  only  one  cylinder  placed  horizontally,  and  working 
on  the  principle  of  De  la  Hire's  double-acting  pump.  The  ordinary  up  and 
down  motion  of  the  handles,  by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance,  causes  the 
piston  to  traverse  backward  and  forward  within  the  cylinder,  each  side  being 
alternately  filled  with  water  which  the  returning  stroke  expels.  There  are  two 
entrance  valves  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cvlinder,  one  at  each  end,  and  two 
exit  valves,  situated  immediately  over  the  former.  The  water  enters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  discharged  at  the  top,  the  stream  being  equalised 
by  a  globular  au:  vesseL  The  inventor  considers  the  advantages  of  this  engine 
to  consist  in  its  compact  form,  great  strength,  and  durability ;  that  it  nas 
fewer  working  parts,  is  lighter,  and  has  less  friction  than  any  other  engine  of 
equal  power. 

Of  all  the  engines  hitherto  constructed  and  worked  by  manual  labour,  the 
floating  fire  engine  is  the  most  powerful.  Engines  of  this  kind  generally 
consist  of  three  cylinders,  working  into  an  air  vessel  of  large  dimensions,  and 
are  built  in  appropriate  barges.  They  are  put  in  motion  by  the  power  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  men,  applied  to  four  long  revolving  cranks,  whicn,  by  suitable 
machinery,  work  the  three  pistons.  These  engines  will  throw  a  column  of  water, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  upwards  of  a  hundred  ^et  high.  They  are  advantageously 
employed  on  the  river  and  in  docks,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  can 
always  be  depended  upon. 

These  engines,  however,  have  been  greatly  surpassed  by  the  fire  engines 
recently  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Braithwaite,  worked  by  steam  power.  The 
last  of  this  kind,  the  Comet,  built  for  the  Prussian  goverment  in  1832,  had  two 
working  cylinders  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  fourteen-inch 
stroke,  the  steam  cylinders  being  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  When  working 
with  a  steam  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  upon  the  square  inch,  and  making 
eighteen  strokes  per  minute,  this  engine  threw  a  jet  of  water,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  The  same 
power  gave  two  jets  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  afterwards  four  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  an  elevation  of  about  eighty  feet.  The  consumption  of 
coke  was  three  bushels  per  hour,  and  the  average  working  of  the  engine  was 
calculated  to  be  equal  to  the  discharge  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  tons  of 
water  per  hour. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  condense  a  powerful  fire  engine  into 
a  small  compass.  In  this  respect  Capt.  Fisher,  R.N.  appears  to  have  been 
most  successful ;  his  engine,  on  Newsham's  principle,  consisting  of  two  five- 
inch  cylinders,  with  eight-inch  strokes,  and  an  air  vessel  situated  between  them^ 
was  comprised  within  a  box  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tea  chest,  exclusive  of  the 
handles,  which  fixed  on  the  outside,  and  served  to  carry  the  engine  by.  The 
purposes  for  which  this  kind  of  eneine  is  suitable  are  so  few,  that  they  have  not 
been  very  extensively  used ;  for  the  local  purposes  only  of  mansions,  manu- 
factories, or  on  ship  board,  can  they  be  advantageously  employed. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  construct  a  fire  engine  on  the  rotatory 
principle,  but  without  success.  An  ingenious  one  of  this  kind  was  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Rangeley,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  It  consisted  of  two  fluted 
rollers,  working  into  each  other,  while  their  opposite  sides  worked  in  semi- 
cvlinders,  with  which  they  were  in  close  contact,  the  ends  of  the  rollers  being 
•miilarly  circumstanced ;  each  space  between  the  flutings  came  up  filled  with 
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B  e»ch  other  on 
.  D  all  the  other  rototoi;  iteam  and 
fire  enginei,  it  wu  found  to  be  practicall;  imponible  to  conitruct  an  eDsin« 
tufficiently  water  tigbt  to  ttand  the  great  preaaure  to  which  they  are  aulgect, 
without  incurring  an  ezceuive  and  destructive  amount  of  friction. 

FIRE  ESCAPE.  Perhaw  few  aubjecta  have  more  extenuvelv  ennged  th« 
public  attention,  or  exerciKd  *o  much  ingenuity,  ai  the  beat  mode  of  reacuing 
individuali  from  death  by  Gre.  Notwithatanding  the  varied  talenti  that  have 
been  directed  to  thii  object,  it  ii  a  lingular  fact,  Siat  no  invention  hu  jet  been 


produced  ao  imivenally  efficient  as  to  supersede  all  other*,  or  to  induce  tha 
belief  that  the  limits  of  perfection  have  been  attained.  Many  excellent  and 
ingenious  contrivances  have  been  produced,  moat  of  which  will  be  found 
embodied  in  the  following  claaiilied  description.  Fire  eaceoes  may  generally 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  ladders,  portable  escapes,  and  cairiage  escapes. 
With  the  common  fire  ladders  all  muat  be  well  acquainted  ;  they  arc  made  of 
different  lengths  to  reach  a  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  ttory  window.  When 
of  the  largest  kinds  they  are  generally  fuiniahed  with  iron  guides  or  baod-rails 
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at  the  sides,  and  also  with  a  contrivance  for  raising  them.     This  contrivance 
consists  of  a  short  conical  iron  tube,  jointed  to  one  of  the  upper  rounds  or  steps 
of  the  ladder ;  a  long  pole  fixes  into  this  tube,  and  affords  great  facility  in 
raising  the  ladder.    A  well-made  ladder  of  bamboo,  from  its  extreme  lightness, 
combined  with  the  requisite  strength,  has  been  considered  by  some  persons 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  fire  escape.     Another  form  of  ladder, 
and  one  that  is  at  present  very  successfully  employed,  consists  of  short  lengths, 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  long,  which  fit  one  on  the  other  to  anv  required  extent, 
by  a  strone,  but  simple  joint,  in  the  same  way  as  scaling  ladders.     The  advan- 
tages of  this  kind  of  ladder  are,  great  portabUity  and  convenience,  with  all  the 
practical  utility  of  the  longest  and  most  unwieldy  ladder.     Mr.  Gregory,  whose 
numerous  fire  escapes  have  attracted  deserved  attention,  has  constructed  a  great 
variety  of  ladders ;  among  them  is  a  very  pretty  ladder,  in  two  parts  or  lengths, 
one  sliding  upon  the  other,  and  sustained  at  any  required  elevation  by  a  simple 
contrivance.  A  cradle  is  attached  to  this  ladder,  for  the  rescue  of  timid  or  infirm 
persons ;  the  whole  is  of  a  convenient  size  for  carrying  or  stowage,  and  is  very 
easily  managed.     Mr.  Gregory's  patent  ladders  are  exhibited  in  the  engraving 
on  the  preceding  page.    lujf.  1  is  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  ladders,  nine  feet  in 
length.     Fiff,  2  exhibits  three  of  these  ladders  connected  together,  and  applied 
as  a  fire  escape,  with  a  light  car  or  cradle,  raised  by  ropes  hh,  working  in  pulleys 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.      Fig.  3  represents  four  of  these  ladders 
raised,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  fireman,  and  enabling  him  to  direct  the 
stream  of  water  from  the  engine  most  effectually  upon  the  fire.    A  set  of  these 
ladders  may  be  placed  on  a  light  hand  carnage,  or  might  accompany  each 
fire  engine.     On  reaching  a  conflagration,  the  lower  ladder  is  first  raised,  and 
the  feet  secured  in  their  place  by  a  bolt  passing  through  them  and  two  blocks, 
placed  upon  the  engine  for  that  purpose.     The  iron  stays  bb  crossing  each 
other  are  hooked  into  staples  fixed  in  tne  back  of  this  ladder.    The  first  ladder 
being  thus  firmly  fixed,  a  man  mounts  it  and  attaches  another  on  the  top  of  it; 
a  third,  fourth,  or  a  fifth,  may  in  this  way  be  added,  until  the  required  height  is 
obtained.     When  the  height  is  considerable,  two js^uy  ropes  d  a  are  employed, 
to  preserve  the  ladders  in  the  proper  position.     For  this  purpose  the  back  of 
the  carriage  is  provided  with  two  laree  square  ttaplei,  througn  which  the  bar 
e  is  thnut ;  to  the  ends  of  this  bar  the  ropes  are  made  fast,  as  shown.     The 
ladders  are  each  precisely  alike,  so  that  all  fit  one  another;  they  are  connected 
by  the  following  simple  and  effective  contrivance.    Two  long  hooks  or  half- 
staples  a  a  are  fixed  on  the  hook  of  each  ladder  by  means  of  an  iron  strap, 
and  riveted  through ;  each  ladder  is  provided  with  two  flat  steps  c  c  at  its 
lower  end,  which  drop  into  the  two  hooks  and  make  a  firm  and  secure  joint 
Rope  ladders  have  sometimes  been  employed  as  fire  escapes ;  the  most  common 
kind  consist  of  strong  rope  tides,  with  wooden  steps ;  circular  pieces  of  wood 
are  sometimes  added  to  the  ends  of  the  steps,  to  keep  the  ladder  from  walls,  &c 
In  Edinburgh  wire  chain  ladders  are  employed  with  great  success,  being  used 
by  men  dul3r  trained  for  that  puipose.    The  principal  difficulty  with  all  ladders 
of  this  description,  is  in  raising  tnem  to  the  windows  where  they  are  required ; 
this  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  in  the  rope  ladder  of  Mr.  A.  Young,  the 
most  ingenious  and  useful  contrivance  of  this  kind  with  which  we  are   ac- 
quainted. It  consists  of  a  number  of  rounds  A,  Fia.  2,  (in  the  engraving  on  the 
following  page,)  which  form  the  steps  of  the  ladoer  by  being  united  with  two 
ropes  B  B ;  3iese  are  suspended  from  an  iron  frame  C,  terminating  in  hooks 
a  a,  which  can  very  conveniently  be  lodged  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  and  thus 
form  a  secure  support  for  the  ladder.    The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  con- 
trivance consists  in  making  the  ladder,  so  that  the  rounds  or  steps  can  be  put 
together  as  shown  at  Fig,  1,  forming  a  pole  by  which  the  frame  c  can  be  raised 
up  to  a  window  from  below.    To  effect  this,  the  ends  e  of  the  rounds  A  have 
ferules  fitted  fast  upon  them,  and  the  other  ends  /  are  reduced  so  as  to  enter 
the  cavities  of  the  ferules,  which  project  beyond  the  end  of  the  wood,  thus 
forming  sockets  for  then:  reception.   The  iron  frame  c  at  the  top  has  a  projecting 
pin  df  which  fits  into  the  socket  e  of  the  upper  round ;  this  supports  it  at  the 
top.    The  small  end  of  this  step  is  inserted  into  the  ferule  of  the  second,  which 
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Fig.  2. 


is  again  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom.      In  this  way  a 

pole  is  formed,  as  in  i%.  1,  of  all  the  steps  of  the  ladder  joined  together,  by 

which  means  the  hooks  at  the  top  of  the  iron  frame  may  be  raised  up  to  a 

window  sill,  and  then  a  single  jerk  or  pull  ^^Fig,  j. 

the  lower  end  disunites  the  staves  from  one 

another,  and  they  assume  the  form  of  Fig.  2, 

ready  for  ascending  or  descending.    The  side  ^j 

ropes  of  the  ladders  B  B  are  composed   of 

three    small    lines    plaited   together,   which 

method  gives   the  means  of  fastening  the 

staves  very  securely  to  them ;    this  is  shown 

by  Fig,  3.     A  hole  is  bored  through  the  stave 

at  the  place  where  the  rope  is  to  be  fixed, 

lar^e  enough  to  receive  one  of  the  three  lines, 

and  a  groove  is  turned  round  outside  of  it  at 

the  same  place.     One  of  the  lines  is  passed 

through  this  hole,  the  other  two  are  taken 

round  in  the  groove  so  as  to  surround   the 

stave,  then  all  three,  being  plaited  together 

make  a  firm  connexion.     The  frame  c  at  the 

top  has  two  iron  rods  h  h  fixed  to  its  sides, 

which  are  useful  as  hand-rails  to  any  person 

getting  out  of  a  window  on  to  the  ladaer.  The 

whole  rolls  up  into  a  compact  bundle,  and  is 

easily  carriea  about     A  ladder  on  the  same 

principle  may  also  be  constructed  entirely  of 

metal,  by  using  wire  chains,  and  metal  tubes 

for  the  steps.     Mr.  Young  received  a  silver 

medal  and  fifteen  guineas  from  the  Society  of 

Arts  for  his  invention. 

Mr.  Gregory  constructed  a  very  comnlete 
rope-ladder  escape,  which  was  supportea  on 
the  window  sill,  parapet,  &c.  of  a  nouse,  bv  a 
hook  of  ingenious  workmanship,  composed  of 
two  sides  or  arms,  bent  into  a  form  very 
closely  resembling  the  external  fig^e  of  the 
human  ear,  from  that  circumstance  called  the 
ear  hook.  The  two  sides  of  this  hook  were 
held  together  by  three  horizontal  iron  raib  or 
bars.  This  simple,  ori^al,  and  effectual 
mode  of  attachment  adnuts  of  universal  ap- 
plication, without  any  previous  provision  for 
that  purpose  ;  it  firmly  embraces  alike  the 
thickest  and  thinnest  walls,  and  when  once 
fixed,  no  downward  force  can  sejparate  it  from 
its  attachment,  but  by  tearing  the  hook  asunder. 
To  this  hook  was  attached  a  neat,  well  made 
rope  ladder,  to  which  a  sliding  cradle  was 
adapted,  the  rope  by  which  the  cradle  was 
worked  passing  over  the  central  bar  of  the  ear 
hook. 

The  next  class  of  fire  escapes,  comprising 
those  of  a  portable  description,  is  a  very 
numerous  one,  and  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  a  simple  rope  made  fast  to  something 
within  the  room,  by  means  of  which  a  descent 
might  be  effected ;  it  has  been  considered  an 

improvement  to  knot  the  rope  pretty  closely,  and  descend  by  alternately 
chan^n?  the  grasp,  instead  orlettmg  the  rope  slip  through  the  hand;  it  is  but 
a  limited  number  oif  persons,  however,  who  could  escape  by  these  means.     It 
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has  therefore  been  sug^gested  to  attach  a  sack  to  the  end  of  a  rope  of  sufficient 
len^h,  into  which  females,  children,  &c.  might  be  put  and  lowered  in  Bafety, 
their  descent  being  regulated  by  drawing  the  bea  close  to  the  window,  and 
passing  the  xope  once  or  twice  round  the  bed  post,  which  would  generate 
mction  enough  to  make  the  descent  easy,  without  much  exertion  on  the  part  of 
any  person.  Several  improvements  have  been  made  upon  this  rude  and  simple 
apparatus,  consisting  in  general  of  a  cradle  in  lieu  of  the  sack,  made  of  a  con- 
venient form  and  suitable  material,  and  in  running  the  rope  through  a  pulley 
hooked  to  a  staple  provided  for  that  purpose ;  a  guide  rope  is  also  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cradle,  which  enables  it  to  be  pulled  aside  from  flames  issuing 
from  the  lower  windows,  and  from  railings,  areas,  &c.  In  some  cases  the 
pulley  is  supported  by  a  grappling  hook  thrown  into  the  window.  Escapes 
of  this  kind  have  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cobbin,  Cook,  Fox,  Hesse, 
Merry  weather,  Read,  and  some  others,  all  similar  in  principle,  but  differing 
slightly  in  detail.  Mr.  Gregory  employed  a  stout  rope,  forty  feet  long,  having 
a  nook  at  the  top,  and  a  puBey  within  a  few  inches  of  it  ,*  a  cradle  slides  upon 
this  rope  by  means  of  two  rings,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Another  rope,  twice  the  length  of  the  former,  passes  over  the  pulley, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cradle ;  by  this  rope  the  persons  below 
raise  or  lower  it,  until  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  extricated.  In 
thu  escape  the  oscillations,  as  well  as  the  rotatory  motion,  which  occur  in 
some  of  the  former  contrivances,  are  both  prevented. 

Mr.  B.  Rider  a  short  time  since  exhibited  a  simple  rope  fire  escape,  con- 
sisting of  a  stout  hempen  rope  sallied  with  worsted,  having  at  one  end  a  swivel 
spring  catch,  by  whicn  it  could  be  instantly  attached  to  a  bed  post,  chest  of 
drawers,  bar  of  a  grate,  &c.  Upon  this  rope  was  placed  a  stirrup  or  friction 
seat,  with  three  rings,  through  which  the  rope  passed ;  these  rings  were  not 
placed  perpendicularly  above  each  other,  but  stood  in  a  curved  direction,  so  as 
to  cause  considerable  friction,  and  check  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  parties ; 
for  one  individual,  with  very  little  exertion,  could,  by  means  of  the  friction 
seat,  descend  with  another  person  in  his  lap.  A  contrivance  was  al&o  appended, 
for  instantly  fixing  a  secure  noose  under  the  arms,  to  be  used  when  the  friction 
seat  was  not  employed. 

Mr.  Davies  invented  a  rope  fire  escape,  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
essential  qualities  of  simplicity,  efficacy,  and  portability.  It  consists  of  a  long 
rope  doubled,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  secured  to  a  strong  iron  hook,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  it  to  a  ring  bolt  screwed  to  the  sash  frame,  or  a  beam  in 
the  ceiling.  A  number  of  loops,  made  of  strong  girth  web,  slide  upon  the 
double  rope,  by  means  of  short  copper  tubes  or  eyes ;  these  loops  are  also 
equipped  with  cloth  slides.  This,  with  a  jointed  rod  for  raisin?  it  to  a  window, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  apparatus.  The  mode  of  using  this  escape  is  as 
follows :  the  end  of  the  double  ropes  a|  which  the  sliding  loops  are  all  collected, 
is  placed  upon  the  forked  extremity  of  the  uppermost  joint  of  the  rope,  a 
second  is  added,  and  so  on,  till  the  necessary  elevation  is  obtained.  The  persons 
above  having  secured  the  hook  to  some  suitable  object,  those  below  hold  the 
ropes  asunder,  thus  forming  a  triangle,  the  apex  being  at  the  window,  and  the 
base  in  the  street.  One  of  the  persons  above  then  takes  one  of  the  loops,  and 
passing  it  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  fixes  it  under  his  arms ;  he  then  gets 
out  of  the  window  and  commits  himself  to  the  rope,  down  which  he  slides  to 
terra  firma.  As  the  ropes  are  in  contact  at  the  window,  the  descent  itf  at  first 
rapid,  but  as  the  persongets  lower,  the  greater  divergence  of  the  ropes  eradually 
arrests  his  progress.  There  should  be  at  least  six  or  eight  persons  holding  the 
ropes,  and  they  should  be  kept  as  wide  apart  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  the 
base  should  always  be  upwards  of  three  yards.  Females,  children,  &c.  may  be 
lowered  by  this  escape  with  perfect  ease  and  safety ;  for,  by  bringing  the  doth 
slide  on  the  loop  close  to  the  body,  the  person  descending  cannot  quit  the  loop 
till  released  by  wiUidrawing  tlie  slide.  Mr.  Barnard  hi^  previously  proposed 
tlie  employment  of  a  wicker  cradle  sliding  on  divergent  ropes,  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Davies  in  practical  convenience  and  efficacy. 
The   principal  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  portable  fire  escapes,  is  in 
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establishing  a  communication  with  the  persons  in  danger;  the  most  usual 
method  of  effecting  this  object  is  by  rods  aoout  six  or  eight  feet  long,  connected 
either  by  fishing-rod  or  bayonet  joints,  or  by  screws,  as  in  the  escapes  of  Messrs. 
Davies,  Glass,  Merryweather,  and  several  others.  The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  a  series  of  rods  connected  in  this  manner,  which 
not  only  raise  but  abo  support  a  pulley  upon  which  a  cradle 
is  worked ;  this  arrangement,  nowever,  requires  strong, 
and,  consequently,  very  heavy  rods,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  much  recommended.  Nir.  Gregory  effected  a  com- 
munication by  means  of  a  walking  stick  with  three 
extending  joints  like  a  telescope,  by  which  a  line  was 
handed  to  the  persons  in  danger  firom  the  window  of  an 
adjoining  house.  Others  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
dropping  a  line  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  on  each 
side  of  that  on  fire,  which,  attached  to  a  rope,  or  escape 
of  any  kind,  would  enable  it  to  be  raised  to  those 
requiring  its  aid.  Some  persons  have  proposed  to  throw 
a  ball  with  a  line  attacned,  into  the  window  from  the 
street,  and  thus  form  the  desired  connexion ;  this, 
however,  is  a  difficult  and  random  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  felied  on  in  the  time  of  danger. 
The  Edinburgh  firemen  use  a  cross-bow,  and  a  three- 
ounce  leaden  buUet,  attached  to  a  fine  cord  of  the  very  best  materials  and' 
workmanship,  130  feet  long.  The  bullet  and  cord  are  thrown  over  the  house  by 
the  cross-bow ;  to  this  cord  a  stronger  one.  is  attached,  and  drawn  over  the 
house  by  the  former,  and  so  on,  until  a  chain  ladder  or  escape  is  eventually 
elevated.  To  act  upon  this  plan,  however,  with  any  good  chance  of  success, 
requires  the  men  to  be  regularly  trained  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  in 
Edinbureh,  where  they  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  management  of  all  their 
fire  machinery. 

Mr.  Buston  introduced  a  fire  esci^e,  consbting  of  a  lar^e  strong  canvass 
sheet,  with  loops  all  round  to  hold  on  by ;  this  being  held  under  the  window  at 
which  any  person  is  situated,  by  eight  or  ten  persons,  the  party  above  leaps  out 
of  the  window  into  the  midjle  of  the  sheet,  which  catches  him  uninmred. 
Although  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  pleasant  mode  of  escape,  nevertneless 
numbeness  experiments  have  proved  it  to  be  a  safe  and  effectual  one.  As  this 
escape  takes  up  but  little  room,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  a  few  seconds,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  be  carried  by  the  fire  engines,  and  most  of  those  in  London  are  now 
provided  with  one  of  this  kind. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  most  celebrated  fire  escapes  of  a  portable 
nature,  we  proceed  to  describe  those  of  a  larger  kind;  and  first  of  carriage 
ladders.  In  the  year  1809  Mr.  John  Davics  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
fire  escape,  which  consisted  of  three  ladders  connected  to,  and  sliding  upon, 
each  other,  by  means  of  ropes  worked  by  a  small  windlass ;  a  second  windlass 
raised  and  lowered  a  cradle,  supported  by  ropes  passing  over  pulleys  at  the  top 
of  the  uppermost  ladder.  This  machine  was  mounted  upon  a  low  four-wheeled 
truck,  drawn  by  a  horse  or  by  six  men.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Gregory  greatly 
improved  upon  this  escape ;  he  employed  three  ladders  sliding  on  each  other, 
which,  when  lowered,  were  balanced  horixontally  upon  a  convenient  frame 
mounted  on  a  light  four-wheeled  carriage.  When  m  this  position  they  are 
capable  of  being  run  under  low  gateways,  &c.  with  great  fiacility.  The  ladders 
are  brought  into  the  perpendicular  position,  and  then  raised  by  a  small  windlass 
in  the  front  of  the  machme,  to  any  required  height  between  ten  feet  and  forty ; 
the  ladders  are  then  inclined  towards  the  window,  upon  the  sill  of  which  the 
top  may  be  made  to  rest.  To  obtain  a  greater  elevation  than  forty  feet,  one  or 
more  joints  can  be  carried  up  and  afi^ed,  in  the  manner  already  described  under 
the  head  of  Portable  Ladders.  A  cradle  accompanies  this  machine,  for  the 
assistance  of  those  who  cannot  descend  the  ladders.  Mr.  Gregory's  ladder  escape 
has  been  but  partially  employed  for  that  purpose ;  as  a  valuable  and  convenient 
ladder,  however,  it  has  been  very  extensively  used  by  architects  and  others. 
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Mr.  John  Hudson,  the  founder  of  a  short-lived  society  for  preventing  Ion  at 
life  by  fire,  in  1829,  constructed  an  escape-ladder,  differing  in  some  rrapecti 
firom  that  of  Mr.  Gregory,  although  upon  a  similar  principle.  The  fcXiowmg  it 
a  side  view  of  Mr.  Hudson's  apparatus ;  a  is  the  carriage  mounted  on  roar 


wheels,  the  front  pair  of  which  turn  with  their  axis  and  handle  b  under  the 
carriage,  for  the  facility  of  guiding,  stowage,  fire. ;  //  are  three  ladders  sliding 
in  grooves  one  within  another.  The  foot  of  the  lowest  ladder  is  hinged  to  a 
revolving  centre  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  carriage ;  J  is  an  arched 
frame  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  with  ratchet-teetti  on  its  edges,  in 
which  drops  a  pall  or  click  ^  on  a  cross  bar  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  lowest 
ladder.  The  ladders  usually  lie  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  /;  the  palls  and  ratchetr teeth  prevent  the  ladders  from  falline  back  while 
being  elevated.  In  order  to  place  them  in  the  oblique  position  for  use,  they 
may  be  elevated  by  hand,  or  more  easily  by  turning  the  windlass  t  round  the 
barrel  of  which  the  rope  k  is  wound,  and  the  other  ei.d  of  it  fastened  to  the 
ladders  at  about  three  feet  above  the  floor.  The  ladders  being  thus  brought 
to  the  position  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  motion  of  the  windlass  is  con- 
tinued, which  winds  off  the  rope  from  the  ladders,  and  elevates  them  succes- 
sively one  above  the  other,  untd  they  attain  the  greatest  height  The  rope  * 
passes  through  a  pulley  near  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  ladder,  then  over  the  top 
of  it  to  the  bottom  of  tne  next,  and  then  over«the  top  of  the  same  to  the  bottom 
of  the  upoermost  ladder.  The  pivot  to  which  the  ladders  are  hinged,  is  for 
enabling  tnem  to  be  veered  round  when  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  turn  the 
carrii^.  The  horizontal  position  is  given  to  the  ladders  for  enabling  the 
machine  to  be  conveyed  through  low  passages,  &c  There  is  a  roller  n  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  to  preveQt  friction  when  moving  up  against  a  wall,  and  a 
tackle  fall  at  0  for  cradles,  &c. 
Mr.  Joseph,  who  entertained  a  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  a  connected 
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■erie*  of  ladden,  tubmittad  the  following  novel  c 

tioD  : — a  UB  carriage  capable  of  being  drawn  by  two  men,  on  irnicn  u  nieo  an 
elevated  put  b,  mstainma;  a  column  of  wood  e;  within  diii  there  ii  a  imaller 
column  of  iron,  capable  of  being  raised  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  acted  upon  by  th« 
winch  d;  on  the  top  of  this  internal 


column  ii 

having  a  cleft  at  iu  extremity  to  re- 
ceive the  longbarorlcver/laatened 
to  it  by  a  bolt.  The  lower  end  of 
this  bar  is  secured  to  the  carriage 
by  a  pulley-tackle,  which  admits  of 
an  eaay  and   secure  adjiiatment  at 

Eleaaure ;  to  the  upper  end  of  this 
ar  is  suspended  tbe  cradle,  &c.  in 
the  usual  manner,  with  guy  ropes  to 
guide  the  cradle  in  its  descent ;  k  is 
tbe  handle  for  drawing  the  carriage- 
There  is  a  small  rope  ladder  at  I, 
and  a  bolt  and  chain  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  for  fixing  the  internal 

iiillar  (which  has  a  range  of  eight 
eet)  at  the  required  elevation.  The 
pillar  has  a  joint  near  its  base,  by 
which  it  is  turned  down  into  the 
horizontal  position  whenever  it  is 
required  to  pass  under  gateways,  &c. 
In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Thomas 
Roberts  received  a  reward  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  a  "speedy  ele- 
vator and  fire-escape,"  of  a  very 
complex  descrnptton,  on  the  principle 
of  the  lazy-tongs ;  the  same  principle 
has  since  been  employed  under 
various  modifications   by  numerous 

ersons,  and  most  recently  by  Mr. 
oyle.     The  engraving  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  represents  Mr.  Doyle's 

machine;   a  a  exhibiting  the  com- 

bination  of  levers  an  one  side  of  the 
machine  ;  b  a  the  frame  that  holds  the  lower  pair  of  levers,  and  wherein  the 
moving  force  ii  applied ;  c  the  carrisge  on  four  wheels,  drawn  by  a  handta 
not  shown  b  the  engraving ;  i^  is  a  stage  or  platform  at  the  top  of  the  machin*, 
on  which  a  fireman  or  other  individual  is  raised  to  rescue  the  persons  from  the 
house  on  fire ;  at  e  there  is  a  folding- bridge  or  gangway,  to  be  projected  into 
the  window  of  a  room  ;  at/is  a  toothed  pinion;  y  is  a  toothed  quadrant,  welded 
to  the  lowest  lever-bsr  on  one  side,  with  its  teeth  takbg  into  those  on  the  upper 
tide  of  the  pinion  ;  at  i  is  another  quadrant,  the  teeth  of  which  take  into  the 
lower  tide  of  the  pinion ;  motion  being  given  to  the  pinion  by  the  winch,  tbe 
two  quadrants  are  moved  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  series  of  levers  are 
■imuluneously  operated  upon  in  like  manner,  opening  and  shutting  like  so 
many  pair*  of  shears,  thereby  drawing  them  all  up  closely  together,  or  expanding 
to  too  extent  of  nearly  their  whole  length.  In  the  accompanying  cut  tbe 
machine  ia  represented  as  only  expanded  to  half  tbe  height  it  is  capable  of  being 
extended.  On  the  other  side  of  the  machine,  there  is,  of  course,  a  similar 
set  of  levers ;  they  are  connected  to  those  already  described,  by  cross  horixoncal 
bars,  the  ends  of  which  form  the  pivot  joints  on  which  the  levers  turn.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  machine  is  also  a  counterpart  of  that 
represented,  and  the  power  is  connected  by  a  common  axis  to  the  opposite 
pinion.  Although  the  principle  of  the  movement  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thai 
could  be  devised  for  the  purpose,  the  practical  difficulties  of  executing  tucb  s 
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machine  on  a  large  tcaTe,  have, 
•we  are  informed,  been  found  insur- 
mountable, an  attempt  to  construct 
one  having  failed. 

Mr.  Gregory,  some  few  years 
since,  patented  a  *' portable  derrick 
fire-escape,"  which  consisted  of  three 
square  wooden  pillars,  sliding  one 
within  the  other,  mounted  on  a 
convenient  carriage ;  the  uppermost 
carried  a  pulley  for  raismg  a  cradle, 
&c.  The  pulley  was  elevated  by  a 
windlass  and  rope  connected  with 
the  pillars  in  the  same  manner  as 
employed  for  raising  his  ladders. 

Mr.  Rose,  of  Manchester,  con- 
structed a  fire-escape  composed  of 
an  upright  frame,  fronted  on  a 
four-wheeled  carriage ;  a  second 
fVame  sliding  within  the  former, 
carried  at  its  top  a  small  railed 
platform  or  gallery,  in  which  people 
were  received  from  the  windows  of 
houses ;  or  it  was  occupied  by  a 
fireman  with  the  branch  of  an 
engine,  which  enabled  him  more 
effectually  to  throw  the  stream  of 
water  upon  the  fire  in  lofty  build- 
ings. The  sliding  frame  was  raised 
by  two  chains  attached  to  its  lowest 
end,  and  carried  over  pulleys  at  the 
top  of  the  first  frame,  to  a  windlass 
in  the  body  of  the  machine  ;  a 
ladder  formed  a  communication 
between  the  body  of  the  machine 
and  the  platform  when  it  was  in  its 
lowest  position. 

Besides  the  escapes  already  no- 
ticed, there  is  yet  another  kind, 
which  may  he  very  properly  desig- 
nated **  domestic  fire-escapes,"  as 
they  are  intended  solely  for  the  u»q 
of  the  family  in  whose  house  they 
are  placed.  Some  of  the  best  of 
this  class  are  those  in  form  of  a 
chair,  sofa,  or  other  convenient 
article  of  furniture,  and  stand  in 
the  recess  of  a  window,  outside  of 
which  they  are  soon  placed^  and 
constitute  excellent  fire-escapes, 
with  every  convenience  necessary 
for  a  safe  descent.  Mr.  Witty  re- 
ceived a  reward  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  an  admirable  escape  of 

this  kind.  These  machines,  however,  do  not  generally  obtain,  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  too  indifferent  to  this  subject  to  provide  themselves  with  escapes, 
but  rather  choose  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  obtaining  external  aid.  Various 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  and  different  plans  may  be  adopted  to  effect 
an  escape  from  fire,  according  to  circumstances.  Egress  can  sometimes  be 
made  at  the  top  of  a  house,  either  by  a  door,  or  by  an  opening  made  in  the 
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nwf  with  a  poker  for  tlie  purpow.  Sheeli  and  blankets  tied  together  and 
faiCened  to  the  bed-post,  or  the  bed -cords,  attached  iu  tlie  same  way,  afford  the 
means  of  descending ;  the  feather-bed,  &c.  thrown  out,  serre  to  break  the  fall 
when  jumping  from  the  window  as  the  last  alternative.  With  a  little  contrir- 
ance,  women  and  children  may  be  lowered  bj  means  of  the  bed-clothes.  Upon 
these  occasions,  all  depends  upon  the  peisons  in  danger  retaining  bo  much 
presence  of  mind  as  will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  mean*  in 


FIRES,  EicTiMoutauiNa  or.  The  most  suitable  and  cotivenient  material-far 
extinguishing  fire  is  water;  but  when  that  cannot  be  ipeedily  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient abucidance,  it  has  been  proposed  to  increase  its  extinguishing  property 
by  the  addition  of  various  substances.  M.  Van  Aken,  a  Swede,  employed  an 
antiphlogiatic  composition  of  water  holding  in  solution  sulphate  of  iron,  anl- 
phate  of  alumine,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay,  with  which  he  performed  levenJ 
successful  experiments.  Some  persons  have  recommended  the  employment  of 
simple  solutions  of  either  of  the  following  substances — alum,  common  salt, 
pearl-ash,  and  several  other  salts  and  alkalies.  Other  experimentalists,  on  the 
contrarVi  especially  M.  Van  Manim,  have  contended,  with  much  apparent 
truth,  that  water  alone,  when  properly  and  judiciously  applied,  ii  nearly  ai  effi- 
cacious in  eitinguisliing  fire  as  any  of  the  above  compounds.  Carbonic  add 
gas,  sulphuric  acid  gas,  and  steam,  have  likewise  been  suggested  as  applicabla 
to  the  extinction  of  lire;  there  is,  however,  much  practical  difliculty,  and  graat 
inconvenience  in  employing  either  of  these 
substances  for  such  a  purpose ;  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  some  extensive  and  well-con- 
ducted experiments,  recently  performed  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  at  Preston,  in  Lancashiri 
have  shown  that  steam  will  speedily  extiu 
guiah  moderately  small  bodies  of  Same,  but 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  preventing  a 
low  or  chairing  combustion,  and  thatsteam 
imoelled  against  a  large  fire  increases  the 
violence  of  the  combuation  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Water,  however,  is  so  universally 
dimised,  that  all  other  modes  of  extinguish- 
ing fires  have  fallen  into  disuse.  There  ore 
many  ways  of  applying  this  fluid  to  the 
purpose  now  under  review,  the  most  useful  I 
of  which  we  proceed  briefly  to  describe.  I 
The  simplest  contrivance  for  extinguishing  I 
fires,  is  by  means  of  an  elevated  reservoir  I 
or  cistern,  a  pipe  from  which  proceeds  I 
through  all  the  floors  of  the  building,  with  I 
a  cock  and  screwed  nozlc  in  each,  to  any  of  | 
which  a  flexible  hoae  and  director  ci 
affixed.  On  turning  the  cock,  a  jet  of 
rushes  out  with  a  force  proportionate 
height  of  the  reservoir,  which  can  be  thrown  I 
into  that  part  of  the  premises  where  the  | 
fire  is  situated.  This  arrangement  is  | 
ticularly  iiseful  in  large  manuCactoriei 
warehouses.  The  principal  advantage  of 
this  plan,  is  the  great  facility  with  which  I 
one  person  can  apply  this  remedy,  the  I 
labour  liaving  been  previously  performed.  I 
If  the  fire  is  so  extensive  as  to  require 
more  water  for  its  extinction  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  reservoir,  the  supply  must  hi 
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maintained  by  pumping.  In  lieu  of  the  reservoir  and  system  of  pipea,  iome 
persons  prefer  nxed  pumps,  drawing  their  supply  of  water  from  a  well.  The 
engraving  on  the  preceding  page  represents  a  stationary  fire-pump  of  this 
description,  as  erected  in  various  places  by  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  of  St.  John 
Street,  London.  It  consists  of  a  lifting-force  pump,  with  an  aii>vessel  to  equalise 
the  stream  between  the  strokes,  placed  in  a  deep  well.  The  nozle  of  the  pump 
is  screwed  for  attaching  one  or  more  lengths  of  leather  hose,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  fire ;  the  handle  is  forked  to  allow  several  hands  to  work  the 
pump.  The  advantages  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  stationary  engines,  consist  in 
the  promptness  with  which  they  can  be  got  into  action,  and  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  water :  one  disadvantage  is,  that  their  usefulness 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  space.  In  some  late  experiments,  one  of 
these  pumps,  erected  at  Aldgate,  delivered  a  stream  of  water  with  considerahU 
force  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  source  of  supply. 

Of  all  the  portable  contrivances  for  extinguishing  fires,  perhaps  that  invented 
by  Capt.  Manby  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  very  ingemous.  This  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  copper  vessel,  two  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  iniliameter,  capable 
of  holding  four  gallons.  A  metal  tube,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passed 
internally  firom  the  top  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel^  fur* 
nished  at  the  top  with  a  stop-cock  and  jet-pipe  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Three  gallons  of  a  saturated  solution  of  pearl-ash  in  water  being 
put  into  one  of  these  vessels,  the  jet-pipe  was  removed,  and  a  condensing 
syringe  afforded  in  its  place ;  as  much  air  as  possible  was  then  pumped  into  the 
space  remaining  above  the  fluid :  the  stop-cock  was  then  turned,  and  the  con- 
densing sjnringe  exchanged  for  the  jet-pipe.  In  this  state  the  apparatus  formed  the 
well-known  artificial  fountain  in  pneumatics ;  on  turning  the  cock,  the  elasticity 
of  the  condensed  air  reacting  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  forces  it  out  at  the 
nozle  in  the  form  of  a  violent  jet.  Six  of  these  vessels  were  placed  in  a  light 
hand-cart,  with  which  a  man  could  run  at  a  good  speed.  On  reaching  the  fire 
the  man  takes  one  of  the  charged  vessels  from  tlie  cart,  and  slings  it  in  (root 
of  him  by  a  strap  passing  over  his  shoulders;  he  then  enters  the  build- 
ing, and  placing  himself  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fire,  turns  the  cock,  and  dis- 
charges the  contents  of  the  vessel  on  the  flames ;  by  the  time  the  first  vessel  is 
expended,  others  will  have  been  conveyed  to  the  man,  who  discbarges  them  in 
succession.  AH  fires,  even  the  greatest,  have  small  beginnings,  and  when  early 
discovered,  are  easily  kept  under  or  suppressed.  Capt.  Manby 's  fire-cart  appears 
well  adapted  to  check  the  progress  of^ fires,  if  not  by  entirely  suppressing  tnem, 
yet  by  keeping  them  within  the  range  of  easy  extinction  by  more  powerful 
means,  which  cannot  be  so  expeditiously  applied. 

Fire-engines  are  now  common  in  every  civilized  country  ;  the  several  kinds  of 
these  useful  machines  having  been  already  fully  described,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary in  this  place  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on  their  management  In 
bringing  up,  placing,  and  setting  a  fire-engine  to  work,  great  judgment  is  requi- 
site, and  mucn  will  always  depend  upon  the  acquaintance  of  the  parties  employed 
with  the  duty  they  have  to  perform.  Great  activity  is  required  in  combination 
with  skilfulness ;  six  good  hands  will,  at  any  time,  get  a  large  fire-engine  to 
work  through  two  or  three  forty-feet  lengths  of  hose  in  about  two  minutes, 
supposing  water  to  be  at  hand.  An  engine  being  set  to  work,  its  efficient  per- 
formance will  depend  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  stream  of  water 
is  directed.  The  old  method  was  to  throw  the  water  into  the  windows  at  ran- 
dom ;  latterly,  however,  a  more  rational  mode  of  operating  has  been  adopted, 
and  one,  the  advantage  and  efficacy  of  which  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
experiments  of  M.  Van  Marum,  before  alluded  to.  The  only  successful  mode 
of  using  a  fire-engine,  is  to  take  the  director  or  branch-pipe  into  the  building,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  fire,  and  be  sure  that  the  stream  of  water  strikes  directly 
upon  the  burning  materials ;  this  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  anxiously  inculcated 
on  every  person  using  a  fire-engine.  Every  other  method  not  having  this  for 
its  fundamental  principle,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  utterly  fail.  When  Uie 
water  is  thrown  mto  tne  building  hap-hazard  from  the  street,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  if  any  of  it  touches  the  parts  on  fire  or  not,  unless  the  flames  appear  at  the 


wiDdowi.  On  taking  the  hoM  and  bruieb  pipe  inside  the  building,  beiidei  ths 
advantage  of  the  watet  (triking  directly  upon  the  fire,  there  ii  a  ^at  laving  in 
the  article  of  water  itself;  the  whole  quantity  thrown  by  At  engine  ii  utefullj 
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abaoluieiy  neceauiry  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
flomei  are  found  to  cover  aconiider' 
able  apace,  the  thumb  ahauld  be 
placed  partly  over  the  aperture  of 
the  nolle,  which  will  spread  the 
stream  of  water  according  to  the 
preuure  applied,  lo  aa  to  wash  a 
lar^  surface  at  once.  In  eocoun- 
tenng  fires  at  close  quarters  in  thit 
manner,  much  inconvenience  arises 
from  the  smoke  and  heat ;  to  avcnd 
the  former,  by  &r  the  most  annoy- 
ing and  dangerous  of  the  two,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  kneel  or  lie 
down,  80  that  tbe  fire  may  be  clearly 
seen  and  the  water  thrown  upon  it. 
While  in  a  recumbent  poature,  a  per- 
son will  generally  be  able  to  reipire 
air  comparatiTely  pure,  though  atond- 
ing  upright,  aufibcation  would  be 
inevitable :  the  purest  air  ia  always 
the  lowest. 

Mr.  Roberts,  a  miner,  invented  a 
"  hood  and  mouth-piece,"  which 
enabled  the  wearer  to  enter  premise* 
when  on  fire,  through  the  most  dense 
■moke,  and  rescue  human  life  and 
preperty,  or  apply  the  moat  eligible 
means  for  eitinguiahing  the  flunea. 
Mr.  Roberts's  apparatus  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engraving,  which 
is  a  side  view,  as  it  appears  on  the 
wearer.  It  conitsls  of  a  leather  cap 
or  hood  a,  which  entirely  covers  the 
bead  and  &ce,  with  strong  glasses 
before  the  eyes.  The  lower  part  of 
the  hood  is  padded  with  toR  cotton, 
covered  wilJi  wash  leather,  which 
being  drawn  tight  round  the  neck 
by  a  strap  and  buckle,  excludes  the 
surrounding  air.  The  upper  part  of 
the  proboa^  t  is  of  sumcient  capa- 
city to  include  the  nose  and  mouth 
of  the  wearer,  and  forma  the  channel 
througb  which  be  respires.  A  trum- 
pet-mouthed orifice  ia  formed  at  c, 
provided  with  a  good  cork  atopper, 
which  is  secured  by  a  small  broas 
chain ;  the  use  of  thia  appendage  is 
to  afford  a  ready  relief  to  the  lungs, 
without  taking  off  the  hood  when 
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r  of  a  building  on  fire,  for  the 
purpose  of  respiring  a  purer  atmo- 
•phere,  or  to  consult  with  persons  on  the  outside.     Below  this  part  it  attached, 
by  means  of  an  union  joint,  a  fle^ble  tube  d,  about  two  feet  six  Incbai  long. 


and  ttmiinating  in  a  funnel  live  incbe*  in  dUineter,  in  which  n  c     

■poDge  laturatnl  wilh  water.  The  flexible  pipe  ii  kept  distended  by  a  oird 
coU  of  wite,  and  the  atrapa  e  e  are  for  (he  puipoie  of  battooing  it  to  the  anu 
of  the  wearer,  id  ai  not  to  encumber  him,  or  impade  hii  eiertion*.  The  opeia- 
tion  of  the  appnratui  i>  a*  foUowi: — The  gaaeoui  andoUier  n — ' " 


which  emt  to  the  apartment,  are,  by  the  act  of  insniiation,  ohl!^  to  paa 
throush  thefunnelof  the  tube,  where  they  are  absorbeil  and  neutralixed  by  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  "ponge,  and  the  air  ia  aent  up  to  the  lungs  in  a  pure 
sale.  The  efficacy  of  the  apparatiu 
hai  been  repeatedly  proved,  in  the 
presence  of  numeraua  acientific  indi- 
viduals, amidit  the  moat  dcnae  amoke, 
ariimglrom  the  combuition  of  wool, 
wet  hay,  wood  ahaving*,  fuc,  besides 
Urge  quantities  of  sulphur,  in  tem- 
persturei  varying  from  90  to  240»  of 
Fahr. 

To  obviate,  in  aome  meaaure,  the 
neeeaaity  for  entering  the  apartment 
to  which  the  fire  is  racing,  Mr. 
George  Dodd  invented  and  patented 
an  ingenious  contrivance,  consiiting 
of  B  peculiar  airangement  of  tcrera 
and  joint!  connected  with  the  hose 
□fafire-eDgine,by  which  the  operator 
may  direct  a  jet<if  water  to  any  unaeen 
part  oftheinteriorofashiporhous 
fire.  This  will  at  once  be  understood  * 
on  reference  to  the  above  engraving. 
Fig.  1,  whereto  apenon  at  a  is  point- 
tog  to  the  spot  where  the  fire  is  aitu- 
ated;  the  operator  b  then  directa 
the  lever  c  he  holds,  ao  as  to  pomt 
to  that  part;  thia  movement  causes 
the  node  d  to  point  to  the  same 
place,  and,  conaequently,  the  ulmoat 
effect  in  extinguishing  toe  fire  ia  pro- 
duced, which  is,  of  course,  greatly 
accelerated  by  excluding  the  admis- 
sion of  Ireah  air.  The  annexed  Fig.  2 
exhibita  a  part  of  the  above  an  a 
larger  scale,  ahowing  more  exactly 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus  by 
which  these  effects  are  produced ;  e 
it  the  branch  pipe  of  a  fire-engine,  of  a  peculiar  form,  the  hose  being  acrewed 
on  at  /.    If  there  is  no  bull's  eye  to  that  part  of  the  deck  where  it  h 
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neceflsary  to  insert  the  apparatus,  the  carpenter  would  be  directed  to  strike  out 
a  hole,  as  shown  at  ^,  through  which  the  branch  would  be  let  down  to  the 
required  position,  when  it  would  be  made  fast  by  turning  the  screw  h  in  the 
ferule  t,  the  aperture  below  being  entirely  covered  by  a  large  flauch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ferule,  as  represent^.  The  lever  c  moves  upon  a  fulcrum,  or 
centre-pin,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  branch  pipe  «,  not  affixed  to  the  pipe  itself, 
but  to  another  feruie  fixed  thereon.  To  this  lever  b  attached,  by  another 
centre-pin  A*,  the  long  bar  /  I,  which  is  connected  by  a  pivot-joint  to  the  nose 
pipe  d.  It  will  now  be  seen,  that  as  the  distance  between  the  two  Joints  in  the 
nose  pipe  is  the  same  as  the  distance  between  the  two  joints  in  the  lever  e,  a 
corresponding  motion  will  be  produced  when  operated  upon  in  any  direction, 
upward,  downward,  horizontallv,  or  obliquely ;  and  as  the  connectmff  rod  /  is 
perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  it  may  be  attached  in  any  part  of  its  lengUi 
to  the  lever  e,  so  that  the  jet  may  play  close  under  the  dectc,  or  far  from  it 
There  are  several  other  moiufications  of  the  apparatus  to  suit  different  circum- 
stances, but  the  above  eiqiUins  the  principle  of  action  of  the  whole,  which 
appears  calculated  to  prove  useful  in  stopping  fires  on  ship-board. 

FIRES,  PasvENTioN  of.     Among  the  various  modes  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  the  most  useful  and  important  are  those 
relating  to  the  manner  in  whicn  buildings  are  constructed.    The  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  attended  to  are  simple  and  briefly  stated,  viz.  the  use  of  incom- 
bustible materials  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,   and  the  placing  of  those 
necessarily  inflammable  in  situations  and  under    circumstances    the    most 
unfavourable  for  combustion.  The  incombustible  materials  commonly  employed 
in  building  are  stone,  brick,  and  metal ;  the  combustible  is  timber,  in  all  its 
various  forms.      Many  ingenious  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  wood  fire-proof;  solutions  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate 
df  soda,  sal  ammoniac,  borax,  alum,  and  several  other  salts  and  alkalies,  have 
this  property  to  a  certain  extent     Professor  Fuchs,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  at  Munich,  invented  a  composition  for  making  wood  fire-proo( 
which  consisted  of  ten  parts  potass  or  soda,  fifteen  parts  fine  silicious  earth, 
and  one  part  charcoal,  mixed  together  with  water.     This  composition,  applied 
to  the  surface  of  wood,  forms  a  vitreous  coat,  which  effectually  resists  the  action 
of  fire.     After  some  decisive  experiments  had  fully  established  the  efficacy  of 
this  plan,  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Munich  was  protected  by  the  application  of 
this  composition ;  the  surface  covered  was  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
square  feet,  and  the  expense,  it  is  said,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  francs. 
Tiie  following  is  an  English  composition  for  the  like  purpose  :^-one  part,  by 
measure,  of  fine  sand,  two  parts  wood  ashes,  and  three  parts  slacked  lime, 
ground  together  in  oil,  and  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush,  the  first  coat  thin, 
the  second  thick.     This  forms  a  very  strong  and  adhesive  coating,  which  is 
both  fire  and  water-proof.     There  are,  in  general,  however,  many  practical 
objections  to  the  use  of  these  preventives ;  and  the  more  feasible  method  of 
obtaining  the  desired  security  appears  to  be  in  the  judicious  selection  and 
skilfid  disposition  of  the  materials  most  commonly  employed.     Bricks  form  the 
staple  material  for  building  in  most  of  the  towns  in  this  country,  and  with  them 
the  external  walls  are  usuuly  constructed  ;  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
prevention  of  fire,  the  partitions  will  be  of  the  same  material.   If  circumstances 
permit  it,  brick  arches  will  also  be  used  for  supports.    When  it  is  desirable,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  &c.  to  support  the  walls  on  brestsummers,  those  of  cast 
iron  are  employed.     Pillars  of  tne  same  material  are  also  iPrequently  used  with 
advantage  to  support  fronts  of  considerable  len^.     In  this  way  the  skeleton 
or  frame-work  or  a  building  is  easily  completed  in  a  fire-proof  manner.     The 
next  thing,  then,  to  be  attended  to,  is  tiie  floor;   and  here  we  find  caution 
extremely  necessary,  as  the  security  of  the  building  depends  greatly  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  floors  are  constructed.  In  dwelling  houses,  floors  of  wood 
are  essential  to  an  Englishman's  notion  of  comfort;  nor  b  there  any  real 
difficulty  in  obtaining  tnem  of  thb  material  perfectly  compatible  with  the  end 
now  under  consideration.   There  is  a  particular  description  of  floor  occasionally 
used  in  Edinburgh,  which,  although  not  absolutely  fire-proof,  b  certainly  almost 
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practically  so.  It  is  composed  simply  of  plank,  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
thittk,  so  closely  joined  and  so  nicely  fitted  to  each  other  and  to  the  walls,  as  to 
be  completely  air  tight.  Its  thickness,  and  its  property  of  being  air  tight,  will 
readily  be  observed  to  be  its  only  cause  of  safety.  A  floor  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind  has  been  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  with 
success ;  the  planks  are  about  three  inches  thick,  jointed  and  ploughed  on  the 
edges  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  slips  of  iron  called  tongues,  that  enter  some 
distance  into  each  board ;  this  makes  a  tight  and  substantial  floor,  which,  as 
well  as  the  former,  should  be  laid  on  iron  joists.  Great  protection  is  capable  of 
being  given  to  boarded  floors,  by  using  a  strong  fire-proof  cement  for  the  ceilings; 
the  plaster  at  present  employed  is  so  to  a  certain  extent,  but  this  may  be  greatly 
improved.  If  a  fire  occurred  in  a  room  protected  in  this  manner,  the  chance 
is  more  than  ten  to  one  that  it  would  burn  itself  out  before  it  could  ignite  the 
building.  It  would  be  very  difiiicult  to  set  fire  to  the  floor,  from  the  natural 
tendency  of  flame  and  heat  to  ascend ;  it  would  be  still  more  difiicult  to  ignite 
the  ceiling,  from  the  resistance  oflcred  to  the  flames  by  cement,  iron  joists, 
and,  finally,  by  the  closeness  of  the  flooring.  If  the  fire  should  not,  however, 
be  entirely  repulsed,  still  its  progress  would  be  so  greatly  retarded  as  to  afibrd 
plenty  of  time  for  the  successful  application  of  the  usual  modes  of  suppression. 
Before  quitting  this  subject,  however,  there  are  some  kinds  of  floors  veritably 
fire-proof,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  omitted.  At  Manchester,  fire-proof 
floors  have  been  constructed  in  the  following  manner  : — the  columns  and  beanu 
are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  firmly  secured  in  their  places  with  wrought-iron  bars 
that  traverse  from  beam  to  beam.  Upon  a  margm  underside  the  beam  spring 
arches  of  brick  work ;  these  are  filled  to  a  level  on  their  upper  side  with  hard 
rubbish,  and  then  covered  with  flagij  or  tiles. 

Mr.  Frost,  builder,  of  Bankside,  London,  has  succeeded  in  forming  excellent 
floors  and  roofs  to  houses,  of  hollow  earthenware  tubes  and  cement,  so  combined 
as  to  form  a  floor  as  strong  as  one  of  timber,  but  perfectly  fire-proof.  The 
hollow  tubes  are  square  in  the  section,  and  are  made  of  brick  earth,  prepared 
by  machinery  in  a  very  superior  manner ;  they  are  placed  in  strata  in  opposite 
directions,  and  cemented  together.  The  floor  or  flat  roof  thus  produced,  is,  in 
effect,  one  solid  flag  stone  of  the  size  required,  but  not  one-fifth  the  weight  of 
stone.  The  cement  which  Mr.  Frost  employs  is  thus  formed  :  chalk  is  ground 
fine  in  a  mill,  and,  as  it  is  ground,  mixed  with  water,  which  carries  its  lighter 
particles  to  a  reservoir.  Clay  is  ground  at  the  same  time,  and,  mixed  with 
water,  is  conveyed  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  This  combination 
of  chalk  with  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  clay,  is  drained,  and  left  to  evaporate 
to  dryness.  The  raixtxu'e  is  then  broken  up,  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  afler  being 
ground  to  powder,  it  is  closely  packed  in  casks;  in  this  state  it  will  keep  for 
any  period,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  distance.  Mr.  Frost's  floors  have  many 
recommendations,  and  his  cement  affords  a  very  convenient  mode  of  protecting 
various  parts  of  buildings  from  the  action  of  fire. 

Mr.  Farrow,  of  Great  Tower-street,  London,  took  out  a  patent  a  few  yean 
since  for  a  new  method  of  constructing  fire-proof  buildings,  a  large  model  of 
which  was  erected  in  Mark-lane,  for  public  inspection.  The  walls  are  of  coarse 
brick  or  stone,  built  in  the  usual  manner.  The  joists  arc  of  wrought  iron ;  they 
are  formed  with  a  lateral  projecting  flange  on  each  side,  upon  which  are  laio, 
from  joist  to  ioist,  a  series  of  flat  stones,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  (from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  inches,)  to  lie  flush  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  joist,  forming 
a  level  floor  of  stone  interlined  with  iron :  it  may  be  used  in  this  state,  or 
covered  with  planks,  according  to  the  purposes  of  the  apartment  The  ends 
of  the  joists  are  turned  down  and  let  into  bond  stone  laid  upon  the  walla,  and 
cemented  or  run  in  with  lead,  which,  with  the  weight  of  the  walls,  continued 
upward,  takes  off*  the  elasticity  of  the  iron,  so  as  to  enable  the  joists  to  carry 
almost  any  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  ties  the  walls  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  separate.  The  boarded  floors  are 
grooved  into  the  edge  of  tne  joists  about  half  an  inch,  and  when  dowelled,  will 
require  very  little  fastening  down.  But  where  it  is  necessary,  a  stub  is  let 
into  the  stone  floor,  and  screwed  to  the  edge  of  the  board;  there  are,  therefore. 
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no  nails  necessary,  nor  any  other  fastenings  visible  when  the  floors  are  finished. 
The  under  part  of  the  stone  is  stabbed  or  made  rough,  so  as  to  form  a  good  key 
for  the  ceiling,  therefore  no  laths  are  necessary,  and  the  whole  floor  occupies  no 
more  than  from  four  to  five  inches  in  depth.  A  roof  is  the  same ;  and,  being 
covered  with  mastic,  is,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  patentee,  the  cheapest 
roof  ever  invented,  with  the  important  advantages  of  being  fire,  air,  and  water- 
proof. These  floors  have  been  successfully  employed  in  some  sugar  refineries, 
and  other  premiss  liable  to  accident  from  fire,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to 
prevent  this,  calamity.  Having  thus  briefly  described  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  relative  to  floors,  we  proceed  to  state  that  the  most  material  part  of  all 
buildings,  so  far  as  prevention  of  fire  is  concerned,  is  the  staircase, — for  this  part, 
above  all  others,  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  greatly  assists  the  spreading  oi  the 
flames.  When  a  fire  is  discovered  before  it  has  gained  possession  of  the  stairs,, 
its  suppression  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  the  staircase  once  on  fire,  there  is 
but  sUght  chance  of  saving  the  building.  Effectually  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fire,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stairs  should  be  wholly  com- 
posed of  some  incombustible  substance.  In  many  places  on  the  continent  the 
stairs  are  always  of  stone,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  speedy 
manner  in  which  conflagrations  are  extinguished  by  the  fire  associations  of 
those  countries,  where,  although  the  number  of  fires  are  considerable,  the 
amount  of  damage  is  usually  very  small.  Nothing  gives  a  more  elegant  appear- 
ance to  a  house  than  a  clean  well-proportioned  stone  staircase,  and  this  material 
is  by  far  the  most  eligible  for  the  purpose ;  economy,  however,  may  dictate  the 
employment  of  a  cheaper  material  without  prejudice  to  the  effecL  In  ordinary 
dwelling  houses  it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  as  light  as  practicable, 
nor  is  it  very  essential  to  bestow  fire-proof  qualities  on  this  part ;  but  in  manu- 
factories ana  public  edifices  it  becomes  desirable  to  render  the  building  fire-proof 
throughout.  This  is  done  in  some  cases  by  using  cast-iron  framed  roofs,  with 
metallic  or  other  covering.  At  the  New  Palace,  in  St.  James's- park,  the  builder, 
Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Spencer-street,  introduced  fire-proof  floors  and  roofs, 
composed  of  hollow  earthen  coombs  or  pots,  invented  some  thirty  years  before^ 
and  first  used  at  Knight's  Hill,  near  Dulwioh,  the  seat  of  Lord  Thurlow.  The 
coombs  are  arranged  in  arches,  springing  from  stone  abutments  resting  on  the 
flanges  of  the  iron  girders ;  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  filled  up  with  brick 
work,  forming  a  level  roof,  which  is  covered  with  hot  cement.  This  cement  is 
composed  of  chalk,  coal  tar,  and  sand.  The  first  coat  being  levelled  with  heated 
irons,  is  suffered  to  harden  ;  a  second  coat  is  then  applied,  and  the  slates 
embedded  in  the  cement  while  it  is  hot  Woeful  experience  has  shown  that 
the  defective  construction  of  chimneys  and  setting  of  stoves  have  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  fires ;  a  slight  attention  to  these  points  would  be  sufficient  to  remedy 
the  evils  arising  from  this  cause.  Lateral  openings  are  sometimes  imprudently 
suflered  to  remain,  communicating  between  the  chimney  and  sides  of  the 
room  ;  these  places  in  time  become  filled  with  soot,  which  a  falling  spark 
ignites,  and  sets  fire  to  the  apartment.  No  beam  should  on  any  account  be 
permitted  to  enter  a  chimney  ;  this  was  too  common  formerly,  and  has  caused 
the  destruction  of  many  buildings.  An  act  of  parliament,  passed  some  years 
back,  for  regulating  buildings,  and  so  preventing  th^  spread  of  fires,  has  tended 
in  some  degree  to  remedy  the  evils  just  referred  to;  this  act,  however,  contains 
many  incongruities,  and  it  stands  greatly  in  need  of  that  revision  which  it  is 
expected  very  soon  to  undergo.  It  would  doubtless  be  both  useful  and  inte- 
resting to  follow  out  the  subject  of  fire  prevention,  and  detail  the  cautions 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  fire-heat  to  manufacturing 
processes,  as  well  as  the  management  of  fire  and  light  in  the  arrangements  of 
domestic  economy.  The  limits  of  this  work,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to 
extend  the  present  article ;  but  in  many  of  those  that  follow  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations  on  the  subject. 

FIRE-PLACE  is  a  general  term  given  to  the  brick,  stone,  and  iron-work, 
which  constitute  the  apparatus  for  heating  the  apartments  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  for  performing  culinary  and  Other  domestic  operations,  to  which  the  various 
names  of  Ktuves,  stove-grate,  grate,  and  range,  are  given ;  but  as  it  would  be 
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uninteresting  and  useless  to  explain,  in  this  place,  the  bath,  pantkeon^  ruwtfardf 
and  other  common  open  stoves  and  ranges,  with  which  every  eye  is  fami- 
liarized, we  shall  connne  our  notice  to  the  leading  features^  (stripped  of  all 
ornament),  of  those  deviations  from  the  ordinary  apparatus,  which  are  recaztled 
as  improvements  upon  the  hefore-mentioned.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Englishmen,  who  boast  so  much  of  their  firesides,  and  who  are  the  greatest  and 
most  skilfbl  manufacturers  of  iron  work  in  the  world,  are  generally  the  wont 
provided  with  the  means  of  comfortable  warmth  of  any  civilised  nation. 
The  mode  almost  universally  adopted  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  our 
apartments  by  tlie  common  open  stoves,  supplied,  as  they  are,  with  air  drawn 
iirom  around  the  chilled  persons  of  its  occupants,  is  periiapa  as  wasteftd  and 
inefficient  as  could  be  designed.  Full  nine-tenths  ot  the  neat  generated  in 
the  g^ate  is  rapidly  conducted  awa^  up  the  chimney  into  the  atmosphere,  while 
the  remaining  feeble  tenth  is  radiated  into  the  apartment  The  introduction 
of  the  register  stoves,  about  thirty  years  ago,  undoubtedly  effected  a  conaiderabie 
mitigation  of  the  evil  just  mentioned.  These  stoves,  filling  up  the  entire 
opening  of  the  fire  place,  and  being  provided  with  a  flap  door  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut,  more  or  lest,  according  to  Uie  atate 
of  the  fire,  and  the  emission  of  the  smoke,  check  in  some  degree  the  current 
of  cold  air  which  is  constantly  rushing  to  the  fire-place  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
in  the  chimney,  and  support  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  grate.  When 
there  is  only  a  little,  or  a  very  clear  fire  in  the  grate,  the  flap  door  may  be 
almost  closed,  in  which  state  it  prevents  the  falling  of  soot  into  the  apartment. 
There  is,  however,  this  objection  to  such  stoves  being  made  entirely  of  metal, 
which,  fVom  its  great  conductibility,  is  not  so  economical  with  respect  to  the 
fuel  as  the  following,  and  some  others  of  a  very  humble  kind. 

Irish  Stove, — Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Esscty  on  the  Economy  of  Fuel,  relates, 
that  on  landing  in  Ireland,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  excellent  construction 
of  the  fire-erate  in  the  room  of  the  inn  where  he  lodged.  He  at  first  thought 
it  was  an  mvention  of  his  landlord's,  but  on  proceeding  on  his  journey,  he 
found  the  same  kind  of  grates  common  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  Ag,  1  repre- 
sents a  front  elevation,  and  Fig,  2  a  tcansverse  vertical  section  of  one  of  these 
fire-places,  which  appear  well  calculated  to  remedy  the  smoking  of  chimneys^ 


Fig.\. 


Fig,  2. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  fuel.  I1ie  fire  room  is 
wide  and  shallow,  presenting  the  greater  surface  of  fire  to  the  room,  and 
thereby  radiating  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  into  it  The  upper  portion 
of  the  chimney  recess  is  partly  closed  by  an  upright  slab  of  nre  stone,  in 
which  is  cut  an  arch.  The  back  wall  is  formed  of  fire  stone,  or  fire  brick,  into 
an  oval  niche,  and  the  throat  of  the  chimney  is  made  very  small  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  air,  and  thus  enable  it  the  better  to  carry  off*  the  smoke. 

Birmingham  Stove, — The  stoves  in  common  use  in  Stafibrdshire  and  War- 
wickshire, although  not  so  elegant  as  those  made  in  London  and  Nottingham 
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fcr  the  lame  dwu  of  rooms,  are  for  niore  judicious!]'  diipoted  lor  diffiuing 
wKmilb.  Instead  of  the  luual  receu  in  the  brickwork  for  the  reception  of  th« 
■tove,  the  wall  is  built  up  in  front  from  the  ground  to  the  rasntel,  and  flush  wiA 
it,  leaving  only  an  aperture  of  eight  or  nine  inches  square  for  the  passage  of 
smoke  into  the  chimne]';  this  i»  situated  just  above  the  back  of  the  stove, 
which  is  placed  against  this  wall,  prqecting  it*  whole  depth  entirely  into  the 

Open  Firrt.-—TheTe  is,  from  loDg  custom,  so  great  a  desire  among  all  rauka 
in  England  to  see  the  fire  that  warms  their  apartments,  that  the  most  con- 
venisDt,  cleanest,  and  cheapest  methods  of  heating  them,  are  sacriliced  to 
this  single  circumstance.  Accordingly,  persons  who  attempt  the  improreinent 
of  stores  are  compelled  to  endeavour  to  combine  wbat  appean  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable, namely,  the  appearance  of  a  bright  open  fire,  with  an  economy  of  fliel, 
regularity  of  temperature,  and  without  producing  a  draught  through  the  apart- 
ment Of  the  various  contriTsncea  in  which  the  attainment  of  these  proper- 
ties have  been  attempted,  there  are  but  few  worthy  of  notice. 

Sr  George  O.  Pnul't  Stove. — This  stove  may,  at  pleasure,  be  made  either  an 
open  fire-place,  or  a  close  ttove,  heating  the  room  by  the  radiation  of  the  heat 
mini  its  front  wall;  and  when  tbus  acting  as  a  clow  stove,  it  serves  as  a  ven- 
tilator of  the  apartments  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  fire-place  is  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions.     Folding  doors  are  made  to  close  the  fronts  of  the  ash- 

Siit,  and  to  fall  back  against  the  hobs  i  other  folding  doors  are  made  to  close  the 
ront  of  the  grate,  and  to  fall  back  against  the  sides.  The  tup  of  the  fire  grate 
was  also  provided  with  a  floor,  whicli  formed  a  back  when  open,  but  when  shut 
down  hortzantally,  tefV  only  a  small  cavity,  and  produced  a  strong  draught  It 
was  supplied  with  air  by  tunnels  underneath  the  hobs.  Although  the  utility  of 
this  stove  was  satisfactorily  proved  b  Gloucester  gaol,  and  other  places,  its 
clumsy  inelegant  appearance  prevented  an  extensive  adoption.  Mr.  Marriott 
has,  however,  so  modifiad  it  a*  to  remove  the  above-mentioned  objection,  and 
has  recently  brought  it  before  the  public  in  the  fidlowing  form.  The  shadowed 
compartments  a  and  b  are  recesses 
just  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of 
the  doors  e  e  and  //,  when  folded 
back,  to  lie  flush  with  the  .other 
parts  of  the  front  of  the  stove,  as 
IS  the  case  with  those  marked  e 
and  d.  We  have  thus  arranged 
them  in  the  drawing  merely  to 
render  the  matter  quite  clear  to 
the  eye,  not  that  such  positions  of 
the  doors  are  peculiarly  eligible, 
(nevertheless  caset  may  be  ima- 
gined wherein  tliey  would  be  so, 
such  as  screening  particular  objects 
from  the  influence  of  the  fire,  or 
increasing  the  combustion  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  fuel,  by 
altering  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent of  air.)  In  ligliting  a  fire,  or 
in  replenishing  one  that  is  low,  the  combustion  is  greatly  excited  by  shutting 
the  four  upprr  doow,  which  act  as  a  "blower."  On  the  contrary,  when  a  fire 
burns  too  n^ndly,  or  is  not  much  wanted,  the  four  lower  doors  may  be  shut, 
which  will  damp  it  immediately,  yet  allow  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  to  radiate 
into  the  room.  On  retiring  to  bed,  or  wishing  to  leave  the  room  in  perfect 
security  from  fire,  all  the  doors  may  be  closed,  when  the  fire  wiU  infalbbly  go 
out  for  want  of  draught.  To  keep  in  the  fire,  and  yet  leave  the  room  in  safety, 
or  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  much  heat  and  ligbt  in  a  room  (often  desirable 
in  the  chamber  of  the  sick),  the  doors  may  be  placed  thus  'V  V.  For  such 
chimneys  as  occasionally  return  their  smoke,  or  m  which  the  draught  is  feeble, 
these  stoves  will,  we  doi^t  not,  be  also  found  very  convenient  and  advaDtageous. 
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Pscroft't  Patrnt  Fire  Stove.— lAr.  Pycroft,  of  RoUeaton,  near  BDrton-upoft- 
IVent,  took  oul  a  patent  for  improvements  in  fire-place*,  b  1B3I,  the  jmndple 

of  nbich  coniiata  in  connFcting  willi  the  fire  stove  a  chambeT  for  hot  sir,  Ut  b« 
admitted  at  pleasure  either  into  the  npartment  vhere  the  lire  ii  situated,  or  inli> 
one  adjoining  thereto.  The  hot-air  chamber  extendi  from  below,  up  behind, 
and  on  each  lide,  and  over  the  top,  nnder  the  mantel.  The  air  panes  into  thf 
chamlier  by  a  aeriss  of  regiaten  situated  below  the  fire,  and  when  heatei), 
piatea  out  into  the  chamber  by  a  seriei  of  regiaten  ailuated  over  the  fire. 
When  it  ia  intended,  for  the  sale  of  ventilation,  to  receive  the  air  to  be  heated 
from  the  eKtemal  atmosphere,  instead  of  from  the  room  where  the  fire  i«  situ- 
ated, the  registera  below  the  fire  must  be  closed,  and  a  communicatioi]  opened 
between  the  external  air  and  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  ;  and  when  it  is 
intended  to  throw  heated  air  into  an  adjoining  apartment  above  the  fire,  the 
roisters  are  to  be  closed,  and  a  CDrnmunication  opened  between  the  tipper  put 
of  the  chamber  and  the  apartment  to  be  heated.  For  the  purpose  of  exciting 
a  draught  at  pleasure,  and  of  preventing  any  smoke  issuing  into  the  room,  a 
hood  or  blower  is  hinged  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ^ate,  which  may  be  brought 
out  towards  the  front  or  top  bar  of  the  fire.  Behind  ihia  is  another  hood  or 
blower,  which  ia  raised  or  lowered  by  a  knob  passing  through  the  first ;  this 
inner  hood  is  provided  with  angular  side-flaps,  which,  when  the  blower  is 
brought  down  and  projected  forwards,  inclose  tne  side  of  the  fire.  Tliis  stove 
has  likewise  a  flap  valve  at  the  back,  acted  upon  by  a  handle  in  front,  by  which 
the  flue  or  throat  Into  the  chimney  may  be  regulated  in  its  dimensions,  and  the 
draught  increased,  dimbisbed,  or  entirely  stopped  at  pleasure. 

CuUtr't  Pattnl   Jdtws.— This   bvention, 
when  first  brought  before  the  public  in  1815,  .■''.'■-"■■•'': 

met  with  coiiMderable  patronage ;  but  it  is  now, 
we  believe,  but  little  used,  owing  to  some 
difficulties  of  a  slight  description,  for  which 
no  sufficient  remedy  haa  yet  been  provided. 
The  spirit  of  enterplise  which  originated  the 
invention  received,  we  have  been  informed, 
a  severe  check,  by  the  numerous  and  com- 
bined attempts  of  rival  manufacturers  to  invade 
and  destroy  the  patent  tight,  which  is  now 
expired.   The  principle  of  the  ci    ' 
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stoves  and  fire-places  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  fuel  necessary  for  combustion  shall 
be  raised  and  supplied  Irom  a  close  chamber 
beneath,  where  the  upper  stratum  of  cool 
shall  be  constantly  undergoing  the  process  of 
coking,  the  gas  from  which  becomes  ignited 
in  passing  through  the  open  part  of  the  grate 
above,  and  by  causing  the  said  chamber  to 
descend  at  pleastu'e,  so  as  to  extinguish  the 
lire.  The  figure  represents  a  vertical  section 
of  a  register  stove,  presenting  an  end  or  side 
view ;  a  is  one  of  the  front  pilasters ;  b  the  en- 
tablature; c  tbc  hack;  d  the  chimney,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  shown  by  the  cnrved 
arrow  ;  t  the  top  plate,  turning  upon  hinge 
joints,  to  be  raised  up  whenever  required  for 
sneeping ;  this  top  dues  not  fill  up  the  apace 
accurately,  hut  leaves  a  narrow  opening  at/, 
for  the  ctcape  of  Ihc  vapour  and  diiat  that  may 
■rise  prior  t'l  the  current  being  established  in 
the  direction  of  the  armw,  by  tlie  cITects  of  the  cumbustion 
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bmn  \  k  tlie  rcceptncle  of  tlie  coals,  including;  i,  (he  utace  (as  utiiial)  where  they 
arc  burned.  Aa  (lie  air  which  finds  ita  way  into  the  close  box  H,  a  only  luflScient 

lides,  betw 

th?  ban  in  frnnt,  through  the  side  grates,  one  of  which  i«  thown  at  I,  and  frem 
an  aperture  at  o,  under  the  bottom  edg«  of  the  back ;  p  ii  a  vertical  gruove,  in 
which  the  bar  q  (seen  endways)  traverses  up  and  down,  supporting  the  movable 
bottom  plate  of  the  coul  box  k.  To  each  end  of  this  bar,  exteriorfy,  is  attached 
r,  which  thereby  suspends  the  eosA  cha    '      '  "    ' 

Eonlal  roller  i,  extending  across  the  stovi 
axis  of  a  cog-wheel  t,  and  is  put  in  motion  b)'  a  pinion  u ;  the  axis  of  u  ii  a 
small  square  pin,  fitting  into  the  cavity  of  the  winch  ti ;  the  turning  round  at 
the  latter  winds  the  chain  upon  the  roller,  and  elevates  the  movable  bottom  q, 
which  raises  the  coals,  as  they  may  be  required  for  combustion,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  have  been  consumed.  On  turning  (he  winch  the  contraiy 
way,  the  bottom  of  the  coal  receptacle  descends  by  its  own  gravity,  and  that  of 


roller,  which  is  operated  upon  by  pressing  upon  a  pb,  placed  externally.  Two 
objections  have  been  urged  against  these  stoves  ;  one,  that  the  current  of  air 
passing  through  it  makes  an  luipleasant  roaring  noise,  like  that  of  an  air 
furnace ;  the  other,  that  the  expansion  of  the  coals  in  undergoing  the  proces* 
of  coking  prior  to  being  raised  into  the  open  part  of  the  fire,  causes  them  to 
adhere  so  fast  lo  the  sides,  as  to  render  the  friction  excessive,  and  the  labour 
great,  of  raising  up  and  getting  down  the  coals.  These  objections  are,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  not  of  an  insuperable  character,  and  may  be  overcome  by 
mechanical  skill. 

Mn.  Snulh'i  SImie. — A  plan  of  a  stove  designed  for  burning  its  own  smoke, 
was  communicated  by  Mrs.  Rachel  Smith  to  a  periodical  journal,  which  seemi 
susceptible,  by  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  soundness  of  principle,  to  be 
made  efiecttve  for  the  object  intended  The  stove  is  made  exteriorly  of  the 
usual  form,  excepting  that  the  fire  part/  is  of  greater  length  or  height  than  is 


common,  and  the  spaces  under  the  hobs  are  made  into  reservoirs  to  receive  the 
coals,  OS  shown  at  c  c,  for  supplying  the  lire.  The  hobs  are  upon  binges,  and 
form  lids,  which  shut  down  very  closely,— if  air  tight,  the  better.  The  cheeks 
of  the  grate  are  open  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  coals  lying  upon  the  iDclioed 
planes  of  the  reservoirs  descend  by  their  own  weight,  and  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  grate;  and  as  the  fuel  is  consumed,  or  raised  by  the  poker,  a  fresh 
portion  of  coals  enters  from  either  or  both  of  the  reservoirs,  and  fills  up  the 
■pace.  In  this  manner  the  fuel  is  constantly  supplied,  occasioning  little  or  no 
smoke.  The  reservoirs  should  be  of  a  capacitj  sufficient  to  hold  enough  colli 
for  tlie  day's  consumption. 
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AUam't  PtUent  Stove.  —MncrB.  Atkini  an<l  Marriott  had  ■  joint  |>atelit  lie  a 
■moke-consuming  stove  on  the  principle  of  the  laat  deaciibed,  which  tiiey 
muiulacnired  in  a  style  of  ^re*t  elegance,  and  adapted  to  the  vaiioiu  wtaitkni 
and  applications  of  domestic  stores.  The  patentee!  itate  their  ohjecta  to  be, 
firat,  to  afford  a  remedy  for  imoky  chimneys ;  and  secondly,  to  ecoaomixe  fue^ 
and  regulate  the  beat  evolved  from  stoves  or  grates  for  warming  apaitmenli^ 
and  for  the  various  operations  of  cooking.  In  order  to  effect  the  coubuitioii 
of  the  smoke,  the  coals  are  thrown  into  a  coal  chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
grate,  which  is  closed  by  a  door.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  chamber  then  it 
an  opening  through  the  beck  into  the  grate,  the  interior  of  the  box  beinK  formed 
so  as  Ut  throw  the  coals  forward  to  supply  the  grate  when  necessary.  The  other 
improvement  made  by  the  patentees  consists  of  an  appendage,  in  llm  of  a 
fender,  attached  to  the  front  and  lower  part  of  any  kind  of  stove  or  grate,  whidi 
they  denominate  a  basement  This  basement  they  usually  make  of  a  convenienl 
incfinstion,  to  put  the  feet  upon,  but  it  may  be  made  of  any  figure  or  diaenaioos 
according  to  individual  taste.  It  is  provided  with  a  drawer  or  box  to  receive 
the  ashes,  beneath  the  fire,  and  vith  apertures  in  front  to  admit  air  beneath  lb* 
fire  bars.  Tlie  whole  of  Che  interior  of  this  basement,  except  the  aah  box,  i* 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  pulverized  charcoal  and  time;  the  stove  baa  alao  a 
canopy  or  cornice  filled  nritb  similar  slow  conductors  of  heat ;  also  each  ude  of 
the  grate,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  hack,  are  provided  in  like  manner.  The  efiect 
of  these  appendages,  in  retaining  that  portion  of  heat  which  ia  nearly  all  loat 
to  the  apartment  in  other  stoveSfisdmibtleBS  very  great;  we  are,  indeed,  credibly 
informed  that  it  will  preserve  nearly  the  same  temperature  in  Braom  f<xaeveral 
hours  after  the  fire  is  eitinguisheiL  These  stoves  have  pipes  or  paasagea  for 
allowing  a  column  of  air  to  ascend  through  the  basement  and  upper  portion, 
which  becomes  wanned  in  its  passage,  and  flows  out  into  the  apartment  above. 

Jacomb't  Patent  Gralti. — The  principle  of  this  inventioD  also  consiata  in 
placing  the  fresh  fuel  underneath  the  ignited  portion  j  but  the  mode  of  carrying 
It  into  efiect  ia  peculiar.  The  stove  ia  a  kind  of  grated  cage,  cylindrical  or 
parallelopipedal,  turning  upon  axes,  which  are  mounted  on  side  standards. 
On  two  of  Che  opposite  sides  of  Che  said  cage  is  a  grated  door,  each  of  them 
•erving  alternately  for  admitting  the  fresh  fuel,  and  as  an  ash  grate.  The  coals 
are  supplied  at  the  top  of  the  fire ;  Che  door  of  admiuion  is  then  shut,  and  the 
grate  turned  half  round,  so  aa  to  bring  the  fresh  fuel  underneath,  hy  which 
means  the  gas  emitted  becomes  inflamed  in  its  ascent  through  the  ignited  fuel 
above.  Tlie  selection  of  the  materials,  and  the  diversification  of  design*  and 
proportions  for  the  coiisCniction  of  stoves,  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied ;  but  we  will  select,  as  an  example,  the  loUowing  one 
adapted  for  a  parlour.     I^g.  1  is  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  !  is  a  side  view,     a  a 


fig-  2. 


aie  the  axes,  which  rest  and  slide  in  horizontal  grooves  i.  The  two  doon 
before  mentioned,  represented  in  F^.  5,  are  made  fast  by  calchea  x  a,  Hw 
stove  ii  put  into  action  by  lighting  a  fire  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  coal  or 
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other  ftiel,  Bi  near  as  possible  at  the  top,  preferring  to  place  uppermost  the 
cinders,  and  green  coal  undermost ;  the  fire  will  then  gradually  find  its  way  to 
the  bottom,  burning  with  little  or  no  smoke,  which,  together  with  the  gas  or 
vapoiur,  is  consumed  as  emitted.  When  fresh  fuel  is  required,  it  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  ignited  fuel,  and  the  door  shut  down  and  secured  by  the  catch 
X ;  the  grate  is  then  to  be  drawn  forward  in  the  groove  6,  and  turned  round 
one  half  of  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  then  be  returned  back  again  to  its 
former  position  in  the  groove. 

Lhyat  Patent  Stove  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  a  box  in  a  recess  at  the 
back  of  an  ordinary  register  or  other  stove,  for  the  reception  of  sufficient  coals 
for  a  day's  consumption,  which  are  to  be  drawn  forward  into  the  fire  as  they 
may  be  wanted,  and  thus  supersede  the  use  of  the  coal  scuttle, — an  utensu 
which  has  certainly  its  inconveniences.  That  this  operation  may  be  performed 
with  facility,  the  box  at  the  back  of  the  stove  is  closed  with  a  sliding  door,  the 
weight  of  which  is  supported  by  a  counterbalance  suspended  over  a  puUev ;  it 
is  therefore  drawn  up  or  let  down  with  ease,  by  means  of  a  small  handle  placed 
conveniently,  when  the  coals  may  be  raked  on  to  the  fire  by  means  of  the 
poker. 

SmoJce^comuming  Stove, — The  annexed  cut  is 
illustrative  of  a  design,  by  an  anonymous  inventor, 
for  a  stove  to  consume  its  own  smoke.  We  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  ever  been  constructed,  but  as  it 
presents  a  novel  and  elegant  arrangement  of  parts, 
calculated  to  answer  the  intended  purpose  in  judi- 
cious hands,  we  give  it  insertion.  The  inventor 
proposes  that  the  smoke  from  the  fresh  fuel  shall 
be  allowed  to  ascend  up  a  short  flue,  and  then 
descend  and  rise  again  through  a  tube  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  fire,  after  which  tlie  tube  conducts 
the  remaining  incombustible  gases  into  the  chimney. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  tube  which  rises  through 
the  fire  must  necessarily  bum  the  smoke,  economize 
fuel,  and  increase  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

SUvetter*f  Patent  Stove, — ^The  common  methods 
of  heating  buildings  by  means  of  hot  air  stoves  had 
been  much  and  justly  complained  of,  from  the  salubrity  of  the  air  being  fre- 
quently injured  by  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  stove  compara- 
tively small,  but  intensely  heated ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  late  Mr.  Silvester 
introduced  cockle  stoves,  first  in  the  Infirmary  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  in 
many  other  places,  with  large  heating  surfaces,  that  they  might  be  sufficient  to 
heat  moderately  a  large  quantity  of  air,  but  not  to  be  heated  so  high  as  to 
injure  any  portion  of  it ;  and  thus  was  obtained  an  extensive  ventilation  by 
air  moderately  warmed.  (See  Air.)  Still,  however,  stoves  of  this  kind, 
without  considerable  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  firemen,  were  liable  to 
become  over-heated,  and  at  times  to  deteriorate  the  air;  and  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  this  defect  seems  to  be  a  principal  object  with  the  present 
patentee.  He  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  lower  the  fire  grate,  till  the  oottom 
oars  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  fire  bars  are  prolonged  and  widened  to  touch  each  other  in  front 
of  the  fire,  so  as  to  form  a  hearth.  They  require  no  fastening  into  their  places, 
but  simply  to  be  laid  upon  appropriate  bearings  at  each  end.  There  are  grooves 
made  on  the  under  sides  of  the  fire  bars,  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  for 
supporting  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  within  the  grate,  and  for  the  escape  of 
hot  air  into  the  room.  It  is  stated  that  the  bars  may  be  either  made  of  equal 
lengths,  to  constitute  a  rectilineal  hearth,  or  of  different  lengths,  to  constitute  a 
curvilineal  one,  at  pleasure.  When  the  ash  pit,  which  is  situated  below  the 
fire  in  the  usual  manner,  requires  clearing  out,  a  few  of  the  fire  bars  are  to  be 
removed,  which  can  be  effected  with  facihty,  as  they  are  not  made  fast  to  any 
thing.  Mr.  Silvester  proposes,  in  the  second  place,  to  surround  at  least  three 
sides  of  his  fire  with  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  upon  the  exterior  of  this 
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water  vessel  he  causes  a  large  quantity  of  cold  air  to  impinge,  that  its  tem- 
perature ma^  be  elevated  sudSiciently  to  communicate  the  required  degree  of 
heat  or  ventilation  to  any  adjacent  apartments  to  which  it  may  be  oooveyed. 
For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  cold  air  to,  and  the  heated  air  firom,  the 
water  vessel,  the  patentee  proposes  to  employ  apparatus  of  the  same  description 
as  that  employed  with  the  hot  air  cockles  invented  by  hb  father. 

Gaunt  and  Eckstein's  Grate, — ^The  stove  designed  by  these  gentlemen  (for 
which  they  bad  a  patent  in  1831,)  has  a  grate  of  bars,  of  a  seminelliptical  form, 
attached  to  a  straight  back,  which  is  brought  much  further  forward  than  are 
the  backs  of  stoves  of  the  usual  construction,  by  which  arrangement  three 
sides,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  three  sides,  of  the  fire,  is  in  a  situation  to  radiate 
heat  into  the  room.  Immediately  over  the  fire  is  placed  a  metallic  hood,  which 
receives  and  radiates  into  the  room  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  would  otherwise 
pass  up  the  chimney.  The  distance  between  the  fire  and  hood  is  diminished 
and  increased  at  pleasure,  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  grate  containing  the 
fire,  and  thus  is  obtained  the  means  of  increasing  or  diminishing  at  pleasure 
the  draft  of  the  fire,  and  of  preventing  the  escape  of  smoke  into  the  room* 
The  change  in  the  altitude  of  the  grate  is  effected  by  means  of  projections 
from  the  grate  passing  through  vertical  slits  in  the  back,  which  projections  are 
joined  together  by  a  cross  bar,  attached  to  a  lever  by  a  connecting  link ;  this 
lever  has  on  its  exterior  end  a  toothed  sector,  which  is  actuated  by  a  small 
pinioUf  whose  axis  receives  a  regulating  winch,  passing  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  back.  This  hole,  with  the  pinion  axis,  is  the  only  part  connected  with  the 
rising  apparatus  which  is  visible  in  front,  which  admits  of  their  being  manu- 
facturea  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  and  neatness. 

MasDs  ^!focw.^-This  apparatus,  for  which  Lieut  Maw  obtained  a  patent  in 
1831,  consuts  in  the  introduction  of  a  fuel  drawer,  or  receptacle  for  the  fuel, 
which  b  placed  under  a  grate  of  the  usual  construction,  in  order  that  the  most 
volatile  portion  of  the  fuel  may  be  liberated  and  be  consumed  in  its  ascent  through 
the  fire ;  and  when  the  coal  has  thus,  by  parting  with  its  gaseous  matter,  been 
converted  into  coke,  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fuel  receptacle,  and  placed 
upon  the  fire,  leaving  the  receptacle  at  liberty  for  the  introduction  of  another 
supply  of  fresh  fuel.     A  front  elevation  of  one  of  Lieut  Maw's  fire  grates  is 
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exhibited  in  the  above  cut  at  Fig,  1,  and  a  sectional  side  view,  Fig,  2,  wherein 
a  shows  a  grate  of  the  usual  construction,  and  h  a  fuel  drawer  or  receptack, 
having  a  grating  underneath,  for  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  to  maintain 
the  combustion.  The  openings  in  the  grating  between  the  fire  and  the  frid 
receptacle  are  made  at  some  distance  from  the  front,  that  the  volatile  matter, 
In  its  ascent,  may  not  pass  so  near  the  front  of  the  fire  as  to  be  cooled,  lest  it 
escape  without  being  consumed.  The  advantages  which  would  result  frtmi 
having  the  fuel  supj^ed  to  a  fire  under  the  ignited  portion,  have  been  long 
acknowledged ;  and  of  the  various  plans  that  have  been  proposed,  we  do  not 
think  there  is  one  so  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  burning  the 
smoke  as  that  of  Lieut  Maw. 

WiiUfs  Fire  Places, -^Mr,  Witty,  by  a  judicious  attention  to  proportkMis, 
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and  the  conveniences  required,  has  succeeded  in  adapting  the  original  inventioo 
of  Watt  (described  under  the  word  Furnace,)  to  domestic  stoves,  particularly 
those  of  the  close  kind.  Mr.  Witty  has,  however,  unadvisedly  taken  out  a 
patent  for  these  stoves,  although  we  can  discover  nothing  that  is  original  in  the 
principle  nor  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  Some  elegant  and  very  effective 
stoves  on  this  plan  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  of  National  Manufiictures  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  Leicester-square. 

NotCt  Patent  Fumacei, — A  very  effective  kind  of  close  stove,  particularly 
adapted  to  large  rooms,  halls,  and  churches,  and  possessing  considerable 
novelty  of  appearance,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Nott,  from  the  United  States.  In  the  upper  part  of  a  low  pedestal 
is  a  larse  capacious  chamber,  capable  of  holding  a  sufficient  supply  of  coals  for 
the  day  s  consumption  ;  from  this  receptacle  the  coals  gradually  smk  down,  as 
they  are  consumed,  in  front  of  the  grate,  and  are  deposited  upon  an  arched 
gratine,  supported  upon  a  pivot,  upon  which  it  is  made  to  oscillate,  (hy  using 
the  poker  as  a  lever  for  that  purpose,)  and  thereby  dear  the  bars  of  asnes ;  and 
when  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  clear  or  put  out  the  fire  entirely,  the  said  vibrating 
mting  is  moved  through  a  greater  anele,  by  which  all  the  ignited  fuel  thereon 
IS  thrown  out  at  either  end  of  the  arcn.  To  give  the  lively  appearance  of  an 
open  fire,  and  the  security  of  a  close  stove,  the  front  of  the  stove  is  enclosed  by 
windows  of  talc,  through  which  the  glowine  fuel  is  seen.  The  air  is  admitted 
for  lighting  the  fire  by  leaving  the  ash-pit  drawer  a  little  way  open,  and  when 
ignition  is  complete,  the  drawer  may  be  entirely  shut,  as  sufficient  air  finds  its 
way  through  the  imperfectjunctions  or  fitting^  of  the  metal,  to  preserve  a  vivid 
combustion  of  the  luel.  The  fire  chamber  is  encased  in  fire  brick,  or  some 
other  suitable  slow  conductor,  which  prevents  the  surrounding  cast  iron  from 
obtaining  that  high  temperature  which  is  found  to  deteriorate  the  air  of  the 
apartment,  and  the  heat  b  in  consequence  more  uniformly  diflfused  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  which  presents  altogether  a  very  extensive  surface 
of  metal  for  the  radiation  of  heat,  princinally  derived  firom  a  tall  ornamented 
chimney,  of  a  fiat  pyramidal  or  pilaster-like  form.  In  this  chimney  there  is  a 
turn  valve,  to  regulate  the  egress  of  air,  the  action  of  which,  together  with  the 
management  of  the  ingress  crevice  at  the  ash-pit  drawer,  determines  the 
quantity  of  heat  or  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  fuel.  In  fitting  a  stove  of 
tnb  kind  to  a  room  having  the  ordinary  cavity  for  the  fire-place,  Mr.  Nott 
converts  the  latter  into  a  hot  air  chamber,  and  places  his  close  stove  upon  the 
hearth  in  front  A  stove  of  this  kind  is  employed  for  warming  the  extensive 
range  of  rooms  at  the  Museum  of  National  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  in  Leicester-square,  which  it  does  most  efficientlv,  with  very  great  economy 
of  fuel.  Anthracite,  or  stone  coal,  which  is  almost  wholly  free  nrom  bituminous 
matter,  and  emits,  in  consequence,  scarcely  any  smoke,  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously burned  in  stoves  ot  this  kind. 

German^  Pyramidal,  Pedestal,  Sarcophagui,  jv.  iS/otw«.— All  grates  of  thb 
class  are,  strictly  speaking,  close  stoves,  the  fire  being  entirely  shut  up  within 
them,  the  flue  or  chimney  usually  consisting  of  a  metallic  pipe,  which  is  con- 
ducted through  the  walls  of  the  room  to  the  external  atmosphere.  The  German 
stove  is  a  vertical  cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  mounted  upon  leg^,  having  internally, 
and  about  midway,  a  short  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  with  a  crating  at  bottom, 
which  constitutes  the  fire  room,  and  underneath  is  the  asn  pit.  The  tops, 
which  are  variously  formed  to  suit  particular  purposes,  are  made  to  take  on  and 
off,  so  as  to  allow  of  baths,  boilers,  or  retorts,  to  fill  up  the  aperture,  and  thus 
become  the  cover  to  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace ;  the  application  of  heat  is 
thus  very  convenient  and  effective,  and  is  much  used  for  chemical  processes, 
and  manufacturing  operations  on  the  small  scale.  The  p3rramidal,  pedestal,  and 
sarcophagus  stoves  are  of  similar  internal  construction  to  the  German  or 
cylinaer  stoves,  but  they  are  usually  of  cast  iron,  and  designed  with  a  view  to 
ornament  as  well  as  utility :  their  external  forms  are  explained  by  their  names. 

Having  now  described  the  principal  varieties  of  stove  grates  or  fire-places  in 
their  most  improved  forms,  (including  air  stoves,  which  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Air),  we  shall  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  few  observations  on  the 
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proper  construction  of  fire-places  in  general,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  defects  that  may  exist  in  his  own,  and  know  how  to  apply  the 
remedy.     In  open  fires  the  bars  should  not  be  larger  than  is  necessary  for 
strength,  as  they  obstruct  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  prevent  the  egress  of  air, 
which  is  reouisite  for  making  the  fire  bum  clear.    To  attain  a  clear  fire, 
Mr.  Tredgola  justly  says,  that  the  sides  of  the  burning  fuel  should  be  at  least  half 
surrounded  with  slow  conductors  of  heat,  otherwise  the  heat  developed  will  pan 
off  so  quickly  by  conduction,  that  the  fuel  will  burn  dead,  and  that  heat  which 
ought  to  be  radiated  vrill  be  expended  in  warming  the  walls,  &c.  behind  the 
fire.     Iron  is  a  very  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  it  should  be  used 
as  sparingly  as  possible.     Fire  brick,  a  slow  conductor,  is  employed  with  much 
advantage  for  tne  backs  and  ends  of  grates  by  a  few  manufacturers,  but  iron- 
mongers in  general  seem  to  think  it  more  desirable  to  use  iron  than  to  economise 
fuel,  or  to  work  on  sound  principles.     But  when  a  fire-place,  made  of  slow 
conducting  materials,  is  large  and  filled  with  fuel,  as  soon  as  the  fire  becomes 
bright  the  heat  is  extremely  intense  and  scorching ;    when  the  fire  is  in  this 
state  it  is  often  too  powerfiil  for  the  room,  though  perhaps  barely  sufiicient 
when  the  combustion  is  less  perfect     This  may  be  remedied  by  any  method 
which  enables  us  to  expose  a  greater  surface  of  not  matter  with  the  same  hulk 
of  fuel,  and  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat.     Some  time  ago  "  fire  balls,"  (spheres 
made  of  baked  clay,)  were  used  with  this  object ;  but  their  inconvenience,  when 
not  judiciously  attended  to,   brought   them   into  disrepute.      An    improved 
substitute  for  them  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  when  the  fire  is 
of  greater  length  than  18  inches ;  that  of  building  a  projection  from  the  back 
of  the  grate  (and  of  the  same  depth)  to  within  three  incnes  of  the  front  bars. 
This  projection  should  be  of  gooa  fire  brick,  and  built  firmly  in  with  the  other 
part  of  the  back.  Thus  is  left  a  space  for  a  sufficient  body  of  fire  on  each  side, 
and  the  surface  is  increased  without  adding  to  the  mass  of  burning   fuel. 
The  combustion  of  the  fiiel  in  an  open  grate  should  not  be  faster  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  clear  fire.     To  guard  against  the  loss  of  heat  by  the 
warm  air  of  the  room  ascending  the  chimney,  two  partial  remedies  have  been 
adopted — that  of  lowering  the  mantel,  and  contracting  the   throat  of    the 
chimney ;  but  the  first  of  these  remedies  impairs  the  ventilation  of  the  room, 
and  the  second,  causing  a  rapid  draught,  increases  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
For  some  rules  in  duly  proportioning  the  flues,  see  the  article  Cuiichbt.      A 
grate  should  offer  as  little  obstruction  as  possible  to  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
therefore  the  usual  mass  of  metal  below  the  front  bars,  called  a  fret,  is  objec- 
tionable ;  and  the  sectional  form  of  bars  should  be  that  of  a  wedge,  with  the 
sharp  extremity  rounded  off,  which  part  should  be  inside,  or  next  to  the  fuel, 
as  it  is  advantageous  to  have  as  little  metal  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  fiiel. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  metallic  covings,  as 
reflectors  of  heat,  when  separated  by  a  slow,  conductor  firom  the  metal  of  the 
pate  ;  and  instead  of  these  beiiiff  blackened,  as  they  are  usually  in  the  common 
Kumford  stoves,  they  should  be  bright  or  polished  surfaces,  and  preferably  of 
brass  to  the  other  common  metals.     The  ans^le  best  suited  for  the  covings  is 
450  with  the  front  line  of  the  grate.  The  height  of  the  grate  fi'om  the  floor  b  an 
object  of  some  importance ;  if  it  be  placed  too  low,  the  heat  is  expended  almost 
wholly  on  the  hearth,  and  the  fire-place  seems  buried  within  the  fender ;  if  it 
be  placed  too  high,  a  person's  face  is  scorched,  while  too  small  a  portion  of 
heat  is  given  to  the  floor  to  render  a  room  comfortable  ;  but  a  high  mantel  has 
the  advantage  of  producing  a  more  effectual  ventilation.     Mr.  Tredgold  con- 
sidered that  the  top  bar  of  stoves  ought  not  to  be  less  than  20  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  never  exceed  2  feet ;  and  when  the  lower  part  of  the  fire  is  not 
buried  in  a  mass  of  metal  work,  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  beat 
thrown  upon  the  floor  from  the  greater  height.   The  space  between  the  ton  bar 
and  the  mantel  will  require  to  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  room  and  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  and  in  ordinary  cases  may  be  about  Id  or  16  inches. 
With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  grates  to  different  sized  rooms,  Mr.  Tredgold 
has,  firom  observation,  deduced  the  following  rule  : — Let  the  length  of  the  front 
of  the  grate  be  made  one  inch  for  each  foot  in  length  of  the  room,  and  the 
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depth  of  the  front  be  hslf  an  inch  for  each  foot  in  breadtli  of  the  room.  If  the 
length  of  the  room  be  lucb  ai  requirei  the  gmte  to  be  longer  than  2)  feet, 
two  lire-placei  will  be  neeevsary ;  end  in  that  caie  the  ume  propoitiona  may 
be  adopted,  diridcd  iato  two  grates,  unlesi  the  room  be  very  wide,  when  a 
greater  length  ahould  be  given,  and  lesi  depth,  lo  a<  to  preaerre  an  equivalent 
area.  For  various  information  connected  with  this  lUDJect,  tee  the  aiticlea 
Ventilation,  CouautTioH,  Am,  FukmcEs,  &c 

WtUa't  Patent  Per^furu/,— This  ii  a  small  portable  cooking  stove,  and  U 
very  ingeniously  contnved.  The  patentee  states  in  hia  prospectua  of  it,  that 
"  it  boils  water,  prepares  coffee  and  chocolate  in  a  very  tupenor  manner,  lioila 
eggs,  cooks  a  beef-steak  or  a  liics  of  ham,  all  in  lest  than  ten  minulea.  For 
dmner,  it  will  prepare  soup,  steam  vegetable*,  and  cook  fish,  cho^  or  steaks, 
at  the  same  time ;  and  for  these  one  farthing's  worth  of  luel  u  sufficient." 
fig.  1  is  an  external  view,  and  J^,  2  ii  a  vertical  section ;  a  is  a  amall  cone  of 
cast  iron,  having  M  the  bottom  a  ^rating,  on  which  is  put  the  fiiel  (eharcoal), 
broken  into  imall  pieces;  below  this  is  a  small  chamber  b,  perforated  at  ila 
Bides  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  contaiuing  a  small  pan  to  receive  the  ashei, 
and  also  to  light  the  charcoal  by  a  piece  of  paper ;  the  vessel  e  contains  water, 
which  entirely  sunoundi  the  cone;  the  next  vessel  #  above  it  intended  to  be 


used  as  a  steamer;  it  has  in  its  centre  a  fhistnun  of  a  cone,  the  lower  edges  of 
which  descend  below  the  bottom  of  the  vessels,  and  fit  upon  the  cone  beneath, 
so  as  to  carry  up  the  flue  to  tlie  chamber  above,  which  haa  open  perforated 
sides,  whence  the  vapours  produced  by  the  combustion  escape.  On  the  top  of 
the  cone  there  is  a  valve  for  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  aperture,  having  a 
boiiiontal  rod  fixed  to  it,  which  passee  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  as  shown. 
The  vessel  over  this,  /,  is,  we  suppose,  a  stew-pan,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
it  is  heated  by  the  hot  air  and  direct  influence  of  the  fire ;  above  this  ^pa  i» 
placed  in  a  cavity  of  the  cover  a  small  pot  for  warming  small  quantitict  tt 
liquid.  There  are  several  appendages  or  vessels  for  pecuhar  purposes,  such  at 
the  boiling  of  eggs.  Sec  which  fit  one  over  another  in  a  similar  manner  ta 
those  described.  The  apparatus  is  proposed  to  be  used  .on  the  breakfast  or 
dining-table,  to  be  taken  in  a  carriage,  in  a  boat,  or  carried  by  pedestriana. 

Tiwer'j  Patau  Cal^aelor.  —  This  is  another  ingeniously  contrived  little 
cooking  ttove,  and  is  intended  to  meet  many  of  the  wants  of  a  small  family, 
especiJjy  in  Uie  summer  season,,  when  the  smallest  quantity  of  artificial  heat  is 
desirable.  The  diagram  in  the  next  page  it  explanatory  of  its  construction 
and  arrangement  when  applied  to  roasting  and  steaming  ;  some  of  the  parte 
in  the  drawing  are  slightly  varied  from  their  real  positiiHis,  for  the  purpose  irf 
elucidation  by  a  single  figure,  a  is  the  steam  boiler,  which  has  a  large  ellip- 
tical  opening   down  the  centre  for  depositing  a  variety  of  culinary  vesselt 
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therein ;  b  an  aperture  for  charging  the  boiler  with  water ;  c  a  atop-cock  for 
drawing  off  the  water  as  may  be  required,  but  placed  high  in  the  boiler  to 
admit  a  draught  of  air  to  the  grating  e,  on  which  the  charcoal  ia  burned ; — the 
grating  is,  stncUy  speaking,  a  strong  iron  plate,  perforated  all  over  for  the  free 


admission  of  air  through  the  holes ;  /  is  termed  the  offtn  pan^  which  is  a  cast- 
iron  dish,  suspended  about  half  way  down  the  elliptical  opening ;  ff  a  sheet-iron 
cover ;  h  a  pipe  conveying  the  steam  from  the  boiler  a  to  the  steamers  t  and/, 
which  separate  in  the  middle,  and  allow  of  one  or  both  being  used  at  a  time ; 
each  of  these  steamers  may  be  subdivided  into  distinct  compartments ;  k,  a 
sliding  damper  for  enlarging  or  contracting  the  air  passage  d^  so  as  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  as  may  best  suit  the  peculiar  culinary 
process.  When  the  apparatua  is  not  required  for  roasting,  but  for  boiling,  or 
making  soup  or  brot^  the  oven  pan  is  to  be  removed,  and  in  its  place  the 
required  vessels  (all  of  which  are  made  to  fit)  are  deposited.  In  some  cases 
the  patentee  adopts  two  haJf-kettles  instead  of  one.  A  current  of  heated  air 
is  constantly  kept  up,  entering  at  the  grating  at  bottom,  and  passing  out  at  the 
grating  above,  where  the  heat  b  reverberated  against  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
cover,  prior  to  its  escape  through  a  small  central  aperture  in  the  latter. 

FIRE-SHIP.  A  small  vessel  filled  with  combustible  matter,  and  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  shipping  by  being  run  into  the  midst  ofUiem, 
and  set  on  fire  by  the  crew  before  they  quit  the  vessel. 

FIRE-STONE.  a  coarse  kind  of  free-stone,  obtained  at  Reigate  and  other 
places,  which  is  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  is  there- 
fore used  in  the  construction  of  furnaces,  ovens,  &c.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  grey, 
tinged  with  green,  which  the  fire  changes  to  a  li^ht  red. 

r IRE-WORKS.  As  the  leading  olject  of  this  work  is  utility  and  not  mere 
amusement,  we  shall  but  very  briefly  notice  the  nature  and  composition  of 
artificial  fire-works.  Of  these  the  most  generally  interesting,  fix>m  the  great 
altitude  of  their  flight,  are  rockets.  They  are  made  by  ramming  into  strong 
cylindrical  paper  cases  (put  into  wooden  moulds  to  support  them)  powder^ 
gunpowder,  or  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed ;  namely,  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  very  dry.  To  represent  a  fiery  rain  falling  from  tne  rocket, 
mix  among  your  charge  a  composition  of  powdered  glass,  fihngs  of  iron,  and 
sawdust;  this  shower  is  caUed  the  peacock's  tail,  on  account  of  the  various 
colours  exhibited.  Camphor  mixed  with  the  charge  produces  white  or  pale 
fire ;  resin,  a  reddish  colour ;  sulphur,  a  blue ;  sal  ammoniac,  a  green ;  anti- 
mony, a  reddish  yellow ;  ivory  shavings,  a  silvery  white ;  pitch,  a  deep  or  dark 
coloured  fire ;  and  steel  filings,  beautiful  comjscations  and  sparks.  Sticks  are 
fastened  to  the  rockets  for  the  convenience  of  discharging  them,  and  causing 
them  to  pass  through  the  air  like  an  arrow ;  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the 
rush  of  fire  at  the  end  of  the  rocket  causing  it  to  ascend.  Artificial  fire-worka 
differ  from  each  other  very  much  in  point  of  simplicity  of  construction.  Some 
require  very  little  dexterity  in  the  preparation,   and  arc  either  employed  as 
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appendages  to  works  of  greater  importance,  or,  if  used  by  themselves,  are  cod- 
fined  to  the  sports  of  school-boys.  Of  this  nature  are  squibs,  crackers,  ser- 
pents, stars,  sparks,  maroons,  saucissons,  pin-wheels,  leaders,  Roman  candles, 
&c.  Others  are  very  complex  in  their  structure,  require  considerable  address 
and  ingenuity,  and  form  the  amusement  of  fashionable  circles  on  occasions  of 

Sublic  rejoicing,  or  private  festivity  :  such  are  wheels,  suns,  globes,  pyramids, 
re,  and  rockets  of  various  kinds.  Those  who  wish  for  precise  instructions  in 
the  preparation  of  these  resplendent  trifles,  we  would  recommend  to  consult 
the  article  Pyrotechnt,  in  the  0:rford  Encyclopedia, 

FLAG£OLET.  A  little  flute,  made  of  box  or  other  hard  wood,  with  an 
ivory  mouth-piece,  and  having  six  holes  besides  the  one  at  bottom,  and  one 
behind  the  neck.  Great  improvements  were  made  in  this  pleasing  instrument 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bainbridge,  who  also  invented  the  double  flageolet,  upon  which 
one  person  may  play  duets. 

FLAIL.  An  instrument  for  threshine  com.  It  is  composed  of  two  stafi 
united  at  one  end  of  each  by  strong  double  leathers. 

FLAME.  The  luminous  phenomenon  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
gaseous  substances,  or  under  certain  circumstances  of  a  solid  and  a  gaseous 
body. 

FLANNEL.  A  kind  of  loose  woollen  stufi*,  composed  of  a  Woof  and  warp^ 
woven  in  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  in  the  manner  of  baize. 

FLAX.  A  plant  having  a  slender,  round,  hollow  stalk,  about  two  feet  high; 
its  bark  is  full  of  iilaments,  like  hemp;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed ;  it  bears  a  blue  flower,  to  which  succeeds  a  roundish  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  containing  ten  little  seeds,  full  of  an  oily  substance,  or  meal.  There 
are  twenty-five  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  common  annual 
flax,  and  the  perennial  Siberian  flax. 

FLAX  DRESSING.  Before  flax  can  be  converted  into  cloth  or  other 
articles,  it  undergoes  certain  preparatory  processes,  constituting  what  is  called 
«  dressing ;"  the  object  of  which  is  to  separate  the  boon,  or  core,  from  the  flax, 
which  is  the  cuticle,  or  bark  of  the  plant,  and  to  straighten  out  the  fibres  for 
the  spinner.  These  operations  are  sometimes  performed  by  hand,  but  at  the 
present  day  more  commonly  by  machinery,  driven  by  steam  or  water  power. 
When  the  flax  is  dressed  by  hand,  the  bark  is  separated  from  the  core  bv 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  ^*  flax-brake,"  composed  of  three  wooden  teeth 
or  swords,  fastened  longitudinally  on  a  horizontal  bench,  and  of  a  lever,  to  the 
under  side  of  which  are  fixed  similar,  but  rather  smaller  teeth,  which  fit  in 
between  the  interstices  of  the  others.  The  flax  being  held  in  the  left  band 
across  the  under  swords  of  the  brake,  the  upper  teeth  are  then  with  the  right 
hand  quickly  and  often  forced  down  upon  the  flax,  which  is  artfully  shifted  and 
turned  with  the  left  hand,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  and  completely  broken 
in  its  whole  length.  The  fibres  are  then  straightened  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
comb  called  a  "  hackle,"  whence  the  operation  is  termed  ''  hackling."  The 
hackle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  long  teeth  or  spikes,  fixed  firmly  in  a  bench; 
and  the  workman  striking  the  flax  upon  the  teeth,  draws  it  quickly  through 
them.  To  persons  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  work  it  may  seem  a  very, 
simple  kind  of  operation ;  but,  in  fact,  it  requires  as  much  practice  to  hackle 
well  as  any  other  operation  in  the  whole  manufiicture  of  linen.  The  workmen 
use  finer,  or  coarser,  and  wider-teethed  hackles,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
flax ;  generally  putting  the  flax  through  two  hackles,  a  coarser  one  at  first,  and 
then  a  finer  one  in  finishing  it  But  the  hand  methods  of  breaking  and 
scotching  of  flax  are,  however,  too  tedious  in  their  operation  to  give  satisfactioa 
to  the  manufacturers  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  mechanical  science,  and 
accordingly  mills  have  been  constructed  by  which  these  preparatory  operations 
are  much  facilitated.  These  mills  differ  greatly  in  their  form,  and  the  mode 
of  their  operation.  A  very  simplp  and  efficient  one  is  described  in  Gray's 
Expeneneed  MWwrighi^  and  is  constructed  as  follows : — ^Upon  the  main  shaft, 
or  axis  of  a  watex^wheel,  is  fixed  a  large  bevilled  wheel,  which  turns  three 
horizontal  fluted  or  toothed  rollers,  by  means  of  a  pinion  on  the  axis  of  the 
middle  one,  the  upper  and  lower  rollers  being  kept  pressed  against  the  lower 
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one  by  weighted  levers,  and  being  carried  round  by  contact  with  it.  The 
driving-wheel  likewise  gives  motion  to  an  upright  shaft,  by  means  of  a  small 
pinion  fixed  upon  the  foot  of  the  shaft ;  upon  the  upper  part  of  this  shaft  are 
nxed  cross  arms,  to  which  are  attached  scotches,  revolving  within  a  cylindrical 
casing*  The  rough  flax  is  made  up  into  small  parcels,  which  being  introdueed 
between  the  middle  and  upper  rollers,  pass  round  the  middle  one,  and  this, 
either  having  rollers  placea  on  its  off  side,  or  being  enclosed  by  a  curved  board, 
turns  the  flax  out  between  the  middle  and  under  rollers,  when  the  flax  is  again 
put  in  between  the  middle  and  upper  one,  and  passes  round  the  same  course  until 
it  be  sufliciently  broken  or  softened,  and  prepared  for  the  scotching  machine.  The 
scotches,  as  before  stated,  are  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  casing ;  in  the  periphery 
of  this  casing  are  a  number  of  apertures,  and  at  these  holes  a  handful  of  flax 
bein?  held,  Sie  revolving  scotches  clear  ofl*  the  refuse. 

FLEAM.  An  instrument  containing  several  lancets,  jointed  so  as  to  shot 
up  into  a  handle  in  the  manner  of  pocket  clasp-knives. 

FLINT.  A  mineral  consisting  of  98  silica,  0.50  lime,  0.25  alumina,  0.25 
oxide  of  iron,  1  loss.  The  domestic  use  of  this  stone,  for  producing  light  by 
collision  against  steel,  is  well  known.  It  is  also  much  used  in  gun-locks  for  firing 
the  powder.  The  manufacture  of  gun-flints  employs  numerous  hands  in  this 
country ;  as  independently  of  the  large  quantity  required  for  home  use,  consi- 
derable shipments  of  them  are  made  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
mineral  is  not  supplied  by  nature.  The  manufactiure  of  gun-flints  was  for  a 
long  time  kept  secret ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Dolimien  for  the  first  pub- 
lished account  of  the  method  practised  in  France,  which  he  has  given  in  the 
Memoire  de  VlfuUitUe  National  de  Sciences.  The  masses  of  flint  which  are  best 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  are  of  a  convex  surface,  approaching  to  globular.  The 
best  flint  nodules  are  generally  from  two  to  twenty  pounds  weight ;  the 
colour  should  be  uniform  in  the  same  nodule;  their  transparency  should  be 
sufficient  to  admit  letters  to  be  distinguished  through  a  piece  of  the  stone  of  a 
quarter  of  a  line  thick,  laid  close  upon  the  paper.  Their  fracture  should  be 
perfectly  smooth  and  equal  throughout,  and  the  fragments  slightly  conoidaL 
The  last  of  these  properties  is  the  most  essential,  since  on  it  depends  the  facility 
with  which  the  nodule  is  divided  into  gun-flints.  All  flints  that  prove  deficient 
in  any  one  of  the  above  characters,  either  naturally  or  by  a  long  exposure  to 
the  air,  are  called  intractible,  and  rejected  by  the  workmen.  There  are  several 
hammers  and  a  chisel  employed  in  the  operation  of  fashioning  the  flints,  by 
which  means  it  is  said  that  a  clever  workman  is  able  to  manufacture  a  thousand 
flints  in  the  space  of  three  days.  Gun-flints  are  also  manufactured  at  Purfleet 
in  Kent,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  England,  in  a  very  superior  style. 

FLOAT  BOARDS.  Those  boards  which  are  fixed  to  the  rim  or  circum- 
ference of  undershot  watei^wheels,  serving  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream, 
by  which  the  mill  is  put  in  motion. 

FLOATING  BODIES,  are  those  bodies  which  swim  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid, 
the  stability,  equilibrium  and  other  circumstances  of  which  form  an  interestu^ 
subject  of  mechanical  and  hydrostatlcal  investigation,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  construction  and  management  of  ships  and  other  vessels ;  but  as  tne  snb- 
ject  is  one  involving  the  higher  branches  of  calculation,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  practical  results  which  shall  accord  with  those  obtained  firom  theory,  oo 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  disturbing  forces^  our 
remarks  must  be  brief  and  general. 

The  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies  is  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  stable  or  absolute, 
and  unstable  or  tottering.  In  the  one  case,  if  the  equilibrium  be  deranged, 
the  body  merely  oscillates  about  its  primitive  position,  to  which  it  finally  returns, 
and  this  is  called  firm  or  stable  equilibrium ;  but  in  the  other  state  of  equili- 
brium, if  the  system  be  ever  so  Uttle  deranged,  all  bodies  deviate  more  and 
more,  and  the  system  finally  oversets  and  assumes  a  new  position ;  and  this  is 
called  unstable  or  tottering  equilibrium.  The  stability  of  a  floating  body  is 
greater  as  its  centre  of  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  the  displaced  fluid ;  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  ballast  is  put  in  the  lower  part  of  vessels  to  prevent  their 
oversetting.    The  nature  of  the  equilibrium  as  to  stability,  depends  on  the 
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nosition  of  >  certain   point,  called  the 
When  die  meta-centre  u  lower  than  the 


tVhen  die  meta-centre  b  lower  than  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium  1* 
tottering ;  when  the  mela-centre  cobcidea  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  bodv 
will  remain  at  rest  in  any  position  it  is  placed  in ;  when  the  meta-centre  u 
kbove  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  recover 
its  original  position,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable. 

FLOORING  CRAMP.  A  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  for 
laying  down  Boors,  so  at  to  make  very  tirht  and  cloie  joints  with  great  facility. 
The  annexed  engraving  shows  a  perspective  view  of  the  machine  as  in  opera- 
tion, by  which  its  construction  and  the  mode  of  using  it  are  both  made 
apparent,  a  is  b  lever  of  the  second  class,  about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  with  a 
handle  at  the  upper  end,  and  forked  at  the  lower  so  as  to  be  attached  to  two  of 
the  onposile  sides  of  a  block  of  cast  iron  b,  by  bolts  at  c.  The  block  b  is  about 
0  inches  square,  and  3  deep,  with  a  large  groove  capable  of  being  increased  or 
diminished  in  its  depth  for  the  reception  of  joists  of  different  siies.  For  thii 
purpose,  it  has  on  one  side  a  shilUng  loose  cleat  or  plate  t,  kept  in  its  place  by 
itont  pins ;  and  on  the  other  end,  on  the  other  side  of  the  joii^  there  is  another 


poove  J,  which  contains  two  pieces  of  metal,  with  wedge-formed  surfaces; 
between  these  the  long  driving  wedge  /  is  forced  by  a  slight  blow  with  a  ham- 
mer, which  compresses  the  joist  between  the  metallic  surfaces,  which  arejagged 
or  armed  with  short  projecting  teeth,  that  fix  themselves  into  the  wood,  and 
gripe  it  very  fast;  ij  a  a  movable  piece  of  rust  iron,  made  to  press  against  the 
edge  of  the  flooring  board,  with  its  broadest  aide ;  the  two  other  sides  or  ports 
of  this  piece  are  stout  square  bars,  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  which  are 
inserted  a  pott  of  their  breadth  in  shallow  grooves,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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block  bf  and  serve  to  guide  the  former  in  its  action.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
two  forks  of  the  lever  a  pass  through  the  side  bars  of^,  which  therefore  gives  it 
motion.  To  use  this  machine,  it  is  put  upon  the  joist,  and  pushed  up  to  the 
board  laid  down ;  a  slight  blow  upon  the  wedge  /  fixes  it  firmly  to  its  place ; 
the  handle  of  the  lever  is  then  pulled  by  the  workman  towards  the  boards, 
causing  the  sliding  piece  ff  to  press  the  edges  of  the  boards  together  with  as 
much  force  as  to  render  their  junction  imperceptible;  the  stay  h  is  jointed 
loosely  to  the  back  of  the  lever  a,  and  following  the  motion  of  the  lever,  the 
jagfi^ed  end  of  its  lower  extremity  sticks  into  the  joist,  holds  the  lever  in  the 
position  it  was  drawn,  and  preserves  the  pressure  against  the  board,  while  it  is 
nailed  down  by  the  workman.  To  remove  the  cramp,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  strike  the  wedge  on  the  opposite  side,  which  loosens  the  whole,  when  it  is 
drawn  back  to  take  the  next  ooard,  which  is  operated  upon  in  a  similar  manner. 

FLOORING  MACHINE.  A  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Muir,  of  Glasgow, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  preparation  of  complete  flooring  boards  with  extra- 
ordinary dispatch,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  the  several  operations  of  saw- 
ing, planing,  grooving  and  ton^eing,  being  all  carried  on  at  tne  same  instant, 
by  a  series  of  saws,  planes,  and  revolving  chisels. 

The  figure  in  the  next  page  represents  a  plan  of  the  machine,  slightly  modified, 
to  render  the  construction  more  easily  understood  by  the  reader.  The  machinery 
IS  adapted  for  the  simple  planing  of  boards,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  square 
jointed  or  piam  jointed  flooring,  We  shall  commence  our  description  by  an 
account  of  those  parts  which  constitute  a  simple  planing  machine,  and  then 
proceed  to  describe  the  apparatus  bv  which  it^is  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
jointed  flooring.  The  planing  machine  consists  of  a  perfectly  flat  and  straight 
bench,  dd  d^  which  should  be  at  least  twice  as  long  as  any  boiard  intended  to  be 
prepared  upon  it  This  bench  is  made  fast  to  a  block  of  stone  c  r  or  other 
solid  matter,  which,  together  with  a  suitable  framing,  serves  to  keep  the  whole 
machinery  as  firm  and  steady  as  possible.  Along  one  side  of  this  bench  is  a 
raised  guide  e  e,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  circular  saws  1 1,  but  only  a  part 
of  it  is  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  to  bring  some  of  the  other  arranffcments 
more  into  view.  About  the  middle  of  the  bench  a  metallic  plate  a  a  is  let  in 
flush  with  its  surface,  which  forms  a  durable  stock  for  the  plane  irons ;  these 
plane  irons  are  of  the  usual  form,  but  of  greater  breadth  than  the  boards  to  be 
planed.  The  projection  of  their  cutting  edge  is  efiected  and  regulated  by  screws, 
and  the  number  of  plane  irons  employed  at  a  time  is  determined  by  the  degreo 
of  finish  required  for  the  surface  of  the  hoards;  three  plane  irons  are  however 
generally  used,  as  shown  at  h  h  hy  the  dark  spaces  being  the  mouths  of  the 
planes :  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  lower  side  of  the  board  that  is 
planed,  and  the  shavings  are  deHvered  under  the  machine.  An  endless  pitched 
chain,  having  catch  hooks  at  convenient  distances,  takes  hold  of  the  boards  as 
they  are  put  into  the  machine  in  succession,  and  drags  them  along  the  bench  ; 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  sides  of  each  board  passing  under  a  rebate  in  tlie  guide 
or  fence  (as  shown  in  the  flexure)  prevents  the  board  from  bending  upwards  by 
the  action  of  the  chain,  whue  it  is  pressed  down  to  the  plane  irons  by  springs 
or  weighted  levers,  as  seen  at  h  b,  wnich  are  mounted  upon  antifriction  rollers, 
the  axles  of  which  are  so  inclined  as  to  cause  the  boards  to  be  uniformly 
driven  against  the  fence,  and  to  pass  in  a  straight  line  through  the  machine. 
Motion  18  given  by  a  band  from  a  large  revolving  drum,  placed  above  the 
machine,  (not  shown  in  the  figure,)  which  communicates  with  the  drum  u,  upon 
the  shaft  of  which  is  a  pinion,  that  drives  the  toothed  wheel  j ;  the  axis  of 
the  latter  carries  the  pitched  rigger  /,  round  which  the  endless  chain  is  passed, 
and  stretched  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  bench,  by  passing  over  the  pulley 
2,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine ;  at  this  place  only  a  small  piece  of  the 
chain  is  brought  into  view,  as  the  introduction  of  the  whole  of  it  would  hide  or 
tend  to  confuse  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  pulley  z  is 
mounted  upon  a  tightening  frame,  y,  which  moves  upon  a  joint  at  the  lower 
end,  the  tension  bemg  increased  or  lessened  by  the  wedges  1  1,  or  by  regulating 
screws.  The  parts  we  have  thus  described  constitute  a  separate  machine  for  the 
planing  only  of  boards.    For  the  preparation  of  plain  or  square-jointed  flooriqf 
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Apart  erf 
to  admit  o( 


projecting  inequalitiei  in  tlie  edges  of  tbe  boardi;  tbete  are  removed  by  iro...  ._ 
cutten  fixed  on  a  horixontal  ravoliriiig  plile  /,  the  penphciy  of  which  enter* 
an  aperture  in  the  fence  «;  and  it  ii  on  the  edge  of  the  board  preteiited  to  thi* 
lide  of  the  machine  that  a  tongue  or  feather  it  formed  when  required.    To 


produce  this  effect  two  circular  rhwb,  g  and  A,  are  used,  ona  of  which,  o,  revolvei 
under  the  board,  and  cuts  it  upward;  tlic  other,  A, revolve*  above  the biMud, and 
cat*  it  doirnwarda,  to  such  a  depth  only  on  each  side  as  to  leave  a  tongue  or 
feather  of  the  required  thickness  uncuL  By  the  profressive  motion  of  the 
board  it  next  passes  under  the  operation  of  two  circiSar  saws  t,  one  only  of 
which  can  be  seen,  as  ihe  other  is  directly  underneath  on  the  same  spindle,  and 
■eparated  only  by  a  ring  or  washer,  which  ia  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  tongue. 
TBeie  aawi,  acting  hontontally,  or  at  right  anglci  to  those  at  ^  and  A,  cut  off  the 
niporfluout  wood,  and  leave  tlic  tongue  projecting  from  the  board  completely 
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formed.  The  opposite  edge  of  the  board  is  cut  parallel  to  the  other  by  a  cimikr 
saw  h  revolving  vertically,  which  is  called  the  '*  hreadihmg  **  saw ;  a  guide  fixed  to 
the  head  of  o,  which  supports  the  spindle  of  this  saw  (but  which  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  figure),  is  so  placed  as  to  conduct  the  superfluous  pieces,  separated  fiom 
the  boards  by  the  saw  k^  underneath  the  circular  saw  I ;  the  alips  are  thus 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  latter  saw  and  preserved.     The  saw  /  revolves 
horizontally,  and  is  called  the  ''grooving  saw;"  it  is  considerably  thicker  than 
ordinary  circular  saws,  and  has  long  teeth  to  admit  of  their  receiving  a  *'  set** 
to  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  required  groove  at  one  operation.     The  spindle 
head  which  carries  the  grooving  saw  is  adjusted  and  fixed  by  screws  to  a 
bracket  attached  to  the  head  o,  the  latter  being  placed  in  slides,  which  keep  it 
steady,  and  conduct  it  in  a  parallel  direction  when  moved  to  or  from  the  bench. 
All  the  parts  that  operate  on  this  edge  of  the  board  being  thus  connected, 
advance  or  recede  together.     This  movement  is  effected  by  means  of  a  screw 
fitted  with  collars  to  the  fixed  puppet  3,  and  working  in  a  nut  in  the  back  pirt 
of  tlie  head  o;  the  screw  is  turned  by  the  handle  n,  and  an  index  on  the  head 
o  points  out  the  relative  position  of  the  circular  saw  k  with  respect  to  the  other 
side  of  the  machine,  and  consequently  indicates  the  various  breadths  of  the 
finished  boards  by  pointing  to  a  divided  scale  of  inches  and  parts  fixed  upon 
the  block  c.     All  too  saws  are  fixed  on  to  the  spindles  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
screws,  nuts,  and  washers  ;    but  the  spindles  are  considerably   thicker  than 
usual,  to  admit  of  their  being  fitted  with  cutters  or  irons,  which,  by  cutting 
horizontally,  rebate  the  superfluous  thickness  of  the  board  to  a  sufiicieut  extent, 
from  that  part  which  is  destined  to  form  the  under  side  of  the  floor  in  all  floor- 
ing boards.     The  heads,  which  carry  the  vertical  saws  g  ky  are  placed  on  slides 
fixed  to  the  block  c  c  c,  their  horizontal  position  being  adjusted  by  regulating 
screws,  worked  by  the  handles  p  and  r,  and  their  spindles  elevated  or  depressed 
by  proper  adjusting  screws.     Motion  is  communicated  by  endless  ban(u  from 
a  large  drum  wheel  above  the  machine,  such  bands  embracing  all  the  vertical 
saw  pulleys,  and  also  the  rigger  or  pulley  w  of  the  intermediate  shaft  vtc;  and 
this  mtermediate  sliaf^,  by  means  of  half  crossed  or  twisted  bands  4  4,  gives 
motion  to  the  horizontal  saws  t  and  /.     The  circular  plate  or  plane  y*  is  also 
impelled  by  another  half  twisted  band  5,  from  a  pulley  6,  on  the  axis  of  the  saw 
ff.     The  power  which  impels  the  whole  machine  is  derived  from  a  steam 
ene^e  or  other  prime  mover  applied  to  the  shaft  of  the  large  drum  wheel 
before  mentioned.     Several  of  these  machines  have  been  for  some  time  past 
in  constant  use ;  one  of  which,  at  Pimlico,  we  have  often  witnessed  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of. 

FLOUR.  The  fine  particles  of  grain,  usually  obtained  by  grinding  in  a  mill. 
See  Farina,  Corn,  and  Mills. 

FLUID.  A  body  whose  parts  yield  to  the  slightest  force  when  impressed, 
and  by  yielding,  are  easily  moved  against  each  other.  Fluids  are  divided  into 
elastic  and  non-elastic.  Elastic  fluids  arc  those  which  mav  be  compressed  into 
an  exceeding  small  compass,  but  which,  on  removing  the  compressing  force, 
resume  their  former  dimensions ;  and  these  are  distinguished  as  airs  or  gases. 
Non-elastic  fluids  are  those  which  occupy  the  same  bulk  under  all  pressures, 
or  if  compressible,  it  is  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  as  water,  oil,  &c.,  and  these 
are  denominated  liquids,  except  in  the  case  of  metals  in  fusion.  The  physical 
nature,  laws,  and  cnects,  of  non-elastic  fluids  al  resty  constitute  the  science  of 
Hydrostatics,  and  when  in  motion^  of  the  science  of  Hydraulics,  or  Hydro- 
dynamics ;  those  that  relate  to  elastic  fluids  appertain  to  Pneumatics. 
FLUOR  SPAR,     llie  native  fluate  of  lime. 

FLUORIC  ACID.  The  name  given  to  an  undecomposed  substance,  which, 
combined  with  lime,  constitutes  the  fluor  spar.  Fluoric  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  putting  a  quantity  of  the  spar  in  powder  into  a  leaden  retort,  pouring  over 
it  an  equal  ouantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  applying  a  gende  heat ;  a  gas 
ensues,  whicn  may  be  received  in  the  usual  manner  in  jars,  standing  over  mer- 
cury. This  gas  is  the  fluoric  acid,  which  may  be  obtamed,  dissolved  in  water, 
by  luting  to  the  retort  a  receiver  containing  that  fluid.  The  distillation  is  to 
be  conducted  with  a  very  moderate  heat,  to  allow  the  gas  to  condense,  and  lo 
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prevent  the  fluor  itself  from  subliming.  The  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that, 
as  a  gas,  it  is  invisible  and  elastic  like  air ;  but  it  will  not  maintain  combustioii, 
nor  can  animals  breathe  it  without  death.  In  smell  it  is  pungent,  something 
similar  to  muriatic  acid.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air,  and  corrodes  the  skin. 
When  water  is  admitted  in  contact  with  this  gas,  it  absorbs  it  rapidly ;  and  if 
the  gas  be  obtained  bv  means  of  glass  vessels,  it  deposits,  at  the  same  time,  a 
quantity  of  silica.  Water  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  this  gas ;  and  in  that  state 
it  is  usually  called  Buoric  acid  by  chemists.  It  b  then  heavier  than  water,  has 
an  acid  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  has  the  property  of  not  congealing 
till  cooled  down  to  23o.  Thepure  acid  may  be  obtained  again  from  the  com- 
pound by  means  of  heat  Fluoric  acid  gas  does  not  act  upon  any  of  tiie 
metals ;  but  liquid  fluoric  acid  is  capable  of  oxyding  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and 
arsenic.  It  does  not  act  upon  the  precious  metals,  nor  upon  platina,  mercury, 
lead,  tin,  antimonv,  cobalt  It  combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides,  and,  with  them,  forms  salts  denominated  fluates,  of  which  the  true  fluor, 
Derbyshire  spar,  or  fluate  of  lime,  consists  of— - 

Lime 57 

Fluoric  acid .....     16 

Water 27 

100 

The  most  remarkable  property  is  that  already  alluded  to,  viz.  the  facility  with 
which  it  corrodes  glass  and  siliceous  bodies,  especially  when  hot,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  holds  silica  in  solution,  even  when  in  a  state  of  gas.  This  affinity 
for  silica  is  so  great  that  the  thickest  glass  vessels  can  withstand  its  action  only 
a  short  time.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  usually  termed 
fluoric  acid,  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  experimentally  whether  it  be  really 
a  compound  of  some  unknown  base  with  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  whether 
it  be  a  simple  substance  like  chlorine.  Dr.  Thompson  inchnes  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  an  unknown  radical  with  hydrogen,  and  not  with 
oxygen ;  but  Sir  H.  Davy  made  several  attempts  to  separate  its  hydrogen,  but 
without  success,  although  he  applied  the  power  of  the  great  voltaic  batteries  of 
the  Royal  Institution  to  the  liquid  fluoric  acid ;  neither  could  he  decompose  it  by 
passing  it  with  chlorine  through  a  platina  tube  heated  red  hot,  nor  by  distilling 
It  from  salts  containing  abundance  of  chlorine  or  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Ure  there- 
fore observes,  that  by  the  strict  rules  of  chemical  logic,  fluoric  acid  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  body,  for  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  having  ever  been 
decomposed ;  and  nothing  but  its  analogy  with  the  other  acid  bodies  has  given 
rise  to  the  assumption  of  its  being  a  compound. 

FLUORINE.    The  imaginary  radical  of  the  above  acid. 

FLUT£.    One  of  the  simplest  musical  instruments  of  the  wind  kind.     It  is 

played  with  a  mouth-piece  at  the  end,  and  the  notes  are  changed  by  opening 

or  stopping  the  holes  ranged  along  the  side.    The  German  flute  differs  from 

the  former,  the  end  not  being  put  into  the  mouth,  but  closed  by  a  plus^,  and 

the  lower  lip  being  applied  to  a  hole  about  three  inches  from  fiiat  end.     As 

usually  construct^,  this  instrument  has  six  open  holes,  and  a  seventh  hole 

closed  by  a  key,  as  in  hautboys,  bassoons,  &c. ;  but  numerous  improvements 

have  been  made  in  them,  and  they  are  now  frequently  made  with  eight  or  even 

ten  keys,  by  which  the  fingering  of  many  miisical  passages  is  much  facilitated. 

FLUX.     A  general  term  used  to  denote  any  substance  or  mixture  added  to 

assist  the  fusion  of  minerals.     In  the  large  way,  limestone  and  fusible  spar  are 

used  as  fluxes.     The  fluxes  made  use  of  in  philosophical  experiments  consist 

usually  of  alkalies,  which  render  earthy  mixtures  fusible  by  converting  them 

into  glass,  or  else  glass  itself  into  powder.  Alkaline  fluxes  are  either  the  crude 

flux,  the  white  flux,  or  the  black  nux.     Crude  flux  is  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 

tartar,  which  is  put  into  the  crucible  along  with  the  metal  intended  to  be  fused. 

White  flux  is  formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar, 

by  moderate  proportions  at  a  time,  into  a  red  hot  crucible.     In  the  detonation 

which  ensues,  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  and  flies  off  with  the  tartaric  acid, 
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and  the  remainder  consists  of  the  potash  in  a  state  of  considBrable  purity. 
Black  flux  consists  of  two  parts  of  tartar  to  one  of  nitre,  on  which  account  the 
combustion  is  incomplete,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tartaric  acid  is 
decomposed  by  mere  neat,  and  leaves  behind  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  on  which 
the  colour  depends.     It  is  used  in  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores,  which  it 
effects  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxida     Mowean's  reducing  flux 
is  made  of  eight  parts  of  pulverized  glass,  one  of  calcined  borax,  ana  half 
a  part  of  charcoal.     Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a  glass  which  contains  no  lead. 
FLY,  in  Mechanics,  a  wheel  with  a  heavy  rim,  placed  on  the  shaft  of  any 
machinery  put  in  motion  by  any  irregular  or  intermitting  force,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  motion  equable  and  regular  by  means  of  its  momentum.   This 
effect  results  from  a  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  continue 
in  their  state  either  of  motion  or  of  rest,  until  acted  upon  by  some  extraneous 
force.     Thus  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,   afler  a  few  revolutions,  acquires  a 
momentum  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  depending  upon  the 
resistance  of  the  machinery ;  and  the  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  the 
impcUing  power  succeeding  each  other  rapidly,  neither  cause  acts  sufliciently 
long  to  either  augment  or  diminish  the  velocity  acquired  in  any  considerable 
degree,  so  that  it  remains  equable,  or  nearly  so.     Thus  in  the  case  of  a  man 
working  at  a  winch,  the  power  which  he  exerts  in  pulling  upwards  from  the 
lower  part  considerably  exceeds  his  power  in  thrusting  forwards  in  the  upper 
quarter ;  but  before  the  extra  force  tnus  exerted  has  acted  sufficiently  long  to 
change  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  winch  arrives  at  the  point  where  his  rorce 
is  the  least,  by  which  time  the  excessive  force  previously  exerted  having  taken 
effect,  the  equable  motion  of  the  fly  is  maintained ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  work 
being  equalized,  a  man  is  enabled  to  raise  throughout  a  whole  day  a  weight  of 
forty  pounds  with  more  ease  than  he  could  raise  thirty  pounds  without  a  fly.     In 
all  cases  where  a  rotatory  motion  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  reciprocatine  one,  by 
means  of  a  crank,  a  fly-wheel  is  necessary  to  continue  the  motion  at  those  two 
points  of  the  revolution  in  which  the  crank  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
moving  force  acts ;  for  in  this  case  the  crank  affords  no  leverage  to  the  power 
either  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  fulcrum,  and  consequently  no  motion  could 
be  produced  in  either  direction ;  but  the  momentum  acquired  by  the  fly   urges 
the  crank  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  previously  moving,  and  con- 
tinues the  rotation  until  the  crank  is  brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  offer 
sufficient  leverage  to  the  power  to  maintain  me  impetus  of  the  fly. 

FOCUS,  in  Optics,  a  point  wherein  several  rays  concur  or  are  collected, 
after  having  undergone  either  reflection  or  refraction.  The  point  is  thus  deno- 
minated because  the  rays  being  here  brought  together  and  united,  their  joint 
effect  is  sufficient  to  bum  bodies  exposed  to  their  action ;  and  hence  tliia  point 
is  called  the  focus,  or  burning  point 

FOIL,  among  jewellers,  a  tnin  leaf  of  metal  placed  under  a  precious  rifiiaa^ 
in  order  to  increase  its  brilliancy,  or  give  it  an  agreeable  and  different  colour. 
These  foils  are  made  of  either  copper,  gold,  or  gold  and  silver  together ;  the 
copper  foils  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Nuremberg,  or  German  foils. 
They  ore  prepared  as  foUows : — Procure  the  thinnest  copper  plates  you  can  get; 
beat  these  plates  gently  upon  a  well  polished  anvil  with  a  polished  hammer,  as 
thin  as  possible ;  and  placing  them  between  two  iron  plates  as  thin  as  writing 
paper,  heat  them  in  the  fire  ;  then  boil  the  foils  in  a  pipkin,  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  tartar  and  salt,  constantly  stirring  them,  till  by  boiling  they  become 
white ;  afler  which,  taking  them  out  and  drying  them,  give  them  another 
hammering,  till  they  are  made  fit  for  your  purpose;  however,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  give  the  foils  too  much  heat,  for  fear  of  melting,  nor  must  they  be 
too  lon^  boiled,  fbr  fear  of  attracting  too  much  salt.  The  manner  of  polishing 
is  as  follows  : — Take  a  plate  of  the  best  copper,  one  foot  long  and  about  five  or 
six  inches  wide,  polished  to  the  greatest  perfection  ;  bend  this  to  a  long  convex, 
fasten  it  upon  a  half  roll,  and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or  table ;  then  take  some  chalk, 
washed  as  clean  as  possible  and  filtered  through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  till  it  is  as 
fine  as  you  can  make  it ;  and  having  laid  some  on  the  roll,  and  wetted  the 
copper  all  over,  lay  your  foils  upon  it,  and  with  a  polishing  stone  and  the  chalk. 
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polish  your  foils  till  they  are  as  bright  as  a  looking  glass :  ader  which  they 
must  be  dried,  aiid  laid  up  secure  from  the  dust 

FOOT.  A  measiu-e  of  length,  consisting  of  twelve  inches,  each  inch  being 
three  barley  corns,  or  twelve  lines.  The  square  foot  is  a  measure  for  surfaces, 
being  a  square  of  which  each  side  is  12  mches;  consequently  a  square  foot 
contains  144  inches.  I1ic  cubic  foot  is  a  measure  for  capacity,  or  solid 
contents;  it  is  a  foot  in  length,  in  breadth,  and  in  depth  or  thickness,  and 
contains  1728  cubic  inches. 

FORCE  is  the  name  applied  in  Mechanics  to  whatever  produces  motion  or 
pressure.  Thus  we  have  the  forces  of  gravity  and  of  elasticity,  muscular 
force,  and  that  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  These  will  be  considered 
under  the  head  Prime  Movers  ;  at  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
general  laws  to  which  the  application  of  force  is  subject  When  a  force  is 
applied  suddenly  to  a  body,  and  immediately  ceases  to  act  upon  it  it  is  called 
an  impulsive  force ;  but  when  its  action  is  continued  so  as  to  produce  a  con- 
stantly increasing  motion  or  pressure,  it  is  termed  a  constant  or  accelerating 
force.  Examples  of  the  first  kind  are  seen  in  the  blow  with  a  hammer,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  a  gun ;  and  of  the  second,  in  the  action  of  gravity  and  in 
the  motion  of  the  wind.  Impulsive  forces  produce  uniform  velocities.  Thus, 
if  a  billiard  ball  be  struck,  and  move  along  a  smooth  table,  so  that  the  resistance 
arising  from  friction  may  be  small,  it  will  be  observed  to  pass  over  equal  spaces 
in  equal  successive  portions  of  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  ball  pass  over 
1  foot  in  a  second,  it  will  pass  over  2  feet  in  two  seconds,  3  feet  in  three 
seconds,  and  so  on.  Constant  forces  produce  accelerated  velocities.  Thus,  if  a 
certain  force,  as  that  of  gravity,  act  upon  a  body  so  as  to  impel  it  through  16 
feet  in  one  second  of  time,  in  tne  next  second  it  would  pass  through  three  tim^s 
sixteen,  or  48  feet ;  in  the  third  second  through  five  times  sixteen,  or  80  feet, 
and  so  on,  the  constant  addition  being  32  feet,  which  is  the  velocity  acquired 
at  the  end  of  the  first  second  of  time.  Now  if  a  force  produce  an  uniform 
increase  of  velocity,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  called  an  uniformly  accelerating  force ; 
or  if  it  produce  a  regular  diminution  of  velocity,  it  is  a  uniformly  retarding 
force.  If,  however,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  velocity  be  not  constantly  the 
same,  it  is  caused  by  a  variable  accelerating  or  retarding  force.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  forces,  the  chief  considerations  are  intensity  and  direction.  If  a 
single  force  act  upon  a  body,  motion  necessarily  results  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  force  acts,  and  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  intensity.  If  two  or  more 
forces  are  employed,  motion  may  or  may  not  result,  according  to  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  the  force.  If  two  equal  forces  applied  to  the  same  point  act 
in  opposite  directions,  they  mutually  annihilate  each  other ;  if,  however,  they 
act  in  the  same  direction,  they  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  single  one  equal  in 
intensity  to  the  sum  of  the  two.  Or,  if  they  act  in  different  directions,  formin^^ 
an  angle  with  each  other,  a  third  force  may  be  assigned,  which  shall  be  eqm- 
valcnt  to  the  other  two.  In  this  case  the  two  forees  are  called  the  components, 
and  the  third,  the  resultant.  The  process  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  or 
more  forces  is  called  the  compotUion  of  forces,  and  the  finding  of  two  or  more 
forces,  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  single  given  force,  is  termed  the  resolution 
of  forces.  The  propositions  connected  with  this  subject  form  a  highly  inte- 
resting and  important  branch  of  tlie  science  of  mechanics.  In  the  annexed  cut 
let  the  line  A  B  represent  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
one  force,  and  A  C  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the 
other  force.  Complete  the  parallelogram  A  B  D  C,  and 
the  diagonal  A  D  will  represent  the  intensity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant ;  t.  e,  a  force  equal  to  A  D,  and,  in 
the  direction  D  A,  would  counterbalance  the  other  two, 
and  keep  the  point  A  at  rest     The  same  may  perhaps    B  i> 

be  more  clearly  apprehended  by  considering  the  point 

A  in  motion ;  let  a  force  act  upon  A  so  as,  if  alone,  to  drive  it  to  the  point  B  in 
one  second,  and  at  the  same  instant  let  a  force  act  in  the  direction  A  C,  that 
would,  if  unopposed,  carry  it  to  C  in  the  same  time  ;  then  if  the  two  forces  act 
together,  the  resulting  motion  will  be  in  the  lino  A  D,  and  the  body  will  reach 
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the  point  D  in  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  taken  to  reach  B  or  C  by  the  actioa 
of  either  of  tlie  forces  singly.  In  the  composition  of  forces  it  will  be  teen  that  we 
are  limited  to  one  resultant;  but  in  the  resolution  of  force  we  may  have  an  infinite 
number  of  components,  any  pair  of  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  given  force. 
Thus  let  a  force,  represented  by  the  line  A  B,  be  ^ 

resolved  into  two  others  by  drawing  two  parallelo- 
grams around  it,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  com- 
ponent forces  may  be  either  A  C  and  A  £,  or  A  D 
and  A  F ;  and  as  an  infinite  number  of  directions 
may  be  given  to  the  lines  AC,  A E,  the  number  of 
components  is  also  unlimited.  In  general,  however, 
the  required  direction  and  intensity  of  one  of  the 
forces  is  g^vcn,  and  this  determines  the  other. 
Suppose  a  man  were  required  to  raise  a  weight  over 
a  puUcy,  and  the  ropes,  instead  of  being  pandlel,  are 
in  the  directions  A  B  A  D,  it  will  be  evident  that  a 
part  of  his  strength  is  employed  uselessly  in  pulling 
norizontally.  Let  B  D  represent  the  force  necessary 
to  sustain  the  weight  B;  resolve  this  into  the  two 
B  C,  B  D,  the  one  perpendicular,  and  the  other  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  force 
which  is  emploved  in  raising  the  bodv,  is  equal  to 
B  C,  and  as  this  is  less  than  B  D,  the  weight  must  fall, 
or  the  power  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  B  C  to  B  D. 
If  three  forces  are  employed,  they  may  also  be  deter- 
mined by  drawing  three  lines  parallel  to  their  directions,  so  as  to  form  a 
triangle.  The  three  cords  A  D,  B  D,  C  D,  will  be  kept  at  rest,  when  the  three 
weights  at  A  B  C  are  proportional  to  the 
three  lines  D  E,  D  F,  and  E  F,  either  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of 
the  other  two.  If  a  number  of  forces  act 
upon  a  body,  and  a  single  resultant  be  re- 
quired, it  may  be  found  by  findhig  the 
resultant  of  one  pair,  and  connecting  this 
with  another ;  then  find  the  resultant  of  this 
pair  and  connect  it  with  the  next,  and  so  on, 
till  the  last  is  obtained,  which  is  the  common 
resultant  of  the  whole.  Numerous  examples 
are  daily  presented  of  the  composition  of 
forces.  When  a  boat  is  rowed  across  a  river 
in  which  there  is  a  rapid  current,  it  will  not 
pass  directly  across,  nor  down  the  stream, 
but  will  partake  of  both  directions,  proceeding  in  a  direction  intermediately 
between  the  acting  forces.  A  body  falling  from  the  topmast  of  a  vessel  in  full 
sail  will  not  fall  directly  downward,  for  having  a  direction  forward  given  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  and  a  downward  direction  by  gravity,  it  will  take  a 
middle  course,  describing  what  is  tenned  a  parabolic  curve.  Tlie  tide  and 
wind  acting  together  upon  a  vessel,  the  two  oars  of  a  boat  in  rowing,  the 
motion  of  a  stone,  an  arrow,  or  a  cannon  ball  through  the  air,  are  examples  of 
the  same  kind.  Another  instance  of  a  resultant  motion  may  be  adduced,  in 
the  reflection  of  elastic  bodies  from  a  smooth 
surface.  Let  A  B  be  a  smooth  flat  surface, 
and  let  an  elastic  ball  strike  it  in  the  direc- 
tion C  D,  then  will  it  be  reflected  in  the 
direction  D  E,  making  the  angle  of  reflection 
E  D  F  equal  to  the  anele  of  incidence  CDF. 
If  C  D  represent  the  force  of  the  ball  in  the 
direction  C  D,  it  may  be  resolved  into  two, 
which  are  proportional  to  C  F  and  C  B.  The 
force  C  F  being  par^lel  to  the  plane  A  B,  is  not  uifluciiced  by  it,  but  C  D  being 
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penwiidieular,  is  destroyed,  and  a  motion  impreued  in  the  direction  D  F.  The 
lody  is  still  (hen  under  (he  influence  of  two  farces,  its  retted  velocity  in  tha 
direction  U  A,  and,  the  inipresseil  Torce  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  board 
ill  the  direction  D  F.  Between  these  two  (he  ball  neceiaarily  moves  in  the  line 
D  E.  An  Bpplicadon  of  this  problem  will  account  for  the  motion  of  billiard 
bells,  and  of  ships  soiling-  obliquely  (o  the  wind ;  also  of  windmill  soils,  and 
other  daily  occurrences  in  nature  and  art 

FORCEPS.  A  eenerfll  term,  {but  principally  used  in  surgery,)  for  a  variety 
of  instruments  of  the  nature  of  tongs  or  plyers. 

FORGE  properly  signilies  a  little  ftimsce,  furnished  with  a  pair  of  bellowj  (o 
render  the  combustion  more  vivid ;  and  employed  by  smiths  and  other  artisans 
in  iron,  steel,  &c.  to  heat  their  meWls,  in  order  to  soften  and  render  them  more 
manaigeable  upon  the  anvil.  In  laboratories  there  is  generally  a  small  furnace, 
consisting  of  a  cylindrical  piece,  open  at  top,  which  has  at  its  lower  end  a  hole 
for  receiving  the  noilc  of  a  pair  of  double  bellows.  This  kind  of  forge  is  very 
convenientfor  fusions,  as  the  operation  is  quickly  performed,  and  with  few. 
coals.  The  natives  of  Ceylon  work  with  considerable  skill  and  taste  in  gold 
and  silverj  and,  with  means  that  appear  very  inadequate,  eiecDte  articles  of 
jewellery  that  would  certainly  be  admired,  but  not  very  easily  imitated  in  thi« 
country.  The  best  artists  require  only  the  following  apparatus  and  tools,  a 
low  earthen  pot,  full  of  chaff  or  saw  dust,  in  which  be  makes  ■  little  charcoal 
lire  j  a  small  bamboo  blow-pipe,  with  which  be  excites  the  fire  ;  a  short  earthen 
tube  or  noile,  (he  extremity  of  which  is  plsced  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and 
through  which  the  artist  directs  the  blast  of  the  blow-pipe ;  two  or  three  small 
crucibles  made  of  the  line  clay  of  ant-hills,  a  pair  of  tongs,  an  anvil,  two  or  three 
small  hammers,  and  a  file  ;  and  lo  conclude  the  list,  a  tew  small  l»n  of  iron  or 
brass,  about  two  inches  long,  and  differently  pointed  for  different  kinds  of  work. 


It  is  astonishing  what  an  intense  little  fire,  more  than  sufficiently  strong  to  melt 
gold  and  silver,  can  be  kindled  in  a  few  minutes.  Such  a  simple  forge  deserrei 
to  be  better  known;  it  is,  perhaps,  even  deserving  the  attention  of  the  scicn- 
lilic  eiperimenter,  and  may  he  useful  to  him  when  he  wishes  to  excite  a  small 
fire  larger  than  can  be  produced  by  the  common  blow-pipe,  and  he  has  not  B 
forge  at  commnnd.  The  tuccesi  of  ibis  little  forge  depends  a  good  deal  in  the 
bedof  thefirebeingromposedor  acombustiHe  material,  and  a  very  bad  conductor 
of  lleat,  Tlic  blacksmiths  of  Ceylon  are  not  behind  their  brethren,  the  jewelleri, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  apparatus,  however  inferior  they  may  be  in  skilL 
The  cut  m  the  next  psge  represents  two  smiths  at  a  forge.  The  bellows  consilt 
of  a  couple  of  bags  made  of  bullocks'  hides,  each  furniBhed  with  a  bamboo  nozl^ 
and  a  long  slit  as  a  montb,  with  wooden  lips,  that  are  opened  and  drawn  up  and 
shut  and  pressed  down  alternately  by  the  hands  of  (he  person  sitting  between 
the  pair,  who  keeps  up  a  constant  blast  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  two.  Ill* 
uozle  of  the  bellowB  is  introduced  through  a  small  hole  in  the  foot  of  the 
screen,  which  eotuUtntei  the  back  of  th«  forge,  and  lerves  lo  allow  the  ascent 


of  the  imoke.     It  ii  compoaed  of  a  mat  or  hurdle,  nipported  between  two 
Micki,  and  pla«t«red  over  with  claj  to  protect  it  hoia  the  hMt.     Mr.  J.  Spemt. 


of  Belper,  near  Derby,  boi  invented  a  forge,  principally  deaigned  for  the  manu- 
facture of  nalU,  irhicb  is  highly  de«erting  of  notice.  It  ii  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  btiming  of  charcoal ;  and  the  inventor  propaseK  to  adopt  tliii  fuel  in 
eonjiinctioti  with  coke,  or  coal  purified  from  sulphur,  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  three  parti  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former ;  theie  proportiaoi  to  be,  how- 
ever, varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal,  end  the  quality  of  the  metal 
to  bo  wrought.  ThiaTorge  is  constructed  as  fallows :— the  brickwork  ii  firtt 
carried  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  to  the  height  of  twenty-fbnr 
iachca,  leaving  proper  apertures  for  the  delivery  of  the  a^bes,  the  reception  of 
^e  water  troughs,  ana  for  the  insertion  of  tlie  nolle  of  the  bellows;  the 
circular  aperture  in  the  centre  is  then  covered  with  a  Ane  cast-iron  gjating, 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  courses  of  btick-work  are  next 
carried  up  a  foot  hieher,  and  the  whole  is  then  surmounted  by  acast-iron  plate, 
with  a  nm  or  border  six  inches  high  round  the  external  periphery,  forming  a 
convenient  dish  for  holding  the  fuel  to  replenish  the  lire.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cut-iron  top  plate  is  an  aperture  corresponding  with  the  fire-place,  and  to  this 
aperture  is  fitted  a  cait-iron  ring,  supporting,  on  three  cait-iron  pillars,  another 
rine  which  carries  the  btick-work  of  the  chimney,  which  is  cylindrical.  The 
bellows  are  suspended  from  a  frame,  and  are  worked  by  a  lever  which  enwclei 
the  chimney,  affording  every  workman  employed  the  convenience  of  acting 
upon  it  with  facility ;  and  as  this  construction  of  the  forge  will  admit  of  six 
workpeople  being  employed  round  it  in  making  of  nails,  the  lire  is  always 
kept  up  bright  and  vivid  by  the  continual  blasts  from  the  bellows.  With 
respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  forge  the  inventor  observei~"By  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  fire-place,  wood  charcoal  alone  n:      '  '   --'-'-'-  ■ 

be  done  in  other  forges;  but  by  a  mixture  of  woi 
fuel,  the  metals  to  be  wrought  wQl  acquire  a  surprising  degree  of  malleability, 
and  weld  with  great  eaie;  their  tenacity  and  clearness  will  also  be  improved, 
and  they  will  luve,  when  cold,  a  better  face  or  skin  than  can  be  putupon  them 
by  any  other  method.    In  addition  to  the  grcHt  advantage  of  apportioning  the 
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fuel  to  the  work  required,  the  circular  form  will  admit  of  a  greater  number  of 
workmen  being  employed  at  the  same  time  at  this  forge  than  at  any  other, 
thereby  causing  a  saving  of  brickwork  in  the  erection  of  forges,  of  bellows, 
and  shoproom  for  working  them,  and  a  permanent  saving  in  the  fuel  for  their 
consumption.     See  Iron. 

FORK.  A  weU-known  instrument,  consisting  of  a  handle,  and  two  or  more 
prongs.  Though  considered  now  to  be  indispensable,  it  did  not  come  into  use 
till  the  reign  of  James  I. 

FORM.  In  Printing,  an  assemblage  of  letters,  words,  and  lines,  arranged 
in  order,  and  disposed  into  pages  by  the  compositor ;  ftt)m  which,  by  means  of 
ink  and  the  press,  sheets  are  printed.  Every  form  is  enclosed  in  an  iron  chase, 
wherein  it  is  firmly  locked  by  a  number  of  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  wood  of 
various  sizes.  There  are  two  forms  required  in  every  sheet,  one  for  each  side: 
and  each  form  consists  of  more  or  fewer  pages,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
book.     See  Printing. 

FORMIATES.  Compounds  of  the  formic  acid  with  earths,  alkalies,  and 
metallic  oxides. 

FORMULA.  A  general  rule  or  expression  for  resolving  certain  particular 
cases  of  some  problem. 

POTHERING.  A  method  sometimes  resorted  to  for  stopping  a  leak  in  a 
vessel  at  sea.  It  consists  in  stitching  loosely  a  quantity  of  oakum  upon  a  sail, 
which  is  drawn  under  the  vessel's  bottom ;  and  by  the  flow  of  the  water  through 
the  leak,  the  oakum  is  drawn  into  the  aperture. 

FOUNDING  is  the  art  of  casting  or  forming  of  melted  metal  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles  to  any  given  pattern  or  design ;  and  the  place  or  building 
where  the  art  is  carried  on  is  called  a  foundry.  Foundries  are,  however,  dis- 
tinguished either  by  the  metals  they  work  or  the  articles  they  fabricate,  such 
as  brass  foundries  and  iron  foundries,  bell  and  type  foundries.  As  the 
methods  of  casting  in  one  kind  of  metallic  substance  are  very  similar  to  those 
employed  in  others,  we  shall  therefore  describe  at  some  length  the  art  of 
founding  as  it  is  practised  by  the  brass  founders,  and  more  briefly  whatever  is 
peculiar  in  the  processes  adopted  in  the  other  branches  of  the  art 

The  operations  of  the  brass  founder  are  not  limited  to  that  peculiar  yellow 
compound  of  copper  and  zinc,  strictly  termed  brass,  but  to  every  variety  of  the 
alloys  of  copper,  with  tin  and  zinc  in  every  proportion,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  article  is  reouired,  or  according  to  the  motive  of  economy 
or  profit  of  the  manufacturer.  Founders  in  brass  require  an  exact  model  in 
wood,  or  otherwise,  of  the  article  to  be  founded ;  ana  this  is  most  frequently 
made  in  two  parts,  exactly  joined  together,  and  fitted  by  small  pins,  and  the 
casting,  in  sucn  a  case,  is  performed  by  two  operations,  that  is.,  one  half  at  one 
time,  and  one  half  at  anotner,  and  in  the  manner  following ;  viz.  the  founder 
provides  himself  with  a  yellowish  sharp  sand,  which  is  required  to  be  well  washed, 
to  free  it  from  aU  earthy  and  other  particles.  This  sand  is  prepared  for  use 
by  a  process  called  tewing,  which  consists  in  workine  up  the  sand  in  a  moist 
state,  over  a  board  about  one  foot  square,  which  is  placed  over  a  box  to  receive 
what  may  fall  over  in  the  tewing.  A  roller  about  two  feet  long  and  two  inches 
in  diameter  is  employed  in  rolling  the  sand  about  until  it  is  brought  into  that 
state  which  is  deemed  proper  for  its  business;  a  long-bladed  knife  is  also 
required  to  cut  it  in  pieces.  With  the  roller  and  the  knife,  the  tewing  is 
finished  for  use  by  being  alternately  rolled  and  cut.  When  the  sand  is  so  far 
prepared,  the  moulder  provides  himself  with  a  table  or  board,  which,  in  size, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  castings  about  to  be  performed  on  it.  Tlie  edges  of  the 
table  or  board  are  surrounded  by  a  ledge,  in  order  to  support  the  tewed  stuff; 
the  table,  so  previously  prepared,  is  filled  up  with  the  sand  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  ledge,  which  is  in  a  moderately  moistened  state,  and  which  must  be  pressed 
closely  down  upon  the  table  in  every  part.  When  the  operation  has  so  far 
advanced,  the  models  must  be  all  examined,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  state  to 
come  nicely  out  of  the  mould,  and  if  not  found  so,  they  must  be  cleaned  or 
altered  till  the  founder  is  satisfied  with  them.  All  models  require  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  their  making,  or  it  will  be  vain  to  suppose  any  thing  good  can  be 
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perfonned  by  tlie  founder.  When  the  models  are  in  a  proper  state  to  be 
founded,  one  half,  generally  longitudinally,  is  taken  first,  and  tnis  isi^[)plied  on  die 
mould,  and  pressed  down  mto  the  tewed  stuff  or  sand,  so  as  completely  to  leave 
its  form  indented  on  it,  which  must  be  very  carefully  looked  to^  and  examined 
minutely,  to  see  that  there  are  no  small  holes,  as  every  part  in  the  indented 
sand  must  be  a  perfect  cameo  of  the  models  submitted  and  pressed  into  iL  If 
it  should  not  be  found  perfect,  new  sand  must  be  added,  and  the  model  re- 
indented  and  pressed  into  it,  till  it  leaves  its  impression  in  a  state  proper  to  receive 
the  metal.  In  the  same  manner,  'Other  models  intended  to  be  founded  on  the 
same  table  must  be  prepared  and  indented  into  the  sand.  When  the  table  if 
completely  ready  for  the  metal  it  is  carried  away  to  the  melter,  who  himself 
examines  its  state,  and  also  the  cameos,  and  who  lays  alon?  the  middle  of  the 
mould  the  half  of  a  small  wire  of  brass,  which  he  presses  into  the  sand,  so  as 
to  form  a  small  channel  for  the  melted  brass  to  flow  in,  and  which  he  terms  the 
master  jet  or  canal.  It  is  so  disposed  as  to  meet  the  ledge  on  one  side,  and  far 
enough  to  reach  the  last  pattern  on  the  other ;  from  this  is  made  several  leaser 
jets  or  branches,  extending  themselves  to  each  pattern  on  the  table,  by 
which  means  the  fluid  metal  is  conveyed  to  all  the  different  indented  imprea- 
sions  required  to  be  cast  on  the  table.  When  the  work  is  so  far  forwarded  il 
is  deemed  ready  for  the  foundry ;  but  previously  to  this,  the  whole  is  sprinkled 
over  with  mill  dust,  and  when  it  is  so  sprinkled  the  table  is  placed  in  an  oveo 
of  moderate  temperature  till  it  gets  dry,  or  in  a  state  which  is  deemed  proper 
to  receive  the  melted  brass.  The  first  table  being  thus  far  completed,  it  is  eitner 
turned  upside  down,  and  the  moulds  or  patterns  taken  out,  or  the  moulder 
begins  to  prepare  another  table  exactly  similar  to  the  one  he  has  just  com- 
pleted, in  which  he  indents  and  presses  the  other  half  of  the  mould  ;  or  he  turns 
the  table  already  finished,  containing  the  first  half  of  the  patterns,  upside 
down ;  previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
loosen  tne  pattern,  which  is  fixed  in  the  sand,  a  little  all  round,  with  any  small 
instrument  that  will  open  away  tlie  sand  from  its  edges,  in  order  to  its  coming 
out  of  the  table  more  easily.  This  economy  in  founding,  of  making  one 
half  of  each  pattern  to  be  cast  answer  the  purpose  of  the  whole  pattern,  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  brass  founding,  and  enables  the  manufacturer  to  sell 
his  goods  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  would  otherwise  be  enabled  to  do  if 
he  was  obliged  to  have  a  full  pattern  of.  all  goods  to  be  founded.  When  he  bos 
loosened  the  sand  from  about  the  pattern,  and  taken  it  out  of  the  first  table,  the 
work  is  proceeded  in  of  preparing  the  counterpart  or  other  half  of  the  mould 
with  the  same  pattern,  or  otherwise,  and  in  a  frame  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  former,  excepting  only  that  it  is  prepared  with  small  pins  to  enter  holes 
which  are  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  model,  to  secure  them  tc^^ther. 
When  this  counterpart  table  has  been  finished,  and  all  the  patterns  indented  in 
the  sand,  it  is  earned  to  the  melter,  who,  after  enlarging  the  prmcipal  jet  of  the 
counterpart,  and  making  the  cross  jets  to  the  various  patterns,  and  sprinkling 
them  as  before  with  mill  dust,  it  is  eei  in  the  oven  to  be  sufficiently  dried  to 
receive  the  liquid  metal.  When  both  parts  are  sufliciently  dry,  they  are  joined 
together  by  the  pins,  and  to  prevent  these  from  being  forced  open  by  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  metal,  the  tables  are  further  secured  by  screwed  bolts  or  wedges. 
The  furnace  for  melting  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  smith's  forge,  with  a  chimney 
over  it,  and  a  pair  of  large  bellows ;  the  hearth  is  of  masonry  or  brickwork, 
secured  by  an  outer  rim  of  iron.  The  fire-place,  which  is  in  the  centre,  is  a 
cavity  of  12  to  18  inches  square,  and  reaching  down  to  the  floor  of  the  foun- 
dry. The  lowest  part  of  tliis  cavity  constitutes  the  ash-pit  and  air-chamber,  and 
is  divided  from  the  upper  portion  by  an  iron  grating ;  on  this  the  fuel  is  deposited, 
in  the  centre  of  wnich  is  placed  a  covered  crucible,  containing  the  metal 
under  fusion,  which  is  accelerated  by  keeping  the  fuel  in  which  it  is  completely 
imbedded  in  vivid  combustion  by  the  continued  action  of  the  bellows.  When  the 
fusion  is  perfect  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  by  the  caster,  with  a  pair 
of  long  tongs  adapted  tonipe  it  firmly,  and  with  which  he  poiurs  into  the  master 
jet  of  each  mould  until  they  are  filled.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  water  is  sprinkled 
over  the  tables  to  cool  and  fix  the  metal ;  ailcr  which  the  tables  are  unuistened. 
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and  the  new  castings  taken  out,  to  be  fmisbed  by  filing,  scouring,  buniisbing^ 
turning,  &c.  as  the  work  may  require.  The  sand  is  now  taken  out  of  the  frames, 
to  be  worked  up  again  for  the  next  casting :  by  repeated  use  the  sand  becomes 
black,  by  the  charcoal  collected  from  the  foundry,  which  does  not,  however, 
unfit  it  for  further  employment.  To  reduce  the  expense  and  weight  of  casting 
large  masses  in  solid  metal,  recourse  is  often  had  to  forming  them  hollow, 
which  process  is  distinguished  by  the  term  core  castitiff,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  core  or  heart  of  nearly  uie  shane  of  the  external  form  of  the  pattern. 
This  core  is  usually  made  of  clay,  mixed  and  kneaded  with  crucible  dust,  and 
is  suspended  by  wires  in  its  place,  with  a  space  around  it  to  receive  the 
metal ;  in  small  articles,  however,  it  is  usual  to  fill  up  the  space  by  coating  the 
core  to  that  extent  with  wax,  which  melts  as  the  metal  flows  to  supply  its 
place.  When  the  pattern  is  of  a  complicated  form,  and  a  difficulty  arises  in 
getting  out  the  core,  it  is  usually  separated  into  several  pieces,  which  are 
joined  together  after  being  cast.  In  many  of  the  Birmingham  manufactures 
the  cores  occupy  so  much  of  the  pattern,  tnat  the  metal  left  is  not  thicker  than 
a  shilling.  Tne  business  of  a  brass  founder,  contrary  to  that  of  an  iron- 
founder,  extends  to  the  finishing  of  the  articles  he  casts ;  and  not  only  to  this, 
but  to  the  manufacture  of  brass  goods  that  are  not  cast  or  founded  at  all,  being 
made  entirely  from  wrought  or  rolled  metal.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Bir- 
mingham manufacture  of  cabinet  brass  work  is  formed  out  of  sheet  metal,  by 
pressure  between  dies  after  the  manner  of  coining :  such  goods  are  in  con- 
sequence cheaply  made,  and  frequently  are  impressed  with  very  tasteful  and 
elaborate  designs.  The  castings,  when  taken  out  of  the  sand,  have  first  to  be 
cleaned  up  and  completed,  as  they  are  seldom  free  from  defects ;  the  cores  are 
filed  off,  and  the  small  cavities  filled  up  with  metal  or  solder ;  they  are  after- 
wards finished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article,  by  filing,  turning,  bur- 
nishing, and  lackering.  The  superior  kinds  of  brass  work  are  gilded, 
which  preserves  them  better  than  lacker,  and  constitutes  the  article  called 
or  molu. 

In  the  founding  of  statues,  busts,  &c.  three  things  in  particular  require  atten- 
tion ;  namely,  the  mould,  the  wax,  and  shell  or  coat,  tne  inner  mould  or  core, 
so  called  from  being  in  the  middle  or  heart  of  the  statue.  In  preparing  the 
core,  the  moulder  is  required  to  give  it  the  attitude  and  contour  of  the  figure 
intended  to  be  founded.  The  use  of  the  core  is  to  support  the  wax  and  shell, 
to  lessen  the  weight,  and  save  the  metal.  The  core  is  made  and  raised  on  an 
iron  grate,  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  it ;  and  it  is  farther  strengthened  by 
bars  or  ribs  of  iron.  The  core  is  made  of  strong  potter's  clay,  tempered  witn 
water,  and  mixed  up  with  horse-dung  and  hair,  all  kneaded  and  incorporated 
together ;  with  this  it  is  modelled  and  fashioned  previously  to  the  sculptor's 
laying  over  it  the  wax ;  some  moulders  use  plaster  of  Paris  and  sifted  brick- 
dust,  mixed  together  with  water,  for  their  cores.  Tlie  iron  bars  which  support 
tlie  core  are  so  adjusted  that  they  can  be  taken  from  out  of  the  figure  after  it 
is  founded,  and  the  holes  are  restored  by  solder,  &c. ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  full 
sized  figures  to  leave  some  of  the  iron  bars  affixed  to  the  figure  to  steady  its 
projecting  parts.  After  the  core  is  finished,  and  got  tolerably  firm  and  dry,  the 
operation  of  laying  on  the  waxen  coverine;  to  represent  the  figure  is  performed, 
which  must  be  all  done,  wrought,  and  fashioned,  by  the  sculptor  himself,  and  by 
him  adjusted  to  the  core.  Some  sculptors  work  the  wax  separately,  and  afterward 
dispose  and  arrange  it  on  the  ribs  of  iron,  filling  up  the  void  spaces  in  the  middle 
afterwards  with  liquid  plaster  and  brick-dust,  by  wnich  plan  the  core  is  made  as,  or 
in  proportion  to,  the  sculptor's  progress  in  working  the  wax  model.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  in  modelling  the  wax  in  both  cases,  to  make  it  of  an  uniform 
substance,  in  order  to  the  metal  being  sp  in  the  work,  of  which  the  wax  is  its 
previous  representative.  When  the  waxen  model  is  finished  to  the  core,  or 
adapted  and  filled  afterwards,  small  tubes  of  wax  are  fixed  perpendicularly  to 
it  from  top  to  bottom,  to  serve  not  only  as  jets  to  convey  the  melted  metal  to 
all  parts  of  the  work,  but  as  vent  holes  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  air  generated 
by  the  heated  brass  in  flowing  into  the  moidd,  and  which,  if  not  admitted 
readily  to  escape,  woidd  occasion  so  much  disorder  in  it  as  would  much  injure 
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the  beauty  of  the  work.     Sculptors  adjust  the  weight  of  the  metal  required  in 
this  kind  of  founding  by  the  wax  taken  up  in  the  model.     One  pound  of  wax 
so  employed  will  require  ten  pounds  of  metal  to  occupy  its  space  in  the  cast- 
ing.    The  work  having  advanced  in  progress  so  far,  will  now  reauire  covering 
with  a  shell.    This  consists  of  a  kind  of  coat  laid  over  the  wax,  wnich,  being  c^ 
a  soft  nature,  easily  takes  and  preserves  the  impression,  which  it  afterwards 
communicates  to  the  metal  upon  its  occupying  the  place  of  the  wax,  which  is 
between  the  shell  and  core.     The  shell  is  composea  of  clay  and  white  crucible 
dust,  well  ground,  screened,  and  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  paint, 
like  which  it  is  used.    The  moulder  applies  it,  by  laying  it  over  the  wax  with 
a  camel's  hair  or  other  soft  pencil,  which  will  require  eight  or  nine  times  going 
over,  allowing  it  time  to  dry  between  each  successive  coat.     After  this  coating 
is   firm   upon   the  wax,  and  which   is  used   only  to  protect  it   from    those 
which  are  to  follow,  the  second  part  or  coating  is  made  up  of  common  earth, 
mixed  with  horse  dung ;  this  is  spread  all  over  the  model,  and  in  such  thick- 
ness as  to  withstand,  in  some  measure,  the  weight  of  the  metaL     To  Uiis 
coating  or  impression  is  added  a  third,  composed  almost  wholly  of  dang,  with 
a  proportion  of  earth  sufficient  only  to  render  it  a  little  more  tough  and  firm 
when  used.     When  this  is  tolerably  dry,  the  sheU  is  finished  by  laying  on 
Several  more  coats  or  impressions  of  the  same  composition,  made  strong  and 
stiff  by  successive  workings  \irith  the  hand.     When  this  is  finished  and  is 
deemed  adequate  to   support  the  heated  metal,   it  is  further  secured   and 
strengthened  by  several  bands  or  hoops  of  iron,  bound  round  it  at  ahout  six 
inches  from  each  other,  and  fastened  at  bottom  to  the  grate  on  which  the  statue 
stands.     Above  the  head  of  the  statue  is  made  an  iron  circle,  for  the  purpose 
also  of  confining  the  shell  and  statue;  to  this  circle  the  hoops  are  fastenea  at  top. 
It  may  be  considered,  when  the  moulding  has  arrived  at  this  state,  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  melted  metal ;  but  it  is  not  so  exactly,  as  will  soon 
appear.    The  mould,  as  has  been  before  observed,  is  made  upon  an  iron  grate ; 
under  this  grate  is  a  furnace  and  flue,  in  which,  at  this  period  of  the  work,  a 
moderate  m'e  is  to  be  made,  and  the  aperture  of  communication  therewith 
stopped  up,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat.     As  the  heat  increases  and  begins  to 
operate  upon  the  mould,  preparation  must  be  made  to  allow  of  the  wax  running 
freely  from  out  of  the  shell ;  for  this  purpose  pipes  are  contrived  at  the  base  of 
the  mould  so  that  it  may  run  gently  off  and  through  these  pipes.   As  soon  as  it 
is  all  run  off  the  pipes  are  nicely  stopped  up  with  earth  to  prevent  the  air 
entering  them,  &c.     When  this  is  done  the  shell  is  surrounded  by  any  matter 
that  has  non-conducting  properties — for  instance,  pieces  of  brick  put  round 
and  piled  up  of  good  thickness,  secured  by  earth,  will  answer  the  end;  and  the 
whole  should  be  finally  coated  outside  with  loam  as  a  further  protection  to 
keep  in  the  heat.     After  the  shell  is  adequately  surrounded  with  materials  to 
keep  off  the  effect  of  the  air,  the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  augmented  till  such 
time  as  both  the  matter  surrounding  the  shell  and  it  also  becomes  red  hot,  and 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  will  take  place  in*  twenty- four  hours*  time; 
the  fire  is  then  extinguished,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool ;  afler  which,  the 
matter  which  has  been  packed  round  the  shell  is  taken  away,  and  its  place 
occupied  with  earth  moistened  and  closely  pressed  to  the  mould  in  order  to 
make  it  more  firm  and  steady.     It  will,  when  having  advanced  so  far,  be  in  a 
state  to  receive  the  melted  metal,  to  prepare  which  for  the  casting,  a  furnace 
is  made  a  few  feet  above  the  one  employed  to  heat  the  mould ;  it  is  formed 
like  an  oven,  having  three  apertures,  one  of  which  is  for  a  vent,  the  other  to 
admit  the  fiiel,  and  the  last  to  let  the  melted  metal  flow  through  and  out  of  the 
fUrnace.  This  last  aperture  should  be  kept  very  close  whibt  the  metal  is  fusing, 
when  it  has  arrived  at  that  state  whi«h  is  deemed  proper  for  running  it  into 
the  shell,  and  which  is  known  by  the  quick  separation  and  escape  of  the  zinc 
of  the  brass.     A  little  tube  is  laid  to  convey  it  into  an  earthenware  basin,  which 
is  fixed  up  over  the  top  of  the  mould  ;  into  wis  basin  all  the  large  branches  firom 
the  jets  enter,  and  rrom  which  is  conveyed  the  metal  into  all  parts  of  the 
mould.    The  jets  are  all  stopped  up  with  a  kind  of  plugs,  which  are  kept  close 
till  the  basin  which  is  to  supply  the  metal  be  fuU.     When  die  furnace  is  first 
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opened  for  this  purpose  the  melted  brass  shushes  forward  like  a  torrent  of  fire, 
and  is  prevented  nrom  entering  any  of  the  jets  by  the  plugs,  till  the  basin  is 
sufficiently  full  to  be  ready  to  begin  with  the  mould,  and  which  is  esteemed  so 
when  the  brass  it  contains  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  the  jets  at  once, 
upon  which  occasion  the  plugs  from  all  of  them  are  withdrawn.  The  plugs 
consist  of  a  lonff  iron  rod,  with  a  head  at  one  end,  capable  of  filling  the  whole 
diameter  of  each  tube.  The  hole  in  the  furnace  in  which  the  melted  metal  is  con- 
tained is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron  fitted  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  to  allow 
of  the  furnace  man  keeping  at  a  distance  from  it,  as  many  accidents  occur  by 
the  red  hot  metal  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  particularly  if  it  be  damp,  in 
which  case  the  most  violent  explosions  take  place.  The  basin  is  filled  almost 
in  an  instant  after  the  furnace  plug  is  withdrawn,  and  the  metal  b  then  let  into 
the  several  jets  communicating  with  the  model,  which,  when  they  have  emptied 
themselves  into  the  shell  or  mould,  the  founding  is  finished  in  so  far  as  the 
casting  is  concerned.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  completed  by  the  sculptor,  who 
takes  the  new  brass  figure  from  out  of  the  mould  and  earth  in  which  it  was  en- 
compassed, saws  off  the  jets,  and  repairs  and  restores  the  parts  where  required. 
His  tools  for  this  purpose  consist  or  chisels  of  various  sizes,  gravers,  punches, 
files,  &c. 

In  casting  colossal  statues  a  somewhat  different  mode  is  pursued  than  the 
one  already  described,  and  this  arises  wholly  from  the  size,  it  being  found  diffi- 
cult to  remove  the  moulds  of  such  colossal  works ;  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it 
is  worked  and  prepared  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  cast.  There  are  two 
ways  of  performing  this,  and  some  founders  prefer  the  one  and  some  the  other. 
By  the  first  plan,  a  square  hole  is  dug  into  the  earth  somewhat  larger  than 
would  be  required  for  the  mould,  and  its  sides  are  hemmed  up  with  brick- 
work ;  at  its  bottom  is  formed  a  hole,  below  the  one  already  prepared,  as  a 
fiimace,  which  must  be  built  up  with  brickwork,  having  an  aperture  made 
outwards  into  another  pit  prepared  near  it,  from  which  the  fuel  is  put  into  the 
furnace.  I1ie  top  of  tne  furnace  in  the  first  hole  is  covered  by  a  grating  of 
iron,  and  on  this  is  moulded  and  placed  the  case  of  the  statue  to  be  cast,  and 
also  its  waxen  coating ;  in  doing  which  the  same  process  is  observed  by  the 
sculptor  as  that  already  described.  Near  the  edge  of  the  large  pit  in  which 
the  model  is  placed  is  erected  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal,  and  which  is 
similar  to  the  one  already  described  for  common  figure  casting,  except  being  of 
larger  dimensions ;  it  has,  like  that,  three  apertures — one  for  putting  in  the  wood, 
another  for  a  vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  out  at.  By  the  second  plan  of 
founding  colossal  figures,  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  work  the  model  above 
ground,  adopting  the  same  mode  with  respect  to  a  furnace  and  grate  under- 
neath it ;  for  whether  under  ground  or  above  it,  to  keep  in  the  heat  when 
drying  the  core  and  melting  the  wax,  is  the  end  more  particularly  sought; 
to  do  which  in  the  most  effectual  way  four  walls  of  brickwork  are  built 
up  round  the  model,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed  the  grate  and  furnace ; 
and  on  one  side  above  is  formed  the  mass  of  building  intended  for  the  furnace, 
which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  melting  of  the  metal.  When  the  whole  is 
finished  and  ready,  a  fire  is  made  in  the  nre-place  under  the  core  of  the  model, 
and  kept  up  so  as  to  produce  a  moderate  heat  to  dry  the  core,  and  also  to  melt 
the  wax  firom  off  it,  which  nms  down  by  tubes,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
and  indeed  no  difference  whatever  takes  place  in  such  founding,  exce[$t 
every  thing  being  upon  a  larger  scale.  When  the  wax  is  run  off  and  the  fire 
extinguished  in  tne  furnace,  bricks  are  fiUed  in  at  random,  either  into  the  hole, 
if  founding  under  ground,  or  into  the  area  between  the  walls,  if  above  ground ; 
after  this  is  done,  the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  again  lighted,  and  blown  up  and 
augmented  till  such  time  as  both  the  core  and  bricks  are  of  a  red  heat,  when 
the  fire  is  again  extinguished,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool ;  and  when  cooled, 
the  bricks  are  removed,  and  all  is  cleared  away,  and  the  space  again  occupied 
by  moistened  earth  to  secure  and  steady  the  model.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
running  in  the  metal,  which  is  performed,  as  has  been  before  described  for 
smaller  foundings  of  statues. 

The  casting  of  guns  is  performed  in  the  manner  already  described  for  statues, 
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excepting  that  no  core  is  required,  it  beins  cast  solid,  and  the  cavity  entirely 
bored  out,  during  which  operation  the  gun  is  turned  and  finished  on  the  outside. 
(See  Cannon,  and  Boring  Machine.)  The  composition  of  which  cannon  is 
formed  in  this  country  is  10  lbs.  of  tin  to  100  lbs.  of  copper,  whereas,  in  the 
brass  of  statues,  zinc  is  employed  instead  of  tin. 

Founding  fn  Bronze. — The  Egyptian  bronze  consisted,  according  to  Bessari, 
of  two-thirds  brass  and  one-third  copper.     Pliny  says,  that, the  Grecian  bronxe 
was  formed  by  adding  one-tenth  lead  and  one-twentieth  silver  to  the  two-thirds 
of  brass,  and  the  one-third  of  copper  of  the  Egyptian  bronze ;  and  that  this  was 
the  proportion  afterwards  made  use  of  by  the  Roman  statuaries.     The  modem 
bronze  is  commonly  made  of  two-thirds  copper,  fused  with  one-third  of  brass ; 
and  recently,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  ornaments  and  decorative  furniture 
of  this  alloy,  lead  and  zinc  in  small  proportions  have  been  added  to  the  copper 
and  brass.     These  additions,  it  is  said,  increase  the  fusibility  of  the  alloy,  and 
facilitate  the  process  of  casting.    Bronze  casting  is  employed  in  forming  eques- 
trian statues,  colossal  and  other  figures  in  alto  relievo,  to  adorn  public  places,  its 
peculiar  tint  finely  contrasting  with  the  stone  or  marble  of  architecture,  espe- 
cially when  the  artist  displays  taste  in  his  desi^  and  skill  in  his  ex^K^ution. 
The  casting  in  bronze  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  first,  the  figure  or 
pattern  to  be  cast  must  have  a  mould,  and  this  is  prepared  and  laid  on  a  plaster 
cast,  previously  wrought  and  finished  by  the  sculptor.     The  mould  is  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  moistened  with  water,  to  which  is  added  brick-dust  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter.      This  is 
carefully  laid  on  the  mould,  with  strength  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  metal 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  founding.   In  its  joints  should  be  cut  small  channels 
tending  upwards  and  from  different  parts  of  the  internal  hollow,  to  allow  of 
vent  for  the  air  to  escape,  as  the  heated  metal   runs   in  upon   the  mould. 
A  thin  layer  of  clay  shoiUd  be  spread  over  the  inside  of  it,    and   of  the 
thickness  which  it  is  intended  the  bronze  should  be.     Withinside  of  the  clay  a 
fiUing-up  of  plaster  and  brick-dust,  in  the  proportions  as  before  described,  will 
be  required  to  compose  the  core ;  but  if  the  work  to  be  cast  be  large,  before 
the  plaster  and  brick-dust  are  poured  into  the  mould  to  form  the  core,  a  skeleton, 
composed  of  iron  bars,  as  a  support  for  the  figure,  should  be  prepared  and  fixed ; 
after  which  the  filling  up  of  the  core  may  be  proceeded  in.     When  this  is  done 
the  mould  must  be  opened  again,  the  layer  of  clay  taken  out  of  it,  and  the 
core  thoroughly  dried,  and  even  burned,  with  a  charcoal  fire,  or  with  straw ; 
for  if  the  least  damp  remain  the  cast  will  be  blown  to  pieces  when  the  hot 
metal  comes  in  contact  with  it,  in  running  it  into  the  mould,  and  the  workmen 
employed  about  the  work  be  maimed  or  killed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  heated 
bronze.     After  the  core,  &c.  has  been  properly  dried  and  is  deemed  ready  for 
the  work,  it  should  be  laid  in  the  mould,  and  supported  in  its  place  by  short 
rods  of  bronze,  which  shoidd  run  through  the  mould  into  the  core.     All  being 
so  far   advanced,  the  mould  should  be  clad  and  bound  round  with  iron,  of 
strength  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  work  to  be  cast;    after  which  the 
mould  should  be  laid  in  a  situation  for  running  in  the  metals,  and  must  be 
supported  for  that  purpose  by  bricks,  &c.     Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
every  part  be  perfectly  oried  before  any  metal  be  run  into  the  mould,  or,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  the  most  fatal  consequences  will  arise  to  those  who  may 
be  about  the  work.     A  channel  must  be  made  from  the  furnace  in  which  tbie 
incited  metal  is,  in  order  to  its  running  to  the  principal  jet  of  the  mould,  and 
with  a  descent  to  promote  its  flowing  rapidly.     The  jets,  furnace,  &'c.  &c.  are 
all  contrived,  as  has  been  before  described,  for  casting  figures  in  brass. 

Founding  of  Iron, — Owing  to  the  immense  demand  for  cast  iron  in  most  of 
our  great  public  works,  such  as  bridges,  rail-roads,  columns,  girders,  fences,  gas 
and  water  pipes,  house-building,  framing  of  machinery,  and  innumerable  objects 
of  less  magnitude,  iron  founding  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  our  national  manufactures.  Wheiever  a  foimdry  is  to  be  formed, 
a  dry  situation  should  be  selected  for  it,  as  dampness  would  totally  prevent  any 
thing  being  cast  with  tolerable  accuracy,  besides  rendering  the  founoing,  in  mum 
ptiices,  dangerous  to  the  workmen  employed.    The  floor  of  a  building  for  this 
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business  sihouUl  be  about  ten  feet  deep,  and  composed  of  a  kind  of  loamy  sand; 
and  if  the  place  selected  does  not  aflbrd  this  convenience  naturally,  the  ground 
must  be  made  hollow,  and  such  sand  brought  to  fill  up  the  excavation.     This 
loamy  sand  is  for  the  purpose  of  burying  large  moulds  beneath  its  surface,  so 
that  the  metal  may  be  conveyed  to  them  by  channels  or  soughs  hollowed  out  of 
the  sand,  and  through  which  it  runs  from  the  furnace  to  the  mould  to  be  cast. 
A  foundry,  or  casting-house,  is  provided  with  as  many  air  or  reverberating 
furnaces,  in  addition  to  the  blast  furnaces,  as  is  required  for  the  extent  of  the 
works  to  be  founded  at  it ;    an  air  or  reverberating  furnace  is  only  used  occa- 
sionally, either  when  the  metal  contained  in  the  blast  furnace  is  not  sufficient, 
or  when  the  quality  made  in  it  is  not  proper  for  the  work  about  to  be  cast. 
The  difference  ui  the  qualities  of  the  metals  arises  from  their  containing  too 
much  or  too  little  carbon,  and  this  is  corrected  by  the  founder,  who  mixes  them 
with  better  or  worse  metal  till  they  are  rendered  fit  for  the  purpose  required. 
Cupolas,  as  they  are  called,  are  also  wanted  in  a  foundry,  and  are  similar  to  the 
blast  furnace,  except  being  of  somewhat  smaller  capacity;  they  are  used  to 
melt  small  quantities  of  metal  when  it  is  wanted  in  haste,  as  the  reverberatory 
or  blast  furnaces  will  take  more  time  in  filling  the  charge  of  metal  than  the 
cupola  docs,  by  reason  of  their  being  of  larger  capacity ;  but  the  founding  by 
cupolas  requires  more  machinery,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  founder  as  the  employment  of  a  reverbe- 
ratory or  blast  furnace.    A  much  greater  stock  of  flasks  and  other  implements  is 
wanted  to  make  the  moulds  with,  than  is  required  by  the  caster  who  performs 
his  work  by  means  of  either  of  the  other  furnaces  ;    these  kinds  of  furnaces 
are  always  in  use  at  large  foundries,  as  at  such  places  can  be  employed  the 
whole  charge  of  metal  they  are  capable  of  containing.      In  a  foundry  worked 
by  a  blast  furnace,  a  pit  is  sunk  at  a  convenient  distance  from  it,  and  the 
moulds  for  all  large  articles,  such  as  pipes,  &c.  are  placed  vertically  in  it, 
within  reach  of  the  crane,  that  they  may  oe  raised  or  lowered  in  the  pit.    The 
metal  is  conveyed  from  the  furnace  by  a  gutter  or  trough  made  in  the  floor  of 
the  foundry,  and  a  small  iron  trough,  filled  with  sand,  conducts  the  fluid  metal 
into  the  moulds.     This  method  of  performing  foundings  at  large  works  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  one,  (which  consisted  in  burying  the  pattern  in  sand,) 
ana  which  has  caused  a  great  saving  in  labour  and  time.     The  flasks  for  this 
method  of  casting  are  founded  of  iron.     It  is  now  a  practice  at  most  of  our 
large  foundries  to  substitute  sand  for  loam  castings,  in  cases  in  which  there  are 
a  great  number  of  articles  of  the  same  kind  to  be  cast,  so  that  the  expense  of 
the  flasks  becomes  an  object  of  no  great  importance.      When  it  happens  that 
the  articles  are  intricate,  the  sand  is  wetted  so  much  as  to  render  it  sufficiently 
adhesive  to  make  it  mould,  and  receive  the  form  of  the  pattern  completely; 
after  this  is  done,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  mould,  to  prevent  accidents  by  the 
explosion  of  the  hot  metal  when  nmning  the  cast ;  for  this  purpose  stoves  are 
used  in  which  an  equal  and  moderate  degree  of  temperature  is  produced,  and  of 
a  capacity  adeouate  to  contain  a  good  number  of  the  patterns.     The  moulds, 
when  ready  to  be  dried,  are  placed  upon  a  carriage  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
on  which  they  are  arranged  and  conveyed  to  the  oven  ;  and  when  dry,  which 
generally  happens  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  are  withdrawn,  and  a  new  set 
placed  upon  tne  carriage.   Every  foundry  should  be  provided  with  one  or  more 
cranes,  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  got  at  when  it  is  required  to  raise,  lower,  or 
remove,  any  large  piece  of  casting.    The  moulding  of  large  pieces  of  cast-iron, 
when  they  are  required  to  be  hollow,  is  made  in  loam,  and  consists  in  laying 
down  an  iron  ring  upon  the  ground,  of  the  diameter  of  the  proposed  calibre  of 
the  work  to  be  cast,  and  which  has  a  rod  of  iron  in  its  centre ;  after  this  is  done, 
bricks,  clay,  and  wet  loam  are  mixed  together,  and  built  up  within  the  ring  and 
round  the  iron  rod,  of  somewhat  less  diameter  than  the  cylinder  about  to  be 
cast,  and  for  which  this  is  to  form  the  core.    The  whole,  when  built,  is  bound 
round  with  iron  hoops  to  protect  it^  and  a  fire  is  made  inside  to  dry  it;  and  when 
properly  dried,  a  coating  of  loam  it*  spread  all  over  and  smoothed ;  this  coat  fills 
up  and  makes  it  the  proper  size  for  tne  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  called  the 
core  of  the  mould.  Another  cylinder  is  built  and  plastered  in  the  same  manner, 
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but  without  hoops,  whose  diameter  is  the  same  as  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  to 
be  founded.     When  this  is  finished,  it  is  covered  over  with  charooaJ  dost,  or 

ground  charcoal,  which  is  mixed  up  with  water-like  f>aint,  and  laid  on  with  a 
rush ;  and  a  thin  coating  of  loam,  mixed  up  with  hair,  is  then  laid  over  the 
charcoal,  previously  spread  upon  the  inner  cylinder.  When  all  these  are  quite 
dry,  a  man  gets  into  tlie  cylinder,  and  with  a  picker  pulls  away  from  the  core 
the  bricks,  and  then  with  a  trowel  cuts  away  also  the  loam,  leaving  the  inside 
of  the  extenial  cylinder,  which  is  called  the  mould,  quite  smooth ;  this  part 
of  the  work  is  effected  by  the  coat  of  charcoal,  which  prevents  the  two  coats  of 
loam  from  adhering  together.  While  this  is  doing,  a  deep  pit  is  dug,  and  into 
this  the  core  is  let  down  by  a  crane ;  when  this  is  done,  the  mould  is  lowered  over 
the  core ;  as  soon  as  the  adjustment  is  perfected,  sand  is  thrown  in  and  rammed 
round  about  it,  to  about  the  half  of  its  lieight ;  after  which  a  flat  cover  of  dried 
loam  is  put  on  the  top  of  the  mould  and  core,  and  pieces  of  rounded  wood  are 
put  into  the  holes,  which  had  been  before  made  for  pouring  in  the  metal.  The 
plugs  which  keep  open  these  holes  are  carefully  taken  out,  and  small  channeb 
prepared  for  the  metal  to  run  through  from  the  furnace.  Before  the  metal  is 
run  into  the  mould,  the  latter  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  quite  dry,  and  in  other  respects  in  a  perfect  condition  to  receive  the  metaL 
Sand,  or  open  casting,  is  used  for  such  articles  as  will  allow  of  cutting  into  two 
pieces,  or  even  more,  the  models  of  which  are  indented  in  the  san^  and  the 
metal  is  run  in  between  flasks. 

A  patent  for  an  improved  mode  of  casting  metallic  cylinders  was  taken  out 
in  1826  by  Mr.  William  Church,  of  Birmingham,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
produce  perfectly  sound  castings  of  uniform  solidity.  The  process  consists  in 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  moulds  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and  afterwards 
in  forcing  the  fluid  metal,  from  an  air-tight  reservoir  beneath,  upwards  into  the 
mould  by  the  aid  of  a  condensing  pump.  As  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose 
may  be  constructed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  be  adapted  to  the  description  of 
articles  to  be  cast,  the  patentee  has  described  only  one  arrangement,  wnich  he 
adopts  and  recommends  for  the  purpose  of  casting  large  cylinders,  roUen, 
cannon,  &c.  The  mould  prepared  for  casting  is  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  air- 
tight casings  and  suspend^  in  a  vertical  position,  by  means  of  chains,  to  the 
1*ib  of  an  ordinary  crane,  over  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid  metal ;  to  the 
ower  end  of  the  mould,  an  earthen  tube  (the  materials  similar  to  the  crocible 
ware,)  descends  and  forms  the  channel  for  conveying  the  metal  upwards  into 
the  mould  at  the  proper  period  of  time ;  this  earthen  pipe  is  covered  with  a  cap 
at  its  lower  extremity,  which  is  luted  to  it  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  the  materiu 
and  thickness  of  the  cap  is  such  that  it  will  melt  a  short  time  after  being  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid  metal  As  soon  as  the  metal  has  arrived  at  the  proper 
temperature  the  suspended  mould,  with  its  appendage,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
lowered  by  means  of  the  crane,  so  that  the  earthen  tube  is  immersed  into  the 
liquid  metal  in  the  chest  beneath;  this  metal  chest  is  then  closed  air-tight  with 
a  flange  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  earthen  tube,  by  proper  contrivances 
for  that  purpose,  such  as  a  conical  rim,  an  elastic  metal  hoop  and  luting ;  the 
perfect  closing  of  which  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  mould  in  its  descent 
to  its  seat  on  the  top  of  the  metal  chest.  The  apparatus  so  far  prepared  is 
next  connected  by  snort  pipes  with  union  joints,  to  pipes  leading  from  an  air- 
pump  of  large  dimensions,  which  both  exhausts  and  condenses.  First,  the  air 
18  exhausted  from  the  mould,  and  from  above  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal 
in  the  chest;  by  this  time  the  cap  of  metal  at  the  lower  end  of  the  earthen 
tube  becomes  fused,  the  fluid  metal  ascends  that  tube,  and  is  then  forced  by  the 
condensing  operation  of  the  air-pump  into  the  mould  above,  which,  being  pre- 
viously exhausted,  the  metal  is  uniformly  pressed  into  every  cavity.  As  the 
vacuum  in  the  mould  is  of  course  imperfect,  from  the  previous  exhausting  ope- 
ration, and  the  remaining  portion  of  air  becomes  condensed  bv  the  rising  of  the 
metal,  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  its  pressure,  a  stop  cock,  communicating 
with  the  exhausting  end  of  the  air-pump,  is  opened,  by  which  it  is  withdrawn. 
For  the  purpose  of  rapidlv  cooling  the  mould  after  being  filled  with  the  liquid 
metal,  the  cast-iron  mould  case  is  surrounded  with  an  outer  case  or  jacket,  with 
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B  TMUit  ipacB  Iwtwgen,  which  ii  charged  with  cold  water  whenever  detired, 
as  in  loiue  calling  ihia  application  muat  be  of  great  utilitjr  in  hardeDing  their 

Id  1825  a  patent  vaa  taken  out  by  Menn.  White  and  Sowerhy  for  an  nir 
furnace  for  melting  iron,  for  the  uae  of  founden,  in  which  the  requiiite  degree 
of  beat  i(  obtained  without  the  neceitity  of  retorting  to  mechanical  aid,  but 
•imply  by  the  production  of  natural  cuirenla  of  air  through  lateral  opening*  or 

Oe*t  with  the  further  advantage  of  cauiiuK  a  body  of  flame  to  be  con- 
over  that  portion  of  the  metal  lying  in  a  Suid  itate  at  the  bottom  of  th« 
furnace,  by  which  it  i*  kept  from  aolidifying  prior  to  the  whole  content!  being 
diachaiged.  On  theie  prmdplea  the  pateateei  itate  that  the  fiiraacei  may  be 
made  aquaie,  round,  oval,  octagonal,  or  any  other  convenient  form,  with  paa- 
aages  for  the  admiMion  of  atmoipheric  air  in  varioui  parta  and  in  different 
directions,  accordine  m  they  DUiy  be  required  to  direct  the  beat.  The  annexed 
figure*  are  intended  to  illuitrate  one  convenient  mode  of  carrying  it  into  eibot. 


«  repreienU  the  body  of  the  liimace,  in  which  the  coke  and  metal  ia  depoaited ; 
i  and  t  are  fluea  leading  from  the  tame  into  the  vertical  chimney  d;  the  capacity 
or  depth  of  tbe  Suee  Is  regulated  by  dampen  e  t;  //ihowthe  lituation  of  two 
of  the  lateral  air  chipiben,  (of  which  there  may  be  any  numberj)  one  of  theae  ia 
ihown  M  openbg  into  the  outaide  of  the  atructure,  and  the  other  into  an  open 
archway  or  paaaage  between  the  chimney  and  the  body  of  the  furnace ;  a  man  hole, 
for  clearing  out  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  fiimace  whenever  required,  ii  lituated 
nt^.  To  aet  the  Airnace  to  work,  the  cover  A  i*  removed,  and  coke  or  other 
fuel  thrown  in,  which  may  be  lighted,  if  required,  at  either  of  theairpasiuei//; 
when  the  heat  bai  been  railed  to  the  proper  degree  for  the  fuiion  of  the  iron, 
the  metal  and  coke  are  thrown  in  alternately,  in  inch  quantitie*  and  proportion* 
a*  may  be  required  for  the  caating,  when  the  fiimace  is  again  to  be  cfoted  b^ 
the  cover  h.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal  i>  reduced  to  the  fluid  state,  it  u 
run  off  from  the  bed  by  means  of  a  tap  hole  in  tbe  lower  part.  By  the 
arrangement  of  the  furnace,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  body  of  name  i*  made 
to  operate  upwards  in  melting  the  metal,  and  another  takes  a  downward  course, 
paasing  over  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  preserving  that  portion  of  the  metal  which 
nas  been  already  melted,  and  lying  upon  it,  m  a  fluid  itate,  until  the  whole 
contents  of  the  furnace  are  melted. 

The  founding  of  iron  cannon  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  cast- 
ings;   the  pattern  ii  moulded  in  the  land,  and  the  melal  run  tulo  th*  mould 
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through  a  gutter.  Small  gum  are  moulded  on  tables,  one  half  of  the  mould 
being  formed  on  one  table,  and  its  counterpart  on  another ;  they  are  fitted 
together  by  pins,  and  screwed  up  by  nuts  and  bolts  to  keep  them  fiu-m  together 
whilst  the  hot  metal  is  run  in.  About  fifty  years  ago  cannons  were  cast  with  a 
hollow  cavity  for  the  bore,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  cleaned  out  by 
a  machine  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Guns  are  now  invariably  cast  solid,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  perfectly  sound  by  that  mode  of  casting,  being 
more  or  less  spongy  in  some  parts,  which  the  subsequent  turning  did  not  wholly 
remove.  For  the  method  of  boring  and  turning  great  guns,  see  the  article 
Cannon. 

The  manner  of  casting  bells  is  similar  to  that  of  statues,  except  that  bell-metal 
contains  about  one-fifth  of  tin  to  four-fifths  of  copper,  while  the  metal  of  atataes 
contains  no  tin.  The  dimensions  of  the  core  and  wax  in  modelling  a  bell,  if 
it  be  one  of  a  ring  of  several,  must  be  formed  on  a  kind  of  scale  or  diapason, 
which  will  give  the  height,  aperture,  and  thickness  of  the  shell  necessary  to  the 
several  tones  required.  Our  proportions  of  bells  consist  in  making  the  diameter 
fifteen  times  as  thick  as  the  brim,  and  its  length  twelve  times.  See  the  article 
Bell,  under  its  initial  letter. 

We  now  come  to  the  description  of  that  department  of  the  foundry  art  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  important  when  its  effects  in  ame- 
liorating our  condition  as  intellectual  beings  is  considered  :  we  allude  to  the 
art  of  founding  type.  This  invention  is  supposed  to  have  originated  at  Mentz, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  types  were  carved  out  of  wood. 
Some  time  afterwards  they  were  cut  of  metal,  and  one  Laurentiua  was  honoured 
as  the  inventor  of  this  improvement,  which,  however  trifling  it  may  appear  as 
an  advance  in  any  mechanic  art,  proved  to  be  of  vast  importance  m  its  result 
The  art  of  founding  or  casting  types  quickly  succeeded,  which  appears  to  have 
had  its  origin  also  in  Germanv,  as  we  find  they  were  first  introduced  into  Hol- 
land from  Strasbourg.  By  the  mercantile  activity  of  the  Dutch  at  this  period 
the  new  metal  type  was  rapidly  dispersed  into  all  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 
The  earliest  use  of  them  in  this  country  was  at  Oxford,  in  1468,  when  a  book 
was  printed  there  by  one  Bouchier.  In  1471  Caxton,  who  had  studied  the  art 
in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  established  several  printing  presses  in  this 
country.  The  art  of  reading,  which,  but  a  short  time  before,  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  was  soon  extended  to  the  other 
gradations  of  society;  and  the  ability  to  read  was  no  longer  considered  the 
highest  climax  and  finish  of  an  education,  but  was  made  the  first  step  to  it,  by 
the  introduction  of  printed  books  into  every  school  and  seminary.  As  the 
rudiments  of  education  became  improved,  books  became  rapidly  multiplied,  print- 
ing encouraged,  and  ever  since  a  progressive  improvement  has  been  graaually 
developing  itself.  Until  the  seventeenth  century  types  continued  to  be  cast  with 
very  few  improvements,  excepting  such  as  arose  from  alterations  in  the  form 
of  the  letters.  Caslon  set  up  a  foundry  in  1720,  and  succeeded  in  making 
several  improvements,  to  which  some  valuable  additions  were  added  by  Basker- 
ville,  of  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Fry  and  Son's  foundry  was  established  in  1764 
In  1770  Mr.  Jackson  cut  some  very  extraordinary  and  beautiful  types,  by  a 
mould  and  matrix,  which  were  previously  cast  in  sand.  Mr.  V.  I^'iggins,  in 
1792,  produced  some  beautiful  types  for  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  nebrew 
characters,  never  before  attempted  in  this  country.  In  1800  Messrs.  Caslon 
and  Catherwood  set  about  recutting  and  improving  the  whole  business ;  and 
the  superior  taste  and  elegance  displayed  in  their  manufacture  occasioned  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  other  type  founders,  particularly  Messrs.  Fry,  Figgins,  and 
Thome,  who  exerted  themselves  individually  so  as  not  to  be  surpassed  by  their 
competitors ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been  the  production  of  types  of  that  high 
degree  of  excellence,  which  marks  the  character  of  all  our  booKs  printed  since 
that  period.  The  preparation  of  the  moulds  and  matrices  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  the  letters  requires  the  utmost  precision  of  workmanship  ;  the  matrix 
itself  is  simply  a  piece  of  copper  or  brass,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
of  a  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  letter  to  be  cast.  In  this  piece 
of  metal  is  sunk  the  face  of  the  letter,  by  means  of  a  steel  letter-punch.  These 
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punches  being  made  with  every  mze  and  kind  of  letter,  are,  of  course,  very 
numerous ;  and  the  making  of  them,  requiring  the  utmost  nicety  of  execution, 
necessarily  forms  a  branch  of  tlie  t3^pe-founder's  business  of  considerable  im- 
portance. There  are  about  twenty  dioercnt  sizes  of  each  kind  of  type  in  general 
use,  all  of  which  are  cast  in  moulds  and  matrices,  besides  several  larger  sorts, 
which  are  cast  from  patterns  in  sand.  The  following  table  gives  the  designation 
of  the  twenty  sizes  alluded  to,  and  the  spaces  they  occupy  in  printing.  They 
are  sold  to  the  printer  by  the  pound,  at  prices  varying  from  two  to  thirteen 
shillings,  according  to  tlieir  size : — 


Line*  to  each  foot. 

Diamond  type    ....  204 

Pearl 178 

Nunpareil 143 

Miniun 128 

Brevier 112^ 

Bourgeois 102 

Long  Primer      ....  89 

Suiall  Pica 83 

Pica 71i 

English 64 


Lines  to  each  foot. 

Great  Primer 51 

Paragon 44| 

Double  Pica 4 1 1 

Two-line  Pica 35| 

Two-line  English.     ...  32 

Two-line  Great  Primer.  25| 

Two-line  Double  Pica    .     .  20i 

Canon 18 

Four-line  Pica 17t 

Five-line  Pica 141 


When  the  moulds  and  the  set  of  matrices  are  duly  prepared,  they  are  brought 
to  the  furnace,  and  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  caster.  The  furnace  is  built  of 
bricks  upright,  with  four  square  sides ;  the  stove  for  the  fuel  is  at  the  top,  with 
a  round  hole  made  through  it,  to  receive  the  pan  which  holds  the  metal.  In  a 
large  foundry  there  arc  several  of  these  kinds  of  furnaces.  The  caster  begins 
his  work  by  taking  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  puts  back  a 
spring,  which  keeps  the  matrix  close  up  to  the  face  of  the  mould,  and  then 
with  a  small  ladle  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  work,  he  dips  out  of  the  pan  over 
the  furnace  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  metal  to  fill  tne  mould,  and  at  the 
sanie  instant  that  he  turns  the  metal  from  out  of  the  ladle  into  the  mouth  of  it, 
he  throws  up  his  hand,  in  which  is  held  the  mould,  with  a  sudden  jerk  or  shake, 
and  by  this  movement  forces  the  melted  metal  down  into  the  face  of  the  matrix. 
In  this  operation  great  expertness  is  necessaiy.  After  the  letter  is  thus  cast,  he 
relieves  the  spring,  and  takes  the  face  of  the  type  from  the  matrix,  which  is 
done  by  pressing  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  against  the  top  of  the  matrix ; 
he  then  picks  out  the  type,  and  goes  on  with  the  casting.  Thus,  in  the  casting 
of  every  single  type,  there  are  several  distinct  operations  to  be  performed ;  yet, 
owing  to  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  apparatus  to  the  purpose,  an  ^xpert 
caster  can,  on  an  average,  cast  from  six  to  seven  thousand  letters  a  day.  Wnen 
the  workman  has  cast  as  many  types  of  the  same  letter  as  are  required,  he  ex- 
changes the  matrix  for  one  containmg  another  letter,  and  proceeds  aa  before. 
The  types,  after  being  cast,  are  received  by  the  "  break-off  boy,"  who  takes  off 
the  break  or  rim  of  the  letter  ; — this  operation  is  performed  with  so  much  expe- 
dition that  some  boys  will  break  off  from  5  to  6000  in  an  hour.  From  the 
break-off  bov  the  new  types  are  put  into  the  hands  of  a  '*  rubber,"  to  have  their 
rag  or  beard  removed,  wnich  is  effected  by  rubbing  them  over  a  stone.  A  great 
number  of  boys  are  employed  in  a  type  foundry  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
various  processes  of  the  manufacture,  —  such  as  "  kerners,"  "  setters  up," 
"  dressers,"  &c.,  their  operations  being  directed  to  the  perfecting  of  the  form 
and  finishing  of  the  type, — a  circumstantial  account  of  which  our  limited  space 
will  not  admit  of.  The  metal  of  the  type-founder  consists  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony fused  together,  the  proportions  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
type  to  be  cast.  The  smallest  sized  types  require  the  hardest  metal,  the  alloy 
for  which  is  25  of  the  regulus  of  antimony  to  75  of  lead,  in  100  parts ;  in  the 
larger  sizes  the  proportions  are  varied  accordingly,  down  to  15  parts  of 
antimony  to  85  of  lead.  The  usual  method  of  casting  the  larger  kind  of  types, 
is  by  cutting  the  letter  through  a  plate  of  brass,  and  afterwards  rivetine  to  it  a 
back  to  fonn  a  matrix ;    these   moulds  are  hung  up,  and  the  liquid  metal 
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■imply  poured  into  lh«m ;  the  7617  large  lelten  u«  out  m  open  sand,  in  tl 
luual  way  of  braat  cuting.  The  mould*  and  matiicee  of  tbe  type-fouDder  k 
extremely  valuable,  and  are  therefore  secured  every  night  in  ilrong  roomi 


lethod  of  tyiie-foimding,  which  we  have  now  briefly  descrihcd, 
only  aiioglc  letter  ii  cast  at  a  time,  and  tlie  operation  has  been  nearly  thew 


By  [he  c( 


for  upward!  of  seventy  yeanj  a  icheme  wai,  however,  act  on  foothy  »  Hr. 
White,  about  aeventeen  jeara  ago,  to  enable  the  founder  to  cart  a  great  nainber 
of  letten  at  one  time — thirty  or  more  ;  but  it  wai  not  cHiried  into  practice  hy 
any  of  the  tbunden.  About  the  aame  time  a  Monsieur  Didot,  aniited  by 
Hr.  Oonkin  the  engineer,  constructed  a  machine  for  a  similar  purjiose,  whi^ 
was  alw  intended  to  perform  all  the  operaliuna  uf  tiie  work  by  the  aisiitaucc  of 
■  boy  only. 

The  invention  which  we  have  now  to  describe  is  an  improvement  by  Monaieor 
Didot  upon  his  former  highly  ingenious  machine,  now  rendered  capable  of 
I  300 '  '■ 


cuting  300  types  at  o: 


repeat  the  operation  two  or  three  time*  id  a 


IS  taken  out  hy  Mr.  John  Louis  Poudrfe, 


minute.  A  patent  for  thii  country  was  tanen  out  ny  nir.  j<h-  "---  »  J'"™==- 
who  a  few  years  ago  established  a  typ^foundry  in  Little  Queen-street,  HolborD 
»her*  the  machinery  is  at  present  in  full  and  successfid  operation.  I  ho  great 
number  of  drawing*  which  accompany  the  specification  of  this  patent  obligea  u«  to 
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which  exhibits  the  maehine  entire,  as  at  Fig,  1.  Fig.  3  represents  one  side  of 
the  mould  separated  into  its  component  parts.  Fig,  2  is  a  section  of  the  several 
bars  composing  both  sides  of  the  moula.  Fig,  4  exhibits  a  plan  of  the  same, 
fitted  into  and  encompassed  by  a  frame  of  iron,  a  horizontal  and  perspective 
view  of  which  is  given  at  Fig.  1.  The  same  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in 
each  of  the  figures,  a  (Fig.  3)  is  a  steel  bar,  with  horizontal  grooves,  in  which 
are  formed  the  bodies  of  the  types ;  b  b  is  the  bar  which  holds  the  matrices  c  r, 
each  of  which  is  arranged  opposite  to  its  respective  groove  in  the  bar  a,  to  which 
it  is  screwed  fast ;  the  oar  d  is  then  screwed  down  to  the  bar  b,  which  holds  the 
matrices  c  c  firmly  in  their  places.  The  bar  e  is  next  laid  upon  the  bar  a,  which 
covers  the  grooves,  and  forms  the  upper  sides  of  the  square  recesses,  shown  also 
at  e  Cf  Fig.  4.  /  is  the  break-bar,  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the  bar  a  ;  a  series 
of  small  nicks  or  openings  are  made  in  this  bar,  through  which  the  fluid  metal 
passes  into  the  ^ooves  and  matrices,  where  the  body  and  letters  of  the  type 
are  cast;  the  giooves  are  closed  by  the  spaces  between  the  nicks  of  the 
break-bar  coming  against  them,  and  forming  the  feet  of  the  types.  The  bar 
g  is  laid  upon  the  break-bar  as  a  cover  to  it,  and  the  whole  six  bars  thus  com- 
bined form  one  side,  or  one  half,  of  a  pair  of  moulds,  shown  in  section,  /Xgr.  3. 
This  section  likewise  exhibits  the  form  of  the  apertures  through  which  the  fluid 
metal  has  to  pass  into  the  grooves  and  matrices ;  his  a.  receptacle  between  the 
moulds  for  the  fluid  metal,  previous  to  its  being  forced  into  them,  as  we 
shall  presently  describe.  In  preparing  the  moulds  for  casting,  the  several  bars 
composing  them  are  connected  together  as  before  mentioned,  and  laid  upon  a 
solid  metallic  bed  upon  the  table  ^  ^,  as  shown  at  Fig.  4  :  the  sides  of  the  iron 
frame  /  /,  which  turn  upon  joints,  are  then  brought  to  bear  sideways  against  the 
moulds ;  the  top  piece  m,  which  also  turns  upon  a  joint,  is  brought  down 
over  the  mould  bars,  which  it  firmly  secures  by  bringing  the  looped  part  of  the 
swinging  lever  tiy  shown  at  Fig.  1,  over  the  end  of  the  top  piece  m,  which  is 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  hand  lever  jp  forcing  the  tongue  o  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  swinging  lever,  when  the  latch  z  falls  and  makes  all  fast.  Thus 
prepared,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fluid  metal  is  poured  out  of  a  ladle  into 
the  receptacle  between  the  moulds ;  a  trigger  at  r  is  then  pulled,  when  a  string 
connected  to  it  draws  back  a  bolt  or  catch  s,  which  supports  the  lung  lever  t^ 
and  allows  it  to  fall  with  the  rammer  q  into  the  receptacle,  which  "  drives  with 
considerable  force  the  fluid  metal  from  thence  into  the  moulds  and  matrices." 
On  each  side  of  the  rammer  q  is  fixed  "a  guard  or  housing,  to  prevent  the 
liquid  metal  from  being  splashed  over  the  operator."  In  order  to  withdraw!/  the 
types  from  the  moulds,  the  workman  places  his  foot  upon  the  step  ti,  when  the 
compound  lever  v  acts  upon  the  pin  it,  under  the  leg  z,  and  forces  out  the 
rammer  from  between  the  moulds,  which  is  then  lifted  up  by  the  workman, 
until  it  has  passed  the  catch  s,  which  supports  it  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  mould  is  now  opened  by  throwing  up  the  hasp  x ;  the  swinging 
lever  n  then  releases  the  ena  of  the  top  piece,  and  allows  the  frame  to  be 
opened,  and  the  moidds  to  be  removed  to  a  table,  where  the  bars  which  compose 
it  are  placed  under  cramps,  and  separated  by  means  of  wrenches :  the  t3rpes  are 
then  removed,  and  undergo  the  operations  of  dressing,  &c.  as  mentioned  in  the 
early  part  of  our  subject 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  Printers,  a  set  of  types,  sorted  for  use,  that  includes 
running  letters,  large  and  small  capitals,  single  letters,  double  letters, 
points,  lines,  numerals,  &c. ;  as  a  fount  of  english,  pica,  bourgeois,  &c.  A 
common    fount  consists  of  100,000   characters.      See  Printing  and  Ttpe- 

FoUNDINO. 

FRACTION,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  is  a  part  or  parts  of  something 
considered  as  a  unit  or  integer.  Fractions  are  distinguished  into  vulgar  fractioui 
and  decimal  fractions.  Vulgar  fractions  consist  of  two  parts  or  quantities 
written  one  over  the  other,  thus  f , },  &c. ;  the  quantity  above  the  line  is  called 
the  numerator,  and  that  below  the  line  the  denominator.  Decimal  fractions 
are  written  with  a  dot  to  the  left  hand  of  the  series,  thus,  *1,  '02,  *003,  and  may 
be  considered,  and  are  read,  as  vulgar  fractions,  whose  denominator  is  alwavt 
1,  with  as  many  cyphers  annexed  as  there  are  figures  in  the  decimal,  and  the 
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decimal  will  tlieu  be  tlie  numerator;    tlius,  *1,  02.  '003,  ate  to  be  rtad  is 

FRANKINCENSE,  or  Olibanum,  is  a  giim  resin,  the  product  of  the  Jumpus 
lycia  of  Linnaeus,  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  usually  in  drop<: 
or  tears.  The  best  sort  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  solid,  hard,  and  brittle. 
When  chewed  it  impresses  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste ;  laid  on  burning  coals 
it  yields  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  for  this  reason  much  used  by  the  Catholics, 
the  Jews,  and  various  idolatrous  nations,  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  the 
powerful  perfume  having  a  tendencv  to  prevent  the  communication  of  infection 
amongst  a  dirty  people,  and  of  moderatmg  the  disgust  created  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  victims  of  the  sacrifices. 

FREEZING.     See  Congelation,  Frost,  and  Chemistry. 

FRICTION,  in  Mechanics,  the  rubbing  of  the  parts  of  engines  or  machines 
against  each  other,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of  their  efiect  is  destroyed.  A 
body  upon  a  horizontal  plane  should  be  capable  of  being  moved  by  the  smallest 
application  of  force ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  principal  causes  which 
render  a  greater  or  less  application  of  force  necessary  are,  first,  the  roughness 
of  the  contiguous  surfaces ;  secondly,  the  irregularity  of  figure,  which  ari<e!i 
either  from  imperfect  workmanship  or  the  penetration  of  one  body  by  another; 
thirdly,  an  adhesion  or  attraction,  which  is  more  or  less  powerful  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  bodies  in  question  ;  and  fourthly,  the  interposition  of  extra- 
neous bodies,  as  dust,  moisture,  &c.  Innumerable  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  amount  of  friction  or  obstruction  which  is  produced  in  parti- 
cular circumstances ;  but  the  results  of  apparently  similar  experiments  which 
have  been  made  by  different  experimenters  do  not  agree,  nor  is  it  likely  they 
should,  since  the  least  difference  of  smoothness  or  polish,  or  of  hardnes.s,  or, 
in  short,  of  any  of  the  concurring  circumstances,  produces  a  different  result; 
hence  no  certain  and  determinate  rules  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  of 
friction.  Mr.  Vince,  who  has  done  much  on  this  subject,  infers,  first,  that 
friction  is  a  uniformly  retarding  force  in  hard  bodies,  not  subject  to  alteration 
by  the  velocity  except  when  the  body  is  covered  with  cloth,  woollen,  &c,  and 
in  this  case  the  friction  increases  slightly  with  the  velocity ;  secondly,  friction 
increases  in  a  rather  less  ratio  than  the  weight  of  bodies ;  the  rate  of  increase, 
however,  is  various  in  different  bodies,  nor  is  it  sufficiently  determined  for 
any  one  body  what  proportion  the  increase  of  friction  bears  to  the  increase  of 
weight.  The  smallest  surface,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  haa  the  least 
friction,  the  weight  being  the  same ;  but  the  ratio  of  friction  to  the  aurface  is 
not  yet  accurately  known.  The  friction  of  mechanical  engines  not  only 
diminishes  the  effect,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  occasions  a  loss  of  power, 
but  is  attended  with  the  corrosion  and  wear  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
machine,  besides  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  even  actual  fire ; 
it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  in  mechanics  to  contrive  means  capable  of 
diminishing,  if  not  quite  removing,  the  effect  of  friction. 

The  metnods  of  obtaining  the  important  object  of  diminishing  friction  are  of 
two  sorts,  viz.  either  by  the  interposition  of  unctuous  or  oily  substances  between 
the  contiguous  moving  parts,  or  by  particular  mechanical  arrangements. 
Olive  oil  is  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  substance  that  can  be  used  in  delicate 
work,  as  clocks  and  watches,  when  metal  works  against  metal ;  but  in  large 
works  the  oil  is  liable  to  drain  off*  unless  some  method  be  adopted  to  confine  it 
The  best  contrivance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  for  preventing  the  waste 
of  oil,  and  for  keeping  gudgeons  or  axes  properly  supplied  with  it,  is  Barton's 
Patent  Lubricator,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
with  the  manner  of  applying  it  to  the  shafU  of  mill  work,  a  shows  a  section 
of  a  metallic  vessel  filled  with  oil,  and  closed  by  a  lid  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  dust  or  other  adventitious  matter ;  6  is  a  small  tube  rising  to  nearly  the  top 
of  the  vessel,  and  with  the  lower  part  extending  an  inch  or  two  below  it»  and 
inserted  into  an  aperture  made  through  the  plummer  block,  directly  over  the 
shaft  c,  shown  also  in  section  ;  through  this  tube  a  few  tlireads  of  woollen  Tarn 
are  drawn,  which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  conduct  the  ou  by 
capillary  attractioni  as  a  syphon,  in  minute  but  regular  quantities  to  the  shafi 


or  gudgeon ;  the  whole  of  the  oil  is  ihe  vetnti  m  thui  carried  over,  entirely  fVt« 
framdiutarotherimpuritieB,  andia  tlieprcGt»eqaantity_  required,  which  is  euilj 
regulated  b]r  the  number  of  threada.     It  muit  be  obTioui  that  tbe  economy  of 


this  contrivance  U 

run  witli  leu  friction,  laal  longer,  and  require  lera  power. 

cut  was   executed,   Mr.  fortna  hu  greatly  improved  theie  lubricators,  and 

materially  extended  tbeir  utility.     From  some  eiperimenti  which  have  beini 

made,  it  appears  that  when  the  stmin  ii  very  great  the  iolid  unguents  appear 

to  be  more  eSectuid  in  diminithing  friction  than  oils,  and  in  this  case  tallow 

or  swine's  grease  ir  generally  employed.    The  celebrated  "Anti-Attrition  Com- 

poaition"  is  simply  a  mixture  of  hog's  lard  and  plumbago,  in  the  propoitioD 

of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.      In  [au— ■'■'""  -i—  •i— 


e  of  the  latter.      In  launching  ships 
"  ways''  are  smeared  with   soft  soap.     The  mechanical  contrivances  for 


the 


if  such  bodiei  u 


diminutiiHi  of  friction  consist  either  in  avoiding  the  contact  ol 
produce  much  friction,  or  by  substituting  a  rollmg  for  a  lUdmg  motion,  as  lar 
as  it  may  be  practicable.  As  an  instance  of  the  first  method  we  may  notice 
that  in  mill  work,  the  wooden  axes  of  large  wheels  terminate  in  iron  gudgeons, 
turoing  generally  in  brass  bearings,  which  produces  leu  IHction  &aa  wood 
upon  wood ;  and  as  the  iron  gudgeon  can  be  made  of  smaller  diameter  than 
wooden  onei  of  the  tame  itrength,  tlie  friction  is  also  diminished  &om  that 
cause  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  The  conversion  of  a  sliding  motion  into  • 
rtdling  motion  is  effected  hy  interposing  cylindrical  bodies  between  the  movtOK 
parts  of  machines,  which,  according  to  tlieir  size  and  arrangement,  are  denomi- 
nated roller*,  wheels,  and  (although  improperly)  friction  rollers.  In  order  to 
imderstand  the  nature  of  rollers,  and  the  advantage*  attending  their  use,  it 
must  be  considered  that  when  one  body  is  dragged  over  the  surface  of  another, 
the  inequalitiei  of  the  surfaces  of  both  bodies  meet  and  oppose  each  other, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  friction  or  obstruction ;  but  when  one  body, 
such  as  a  cask,  a  cylinder,  or  a  ball,  is  rolled  upon  another  body,  the  (urface 
of  the  roller  does  not  rub  upon  the  Utter,  but  its  parts  are  succeuively 
applied  to  or  laid  upon  it,  and  are  afterwards  lifted  up  from  it;  ther«(bn, 
in  rolling,  the  princiiw  cauae  of  friction  b  avi»dcd,  and  other  advantages  also 
4  c 
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obtained :  thus,  in  mounting  a  carriage  upon  wheels,  instead  of  placing  it 
upon  skids  or  a  sledge,  the  only  friction  arising  from  the  sliding  of  one  part 
over  another  is  that  which  takes  place  between  the  axle  and  the  box  in  which 
it  works.  The  diminution  of  friction  from  this  cause  will  be  in  the  proportion 
of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  axle,  and  it  is  further  diminished 
by  the  friction  being  that  of  metal  sliding  upon  metal,  which  offers  much  less 
resistance  than  the  best  made  road  could  be  brought  to  do,  and  also  that  the 
friction  may  be  further  reduced  by  means  of  lubricating  substances.  When  the 
sliding  motion  in  machinery  is  not  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  but  arises  from  the 
revolution  of  axes  in  their  bearings,  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
rolling  motion  by  supporting  the  axes  upon  the  peripheries  of  four  wheels  instead 
of  the  usual  fixed  bearings  ;  an  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  elegant  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Atwood  for  illustrating  the  laws  by  which  the  descent  of  falling 
bodies  is  regulated.  But  although  friction  detracts  from  the  effect  of  machines, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  an  object  to  reduce  it  to  the  utmost,  yet  the  action 
of  some  parts  of  machinery  depends  upon  friction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brake 
of  a  crane  or  the  drag  of  a  coach.  For  light  machinery,  also,  wheels  are  some- 
times made  to  turn  by  contact,  by  simply  covering  their  periphery  with  buff 
leather,  the  resistance  of  the  work  not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

FRIT.  The  matter  or  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  made,  after  they  have 
been  calcined  in  a  furnace.  These  ingredients  are  chiefly  soda  and  flint,  or 
silicious  sand. 

PRIZING  OF  CLOTH.  A  term  applied  to  the  forming  the  nap  of 
woollen  cloth  into  a  number  of  little  hard  burs  or  prominences  covering  almost 
the  whole  of  the  ground.  It  is  commonly  performed  by  a  machine  or  mill 
worked  by  water  or  horses ;  the  structure  is  as  follows : — The  principal  parts 
are  the  frizer,  the  frizing  table,  and  the  drawer  or  beam ;  the  two  first  are 
two  equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  ten  feet  long  and  fifUen  inches  broad, 
differing  only  in  this,  that  the  frizing  table  is  covered  with  a  coarse  kind  of 
woollen  stuff,  with  a  rough  sturdy  nap,  and  the  frizer  is  incrustated  with  a  kind 
of  cement,  composed  of  glue,  gum  arabic,  and  a  yellow  sand,  with  a  little  aqua 
▼its,  or  urine.  The  beam  or  drawer,  thus  called  because  it  draws  the  stuff 
from  between  the  frizing  table  and  the  frizer,  is  a  wooden  table,  beset  all  over 
with  little,  fine,  short  points  or  ends  of  wire,  like  those  of  cards  used  in  carding 
of  wool.  The  cloth,  being  stretched  along  the  frizing  table  with  that  side  upper- 
most which  is  to  be  frized,  is  drawn  slowly  over  the  table  by  the  beam  or  drawer, 
whilst  the  frizer,  which  is  suspended  at  such  a  distance  from  the  table  as  merely 
to  allow  the  cloth  to  pass  between  the  two  surfaces,  and  which  has  a  very  slow 
semicircular  motion,  meeting  the  long  hairs  or  naps  of  the  cloth,  twists  or  rolls 
them  into  little  nobs  or  burs ;  the  workman  supplying  and  stretching  the  cloth 
at  one  end  of  the  table  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn  forward  by  the  drawer  at  the 
other  end. 

FROST.  Such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  causes  the  congelation  or 
freezing  of  water  or  other  fluids  into  ice.  In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
world  even  solid  bodies  are  affected  by  frost,  though  this  is  only  or  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  they  contain,  which  being  frozen  into  ice,  and  so 
expanding,  as  water  is  known  to  do  when  frozen,  it  bursts  and  rends  any  thing 
in  which  it  is  contained,  as  plants,  trees,  stones,  and  large  rocks.  Many  fluids 
expand  by  frost,  as  water,  which  expands  about  one  tenth  part,  for  which  reason 
ice  floats  in  water ;  but  others  again  contract,  as  quicksilver,  and  thence  frosen 
quicksilver  sinks  in  the  fluid  metal. 

FRUSTRUM,  in  Geometry,  is  the  part  of  a  solid  next  the  base  lef^  by 
cutting  off  the  top  or  segment  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  as  the  fiustnmi 
of  a  cone,  a  pjrramid,  a  conoid,  or  of  a  sphere,  which  is  any  part  comprehended 
between  two  parallel  circular  sections ;  and  the  middle  frustrum  of  a  sphere  is 
that,  whose  ends  are  equal  circles. 

FUEL.  Those  substances  which  receive  and  retain  fire  until  they  are  wholly 
or  partially  consumed.  Dr.  Black  divided  fuel  into  five  classes.  The  first  com- 
prenends  the  fluid  inflammable  bodies;   the  second,  peat  or  turf;  the  third, 
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charcoal  of  wood ;  the  fourth,  pit  coal  charred ;  and  tlie  fifth,  wood  <vpit  coal 
ill  a  crude  state,  and  capable  of  yielding  a  copious  and  bright  flame.   Tne  fluid 
inflammables  are  consiaered  as  distinct  from  the  solid  on  this  account — that 
they  are  capable  of  burning  upon  a  vrick,  and  become  in  this  way  the  most 
manageable  sources  of  heat,  though,  on  account  of  their  price,  th^y  are  never 
employed  for  producing  it  in  great  quantities,  and  are  only  used  when  a  gentle 
or  small  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient    The  species  which  belong  to  this  class 
are  alcohol  and  the  different  oils.    The  first  of  these,  alcohol,  when  pure  and 
free  of  water,  is  as  convenient  and  manageable  a  fuel  for  producing  moderate 
heats  as  can  be  desired ;  its  flame  is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  kind  of 
soot;  it  can  easily  be  made  to  bum  slower  or  faster,  and  to  produce  less  or  more 
heat,  by  changing  the  size  or  number  of  wicks  upon  which  it  burns ; — for 
as  long  as  these  are  fed  with  spirit  in  a  proper  manner,  they  continue  to  yield 
flame  of  precisely  the  same  strength.     The  cotton,  or  other  materials  of  which 
the  wick  is  composed,  is  not  scorched  or  consumed  in  the  least,  because  the 
spirit  with  whicn  it  is  constantly  soaked  is  incapable  of  becoming  hotter  than 
1740  Fahr. ;  it  is  only  the  vapour  which  arises  from  it  that  is  hotter,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  parts  most  remote  from  the  wick,  and  where  only  the  combustion  ia 
going  on,  in  consequence  of  communication  and  contact  with  the  air.     At  the 
same  time,  as  the  alcohol  is  totally  volatile  it  does  not  leave  anv  fixed  matter, 
which,  by  beins  accumulated  on  the  wick,  might  render  it  foul  and  fiU  up  its 
pores ;  the  wick,  therefore,  continues  to  imbibe  the  spirit  as  freely,  after  some 
time,  as  it  did  at  the  first     These  are  the  qualities  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel :  but 
these  qualities  belong  only  to  a  spirit  that  is  very  pure.     If  it  be  weak,  and 
contain  water,  the  water  does  not  evaporate  so  fast  from  the  wick  as  the  more 
spirituous  part,  and  the  wick  becomes,  after  some  time,  so  much  soaked  with 
water  that  it  does  not  imbibe  the  spirit  properly  :    the  flame  becomes  much 
weaker,  or  is  altogether  extinguished!     When  alcohol  is  used  as  a  fuel,  there- 
fore, it  ought  to  be  made  as  strong  or  as  free  from  water  as  possible.     Oils, 
though  capable  of  burning  in  a  similar  manner  to  alcohol,  are  not  so  conve- 
nient in  many  respects  ;  the  soot  which  they  emit  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  exposed  to  it,  and  checks  the  transmission  of  heat.     By  employing 
numerous  very  small  wicks,  or  the  argand  burners,  we  may  chiefly  prevent  the 
formation  and  deposit  of  soot ;  but  the  wicks  become  scorched  or  charred,  and 
are  soon  rendered  incapable  of  absorbing  the  oil  so  fast  as  before.     Attempts 
have  been  made  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  making  wicks  of  incombustible 
matter,  as  asbestos  or  wire ;  nevertheless,  as  the  oil  does  not  totally  evaporate, 
a  small  quantity  of  gross  carbonaceous  matter  fixes  itself  to  the  wicks  which, 
by  degrees,  absorb  less  and  less  of  the  fluid,  until  they  become  quite  useless. 

The  second  class  of  fiiel  mentioned,  peat  or  turf,  is  so  spongy,  that,  compared 
with  the  more  solid  fuels,  it  is  unfit  to  be  employed  for  producing  strong  heats. 
It  is  too  bulky  for  this ;  we  cannot  put  into  a  furnace  at  a  time  a  quantity 
that  corresponds  with  the  quick  consumption  that  must  necessarily  go  on  when 
the  heat  is  violent.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  among 
different  kinds  of  peat,  but  this  is  the  general  character  of  it ;  however,  when 
we  desire  to  produce  and  keep  up  by  means  of  cheap  fuel  an  extremely  mild 
uniform  heat,  we  can  hardly  use  any  thing  better  than  peat;  but  it  is  best  to  have 
it  previously  charred  or  burnt  to  a  black  coal.  When  prepared  in  this  manner 
it  is  capable  of  being  made  to  bum  more  slowly  and  gently,  or  will  bear,  without 
beine  extinguished  altogether,  a  greater  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  air  with 
which  it  is  supplied  than  any  other  of  the  solid  fuels.  According  to  Clement 
and  Desormes  peat  affords  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  heat  that  is  given  out  by 
an  equal  weight  of  charcoal.  Mr.  Tredgold  states,  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  varies  from  44  to  70  pounds,  and  that  the  dense  varieties  imbrd  about  40 
per  cent,  of  charcoal ;  the  other  varieties  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  density. 

The  third  class  mentioned,  the  charcoal  of  wood,  is  capable  of  affording  an 
intense  heat.  Mr.  Dalton,  by  heating  water,  obtained  a  result  equivalent  to 
molting  40  lbs.  of  ice  with  1  lb.  of  charcoal.  Dr.  Crawford's  experiments  give 
Cy  lbs.  of  ice  molted  by  1  lb.  of  charcoal.  Lavoisier,  Clement,  and  Desormes, 
about  95  lbs. ;  and  Ilassenfratz,  92  lbs.     Mr.  Tredgold  considers  47  lbs.  of  ice' 
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melted  to  be  the  real  average  effect  of  1  lb.  of  charcoal :  9  cubic  foot  wei| 
about  15  lbs. 

The  fourth  mentioned  class  of  fuel,  pit  coal  charred  or  ecke,  possessei 
timilar  properties  to  wood  charcoal,  although  it  is  a  much  stronger  fbel, — that 
is,  it  contains  the  combustible  matter  in  a  more  condensed  form  ;  it  ii,  there- 
fore, consumed  much  more  slowly,  and  is  better  adapted  for  long-continued 
intense  heats.  It  has,  however,  a  defect,  from  which  wood  charcou  is  free ;  it 
leaves  dense  ashes  in  the  grate,  which  in  time  collect  in  such  quantity  as  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  air;  and  when  the  heat  is  intense,  these  ashes 
vitrify  into  a  tenacious  substance,  which  clogs  the  iiimace.  It  is  preferable  to 
wood  coal  for  melting  metals,  as  affording  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  before  it 
is  consumed,  and  at  a  less  expense. 

The  fifth  class  of  fuel,  according  to  Dr.  Black,  is  wood  and  crude  coal ;  these 
differ  from  their  charcoals  in  affording  copious  and  brieht  flames  when  plenty 
of  air  is  admitted  to  them.  If  but  little  air  be  admitted  sooty  vapours  are 
given  out  without  flame,  and  with  greatly  diminished  heat  Wood  and  candle 
coal  do,  however,  differ  from  each  other  so  much,  as  respects  their  usefiil  pro- 
perties in  manufacturing  operations,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  here  to  drop  the 
generalization  of  Dr.  Black,  and  consider  wood  and  coal,  and  the  varieties  of 
each,  separately.     First,  as  respects — 

Wood  :  its  effect  in  producing  heat  depends  greatlv  on  its  state  of  dryness. 
Several  experiments  made  by  Count  Rumford  snow  the  effect  of  dry  wood  to 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  unseasoned ;  the  latter  containing  about  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  water.  Tlie  kind  of  wood  is  also  a  cause  of  some  diflTerence ; 
lime-tree  wood  was  found,  by  Count  Rumford,  to  give  out  most  heat  in  burn- 
ing. With  lib.  of  dry  pine-wood,  the  Count  caused  20.10  lbs.  of  ice-cold 
water  to  boil.  The  same  weight  of  dry  beech  made  only  14.33  lbs.  of  ice-cold 
water  to  boil.  A  cubic  foot  of  dry  beech  weighs  about  49  lbs.  By  the  experi- 
ments of  Fossombroni,  wood  was  found  capable,  by  its  combustion,  to  evapo- 
rate twice  its  weight  of  water,  or  to  prepare  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  salt 
Rumford  made  the  effect  about  one-third  more  than  Fossombroni,  owing,  pos- 
sibly, to  superior  management  in  the  former.  By  an  experiment  made  at  the 
Opera  House,  in  Paris,  160  lbs.  of  wood  were  found  to  be  equal  in  effect  to 
58  lbs.  of  coke. 

As  respects  coal,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  several 
varieties.  The  caking  or  binding  coal  with  which  London  is  supplied  from  the 
great  coal  fields  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  under  the  general  name  of 
Newcastle  coal,  is  much  esteemed,  from  its  affording  a  great  heat,  and  burning 
with  a  lively  flame ;  but  those  of  Wall's  End  are  regarded  as  superior  to  the 
latter  for  domestic  use,  as  they  burn  with  a  whiter  and  more  brilliant  flame,  and 
do  not  cake  so  hard  in  the  grate.  The  Tanfield  Moor  coals  are  preferred  for 
forges  and  furnaces,  as  they  bum  slowly,  and  afford  a  strong  and  long  continued 
heat.  From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Watt,  it  appears  that  a  bushel  of  New- 
castle coal,  which  weighs  about  84  lbs.  is  competent  to  convert  from  8  to  12 
cubic  feet  of  water  into  steam,  from  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  that  a  bushel  of  Swansea  coal  will  produce  the  same  effect.  Dr.  Black 
states,  7.91  lbs.  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals  will  convert  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
into  steam  capable  of  supporting  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
this  statement  appears  perfectly  to  accord  with  the  more  extended  experiments 
of  Watt  Smeaton  makes  it  require  1 1 .4  lbs.  of  coal  to  produce  the  same 
result  in  iteam ;  but  Smeaton  has  omitted  to  state  the  kind  of  coal.  If  he 
employed  the  Staffordshire  coal,  there  is  no  discrepancy,  as  will  appear  from 
the  table  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  experiments  and  calculations,  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently insert  in  this  article.  Mr.  Tredgold  found,  that  after  the  brickwork,  8te, 
of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  was  warmed,  a  little  less  than  1  lb.  of  Wall's  End 
coals  would  make  a  cubic  foot  of  water  boil,  from  the  mean  temperature  of 
52o.  To  produce  the  same  effect  with  inferior  coals  a  stronger  draft  and  more 
time  and  attention  are  necessary.  Splint  coal,  or  hard  coal,  called  by  Kirwan 
slaty  cannel  coal,  is  regarded  as  equally  valuable  for  many  purposes  as  the 
Newcastle  caking  coal.     It  does  not  produce  so  much  flame  nor  so  muc^ 
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smoke ;  it  does  not  kindle  lo  quickly,  nor  does  it  agglutinate,  like  caking  coaL 
A  large  body  of  splint  coal  makes  a  strong  and  lasting  fire.  Cherry  coal,  or 
soft  coal,  readily  catches  fire,  and  bums  with  a  clear  yellow  flame,  giTine  out 
much  heat,  and  the  flame  continues  till  nearly  the  whole  coal  b  consumed.  It 
bums  away  more  rapidly  than  either  caking  or  splint  coal,  and  leaves  a  white 
ash  ;  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  caking  coal  by  its  not  melting  or  becoming 
soft  when  heated ;  it  makes  a  more  agreeable  fire,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
stirred.  It  requires  care  and  management  in  an  open  grate,  even  to  bum  the 
small  fragments  which  are  made  in  oreaking  up^  the  pieces  to  a  fit  size  for  the 
fire :  hence  the  small  coals  are  often  mixed  with  clay,  and  made  into  balls. 
When  these  balls  are  dry,  Mr.  Gray  says,  they  make  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  fuel  for  an  open  fire,  producing  a  very  durable  heat.  Mr.  Watt  calculated 
that  112  lbs.  of  tnese  coals  produced  the  same  effect  in  raising  steam  as  84  lbs. 
of  the  Newcastle  coal. 

The  following  table,  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  shows  the  comparative  and  real  eflect 
of  the  principal  varieties  of  solid  fuel  in  converting  water  into  steam. 


Kind  of  (uv\. 

Fraction  of  a  pound  that 
will  heat  one  cubic  foot 
of  water  one   degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale. 

Ponnds  of  fael  that 

will   convert   one 

cubic  ftwt  of  water 

into  steam. 

Newcastle,  or  caking  coal 

Splint  coal 

Staflhrdshire  cherry  coal  . 
Wood  (dry  pine)     .     .     . 

„      (dry  beech)        .     . 

„  (dry  oak)  .  .  . 
Peat  of  good  quality    .     . 

Charcoal 

Coke 

Charred  peat      .... 

0.0075 
0.0075 
0.0100 
0.0172 
0.0242 
0.0265 
0.0475 
0.0095 
0.0069 
0.0205 

8.40 
8.40 
11.20 
19.25 
27.00 
30.00 
53.60 
10.60 
7.70 
23.00 

Mr.  S.  F.  Gray  is  of  opinion  that  fire-balls,  of  the  size  of  goose  eggs,  composed 
of  coal  and  charcoal  in  powder,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  wet  clay,  and 
well  dried,  would  make  a  much  more  cleanly  and  in  all  respects  a  pleasanter  fire, 
than  can  be  made  with  crude  coals,  and  not  more  expensive.  He  states,  that  in 
Flanders  and  Germany  the  practice  of  making  equal  weights  of  clay  and  coals 
together,  and  forming  them  into  cakes,  is  common,  and  that  the  labour  of  the 
preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  fuel,  the  coals  thus  mixed 
burning  much  longer,  and  giving  more  heat,  than  when  they  are  burnt  in  their 
crude  state ;  that  although  clay  is  an  incombustible  body,  the  fact  is  certain 
that  coals  so  mixed  afford  more  heat  For  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  fire  speedily, 
Mr.  Gray  recommends  the  formation  of  "  kindling  balls, '  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  coal,  charcoal,  and  clay,  the  two  former  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  well 
mixed  and  kneaded  with  clay  moistened  with  water,  and  then  formed  into 
balls  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  and  thoroughly  dried,  which,  he  says,  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  instead  of  wood.  These  kindling  balls,  he  further  observes, 
may  be  made  so  inflammable  as  to  take  fire  in  an  instant,  and  with  the  smallest 
spark,  by  dipping  them  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  then  dr^'ing  them  again ;  if 
made  of  pure  charcoal  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitre,  they  would  be  still  more 
inflammable.  In  situations  where  coals  are  scarce  or  dear  we  think  that  the 
mixtures  recommended  by  Mr.  Gray  might  be  found  convenient  and  economical; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average  price  of  coals  in  England  is  not  more 
than  a  shilling  for  a  hundred  weight,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  same  weight  of  fire-balls,  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  could  be  manufactured 
for  the  sum  mentioned.  It  would  appear,  from  Nfr.  Gray's  remarks,  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  several  patents  had  previously  been  taken  out  for  the  very 
obj  ects  mentioned  by  that  gentleman ;  and  although  the  advantages  of  them 
may  not  be  very  apparent  in  most  situations,  there  are  doubtless  many  localities 
where  it  may  be  otherwise ;  for  the  latter  reason  we  shall,  therefore,  insert  a 
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brief  notice  of  some  of  them.     Mr.  Sunderland's  patent  dated  1825,  is  for  a 
fuel,  in  wiiich  gas-tar,  clay,  and  refuse  woody  matter,  are  combined  in  various 
proportions,  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammability  required.     One  part  of 
gas-tar,  one  of  clay,  and  two  parts  of  any  convenient  woody  matter,  such  as 
saw-dust,  tanners'  spent  bark,  dyers'  refuse  wood,  or  peat,  bum  extremely  well. 
If  equal  parts  of  the  tar,  clay,  and  saw-dust  be  employed,  they  make  a  com- 
position which  burns  vividly  and  with  a  brilliant  flame.      The  materials  are,  of 
course,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed,  made  up  into  lumps,  and  dried  either  artificially 
or  in  the  open  air,  preparatory  to  their  being  used  as  fuel.     Messrs.  Christie 
and  Harper's  patent,  dated  1824,  was  for  various  mixtures  of  culm  and  stone 
coal  (or  anthracite)  with  bituminous  or  caking  coal,  depending  u])on  the  nature 
of  the  heat  reauired ;  for  the  boiler  furnaces  of  steam  en^nes,  where  the  ban 
are  half  an  inch  apart,  the  patentees  state  that  one-fourtn  of  the  bituminous 
coal  answers  well  for  invigorating  tlie  other  three-fourths.      In  1800  Mr.  Peter 
Devey  had  a  patent  for  an  improved  artificial  fuel,  and  the  same  gentleman,  in 
1821,  had  another  patent  for  mel  balls,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  speciflcations  of  their  patents  in  the  Inrolment  offices  in  Chancery. 
FULCRUM,  in  Mechanics,  the  prop  or  support  upon  which  a  lever  turns. 
FULLER'S  EARTH.     A  soil,  greyish  brown,  dense  marl.     When  dry  it  is 
of  a  greyish  ash-coloured  brown,  in  all  degrees,  from  very  pale  to  almost  black, 
and  it  has  generally  something  of  a  greenish  cast ;  it  is  of  a  compact  texture, 
smooth  to  the  touch,  and  does  not  stain  the  fingers.     Thrown  into  water  it 
makes  no  ebullition  or  hissing,  but  swells  gradually  in  bulk,  and  falls  into  a  fine 
soft  powder.  Fuller's  earth  is  of  great  use  in  scouring  cloths,  stuflTs,  &^c,  imbibing 
all  tne  grease  and  oil  used  in  preparing  and  manufacturing  the  wool ;  but  owing 
to  the  almost  general  use  of  soap  for  these  purposes,  it  is  not  now  in  such 
request  in  this  country  as  formerly.     In  England  it  is  found  chiefly  in  Hamp- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  and  Surrey ;  it  consists  of— 

Silex 51.8 

Aluniine 25.0 

Lime 3.3 

Magnesia 0.7 

Oxide  of  Iron • 3.7 

Water       15.5 


100. 


FULLING.  A  process  by  which  wooUen  cloths  arc  divested  of  the  oil  they 
imbibe  by  the  operation  of  carding,  and  the  texture  at  the  same  time  renderea 
much  closer,  firmer,  and  stronger.  This  process,  also  called  milling,  is  per- 
formed by  a  mill,  thence  called  a  fulling  mill,  the  machinery  of  which  consists 
of  a  number  of  wooden  stampers  or  beetles,  working  in  a  large  trough  by 
means  of  cams  or  wipers  on  the  shaft  of  a  water  wheel.  The  cloths  are  laid 
in  the  trough,  and  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  in  which  is  put  a  portion  of  fuller's 
earth  or  soap,  being  poured  upon  it,  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  stampers, 
the  repeated  blows  of  which  cause  the  fibres  to  felt  and  combine  more  closely 
together.  After  a  time  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  grease  and  filth  wrung  tberefirom, 
and  again  returned  to  the  fulling  mill,  from  which  it  is  occasionally  taken  to  be 
stretched,  and  to  undo  the  plaits  it  has  acquired  in  the  trough.  When  it  is 
sufiiiciently  milled  and  brouglit  to  the  quality  and  thickness  desired,  it  is  scoured 
in  the  trough  in  clear  water  until  perfectly  clean,  after  which  it  is  hung  upon 
tenter-hooks  to  dry. 

FULMINATING  POWDERS.  A  variety  of  chemical  combinations, 
which  explode,  by  the  application  of  certain  degrees  of  heat,  with  instantaneous 
combustion  and  prodigious  noise.     See  Detonating  Powders. 

FUMIGATION.  A  process  for  destroying  contagious  miasmata  or  effluvia, 
by  the  fumes  of  various  substances.  The  most  efficacious  substance  for  this 
purpose  is  chlorine,  which  may  be  readily  applied  in  the  state  of  gas  by  placing 
m  the  apartment  to  be  fumigated  an  earthen  pan,  containing  sea  salt  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  pouring  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  upon  the  luixtiu^ ;  but  a 
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solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  generally  preferred.  Next  to  chlorine  in  efficiency 
is  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid ;  and,  lastly,  of  muriatic  ncid ;  hut  the  fumes  of 
heated  vinegar,  burning  sulphur,  or  exploded  gunpowder,  deserve  little  confidence. 

FUNNEL.  A  conical  or  bell-mouthed  mstrument  with  a  narrow  tube,  for 
facilitating  the  transferring  of  liquids  or  small  substances  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  Any  pipe  or  passage  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  in  particular 
the  small  shaft  or  tube  of  a  flue. 

FUR,  in  Commerce,  signifies  the  skins  of  several  species  of  animals,  dressed 
in  alum,  with  the  hair  on,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  dress.  The  kinds  mostly 
made  use  of  are  those  of  the  ermine,  sable,  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  &c.  The  fur, 
properly  so  called,  of  various  amphibious  animals,  as  the  seal  and  beaver,  is 
protected  by  a  coating  of  long  coarse  hair ;  this  hair  requires  to  be  removed 
prior  to  the  short  fur  being  sheared  off  for  the  purpose  of  covering  hats.  This 
IS  generally  effected  by  hand,  for  which  purpose  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed ;  but  a  patent  has  recentlv  been  oDtamed  by  Mr.  A.  Bell  for  a  machine 
for  peiforming  the  operation,  tne  mechanical  arrangements  of  which  appear 
to  be  simple  and  effective.  The  skin  passes  round  a  projecting;  bed,  and  is 
advanced  by  machinery  arranged  for  that  purpose,  the  tension  of  the  skin  being 
duly  maintained  bv  weights.  In  front  of  the  proiecting  bed  are  two  cylinders 
of  greater  length  than  the  width  of  the  skins,  and  tour  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Over  the  circumference  of  each  of  these  cylinders,  but  in  contrary  directions, 
is  wound,  in  a  spiral  line,  a  projecting  rib;  each  of  these  ribs  making;  only  one 
revolution  of  the  cylinder  in  spirally  traversing  its  entire  length.  These  cylin- 
ders are  driven  by  means  of  a  rigger  on  the  axis  of  the  lower  one,  and  are 
placed  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  occasion  the  ribs  to  come  in  contact  and  to 
press  whatever  hair  or  fur  comes  between  them.  As  the  skin  is  drawn  forward 
over  the  edge  of  the  projecting  bed  the  long  hairs  stand  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  ribs  on  the  cylmders,  which,  in  their  revolution,  forcibly  seize  the  hairs, 
and  extract  the  same.  In  order  that  the  pressure  of  the  ribs  may  be  somewhat 
elastic,  and  take  better  hold  of  the  hairs,  they  are  covered  with  leather. 

FURLONG.  A  measure  of  length,  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile,  or  forty 
poles. 

FURNACE.  A  vessel  or  apparatus,  wherein  fuel  is  burnt  in  chemical,  manu- 
facturing, and  culinary  operations.  Furnaces  are  as  various,  and  even  more  so, 
than  the  particular  objects  for  which  they  are  designed ;  to  accomplish  these  so 
that  they  shall  perform  their  offices  in  the  most  economical  and  convenient 
manner,  is  the  proper  study  of  those  who  have  to  construct  or  employ  them. 
The  proper  choice  of  materials,  adapted  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  other  circum- 
stances, is  also  of  the  greatest  importance ;  indeed,  the  resulting  products  of 
furnaces  ^eatly,  and  often  wholly,  depend  upon  the  combined  application  of 
chemical  knowledge,  manufacturing  experience,  and  inventive  skill.  The  fol- 
lowing appear  to  be  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  furnace  :  first,  to  be 
able  to  concentrate  the  heat,  and  direct  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sub- 
stances to  be  acted  upon ;  second,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  after 
it  is  produced ;  third,  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  from  a  given 
Quantity  of  fuel;  fourth,  to  be  able  to  regulate  at  pleasure  the  necessary 
aegree  of  heat,  and  have  it  wholly  at  the  operator's  management  Under  the 
articles  Boiler,  Iron,  Air,  Foundry,  and  various  others  that  occur  in  this 
work,  numerous  practical  examples  are  given  of  the  construction  of  furnaces ; 
it  will  therefore  oe  our  business,  under  the  present  head,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies that  are  left  on  the  subject,  which  we  shall  premise  by  some  observations 
on  the  nature  and  proper  construction  of  furnaces  m  eeneraJ.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  furnaces  for  boders  every  thing  should  be  combined  that  has  a  tendency 
to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  fuel,  and  to  avoid  that  which  is  calculated  to  diminish 
its  effect ;  but  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  burning,  we  should  be 
like  seamen  traversing  the  ocean  without  a  compass.  When  a  portion  of  fuel  is 
ignited  in  a  dote  fire-place  it  must  be  suppliea  with  air  to  enable  it  to  bum  : 
and  the  fuel  itself  in  the  process  of  burning  is  partly  converted  into  fi;aseoiui 
matter,  which  escapes  up  the  chimney  with  a  portion  of  the  air  supplied  to  the 
fire ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  air  so  supplied  ought  (as  Mr.  Tredgold  observes) 
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to  be  changed  in  the  process,  by  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  carbon^  and  odier 
combustible  parts  of  tne  fuel,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas,  vapour,  &c.  Now,  in 
order  that  perfect  combustion,  or  burning  of  the  fiiel,  may  take  place,  the  air 
should  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  fuel,  which  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  burn;  as  fuel  must  be  heated  m  a  certain  degree,  otherwise  its  elements 
will  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  And  we  see  dearly  the  advan- 
tages of  a  regular  supply  of  fuel :  this  advantac^e  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  same ;  for  if  a  large  body  of  such  fbd  be 
at  once  put  upon  the  fire,  much  of  the  hydrogen  will  escape  in  a  gaseous  state 
unconsumed,  carrying  off  with  it  a  very  considerable  portion  of  beat ;  whereas 
if  the  fuel  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  fire  the 
hydrogen  would  most  likely  be  consumed  in  passing  over  the  red  hot  embers  in 
the  after  part  of  the  fire,  and  the  product  go  off  in  steam ;  and  that  the  latent 
heat  of  such  steam  may  not  be  lost,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  horizontal  floe 
of  metal  for  the  smoke  to  pass  along  af^r  it  has  lefl  the  boiler,  when  the  steam 
can  be  condensed,  and  the  heat  applied  to  warm  water  for  the  boiler  or  other 
useful  purposes.  But  to  succeed  m  consuming  the  combustible  gases,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  mix  with  the  air  that  has  become  hot  by  passing  (as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  specification  of  his  patent  in  1785,)  "through, 
over,  or  among,  fuel  tliat  has  ceased  to  smoke,"  or  by  being  drawn  through  small 
flues  or  channels  in  the  brickwork  round  the  fire,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  heated  before  it  mixes  with  the  gas  to  be  consumed ;  but  unless  hydrogen, 
or  some  of  its  combinations,  are  constantly  passing  off,  the  introduction  of  a 
stream  of  air  into  the  fire-place  will  only  take  away  the  heat  from  the  boiler; 
and  therefore  in  a  slow  fire,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  while  in  a  quick  fire  of  cherry  coal,  or  cannel  coal,  in  whidi 
hydrogen  is  abundant,  it  must  be  a  great  advantage,  and  particularly  when 
the  fire  is  regularly  supplied  with  fuel.  The  quality  of  the  air  to  supply  the 
fire,  Mr.  Tredgold  remarks,  is  worthy  of  bemg  considered,  although  any 
dirty  wet  hole  is  usually  esteemed  good  enough  for  the  fire  place.  Now 
the  air  ought  to  be  dry,  for  air  charged  with  moisture  is  improper,  and  only 
takes  awav  heat ;  but  where  there  is  a  very  low  chinmey,  and  consequently 
an  imperfect  drafl,  some  water  in  the  ashpit  will  increase  the  draft,  by 
being  converted  into  steam  by  the  heat  of  the  ashes,  the  mixture  of  the  steam 
rendering  the  smoke  much  lighter  thun  common  air.  The  air  should  be  cool 
when  it  enters  tlie  ash-pit,  that  it  may  pass  with  greater  velocity  through 
the  fire,  and  the  fire-place  shed  should  be  dry,  in  order  that  the  apparatus 
may  be  durable,  and  be  kept  in  order  with  little  attention.  The  opening  to 
admit  air  to  the  fire  should  he  sufficiently  large  for  producing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  steam  that  can  be  required,  but  not  larger,  and  it  should  be 
constructed  so  as  to  increase  in  size  as  it  approaches  tiie  fire.  The  area  of 
the  spaces  between  the  bars  should  clearly  be  much  greater  than  the  area  of 
the  place  that  admits  nir  to  the  fire.  The  fire  should  be  made  immediately 
under  the  boiler  or  other  vessel  to  be  heated,  that  its  full  effect  may  be  exerted 
upon  the  bottom  ;  and  afler  quitting  the  fire,  the  mixture  of  flame  and  smoke 
should  pass  through  a  wide  and  shaUow  aperture,  called  the  throat; — ^wide,  that 
it  may  spread  under  the  greatest  surface  of  the  boiler;  and  shallow,  that  it  may 
pass  through  with  considerable  velocity,  and  conseqiiently  be  impelled  against 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  In  making  the  flue  circulate,  according  to  the  ususl 
mode,  romid  the  sides  of  a  long  boiler,  the  heat  never  extends  rar  enough  to 
render  it  effectual  throughout  its  length,  and  the  action  beine  oblique  the 
advantage  gained  is  very  trifling ;  for  the  same  reasons,  the  making  of  a  floe 
to  return  through  the  boiler  offers  no  advantage  that  compensates  for  its  com- 
plexity of  construction,  since  the  heat  may  as  well  be  confined  to  act  upon  the 
bottom,  and  have  less  depth  of  water.  The  depth  of  fuel  to  be  on  fire  at  the 
same  time  should  be  sufficient  to  ignite  the  fresh  fuel,  without  impairing  its 
action  on  the  boiler  in  a  sensible  degree.  From  the  observations  and  ezperi* 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Tredgold  to  determine  this  point,  it  appears  that  the  depth 
of  burning  fuel  should  be  about  three  or  four  times  the  depth  of  what  is  adocd 
at  a  time  m  feeding  the  fiunace ;  that  is,  four  times  when  you  feed  freq[uently, 
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and  three  times  when  you  feed  seldom ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuel,  there  will  be  greater  or  less   space  wanted  between  the  bars  and  the 
boilers.     In  the  construction  of  furnaces,  the  slowest  conductors  of  heat  should 
be  used ;  some  metal  work  is  absolutely  necessary — that  is,  simply  the  bars  and 
a  frame  at  the  mouth,  where  tlie  fuel  is  put  in,  with  or  without  a  door ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  space  is  to  be  filled  with  fuel.*   The  rest  of  the  brickwork  should 
be  built  with  hard  well  burnt  bricks ;  and  in  order  to  confine  the  heat  to  the 
boiler,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  cavities  in  the  brickwork ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  necessary  ties,  to  form  a  double  wall,  with  a  hollow  space  between, 
keepinc;  the  maxim  of  Morveau  always  in  view — to  insulate  the  nre-place  from 
all  bodies  that  are  rapid  conductors  of  heat.     Between  the  fire  door  and  the  bars 
there  should  be  a  dead  space ;  on  this  the  fresh  coals  are  laid,  previous  to  their 
being  pushed  forward  on  the  grate,  which  should  not  be  done  until  thev  have 
given  out  their  gas  over  the  brightly  ignited  fuel  on  the  bars.     This  dead  space 
is  usually  covered  with  an  iron  plate,  caUed  a  dead  plate,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
floor  it  with  fire  tiles,  as  the  latter  are  less  liable  to  affect  the  fittings  of  the  door 
and  frame.    The  bars  are  of  course  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  furnace; 
they  are  usually  from  1^  to  3  inches  in  depth,  and  the  thickness  varying  from 
I  to  1 1  inch ;  the  length  seldom  exceeds  three  feet ;  and  where  a  more  extended 
grate  is  required,  they  are  generally  laid  in  separate  lengths  upon  transverse 
learing  bars,  which  receive  both  ends.    The  spaces  between  the  bars  are  from 
I  to  I  an  inch.    The  whole  area  of  the  grating  should  be  about  one-fourth  the 
area  of  the  bottom  surface  of  the  vessel  to  be  heated;  each  foot  of  such  grating  ia 
adapted,  according  to  Mr.  Tredgold's  calculations,  to  bum  one-eighth  of  a  bushel 
of  coal  per  hour.    The  same  area  will  answer  for  either  a  slow  or  a  quick  fire^ 
but  in  a  slow  fire  a  ^eater  depth  of  fuel  is  necessary ;  and  also  for  equal  bulki 
of  any  other  kind  of  fuel,  the  same  area  will  apply  as  for  coals ;  but  it  will  be 
obvious  from  this  rule  that  the  areas  to  produce  equal  quantities  of  steam 
will  be  inversely  as  tlie  power  of  the  fuel.     The  damper  is  best  situated  at  the 
opening  into  the  flue ;  it  should  be  supported  in  its  slide  by  a  counterbalance 
weight,  and  its  action  be  rendered  easy  and  certain.    The  door  should  be  made 
to  shut  as  dose  as  possible ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  it  so,  when 
exposed  much  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  they  are  best  defended  by  making 
them  double,  with  a  hollow  space  for  air  between  them.     Mr.  Atkinson's  mode 
of  constructing  them  is  good ;  he  rivets  on  the  inside  a  hollow  cast-iron  box, 
which  just  fits  the  doorway ;  the  depth  of  the  sides  of  the  box  so  strengthens 
the  door  as  to    prevent  its  warping,  while  the  hollow  space  of  confined  air 
prevents  the  escape  of  heat.    A  sliding  door,  balanced  by  a  weight,  in  the 
manner  of  a  sash  window,  has  many  advantages  ;  it  is  more  easily  opened  and 
shut ;  is  out  of  the  way  when  open,  and  shuts  close :  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
done  at  the  fire,  a  smaller  opening  suffices. 

Delasme's  Furnace, — The  invention  of  a  mode  of  constructing  furnaces  cal- 
culated to  bum  all  the  smoke  given  out  by  the  fuel,  is  usually  attributed  to  our 
celebrated  countryman,  Mr.  James  Watt;  but  it  appears  from  the  volume  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  for  1699,  that  some  successful  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  which  had  reference  to  an  invention  of  many 
years  previous  date,  by  Delasme,  a  French  engineer.  The  latter,  we  are  told, 
exhibited  his  fUmace  for  consuming  its  own  smoke  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain, 
in  the  year  1685.  The  fire-place  of  Delasme  consisted  of  a  long  tube, 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  syphon,  and  inverted,  the  longest  leg  of  which  formed  a 
chimney,  and  the  shortest  the  furnace.  The  fUel  was  deposited  on  a  grating 
near  the  top  of  the  shortest  leg,  being  supplied  from  above.  Soon  a&r  tlie 
ignition  of  the  fuel  the  heat  was  communicated  to  the  longest  lee  or  chimney, 
and  by  that  means  a  current  of  air  was  caused  to  pass  downward  tlirough  the 
fuel,  and  under  the  grate,  where  the  smoke  was  consumed. 

ifat(%  PalerU. — ^The  earliest  application  in  this  country  of  apparatus  for 
consuming  the  dense  smoke  of  furnaces,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Watt,  in  1785,  before  alluded  to.  It  is  thus  described  by  him  in 
his  specification  :  "  My  newly  improved  methods  of  constmcting  furnaces  or 
fire-places,  consist  in  causing  the  smoke  or  flame  of  the  fresh  fuel,  in  its  way 
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t«  llie  Quel  or  cMmney,  to  pau,  together  with  a  currenl  of  freali  air,  thrangh, 
over,  or  among  fuel  which  has  already  ceaied  to  imoke,  or  which  a  conTCfttd 
into  coke,  charcoal,  or  cinden,  and  which  is  intentely  hotj  by  which  meani 
the  smoke  and  p-ouer  porta  of  the  flame,  by  coming  into  clow  contact  with,  or 
by  being  brought  near  unto,  the  laid  intenKly  hot  fuel,  and  by  being  mixed 
with  the  current  of  fresh  or  unbumed  air,  are  consumed  or  converted  into  heat, 
or  into  pure  flame,  free  from  imoke.  I  put  thit  in  practice,  firal,  fay  Btopping 
up  every  avenue  or  paasage  to  the  chimney  or  flues,  except  luch  aa  bit  left  in 
the  interaticei  of  the  fuel,  by  placing  the  freih  fuel  above  or  nearer  to  the 
external  air  than  that  which  ii  already  converted  into  coke  or  charcoal ;  and  by 
eonttructin^  the  fire-placee  in  such  manner  that  the  flame  and  the  air  which 
animates  the  lire  must  pass  downwards,  or  laterally,  or  horiiontslly,  through 
the  burning  fuel,  and  pass  li-om  the  lower  part  or  internal  end  or  aide  of  the 
fire-place  to  the  flues  or  chimney."  Mr.  Watt  then  gives  an  example  and 
k  description  of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  his  specification,  which  we 
do  not  here  insert,  as  there  have  been  some  improved  arrangements  introduced 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  elsewhere.  The  specification  next 
proceeds  to  state  u  follows :  "  In  some  cases,  after  the  flame  has  passed  through 
the  burning  luel,  1  cause  it  to  pass  through  a  very  hot  funnel,  flue  or  oven, 
before  it  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  to  the  part  of  the  furnace  where 
it  is  proposed  to  melt  metal,  or  perform  any  other  oflice,  by  which  means  the 
■moke  is  more  effectually  consumed.  In  other  cases,  I  cause  the  flame  to  pan 
immediately  from  the  fire-place  into  (be  spiice  under  a  boiler,  or  into  the  bed 
of  a  melting  or  other  furnace."  We  annex  the  inventor's  example  of  this 
arrangement  of  the  furnace,  as  it  is  simpler  than  the  former,  and  equally  effec- 
tive,   a  a  represenla  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  melting  iron,  of  which  i  is  the 


flue ;  «  is  the  ash-pit,  and/  a  door  thereto ;  ^  is  a  hopper-like  receptade  for 
the  fresh  tiiel,  which  grndualty  sinks  down  as  it  is  consumed  beneath  ; — about 
the  middle  of  this  mass  of  fuel  it  is  intensely  hot,  as  it  consists  of  coala  and 
coke  that  have  ceased  to  smoke.  At  i  ii  an  opening  or  openings  to  admit  freah 
air,  and  regulate  the  fire.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  furnace  is  another  door, 
to  be  used  either  for  charging  the  furnace  or  stopfung  its  operation,  which  is 
effected  by  the  counter  current  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  The  fire 
is  first  lighted  upon  the  brick  arch  I,  and  when  well  icnited,  more  f\iel  ia 
gradually  added,  until  it  is  filled  up  to  g,  care  being  taken  to  leave  proper 
interstices  for  the  air  to  pass,  either  among  the  fuel,  or  between  the  fuel  and 
the  front  wall;  and  as  much  air  ia  admitted  at  the  opening  i  as  r^n  be  done, 
without  causing  the  smoke  to  ascend  perpendicularly  from  g,  which  it  would 
do  if  too  much  be  so  admitted.     "  Occasionally  the  opening  at  y  ia  doted  with 
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a  cover,  to  cuue  t)ie  air  to  enter  wholly  or  partiallj  al  i."  By  ihU  addition,  it 
will  be  noticed,  Mr.  Watt  first  applied  the  elated  hopper,  now  to  much  uwd 
is  the  fiedin^  of  fiiruaeei. 

The  following  figure  exhibits  aoothn  admirahle  contrivance  of  Mr.  Watt's, 
which  many  succeeding  mreDtonfaave  claimed  a*  their  own,  as  well  as  that  plan 


already  described.  Mr.Wsttobierves,—"  In  soma  cases  I  place  the  fresh  fuel  on 
agrate,  as  nsual,  as  at  n,  and  beyond  that  grate,  at  or  near  the  place  whore  the 
flame  passes  into  the  flues  or  chimneyB,  I  place  another  smaller  grate  6,  on 
whith  I  maintain  a  fire  of  cliaicoal,  cake,  or  coals,  which  have  been  prenously 
burned,  until  they  have  ceaied  to  smoke,  which  by  giving  Intense  heat,  and 
admitting  some  fresh  air,  consumes  the  smoke  of  the  last  fire." 

T^on^ifon's  Palent. — Mr.  ThompHin  bad  a  patent  in  1796  for  a  furnace  on 
the  same  principle  as  Watt's,  but  it  was  a  less  deviation  IVom  the  ordinary  con< 
struction.  The  fire-bars  were  made  about  one  third  longer  than  usual,  and  at 
two-thirds  of  their  length  from  the  front  a  low  arch  was  thrown  across  tlie 
fire-place,  under  which  the  smoke  rushed  from  the  fare  part  of  the  fire,  and 


was  thus  impelled  through  some  iulentely  heated  coked  fuel,  Inng  under  and 

' — and  the  arch  upon  the  bars,  and  was  thereby  consumed.     By  the  manage- 

it  of  a  good  stoker,  this  fire-place  appears  to  us  calculated  to  answer  well. 


Roberttmi  Pattat. — In  1801   Messrs.  Roberton,  of  Glasgow,  patented  some 
improvements  upon  Mr.  Watt's  plans,  which  rendered  the  apparatus  more  com- 

Slete  and  convenienL  To  these  gentlemen,  indeed,  is  usually  attributed  the 
rst  successful  appLication  of  the  principle  patented  by  Watt,  of  burning  the 
■moke  owing,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  to  the  indifference  of  the  public 
in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Watt's  career  to  the  nuisance  of  dense  smoke ;  as, 
from  the  comparatively  small  number  of  engines  at  that  time,  the  adoption  of 
means  to  bum  the  smoke  was  not  so  much  sought  after.  Joined  to  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  reckoned  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  bricklayers,  pre- 
tending to  on  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  executed  the  work  \  which 
caused  the  principle  to  gel  into  disrepute,  rather  than  the  bungling  attempts  to 
cany  it  into  eflect.  It  was,  in  consequence,  given  in  evidence,  by 
'    *  itteeoftbBH<  '"    "     —■'--■ 


before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  nore  eoak  men 
contumedby  bunuag  lAf  imoir  than  aliowSng  iitaptat  off  uneomumrd !  in  other 
words,  that  inflamed  gas  sSbrded  less  heat  than  cold  smoke.  The  probability 
it,  that  more  air  was  admitted  than  waa  requisite  to  supply  the  necessary 
qiiantity^oiygen  to  the  carbonaceoui  matter,  and  that  in  consequence  of  such 
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management,  the  temperature  of  the  ftimace  or  of  the  bofler  was  reduced, 
requiring  an  additional  quantity  of  ftiel  to  get  up  the  requisite  heat. 

Sheffieldt  Patent^—ln  the  year  1812,  Mr.  William  Evetts,  of  Sheffield,  took 
out  a  patent  for  improved  reverberatory  furnaces  for  melting  metals,  in  which 
he  introduced  what  he  termed  an  air  amductcr^  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a 
stream  of  pure  air  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  substances  under  reduc- 
tion. This  air  conductor  consisted  of  a  vertical  passage  or  tube,  made  in  the 
bridge  or  wall  of  brickwork  at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  the  lower  end  of  which 
opened  into  the  ash  pit,  where  it  was  widened,  and  the  siie  of  the  aperture 
regulated  by  a  valve,  which  valve  was  operated  upon  by  a  long  rod  paning 
through  the  front  enclosure  of  the  ash  pit ;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  air  tube 
or  passage  did  not  pass  vertically  through  the  bridge,  but  had  a  hotixontel  turn 
given  to  it,  by  which  the  iet  was  thrown  upon  the  substances  under  operadon, 
or  against  the  current  of  heated  vapours,  before  they  passed  over  the  bridge ; 
and  this  minor  stream  of  fresh  air  was  found  to  impart  sufficient  oxygen  to  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  the  smoke,  and  burn  it 

Legislative  Enactment, — The  annoyance  and  pernicious  efiects  experienced  by 
the  public  from  a  sooty  atmosphere,  drew  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  tlie 
subject,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  app<HBted,  in 
1819,  "to  inquire  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  compel  persons  using 
steam  engines  and  furnaces  in  their  different  works,  to  erect  them  in  a  manner 
less  prejudicial  to  public  health  and  comfort ;  and  to  report  their  observations 
thereon  to  the  House."  Tlie  committee  having  ascertained  and  reported  to  the 
House  that  the  reduction  of  smoke  from  furnaces  might  be  practically  accom- 
plished, a  bill  to  embrace  that  object  was  brought  into  the  House  ana  passed ; 
it  was  entitled — *<  An  Act  for  giving  greater  fecili^  in  the  prosecution  and 
abatement  of  nuisances  arising  from  furnaces  used  in  the  working  of  steam- 
engines:"  to  commence  Sept.  1,  1821.  Among  its  enactions  are  the  follow- 
ing ; — ''  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  court  before  whom  any  such 
indictment  shall  be  tried,  in  addition  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  said 
court,  in  case  of  conviction,  to  award  such  costs  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and 
reasonable  to  the  prosecutor  or  prosecutors,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  or  parties 
so  convicted."  It  was  also  enacted — "  lliat  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  before 
which  any  such  indictment  shall  be  tried,  that  the  grievance  may  be  remedied 
by  altering  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  or  any  other  part  of  the  premises 
of  the  party  or  parties  so  indicted,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  tne  court,  witnout  the 
consent  of  the  prosecutor,  to  make  such  order  touching  the  premises  as  shall 
be,  by  the  said  court,  thought  expedient  for  preventing  the  nuisance  in  future, 
before  passing  final  sentence  upon  the  defenaant,  or  defendants,  so  convicted." 
GregMon's  Patent. — Mr.  Joseph  Gregson,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
principal  causes  of  the  nuisance  were,  the  putting  on  the  fire  too  much  crude 
fuel  at  a  time,  and  the  chimney  being  in  general  too  low.    Mr.  Gregson  had  a 

Eatent  for  a  plan  of  a  furnace  for  consuming  the  smoke,  the  principle  of  which, 
e  stated,  consisted,  '*  first,  in  causing  all  the  smoke,  afler  it  has  arisen  from  the 
fire,  to  return  into  the  heat  of  the  fire  before  it  enters  the  flue  or  chimney,  and 
so  be  consumed ;  secondly,  in  putting  on  no  more  fuel  at  any  one  time,  than 
the  smoke  of  which  can  be  consumed,  and  that  without  opening  the  door  for 
the  purpose;  thirdly,  in  supplying  the  fire  with  a  current  of  air  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  those  winds  that  operate  against  the  draft.  The  engraving  in 
the  next  page  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus.  The  fire-place  G  and 
the  feeding-door  F  are  made  as  usual ;  the  smoVe  passes  over  the  bridge  D, 
under  which  is  an  aperture,  where  an  intense  heat  is  produced,  which  inflames 
the  smoke  in  the  descending  flue  by  means  of  a  supply  of  air  through  the 
aperture  C ;  it  then  passes  into  the  flue  and  the  chimney,  A,  formed  in  tiie 
usual  manner.  Z  Z  is  an  air  shaft  and  drain  to  supply  the  fire  with  air  through 
a  valve  situated  under  the  fire-place.  It  may  be  deserving  of  remark,  that 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Gregson  in  this  arrangement  would  be  considerably 

Promoted,  by  making  the  partition  between  the  ascending  and  descending  fiu^ 
L  and  Z,  of  iron  or  copper,  instead  of  brick ;  and  that  an  economy  of  fuel 
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would  result  from  the  parti*!  cxchsnge  of  temparsluKi  UtVMD  the  oppoiit* 
cuirenti.  But  in  thui  abttncting  the  wute  beat  throurit  the  medium  ofirood 
coDdncting  tubetancei,,  a  eufflcient  temperature  must  be  left  in  the  ucending 


Loth't  PaUnl. — The  entire  specification  of  this  gentleman's  improvements 
\t  inierted  in  the  Reptrlon/  of  jtrli,  and  ia  deserving  of  perusal  bj  those  who 
are  intereited  in  thsmbject ;  the  leading  arrangements  niay  however  be  un- 
derstood bj  the  fallowing  extract.  The  plau  arrange*  "  the  ftimacc 
bars  as  near  as  possible  under  the  middle  of  the  boiler,  or  other  Teasel's  bottom, 
and  to  have  the  aperture  or  apertures  for  the  escape  of  the  rarefied  air  and 
smoke  above  the  door  through  which  the  fuel  ii  put  in,  so  that  the  heated  ur 


boiler,  in  order  that  the  cold  air  admitted  at  the  dixir  where  the  fiiel  is  intro- 
duced, shall,  in  its  passage  to  the  chimney,  have  no  tendency  to  mix  with  the 
heated  gases  until  ^^r  they  have  cessed  to  act  upon  such  piirtt  of  the  boiler 
as  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  their  action  alone.  A  division  of  cast  plate*, 
extending  from  the  ends  of  the  ban  next  to  the  door,  separates  the  grate-room 
from  the  ash-hole  and  air-duct,  and  prevents  any  air  from  passing  into  the 
Krate-room  which  does  not  pass  throueb  the  ignited  fuel."  Another  peculiarity 
in  Mr.  Losh's  arrangenients,  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  fires,  which  we 
will  call  A  and  B,  with  a  wall  between  them,  which  supports  the  middle  of  the 
boiler  across  its  width.  Kach  of  these  fires  has  a  common  flue,  which  lermi- 
natM  in  the  chimney,  and  they  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  an 
open  arch  under  the  partition  wall ;  each  fire  i*  supplied  alternately  with  luel ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  dampers  is  such,  that  the  gas  troTn  the  fresh  fiiel 
in  A  shall  be  compelled  to  descend,  pass  under  the  arch  of  the  division  wall, 
nnd  through  the  grale  bar*  of  the  fire  B,  along  with  the  fresh  ur  that  rapplie* 
it  where  the  smoke  it  eomumedi  the  current  of  heated  air  from  bojl),  thus 
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miited,  tike*  its  coune  around  the  flue  into  the  chimnejr.  By  the  tinM  that 
the  fiiel  in  A  has  burned  bright,  that  io  B  requirea  repleaithi^ ;  the  dampen 
are  then  reverted,  which  lemoTes  the  current  to  the  chimney;  theD  the  gaa 
from  the  fresh  fuel  in  B  descend!  under  the  beforementioned  Mch  np  throueh 
the  grate  bars  of  A,  along  with  the  fiesh  sir  of  luppljr,  and  being  then  ifnited, 
ii  conducted  to  the  chimney.  In  this  altemata  manner  the  operation  of  feeding 
it  continually  repeated. 

Stetl'i  tmprotttaent. — Mr.  Steel's  fire-place  waa  of  a  circular  form,  and  made 
to  revolve  on  an  upright  aiia  by  a  gear  connected  to  its  lowest  extremity  \ 
motion  was  also  given,  at  the  tame  time,  to  a  fluted  roller,  tumins  in  bearings 
underneath  a  hopper  filled  «Uh  coala ;  Ihia  roller  broke  or  crushed  the  ctwla  to 
a  nifficiently  small  tjie,  and  projected  them  down  an  inclined  shoot,  which  di»- 
tributed  them  over  the  circular  erate  as  it  turned  round,  as  represented  in  the 
Muexed  section,   a  o  o  shows  a  nigh  pressure  tubular  boiler,  set  in  maaonry ; 


1 1  a  the  ring  or  rim  which  aun'ounda  the  circular  grate,  made  somewhat  deeper 
than  the  bars,  and  turning  round  in  an  iron  trough  3  3,  filled  with  sand,  which 
prevents  the  air  from  passing  by  the  rim;  N  is  a  metallic  plate  to  receive  the 


E  the  breaking  and  supplying  roller,  which  piojecu  them  down  the  inclined 
■hoot  G  H,  into  the  rcvotvinggmte,  which,  continually  presenting  fresh  surface^ 
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the  Tuel  is  pretty  uniformly  distributed  thereon.  The  grate  is  made  to  turn  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  fresh  coals  are,  immediately  after  they  are  deposited, 
presented  to  the  fire  door  contiguously  situated,  where,  by  the  due  admission  d 
air,  Tivid  combustion  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  nresh  fuel  is  in  bright 
ignition  before  more  is  thrown  on  the  same  part,  the  revolution  of  the  grate 
being  low. 

BrunUm't  Patents. — Mr.  Brunton  had  a  patent  in  1819  for  a  revolving  fire- 
grate of  a  similar  kind ;  but  whether  Mr.  Steel's  was  antecedent  to  it  (as  would 
appear  firom  the  dates  given,  together  with  the  circumstances),  we  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Brunton  has,  however,  the  credit  of  carrying  his  apparatus  into  successful 
u?ie,  and  of  having  rendered  it  very  complete.  Among  many  judicious  con- 
trivances, may  be  noticed  a  revolving  scraper,  which  gathered  up  the  ashes  as 
they  fell  upon  the  ash  plate.  In  the  following  year,  1820,  Mr.  Brunton  took 
out  a  second  patent  for  improvements  upon  the  former ;  these  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  a  mode  of  raising  or  lowering  the  furnace  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  diminish 
or  increase  the  heat  of  the  boiler  as  required ;  also  in  a  new  mode  of  feeding 
the  fire.  The  shaft  of  the  circular  fire-grate  upon  which  it  revolves,  is  made 
to  pass  through  a  hole  in  a  bearer  of  iron,  built  in  the  brickwork,  and  receives 
its  support  at  bottom  upon  another  bearer  of  iron,  which  is  capable  of  sliding 
up  and  down  in  c;rooves,  so  as  to  elevate  or  depress  the  fire,  by  means  of  a  racK 
and  pinion,  octea  upon  by  a  lever  or  winch.  Round  the  periphery  of  the  cir* 
cular  grate  is  a  double  rim  of  sheet-iron,  rising  up  three  or  rour  mches,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  sand,  so  that  when  the  grate  is  raised,  another  ring  of 
iron,  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  may  fit  into  the  groove  and  form  a  sand 
valve,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and  check  the  transmission  of  heat  Two 
or  more  passages,  provided  with  sliding  doors,  are  made  through  the  brickwork, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  current  of  air  to  the  top  of  the  fire,  in  order  to 
assist  in  igniting  the  smoke,  if  necessary.  The  fire  feeder  is  shaped  like  a 
hopper,  placed  over  the  feeding  hde,  and  the  delivery  aperture  at  bottom  is 
capable  of  contraction  or  expansion,  as  may  be  required,  ^low  this  is  a  plate 
of  iron,  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  suspended  upon  pivots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  agitated,  in  order  to  distribute  ihe  fuel  equally  upon  the  gratp; 
there  is  also  a  shovel  upon  rollers,  moved  by  means  of  a  rod  and  chain 
actuated  by  the  engine.  By  the  very  equal  distribution  of  the  coal  upon  the 
grate,  a  tlun  fire  and  a  sharp  draft  is  maintained,  owing  to  every  piece  of 
coal  upon  the  grate  being  successively  exposed  to  a  current  of  the  fire 
passing  constantly  in  one  direction  across  the  grate ;  the  continual  dropping 
of  the  coal  in  minute  quantities,  instead  of  opening  the  door  to  charge  as 
usual,  produces  a  great  advantage  in  convenience,  besides  a  saving  of  fueL 
The  introduction  of  the  coal  is  likewise  completely  governed  by  the  steam 
generated,  so  as  to  admit  no  more  for  combustion  than  is  actually  needed  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  work  of  the  engine.  The  whole  apparatus  acted 
indepenoently  of  the  skill  or  of  the  carelessness  of  the  fireman.  Small  coal, 
of  greatly  inferior  cost  to  that  generally  used,  answers  well  with  a  fUmace 
of  this  kmd,  and  thereby  effects  an  important  saving.  A  thin  fire  with  a  sharp 
draft  produces  the  maximum  effect,  because  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  brought  into  contact  with  the  coal  in  combustion,  the  greater  heat  is 
obtained. 

Mwrraifi  Improvement. — It  has  doubtless  been  observed  by  most  of  our 
readers,  that  the  very  dense  black  smoke  which  issues  from  the  chimneys  of 
steam  engines  and  other  furnaces,  is  not  constant ;  that  it  commences  at  the 
time  of  putting  on  fresh  fuel,  and  continues  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  At 
this  time  the  air  finds  its  way  through  the  fuel  with  less  opposition,  and  the 
evolution  of  dense  smoke  ceases  until  the  next  charge  of  coals.  To  supply  the 
requisite  quantity  of  air  to  burn  this  black  smoke,  the  late  Mr.  Murray  (the 
celebrated  steam-engine  manufacturer  of  Leeds),  devised  a  very  ingenious 
machine.  It  is  described  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  London 
Journal  of  ArtMf  dated  February  15,  1821,  wherein  he  observes,— "  The  most 
effectual  method  yet  known  for  consuming  smoke,  is  by  the  admission  of  a  large 
quantity  of  air  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  at  the  time  the  smoke  is  bursting 
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from  the  recent  charging  of  coaL  The  necessary  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  may  pass  through  an  aperture  of  four  square  mcka 
for  each  hone  power  that  the  boiler  or  fire  is  equal  to ;  this  will  consume  the 
smoke  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
coal  put  on  at  each  time, — the  times  of  charging  being  not  more  than  fire 
times  in  an  hour,  nor  less  than  three.  The  aur  rushing  into  the  flue  is  the 
movine  force  for  giving  motion  to  my  new  regulating  machine,  which  contimiet 
in  motion  during  the  consumption  of  smoke,  but  no  longer."  The  machine 
may  be  thus  described,  without  the  drawings  eiven  in  the  work  before  alluded 
to.  It  consists  of  a  light  fan-wheel,  from  which  proceeds  a  capacious  tube, 
communicating  with  the  fire-place,  and  containing  a  turning  valve,  which  opens 
or  closes  the  passage.  When  the  fire-door  is  opened  to  take  in  fresh  fiiel,  it 
discharges  (by  means  of  a  slip  catch  connected  to  the  door)  a  pall,  which  sets 
at  liberty  a  suspended  weight;  the  descent  of  this,  turns  a  ratchet  wheel, 
which  places  the  turn-valve  edgeways  against  the  current,  and  leaves  a  free 
communication  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  upper  side  of  the  fire.  In  this 
state  of  rest  the  machine  remains  until  the  fire-door  is  shut,  when  the  current 
of  air  enters  the  machine,  turning  rapidly  the  fan-wheel,  which  having  a  pinion 
on  its  axis  of  only  one  tooth,  gives  a  slieht  motion  to  a  light  spur-wheel  of 
manv  teeth ;  this  wheel,  through  the  medium  of  a  catch-rod,  and  other  simple 
mechanism,  gradually  closes  the  turn-valve.  The  smoke  having  been  consumed, 
the  fire  continues  bumine  until  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel  is  necessary,  when  the 
fire-door  is  opened,  which  puts  the  machine  in  a  state  for  measuring  off  the 
required  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  to  consume  the  smoke  of  each  charge  ; 
the  operation  is  then  repeated. 

PrttehareTt  PaienL — Mr.  WiUiam  Pritchard  took  out  a  patent  in  1821  for 
the  same  object  He  fixed  a  small  cylinder  in  some  convenient  place  con- 
tiguous to  the  furnace,  with  an  air-tight  piston  to  rise  and  fall  within  it  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  piston-rod  a  chain  is  attached,  which  passes  over  pulleys, 
and  its  reverse  end  is  connected  to  the  top  of  the  fire  door  or  air^fiue  doors^ 
by  means  of  which  connexion,  when  the  fire  door  is  raised,  the  piston  descends 
in  the  cylinder  by  its  own  gravity ;  and  when  the  fire  door  is  shut  down,  the 
piston  rises.  On  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  a  branch  pipe  or  channel, 
through  which  the  air  passes  (as  the  piston  ascends  or  descends)  nom  the  upper 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  ana  vice  vend*  In  the  middle  of  this  branch 
pipe  is  a  valve  or  stop-cock,  which  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  suffer  the  air  to 
pass  slowly,  or  by  a  very  small  stream,  through  the  channel ;  by  this  means 
the  ascent  of  the  piston  is  retarded,  and  hence  the  entire  descent,  or  closing  of 
the  fire  doors,  or  air-flues,  does  not  take  place,  until  the  air  is  nearly  all  exp^led 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  allowing  time  for  the  requisite  quantity  of 
atmosphenc  air  to  pass  into  the  air-flues  over  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
Bumine  the  smoke ;  the  time  of  dosing  the  doors  is  regulated,  as  above,  by 
the  vfllve  or  stop-cock  in  the  branch  pipe. — London  Journal  of  uirts, 

Stanleys  Patent, — This  invention,  which  we  have  seen  repeatedly  and  suc- 
cessfully applied,  forms  a  distinct  appendage  to  the  firont  of  the  funiace.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  nopper,  containing  a  supply  of  nnall  coals 
adequate  to  an  hour  or  two's  consumption.  Through  an  aperture  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  vessel,  the  coals  drop  between  two  grooved  rollers,  which 
revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  break  those  which  are  too  large  to  pass 
without  reduction  between  them ;  they  then  fall  upon  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  whence 
they  are  continually  projected  by  the  arms  of  a  kind  of  revolving  fanner,  whkh 
scatters  them  evenlv  over  the  burning  fliel  on  the  grate,  where  it  lies  in  a  thin 
bed,  in  order  that  the  air  may  pass  upward  through  them  the  more  easily.  The 
apparatus  is,  however,  usually  adjusted  to  throw  a  larger  proportion  of  tne  fuel 
near  the  fire  bridge,  so  that  it  may  lie  there  heaped  up  or  in  a  thicker  stratum, 
in  order  that  the  small  quantity  of  smoke  arismg  from  the  fresh  fiiel  in  front 
may  be  consumed  in  passing  over  the  bridge. 

Chapman* 9  Furnace, — In  1824  Mr.  Chapman  received  a  reward  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  different  mode  of  introducing  air  into  the  furnace.  He 
casts  the  grate  bars  boUow  from  end  to  end,  so  that  tliey  form  a  scries  of 
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Mffftllel  tubei,  which  opan  into  two  boxei,  one  tilaced  in  front,  and  the  olbet 
behind  the  grate.  In  the  front  box,  dicectly  undemeath  the  fire  door,  there  It 
a  register  to  open  and  shut  to  any  extent,  at  pleaaure  ;  the  other  end  ii  con- 
nected with  the  brickwork,  direcdy  under  the  fire  bridge,  which  fire  brid^  it 
mad*  double,  with  a  imall  interval  between,  about  one  mch,  the  interval  to  eo 
acrosa  the  furnace  from  tide  to  aide,  and  rather  to  incline  forward,  or  towaroi 
the  fire  door,  to  ai  to  meet  and  reverberate  the  imoke  oa  to  the  ignited  filel  in 
the  grate,  which  caiuea  it  to  inflame  and  become  a  abeet  of  bright  lire  under 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  By  thii  arrangement  it  will  be  perceived,  that  if  tli* 
front  register  ii  open,  or  partially  ao,  there  will  be  a  great  draft  of  air  through 
it.  along  the  interior  of  the  grate  ban,  thence  into  Uie  flue  of  the  fire  bridge, 
and  out  of  the  orifice  at  tap,  which  air  will  lie  heated  in  ita  pauage  through  uw 
bars  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  smoke,  when  it  will  give  out  its  oxygen, 
and  cauie  it  to  inflame.  Mr.  Chapman's  mode  of  supplying  the  caala  to  tha 
furnace  ie  also  simple  and  excellent,  which  will  be  explained  with  reference  to 
tile  lubjoined  engraving,     fig-  1  is  a  section  of  the  tumace,   with   a  boiler 


fixed  therein ;  and  /Ig.  2  a  view  of  the  hollow  bar*  aa  they  open  into  the  box  i. 
a  ii  the  boiler ;  b  the  lire-place  ;  c  the  feeding  hopper,  with  a  cover  d,  and  its 
type  or  turning  bottom,  tiaving  h  lever  or  counterpoiie  e,  by  means  of  which 
Uie  ooals  are  deLvered  into  the  fire-place ;  /  ia  a  rake,  by  meani  of  which  the 
ulf-buml  coals  are  pushed  forward  previotisly  to  letting  in  a  fresh  charge;  g  a 
slit  below  the  furnace  door,  through  which  the  state  of  the  fire  is  seen  ;  i  i  ia  an 
•ir-light  box,  into  the  back  of  which  the  bars  open,  and  in  front  of  which  is  a 
register  for  the  admission  of  air ;  t  one  of  the  hollow  bars,  the  whole  of  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  2  as  they  open  into  the  box  i  above  mentioned )  I  a  flus  in 
the  fire  bridge,  through  which  the  air  having  passed  into  the  box  i^  and  thenc* 
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through  the  hollow  ban  k,  enters  into  the  fimiacei  and  eoosiiinea  the  smoke. 
Hollow  ban  are  said  to  be  more  durable  than  sdid. 

OUberUm'B  PatmL^TiaB  diffisn  but  little  from  the  former.  Mr.  GilbataoD's 
phm  is  to  heat  the  air  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  ** hollow  plates"  fixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  fumacei  and  thence  into  a  cavi^  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  smoke,  and  causes  it  to  be  ignited. 

Chefmeal'Fwmae€$,^-^rh%  forms  of  furnaces  emploYM  by  experimental  at 
well  as  practical  chemists  are  extremely  diversified.  Tlioee  which  are  employed 
in  numufactories ;  in  metallurgical,  distillatory,  and  other  cmerationB  on  the  mat 
scale,  will  be  found  under  the  denomination  of  the  article  produced,  sodi  at 
laoif,  Gas,  Zinc,  &c.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our  notice  to 
those  portable  furnaces  which  are  generally  employed  by  British  chemists. 

Beverheratory  /Wwoctf.— Annexed  is  the  common  reverberatory  fumaoe.  At 
a  a  is  the  ash  pit  and  fire-place ;  6  i  the  body  of  the  furnace ;  c  e  the  dome  or 


reverberating  roof;  d  the  chimney ;  e  door  of  the  ash  pit ;  /  door  of  the  fire* 
place ;  g  handles  of  the  body ;  h  aperture  to  receive  the  head  oif  the  retort ;  i 
nandles  of  the  dome ;  k  receiver ;  /  stand  of  the  receiver ;  m  retort,  represented 
in  the  body  in  dotted  lines. 

AikmU  Portable  Blatt  Fumaee  is  represented  in  the  figure  on  the  foUowing 
Mge ;  it  is  composed  of  three  parts,  all  made  out  of  the  common  thin  Ua« 
ICM  inelting  pots,  sold  in  London  for  the  use  of  the  goldsmith.  The  lower 
niece  c.  Fig,  i,  is  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  pots,  cut  off  so  low  as  oo^  to 
leave  a  cavity  of  about  an  inch  deep,  and  ground  smooth  above  and  below. 
The  outside  diameter,  over  the  top^  is  five  inches  and  a  half.  The  nuddle-paeee^ 
or  fire-place  o,  is  a  larger  portion  of  a  similar  pot,  with  a  cavity  aboat  aix 
inches  deep,  and  ^measuring  seven  inches  and  a  half  over  the  top  oatside 
diameter,  and  perforated  wiSi  six  blast  holes  at  the  bottom.  These  two  pots 
are  all  that  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  fbmace  for  most  operationa ;  biit 
when  it  is  wished  to  heap  up  fuel  above  the  top  of  a  crucible  contained,  and 
•specially  to  protect  Uie  eyes  from  the  intderable  glare  of  the  fire  when  in  faSi 
heieht,  an  upper  pot  h  is  added,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  middle  one,  and 
with  a  large  (^>cnmg  in  Uie  side,  cut  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  smoke  and  flame. 
It  has  also  an  iron  stem  with  a  wooden  handle  (an  old  chisel  answers  the  pur- 
pose very  weU,)  for  removing  it  occarionally.  The  bellows,  which  are  dotible 
(lO,  are  firmly  fixed  by  a  little  contrivance,  which  will  take  off  and  on,  to 


a  hoBTj  (tool,  u  ttrnnataieii  the  nolle  ii  iMeived  into  ■  Iiole  in  tlie  pot  r, 
which  condacti  the  blait  into  itf  cavity.  No  luting  ii  necefury  in  uiing  thii 
furaaoe,  m  ihit  it  may  be  Mt  up  and  taken  down  immediatelj,    Cekt,  or 


common  cinden,  antwer  welt  tot  fuel ;  and  the  heat  wlueh  tliia  little  flimaaa 
afibrd*  i«  10  interne,  that  its  power  was  fint  dbcovered  by  the  fiuion  ot  a  tliick 


e  fidlowing  engiaTiur.    It  ii,  n 
(etred  to  the  utual  lorni.     Hu 


Chmmii't  Wmd  Funtaet  ii  repreiented  ii  „      „         „ 

■ome  reapeda,  Dr.  Ure  obiervea,  to  Ik  prefetred  to  the  utual  la 
ndei,  inttead  of  being  peTpendicular,  are  inclined,  m  that  the  hadlow  ipaco  ia 
pyraipidicaL  At  Uie  bottom  the  opening 
u  thirteen  inches  iquare,  and  at  the  top 
eight  The  peipendicular  hd^t  ii  KTeti- 
teen  inehea ;  the  form  appean  to  unite  the 
following  Bdvantace* :  Irt,  Agreat  mAwe 
ia  ezpoied  to  the  air,  which,  havinff  an  eaiv 
entraoce,  ruahea  through  the  £el  with 
creat  rapidity;  2d,  The  inclined  aidei  act 
in  lome  meaaure  a*  reverberating  lurbceii 
and  3d,  The  fiiel  &II1  of  iteelf,  and  U 
alwayi  in  doae  contact  with  the  audbU 
placed  near  the  grate.  The  late  Dr.  Ket»- 
nedy,  of  Edinkn^  whoae  opinion  on  tbia 
•uqect  elalma  the  greateat  weight,  fboud 
that  the  atrmigeit  heat  in  our  common  wind  Aimaces  waa  within  two  or  three 
iudiaa  vt  die  grate  i  thia,  theretbre,  ia  the  moel  advantageoui  podtioa  Ua  tlw 
cntcibl^  and  ilall  mora  ao  when  we  can  keep  it  aurTounded  with  flieL  It  it 
inconvenient  and  dangerou*  for  the  cnidhle  to  itir  the  fire  often  to  make  the 


Lamp  Anweet. — He  flams  of  an  argand  lamp  ii  van  oftan  employed  fiw 
ebemiral  pnrpoaea,  and  it  ii  very  convenient  To  a  vertical  rod  ia  fitted  to  ilida 
thereon  a  number  of  metallic  ringi  projecting  fVom  it  horiaontallf,  which 
become  the  aupporta  to  relorta,  or  other  veiaali  fuipended  over  the  flame  d 
the  lamp. 

Domeriic  Fanme**,  neb  aa  atorea,  gratei,  rangei,  &c  are  deacribed  nudar 
the  arlide  Ftai-rLaca. 
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FUSION,  in  Chembtry,  the  application  of  heat  to  produce  the  dense  fluid 
state  of  bodies. 

FUSTIAN,  in  Commerce,  a  kind  of  cotton  stufl^  which  seems  as  if  it  woe 
whaled  on  one  side.  Right  fustians  should  be  made  entirely  of  cotton ;  but  they 
are  frequently  made  witn  a  warp  of  flax. 

FUSTIC,  OR  YELLOW  WOOD.  This  wood,  the  Mora»  tuu^oria,  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  affords  much  colouring  matter,  which  is  very 
permanent  The  yellow  given  by  fustic  without  an^  mordant  is  dull  and 
orownish,  but  stands  well.  The  mordants  employed  with  weld  act  upon  fustic 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  by  their  means  the  colours  are  rendered  more  bright 
and  fixed.  The  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  yellow  of  fustic  inclines 
more  to  orange  than  that  of  weld ;  and  as  it  abounds  more  in  colouring  matter, 
a  less  quantity  will  suffice. 

G. 

GALBANUM.  A  resinous  and  gummy  juice  that  exudes  from  the  Bmbcm 
gcdbanum.  The  commercial  article  is  in  the  state  of  white,  yellow,  and  brownish 
tears,  imctuous  to  the  touch,  and  softening  between  the  fmgers,  and  generaQy 
full  of  bits  of  stalks,  leaves,  &c.  of  the  plant ;  it  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste,  and 
strong  smell.  One  pound  of  galbanum  yields  to  alcohol  nine  and  a  half  ounces 
of  resin,  and  to  water  about  three  ounces  of  gum.  The  peculiar  smell  and 
taste  of  galbanum  reside  in  an  essential  oil,  six  drachms  of  which  are  obtained 
by  distillation  from  one  pound  of  the  substance. 

GALENA.     The  native  sulphate  of  lead. 

GALLEY,  in  Printing,  a  frame  into  which  the  compositor  empties  tbe  lines 
of  type  out  of  his  composing  stick,  and  in  which  he  arranges  and  ties  up  tbe 
whole  matter  of  the  page  when  it  is  completed.  The  galley  is  an  oblong  square 
board,  with  a  ledge  on  one  of  its  sides  and  one  of  its  ends,  to  support  the  type 
in  drawing  it  up  into  a  compact  mass ;  it  has  sometimes  a  groove  to  admit  a 
false  bottom,  called  a  galley- slice. 

GALLEY.  A  kind  of  low,  flat-built  vessel,  furnished  with  a  deck,  and  navi- 
gated with  sails  and  oars ;  chiefly  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  term  is  also 
given  to  a  light  species  of  open  boats  employed  in  the  river  Thames,  which  is 
rowed  with  six  or  eight  pair  of  oars. 

GALLIC  ACID  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  substance  galls, 
whence  it  derives  its  name ;  but  most  astringent  vegetable  matter  contains  it 
Tlie  simplest  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  probably  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fiedler.  An  ounce  of  powdered  galls  is  to  be  boiled  in  sixteen  ounces  €i 
water  until  reduced  to  eight,  and  then  strained.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum 
in^water,  precipitate  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  afWr  edulcorating 
it  completely  by  repeated  ablutions,  add  to  it  the  decoction,  frequently  stirring 
the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod ;  the  next  day  filter  the  mixture ;  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  warm  water  till  this  will  no  longer  blacken  sulphate  of  iron ;  mix 
the  washings  with  the  filtered  liquor,  evaporate,  and  the  gsulic  acid  will  be  ob- 
tained in  fine  needle  crystals.  The  gallic  acid,  placed  on  a  red-hot  iron,  bums 
with  flame,  and  emits  an  aromatic  smell  like  that  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  soluble 
in  twenty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  three  parts  at  ar  boiling  heat.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  an  eoual  weight  if  heated,  and  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  cold.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  gallic  acid  is  its  great 
affinity  for  metallic  oxides,  so  as,  when  combined  with  tannin,  to  take  them 
from  the  powerful  acids.  The  more  readily  the  metallic  oxides  part  with  their 
oxygen,  tne  more  they  are  alterable  by  the  gallic  acid.  To  a  solution  of  gold 
it  imparts  a  green  hue ;  mercury  it  precipitates  of  an  orange  yellow ;  co]^per, 
brown  ;  bismuth,  a  pale  yellow ;  lead,  white  ;  and  in  iron,  a  black  ;  whence  its 
use  in  making  ink,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  dyer  in  making  various  shades 
of  black,  and  in  improving  or  fixing  other  colours. 

GALLON.  An  English  measure  of  capacity,  which,  until  recently,  varied 
considf  rably  with  the  kmd  of  goods  measured  by  it ;  thus— 
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The  gallon  wine  measure  contained  231  cubical  inchef. 
Ditto       beer  measure,        „        282  „ 

Ditto       dry  measure,  „         268^  „ 

But  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1824,  it  was  altered  on  the  Ist  of  Mayf 
1825,  to  an  uniform  measure  called  the  imperial  standard  gallon.  By  that  act 
it  was  determined  to  be  such  measure  as  snail  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdupois 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62^  Fahr.,  and  the 
barometer  at  30  inches ;  and  such  measure  is  declared  to  be  the  **  Imperial 
Standard  Gallon,"  and  shall  be  the  unit  and  ofi/v  standard  measure  of  capacity  to 
be  used,  as  well  for  wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  gooda 
not  measured  by  heap  measure ;  and  that  all  other  measures  shall  be  taJcen  in 
parts  or  multiples  of  the  said  imperial  standard  gallon,  the  quart  being  the 
fourth  part  of  such  gallon,  and  the  pint  one-eighth  part;  two  such  gallons 
making  a  peck,  eight  such  gallons  a  bushel^  and  eight  such  bushels  a  quarter  of 
com,  or  other  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure. 

GALLS.  The  protuberances  on  various  kinds  of  trees,  supposed  to  oris;inate 
in  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  Some  are  hard,  and  are  therefore  callea  nut- 
galls  ;  others  soft,  which  are  called  berry,  or  apple-galls.  The  best  are  the  nut- 
galls  of  the  oak ;  and  the  most  esteemed  of  this  species  are  brought  from 
Aleppo.  They  are  not  smooth  on  the  surface,  but  tubercular,  small  and  heavy, 
and  should  have  a  bluish  or  blackish  tinge.  By  infusing  500  grains  of  Aleppo 
grains  broken  into  small  pieces  in  distilled  water,  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained,  oy 
evaporating  the  fluid,  1 85  grains  of  solid  matter,  which,  on  analysis,  gave  130  of 
tannin ;  1 2  mucilage  and  Insoluble  matter ;  gallic  acid,  with  a  little  extractive 
matter,  31 ;  remainder  calcareous  earth  and  saline  matter,  12.  The  extensive 
use  of  galls  in  dying,  tanning,  and  in  making  ink,  is  well  known,  for  which  see 
the  separate  articles  under  their  initial  letters. 

GALL-STONES.  The  calculous  concretions  occasionally  found  in  the 
gall-bladders  of  animals.  Those  found  in  oxen,  used  by  painters,  are  of  this 
nature. 

GALVANISM.  A  species  of  electricitv  excited,  not  by  friction,  but  by 
establishing  a  communication  between  two  difierent  metals  tlirough  the  medium 
of  a  liquid.     See  Chemistry. 

GAMBOGE.  A  substance  obtained  from  the  StalagmiUi  cambogioidee^  a 
tree  that  grows  wild  in  the  East  Indies,  from  which  it  is  had  by  wounding  the 
shoots.  It  is  brought  here  in  large  cakes,  which  are  yellow,  opaque,  and 
brittle.  With  water  it  forms  a  yellow,  turbid  liquid,  used  in  painting.  In  alcohol 
it  is  completely  dissolved.  If  taken  internaUy,  it  operates  violently  as  a 
cathartic. 

GARLIC.  The  root  of  the  Allium.  This  root  has  been  found,  by  chemical 
analysis,  to  consist  of  albumen,  mucilage,  fibrous  matter,  and  water. 

GARNET,  in  Mineralogy,  a  species  of  the  flint  genus,  of  which  there  are 
two  sub-species,  viz.  the  precious  and  common.  The  precious,  or  oriental,  is 
red,  but  of  various  shades ;  it  occurs  most  commonly  crystallized,  either  as  a 
dodecadron,  or  as  a  double  eight-sided  pyramid.  Garnets  are  found  in  almost 
every  country  where  primitive  rocks  exist.  Switzerland  and  Bohemia  are  the 
two  countries  which  furnish  them  in  the  most  abundance. 

GAS.  The  name  given  to  all  elastic  seriform  fluids  (except  the  atmospheric 
air)  which  retain  that  state  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures.  For  a 
long  time  the  ^ases  were  supposed  to  be  permanently  elastic ;  but  about  the 
year  1823  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,assisted  by  Mr.  Faraday,  succeeded  in  reducing 
several  of  them  to  a  liquid  state  by  subjecting  them  to  great  pressure,  and  an 
extreme  degree  of  cold ;  upon  removing  the  pressure,  and  restoring  the  natural 
temperature,  the  liquids  became  again  converted  into  gases.  This  discovery 
induced  these  gentlemen  to  institute  a  series  of  experipiients  with  the  view  (n 
ascertaining  whether  the  vapours  arising  from  the  gases  thus  liquefied  might  not 
be  rendered  available  as  mechanical  agents  in  lieu  of  steam,  and  be  applicable 
to  the  same  purposes.  These  experiments  were  detailed  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  firom  this  paper  we  select  the  foUowthg  results : — 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  whidi  condenses  readily  at  3^  Fahr.  under  a  preflsure 
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equal  to  the  elastic  force  of  an  atmosphere  compresaed  to  Qne-fourteenth,  had 
its  elastic  force  increased  to  that  of  an  atmosphere  compresaed  tP  one-aeren- 
teenth  by  an  addition  of  47^  of  temperature.  Liquid  muriatic  acid  at  S<*  Fdbr. 
exerted  an  elastic  force  of  20  atmospheres ;  by  an  increase  of  22«  of  tempera- 
ture, its  force  was  increased  to  25  atmospheres;  and  by  a  farther  additian  ef 
26s  its  foroe  became  equal  to  40  atmospheres.  Carbonic  aeid  at  12**  Fafar. 
exerted  a  force  of  20  atmospheres ;  and  at  32^  Fahr.  its  pressure  was  equal  to 
36  atmospheres,  making  an  increase  of  pressure  equal  to  13  atmospherea  by 
an  increase  of  20^  of  temperature ;  and  this  immense  force  of  S6  atmos^Mves 
beine  exerted  at  the  freexmg  point  of  water.  From  the  above  experimenta,  it 
will  be  seen  that  sreat  accessions  of  force  are  obtained  by  very  alight  additioBs 
of  heat ;  and  Sir  Humphrey  observes,  in  the  Memoir,  that—''  if  future  experi- 
ments should  realize  the  views  here  developed,  the  mere  difference  of  tempera- 
ture betwixt  sunshine  and  shade,  and  air  and  water,  will  be  anfficient  to 
produce  results  that  have  hitherto  been  obtained  only  by  a  great  expenditiirs 
of  fuel."  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  exigent  Dreatue  am  tkg 
Steam  Engine^  observes,—*'  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  two  other  drcumstanees 
should  be  considered  in  estimating  the  fitness  of  compressed  gasea  as  me- 
chanical agents.  First,  the  distance  through  which  the  force  wul  act ;  for  if 
this  distance  of  its  action  be  less  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  force  is  inoeaaed 
by  compression,  no  advantage  will  be  gained ;  the  power  of  a  mechanical  agent 
being  lointly  as  its  force,  and  the  space  through  which  that  force  acts. 
Secondly,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  the  change  of  temperature, 
is  also  to  be  considered ;  for  if  the  mechanical  power  requires  as  great  an 
expenditure  of  heat  as  common  steam,  no  advantage  will  be  gained ;  in  fad^ 
the  only  prospect  they  affinrd  of  heing  useful,  is  through  lessenmg  the  extent  <tf 
the  surface  to  be  heated."  Mr.  Tre^old  then  gives  uie  following  Table  of  the 
gases  liquefied  by  Mr.  Faradav,  with  their  densities  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  with  a  column  to  show  their  mechanical  power  as  compared  with 
steam,  according  to  the  spaces  through  which  they  act,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  effect  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  latter.  The  quantity  of  fuel  requi- 
site for  their  vaporization  is  not  known. 


Carbonic  acid  gas 
Sulphuric  acid  gas    . 
Sulphur,  hydrogen  gas 
Euchlorine  gas 
Nitrous  oxide  . 
Cyanogen    .     . 
Ammonia   .     . 
Muriatic  acid  gas 
Chlorine      •     . 
Steam  of  water 


Spec.  Grav. 
Air— 1. 


1.527 

2.777 
1.192 
2.365 
1.527 
1.818 
.596 
1.285 
2.496 
.48 


Spec.  GrsT. 
of  Liquid, 
Water— 1. 


1.42 
.9 


.9 

.76 

1.33 
1.000 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Presgare  In 
Atmosphere 


320 

45 

50 

45 
45 
50 
50 
50 
212 


36 

2 

17 

50 
3.6 
6.5 

40 
4 
1. 


426 
530 


395 
1057 

440 
1711 


GAS  LIGHTING.  The  art  of  procuring  and  applying  to  the  purpose  of 
illumination  the  inflammable  gases  evolved  by  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
when  exposed  in  close  vessels  to  a  high  temperature.  This  important  and 
highly  beneficial  invention  originated  in  the  researches  of  modem  chemists; 
but  a  long  period  elapsed  between  the  scientific  discovery  of  the  £Eu:t8  upoo 
which  the  process  is  founded,  and  their  successful  application  to  practical  pur- 
poses. The  fact  that  a  permanently  elastic  and  innammable  aenform  fluid  Is 
evolved  from  pit  coal  dunng  its  destructive  distillation,  appears  to  have  been  first 
ascertained  experimentally  oy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  whose  account  of  his  dis- 
covery was  puolished  in  the  Tramactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  XLI.,  for 
the  year  1739.  Dr.  Halts  subsequently  made  experiments  on  pit  coal,  and 
found  that,  when  distilled  in  close  vessel^  nearly  one-thiid  of  the  weight  of  ooal 
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passed  off  in  inflammable  vapour.  Further  experiments  were  made  by  Dr 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandafl^  m  1767;  but  no  practical  application  appears  to 
have  been  maae  of  these  discoveries  for  a  long  period.  The  merit  of  such 
appUcation  appears  to  belong  to  Mr.  Murdock,  who,  in  1792,  commenced  a 
series  of  experiments  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  Uie  gases  contained  in  different  substances,  as  coal,  peat,  and  wood ;  in  the 
course  of  which  experiments  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  by  confining  and  con- 
ducting the  gas  in  tubes,  it  mvrfat  be  employed  as  an  economical  substitute  for 
lamps  and  candles.  The  distiuation  was  performed  in  iron  retorts,  and  the  gas 
oonaucted  throueh  tinned  iron  and  copper  tubes  to  the  distance  of  seventy  feet. 
At  this  termination,  as  well  as  at  the  mtermediate  points,  the  gas  was  set  fire 
to  as  it  issued  through  apertures  of  different  diameters  and  forms,  purposely 
varied  to  ascertain  which  would  answer  best ;  amongst  these  forms  were  the 
argand  burner  and  the  cockspur  burner,  which  are  the  two  most  generally 
employed  at  the  present  day.  bags  of  leather  and  of  varnished  silk,  and  vessels 
of  tinned  iron,  were  also  filled  with  the  gas,  which  was  set  fire  to  and  carried 
firom  room  to  room,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  applicability  as  a  movable  light. 
Mr.  Mitfdock's  constant  occupations  prevented  bis  pursmng  the  subject  further 
until  1797,  when  he  renewed  his  experiments  upon  coal  and  peat,  at  Old  Cum- 
nock, in  AjHTshire.  In  1798  he  constructed  an  apparatus  for  lighting  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  at  Soho ;  and  in  1802,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
joicings for  the  peace,  the  whole  of  the  works  were  illuminated  with  gas.  In 
1803  and  1804  Mr.  Winsor  made  public  exhibitions  of  the  general  nature  of 
gas  lighting  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  proposed  to  light  the  public  streets  by 
means  of  gas ;  but  the  extravagance  of  his  statements  respecting  the  advan- 
tages of  the  scheme  were  prejudicial  to  the  plan ;  and  although  an  experiment 
was  made  by  lighting  up  a  portion  of  Pall  Mall,  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
the  practice  did  not  come  into  suocessftil  operation  until  the  year  1813,  when 
the  Chartered  Gas  Company  erected  their  works  at  Peter-street,  Westminster. 
Since  this  period  the  practice  of  gas  lighting  has  come  into  general  use  with 
astonishing  rapidity ;  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  various 
processes  connected  with  it,  and  gas  is  now  extensively  procured  from  numerous 
substances  beside  pit  coal,  such  as  oil,  tar,  resin,  &c.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  by  describing  the  process  of  gas  making 
as  usually  conducted  at  the  Coal  Gas  Works. 

A  number  of  cast-iron  vessels,  called  retorts,  generally  of  a  cylindrical  or  of 
an  oval  shape,  and  set  in  a  brick  furnace,  are  heated  to  redness,  and  then  about 
half  filled  witii  coal,  and  the  mouths  of  the  retorts  closed  and  carefiilly  luted. 
In  a  short  time  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  commences,  and  the  volatue  parts 
separating  from  the  fixed  parts,  are  conducted  by  bent  tubes  called  dip  pipes, 
into  a  laree  horizontal  cast-iron  tube  called  the  nydraulic  main,  from  its  oeing 
half  fiiU  of  water,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  dip  pipes  aro  immersed,  so  that 
the  gas  and  vapours  may  be  forced  to  pass  through  the  water,  which  condenses 
a  portion  of  the  tar  and  ammonia,  whilst  the  gas  ascends  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  hydraulic  main ;  from  this  it  passes  by  a  pipe  to  the  condenser,  which 
consbts  of  a  number  of  metallic  pipes  or  compartments,  surrounded  by  cold 
water.  In  its  passage  through  this  vessel  tiie  gas  becomes  so  much  cocied  as 
to  occasion  the  remaining  j>ortion  of  the  tar  and  ammonia  to  be  condensed, 
which  latter  products  pass  mto  the  tar  cistern,  whilst  the  gas  passes  into  the 
purifier,  where  it  undergoes  a  process  by  which  tiie  carburetted  hydroffen,  which 
IS  the  gas  employed  for  illummation,  is  freed  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid  evolved  with  it ;  it  tiien  passes  through  the  gas  meter,  in 
order  that  the  quantity  may  be  registered  on  its  waj  to  the  gas  holder  (or 
gasometer,  as  it  is  improperly  called),  in  which  it  is  stirred  up  tiU  wanted  for 
use,  being  conveyed  in  any  required  direction  by  pipes  connected  with^the 
gasometer.  For  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  a  general  view  of  the 
apparatus,  with  explanatory  remarks,  will  be  found  on  the  following  page,  a 
tig  1.  in  tiie  followmg  engraving,  represents  a  portion  of  a  bench  of  rotorts,  in 
which  five  elliptical  retorts  h  h  are  exhibited,  set  in  an  oven,  the  mouth  ^  which 
is  covered  by  the  cast-iron  plate  c,  having  apertures  for  the  introduction  of  the 
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TctoH*,  which  an  ncund  to  the  oven  plate  by  flangn  at  tbefr  mouthi,  ud  the 
othei  ■ztremlty  \»  nipporied  by  a  caat-inni  gtuil  projecCing  from  it  and  rcating 


I.    This  plan  of  eetting  t 
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which  affords  great  facilities  in  their  removal  when  burnt  out,  and  in  replacing 
them  with  others,  was  first  employed  at  the  Westminster  Gas  Works,  and  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Malam,  of  that  establishment  The  fires  for  heating  the 
retorts  are  not  seen,  being  situated  at  the  back  of  the  oven,  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  annoyance  of  the  heat  to  the  men  who  charge  the  retorts  from  me 
elevated  platform  d,  is  considerably  diminished ;  the  coke,  as  it  is  raked  from 
the  retorts,  falls  through  apertures  e  e  in  the  platform,  to  which  apertures  are 
fitted  trap  doors,  or  movable  gratings ;  //  are  the  dip  pipes,  by  which  the  gaa 
enters  the  hydraulic  main  ^,  a  transverse  section  of  which,  upon  a  larger  scale, 
is  shown  in  Fig,  2 ;  k  is  the  pipe  by  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  from  the 
hydraulic  main  to  the  condenser,  to  be  divested  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquor.  Various  arrangements  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose ;  that 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  generally  preferred,  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Perks,  and  consists  of  a  close  vessel  k  divided  into  compart- 
ments II,  each  communicating  with  the  adjacent  one  by  parallel  rows  of  oent 
pipes  m  m,  which  are  surrounded  by  water  contained  in  tne  tank  n,  erected  upon 
the  top  of  X*.  The  gas  entering  the  condenser  by  the  pipe  h  passes  succes- 
sively through  the  several  rows  of  bent  pipes  until  it  arrives  at  the  exit  pipe  o, 
which  conveys  it  to  the  purifier ;  by  which  prolonged  contact  with  a  great  extent 
of  cooling  surface,  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  become  condensed,  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  compartments  /  /,  and  from  them  are  conveyed  to  the  tar 
vessel  Pf  in  which  the  tar,  from  its  greater  specific  gravity,  occupies  the  lower 
portion,  and  is  drawn  off  by  the  lower  cock,  whilst  the  ammonia,  which  lies 
above  it,  is  drawn  off  by  the  upper  cock ;  g  represents  the  most  approved  con- 
struction for  a  purifier  when  cream  of  lime  is  the  material  by  which  the  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  freed  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
with  which  it  is  still  contaminated  afler  leaving  the  condenser.  In  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  purifying  vessels,  three  cylindrical  vessels rrr  are  placed  one  over 
another,  and  firom  the  top  of  each  descends  a  smaller  cylinder  «««,  which  does 
not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  larger  cylinder,  and  which  has  attached  to  its  lower 
end  a  broad  flange  or  shelf.  Tne  larger  cylinders  are  filled  with  cream  of  lime 
to  about  one-half  their  depth,  which  is  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  broad  vanes 
1 1  attached  to  the  spindle  ti,  passing  through  stuffing  boxes  in  the  several 
cylinders.  The  gas  entering  the  lower  small  cylinder  by  the  pipe  o  depresses 
the  liquid  therein  below  the  shelf,  and  then  rises  up  through  the  fluid  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  cylinder ;  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  the  bent  pipe  v 
to  the  second  interior  cylinder,  and  from  it,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  third,  from 
which  it  escapes,  as  before  described,  to  the  outer  cylinder,  and  from  thence 
passes  by  the  pipe  w  to  the  gasholder,  or  gasometer  x,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed.  The  gasholder  consists  of  a  large  outer  cylindrical  cast-iron  vessel  or 
trunk  y,  nearly  filled  with  water,  in  which  is  inverted  another  cylinder  z  of 
sheet  iron,  a  few  inches  less  in  diameter,  and  open  at  the  bottom ;  the  inner  ie 
usually  suspended  by  a  chain  passing  over  pulleys,  and  having  counterbalance 
weights  attached  to  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  vessel  to  rise  easily  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  gas  upon  its  entering.  For  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  inner 
vessel,  a  heavy  frame,  or  bridge,  was  formerly  erected  over  the  whole ;  but  a 
much  superior  method  is  now  generally  employed ;  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel 
2  is  a  tube  of  about  three  feet  diameter,  through  which  rises  a  cast-iron  pillar 
2  to  a  plate,  on  the  top  of  which  are  fixed  the  balance  wheels,  the  weights  3  3 
rising  and  falling  withm  the  pillar.  From  the  gasholder  the  gas  is  conveyed 
by  the  eduction  pipe  to  the  street  mains,  and  from  there,  or  ftonx  the  various 
service  pipes  branching  from  them,  it  is  conveyed,  by  small  wrought  pipes,  to 
the  street  or  private  lamps.  In  order  to  regulate  the  now  of  gas  into  the  main, 
at  the  junction  of  it  with  the  eduction  pipe  is  placed  a  regulating  valve,  and 
from  the  main  is  supplied  a  lamp  kept  constantly  burning,  whilst  an  attendant, 
by  partially  opening  or  closing  tne  valve,  maintains  the  flame  of  the  lamp  at  the 
proper  height. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  represents  an  improved  description  of 
regulating  valve,  which  has  been  introduced  at  the  Batn  Gas  Works  by  Mr. 
Eastwick,  the  engineer  of  that  establishment.    The  valve  consists  of  a  circular 
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a  chambrr ;  the  face  of  the  index  ia  a  representation  of  the  valve  itself,  v 

in  order  that  the  superintendent  may  know  the  precise  poaititm  of  the  Tsire 
at  any  lime.  The  diic  A  is  a  thin  plate  of  metsi  attached  to  a  rod  coming  up 
from  the  valve  behind  ihe  index  frame,  in  which  there  is  a  ilit  for  the  pb, 
which  carries  the  index,  to  pass.  The  portion  of  the  circle  B,  which  ii  un- 
covered by  the  disc,  represents  the  aperture  or  gasway  into  the  main  pipe.  C 
is  a  pressure  gauge  connected  with  the  main  on  thegti«imeteraide  of  the  valre, 
and  r  another  pressure  gauge,  also  connected  with  the  main  on  the  town  sidr ; 
there  is  a  burner  supplied  from  the  town  side  of  the  valve  placed  before  Ihe 
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e^e  of  the  perion  who  adjiutB  the  valve.  From  repeated  inspection  of  tbe  town 
lights  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  burner  before  the  index,  the 
requisite  pressure  is  known  and  regulated;  as  tbe  night  advances,  the  valve  is 
lowered  more  and  more,  and  in  the  morning  (when  tbe  lamps  ought  (o  be  all 
out)  it  is  depressed  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  that  being  sufficient  to  cause  tbe 
exit  of  the  gas  in  the  lowest  situations. 

The  opposite  engraving  exhibits  a  new  conatructiun  of  a  retort  and  of  a  puri- 
fying vessel,  fur  which  Mr.  Hobbins,  of  Walsal,  in  SlsflardEhire,  obtained  a 
patent.  The  objects  sought  by  these  new  airaDgementa  are,  first,  an  increased 
facility  of  charging  and  discbarging  the  retort  without  the  necessity  of  luting 
the  joints ;  and  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  coal,  by  spreading  il  in  a  thin 
straluin  equally  over  the  bottom  of^  the  retort ;  and  the  subsequent  purification 
of  (he  gas,  without  employing  mechaiiical  labour  to  produce  a  constant  agita- 
tion with  the  lime  or  other  purifying  maleiiala.  Fig.  I  shows  a  Iongitu£iial 
section  of  a  retort,  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  furnace  occupying  the  apace 
between  the  doited  lines  a  a;  (lie  two  ends  of  the  retort  ate  flanged  on  to  the 
body,  and,  projecting  beyond  the  brickworii,  are  removed  from  ihc  influence  of 
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the  fire ;  &  and  c  are  two  scrapers,  with  long  rods  attached  to  them,  which  pan 
through  the  flanged  ends  of  the  retorts,  and  have  cross  handles  at  their  ex- 
tremities. From  each  end  of  the  retort  a  tube  projects  horizontaUy,  which 
serves  to  support  and  guide  the  scraper  rods,  which  slide  through  them.  The 
form  of  the  scraper  b  is  shown  by  the  separate  figure  2,  and  the  form  of  c  by 
^V*  ^  f  i"  c^<^^  ^^  them  are  two  square  notches,  which,  sliding  upon  souare 
bars  of  iron,  placed  longitudinally  on  the  upper  side  of  the  mterior  oi  the 
retorts,  are  thereby  suspended  to  it,  and  Kept  uniformly  in  their  proper 
positions.  The  process  of  working  the  retort  is  as  follows: — previous  to 
charging  it,  the  scraper  c  is  drawn  outwards  from  the  body  of  the  retort  close 
up  to  its  end,  and  the  scraper  b  is  pushed  inwards  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with 
e ;  both  scrapers  being  then  beyond  the  opening  d,  the  chaige  of  coals  ia 
admitted  through  the  latter  by  opening  the  cover  e ;  the  scraper  b  is  then  drawn 
back  from  its  position  beyond  a,  and  thus  spreads  the  coals  in  an  even  laver 
over  the  bottom  of  that  part  of  the  retort  exposed  to  the  fire.  About  a  root 
from  each  scraper,  the  roos  are  connected  by  a  solid  and  a  hollow  screw,  so  that. 
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when  the  rods  are  drawn  out,  they  may  be  renewed  by  unscrewing  them  at 
these  parts.  As  the  distillation  of  the  coal  proceeds,  the  gas  escapes  by  the 
tube  ft  and  from  thence  passes  through  the  condenser  to  the  purifying  vessels. 


row,  and  wheeled  away.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  apertures  at  d  and  h  should 
be  closed  air-tight  during  the  extrication  of  the  gas,  the  lids  or  doors  are  lined 
with  lead,  which,  being  screened  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  serves  to  close 
the  joints  as  effectually  as'  the  troublesome  process  of  luting  them  at  every 
charge.  Fig,  4  gives  an  external  view  of  that  end  of  the  retort  where  the  coke 
is  discharged,  and  Fig,  5  a  similar  view  of  that  end  at  which  the  coals  are  put 
in ;  the  letters  have  reference  to  the  like  parts  in  each  figure.     Fig.  6  gives  % 
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vertical  section  of  a  series  of  three  vessels,  ijk,  which  constitute  the  purifying 
vessels ;  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  occupied  with  a  stratam  of  lime  as  high 
as  the  dotted  line  //;  the  impure  gas  passes  from  the  retort  into  the  tube  «,  and 
by  its  pressure  descending  along  the  bent  arm,  it  passes  out  at  the  bell-mouthed 
end,  and  mixes  with  the  lime  contained  in  the  vessel  t,  wherein  it  deposits 
much  of  its  impurity  by  condensation ;  from  this  vessel  the  gas  again  rises  and 
enters  the  tube  fi,  thence  filtering  through  the  second  lime  vessel  j,  it  reascends 
and  enters  the  tube  o  into  the  third  filtering  vessel  k ;  thence  it  proceeds  by  the 
tube  r,  to  the  gasholder,  for  subsequent  distribution.     The  covered  tubes  ppp 
above  the  filtering  vessels  are  for  the  purpose  of  charging  them  with  lime  ;  the 
dotted  circles  are  perforations  in  the  sides  of  the  vessels  (furnished  with  plugs) 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  tlie  stratum  of  lime,  or  other  purify- 
ing material ;  and  the  three  tubes  ^  ^  ^  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  are  tor  dis- 
charging the  lime  when  saturated  with  the  various  matters  that  have  been 
condensed  during  the  purifying  process.     To  aid  the  complete  discharge  or 
clearing  of  these  vessels  of  tneir  contents,  three  bars  of  iron  are  employed  as 
scrapers,  one  in  each  vessel,  and  a  rod,  as  a  handle,  is  screwed  into  each,  and 
passes  through  a  stufiing  box  in  the  side  of  each  vessel.     We   arc  not  aware 
whether  the  preceding  apparatus  has  been  adopted  in  practice.    Retorts  of  a 
semicircular  form  in  their  transverse  section  have  been  tried,  but  although  the 
coal  was   very  rapidly  and  effectually  decomposed,   they  were   so    speedily 
destroyed  that  we  believe  retorts  of  this  figure  are  no  longer  employed.     Upon 
the  subject  of  retorts  generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they,  together  with 
the  hydraulic  mains,  and  other  necessary  connexions,  form  one  of  the  principal 
items  of  charge  in  the  erection  of  gas  works  on  the  ordinary  plan  ;  and  that  in 
conducting  works  on  the  same  principle,  an  enormous  expense  is  annually  in- 
curred by  the  oxidizing  or  burning  away  of  the  retorts.     Indeed  the  oxidation 
of  these  vessels  is  so  rapid,  that  however  the  time  of  their  duration  may  vary 
from  a  dificrence  of  their  form,  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  tlie  mode  of  setting 
them  in  the  furnace,  they  cannot  withstand,  on  an  average,  more  than  eight  or 
nine  months'  wear.     To  avoid  these  sources  of  expense,  and  with  a  view  to 
other  advantages,  Mr.  S.  Broadmeadow,  of  Abergavenny,  devised  the  following 
process,  which  he  secured  by  patent.     The  plan  was  adopted  at  the  Aber- 
gavenny Gas  Works,  but  has  not  come  into  use  elsewhere  ;  and  although  it  may 
not  realize  all  the  advantages  contemplated  by  the  inventor,  is  deserving  of  notice 
in  this  place.     The  plan  consists,  first,  in  substituting  brick  ovens  for  iron 
retorts ;  secondly,  in  exhausting  the  ovens  of  gas,  as  fast  as  it  is  generated, 
by  means  of  an  exhausting  cylinder,  or  any  equivalent  apparatus ;  and  thirdly, 
in  purifying  the  gas  so  generated,  either  wholly  or  partially,  by  admitting  into 
the   gasometer   a  certain   portion   of   atmospneric   air.     The  eneraving  on 
pa^e  593,  with  the  following  description,  will  sufiiciently  explain  the  process ; 
a  IS  the  oven  in  which  the  gas  is  generated ;  b  the  oven  door ;   d  door  of 
the  fire  grate ;   e  a  pipe  through  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  from  the  oven 
to  the  condenser  /,  into  which  a  small  hand-pump  g  is  inserted  to  draw  off 
the  coal  tar ;  A  a  pipe  through  which  the  gas  passes  firom  the  condenser  into 
the  top  of  the  exhausting  cylinder  t  .*  the  piston  of  this  exhausting  cylinder 
receives  its  motion  from  a  small  steam  engine,  which  is  supplied  with  steam 
from  a  boiler  fixed  in  the  flue,  and  heated  by  the  waste  fire  of  the  furnace,    k  k 
two  pipes,  one  leading  from  the  top  and  the  other  from  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
hausting cylinder  to  the  purifier  I ;  m  the  outlet  pipe  to  convey  the  gas  from 
the  purifier  into  the  gasometer ;  and  n  is  a  pipe  branching  from  the  pipe  h  to 
convey  the  gas,  at  the  alternate  vibration  of  the  beam,  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  cylinder.     Some  ovens  on  this  principle  have,  as  we  have  «dready 
mentioned,  been  erected  at  the  Gas  Works  at  Abergavenny,  and  it  is  stated,  that, 
after  being  kept  constantly  at  work  for  two  years,  they  were  not  apparently  the 
worse  for  wear,  whilst  the  charges  for  repairs  had  not  reached  twenty  shillings 
each  per  annum.     Another  advantage  is,  that  as  these  ovens  contain  a  charge 
equal  to  about  six  full  sized  iron  retorts,  and  require  to  be  charged  but  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  there  is  not  only  a  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  erection,  and 
in  the  annual  wear  and  tear,  but  in  all  the  daily  labour  consequent  upon  the  old 
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The  next  unproretnent,  and  which  indeed  conitiiuteB  ■  principal  feature  in 
Mr.  Broadmeadow's  invention,  is  that  of  bis  patent  application  of  an  exhaust- 
ing cylinder,  or  otlier  apparatus,  to  exhaust  the  gas  from  the  condenier,  thereby 
causing  a  partial  vacuum,  and  enabling  the  ^  to  flow  from  the  oveni  ai  fait 
H  it  is  generated.  By  means  of  this  exhaustin?  apparatus  a  portion  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  equal  to  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  entire  quantity  of  gas,  is 
admitted  into  the  gasomnter,  nhen  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  mixing  irilh 
the  Buphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate*  the  sulphur,  and  gives  to  the  lighted  |ra* 
a  greater  degree  of  brilliancy.  This  mode  of  purifying  gas  is  said,  by  the 
patentee,  to  be  so  efficient,  thai,  when  the  coal  used  is  of  good  quality,  no  other 
[Hitifying  process  is  required.     As  the  ailmiaaion  of  too  great  a  quantity  of 
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Wc  Hlmll  now  proceed  to  describe  Mr.  IbueUon's  patent  p 
inflaniniable  gas  by  decompoiing  wnttr,  in  conjunction  witi 
□f  a  peculiar  coniitruclioli.  Tlic  fuUowing  engraving  repreunta  a  i-ertkal 
eectioli  of  the  apparatus  employed.  In  the  central  compartment  at  a  ii  an 
iron  door  and  frnme,  opening  above  the  fire-place  for  supplying  the  fuel  thereto: 
immediately  under  the  arched  lop  of  the  fire-place  ia  a  amall  aperture  b,  for  tbc 
admission  of  tlie  air  requisite  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel ;  there  ii  another 
small  door,  (shown  by  dots  at  c,)  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  fire  ;  c^  is  tlit 
ash-pit,  e  f  t  ii  the  flue  nhich  dcsccnil*,  and  then  takes  the  course  pointed  out 
Ly  the  direction  of  tlie  arrows  to  the  chimney,  thus  envelopinK  the  decompoiing 
chamlHT.  which  occupies  the  space  between  the  fiuea  and  the  centTsl  furnace. 
The  coula  or  other  substances  to  be  decomposed  are  introduced   through  an 


iron  door  h ;  tbia  door,  as  well  as  the  two  oilier  doors,  /  /  (shown  b^  dot(«d  Iium), 
for  extracliiig  the  coke,  are  kept  closed  air  tight,  by  luting,  dunng  ibt  |iiiii«w 
of  diatillation ;  and  for  clearing  out  the  ashes  under  tlie  gra^ngs,  thare  an 
apertures  at  ii,  fitted  also  with  doors,  and  kept  closed  like  (he  ImI  mentiaDai^ 
wliilst  the  decomposition  is  going  forward  witliin.  The  steam  ia  introduced  at 
two  places.'in  the  decomposing  chamber;  one  al/by  a  pipe  of  retort  eartli,  figm 
whence  it  ascenda  among  the  ignited  coke,  passing  round  the  chamber  in  tbt 
direction  shown  by  the  arrows ;  the  other  al  i,  where  a  tube  of  retort  eaitli  a 
extended  across  the  chambers  horizontally,  the  steam  escaping  &om  it  throogh 
" -mall  holes  at  the  bottoms  and  sides.     The  gases  and  vapoura  pfo- 


duccd  by  these  combined  circumstances  make  their  exit  by  a  pipe  at  o.     B* 
tliis  apparatus,  the  patentee  also  professes  to  dcoompoae  tar  and  oil  along  witn 
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',  ibeie  fluids  would  be  introduced  on  the  right  liand 


decomposed,  whilst  circulating  through  the  burning  coal,  witliout^reaching  the 
bottom  of  that  aide  where  it  enters.  The  patentee  observes,  that  the  coati 
ihould  be  broken  into  pieces  not  exceeding  the  size  of  walnuts,  before  they  are 
put  into  the  decomposing  chamber ;  and  that  the  charges  should  be  maite  from 
time  to  time  by  fresh  layers  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  after  the  pre- 
vious charge  has  become  red  hot. 

We  have  already  slated  that  Mr.  Murdoch  experimented  upon  wood  and 
peat,  as  weU  as  pit  coal,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  qualities  and  quantises  of 
illuminating  gas  furnished  by  each.  Shortly  aller  the  introduction  of  gas  light- 
in|;  into  public  use,  experiment*  were  mode  upon  various  other  suhstancet, 
with  the  same  view ;  as  coal  lar,  pitch,  pine  knots,  and  sawdust;  and  in  1815 
Mr.  John  Taylor  obtained  a  patent  for  un  apparatus  for  the  puipose  of  preparing 
inflammable  gas  trom  any  kind  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  oil,  fat, 
bitumen,  or  resin,  which  can  be  rendered  fluid  by  heal.  The  process  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  the  liquid  material  is  allowed  to  flow  in  a  very 
minute  stream  into  a  retort  heated  to  redness,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  coke, 
hard  broken  bricks,  or  other  porous  and  refractory  substances ;  here  the  oil  is 
speedily  converted  into  a  vtTy  fine  and  brilliant  gas,  wliich  is  conducted  to  a 
close  vessel  surrounded  by  water,  in  order  to  condense  any  oil  which  may  have 
come  over,  not  decomposed,  or  in  the  state  of  vapour,  wliich  oil  is  returned  to 
the  retort  by  a  very  simple  arrangement.  From  tlie  condenser  the  gas  enters 
H  vessel  containing  (he  liquid  from  which  the  gas  is  prepared,  by  which  a 
lurther  condensation  of  any  condensible  vapour  which  the  gas  may  contain  is 
effected,  and  the  gas  then  posses  into  the  gasometer. 

Mr.  Philip  Taylor  some  time  afterwanS  obtained  a  patent  for  on  improved 
apparatus  for  obtaining  gas  from  various  luhstances  in  a  liquid  state,  a  section 
of  uhicli  apparatus  is  exhibited  in  the  following  engraving.     When  the  liquid 


matter  introduced  into  the  retort  is  of  easy  decomposition,  one  distillalion  of  it 
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through  a  single  retort  will  be  in  general  sufficient  to  separate  the  gas  in  m 
tolerably  pure  state  ;  when  they  are,  however,  such  aa  to  require  a  longer  pro- 
cess, the  gaseous  products  of  the  first  distillation  are  passed  into  a  second  retort, 
to  complete  the  separation  of  the  contaminating  matter.  As  many  as  ten 
retorts  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  engraving  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
over  one  furnace.  In  the  case  of  a  single  distillation  it  is  therefore  to  be 
understood  that  these  are  all  supplied  at  once  with  the  fluid  matter,  and  the 
product  of  each  retort  respectively  is  carried  from  them  direct  to  the  gas  holder ; 
out  when  a  second  distillation  is  necessary,  the  ten  retorts  before  mentioned 
would  be  employed  as  five  pair,  and  the  diagram  is  drawn  so  as  to  show  the 
operation  either  by  a  single  or  by  a  pair  of  retorts,  which  we  shall  now  explain. 
The  figure  gives  a  vertical  section  of  two  cast-iron  retorts,  a  and  6,  fixed  over  a 
furnace  constructed  with  fire-bricks  ;  the  retorts  are  about  four  feet  long,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  covers  accurately  fitting  their  necks  so  as  to  render  the 
vessels  air-tight,  when  they  are  luted  on  and  fastened  down  with  keys  or  screws. 
They  are  placed  erect  in  the  brickwork  by  resting  on  their  projecting  flanges, 
leavmg  open  spaces  around  them  as  at  c  c  c,  by  which  very  extended  surfacet 
are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  VVithin  each  of  the  retorts  a  casing 
or  shell  of  wrought  iron  is  placed,  exactly  fitting  the  interior ;  these  are  filled 
with  fragments  of  brick  or  coke,  &c.  and  as  these  materials  require  to  be  fire- 
quently  changed,  each  case  is  provided  with  ears  or  lugs,  for  the  convenience  of 
arawing  them  out,  or  letting  them  down  into  the  cast-iron  retorts.  Verticul 
tubes,  ey,  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  retort;  they  arc  connected  at  their 
upper  ends  by  the  horizontal  tube/,  and,  passing  through  the  covers,  their  other 
ends  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  retorts,  when  they  are  perforated  with  holes, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  internal  cases,  previously  empty,  are  then  filled 
with  broken  bricks  or  other  substances  before  mentioned,  and  the  covers  and 
joints  being  all  properly  luted  and  secured,  the  retorts  are  exnosed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire  until  the  material  contained  in  them  acquire  a  rea  heat.  Thus  pre- 
pared for  operation,  the  fluid  to  be  distilled  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  pipe 
din  B,  small  quantity  into  the  retort  a  ;  here,  falling  upon  the  red  hot  matenaL, 
the  process  of  decomposition  commences,  which  is  assisted  by  the  filtration  of 
the  liquid  through  these  substances.  Having  arrived  at  the  bottom,  the  gaseous 
portion,  passing  through  the  perforations,  rises  up  the  tube  e;  thence,  pro- 
ceeding along  tne  branch/,  it  descends  into  the  second  retort  6,  by  the  pipe^, 
and  passing  out  again  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  g,  the  gas  reascendi 
among  the  ignited  materials,  being  purified  in  its  progress,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
tube  A,  whicn  conducts  it  to  the  gasholder.  Wnen  the  operation  consists  of 
only  a  single  distillation,  the  fluid  is  introduced  by  a  pipe  i,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  In  this  case  the  tube  g  does  not  extend  higher  than  the  cap  of 
the  retort,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  pipe  enters,  and  passes  down  the  middle 
of  the  tube  ^,  within  six  inches  of  the  oottom ;  from  thence  the  liquid,  flowiog 
through  the  perforations  among  the  xed  hot  materials,  becomes  quicklv  decom- 
posed, and  tne  resulting  gas,  filtering  as  it  ascends,  reaches  in  nearly  a  pure 
state,  the  tube  A,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  conducts  it  to  the  ^aahmder. 

Coal  tar  has  already  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  products  resulting  from  the 
distillation  of  coal,  and  at  the  first  establishment  of  public  ns  works,  great 

f)rofits  were  expected  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  this  article ;  but  from  the 
arge  Quantities  produced,  and  from  its  inapplicability  to  most  of  the  purpoaes 
for  which  vegetable  tar  is  employed,  it  was  soon  found  difficult  to  find  •  market, 
and  it  became  an  object  to  utilize  the  material  by  converting  it  into  gas.  For 
this  purpose  various  processes  were  resorted  to,  nearly  resembling  thai  just 
described,  for  converting  oil  and  other  liquid  matters  into  gas;  but  a  aerious 
inconvenience  was  founa  to  result  from  the  deposition  of  asphaltum  in  the  pipes, 
(owing  to  the  imperfect  decomposition  of  the  tar,)  which  quickly  choked  them 
up,  and  rendered  them  unserviceable,  whilst  the  gas  afibrded  but  a  fieehle  light, 
and  eniitted  much  smoke.  Numerous  plans  have  since  been  proposed  for  the 
remedy  of  these  evils,  of  which  we  shall  only  notice  the  invention  of  Meaars.  Vere 
and  Crane ;  the  apparatus,  it  is  stated  in  the  specification,  is  also  applicable  to 
the  distillation  of  all  animal  or  vegetable  solid  or  liquid  matters,  nom  which 
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cerbiiretted  hydrogen  may  be  obUUned.  Th«  procMi  eoniiit*  in  iotroducing  into 
the  retort  a  conitant  itream  of  wster,  or  a  current  of  itean  into  the  exit  pipe, 
which,  mixing  with  the  volatile  matCera  ariting  from  the  lubilanca  under 
decompoiition,  cauies  them  (o  fall  down  agun  into  th«  retort  without  proceeding 
further  to  choke  up  ihe  pipe,  while  the  more  gaseoui  producta  paat  ou  through 
purer  state  to  their  deetiuation,  to  t>e  afterwardi  treated  in 
''ig.  1  ii  a  front  elevation  of  the  improved  retort  set  in  the 


the'  iteam 
Ihe  unud  way. 
brickwork  of  the 


and  Fig.  2  i«  a  vertical  » 


lattm  have  a  reference  to  the  Mine  parti  in  each  figure,  a  ii  the  aib-pit,  h 
the  furnace,  e  e  tb«  flue  winding  round  the  retort;  d  the  retort,  with  it*  lid 
Cutened  in  the  uaual  way  by  a  croai  bar  and  (crew;  e  the  exit  pipe,  through 
which  the  gaa  eicapei  ai  it  ii  generated;  /  i>  a  wrought-iron  pan  or  tray,  to 
hold  tar  or  other  liquid  matter  lo  be  diitiOed;  y  a  lupply  pipe  to/,  leading 
'    ■     '  i«  a  water  pipe,  and  *  a  ciitem  of  water. 
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When  Ur,  for  inttance,  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  retort^ partly  filled  with  coke 
or  broken  bricks,  is  to  be  brought  to  a  bright  red  heat,  which  may  be  aaceitained 
by  inspection  through  the  holes  o  o,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  are  [^tnrided  with 
stoppers ;  the  cock  of  the  water  pipe  is  then  opened,  to  admit  the  water  to  flow 
in  a  slender  stream  into  the  retort,  the  heat  of  which  immediately  oooverts  it 
into  vapour.  This  done,  tar  is  to  be  admitted  from  the  reservoir  h  to  flow 
through  the  pipe  g  into  the  pan/,  where  it  is  quickly  decomposed ;  the  gas,  as 
it  ascends,  enters  the  exit  pipe,  and  necessarily  passes  throiifi;h  a  large  volume 
of  steam,  which,  the  patentees  state,  causes  an  instant  precipitation  of  the  car- 
bonaceous matters,  which  would  otherwise  lodge  in  the  pipes,  and  ultimately 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  them.  The  gas  tnua  relieved  in  the 
earliest  stage  from  the  principal  contaminating  matters,  has  then  to  pass 
through  the  ordinaiy  purifications,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
burners,  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  for  consumption.  When  coal  or  other  solid 
matters  are  to  be  decomposed  to  obtain  the  gas,  the  pan/,  the  pipe  g,  and  the 
reservoir  h,  arc  to  be  removed,  and  the  operation  conducted  without  them, 
retaining  however  the  use  of  a  current  of  steam  as  before. 

The  subjoined  engraving  represents  Mr.  Gordon's  portable  gas  lamp.  The 
idea  of  employing  gas  as  a  substitute  for  lamps  and  candles,  occurred  to 
Mr.  Murdoch,  as  we  have  seen,  so  early  as  the  year  1792,  when  he  made 


some  experiments  with  that  view,  but  seems  to  have  tubaeoiieiitly  aban- 
doned the  idea  ;  but  to  Mr.  Gordon  is  due  the  merit  of  rewising  it,  and 
thus  at  length  rendering  inflammable  gas  applicable  to  everr  purpose  of  arti- 
ficial illumination.  These  lamps  consist  of  strong  wronclil-iron  Teasels  of 
various  dimensions  and  forms,  in  which  the  gas  is  compretsed  into  one  thirtieth 
of  its  bulk  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  flow  of  the  gas  being 
regulated  with  the  utmost  exactness,  according  to  ^e  degree  of  light  require^ 
by  a  valve,  which  we  shall  subsequently  descnbe. 

A  company  having  been  formed  to  carry  Mr.  Gordon't  inTttti<m  into  eftct 
upon  an  extensive  sode,  works  have  been  established  in  Londoii,  and  at  some 
of  the  principal  country  towns,  at  which  the  gas  is  manufactured ;  and  the  lan^ 
being  charged  therewith,  are  fiimished  to  the  consumer  as  occasion  requires. 
The  gas  with  which  the  lamps  are  charged  is  usually  procured  frmn  w,  on 
account  of  its  greater  purity,  and  of  its  occupying  less  space  than  coal  gas,  one 
foot  of  oil  gas  being  equivalent  in  illuminatmg  powers  to  nearly  three  feet  cf 
coal  gas.  The  gas  is  generated  by  the  usual  processes,  and  the  following  en- 
graving represents  the  apparatus  employed  at  the  I#ondon  Portable  Gas  Worts 
for  charging  the  lamps ;  a  is  the  main  horizontal  shaft  of  a  steam  engine,  upon 
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which  tie  fixed  two  ipur  wheeli  bb;  the  l«etb  of  thete  Uke  into  the  teeth  of 
two  jimilar  wheel*  cc  fixed  on  the  aiu  of  a  three-throw  crank,  to  which  u 
thereby  communicated  a  rotatory  mo^on.  The  crank  imparts  (in  the  unial 
manner)  an  altematine  motion  to  the  rods  eee,  which  work  three  force  pump*: 
for  a  deBcriptioD  of  the  forcing  pumps  originally  employed  for  this  purpose, 
(which  were  of  a  singularly  ingenious  construction,  atthourh  we  believe  they 
have   lijice   been   replaced   by  othen   more  nearly  resemhling  the  ordinary 


force  pump,)  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Aia  Fviip.  At  the  plunger  of 
each  pump  is  luccesuvely  raised,  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  (o  the  space  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  plunger  flows  from  the  gaiholder  into  the  chambct  at 
the  oppodte  end,  by  means  of  a  pipe  of  communicatian,  part  of  which  la 
brought  into  view  at  /.  The  valve  by  which  the  gas  enlen,  opeiu  iniMrd,  as  - 
"'  "  ■'  "■  T  nlVe  whieh  optnt 


n  the  way  it  came ;  but  thete  is  aj 
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the  ga*  u  foTCMl  oat,  and  the  nSn 
eimn  •fain,  from  tbe  pumpi  lue  gai  pri>ceed>  along  the  tubr  ff,  and  entoi 
by  tlie  jointed  valve  h,  into  a  ■trone  wrought  iron  recipient  ■ ,-  in  this  tcmcI  it 
ii  evident  the  gai  might  be  collect^  and  condensed  to  any  required  ntunbcr  vl 
atmoepheret ;  but  the  valve  j  being  opened  (bj  the  croaB-lumdIed  k>y  iliown), 
the  gas  ii  Buffered  to  flow  through  the  pipe  k  i,  which  ii  extended  along  tke 
uBpeitide  of  the  "  filling  table"  n,  and  n*om  Ihsnce  into  the  leuifuin  ("port- 


ir  great  t 

denution  at  which  the  gai  hu  airived  by  the  continued  action  of  tbe  pmapi^  ii 
ihown  throughout  the  proceM  by  a  mercurial  guage,  applied  in  tbe  flidlaiwiiig 
manner.  Tbe  pipe  n,  which  proceed*  from  the  recipient  i,  eoartj*  the  gtt 
tinder  compresiion  into  the  reiervoii  of  mercury,  at  toe  bottom  of  the  gnagi 
0  o;  the  pressure  of  the  gai  upon  the  lurlace  of  the  mcrcuiy  cainea  the  latter 
to  rise  in  a  long  glan  tube,  hermetically  sealed  at  top,  and  inclonng  a  pmtiaa 
of  atmospheric  air  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury;  tbia  air  beooniea  cnv- 
presBcd  into  a  smaller  space  by  the  rise  of  the  mercury,  «<  the  condetuatiaD  of 
the  gas  advance!,  and  the  diminution  of  its  volume  indicates,  upon  a  scale 
attacned  to  the  tube,  the  degree  of  condensation  or  pressure  in  tbe  lamps ;  and 
when  the  mercury  arrives  al  the  line  denoting  thirty  atmospheres,  the  ralvej  is 
shut  by  means  ol  the  cross  handle.  All  the  Tamps  attached  to  the  pipe  in  con- 
nexion «itb  the  closed  valve  being  now  tilled,  are  taken  Bway  by  unscrewing  tbem 
irom  the  sockets  in  the  tube.  The  external  pressure  being  removed  by  tumiag 
off  the  gas,  the  lower  valves  of  the  lamps  close  by  the  pressure  i^  the  gas 
within  them,  and  the  contents  are  further  secured  from  escaping  by  a  workman 
screwing  a  cap  over  the  lower  valve  as  he  successively  removes  each  of  than 
from  the  tube.  To  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  lealtage,  tbe  lamp*  are  im- 
mersed one  by  one  in  a  contiguous  trough  of  water,  where,  if  any  leak^ 
exists,  it  ia  immediately  shown  by  the  gas  bubbling  ud.  The  perfect  state  of 
each  lamp  being  thus  ascertained,  they  are  arranged  in  extensive  racks  ot 
stands,  ready  to  oe  taken  out  to  the  couaumers  by  the  Company's  cart^  which 
are  regularly  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 

To  complete  the  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  conf  (rscCiofi  of  thest 
valves,  of  the  uin  of  which  we  have  only  yet  spoken  ;  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
and  were  the  subject  of  a  patent  grantee!  to  Mr.  Gordon. 

llie  annexed  engraving  gives  a  sectional  view  of  an  improved  atop-valv* 
(timilar  to  thote  attached  to  the  principal 
recipient  i),  especially  adapted  for  transler- 
ring  the  compressed  gas  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  without  occasioning  loss  during  the 
process.  It  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
metal,  A  and  B,  which  ate  screwed  together 
with  a  toft  metal  collar  between  them  at  a 
* ;  t  a  represents  the  openings  through 
which  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  piece 
A  hat  the  regulating  steel  screw  r  tapped 
through  it,  being  formed  at  the  lower  part 
with  a  double  cone,  one  part  of  which  cone  is 
adapted  to  fit  correctly  into  the  cavity  in  tbe 
under  side  of  tbe  piece  A.  Now  when  tbe 
lower  cone  of  the  regulating  steel  screw  it 
screwed  or  forced  tight  down  into  the  conical 
seat  in  the  piece  B,  it  prevents  all  escape  of 
the  gas;  and  when  it  it  desired  to  iransleT 
coropreased  gat  from  one  lamp  or  reservoir  to 
snoUier,  the  regulating  screw  e  is  to  be  turned 
until  it*  upper  cone  fits  and  applies  correctly  into  the  conical  cavity  of  the  pieea 
A|  and  thmby  preventi  all  ck^m  of  the  gai  up  (he  threada  of  ue  r«gutating 
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IT  during  tbe  procns  of  tmufening,  BlloiriDg,  at  tbe  imtat  time,  fm  pM- 

■jf  tbe  gas  from  one  reservoir  to '' —  "' "-  ■' 

e  next  tbIts  to  be  deicribed  ii 
which  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  each  n 
or  lamp,  for  the  purpoae  of  filling  them  in  the 
manner  describea  in  the  preceding  part  of  our 
subject ;  the  annexed  cut  repreaenti  a  sec- 
tion of  one  of  those  valves,  lliis  filling  valve 
consists  of  a  small  conical  plug  g,  which  it 
fitted  into  a  conical  cavity  or  >eal  in  the  piece 
of  metal  c,  similar  to  tbe  valves  of  an  air-gun, 
being  doted  by  &  slight  steel  spring  h,  and 
guided  in  its  way  by  a  metal  pin,  which  ilidet 
throu^  a  tiole  in  a  amall  brass  cap  or  per- 
foTBled  cover  i,  represented  as  screwed  over 
it ;  d  shows  a  brass  plug,  which  i>  intended  to 
be  screwed  into  the  lower  aperture  of  the 
piece  c,  afkr  tbe  filling  is  completed.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  screw-plug  is  furaisbed 
with  a  soft  metal  ring  or  coUar,  £  i  (as  in  the 
before-mentioned  valve},  which  being  pressed, 
by  the  fbrce  of  the  screw,  into  contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  piece  c,  effec- 
tually prevents  any  escape  of  tbe  gas  from  that  end  of  the  reservoir,  even  if 
the  filling  valve  g  should  not  be  quite  air-tight. 

The  fallowing  figure  represents  a  section  of  the  third  and  last  of  these  valves, 
and  its  use  is  (o  permit  the  flow  of  gas  to  the  burner  to  be  regulated  with  great 
nicely  and  precision.  The  passages  for  the 
gas,  e  e,  are  drilled  out  of  one  solid  piece  of 
metal,  and  the  regulating  screw  c  is  tapped 
into  the  side  of  the  same  piece ;  the  lower  part 
of  it  is  adapted  to  screw  into  an  aperture  at 
one  end  of  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp,  when 
the  regulatin?  steel  screw  c  It  screwed  Ufi  io 
that  its  conical  end  fits  tightly  into  the  conical 
cavity, — it  closes  it  perfectly,  and  prevents  all 
escape  of  gas  to  the  burner  a  ;  Init  on  turning 
the   regulating   screw    slightly  round   by  its  e 

square  head,  uie  gas  escapes  Uirougfa  the  pas- 
sages e  e  to  the  burner,  in  an^  degree  that  may  be  desired.     Previously  tn  in- 
serting the  rE^ulating  screw,  it  is  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  bees'  wax  and  oil, 
which  fills  up  every  minute  cavi^  or  space  wbicb  may  Iw  left  between  the 
threads  of  the  two  screws. 

The  engraving  on  pace  602  represents  a  contrivance  for  deUvoing  gu  to  the 
consumers  in  its  natiual  volume,  under  atmoapheric  pressure.  It  contitla  of  a 
coUapaiDg  gasholder,  capable  of  contaiohig  upwards  of  IVOO  cnbic  feet  of  gat; 
it  is  mounted  on  wheels;  and  being  cbarged  at  the  gat  works,  the  gas  is  con- 
veyed wherever  rc<{uhed.  The  mvention  forms  the  suliject  of  a  patent  to 
Messrs.  Colesand  Nicholson,  and  is,  we  believe,  made  use  of  by  the  Portable  Gas 
Company  at  Manchester,  in  addition  to  the  gas-condensing  apparatus  erected  at 
tlieii  works  at  that  place.  Hg.  1  represents  apian  of  the  cart,  with  the  top  of  it 
removed ;  Pig.  2  is  a  side  elevation,  and  t^.  3  a  front  elevation ;  -fb.  4  i* 
merely  an  enJarged  section  of  the  box  marked  d  in  I^.  2.  The  recipient  if 
composed  of  two  distinct  parts  or  halves,  a  and  b ;  the  upper  part  a  u  made  of 
tome  flexible  material,  impervious  to  gat ;  and  tbe  lower  part  b  of  some  com- 
parativsty  stiff  and  inflexible  substance;  when  the  vessel  is  empty,  the  part  a, 
turning  itself  inside  out,  falls  down  inside  of  b ,-  the  vessel  is  filled  by  forcing 
the  gas  from  the  works  through  a  pipe,  which  is  screwed  into  a  nolle  at/,pt»- 
vid^  with  a  stop-cock,  which  is  turned  off  alter  tbe  recipient  is  fully  inflated, 
and  the  supply  pipe  from  the  works  removed.  The  machine  then  travels 
through  the  streets,  and  stopping  at  a  cuitomer'a  door,  one  end  of  a  flexiUa 
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piM  i*  lercwed  into  the  guholdar  of  the  boiue,  uid  th«  other  end  into  a  nod) 
lu  the  box  d,  which  communtcatei  with  the  interior  of  the  ledpent  bj  mcam 
of  inlemediate  valves  shown  at  Fig.  4.  The  gu-exhnuter  e  u  then  put  ii 
motion  by  tho  hmdle  at  the  top,  and  at  erery  ezhaotting  itroke  it  filled  widi 


SL(  from  the  em  caii  through  the  valve  g,  Ftg.  1 ;  and  at 
e  gaa  ii  discharged  through  the  valve  A,  and  along  the  flexible 


ihi»  proceeds  from  house  to  houie.  until  the  whole  load  ii  diiehMged. 
the  bottom  of  the  carl  ii  a  pipe  e,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  ~* 
and  at  the  other  vith  the  hox  d  of  the  exhauster,  and  perfomted 
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account  of  the  Portable  Gas  Moehiiiery  wu  prepared  for  the  p 

been  informed  that  it  has  been  nearly  superseded  hy  subsequent  ii-, 

in  the  manufacture  and  management  of  coal  gas ;  nevertheleM,  the  lulject  pM- 
Mlaes  sufGeient  intrinsic  merit  for  our  pages,  as  much  of  the  mechuiiiiB  la 
^plicable  to  other  purpoaea. 
.  The  "  Domeitic  Gas  Apparatus,"  shown  in  the  foUoiring  engraviitg,  k  ■■ 
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ion  of  Mr.  Pinkus,  for  the  manitfacture  of  cm  on  so  immll  a  tcale  u  it 


for  B  Goniiilnable  time  in  the  StiMid,  and  we  believa  the  inTeDtion  haa 
adD)itcd  in  varioua  extenuTe  jiniate  eitabkahmeiita  and  amall  menu&ctotiet. 
^ig.  1  ii  a  front  elevation  j  lig  2  a  lateral  lecQon  of  the  apporatui ;  /^.  3  ■ 
section  of  the  retort ;  Mid  Fig  4  »  leotion  of  a  retort  of  a  aifiereoE  conatnie- 
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tion ;  Fig,  6  ii  a  section   of  the  condenser.    In  each  bottom  figure  the  tame 
letters  refer  to  the  same  parts,     a,  Figi,  1  and  2,  shows  its  application  to  a 
kitchen  range,  hut  it  is  equally  adapted  to  any  other  common  fire-place ;  h  b, 
Fig,  2,  is  a  recess  or  furnace  built  in  brick  at  the  back  of  the  fire-pUce,  covered 
in  front  by  an  iron  plate  c,  and  having  a  flue  d  opening  into  the  chimney ;  f, 
Fiat,  1,  2,  and  3,  is  a  cylindrical  retort,  divided  by  two  or  more  internal  par- 
titions, radiating  from  a  conical  pipe/,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3.    The  retort  is  turned 
with  a  small  rim  or  flange  at  the  fore  end,  which  fits  into  the  plate  c,  and  the 
hinder  end  is  supported  by  a  stout  pin  projecting  from  the  back  of  the  retort, 
and  resting  in  an  iron  socket  let  into  tne  brickwork.    The  hinder  end  of  the 
pipe  /  terminates  in  a  cup  or  cavity  ^,  pierced  with  several  holes,  and  serving 
as  a  chamber  for  the  gas  to  collect  m ;  the  pine /is  also  pierced  with  numerous 
small  holes,  to  allow  the  tar,  as  it  forms,  to  faXi  through  them  upon  the  burning 
luel,  where  it,  as  well  as  that  portion  which  runs  down  the  conical  pipe /and 
the  cup  g,  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  gas.     In  the  fore  end  of  the  pipe 
/  is  screwed  a  stuffing  box,  throueh  which  passes  the  pipe  hj  leading  to  the  con- 
denser.   Each  compartment  of  the  retort  has  a  door  or  mouth-piece  m  m,  b j 
which  the  coal  or  other  material  for  making  gas  is  introduced,  and  the  door  is 
secured  by  screws,  the  joints  beine  either  eround  true  or  luted ;  n  is  an  iron 
plate,  slidmg  in  grooves,  and,  when  lowered  down,  serving  to  defend  the  face  of 
the  retort  and  the  pipe  h  from  the  action  of  the  fire.   Fig,  5  is  a  vessel  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  lower  part  o,  which  is  air  tight,  contamin?  a  quantity  of  tar, 
into  which  the  pipe  h  dips  a  few  inches ;  it  is  supplied  with  tar  from  another 
vessel  |),  by  means  of  a  bent  pipe  g;  r  is  a  pipe  for  drawing  off  the  tar  when 
required,  and  t  an  openinfi;  by  wnich  the  tar  runs  down  the  pipe  k  into  A,  and 
thence  into  the  retort    Tne  upper  division  of  F\g,  5  contains  a  range  of  bent 
pipes  t  t  surrounded  by  water,  one  end  of  which,  v,  opens  into  o,  and  the  other 
end,  Xt  leads  to  the  gasometer ;  firom  the  lower  bends  of  these  pipes  short  pieces 
yy  descends  into  the  tar  in  o,  by  which  means  the  tar  condensed  m  the 
pipes  1 1  descends  into  o,  whilst  the  gas  cannot  escape  through  the  short 
pipes.    The  operation  is  as  follows : — the  retort  being  charged,  and  the  doon 
secured,  the  retort  is  turned  till  the  chambers  are  in  the  position  shown  in  Ftgt. 
1  and  3 ;  the  shutter  n  is  then  let  down  and  the  fire  lignted,  a  portion  of  the 
heat  and  flame  from  which  passes  through  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the 
range  Tshown  by  the  black  soace  between  the  bars  in  Fig,  1,  J  into  the  furnace 
hf  causmg,  in  a  short  time,  the  lower  part  of  the  retort  to  become  red  hot,  and 
the  coab  or  other  materials  in  the  interior  to  give  out  gas,  which,  collecting  in 
the  chamber  y,  passes  through  the  pines/ and  A  to  the  condenser ;  at  the  same 
time  the  tar  given  out  by  the  coals  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  retort, 
descends  through  /  and  a  on  to  the  burning  fuel  in  the  lower  chamber,  and 
becomes  decomposed.     When  it  is  supposed  that  the  materials  in  the  lower 
compartment  have  given  out  all  the  gas  contained  in  them,  the  retort  is  turned 
partly  round,  so  as  to  bring  another  compartment  immediately  over  the  flame, 
when  the  fas  is  again  given  out  as  before.    The  gas  thus  formed  contains  tar 
and  other  unpiuities,  from  some  of  which  it  can  be  fireed  by  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature ;  the  pipe  h  is  therefore  made  to  dip  a  few  inches  into  the  tar  vessel  o, 
and  through  this  tar  the  gas  has  to  rise  to  enter  the  condenser,  by  which  means 
it  is  divested  of  a  portion  of  its  impurities,  and,  upon  entering  the  condenser, 
it  passes  through  a  great  length  of  pipe  surrounded  by  cold  water,  when  all  the 
eondentable  impurities  are  separated,  and  descend  into  the  tar  vessel  by  the 
pipes  yy.    The  tar,  as  we  have  before  stated,  returns  to  the  retort %y  the  pipes 
I  and  A,  and  is  decomposed  by  falling  on  the  burning  coke  in  the  retort  From 
the  condenser  the  gas  passes  to  the  purifier,  and  thence  to  the  gasholder ;  but 
the  method  of  purifying  the  gas,  either  upon  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  patent  to  Mr.  Pinkus,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe, observing  only  that  Fig,  4,  in  the  preceding  engraving,  merely  repre* 
sents  an  oblong  retort,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  one  l^fore  descriDed, 
when  the  length  of  the  fire-place  will  admit  of  it ;  it  will  then  of  course  be 
fixed,  instead  of  turning  upon  a  ()ivot,  and  the  gas  will  pass  off  by  the  pipe  k 
and  the  tar  return  by  k,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  retort 
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11i«  purifying  lubitatieei  employed  by  Mr.  Pinkui,  m  tha  t^oride*  of  toim 
«r  of  time.  The  tbUowing  engraving  repreieiiti  two  UTUgeincnti  of  tha 
pUTiMug  veneli ;  the  one  ada}>ted  to  tlie  me  of  gu  worki  on  a  large  scale, 
and  Uia  otlin  tar  the  lue  of  private  hoaiea,  to  purify  the  na  aa  it  pamr  i  from 
the  ^blic  main  to  the  burners.  The  method  u  a>  fsUoin:  ths  gaa,  upaa 
laBTiDg  the  condenaer,  pau«<  tliroa^  a  ■oluti<Hi  of  the  chkiridai  of  loda  cr  of 
lime,  which  may  be  contained  in  a  vewel  reiembling  that  ahown  in  lection  at 
/^.  1,  throu^  which  the  ga<  maj  be  made  to  pai^  acting  under  a  prsiaurt 


of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  of  water,  by  which  means  it  will  be  purified,  ai 
lt>  obnoxious  odour  and  bad  tmell  remored ;  in  adiUtion,  the  patMtlee  recoi 
mends  to  pour  a  quantity  of  the  same  solution  into  the  feeder  A,  Fif.  3,  fW 
whence  it  flows  into  the  tar  Tesael  bbb,  throng  the  bent  tube  a;  In  tl 
Tcaael,  (which  ccnununicatet  witit  the  retort  by  the  pipe  d,)  the  aotuttea  will  b 
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with  the  condensed  matter  that  falls  into  it  through  the  branch  pipes  conned- 
ing  the  refrigerator  tubes  ///>  (which  are  immersed  in  a  yeaael  of  water  g  ^) 
w  ith  the  tar  vessel.     The  compound  thus  formed,  and  kept  agitated  bj  the  gas 
issuing  from  the  dip  pipe  A  A,  is  made  to  flow  in  a  small  stream  through  the 
pipe  df  into  the  retort,  while  in  action ;  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  ignited 
materials  within  the  retort,  other  vapours  or  gases  will  be  generated,  which, 
combining  or  mixing  with  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  a  chemical  action  irill 
take  place,  whereby  the  gas,  while  in  the  retort  and  during  its  passage  through 
the  refrigerator,  will  become  partly  purified,  or  will  be  so  altered  as  to  be  more 
easily  acted  upon  in  its  passage  through  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
when  its  purification  will  be  finished.     In  preparing  the  solution,   the  patentee 
directs  to  employ  one  part  of  chloride  to  about  thirty-five  parts  of  water,  and 
when  the  chloride  is  in  its  most  concentrated  state  a  diluted  acid,  sulphuric  or 
muriatic,  may  be  added  to  the  solution  to  assist  the  liberation  of  the  chlorine 
gas  from  the  lime  ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  may  then  be  increased  to  forty  or 
fifty  parts,  with  one  of  the  chloride.    F^.  3  represents  the  apparatus  for  the 
more  perfect  purification  of  the  gas  on  its  passage  from  the  street  mains  to  the 
burners,     t  is  a  recipient,  intended  to  contain  and  supply  the  purifying  liquid; 
this  vessel  is  connected  with  another  vessel  A:  by  a  sypnon  or  by  a  bent  tube  U 
inserted  through  the  centre  and  top  of  the  lower  vessel  k^  and  having  a  stop- 
cock fn.     The  lower  vessel  k  is  made  gas  ti^ht,  and  formed  of  tin,  copper,  or 
sheet  iron,  and  is  a  receptacle  for  gas,  which  flows  through  it,  and  for  the 
purifying  liquid  that  falls  from  the  upper  vesel  t ;  n  is  a  common  sponge  placed 
on  a  shelf  of  coarse  wire  gauze  o  ;  p  is  a  manhole  made  in  the  side  of  me  vessel 
h,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  hand  and  sponge ;  g  is  a  pipe  leading  the  gas 
from  the  main ;  and  r  is  another  pipe  to  supply  the  gas  in  a  purified  state  to  the 
burners ;  «  is  a  waste  pipe  to  let  ofi*  the  liquid  when  it  has  become  too  much 
impregnated  with  the  impurities  of  the  gas;  and  Ms  a  washing  pipe  leading 
from  a  cistern  ;  u  and  v  are  stop  cocks  for  admitting  and  drawing  ofiT  the  liquid. 
The  operation  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows :  into  the  recipient  i  pour  a  mix- 
ture of  one  measure  of  the  concentrated  liquor  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  diluted 
with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  measures  of  water.     When  gas  is  required  to 
supply  the  burners,  turn  on  at  the  same  time  the  stop-cocks  to,  in  the  bent  lube 
Ij  and  the  leading  pipe  q ;  the  purifying  liquid  will  then  flow  through  the  bent 
tube  /,  on  to  the  sponge  n^  which  will  absorb  a  portion  sufficient  to  keep  it 
always  wet,  and  will  ucrmit  the  liquid  to  filter  through,  and  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  k;  at  the  same  time  the  gas  will  continue  rising  through  the 
moistened  sponge  «,  where  it  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  purifying  liquor,  and 
its  obnoxious  odour  will  be  removed  before  it  arrives  at  the  burners  through  the 
iupply  pipe  r. 

One  object  of  great  convenience  and  utility  to  which  eas  lighting  has 
within  these  few  years  been  applied,  is  the  illumination  of  public  clocks.  This 
we  believe  was  first  put  in  practice  at  Glasgow,  where  a  clock  with  two  faces, 
supported  at  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  bracket,  was  lighted  by  jets  placed 
above  it,  the  light  of  which  was  reflected  on  each  face  from  mirrors  placed 
within  the  wings  of  an  elcgunt  representation  of  a  phceuix,  which  sur- 
mounted the  clock.  In  order  to  light  the  burner  without  sending  up  a  per- 
son for  that  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  pipe  which  supplied  it  with  ^as,  was 
another  extending  from  the  main  to  the  burner,  having  a  stop-cock  at  its 
junction  with  the  main,  and  being  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes 
throughout  its  length.  Upon  opening  the  cocks,  the  gas  flowed  through  both 
pipes,  and  issued  at  the  small  holes  in  the  flash  pipe  as  it  was  called;  and  alight 
being  applied  below,  quickly  communicated  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
flash-pipe,  and  upon  reaching  the  jet,  ignited  the  gas  issuing  from  it;  after 
which,  the  cock  on  the  flash  pipe  was  shut.  Various  methods  have  since  been 
proposed  of  lighting  up  clocks,  one  of  which  is-as  follows  :  a  dial  plate,  out  of 
which  the  figures  representing  the  hours  are  cut,  in  contrary  succession  to  the 
usual  representation  of  them,  is  made  to  revolve  on  the  axis  that  would  other- 
wise receive  the  hour  hand.  Behind  it  is  a  solid  field,  out  of  which  a  sufficient 
fpace  is  cut  to  show  the  hour,  half  hour,  or  quarter;  each  half  hour  is  repre^ 
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Bcnted  b;  a  itv,  and  each  quarter  by  a  dot ;  uii]  tht  time  U  reckoned  by  the 
houri  and  quarters  which  have  pawed  the  centre  of  the  opening  Behind  the 
revolving  plate  is  plnced  a  gaa  tight,  which  ia  ignited  hy  the  jet  of  gM  being 
directed  on  to  a  piece  of  spongy  platina. 


A  aomewhat  auperioT  method  to  the  preceding  i>  exhibited  in  the  following 

engraving.  A  is  the  dial  plate  of  a  common  clock,  with  the  houn,  &c. 
marked  upon  il,  as  usual;  B  la  the  propoeed  addition  to  it,  for  the  piirpoie  of 
exhibiting  the  time  distinctly  during  the  night;  C  la  a  light  cog-wheel,  placed 
immediately  behind  the  day  dial;  having  '"      '   '      ""   ■  --  ■'         '  •  -' 

hour  hand,  and  revolving  with  iL  The 
night  dial  B  ia  designed  to  be  made  of 
plate  glasa,  with  the  hours  painted  upon 
It  in  black,  and  to  revolve  on  an  axis  in 
its  cenCre.  The  index  repreaenled  by 
an  arrow  is  lixed.  The  periphery  of 
the  glasa  plate  ia  enconipaased  by  a  rim 
of  brass,  having  coga  in  its  outer  edge, 
which  fits  into  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  C  ; 
consequently  they  move  together,  and 
being  of  equal  diameters,  they  perform 
their  revoluliona  in  equal  time.  The 
time  repreaented  In  our  engraving,  ia  a 
quarter  past  X ;  when  the  hour  hand 
has  moved  on  to  XI.  (for  inatance),  the 
iTnnaparent  dial  B  will  have  moved  an 
equal  apace  past  the  fixed  index,  and 
denote  the  same  preciae  time.  "  ' 
diala  must,  by  thii  simple  cont 
invariably  agree  in  their  reapective  indi- 
cations of  the  time.  Durmg  the  day, 
the  time  is  observed  on  the  lai^  diiJ  ai  usual ;  and  at  night  a  lighted  laaip 
placed  behind  the  ttaniparent  mal  will  always  exhibit  the  time  ai  diatinctly. 

Bui  the  meet  perfect  and  ingenious  mode  of  illuminating  public  clocks  which 
hat  come  under  our  notice,  ia  that  by  which  several  of  the  church  clocks  in 
London  are  lighted.  Bj  the  revolution  of  the  hands,  and  the  addition  of  only 
one  wheel  and  pinion  to  the  clock,  the  «s  ia  lighted  and  eitinguished  at  regular 
ttated  houn,  which  hours  ma;  be  vari^  monthly  to  suit  the  increase  or  decteaie 
in  the  length  of  daylight,  by  simply  adding  or  withdrawing  a  pin.  The 
inventor  is  Mr.  Paine,  from  whoM  account  in  the  Tranaactiooa  of  the  Society  of 


in  one  piece ;  the  eight  central  division*  are 
to  coincide  or  interfere  with  the  hands  while  paiame  over  thetn ;  the  ap 
iUI  filled  up  with  tranaparent  red  glaas,  ground  rough  on  the  inside,  Thi 
is  tufficiently  dark  to  relieve  and  render  dittioctly  vinble  the  gilt  hour  n 


but. 
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t  nielit^  when  the  gu  bumcn  behind  tbt  dud  plate  Kt  Iwbted  up,  the 
koun,  minutei,  and  huidi  appear  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  diw  gtowi  with  a 
dmky  red  light,     fig.  2  ii  a  horiiontal  wet'  ''  '  '' 

church  tower  at  the  back  of  the  dial  b  b; 
hand,  having  a  balance  weight  and  the  wheel  48  on  iti  inner  end ;  thnKigh 
thie  paBtea  tlie  shaft  <i  d,  holding  at  one  end  the  minute  hand,  and  at  the  other 
end  the  pinion  14  and  balance  weight  e ;  fftvo  en  bumen;  a  g  the  tube* 
•upplying  the  ni;  the  apeTtun  s  a,  not  beiur  to  large  a*  the  dial,  ia  eham- 
ferred  off  at  i  i,  to  give  a  clear  paaaage  from  Uie  lighta  (11  orer  tha  di>I ;  jj  a 
rurred  reflector,  made  of  aheeta  of  tin ,  t  i  a  bar  erouing  the  aperture  a  ■ 
within,  to  nippott  tha  motion  wheela,  and  the  addttiond  twenty-fonr-hoor 
wheel,  96 ;  the  long  axil  tl  d  recctret  motion  from  the  clock  (aa  usual)  bj  a 
berel  wheel;  14,  43,  12,  and  48,  Ftg    3,  are  the  uiual  ntotton  wbe«b  and 


piniont;  an  additional  pinion  of  12  ii  put  on  the  wheel  42,  to  turn  the  whed 
96;  thia  baa  thirteen  pmi,  one  hour'i  motion  apart;  theae  pini  raiie  up  tb« 
weighted  lerar  I,  in  Fig.  3,  and  let  it  drop ;  while  thia  ia  up,  (m  ahown  by  the 
dotted  line!,)  iti  opposite  end  n,  by  means  of  the  connecting  rod  n,  keepi  the 
lever  handle  o  of  tlie  gaa  cock  p  dawn,  and  thus  nearly  cloaei  it,  dlowins  the 
paaiage  of  only  jiut  enough  goito  keep  the  burners  alight;  but  at  eight  o'dock, 
when  the  weight  I  dropi,  it  raiaes  the  handle  o  and  quit«  opens  the  cock  p, 
by  which  the  dial  ia  tiutantly  illuminated.  Thus,  f^.  3  Tepreaenti  the  lever  / 
down,  and  the  pint  nearly  beginning  to  raiie  it;  by  removiiij;  two  pins,  one  at 
each  end,  the  clock  will  open  the  ga»-cock  one  hour  sooner,  and  nearly  close  it 
ooe  hour  later.  By  successively  removing  the  pins  aa  the  days  ahcrteii,  and 
nplacing  them  at  the  days  leogthen,  the  clock  is  accommodated  to  all  af  aoni. 
Tm  whole  space  la  kept  dear  Mtween  the  l^hta  and  the  dial,  except  only  th* 
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axil  e,  Fig,  2 ;  and  the  lights  being  placed  on  each  tide  of  this,  and  having  a 
large  reflector,  nu  shadow  is  perceived  from  it 

with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  gas  obtainable  from  a  given  weight  of  coal, 
it  depends  greatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  also  upon  the  construction 
of  the  retorts,  and  the  method  of  working  them.  Mr.  Peckston,  in  his  valuable 
treatise  on  gas  lighting,  whilst  writing  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  observes  that 
pit  coal  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  proportions  of  ita 
component  parts.  Such  coals  as  are  chi^y  composed  of  bitumen  are  to  be 
considered  as  belon^:ing  to  the  first  class.  These  coals  bum  with  a  Inight 
yellowish  blaze  dunng  the  whole  process  of  combustion ;  they  do  not  cake, 
neither  do  they  produce  cinders,  but  are  reduced  to  white  ashes.  At  the  head 
of  this  class  is  to  be  placed  Cannel  coal ;  and  most  of  the  varieties  of  Scotch 
coal,  as  well  as  some  of  those  found  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  belong  to 
it,  likewise  the  coals  firom  Lancashire  and  the  north-western  coasts  of  Ensland. 
When  ellipsoidal  retorts  are  used,  (which  is  the  form  which  Mr.  Peckston 
decidedly  prefers,)  and  charged  with  \\  bushel,  or  about  I26lbs  of  coal,  the  fol- 
lowing miantities  of  gas  may  be  obtained  in  the  manufactory,  or  on  the  large 
scale.    From  a  ton  of 

Lancashire  Cannel 11,600  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Newcastle  (Hartley's) 9,600  „ 

Staffordshire  (best  kind) 6,400  „ 

The  coke  obtained  from  coals  of  this  class  is  in  small  quantity,  and  of  veir 
inferior  quality.  The  second  class  of  coals  comprehends  those  varieties  which 
cake  in  burning.  These  contain  less  bitumen  ana  more  charcoal  than  the  first 
class.  They  produce  less  ashes,  but  afibrd  hard  grey  cinders,  which  when 
burnt  over  again  with  firesh  coals,  produce  a  very  strong  heat  The  gas  obtained 
from  these  coals  is  not  of  so  rich  a  quality  as  that  from  the  first  class,  but  the  coke 
is  extremely  well  adapted  for  domestic  and  culinary  purposes.  When  ellipsoidal 
retorts  are  used,  charged  as  before,  with  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  from  a 
ton  of 

Wallsend,  may  be  obtained     .    .  10,300  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Temple  Main 8,100  „ 

Primrose  Main 6,200  „ 

Pembry 4,200  „ 

• 

The  third  class  of  coal  consists  of  such  as  are  chiefly  oompoaed  of  charcoal, 
chemically  combined  with  different  earths,  and  containmg  little  or  no  bitumen. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  this  coal  are  the  Kilkenny  coal,  the  Welch  coal,  and 
the  stone  coal.  None  of  the  coals  comprised  in  this  class  can  be  profitably 
used  for  making  gas. 

Mr.  Peckston  gives  the  following  taUe,  exhilutinj^  the  coniparative  quantity 
of  ^as  obtainable  from  the  following  different  species  of  coals  comprehended 
in  the  first  and  second  classes,  the  Scotch  Cannel  coal  being  considered  the 
standard,  and  estimated  at  1000. 

Scotch  Cannel 1000 


Lancashire  ditto  ....  986 

Yorkshire    ditto  ....  949 
Bewicke     and     Craister's 

WalUend 875 

Russell's  ditto 861 

TanfieldMoor.     .     .   '.     .  850 

Heaton  Main 822 

Hartley's 810 

Killingworth  Main   ...  792 

Pontops 762 

With  respect  to  the  best  form  of  retorts,  and  the  mode  of  working  them,  so 
as  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  eas,  we  give  the  following  summary  of 
three  sets  of  experiments  detailed  in  Mr.  PecEston's  woric ;  the  coals  in  each 
instance  were  of  the  same  quality.     103  chaldron  12  buihelsy  distOled  in 


Temple  Main     ....  690 

Manor  Wallsend    .    •    •  650 
Forest  of  Dean — Middle 

Delf 612 

Eden  Main 562 

Staffi>rdshire  coal,  1st  kind  546 

Ditto  ditto,  2d  ditto  514 

Ditto  ditto,  3d  ditto  492 

Ditto  ditto,  4th  ditto  490 

Pembry 354 
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circular  retorts,  charged  with  2  bushels  of  coals,  and  each  charge  worked  off  in 
6  hours,  afforded  8300  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  chddron,  and  required  43  chaldron 
14  bushels  of  coals  for  heating  the  retorts,  =  42  per  cent,  on  the  quantit? 
employed  for  makin?  gas.  By  cylindrical  retorts  cnarged  with  2  bushels  at 
each  charge,  and  which  was  worked  off  in  8  hours,  85  chaldron,  27  busheb 
of  coals  yielded  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  chaldron,  and  required  for  car- 
bonization or  heating  of  the  retorts  21  chaldrons  16  bushels  of  coals,  or  aboat 
25  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  carbonized.  With  eUipsoidal  retorts,  the  two 
diameters  of  which  were  20  inches  and  10  inches  respectively,  charged  with  1| 
bushel,  and  each  charge  worked  off  in  hours,  61  chaldron  8  bushels  of  coals 
yielded  14,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  chaldron,  and  required  for  carbonization  19 
chaldrons  27  bushels  of  coals,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  carbonized.  Mr. 
Peckstou  likewise  states  that  five  elliptical  retorts  are  capable  of  carbonizing 
45  bushels,  or  33  cwt  of  coals,  in  24  hours,  but  their  average  work  may  be 
taken  at  1  chaldron,  or  27  cwt.  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Perth,  made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  to  determine 
the  comparative  quantity  of  light  afforded  by  candles  and  coal  gas ;  the  size  of 
the  candles  which  he  employed,  was  short  sixes.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  results : — 

A  3-jet  burner  consumed  per  hour  2,074  cub.  in.  =  6  candles. 
An  Argand  of    5  holes  „  2,592       „  8       „ 

Ditto  10     „  „         3,798       „         12       „ 

Ditto     /       14     „  „  5,940       „         19i     „ 

Ditto  18     „  „  6,840       „         21        „ 

The  mean  of  these  results  is,  that  324  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas  yield  light 
equal  to  that  of  one  candle  for  an  hour ;  but  this  is  the  coal  gas  of  Perth,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which,  Mr.  Anderson  says,  is  650. 

GAS  ENGINE.  An  engine  in  which  the  motive  force  is  derived  from  the 
alternate  expansion  and  condensation  of  the  liquefiable  gases.  For  the  discovery 
that  certain  gases  may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form,  and  for  the  suggestion  of 
such  gases  as  prime  movers  of  machinery,  we  are  indebted,  (as  we  have 
already  noticed  under  the  word  Gas,)  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Mr. 
Faraday.  The  important  advantages  whicli  seemed  likely  to  be  realized  by 
this  discovery,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  engineers  and  scientific 
mechanists,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  occupied  themselves  in  endeavour- 
ing to  devise  such  arrangements  as  would  render  it  applicable  in  practice. 
The  person  who  pursued  the  subject  with  the  greatest  perseverance  was  Mr. 
Brunei,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus,  in  which  the  liquefiable  gases 
are  employed  to  furnish  the  moving  power,  and  more  especially  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  gas  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  any  of  the  carbonates 
by  the  action  of  the  common  acids.  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  liquid  from 
the  gas  is  by  forming  the  gas  under  a  gasometer,  and  condensing  it  ainerwardi 
in  another  vessel  by  means  of  a  condensing  pump,  and  continuing  the  opeiar 
tion  until  it  passes  to  the  liquid  state. 

The  engraving  on  the  next  page  represents  Mr.  Brunei's  apparatus.  This 
apparatus,  as  shown  at  Fig,  2,  consists  of  five  distinct  cylindncal  vessels ;  the 
two  exterior  vessels  a  and  b  contain  the  carbonic  acid,  reduced  to  the  liquid  form, 
and  are  called  the  receivers ;  from  these,  it  passes  into  the  two  adjoining  vessels 
c  and  d^  termed  expansion  vessels ;  these  last  having  tubes  of  communication 
with  the  working  cylinder  e,  the  piston  therein  (shown  by  dots)  is  operated  upon 
by  the  alternate  expansion  and  condensation  of  the  gas  giving  motion  to  the 
rod  /,  and  consequently  to  whatever  machinery  may  be  attached  thereto.  As 
the  working  cylinder  e  is  of  the  usual  construction,  no  further  description  of 
that  part  of  the  apparatus  is  necessary ;  and  as  the  two  vessels  on  one  side  of 
the  cylinder  are  precisely  similar  to  those  on  the  other,  a  description  of  the 
receiver  a  and  the  expansion  vessel  c  will  apply  to  their  counterparts  h  and 
d ;  the  two  former  (a  and  c)  are  therefore  given  in  a  separate  Pig,  1  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  section,  that  their  construction  may  be  seen,  and  their  operation 
better  understood.  The  same  letters  of  reference  designate  the  like  parts  in 
both  figures.    The  communication  of  the  condensing  pump  (before  mentioned) 
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with  the  receiver  a,  ii  through  the  orilice  g,  which  cmi  be  stopped  at  pleaiuTs 
by  the  plug  at  itop-cock  h.     When  the  receiver  hu  been  cnai^ed  with  the 


liquid  hikI  closed,  ■  pipe  ■  is  applied  to,  and  connected  with  the  expaiiiion  reuel 
e  tl  /t;  li'a  a  lining  of  wood  (mahogenyj  or  other  non-conductor  of  heat,  to 
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prevent  the  absorption  which  would  otherwise  be  occasioned  by  the  thick  sub> 
stance  of  the  metal  The  expansion  vessel  is  connected  through  a  pipe  m  to 
the  working  cylinder  e ;  these  vessels  contain  oil,  or  any  other  suitable  fluid 
shown  at  n,  as  a  medium  between  the  gas  and  the  piston.  The  receiver  is 
a  strong  gun  metal  vessel,  of  considerable  thickness,  m  the  interior  of  which 
are  placed  several  copper  tubes,  as  represented  at  o  o  o;  the  joints  of  these 
tubes  through  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  receiver  are  made  perfectly  tight  by 
packing.  The  use  of  these  tubes  is  to  apply  alternately  neat  and  cold  to 
the  liquid  contained  in  the  receiver,  without  altering  very  sensibly  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder.  The  operation  <^  heatmg  and  cooling  through 
the  thin  tubes  o  o  o  may  be  effected  with  warm  water,  steam,  or  any  other 
heating  medium;  and  cold  water,  or  any  other  cooling  medium.  For  this 
purpose,  the  tubes  o  oo  are  united  by  a  chamber  and  cock p  f^  by  the  opening 
of  which,  with  the  pipes  o  o,  hot  and  cold  water  may  be  alternately  let  in 
and  forced  through  by  means  of  pumps,  the  cocks  being  worked  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  m  steam  en^^es.  Now  if  hot  water,  say  at  120o,  be  let  in 
through  the  tubes  of  the  receiver  a,  and  cold  water  at  the  same  time  through 
the  receiver  6,  the  liquid  in  the  first  receiver  will  operate  with  a  fbrtre  of  about 
90  atmospheres,  while  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  b  will  only  exert  a  force  of  40 
or  50  atmospheres.  The  difierence  between  these  two  pressures  will  therefore 
be  the  acting  power,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  oil  will  operate  upon 
the  piston  in  tne  working  cylinder.  It  is  easy  to  corapn^end  that  by  letting 
hot  water  through  the  receiver  b,  and  cold  water  through  the  opposite  one  a,  a 
re-action  will  take  place,  which  will  produce  in  the  working  cylinder  e  an 
alternate  movement  of  the  piston,  appucable  by  the  rod  /  to  various  mechani- 
cal purposes,  as  may  be  required.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  use  of  the 
gasometer,  and  of  the  forcmg  pumps,  is  simply  for  obtaining  the  gas,  and 
for  charging  the  receivers  witn  the  liquid.  When  the  receiver  is  once 
charged,  and  has  been  closed  with  the  stop-cock  h,  the  gasometer  and  forcing 
pumps  are  to  be  disconnected  from  the  receiver  by  unscrewing  the  pipe  i  at  the 
joint  The  same  pipe  may  however  be  used  as  the  means  of  connecting  the 
receiver  with  the  expansion  vessel ;  the  adoption  of  two  distinct  pipes  for  these 
purposes  is  intentionally  avoided,  as  it  would  become  necessary  in  consequence 
to  have  two  orifices  as  well  as  two  stop-cocks.  It  is  obvious  that  no  difficulty 
exists  in  connecting  the  forcing  pump  with  both  receivers,  as  the  small  pipes 
used  for  that  purpose  may  be  made  to  reach  either. 

Several  years  nave  elapsed  since  the  engine  just  described  was  patented,  bat 
hitherto  no  machine  upon  the  same  principle  has  been  brought  into  operation ; 
and  as  the  mechanical  talents  of  Mr.  Brunei  are  unquestionable,  ana  as  he  is 
known  to  have  devoted  much  time  to  brincf  the  invention  to  perfection,  it  ii 
probable  that  the  cause  of  the  want  of  success  ues  in  the  principle  itself  and  thst 
owing  to  one  or  both  of  the  causes  noticed  in  Mr.  Tredeold's  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  which  we  have  quoted  under  the  word  Gas,  the  liquefiable  gases  are  not 
*8o  applicable  as  mechanical  agents  as  the  vapour  of  water  or  steam.  Another 
difficulty  attending  such  application  arises  from  the  very  imperfect  means  we 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  of  producing  the  degree  of  cold  necessary  iar 
the  purpose  of  condensing  the  gases ;  for  the  present,  therefore,  there  seems 
little  hope  of  advantageously  substituting  these  gases  for  steam  as  a  ptinie 
mover  of  machinery. 

GAS  VACUUM  ENGINE.  An  engine  working  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  partial  vacuum  being  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
gas  in  a  close  veswsl.  The  first  person  who  proposed  obtaining  power  by  mis 
means  we  believe  to  have  been  the  late  Mr.  Cecil,  of  Cambridge,  who  pubushed 
some  account  of  his  plan,  the  details  of  which  we  do  not  rightly  recollect*  In 
1824  Mr.  S.  Brown  took  out  a  patent  for  an  engine  upon  this  principle,  and  sC 
that  time  the  invention  excited  considerable  interest,  and  was  by  mainr  looked 
upon  as  likely  to  supersede  the  steam  engine ;  but  although  the  inventor  has  since 
been  perseveringly  employed,  and  at  a  great  expense,  to  bring  the  machine  to 
perfection,  we  apprehend  he  has  met  with  no  great  success,  as  tne  only  instances 
m  which  we  have  heard  of  it  being  brought  into  actual  use  was  on  one  occasaor 
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raising  water,  which,  by  beine  led  on  to  a  water  wheel,  may  also  impart  a  mCa- 
tory  motion  to  machinery ;  but  this  latter  purpose  may  be  efiected  by  means 
of  pistons  working  in  cylinders.  Tlie  method  of  producing  the  vacuum  is  as 
follows : — inflammable  gas  is  introduced  along  a  pipe  into  an  open  cylinder  or 
vessel,  whilst  a  flame  placed  on  the  outside,  but  near  to  the  cylinder,  b  kept 
constantly  burning,  and  at  times  comes  in  contact  with  the  gas  therein,  and 
ignites  it ;  the  cylinder  is  then  closed  air-tight,  and  the  flame  is  prevented  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  gas  in  the  cylinder.  The  gas  contlnuea  to  flow  mto 
the  cylinder  for  a  period,  and  is  then  stopped  off;  during  that  time  it  arts 
by  ili  combiuUon  on  the  air  within  the  cylinder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  part 
of  the  rarefied  air  escapes  through  one  or  more  valves,  and  thus  a  vacuum  b 
effected ;  the  vessel,  or  cylinder,  is  kept  cool  by  water.  The  two  cylinders  e 
and  d  are  the  vessels  in  which  the  vacuum  is  to  be  effected ;  from  these  descend 
the  pipes  ^t^  and  hjhy  leading  into  the  lower  cylinders  xx,  from  which  the 
water  rises  along  those  pipes  to  fill  the  vacuum  cylinders  alternately.  The  water 
thus  supplied  is  discharged  through  the  pipes  B  into  the  tank  or  trough  Z, 
whence  it  falls  upon  the  overshot  water  wheel,  and  by  the  rotatory  motion  thus 
produced,  gives  power  to  any  machinery  which  may  be  connected  with  it.  The 
water  runs  from  a  wheel  along  a  case  surrounding  the  lower  half  into  a  reser- 
voir Vf  from  which  the  lower  cylinders  x  x  are  alternately  supplied.  In  order 
to  produce  the  vacuum,  the  gas  is  supplied  to  the  cylinders  by  means  of  the 
pipe  k'k  k  attached  to  a  gasometer.  The  gas  also  passes  along  the  small  pipe 
//  (communicating  likewbe  with  the  gasometer),  and  being  lighted  at  both  ends 
of  that  pipe  is  kept  constantly  burning  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  gas 
within  the  cylinders.  The  water  in  the  reservoir  v  passing  down  one  of  the 
pipes  w  into  one  of  the  lower  cylinders  jr,  causes  the  float  y  in  that  cylinder  to 
rise,  and  pushing  up  the  rod  o  raises  the  end  b  of  the  beam,  which  of  course 
draws  up  with  it  the  cap  /,  and  forces  down  the  cap  e  of  the  other  cylinder  r. 
The  gas  being  admitted  along  the  pipe  k,  the  flame  from  the  pipe  I  is  now 
freely  communicated  to  the  gas  in  the  cylinder,  through  the  onfice,  by  the 
opening  of  the  sliding  valve  «,  which  is  raised  by  the  arm  r,  lifted  by  the  rod  o 
by  means  of  the  beam.  To  produce  the  intermitting  action  of  eacn  cylinder, 
some  intermediate  machinery  is  put  in  operation  by  chains  and  rods  attached  to 
a  glass  or  iron  vessel  p,  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  turning  upon  a  pivot ; 
each  end  receives  its  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  from  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  projecting  arms  9,  by  the  action  of  the  beam  above,  the  mercury 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  into  the  cylin- 
ders, and  the  movement  of  the  slide  in  the  trough  v.  By  the  action  thus  com- 
municated the  water  from  the  reservoir  flows  down  the  pipe  w  into  the  vessel  x, 
and  produces  the  elevation  of  die  float  y  and  of  the  rod  it,  and  raises  the  cap  e 
by  the  ascent  of  the  beam  at  a.  The  motion  thus  caused  in  thb  part  of  the 
machinery  acting  upon  its  duplicate  parts  on  the  other  side,  of  course  produces 
by  its  action  a  corresponding  movement,  and  the  slider  in  the  trough  r,  moved 
by  the  action  of  the  mercurial  tube  p  being  moved  from  its  position,  allows  the 
water  to  fall  into  the  pipe  w,  and  as  it  ascends,  suffers  the  float  y  to  descend, 
and  rising  into  the  main  cylinder,  thus  lifts  again  the  beam  at  b  and  its  con- 
nexions, and  forces  down  the  cap  e  on  the  top  of  the  other  cylinder.  After  the 
vacuum  b  effected  in  the  cylinders,  the  air  must  be  admitted  to  allow  the  water 
to  be  discharged,  and  the  caps  to  be  raised ;  this  b  accomplbhed  by  means  of  a 
sliding  valve  in  the  air-pipe  m  m,  acted  upon  by  chains  1 1  attached  to  floats  in  the 
reservoir,  and  as  motion  is  given  to  them,  the  valve  is  made  to  slide  backwards 
and  forwards,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  Chains 
u  u  with  suspended  weights  open  the  cocks  in  the  pipe  k  k,  and  produce  the 
alternate  flow  of  the  gas,  and  regulate  and  modify  its  supply.  In  the  pipes  g  ig 
and  hi  A,  are  docks  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  when  the  air  is  admitted 
into  the  cylinders. 

GATE,  in  Architecture,  a  large  door  leading  or  giving  entrance  into  an  open 
area,  as  a  field  or  court-yard,  or  into  a  considerable  building,  as  a  palace  or 
prison.  An  excellent  method  of  hanging  gates  of  large  dimensions,  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  which  b  a  useful  application  of  hu  suspen- 


■ioD  TBilway  (we  Railway).  The  fullowing  cut  repreaenU  Mine  lUding  or 
ralher  colling  gates  at  each  end  of  the  northern  avenue  of  the  London  Dock^ 
betveen  the  warehouBei  and  the  baun,  forming  not  only  a  useful  barrier  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  improper  perioas  during  the  intervals  of  ceuation  <d 
public  business,  but  producing  also  an  ornamental  effect  During  tbe  houn  of 
buainess  these  gates  are  rolled  back  against  the  tide  walls  of  the  end  ware- 
houses, to  wliicli  they  stand  cIom  and  parallel,  occupjing  no  useful  room.  In 
opening  or  shutting  them  notbineneed  be  moved  out  of  the  way,  and  it  U  don* 
with  great  facility  and  dispatch.  Being  suspended  entirely  from  above,  sad  not 
even  touching  the  surface  of  llie  ground,  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  advenlitiou* 
obstacles  common  to  other  gates,  aa  ii  intended  to  represent  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  ranges  of  warehouses,  and  b  the  extremity  of  the  range  of  sheds  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue ;  c  c  a  dnuble  railway,  extended  entirely  across 
the  avenue  Ironi  a  to  i,  and  likewise  to  the  width  of  a  gate  beyond  on  each 
side ;  it  is  supported  by  slightly  curved  arches  of  wrought  iron,  with  omamantat 
scroll-work  between  tne  arches  and  the  double  rail,  tne  superttructure  resting 
ujHin  lofty  columns  of  cast-iron.     One  of  three  g»l«t  d  (each  of  which  fill*  up 
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the  space  between  two  coluroni)  b  shown  in  the  act  of  being  closed,  by  a  matt 

pushnig  it  along!  from  its  large  dimenaions  and  great  weight  (though  chieflj 

composed  of  wood)  this  could  not  be  easily  effected  by  the  simple  force  of  one 

man,  but  being  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Palmer's  patent  railway,  the 

friction  is  remiced  to   very  inconsiderable  amount,  the  whole  weight  of  each 

gate  being  entirely  suspended  by  iron  rods  to  tbe  axles  of  the  little  wheel* 

which  run  on  the  top  of  the  railway,  which  are  kept  in  ^eir  tracks  by  their 

peripheries  being  flanged ;    the  gates   do   not  rest  upon  or  even  touch  the 

ground,  but  are  merely  guided  in  their  course  by  meaiiB  of  a  projecting  edge 

tixcd  in  their  path :  this  will  be  easily  explained  by  means  of  toe  annexed 

diagram,  which  represents  a  transvi 

of  these  parts.    //  are  two  plates  ol 

raised  edges  in  the  middle,  which  are  screwed 

down  to  open  sleepers  gg,  and  above  these  ii 

shown  an  edge  view  of  the  lower  ends  of  thi 

gates,  which  r\in  on  either  side  of  the  column  h.  i 

Gates  upon  the  same  principle  have  been  put  up         __^\ 

H[  the  court-yard  at  the  Admiralty,  and  various    (I     W^ 

other  public  situations.  I^Li-'^-.L 

GAUGE.  An  adjustable  standard  of  measure 
employed  in  various  oris  where  a  number  of  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  re- 
quired to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  dimensions.  Gauges  are  various, 
constructed  according  to  ttie  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Tha 
cut  on  the  following  page  represents  a  gauge  contrived  fay  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer, 
far  the  purpoie  of  making  a  line  along  the  centre  of  any  parallel  or  ti^nng 
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•olid.  It  answers  all  tie  purposes  of  a  common  carpenter's  gauge,  whilst  it  h 
peculiarly  serviceable  in  other  respects,  for  which  the  common  gauge  is  whoflj 
inappliciU)le ;  in  making  morticesi  and  enabling  workmen  to  measure  from  a 
centre  line,  and  to  work  with  greater  accuracy  and  facility ;  and  in  many  other 
cases  it  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  instrument  a  is  a  square  bar  of  hard 
wood,  having  two  sliding  cheeks  b  d 
fitted  tightly  to  it,*  the  cheek  h  is 
fixed  fast  on  one  end  of  the  bar, 
whilst  the  other  slides  upon  it,  but  it 
may  be  made  fast  at  any  required 
place  bv  means  of  the  thumb  screw 
c  ;  at  the  end  h  a  common  scribine 
point  is  fixed  in  the  bar,  and  wiu 
this  and  the  sliding  piece  d  it  forms 
the  common  gauge  used  for  drawing 
parallel  lines  from  the  edge  of  any 
piece  of  wood  work.  The  addition 
made  by  Mr.  Palmer  consists  of  the  two  brass  arms  /  and  ^,  of  equal  lengths, 
and  which  are  centered  in  the  two  sliding  cheeks  at  a  a  ;  the  other  ends  are 
jointed  together  by  the  screw  h.  which  is  formed  into  a  sharp  conical  pobt 
beneath  to  mark  the  work  with.  In  using  this  gauge  it  is  evident  that  the  point 
of  the  screw  h  will  always  keep  in  the  centre  between  the  two  cheeks  hd.  If 
the  work  is  not  parallel  in  its  width,  then  the  screw  c  must  be  loosened,  and 
the  two  cheeks  b  d  must  be  kept  pressed  towards  each  other,  so  as  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  work,  when  the  point  g  will  traverse  along  the 
centre  of  the  piece  as  correctly  as  if  the  sides  were  parallel,  because  in  sll 
situations  it  preserves  an  equal  distance  fi*om  the  two  cheeks  b  and  d ;  these 
cheeks  have  grooves  made  in  them  to  receive  the  brass  arms/  and  g  when  the 
cheeks  are  brought  into  contact. 

GAUGE,  Pressure.  An  instrument  to  determine  the  pressure  exerted  in 
hydrostatic  or  pneumatic  machines,  as  the  hydrostatic  press,  air  pump,  and 
steam  engine.  When  the  pressure  exerted  is  less  than  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  in  the  condenser  of  a  steam  engine,  the  gau^e  is  usually  termed 
a  barometer,  and  consists  simply  of  a  barometer  tube,  the  Tower  end  of  which 
plunges  in  a  cup  containing  mercury  open  to  the  atmosphere,  whilst  ^e  upper 
end  communicates  with  the  condenser,  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion  or  vacuum, 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  is  measured  by  the  altitude  of  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  tube  above  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  cup.  When  the  pressure  exerted 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  times  the  force  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  an  inverted  syphon  or  bent  tube  of  wrought  iron  con- 
tainine  a  portion  of  mercury ;  one  leg  of  the  tube  communicates  with  the  vessel 
in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted,  and  the  other  leg  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
contains  a  float  by  which  the  rise  of  the  mercury  is  indicated  ;  but  when  the 
pressure  is  very  great,  a  tube  of  sufficient  length  to  support  the  corresponding 
column  of  mercury  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  it  is  usual  then  to 
measure  the  pressure  by  the  compression  of  a  volume  of  air  contained  in  a 
glass  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  sealed,  whilst  the  communication  of  the 
air  in  the  tube  with  the  chamber  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted  is  intercepted 
bv  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  pressure  in  the 
chamber  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  exposed  to  it  causes  the  mer^ 
cury  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  to  compress  the  air  therein  into  a  smaller  space, 
which  space  will  be  inversely,  as  the  pressure  exerted.  The  figure  on  page  617 
represents  a  pressure  gauge  upon  this  principle,  described  in  No.  LXIII.  of  the 
PhUotophicai Magazme,  by  ^lr.  H.  Russell.  The  gauge  consists  of  a  glass  tube^ 
sealed  at  one  end,  with  a  ball  blown  very  near  the  other,  leaving  only  as  much 
beyond  the  ball  as  may  be  necessary  for  connecting  it  with  the  pipe  leading 
from  the  vessel  containing  the  condensed  steam  or  gas,  or  other  elastic  vapour. 
This  ball,  when  the  tube  is  filled  with  air,  and  subject  only  to  atmosphenc 
pressure,  should  be  about  three  quarters  full  of  mercury,  and  the  whole  capa- 
city need  not  exceed  that  of  the  tube  more  than  as  two  to  one.     That  the 
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divisions  in  the  scale  may  be  in  geometrical  progression,  the  tube  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  ;  this  renders  the  instrument  altogether  so  simple  in  appear- 
ance, that  persons  totally  unacquainted  with  instruments  of  this  description, 
may  at  once  be  brought  to  understand  its  nature,  and  be  able  to  affirm  with 
confidence  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject.  To  determine 
the  degree  of  pressure  at  any  point,  ascert^iii  |he  distance  from  the  sealed  end 
of  the  tube,  and  by  that  me^sura  ^MUb  (tu$  iMigtfi  cootained  between  the 
sealed  end  and  the  bulb,  the  qu^^ARt  irQ  be  tiie  number  oi  atmospheres.  Thus 
in  general  terms,  where  T  repreaanii  ^  whole  tube^  P  the  part  into  which  the 
column  of  air  is  compressed,  aaA  A  the  siunber  of  Atnioiqpheres,  we  have 


p=A.  Thus,  suppose  the  tube  8  feet  long,  and  the  column  of  air  compressed 
into  half  that  length,  then  w  have  ^=2  atrao^heras.  If  this  colunm  be  again 
compressed  into  half  its  volume,  it  will  be  repreeented  by  |=s4  atmospheres ; — if, 
again,  compressed  into  half  its  volume,  we  have  |=8  atmospheres ; — if,  again, 

(8  feet=96  inches)  g-=  16  atmospheres; — and  lastly,  3=32  atmospheres.     In 

the  above  figure  the  mercury  chamber  u  blown  in  the  tube  itself,  so  that  in  this 
plan  we  have  no  joints  whatever  to  make  in  the  instrument ;  and  being  placed 
m  a  horizontal  position  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  floor,  all  parts  of  the 
scale  may  be  examined  with  equal  facility.  For  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
tube,  perhaps  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  will  be  found  preferable. 

GAUGE,  Rain.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  depth  of  rain  or  quantity 
falling  on  a  given  surface  at  any  place.  These  instruments  are  variously  con- 
structed ;  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the  foUowing  page  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Crossley,  and  is  an  elegant  application  of  his  patent  liquid  metre. 
The  principal  parts  of  this  machine,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  small  box  a  a  and  b, 
are,  a  small  tin  vessel  or  tumbler  eft  which  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  bv  a 
vertical  partition,  where  it  is  supported  by  pivots  on  the  upright  stem  I.  The 
pivots  are  placed  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tumbler,  so  that  when  it  is 
tilted  ^as  represented  in  the  engraving),  it  will  remain  in  that  position  till  the 
upper  naif  receives  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  will  overbalance  it,  when  the 
end  c  will  be  depressed  by  the  weieht  of  the  water,  and  emptied ;  the  end  / 
will,  in  consequence,  be  elevated  and  brought  under  the  spout  to  receive  the 
water  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  loaded  to  preponderate,  when  it  will  again 
take  the  position  in  the  figure.  Attached  to  this  tumbler  is  a  forked  projection, 
that  at  every  change  of  position,  acts  on  a  lever  at  A,  and  thus  communi- 
cates motion  to  a  train  of  wheels,  which,  by  the  index  and  the  dial  face  i,  is 
made  to  register  the  number  of  times  the  divisions  of  the  tumbler  have  been 
filled.  The  rain  is  received  and  conveyed  into  the  tumbler  by  the  hopper- 
shaped  vessel  c  c,  the  mouth  of  which  must  be  made  of  an  area,  having  such  a 
relation  to  the  other  parts  that  the  index  will  point  out  the  number  of  inches 
of  rain  falline  on  that  extent  of  surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  deep  the 
water  would  have  become  had  it  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  dunng  a 
single  shower,  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a  year,  if  required,  and  this,  too,  without  any 
attention  or  care  hieing  bestowed  upon  it— for  the  apparatus  is  so  simple  in  con- 
struction, that  it  is  not  subject  to  derangement  of  its  parts ;  and  as  it  registers 
during  the  falling  of  the  shower,  it  requires  no  estimation  to  be  made  of  the 


quantity  of  water  evaporated  bettreitn  tlie  falling  of  tbe  rain  and  the  tine  at 
obiervBtioD. 

GAUGING. — The  art  of  meaauring  the  capacities  of  d1  kinds  of  veueU. 
GBUging  of  course  forms  a  part  of  mensuration,  and  is  accordingly  treated 
of  by  mait  writers  on  tliat  brancb  of  science;  but  ai  casks  are  Beldam  of  •ny 
exact  matbemalical  forma,  the  ruSes  ioid  down  by  such  authors  niiut  be  coD- 
lidered  as  merely  theoretical ;  and  in  practice,  gauging  is  performed  mechani- 
cally, by  means  of  the  gauging  or  diagonal  rod,  or  by  the  gauging  sliding  rule. 
The  diagonal  or  gauging  rod  is  a  rod  or  rule  adapted  for  determiaine  the  con- 
tents of  the  caaks,  by  meaauring  llie  diagonal  only  ;  viz.  the  diagonal  from  tbe 
bung  to  the  extremity  of  the  oppoaite  ^tave  next  the  head.  It  is  a  square  ruie, 
having  four  aidea  or  faces,  and  is  usually  four  feel  long,  and  folds  U^lher  by 
meana  of  joints.  Upon  one  face  of  the  rule  is  a  scale  of  inches,  for  taking 
the  measure  of  tbe  maigonal ;  la  lliese  are  adapted  the  areas,  in  gallons,  tf 
circles  to  the  corresponding  diameters.  Upon  the  oppoaite  face  is  a.  scale, 
expressing  the  contents  of  casks,  having  a  corresponding  diagonal;  and  these 
lines  constitute  the  difference  between  the  diagonal  rods  and  the  slide  rules. 
To  use  the  dilgonal  rods,  put  the  rod  in  at  the  bung  hole  of  the  caak,  until  its 
end  touch  the  opposite  stave  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  the  bung- 
hole,  and  note  the  inches  and  parts  cut  by  the  middle  nf  the  bung;  then  draw 
out  the  rod,  and  look  for  the  same  inches  and  parts  on  the  opposite  face  of  it, 
and  on  them  will  be  found  the  contents,  in  gallons.  The  sliding  rule  is  siiniUi 
to  the  common  sliding  Gunters,  (see  Guntek's  Sc*le,)  but  liaving  certain  divi- 
iors,  or  gauge  points  at  different  points  of  the  scale,  pointed  out  by  small  bran 
pins,  which  divisors  are  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  any  particular  meaiure, 
as  malt  bushels,  or  imperial  gallons,  the  casks  are  gauged  approximatdy  ss 
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cylinders,  taking  a  mean  diameter,   for  which  purpose  they  are  generally 
reduced  to  what  is  called  four  varieties ;  and  if  the  difference  between  the  head 
and  the  bung  diameters  does  not  exceed  six  inches,  their  mean  diameters  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  difference  of  the  first  by  *68 ;  of  the  second,  by 
*62 ;  of  the  third,  by  *55 ;  and  of  the  fourth,  by  *5  ;  the  respective  products  of 
these  numbers,   added  to  the  head  diameter,  will  make  a  mean   diameter. 
Having  found  a  mean  diameter,  the  contents  are  found  by  setting  the  length 
of  the  cask  upon  the  line  marked  B,  on  the  brass  slider,  against  the  gauge- 
point,  for  gallons,  on  the  upper  line  A,  upon  the  rule,  and  against  the  mean 
diameter  upon  the  lower  line  D  ;  upon  the  rule  will  be  found  the  contents  on 
C  upon  the  slider.     On  the  back  of  the  rule  are  four  other  lines,  differently 
marked.     The  first  line  is  marked  D,  and  is  similar  to  the  same  line  upon  the 
opposite  side,  and  upon  this  line  are  set  the  circular  gauge-point  for  wme,  and 
various  other  gauge-points ;  the  second  line  is  upon  the  slider — it  is  marked  C, 
and  is  similar  to  the  same  line  C  upon  the  opposite  face ;  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  on  this  instrument  are  two  lines  of  segments,  for  uUaging  the  casks,  as  it 
is  termed,  that  is,  finding  the  contents  of  a  cask,  only  partly  full.    One  of  these 
lines  is  marked  S  S,  for  segment  standine,  and  the  other  S  L,  for  segment 
lying ;  these  lines  are  set  upon  the  rule,  and  are  both  numbered  alike,  from  1 
to  10,  and  from  10  to  100.     To  find  the  ullage  of  a  lying  cask  by  the  line  of 
segments,  having  the  bung  diameter,  the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  inches,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cask,  set  the  bung  diameter  on  C  to  100,  on  the  line  of  seg- 
ments marked  S  L,  and  opposite  the  depth  of  liquid  on  C  will  be  a  number  on 
the  line  of  segment,  which  call  the  reserved  number;  then  set  100  on  A  to  the 
contents  of  the  cask  upon  B,  and  against  the  reserve  number  be/ore  found  upon 
A  is  the  contents  of  the  cask  upon  B.     To  find  the  ullage  of  a  cask  standing, 
substitute  the  length  for  the  bung  diameter,  and  the  line  S  S,  for  the  line  S  L, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

To  facilitate  computations  in  gauging,  Mr.  W.  Gutteridge  has  invented  a 
series  of  new  units  of  measure,  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  Commission  of  Weights  and  Measures.  These  units 
of  measure  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  No.  4  being  the  common 
decimal  foot,  which  is  introduced  to  complete  the  series.  These  units  are  all 
decimally  subdivided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic  and 
superficial  measures  in  which  the  capacities  of  vessels,  or  solid  contents  of 
bodies  are  reckoned,  as  gallons  for  liquids,  and  cubic  feet  for  timber.  By  this 
means,  no  division  is  necessary  in  computing  contents  or  capacities,  for  the  area 
expressed  in  Mr.  Gutteridge 's  system  of  notation  multiplied  by  the  depth  gives 
the  contents;  whereas,  when  the  dimensions  are  taken  in  inches,  after  multi- 
plying the  area  by  the  depth,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  product  by  the  num- 
oer  of  inches  in  a  gallon  or  a  foot  to  find  the  contents.  Mr.  Guttendge's  units 
of  measure,  with  their  data,  are  as  follows : 

For  imperial  Gallont, 
No.  1.  ^  277-274 =  6-52083  Inches.  =  1  Units. 

2.  ^  277-274  x    \/  'm  '  =  735784       „       =  1      „ 

3.  ^  277-,ig =  70676         „       =  1      „ 

4.  is  the  common  foot. 

For  Feet, 
No.  5.  4/  -JL =  M2836  Feet.      =  1  Unite 

6.  ^  •,i^ «  1.08383      „         =  1      „ 

7.  '± =  1.2732        „         =  1      „ 

8.  |J^144 =5-2415    Inches.  =  1      „v 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  gauging,  we  may  notice  a  singular  circum- 
stance related  by  Mr.  Gutteridge.  lie  had  been  called  in  to  gauee  a  new  vat 
for  Messrs.  Booth  &  Co.  distillers,  and  his  own  system  was  employed  as  affording 
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with  the  top  of  the  ungula,  which  exactly  covered  the  bottaaa,  without  pro- 
ducing any  seniible  depth  of  wet  at  the  dipping  place,  from  «{iich  it  wh 
inferred  that  the  interior  dip,  and  the  exterior  indications  of  Imi  wdnld  be 
always  the  same;  and  upon  putting  in  several  detennined  quantitiea,  tboaa 
quantities  were  indicated  by  the  tube  exactly ;  but  a  diSerence  waa  aflerwardi 
perceived  between  the  interior  dip  and  the  exterior  level,  and  the  greater  tha 
quantity,  the  greater  the  difierence.  The  eiperimeDt  waa  frequently  repeated, 
with  every  precaution  to  guard  against  error,  one  aouree  (»'  which  was  the 
difierence  of  temperature  in  the  vat  and  in  the  tube,  amounting  in  oot 
instance  to  21  degrees,  which  would  cause  a  difference  of  about  -085  cf  aa 
inch,  (the  spirit  ^ing  416  per  cent  over  proof,)  but  to  sare  c<HnputalitB« 
of  this  sort,  the  time  chosen  for  the  principal  eiperiment  waa  when  the  ten- 
perature  was  alike.  With  1400  gallons  in  the  vat,  the  difierence  was  about  ■  j  s( 
an  inch;  2200  gallon*  more  were  then  pumped  in,  and  the  diSerence  increased 
to  ^  of  an  inch,  and  on  adding  700  gallons  more,  the  difference  amounted  to 
1^  inch.  It  appearing  hi^hl^  improbable  that  the  timben  could  compress  la 
much  more  under  the  dipping  place  than  under  where  the  tube  wm  Sti]  ■ 
level  of  the  two  lurfaces  was  taken,  and,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  appear, 
there  was  a  difference  found  in  the  levels,  of  ^  of  an  inch,  the  liquid  being 
that  much  higher  in  the  vat  than  the  tube.  Thia  differeitce  Mr.  Gutteridgs 
imputes  to  a  difference  in  the  specific  sravily  of  the  spirit  within  the  rat,  and 
that  within  the  tube,  and  upon  assaying  ihem  the  former  was  found  to  be  nearly 
S  per  cent  stronger  than  the  latter.  Thia  variation  must  have  been  caused 
by  a  greater  evaporation  on  the  tube,  and  it  ihowa  that  with  apirits  of  such 
great  strength,  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and  cannot  he  too  carefully  niardtd 
against.  The  remaining  difference  between  the  dip  and  the  level  in  £e  tube 
Mr.  Gutteridge  supposes  to  have  arisen  Irom  a  compression  of  the  timbers  under 
the  dipping  place. 

The  following  diagrams  of  the  vat,  tube,  and  timbera,  will  render  the  miriect 
more  intelligible.  Fig.  1  represents  a  aection  of  the  vat,  a  b  being  the  tube 
fixed  into  a  metal  pipe  be,  with  a  cock  at  e  d,  the  level  of  the  spirit  in  the 
vat ;  /  the  level  in  the  lube,  and  h  t  the  dipping  place.     Fig.  2.  ahow*  the  sup- 


ports of  the  vat :  B  the  hack,  and  F  the  front,  of  which  the  seven  aimOar  parta 
a  o  are  the  immediate  rests,  each  fonr  inches  square;  5ft i  the  three  timheti 
upon  which  the  fonner  rest,  lOJ  inches  deep,  and  12i  broad;  e  c  the  two 
sleepers  upon  which  the  beams  are  laid.  The  pUcea  d  d d  d  ate  m-ppattrd  nwm 
four  upnght  posts,  and  under  i  was  placed  another  support;  itfie  orifice^ 
the  tube  pipe,  and  o  the  dipping  place. 
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GAUZE.  A  thin,  transparent  kind  of  ninS,  woven  sometimes  of  silk,  and 
sometimes  of  thread.  To  warp  the  silk  for  the  making  of  gauze,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mill  is  used,  upon  which  the  silk  is  wound :  it  is  a  wooden  machine, 
about  six  feet  high,  havmg  an  axis  perpendicularly  placed  in  the  middle  thereof^ 
with  six  large  wines,  on  wliich  the  silk  is  wound  from  off  the  bobbins  by  the 
axis  turning  roun£  When  all  the  silk  is  on  the  mill,  another  instrument  is 
used  to  wind  it  off  upon  two  beams ;  this  done,  the  silk  is  passed  through  as  « 
many  little  beads  as  there  are  threads  of  silk ;  and  thus  rolled  on  to  another  beam 
to  supply  the  loom.  The  gauze  loom  is  much  like  that  of  the  common  weaver's, 
though  It  has  several  appendages  peculiar  to  itself.  Some  gauzes  are  wrought 
into  ngures  and  flowers  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  silk  ground. 

GEARING.      A  train   of  toothed  wheels,  for  transmitting  motions  in 
machinery.    There  are  two  sorts  of  gearing  in  common ;  viz.  spur  gear  and 
beveled  gear.     In  the  former,  the  teeth  are  arranged  round  either  the  concave 
or  convex  surface  of  a  cylindrical  wheel  in  the  direction  of  radii  from  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  and  are  of  equal  depth  throughout.     In  beveled  gear, 
the  teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exterior  periphery  of  a  conical  wheel  in  a 
direction  conversing  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the  depth  of  the  tooth 
gradually  diminishes  from  the  base.     For  the  ndes  for  setting  out  these  wheels, 
and  for  the  best  form  of  teeth,  we  refer  to  the  article  Mill  Work,  and  sliall, 
in  this  place,  only  notice  a  new  system  of  gearing,  invented  simultaneously 
by  Mr.  Dyer,   in   America,   and  by   Meaars.  M'Dougall,  of   Fern^  Bridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  communicated  by  the  former  gentleman  to  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
who  took  out  a  patent  for  the  same.    The  object  of  this  invention   is  to 
obtain  a  great  dinbrence  in  the  relative  velocities  of  the  wheel  and  pinion,  by 
a  construction  which  in  some  respects  resembles  what  is  caUed  a  tporm 
wheel,  or  a  wheel  driven  by  an  endless  screw,  but  is  at  the  same  time  free 
from  the  objections  attending  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  wheel  and 
endless  screw.    The  common  application  of  the  wheel  and  endless  screw  is 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  line,  (or  very  nearly  so)  to  the  wheel  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  the  force  exerted  upon  it  or  by  it,  is  constantly  in  a  direc- 
tion coincident  with  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  never  in  that  of  its  radius, 
whilst  a  rubbing  action  takes  place  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  and  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel,  thus  producing  excessive  friction,  not  only  at  the  point  of 
contact,  but  also  against  the  pivot  or  resisting  point  of  the  screw.     In  the 
patent  gearing,  the  axis  of  the  screw,  or  spiral  pinion,  b  not  a  taneent  to  the 
wheel,  but  lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  axis  of  the  wheel  in  or£nary  gear, 
whether  it  be  spur  gear  or  oeveled  gear.     The  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  power  of  the  screw  or  spiral  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of  its 
radius ;  consequently,  it  can  be  driven  by  the  wheel  with  the  same  facility  with 
which  the  wheel  drives  it  (difference  of  leverage,  according  to  their  respective 
radii,  excepted),  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  wheel  and  screw. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  there  being  but  one  point  of  bearing  in  action  at 
once,  and  that  uniformly  on  the  line  of  centres,  and  that  action  passing  uniformly 
over  equal  spaces,  in  equal  times,  and  in  the  same  direction ;  the  action  which 
takes  place  between  the  wheel  and  the  spiral  pinion  is  not  a  sliding,  but  a  perfect 
rolling  action,  whereby  nearly  the  whole  of  tne  friction  which  would  otherwise 
occur,  is  avoided.     One  valuable  property  of  this  invention  is,  that  any  required 
strength  may  be  given  to  the  arbor,  without  affecting  its  power  or  velocity;  this 
will  be  rendered  evident  by  an  inspection  of  Fig.  3  on  the  following  page,  in  which 
the  external  lines  e  e  and //represent  the  sections  of  two  arbors  of  very  different 
sizes,  and  consequently  strengths,  while  their  mechanical  action  is  precisely  similar, 
for  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  magnitude  in  the  two 
sections,  they  have  but  one  common  pitch-line,  marked  1 1  in  both  figures,  so 
that  botii  can  work  in  the  same  wheel,  and  their  power  and  velocity  must  be 
equal.    Fig,  4  represents  the  arbor  or  pinion  engaged  with  the  tooth  of  a  wheel. 
Another  most  important  advantage  belonging  to  this  system  of  gearing,  b  the 
simplicity  which  may  be  thereby  introduced  into  machiqery,  and  the  consequent 
dinunution  of  friction ;  for  since  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  will  be  equivalent  to 
an  entire  revolution  of  the  arbor,  a  great  saving  may  be  cffectea ;  thus,  for 
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iniUnce,  if  a  common  wheel  Iim  IDO  Iteih,  and  woiia  into  «  pinion  of  ten 
leave*,  the  lame  power  or  velocity  may  be  obtained  by  the  new  mode  of  gear- 
ing, by  ining  a  wheel  of  only  ten  teeth,  working  into  one  Bpiral  groorc  upon 
the  arbor ;  M  an  example  of  which  f^.  1  ii  a  aide,  and  fig.  2  a  front  eleraiion 


of  a  reeulator  clockt  which  i>  capable  of  showing  hours,  minutet,  and  aecoodi, 
and  will  go  for  a  whole  year  with  once  windbg  up,  by  a  weUht  of  only  a  few 
poanda.  The  curve  of  the  ipiral  groove  on  the  arbor  may  be  round  by  covering 
the  face  of  the  wheel  with  a  atrip  of  tiiin  paper,  and  marking  the  bevel  of  we 
tooth  upon  it,  when  the  exteniion  of  that  tootli  may  be  cut  oC  and  wrajuied 
mnnd  Ine  arbor,  which  will  give  the  form  of  the  ipiral,  which  may  be  manfd 
and  cut ;  but  this  is  only  a  proiimate  method,  and  aa  the  action  of  ue  improrrd 
paring,  like  (hat  of  all  other  gearinga,  depondi  mainly  upon  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  the  teeth  and  grooves,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  groove  on  the  arbor,  in  a 
regular  and  proper  machine  for  cutting  spirals  and  screws. 
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GET.  ATIN.  An  animal  substance  soluble  in  hot  water,  capable  of  assuming 
a  well  known  elastic  or  tremulous  consistence  by  cooling,  when  the  water  is  not 
too  al  Uhdant,  and  liquefiable  again  by  increasmg  its  temperature.  This  last 
property  distinguishes  it  from  albumen,  which  becomes  consistent  by  heat  It 
IS  precipitated  in  an  insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and  it  is  this  action  of  tannin  on 
gelat'n  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning  leather. 

G  EMS.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  such  stones  as  are  considered  by  man- 
kin'l  as  precious.  These  are,  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  sapphire,  tonaz,  chrysolite, 
beryl,  emerald,  hyacinth,  amethyst,  garnet,  tourmalin,  opal ;  and  to  these  may 
be  added,  rock  crystal,  the  finer  flints  of  pebbles,  cat's  eye,  hydrophanes,  chal- 
cedony, moon-stone,  onyx,  cornelian,  sardonyx,  agates,  and  Labrador  stone, 
for  which,  consult  the  several  articles  respectively. 

GEOMETRY.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  mathematical  sciencoa; 
as  it  relates  to  the  form,  extension,  and  magnitude  of  bodies,"  and  is  conse- 
fluently  the  foundation  of  Mensuration.  The  most  generally  useful  portion  of 
tnis  science  has  been  selected  for  our  pages,  which  we  here  annex  under  tlie 
usual  distinctive  appellation  of  Practical  Geometry, 

Definitions. — A.  point  is  that  which  hath  position,  but  not  magnitude. 

A  line  hath  length,  but  not  breadth  or  thickness,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
ceived to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  point. 

A  right  line  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  straight  line,  or  that  tends  every 
where  the  same  way. 

A  curve  is  a  line  which  continually  changes  its  direction  between  its  extreme 
points. 

Parallel  linet  are  such  as  are  equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  which,  if  pro- 
longed ever  so  far,  would  never  meet :  such  are  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D,  Fig.  1 . 

An  angle  is  the  space  or  comer  between  two  lines  meeting  in  a  point,  as 
A  B  C,  b  denoting  the  vertex,  or  angular  point 

A  right  angle  is  represented  when  one  line  stands  upon  another,  so  as  not  to 
lean  more  upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other,  as  in  the  angles  A  B  C  in  Fig.  3 ; 
all  right  angles  are  equal  to  each  other,  being  all  equal  to  90^ ;  and  the  line 
A  B  is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  C  D. 


Fig.  1. 
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Beginners  are  very  apt  to  confound  the  terms  perpendicular,  and  plumb  or 
vertical  line.  A  line  is  vertical  when  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  or  level  surface  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  surface  of  water,  which  is  always 
level.  The  sides  of  a  house  are  vertical.  But  a  line  may  be  perpendicular  to 
another,  whether  it  stand  upright  or  incline  to  the  eround,  or  even  if  it  lie  flat 
upon  it,  provided  only  that  it  make  the  two  angles  rormed  by  meeting  with  the 
other  line  equal  to  each  other ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  angles  ABC  and  A  B  D 
be  equal,  the  line  A  B  is  perpendicular  to  C  D,  whatever  may  be  its  position  in 
oiher  respects. 

When  one  line  B E,  Fig.  3,  stands  upon  another,  CD,  so  as  to  incline,  the 
angle  E  B  C,  which  is  greater  than  a  right-angle,  is  called  an  (^tute  angle ; 
and  that  which  is  less  than  a  r^ht  angle,  is  called  an  acute  angle,  as  the 
angle  E  B  D. 

Two  angles  which  have  one  leg  in  common,  as  the  angles  ABC  and  A  B  E^ 
are  called  contiguous  angles,  or  adjoining  angles ;  those  which  are  produced  by 
the  crossing  of  two  lines,  as  the  angles  E  B  D  and  C  B  F,  formed  by  C  D  and 
E  F  crossing  each  other,  are  called  oppotUe  or  vertical  angles. 
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A  fffure  is  a  bounded  space,  and  is  either  a  ntrface  or  a  woUd. 

A  superficies,  or  surfacef  has  length  and  breadth  only.  The  •xtremities  of  a 
superficies  are  lines. 

A  surface  may  be  bounded  either  by  straight  lines,  curved  linef^  or  both 
these.  Every  surface,  bounded  by  straight  lines  only,  is  called  a  polygasL,  If 
the  sides  be  all  equal,  it  is  called  a  reguiar  polgpon.  If  tliey  be  unequal,  it  is 
called  an  irregular  polygon.  Every  polygon,  whether  equal  or  unequal,  has 
the  same  number  of  sides  as  angles,  and  Uiey  are  denominated  aometimea 
according  to  the  number  of  sides,  and  sometimes  from  the  number  of  angles 
they  contain.  Thus,  a  figure  of  three  sides  is  called  a  triangle,  and  a  figure  of 
four  sides,  a  quadranoU. 

A  pentagon  is  a  polygon  of  five  sides. 

A  hexagon  has  six  sides. 

A  heptagon  has  seven  sides. 

An  octagon  has  eight  sides. 

A  nonagon,  nine  sides. 

A  decagon,  ten  sides. 

An  undeeagon,  eleven  sides. 

A  duodecagon,  twelve  sides. 

When  they  have  a  greater  number  of  sides,  it  is  usual  to  call  them  polygons 
of  13  sides,  14  sides,  and  so  on. 

Triangles  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  length  of  their  sides. 

A  right-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  one  right  angle,  as  A  B  C,  Fig.  1. 

An  acute-angled  triangle,  is  a  triangle  which  has  all  its  sides  acute,  as  Fig*, 
A  and  H. 

An  obtuse- angled  triangle,  is  a  triangle  havmg  one  obtuse  anele,  as  Ftg.  C. 

An  equilateral  triangle,  is  a  triangle  having  all  its  sides  equal,  as  Fig.  A. 


Fig,  1. 


An  isocelts  triangle,  is  a  triangle  having  two  equal  sides,  as  Fig.  B. 
A  scalene  triangle,  is  a  triangle  having  no  two  of  its  sides  equal,  as  Fig.  C. 
Quadrangles  or  quadnkUeral  figures  are  of  various  denominations,  as  thc»r 
sides  are  equal  or  unequal,  or  as  ail  their  angles  are  right  angles  or  not. 


1) 


Every  four-sided  figure,  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  is  called  a  parallelo- 
gram. Provided  that  the  sides  opposite  to  each  other  be  parauel,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  angles  be  right  or  not.  Figs.  D  E  F  and  G,  are  all 
parallelograms. 

When  the  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  all  right  angles,  it  is  called  a 
rectangular  parallelogram,  or  a  rectangle,  as  Ftgs.  E  and  D. 

A  rectangle  may  have  all  its  sides  equal,  or  only  the  opposite  sides  equal. 
When  all  its  sides  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  square,  as  Fig.  D. 

When  the  opposite  siaes  are  parallel,  and  all  the  sides  equal  to  each  other,  but 
the  angles  not  right  angles,  the  parallelogram  is  called  a  rhombus,  as  Fig,  G. 
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A  parallelogram,  having  all  its  angles  oblique,  and  only  its  opposite  equal, 
is  called  a  rhomboid,  as  Fi^  F. 

When  a  quadrilateral,  or  four-sided  figiure,  has  none  of  its  sides  parallel,  it  If 
called  a  trapezium,  as  Fig,  H,  consequently,  every  quadrangle  or  quadrilateral, 
which  is  not  a  parallelogram,  is  a  trapexium. 

A  trapeziod  has  only  one  pur  of  its  sides  parallel,  as  Fig,  I. 

A  circle  is  a  plane  figure,  bounded  by  a  curve  line  returning  into  itself  called 
its  circumference,  b  de,  Fig.  O,  every  where  equally  distant  firom  a  point  within 
the  circle,  which  is  called  the  centre,  e. 


The  radius  of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, as  c  <^  Fig.  O.  The  radius  is  the  opening  of  the  compass  when  a  circle 
is  described ;  and  consequently,  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  must  be  equal  to  each 
other. 

A  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  side  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  other  through  the  centre,  as  ab.  Fig.  P.  Every  diameter  divides 
the  circle  into  two  equal  parts. 

A  segment  of  a  circle  is  a  part  of  a  circle  cut  off  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
across  it  This  straight  line  /  h,  Fig.  R,  is  called  the  chord.  A  segment  may 
be  either  equal  to,  greater,  or  less,  than  a  semi-circle,  which  is  a  segment  formed 
by  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  is  equal  to  half  the  circle,  as  in  Fig.  P. 

A  tangent  is  a  straight  line,  drawn  so  as  just  to  touch  a  circle  without  cutting 
it,  aa  de,  Fig.  T.  The  point  where  it  touches  the  circle,  is  called  the  point  of 
contact ;  and  a  tangent  cannot  touch  a  circle  in  more  points  than  one. 

A  sector  of  a  circle  is  a  space  comprehended  between  two  radii  and  an  arc, 
as  acb,  Fig.  T. 


The  circumference  of  every  circle,  whether  great  or  small,  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees ;  and  every  degree  into  60  parts, 
called  minutes ;  and  eveiy  minute  into  60  seconds.  To  measure  the  inclina' 
tion  of  lines  to  each  other,  or  angles,  a  circle  is  described  roimd  the  angulai 
point,  as  a  centre,  as  ab.  Fig.  T,  and  according  to  the  number  of  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  cut  off  by  the  sides  of  the  angle,  so  many  degrees, 
seconds,  and  minutes,  it  is  said  to  contain.  Degrees  are  marked  by  ^,  minutes 
by  ',  and  seconds  by  '' ;  thus  an  angle  of  48  degrees,  15  minutes,  and  7  second^ 
is  written  in  this  manner,  48*  15^  7". 

Problem  I. — To  divide  a  given  line  A  B  into  two  equal  parts. 

From  the  end  of  the  line  A  and  B,  Fig.  I,  as  centres,  and  with  any  opening 
of  the  compasses  greater  than  half  A  B,  describe  arches,  cutting  each  other  in 
e  and  d.    Draw  the  line  c  d\  and  the  point  E,  where  it  cuta  A 1^  will  be  the 
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middle  required.  This  is  often  effected  by  practical  men  amomiiig  a  distance 
as  half,  and  setting  off  from  each  end  of  the  line,  and  then  bisectibg  the 
space  between  the  distances  set  off  by  the  eye. 

Problem  II. — To  raise  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  A  B^  from  a  poad 

given  at  C. 

Case  1.  When  the  given  point  is  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  on  each  side  of 
the  point  C,  Fig.  2.  Take  any  two  equal  distances,  C  (/and  C  e;  from  ^ande, 
with  any  radius  or  opening  of  the  compasses  greater  than  C  d  or  C  e,  describe 
two  Hrcs  cutting  eacn  other  in/.  Lastly,  through  the  points  f^  C,  draw  die 
line  fgy  and  it  will  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

Case  2.  When  the  point  is  at,  or  near  the  end  of  the  line,  take  any  point  i, 
Fig.  3,  on  the  side  of  the  line  on  which  the  perpendicular  ia  to  be  drawn,  and 
with  the  radius  or  distance  d  c,  describe  the  arc  e  cfy  cutting  «  B  in  e  and  c 
Tlirough  the  centre  </,  and  the  point  e,  draw  the  line  e  df,  cutting  the  src 
c  i'.f  in /.  Through  the  points  /c,  draw  the  line  /c,  and  it  will  be  the  pci^ 
pcndicular  required. 

Problem  III. — From  a  given  point  f^  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular  upon  a  gicn 

line  A  B. 

Case  1.  From  the  point/ i^t^.  2,  with  any  radius,  describe  the  arc  de,  cutting 
A  B  in  e  and  d.  From  tlie  pointa  e  d,  with  the  same  or  any  other  radius, 
describe  two  arcs,  cutting  each  other  in  g.  Through  the  points  /  and  g  draw 
the  line/^,  and/C  will  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

Case  2.  If  the  point  be  nearly  over  the  end  of  the  line,  from  it  as  at/l  Fig.  3, 
druw  a  line  e  f  obliquely  to  the  other  end;  bisect  ef  in  d^  and  with  the 
radius  d  c  draw  the  arc  fc  e^  cutting  the  given  line  at  e,  to  which  the  required 
perpendicular  from  /  is  to  be  drawn. 


Fig.% 


Fig.  3. 


-A 


B 


Problem  IV. — To  make  an  angle  equal  to  another  angle  which  u  given,  aaa  Bb, 

From  the  point  B,  Fig.  4  with  any  radius,  describe  the  arc  a  &,  cutting  the  1^ 
B  a,  Bb,  in  the  points  a  and  6.  Draw  the  line  D  6,  and  from  tlie  point  D, 
with  the  same  radius  aa  before,  describe  the  arc  &/,  cutting  D  6  in  fr.  Take  the 
distanced  a,  and  apply  it  to  the  arc  &/,  from  b  to/.  Lastly,  through  the  poino 
D/  draw  the  line  D/,  and  the  angle  b  D/wiU  be  equal  to  the  angle  ^  B  a,  as 
was  required. 

Problem  V. — To  divide  a  given  angle,  ABC,  into  two  equal  pearls  or  angles. 

From  the  point  B,  Fig.  5,  with  any  radius,  describe  the  arc  A  C.  From  A 
and  C,  with  the  same,  or  any  other  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  each  other  in  dL 
Draw  the  line  B  d,  and  it  will  bisect  the  angle  A  B  C  as  was  required. 

Problem  VI. — To  lay  down  an  angle  of  any  number  of  degrees. 

There  are  various  methods  of  doing  this.  One  is  by  the  use  of  an  instnunent 
called  a  protractor,  with  a  semicurcle  of  brass,  having  its  circumference  divided 
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into  degrees ;  simiLir  to  Fig,  6.  Let  A  B  be  a  given  line,  and  let  it  be  required 
to  draw  from  the  angular  point  A  a  line  making,  with  A  B,  any  number  of 
degrees,  suppose  40.  Lay  the  straight  side  of  the  protractor  along  the  line  A  B, 
and  count  40o  from  the  end  B  of  the  aemicircle ;  at  C,  which  is  40o  from  B, 
mark ;  then,  removing  the  protractor,  draw  the  line  A  C,  which  makes,  with 
A  B,  the  angle  required.  Or,  it  may  be  done  by  a  divided  line,  usually  drawn 
upon  scales,  called  a  line  of  chorda.  Take  60o  from  the  line  of  chords,  in  the 
compasses,  and  setting  one  at  the  angular  point  B,  Prob.  IV.,  with  that  open- 
ing as  a  radius,  describe  an  arch,  as  a  6  .*  then  take  tlie  number  of  degrees  of 
which  you  intend  the  angle  to  be,  and  set  it  from  6  to  a,  then  it  a  B  6  the  angle 
required. 


Fig.^. 


Fig.  r,. 


Fig.  6. 


Pkoblem  VIL — Through  a  given  point  C,  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  given 

line  A  B. 

Ca»e  1.  Take  any  point  c^  in  A  B,  Fig.  7,  upon  d  and  C,  with  the  distance 
C  d,  describe  two  arcs,  e  C,  and  df,  cutting  the  line  A  B,  in  e  and  d.  Make 
1^/ equal  to  e  C ;  through  C  and /draw  C/,  and  it  will  be  the  line  required. 

Case  2.  When  the  parallel  is  to  be  at  a  given  distance  from  A  B.  From 
any  two  points  c  and  a,  in  the  line  A  B,  with  a  radius  $qual  to  the  given  d  s- 
tance,  describe  the  arcs  e  and/:  draw  the  line  C  B  to  touch  those  arcs  without 
cutting  them,  and  it  will  be  parallel  to  A  B,  as  was  requu-ed. 


^-^e  '^ ^^^■^' 


Problbm  Vin. —  To  divide  a  given  line  A  B,  mto  ang  propoeed  number  of 

eguat  parts, 

0 

From  A,  Fia.  8,  one  end  of  the  line,  draw  A  C,  making  any  angle  with  A  B ; 
and  from  B,  tne  other  end,  draw  B  9  parallel  to  A  C,  making  the  andle  A  B  9 
equal  to  B  A  C.  In  each  of  these  lines  A  C,  B  9,  beeinnin^  at  A  and  B,  set  oft' 
as  many  equal  parts,  of  any  length,  as  A  B  is  to  be  divided  into.  Join  the 
points  C  5 ;  4,6;  3, 7 ;  and  A  B  will  be  divided  as  required. 

Problem  IX.^^  To  find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle. 

Draw  any  chord  A  B,  Fig.  9,  and  bisect  it  with  the  perpendicular  C  D.  Bisect 
C  D  with  the  diameter  £  F,  and  the  intersection  O  will  be  the  centre  required. 
Or  the  intersection  of  two  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  through  two  of  its 
chords,  will  be  the  centre  of  a  circle. 
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Paoblbm  X. — To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  given  circle  that  shaUpoMg  through  a  gicen 

point,  A. 

From  the  centre  O,  JF^.  10,  draw  the  radius  O  A.     Through  the  pcnnt  A, 
draw  D  F  perpendicular  to  O  A,  and  it  will  he  the  tangent  required. 


Fig,  8. 


Fig.  9, 

\ 

Fig.  10. 

/T 

^ 

( 

■^■ 

c 

\ 

\ 

^ 

'J 

Problem  XI. — To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  cirde,  or  any  segment  cf  a  circle  ABC 
through  a  given  point  B,  without  making  use  of  tht  centre  of  the  circle. 

Take  any  two  equal  divisions  upon  the  circle,  Fig.  11,  from  the  given  point  B 
towards  d  and  e,  and  draw  the  chord  e  B.  Upon  B,  as  a  centre,  with  tne  dis- 
tance B  d,  describe  the  arc  fdoy  cutting  the  cnord  e  B  in  f.  Make  dg  equal 
to  df;  through  g  draw  g  B,  and  it  will  be  the  tangent  required. 

Problem  XII. —  Given  three  points.  A,  B,  C,  not  in  a  straight  lin^,  to  describe  a 

circle  that  shall  pass  through  them. 

Bisect  the  lines  A  B,  BC,  Fig.  12,  hy  the  perpendiculars  a  b,  ha,  meetin? 
at  d.  Upon  d,  with  the  distance  d  k,  dB,  ot  d  C,  describe  ABC,  and  it  wiU 
be  the  required  circle. 

Fig.  12. 


Problem  XIII. — To  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  any  length  A  B,  and 

height  C  D. 

Bisect  A  B,  Fig.  13,  by  the  perpendicular  D^,  cutting  A  B  in  c.  From  e 
make  c  D,  on  the  perpendicular,  equal  to  C D.  Draw  AD,  and  bisect  it  by 
a  perpendicular  ef  cutting  D^  in  y.  Upon  g  the  centre,  describe  A  D  B,  and 
it  wilt  be  the  required  segment 

Fig.  18. 


Fig.  H. 
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Problem  XIV. — To  describe  ^e  segment  cf  a  chrele  by  means  cf  two  nUes^  to 
any  length  A  B,  and  perpendicular  height  CI>,  in  the  middle  of  AB,  without 
pioking  use  of  the  centre. 

Place  the  rules  to  the  height  at  C,  /^.  14 ;  bring  the  ed^es  dose  to  A  and 
B ;  fix  them  together  at  C,  and  put  another  piece  across  ttiem  to  keep  them 
fast.  Put  in  pins  at  A  and  B,  then  move  the  nUers  round  these  pins,  holding  a 
pencil  at  the  angular  point  C,  which  will  describe  the  segment 

PaoBLBU  XV,— ^In  any  given  triangle  to  inscribe  a  iArcle. 

Bisect  any  two  angles  A  and  C,  F^,  15.  with  the  lines  A  D  and  D  C.  From 
D,  the  point  of  intersection,  let  fidl  the  perpendicular  D  £ ;  it  will  be  the  radiua 
of  the  circle  required. 

Problem  XVI. — In  a  given  square^  to  describe  a  regular  octagon. 

Draw  the  diagonals  A  B  and  C  D,  Fig,  16,  intersecting  atf.  Upon  thepointB 
A,  B,  C,  D,  as  centres,  with  a  radius  e  C,  describe  the  arcs  hel,  ken^  meg,fei^ 
Join/fi,  mh,  hij  Ig,  and  it  will  be  the  required  octagon. 

Problem  XVII. — In  a  given  circle,  to  describe  any  regular  polygon. 

Divide  the  circumference  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  sides  in  the  polygon 
to  be  drawn,  and  join  the  points  of  division.  Or  divide  360^  by  the  given 
number  of  sides,  and  set  ofi*  from  the  radius  of  the  circle,  an  angle  equal  to  the 
quotient,  and  its  chord  will  be  one  side  of  the  polygon,  fig*  17. 


Fig.  15. 


Pig'  17. 


Problem  XVIII. — Upon  a  given  straight  line,  A  B,  to  form  a  polygon  of  any 

nuniber  cf  sides. 

Produce  the  side  A  B  to  P,  Fig,  18,  and  on  A  P  from  the  centre  B  describe 
a  semicircle  A  C  P ;  divide  the  semicircumference  A  C  P  into  as  many  equal 

Sarts  as  the  number  of  sides  intended ;  through  the  second  division,  from  P, 
raw  the  line  B  C ;  bisect  A  B  and  P  C  by  perpendiculars  cutting  each  other 
in  S;  from  S  with  the  radius  A  S,  B S,  or  CS,  describe  a  circle  ABODE, 
then  carry  the  side  A  B  or  B  C  round  the  remaining  part  of  the  arc,  which  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  remaining  sides  of  the  number  required.  Fig.  18  is 
an  example  of  a  pentagon ;  we  shall  give  in  Fig.  19  an  example  of  a  hexagon, 
as  in  this  fi|:ure  we  need  not  proceed  by  the  general  method :  we  have  only  to 
make  a  radius  of  the  given  side  A  B,  and  take  the  points  A  and  B  as  centres; 
form  the  arcs  A  G  and  B  G,  and  strike  a  circle  with  the  radius  G  A  or  G  B, 
which  will  contain  the  six  sides. 


Fig.n. 


Fig.  19. 
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Problem  XIX. — Upcn  a  ^ven  tine  A  B^  to  comitrud  tm  ^guUateral  rriwyfi 

Upon  the  points  A  and  B,  Fig.  20,  with  a  radius  equal  to  A  B^  deaoibe  aidies 
cutting  each  other  at  C.  Draw  A  C  and  B  C,  and  ABC  wiU  be  the  triangle 
required. 

Problem  XX. — To  make  a  triangle,  whote  eidee  sAatt  be  equal  to  three  gkeu 
Unet  D  £  F,  any  two  of  them  being  greater  than  the  third. 

Draw  A  B,  Fig,  21,  equal  to  the  line  D.  Upon  A,  with  the  radios  F,  describe 
an  arc  C  D.  Upon  B,  with  the  radius  E,  describe  another  arc  intersecting  tbe 
fbrmer  at  C    Draw  ACandCB,andABCwillbethe  triangle  required. 

Fig,  21. 


Problem  XXL— 7*o  make  afigture  eqwd  and  iimilar  to  a  given  irregular  Jguty 

AdCD* 

Divide  the  dven  figure  as  A  B  C  D,  Ftg,  22,  into  two  or  more  iiiangles,  by 
the  diagonal  D  B.  Make  £  F  equal  to  A  B ;  upon  E  F  construct  the  trijui^ 
£  F  H,  whose  sides  shall  be  respectively  equal  to  those  of  the  triangle  A  B  D, 
by  the  last  problem.  Upon  H  F,  which  is  equal  to  D  B,  construct  &e  triangle 
H  F  G,  whose  sides  are  respectively  equal  to  D  B  C,  then  £  F  G  H  will  be  the 
figure  required. 

A  figure  having  more  than  four  sides  must  necessarily  be  divided  into  more 
than  two  triangles. 

Problem  XXII. — To  make  a  tquare  equal  to  two  given  equares* 

Make  the  sides  D  £  and  D  F,  ft^  23,  of  the  two  dven  squares  A  and  B,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  straight  lines,  they  will  form  the  aides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  F  D  £ ;  draw  the  hypothenuse  F  £ ;  on  it  describe  the  squaxc 
E  F  G  H,  and  it  will  be  the  square  required. 


Fig,  2a. 


Fig.  22. 


Problem  XXIII. — Two  right  lines  A B,  CD,  being  given,  to  JSnd  a  third 

proportionaL 

Make  an  angle  H  £  I,  Fig,  24,  at  pleasure ;  from  £  make  E  F  equal  to  A  fi, 
and£G  equal  to  CD:  join  FG.  Take  EI  equal  to  EF,  and  draw  H  I  parallel 
to  F  G;  then  £  H  will  be  the  third  proportional  required ;  that  is,  £  F:  £  G  *  * 
£H:£I,  orAB:CD::CD:£I. 
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Problbm  XXIV.— 2%rw  Imts  being  gwen^  to  find  afwaih  proportioaaL 

Draw  G  H  and  G  I,  Hg.  25,  making  any  angle  H  G I ;  take  G  H  equal  to 
AB,  GI  equal  to  CD,  and  draw  H  I.  Make  G  K  equal  to  £F;  draw  K  L, 
through  K,  parallel  to  H I ;  then  G  L  will  be  the  fourth  proportioiial  required, 
Uiati«GH:GI::GK:GL,orAB:CD::EF:Gir 

Problem  XXV. — To  divide  a  given  line  A  B,  in  the  tame  proportion  ae  another 

CD,  is  divided. 

Make  any  angle  K  H  I,  Fig,  26,  and  make  H I  equal  to  A  B ;  then  apply  the 
several  divisions  of  C  D,  from  H  to  K,  and  join  &  I.  Draw,  parallel  to  I K, 
the  lines  e,f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  I,  by  which  the  line  H  x  will  be  divided  as  was  required. 


Fig,  24. 


Fig,  25. 


Fig,  26. 
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Problem   XXVI. — Between  tico  gtven  linee  A  B  and  CD,  to  find  a  mean 

proportional. 

Draw  the  right  line  £  G,  Ftg,  27,  in  which  make  £  F  equal  to  A  B^  and  F  G 
equal  to  C  D.  Bisect  £  G  in  H,  and  with  H  £  or  H  G,  as  radius,  describe 
the  semicircle  £IG.  From  F  draw  FI  perpendicular  to  £G,  cutting  the 
circle  in  I ;  and  I  F  will  be  the  mean  proportional  required. 

Problem  XXV I L-^To  describe  an  ellquit. 

If  two  pins  be  fixed  at  the  points  £  and  F,  Fla,  28,  a  string  being  put  about 
them,  and  the  ends  tied  together  at  C ;  the  point  C  being  movra  round,  keeping 
the  string  stretched,  will  Ascribe  an  ellipsis. 

The  points  £  and  F,  where  the  pins  were  fixed,  are  called  the/oci. 

The  line  A  B  passing  through  the  foci,  is  called  the  transverse  axis. 

The  point  G  bisecting  the  transverse  axis,  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipsis. 

The  line  C  D  crossing  this  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  transverse  axii^  is 
the  corrugate  axis. 

The  lotus  rectum  is  a  right  line  passing  through  the  focus  at  F,  at  right 
angles  to  the  transverse  axis  terminated  by  the  curve :  this  is  also  called  the 
parameter. 

A  diameter  is  any  line  passing  through  the  centre,  and  terminated  by  the 
curve. 

A  conjugate  diameter  to  another  diameter,  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre, 
parallel  to  a  tangent,  at  the  extreme  of  the  other  diameter,  and  terminated  by 
the  curve. 

A  double  ordinate  is  a  line  drawn  through  any  diameter  parallel  to  a  tangent, 
at  the  extreme  of  that  diameter  terminated  by  the  curve. 


Fig.  27. 
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pROBiKM  XXVIII. — The  tramvtm  axk  A  B»  mid  etufptgaU  aan$  CD  €f  muf 
elUptUf  being  given,  iofimd  the  two  foci,  and  from  tkemc€  to  dewerihe  Am  eOiptk. 

Take  the  aemi-'transyene,  A  E,  or  £B,  Fla.  29,  and  from  C  as  a  oentre, 
describe  an  are,  cuttiog  A  B  at  F  and  G,  which  are  the  focL  Fix  pins  in  thete 
points ;  a  string  being  stretched  about  the  points,  F,  C,  G,  the  ellipsis  u  descaibcd 
as  above. 


Problem  XXIX. — The  same  being  given,  to  describe  am  eJBpns  by  a 

The  trammel,  Fig,  30,  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  two  rabrs  fixed  at  i%ht 
angles  to  each  other,  with  a  groove  in  each.  A  rod,  with  two  morabls  noti^ 
works  in  this  groove,  and,  by  means  of  a  pencil  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  ni, 
describes  the  curve.  The  operation  is  as  foUows : — Let  the  distance  of  the  first 
pin  at  B,  from  the  pencil  at  A,  be  equal  to  half  the  shortest  axis,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  second  pin  at  C,  from  A,  to  half  the  longest  axis ;  the  pins  being 
put  in  the  grooves,  move  the  pencil  at  A,  which  will  describe  the  ellipsis. 


Fig,  29. 


Fig.  30. 


Problem  XXX.— To  describe  an  ellipsis  simihr  to  a  given  one  A  D  B  C,  to  osy 

given  length  IK,  or  to  a  given  width  M  L. 

Let  A  B  and  C  D,  Fig.  31,  be  the  two  axes  of  the  given  ellipsis.  Thnn^h 
the  points  of  contact  A,  P,  B,  C,  complete  the  rectangle  G  E  H  F ;  draw  the 
diagonals  £  F  and  GH :  they  will  pass  through  the  centre  at  R,  Through  I 
and  K  draw  P  N  and  O  Q  parallel  to  C  D,  cutting  the  diagonals  £  F  and  G  H, 


methods. 

Problem  XXXI. — To  describe  a  paraboh^ 

If  s  thread  equal  in  lene^h  to  B  C  be  fixed  at  C,  Fig.  32,  the  end  of  a  square 
ABC,  and  the  other  end  be  fixed  at  F ;  and  if  the  side  A  B  of  the  sqoars 
be  moved  along  the  line  A  D,  and  if  the  point  E  be  always  kept  doee  to  the 
edge  B  C  of  the  square,  keeping  the  string  tight,  the  point  or  pin  £  will  describe 
a  curve  £  Q I H,  called  a  parabola,^ 

Fig.  9^ 
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'   Tbe/onu  of  the  parabola  iithe  fixed  point  P,  about  which  Ibe  itring  nvolrM. 

The  dirtcirit  it  ihe  line  A  D,  which  tht  ride  of  the  K|UaTe  movM  along. 

The  axil  ia  the  lino  L  K,  drawn  through  the  fociu  F,  peipeDdicular  U  thi 
directrix. 

The  vertex  ii  the  point  I,  where  the  line  L  K  cut*  the  curve. 

The  latta  rectum  or  parameter,  ii  the  line  G  H  pauing  through  the  focui  F, 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  I K,  and  terminated  bj  the  curre. 

The  diameler  ii  any  line  M  N,  drawn  parallel  to  the  axii  1 K. 

A  double  ordinatt  ii  a  right  line  R  S,  drawn  parallel  to  a  tangent  at  M,  the 
extreme  of  the  diameter  MN,  terminated  by  the  curve. 

The  oiicuni  ii  that  part  of  a  diameter  contained  between  the  curve  and  ib 
ordinate,  ai  M  N. 

PaoBLEu  XXXII.— Tb  deieribea^ 

aril  A  B,  or  my  dtaTorler  betng  gioelt,  at 
Through  A  draw  E  F.  Fig.  33,  parallel  to  C  D ;  through  C  and  D  draw  D  F 
and  C  E  paridlel  to  A  B,  cutting  E  F  at  E  and  F.  Divide  B  C  and  B  D,  each 
into  any  number  of  equal  part*,  b»  four ;  likewise  divide  C  E  and  D  F  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts.  Through  the  points  1,  2,3,  frc.  in  CD,  draw  the 
lines  \a,2b,3e,  &c.  parallel  to  A  B ;  also  through  the  points,  1 ,  2,  3,  &c.  iu 
C  E  and  D  F,  draw  the  lines  1  A,  2  A,  S  A,  cutting  the  parallel  linee  at  Ihe 
points  a,b,c;  then  the  points  a,  6,  c,  are  in  the  curve  of  the  parabola. 

Problem  XXXIII. —  Ta  deicrUie  an  hyperbola. 
II  B  and  C,  Fig.  34,  be  two  fixed  ^ints,  and  a  ruler  A  B  be  mode  movable 
■bout  the  point  B,  a  string  ADC  being  tied  {to  the  other  end  of  the  rule,  and 
to  the  point  C ;  aud  if  the  point  A  be  moved  round  the  centre  B,  towards  O, 
the  angle  D  of  the  string^  A  D  C,  by  keeping  it  alwaya  tight,  and  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  ruler  A  B,  will  describe  a  curve  DH  G,  caUed  an  hyperbola. 


by  finding  poinli  k  the  eun 
<md  a  dmible  ordinate  C  O. 
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If  the  end  of  the  ruler  at  B  were  made  movable  about  the  point  C,  the  string 
bnng  tied  from  the  end  of  the  rule  A  to  B,  and  a  curve  hemg  deacribed  after 
the  tame  maimer,  ii  called  an  oppmte  Ayperiala. 

The  fod  are  Ote  two  pcnnts  B  and  C,  about  which  the  ruler  and  string 

The  traarveru  axil  ie  the  line  I  H  terminated  by  the  two  curve*  poHiiig 
through  the  foci,  if  continued. 

The  centre  it  the  pomt  M,  in  the  middle  of  the  trantverte  txi*  1 U. 

The  tonjugale  axii  is  the  line  N  0,  paatinr  thnxuh  the  centra  M,  and  tennt 
nated  by  a  circle  from  H,  whose  radius  ii  M  C,  at  N  and  O. 

A  diamtttr  ia  any  line  VW,  drawn  through  iba  centre  M,  and  tenmnaled  by 
the  oppoeite  cuvM. 
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CoiyngaU  diameter  to  another^  it  a  line  drawn  tbrou^h  th*  centre,  penQd  to 
a  tangent  with  either  of  the  curves,  at  the  eztremi^  of  the  other  dianwler 
terminated  by  the  curves. 

Abtciua  is  when  any  diameter  is  continued  within  the  cxxrve^  terminated  by 
a  double  ordinate  and  the  curve ;  then  the  part  within  u  called  the  abecissa. 

DoubU  ordinate  is  a  line  drawn  through  any  diameter  parallel  to  iti  oonjugatBp 
and  terminated  bv  the  curve. 

Parameter f  or  lotus  rectum,  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  focuiy  pcrpendicokr 
to  the  transverse  axis,  and  terminated  by  the  curve. 

Problem  XXXIV. — To  describe  an  h/perhola  hy  fining pobUs  m  tke  emte, 
having  the  diameter  or  axis  AB^its  abscissa  B  G,  and  doMe  ordmaU  D  C 

Through  G  draw  £  F,  Fig,  35,  parallel  to  CD ;  from  C  and  D  draw  CE 
and  D  F,  parallel  to  B  G,  cutting  £  F  in  E  and  F.  Divide  C  B  and  B  D,  eadi 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  four ;  through  the  points  of  divisiont  1, 2, 3, 
draw  Imes  to  A.  Likewise  divide  £  C  and  D  F  into  the  same  number  of 
equal  parts,  viz.  four ;  from  the  divisions  on  C  £  and  D  F,  draw  Unes  to  G;  s 
curve  oeing  drawn  through  the  intersections  at  G,  a,  b,  &c.  will  be  the  hyper- 
bola required. 

GILDING.  The  art  of  applying  to  various  substances  an  extremely  tibia 
coating  of  gold.  If  the  substances  to  be  gilt  be  metallic,  this  is  effected  by 
simple  adhesion  of  the  surfaces ;  but  if  not,  the  gold  is  attached  by  means  of 
some  adhesive  medium.  The  simplest  of  all  the  kinds  of  gilding  on  metal  ii 
that  by  which  copper  or  silver  wire  is  gilt  The  bar,  before  it  is  given  to  the 
wire  drawer,  is  plated  with  gold  by  having  several  layers  of  gold  leaf  burnished 
down  upon  them  whilst  hot ;  and  being  then  subjected  to  the  stronger  compres- 
sion which  takes  place  in  wire  drawing,  the  gold  and  the  other  metal  become 
so  perfectly  united  as  to  form,  in  fact,  one  sulMtance ;  but  the  most  nsoal  way 
of  covering  the  face  of  metals  with  gold  is  by  means  of  an  amalgam,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  water  gilding.  If  the  metal  to  be  gilt  be  silver,  it  is  6nft 
soaked  in  warm  muriatic  acid,  that  the  surface  may  be  rendered  perfectly  dean, 
and  then  washed  in  clean  water,  changed  two  or  three  times  to  get  lid  of  the 
whole  of  the  acid ;  being  afterwards  dried  and  made  moderately  warm,  a  little 
gold  amalgam,  also  warm,  is  to  be  carefully  and  evenly  spread  upon  the  silver, 
to  which  It  will  immediately  adhere.  The  plate  is  then  placed  upon  a  con- 
venient support  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the  mercurv  is  driv^i  off  by  heat, 
when  the  plate  will  be  found  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  pale  doll 
gold.  The  small  roughnesses  are  now  to  be  removed  with  a  scratching  brush, 
composed  of  extremely  fine  brass  wire,  which  renders  the  siuface  periecdy 
smooth  and  bright ;  afler  which  the  colour  is  heightened  by  warming  tne  piece 
and  smearing  it  over  with  gilder's-wax,  wluch  is  a  composition  of  oees'-waz, 
red  ochre,  verdigris,  and  alum.  The  wax  being  burnt  on  over  a  charcoal  fire^ 
and  the  piece  quenched  in  urine,  the  colour  of  the  gilding  wiU  be  found  to  be 
much  heightened,  after  which  it  may  be  burnished  or  not,  as  may  be  desired. 
The  afiSnity  of  copper  and  its  alloys  not  being  so  great  as  that  of  silver  for 
mercury,  the  adhesion  of  the  amaleam  is  promoted  by  the  action  of  nitric  add 
in  the  following  manner: — ^the  piece  of  copper,  a  button  for  instance,  after 
being  cleaned  and  burnished,  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
whidi,  owing  to  the  superior  affinity  of  the  copper  for  the  nitric  acid,  is  quickly 
decomposed,  and  the  mercury  becomes  deposited  in  a  metallic  state  oyer  the 
whole  surface  of  the  copper,  to  which  it  strongly  adheres ;  the  gold  amalgam 
is  now  applied,  and  the  rest  of  the  process  goes  on  as  already  described.  Gild- 
ing is  rarely  applied  to  other  metals  than  silver,  copper,  and  the  alloys  of 
the  latter  metal.  There  are  two  methods  of  gilding  wood,  viz.,  oil  gilding  and 
burnished  gilding.  Oil  gilding  is  thus  performed  >---the  wood  is  first  primed  or 
covered  with  two  or  three  coatings  of  boUed  linseed  cnl  and  white  lead,  to  fill 
up  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  to  render  the  surface  smooth  and  even.  When 
the  priming  is  quite  dry,  a  thin  coat  of  cold  size  ntust  be  laid  on ;  this  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  together  some  strongly  calcined  red  ochre  with  the  thickest 
drying  oil  that  can  be  procured ;  and  previous  to  using  it,  it  must  be  mixed  with 
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a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  that  it  may  work  freely.  When  Uie  gold  lize  is  mi^ 
ficienUy  dry,  leaf  gold,  cut  into  strips,  is  taken  up  by  the  point  of  a  fine  brush 
and  applied  to  the  parts  to  be  gilded,  and  is  then  gently  pressed  down  by  a  ball 
of  soft  cotton ;  the  gold  instanSy  adheres  to  the  sticky  surface^  and,  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  dexterous  application  of  a  camelVhair  brush  sweeps  away  tha 
loose  particles  of  gold  leai  without  disturbing  the  rest  In  a  day  or  two  tlia 
•ize  will  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  operation  is  then  finished.  This  method  is 
simple  and  durable,  but  will  not  admit  of  burnishing,  and  therefore  wants  tha 
hi^  lustre  produced  by  the  next  process :  it  is  chiefly  used  for  out-door  work. 
Burnished  gilding,  or  gUding  in  distemper,  is  thus  performed : — ti^e  surface  to 
be  gilt  must  be  first  covered  with  a  tnick  coating  of  strong  parchment  size ; 
this  coating  being  dried,  eisht  or  ten  more  must  be  applied,  consisting  of  the 
same  size,  mixed  with  fine  plaster  of  Paris  or  washed  chalk ;  and  when  the  whole 
b  perfectly  dry,  a  moderately  thick  layer  must  be  applied  of  size,  mixed  with  bole 
or  yellow  ochre.  While  this  last  is  yet  moist  the  gold  leaf  is  to  be  put  on  in  the 
usual  manner ;  it  will  immediately  adhere  on  bein^  pressed  by  the  cotton  ball, 
and  before  die  size  is  perfectly  dry,  those  parts  wmch  are  intended  to  be  most 
brilliant  are  to  be  carefully  burnished  with  an  agate  or  dog's  tooth.  This  kind  of 
gilding  will  not  withstand  rain  or  even  damp,  and  is  therefore  only  applied  to 
in-door  work,  as  picture  firames,  &c. ;  it  may  be  cleaned  with  a  soft  brush  and 
hot  spirit  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

GINf  BALS,  in  Sea  Aflbirs,  the  brass  rings  by  which  a  sea  compass  is  saa*- 
pended  in  its  box,  forming  a  universal  joint  upon  the  principle  of  Hookers,  aa 
as  to  counteract  the  efiect  of  the  ship's  motion,  and  to  keep  the  card  hori- 
zontaL 

GIN,  in  Mechanics,  a  machine  for  driving  piles,  fitted  with  a  windlass  and 
winches  at  each  end,  at  which  eight  or  nine  men  heave  the  rope  fhmi  the 
barrel  or  windlass,  passing  over  the  wheel  at  the  top. 

GLAIR.  The  white  of  eggs  used  as  a  varnish  for  paintinf^s ;  for  this  jpui^ 
pose  it  is  beaten  to  an  unctuous  consistence^  and  commonly  mixed  with  a  uttle 
spirit  of  wine  to  make  it  work  freely,  and  a  little  lump  of  sugar,  to  give  it  body 
and  prevent  it  from  cracking;  it  is  then  evenly  spread  over  the  picture  with  a 
fine  brush. 

GLASS.  A  well-known  transparent  and  brittle  fisctitious  substance,  of  whidi 
the  basis  is  silica,  brought  into  complete  fusion  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the 
fixed  alkalies.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of  g^ass,  adapted  to  difierent 
uses.  The  best  and  most  beautiful,  are  the  .flint  and  the  plate  glass;  th^ 
when  well  made,  are  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless,  heavy  and  brilliant* 
They  are  composed  of  fixed  alkali,  pure  silidous  sand,  calcined  flints,  and 
lithar^,  in  different  proportions.  The  flint  glass  contains,  likewise,  a  kiga 
quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  which,  by  certain  processes,  is  easily  separated. 

Crown  glass  is  that  used  for  windows,  and  is  made  without  lead,  chiefly  of 
fixed  alkau  fUsed  with  silicious  sand,  to  which  is  added  some  bladL  oxide  of 
manganese,  which  is  apt  to  give  the  glass  a  tinge  of  purple. 

Bottle  glass  is  the  coarsest  and  chei^iest  kind;  into  tnis  little  or  no  fixed  alkali 
enters  the  composition :  in  this  coun^  it  is  composed  of  sand,  and  the  refuse 
of  the  soap  boiler,  which  consists  of  the  lime  emnloyed  to  render  his  alkali 
caustic,  and  of  the  earthy  matters  with  which  the  alkali  was  contaminated.  The 
most  fusible  is  flint  glass,  and  the  least  fusible  is  bottle  glass ;  flint  glass  melting 
at  ihe  temperature  of  lOo  Wedgwood,  crown  glass  at  30<s  and  bottle  glass  at 
47^.  Aithough  glass  when  cold  is  exceedingly  brittle,  when  heated  to  redness 
it  becomes  one  of  the  most  ductile  bodies  known,  and  may  be  drawn  iota 
threads  so  very  delicate  as  to  become  almost  invisible  to  the  human  eye :  it  it 
extremely  elastic,  and  one  of  the  most  sonorous  of  bodies.  In  makmg  glassy 
the  materials  undergo  a  preparatory  process  called  frittmfft  which  consists  m 
mixing  them  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  submitting  them  to  a  modeimta 
heat  for  six  houn^  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and  fbim 
what  is  called  frit,  which  is  cut  into  squares,  and  stored  up  for  use;  and  aa 
the  quali^  of  the  glass  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  firit,  thie  principal  manii>> 
iacturers  endeavour  always  to  keep  a  considerable  stock  of  frit  on  hand.  Thif 
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fHt  is  introduced  inU>  large  poti  made  of  prepared  day,  and  in  these  ia  expoMd 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  it  completely.  When  the  fusion  has  continued  tht 
proper  time,  the  furnace  ia  allowed  to  cool  a  little ;  in  this  state  the  glass  ii 
exceedingly  ductile,  and  will  assume  any  shape,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
workman.  The  vessels  thus  formed  must  not  be  permitted  to  coot  rery 
quickly ;  hence  they  are  put  into  a  furnace,  that  the  neat  may  pass  off  Tciy 
gradually,  and  this  is  called  "  annealing."  Having  said  thus  miieh  to  shre  s 
ceneral  idea  of  the  process,  we  shall  now  procera  to  deacribe,  somewhat  ia 
deteil,  the  manual  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  glass;  observing  ths^ 
owing  to  the  excise  laws,  the  different  branches  of  the  manufhcture,  ris.  crowa, 
flmt,  plate,  and  bottle  ^lass,  are  not  carried  on  at  the  same  works,  bat  requiis 
to  be  in  separate  estabhshments ;  we  shall,  therefore,  select  for  descriptioo  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass,  by  which  the  various  utensils  in  glass  are  produced. 
The  other  branches  £ffer  prmcipally  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
naces ;  but  in  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  olate  glass,  the  glass  is  broi^ 
into  the  desired  form  principally  by  means  of  a  blowine  pipe :  me  <^ieratioii  b 
exceedingly  simple :  the  workman  has  a  tube  of  iron,  the  end  of  which  he  dips 
into  a  pot  of  melted  glass,  and  thus  gathers  a  small  quanti^  of  it  on  the  end 
of  the  tube ;  he  then  applies  the  other  end  of  the  tube  to  his  mouth,  and  blowi 
air  through  it ;  this  air  enters  into  the  body  of  the  fluid  glass,  and  expands  it 
out  into  a  hollow  globe  similar  to  the  soap  oladders  blown  finom  a  tobacco  pipe^ 
and  by  varied  management  of  these  globies  while  in  a  soft  state,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  simple  tools,  they  are  reduced  into  the  forms  of  the  different  ves- 
sels in  common  domestic  use.  The  first  thing  to  be  described  is  the  furnace: 
it  consists  of  two  large  domes  set  one  over  the  other ;  the  lower  one  standi 
over  a  long  grating,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground ;  on  this  grating  the 
fuel  is  laid,  and  beneath  it  is  a  large  arch,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  and  bj 
which  the  ashes  may  be  removed.  In  the  sides  of  the  lower  dome  as  many 
holes  or  mouths  are  made  as  there  are  workmen  to  make  use  of  the  furnace, 
and  before  each  mouth  a  pot  of  melted  glass  is  placed;  the  pots  are  very  large, 
like  crucibles,  and  will  hold  from  three  to  four  nundred-weight  of  liquid  glass; 
they  are  supported  upon  three  small  piers  of  brickwork,  resting  on  tne  floor  of 
the  furnace.  The  form  reverberates  the  flame  from  the  roof  down  npon  the 
pots,  and  they  are  placed  at  some  distance  within  the  fumace,  that  the  flame 
may  get  between  the  wall  and  the  pots.  The  upper  dome  is  built  upon  the 
other,  and  its  floor  made  flat  by  filling  up  round  the  roof  of  the  lower  dome 
with  brickwork ;  there  is  a  smalWchimney  opens  from  the  t(^  of  the  lower  dome 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  one,  which  convejrs  the  smoke  away 
firom  it,  &nd  a  flue  from  the  upper  dome  leads  it  completely  from  the  furnace ; 
the  upper  dome  is  used  for  annealing  the  glass,  and  is  exacUy  similar  to  a  htm 
oven ;  it  has  three  mouths,  and  in  different  parts  a  small  meht  of  steps  lesds 
up  to  each.  The  implements  employed  in  the  formation  of  ^ass  vessels  are 
few  and  simple ;  the  following  are  the  principal :  a  blowing-pipe,  which  u 
aimplj  a  tube  of  wrought  iron  about  three  feet  long,  and  covered  with  twine 
towards  the  mouth-piece,  pliers  and  calliper  compasses,  a  pair  of  common 
shears  to  cut  the  glass,  a  very  coarse  flat  file,  and  several  smalt  iron  rods ; 
there  is  also  a  bench  or  stool  with  two  arms,  another  stool  or  table  wiUi  a 
smooth  cast-iron  plate  upon  it,  and  upon  the  ground  behind  this  stool  is  another 
plate  of  iron. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  somewhat  more  minutely,  the  mannfiM- 
ture  of  flint  glass.  The  meltine  pots  are  charged  with  frit,  thrown  in  by 
shovelsful  from  time  to  time,  afiowing  each  portion  to  melt  before  a  fi«sh 
quantity  is  added.  When  the  whole  is  converts  into  a  clear  transparent  ^ass, 
and  is  become  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  particles  of  sand  or  bubbles  of  air, 
the  gatherers  and  blowers  commence  operations,  and  continue  working  night 
and  day  until  the  batch  is  exhausted.  The  process  of  blowing  is  varied  accord- 
inff  to  the  form  of  the  piece  to  be  manufactured  ;  to  illustrate  it,  it  will  l>e  sol* 
ficient  to  describe  the  method  in  which  a  wine  glass  is  formed.  When  the 
Uower  has  received  from  the  gatherer  the  blowing  pipe  charged  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  metal,  he  seats  himself  in  a  chair  provided  with  two  arms  or  elbows^ 
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one  of  which  is  plated  with  iron,  and  placing  the  blow  pipe  acrou  the  elbows^ 
so  that  the  heated  end  may  rest  on  the  iron  plate,  having  nrst  formed  the  ^laas 
into  a  hollow  bcdl,  he  rolls  the  pipe  backwards  and  forwards,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  glass  on  the  farther  side  of  the  ball  with  a  small  pair  of  pliers,  draws 
it  out  to  form  the  stalk  of  the  glass,  while  the  part  next  the  l}low  pipe  is 
fashioned  into  the  bowl.  In  the  mean  time  another  blower,  having  formed  a 
smaller  ball,  opens  it  by  a  sharp  cut,  and  presses  it  while  red  hot  against  the 
end  of  the  stalk  held  by  the  former  workman,  to  which  it  immediately  adheres; 
the  workman  then  with  a  piece  of  iron,  which  he  wets  with  his  mouth,  touches 
the  fflobe  intended  for  the  bowl  of  the  glass,  which  is  still  very  hot,  although  so 
much  chilled  as  to  retain  its  shape ;  in  a  second  or  two  it  cracks  all  round,  and 
by  giving  it  a  gentle  knock  it  is  detached  from  the  blowing  pipe.  The  workman 
then  instantly  heats  it,  and  with  a  pair  of  shears  cuts  the  mouth  smooth 
and  even ;  but  as  the  shears  have  put  the  glass  out  of  the  circular  form,  he  heats 
it  again,  and  by  a  dexterous  twirl  and  swing  round  his  head  gives  it  the 
desired  shape  almost  without  the  use  of  any  tools.  The  wine  glass  now  finished, 
Hhe  iron  at  the  foot  is  detached  by  a  smart  blow,  and  the  elass  is  carried  by  a 
boy,  upon  a  lon^  forked  iron,  to  the  annealing;  oven.  After  the  glass  is  annealed 
it  may  be  required  to  be  cut  before  it  is  rea<fy  for  sale :  this,  when  the  articles 
are  small,  and  can  be  easily  held  in  the  hand,  is  performed  upon  small  grit 
grindstones,  or  by  circular  plates  of  iron,  revolving  in  troughs  of  sand  and 
water;  and  for  beaded  mouldmgs,  as  upon  decanters,  a  corresponding  groove  is 
formed  upon  the  periphery  of  the  plate.  The  operations  are  concluded  by 
polishing  the  cut  parts  by  means  of  revolving  straps  covered  with  polishing 
powder. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bottle  glass,  after  the  metal  is  brought  into  fusion, 
which  requires  an  intense  heat  during  eighteen  hours,  it  is  reduced  to  the  work- 
ing .temperature,  which  is  steadily  maintained  by  a  due  supply  of  fuel,  and 
beme  scummed,  is  ready  for  blowine.  For  carboys  and  simuar  articles  it  is 
merSiy  blown  into  a  globular  form ;  out  for  common  wine  bottles,  or  for  square 
or  octagonal  bottles  or  jars,  it  is  blown  within  moulds.  Each  piece,  as  it  is 
blown,  IS  handed  over  to  the  finisher,  who  forms  the  ring  at  the  mouth  of  the 
neck,  and  delivers  it  to  a  boy,  to  be  placed  in  the  anneaung  oven. 

In  makins;  crown  glass,  as  soon  as  the  metal  is  ready  for  blowing,  a  workman 
gathers  on  the  blowing  pipe  a  qiumtity  of  metal  sujQicient  for  forming  a  sheet 
or  table  of  glass,  which  he  blows,  and,  by  frequent  rolling  on  a  polished  tabl^ 
brings  it  into  a  globular  or  cylindrical  form ;  ne  then  inflates  it  gently  into  ax 
oblong  ball  called  a  paritienne,  and  immediately  heats  it  again  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fumace>  in  order  farther  to  expand  it ;  in  this  staf  e  a  solid  iron  rod»  charged 
with  melted  glass,  is  made  to  adhere  to  ihe  centre  oi  the  expanded  part  oppo- 
site the  extremity  of  the  blow  pipe,  and  this  latter  is  detached  from  the  fflass  by 
a  cold  iron,  leavmg  an  orifice,  wnich  is  gradually  enlarged  by  heating  the  elass 
at  Uie  small  hole  of  the  flashine  furnace,  and  afterwaras  at  the  larger  hole  of 
Uie  same  furnace,  the  workman  ul  the  while  wheeling  the  rod  which  supports  the 
elass  on  a  hook  in  a  cross  wall,  built  to  defend  him  from  the  heat.  Bv  degrees, 
m  consequence  of  the  heat  and  the  centrifugal  motion,  the  opening  of  the  glass 
is  continually  enlarged,  until  it  expands  suddenly  with  great  violence  into  the 
form  of  a  large  circular  plate,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  unifonn 
thickness,  except  at  the  centre,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  supporting  iron ;  from 
this  iron  it  is  separated  by  the  application  of  cold,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  thick 
nodule  called  the  bull's  eve ;  and  when  the  plate  is  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent 
warping,  it  is  carried  to  the  annealing  oven  and  placed  on  its  edge  in  a  proper 
framC)  to  keep  it  flat  till  all  the  tables  are  ready  for  removal  into  the  crates  in 
which  thev  are  kept 

Plate  glass  is  formed  either  by  blowing  or  casting :  by  die  former  method  is 
made  the  glass  for  carria^  windows ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  large  plates  for 
looking  glasses.  Of  late  it  is  said  that  the  art  of  blowing  plate  glass  has  been 
so  much  improved,  that  plates  measuring  60  inches  in  length''by  21  in  breadth 
have  been  produced  by  this  method ;  but  by  castine,  much  larger  plates  are 
produced,  and  the  establishment  at  Ravenhead  has  exhibited  at  their  warehouse 
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near  BlackfHart'  Bridge  plates  of  the  extraordinary  dimenaions  of  12  fieet  hj  6. 
The  most  perfect  furnace  for  mana&cturing  plate  glaaa  appean  to  be  that 
which  is  employed  in  France.     It  consuts  of  a  central  melting  fiurnaoe  of  a 
oblong  form,  with  a  double  arched  roof;   it  is  capable  of  cootaining,  upon  a 
raised  bench  on  each  side  of  the  fire  grate,  two  large  melting  pots  and  a  dt- 
tem ;  in  each  angle  of  the  furnace,  and  on  each  aide,  are  two  or  three  openi^ 
for  introducing  the  materials,  transferring  the  melted  metal  firom  the  pots  to  tbe 
cistern,  and  withdrawing  the  latter  when  filled  with  metal :  at  each  ai^  ti 
the  principal  furnace  is  another  of  an  oblong  form  communicating  with  the 
central  one  by  flues,  through  which  the  flame  reflecting  horn  the  arehes  of  tbe 
melting  furnace  reyerberates  on  their  contents.     Each  of  these  amaller  hx' 
nacet  has  two  openings,  a  smaller  one  for  producing  a  current  of  air,  aad  a 
larger  one  for  introducing  and  removing  what  is  placed  within  them.   Three  of 
them  are  usually  employed  for  burning  the  melting  pota  and  cistems,  whicb 
are  made  of  fire-day ;  and  the  fourth  is  used  for  preparing  the  Irit.     Aroad 
the  plate  glass  house  are  several  annealing  furnaces  like  naker'a  ovens,  villi 
capacious  mouths.     For  receiving  the  melted  metal  from  the  pota,  aqoaie  cii- 
terns  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  melted  metal  enough  for  cme  plate  «e 
used,  and  when  these  are  filled  they  are  withdrawn  firom  Uie  furnace  iy  omsm 
of  large  iron  tongs,  supported  upon  an  axle  running  upon  two  wheela ;  aaote 
pair  of  tongs  ma^e  to  encompass  the  cistern  by  entering  a  grooTe  on  its  adci^ 
and  furnished  at  each  end  with  a  handle  for  the  more  conrenient  manageoMBt 
of  it,  is  attached  by  four  chains  to  a  sort  of  crane  for  suspending  and  raitiog  die 
cistern  into  a  proper  position  with  regard  to  the  table.    The  caating  table  ooa- 
sists  of  an  oblong  frame  of  wood,  covered  on  its  upper  aurfiu^  with  a  thick 
sheet  of  smooth  copper,  having  at  its  sides  two  iron  nuers  of  the  thickness  of 
the  intended  plate,  their  distance  asunder  being  regulated  by  the  propsisd 
breadth  of  the  plate.     An  iron  roller  of  considerable  weight,  fumiahed  with  a 
handle  at  each  end,  resting  on  the  iron  rulers  at  one  end  ofthe  table,  is  made  to 
pass  over  the  melted  metal  when  poured  upon  the  table,  in  order  to  form  it  inls 
a  plate  of  uniform  thickness.    The  apparatus  just  described  ia  used  cmly  fiv 
eastmff  plate  gUss,  that  for  blowing  being  so  simple  as  to  need  no  partMibr 
description.     In  preparing  the  materials  for  plate  fflass  they  are  first  rednoed 
Co  powder,  well  mixed  together  and  caldnea  in  toe  fritting  liimace  befcct 
described ;  they  are  Uien  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  melcii^  poti 
previously  heated,  and  after  being  melted,  which  generally  reqoirea  ahoot  tea 
nours,  the  heat  is  continued  at  its  utmost  degree  till  the  metel  becomes  petfcct^ 
fine ;  it  is  then  ladled  firom  the  pots  into  the  dstems,  which  are  then  drawn  out 
on  projecting  ledges,  and  conveyed  to  the  casting  table,  ovw  which  they  ait 
suspended  by  the  crane,  and  by  means  of  the  hiuidles  of  the  Umg§  diey  are 
incuned  so  as  to  allow  Uieir  contents  to  flow  over  the  taUe :  the  iron  roUer  is 
then  immediately  passed  steadily  over  the  surfSiice  of  the  melted  metal,  sweepiaff 
ofl*  the  superfluous  matter  into  troughs  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  taUe ;  and 
when  the  roller  reaches  the  further  extremity  of  the  table,  it  is  emedituinaly 
lowered  on  a  tressel,  which  prevents  its  inter&ring  with  the  plate.     The  openr 
turn  of  casting  is  performed  before  the  mouth  of  the  annealing  oven,  in  whisk 
it  remains  exposea  to  a  moderate  heat  for  fourteen  days,  the  h^  hc^ig  at  laH 
suflered  to  die  away  as  gradually  as  possible.  When  quite  cool  it  ia  withdrawn, 
carried  to  the  magazine,  examined,  and  cut  square  b^  a  glaster's  diamond,  and 
is  then  ready  for  the  operations  of  grinding  and  polishing.     The  iMWting  table 
and  tressel,  as  also  the  crane,  are  all  mounted  upon  wheds,  for  the  eonrenicnct 
of  removing  them  from  one  annealing  furnace  to  another.  When  |date  glass  ii 
made  bv  blowing  instead  of  casting,  after  the  materials  have  been  fiised  •* 
before  described,  and  become  fine,  the  further  admission  of  air  is  prerented  by 
closing  all  the  openings  of  the  fiumace,  and  every  thing  ia  aoffeied  to  resasin 
stationary  for  nine  or  ten  hours.  This  gradual  cooling  has  been  found  necessary, 
to  eni^e  the  melted  glass  to  adhere  sufficiently  to  the  blowing  pipe.  Hie  mode 
of  blowing  plate  glass  greatly  resembles  that  used  in  the  mannfacture  of 
table  glass,  except  in  the  quantity  of  metal  gathered  on  the  blowing  pipc^ 
which  is  sometimes  nearly  lOOlbs.    When  plates  of  the  largeat  siae  art  to  M 
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formed,  the  metal  U  gradually  blown  and  worked  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
which  is  cut  open  at  one  side  with  a  pair  of  shea^  and  the  soft  glass  is  spread 
on  a  heated  floor,  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  sand,  and  from  thence  is 
speedily  conveyed  to  the  annealing  furnace.  In  grinding  plate  glass,  two  plates 
are  always  ground  together,  one  being  imbedded  in  faster  of  Paris  updn  a 
table,  whilst  the  other,  also  imbedded  in  plaster,  is  placed  upon  the  former,  and 
being  loaded  with  ^reat  weiehts,  is  movea  uniformly  but  pretty  quickly  over  its 
surfiuse.    Sand  moistened  plentifully  with  water  is  from  time  to  time  sprinkled 
between  the  plates,  and  grinds  away  all  the  prominences  of  the  glass  until  both 
plates  become  smooth  and  even.  As  the  grinding  proceeds,  sand  of  greater  fine- 
ness 18  employed ;  and  towards  the  conclusion,  it  is  exchanged  for  emery,  also  of 
'  varying  fineness.     As  by  grinding  the  surface  is  roughened  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  transmitting  the  rajrs  of  light,  it  becomes  necessary  to  restore  its 
lustre  by  polishing,  which  is  performed  by  rubbin?  the  surfiice  with  a  block  of 
wood,  covered  on  the  lower  side  with  a  woollen  cu>th.    The  workman  keeps  it 
supplied  with  fine  polishing  powders,  as  tripoli  and  putty,  changing  from  coarse 
to  nne,  as  the  pobshing  advances  to  a  conclusion.     To  regulate  £e  pressoK  a 
springing  pole  is  put  on  the  back  of  the  block,  which,  being  bent  to  a  curve,  is 
supported  from  the  ceiling  of  the  workshop. 

uLASS,  (Soluble.)  A  simple  silicate  of  potassa  or  soda,  which  unites  perfect 
solubility  in  boiling  water  to  some  of  the  general  properties  of  common  glass. 
In  the  liquid  state,  it  may  be  applied  to  doth  or  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
derine  them  incombustible.  In  fact,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  in  which 
it  is  dissolved,  a  layer  of  a  substance  capable  of  fusing  when  heatec^  is  depo- 
sited on  these  bodies,  that  protects  them  from  the  contact  of  air  necessary  for 
their  combustion.  The  following  account  of  its  manufacture  and  uses  is 
derived  from  a  translation  by  mfessor  Renwick,  of  the  TraUk  dt  Gmm 
appliquS  aux  ArUy  par  M.  Dumas. 

Preparation, — Soluble  glass  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  pure  silica,  obtained 
by  precipitation,  in  a  boilms;  solution  of  caustic  potassa;  but  this  process,  being 
both  inconvenient  and  costfy,  cannot  be  practised  upon  a  large  scale.  When 
sand  and  carbonate  of  potassa  are  heated  together,  Uie  carbonic  acid  is  never 
wholly  driven  off,  except  when  the  sand  is  in  excess ;  but  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  expelled  by  adding  powdered  charcoal  to  the  mixture,  in 
such  proportion  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  that  part  of  the  carbonate  which  is 
not  decomposed  may  meet  with,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbon  to  convert  it 
into  carbonic  oxide.  In  this  way  the  silica  first  forms  a  silicate  in  the  propor- 
tions contained  in  common  glass,  and  drives  off  the  appropriate  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid ;  ihen,  at  a  high  heat,  the  rest  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
decomposed  by  the  carbon,  the  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  the  potassa  thus 
freed,  either  sublimes,  or  combines  with  the  glass  already  formed. 

The  sand  (freed  from  lime  and  alumina)  and  carbonate  of  potassa  (pearl  ash) 
are  taken  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  the  latter  to  3  of  the  former,  and  to  10 
parts  of  pearlash  and  15  of  sand,  4  parts  of  charcoal  are  added.  A  lest 
portion  of  charcoal  must  not  be  taken;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  form  of 
potash  employed  be  not  sufficiently  pure,  a  larger  proportion  of  charcoal 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  This  substance  accelerates  the  fusion 
of  the  glass,  and  separates  from  it  all  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  there 
would  otherwise  remain  a  small  quantity  that  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  In  other  respects,  the  same  precautions  that  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  glass  are  to  be  observed.  The  materials  must 
be  first  well  mixed,  then  fritted,  and  finally  melted  in  a  glass  pot,  until  the 
mass  becomes  liquid  and  homogeneous.  The  melted  matter  is  tf^en  out  of 
the  pot  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  the  pot  is  then  filled  with  fresh  frit.  Thirty 
pounds  of  pearlash,  45  of  sand,  and  121bs.  of  powdered  charcoal  may  m 
taken  for  a  chy^e ;  with  this  quantity  the  heat  must  be  continued  for  five 
or  six  hours.  The  crude  glass  thus  obtained,  is  usually  full  of  air  bubbles; 
it  is  as  hard  as  common  glass,  of  a  blackish  fi;ray  colour,  and  transparent  at  the 
edffes ;  sometimes  it  has  a  colour  approaching  to  whiteness,  and  at  others  is 
yeuowish  or  reddish  r  these  are  indications  that  the  quantity  of  charcoal  has 
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not  been  sufficient.  If  it  be  exposed  for  some  we^ks  to  the  «dr,  it  undnfoei 
•light  changes,  which  rather  tend  to  imnrove  than  injure  its  qualities.  It 
attracts  a  little  moisture  from  the  air,  whicn  slowly  penetrates  its  mmmt  withoot 
changing  its  aggregation  or  its  appearance ;  it  merely  cracks ;  and  a  digbt 
efflorescence  appears  at  its  surface.  If  it  be  exposed  to  heat^  after  it  hatf 
undergone  this  change,  it  swells  up,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  matter 
it  has  absorbed.  In  order  to  prepare  it  for  solution  m  boiling  water,  it  mut 
be  reduced  to  powder  by  stampers ;  if  this  were  not  done,  it  would  dissolTe  too 
slQwly.  One  part  of  dass  reouires  from  4  to  5  of  water  for  its  solntiaL 
The  water  is  fint  heated  to  ebuUitton  in  an  open  bofler,  the  powdered  glass  b 
then  added  by  degrees,  and  must  be  continually  stined,  to  prevent  it  from 
adhering  to  the  bottom.  The  ebullition  must  be  continued  three  or  four  boon, 
until  no  more  glass  is  dissolyed :  the  liquor  will  then  have  acquired  the  pn^ 
degree  of  concentration.  If  the  ebuUition  be  checked  betbreAtfais  stale  ii 
attained,  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed  by  the  potaasa  from  the  air,  which  wiO 
produce  an  injurious  efiect ;  for  the  same  reason,  too  great  a  quantity  of  water 
must  not  be  employed,  for  during  the  long  evaporation  which  will  then  beoooM 
necessary,  the  carl>onic  acid  of  the  water  will  readily  combine  with  the  potaw, 
and  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  silica.  When  the  liquor  becomes  too  thick, 
before  ihe  whole  of  the  glass  is  dissolved,  boiling  water  must  be  added.  When 
the  solution  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  a  density  of  1.24  to 
1.25,  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  fit  for  use.  It  is  then  permitted  to  rest, 
in  order  that  the  insoluble  parts  may  be  deposited ;  while  it  is  cooling,  a  pellide 
forms  upon  the  surface,  which  after  a  time  disappears  of  itaelf,  or  may  be  redit- 
solved  by  depressing  it  in  the  liquor.  This  pellicle  begins  to  appear  during  the 
ebullition,  and  indicates  its  concentration.  When  the  crude  gUss  is  of  a  proper 
composition  it  contains  but  a  few  saline  impurities,  and  no  sulphuiet  of  potsi- 
sium,  it  may  be  treated  in  the  way  we  have  described ;  but  if  it  contain  any 
notable  proportion  of  these  substances,  they  must  be  separated  before  it  is  di^ 
solved ;  this  separation  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner :  •—  The  pow- 
dered glass  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  three  or  four  weeks,  durinir 
which  time  it  must  be  frequently  stirred ;  and  if  it  run  into  liunpe,  whidi  wm 
happen  in  moist  weather,  they  must  be  broken  up.  The  ^ass,  as  we  have 
stated,  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  the  foreign  substances  either  sepaiale 
or  effloresce.  It  then  becomes  easy  to  remove  uiem  from  the  glass.  It  is 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  frequently  stirred. .  At  the  end  of  three  hours  die 
liquor  is  removed,  if.  will  then  contain  a  part  of  all  the  saline  imparities,  and  s 
little  of  the  silicate  of  potaasa ;  the  powder  is  again  to  be  washed  with  fredi 
water.  Soluble  glass  thus  treated  readily  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  To  preserve  it  in  the  liquid  form  do 
particular  care  is  necessary,  as  even  after  a  long  space  of  time  it  underaoes  no 
perceptible  change,  if  the  solution  have  been  properly  prepared.  The  omy  pre- 
caution is  not  to  allow  air  too  free  an  access  to  it.  A  similar  product  may  be 
obtained  by  using  a  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  one  of  potaasa.  In  thb  case^ 
two  parts  of  the  soda  of  the  shops  is  required  for  one  of  silica.  This^asa  1ms 
the  same  properties  as  the  other,  but  is  more  valuable  in  its  uses.  The  solu- 
tions of  these  two  kinds  of  glass  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportion  whatever, 
and  this  mixture  is  more  serviceable  in  some  cases,  than  either  of  them 
separately. 

Propertiei, — Soluble  glass  forms  a  viscid  solution,  which  when  concentrated 
becomes  turpid  and  opalescent :  it  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  The 
solution  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water.  When  the  density  of  the  sdn- 
tion  is  1.25,  it  contains  nearly  28  per  cent  of  glass;  if  the  concentration  be 
carried  beyond  this  point,  it  becomes  so  viscid  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  in 
threads  like  molten  glass.  Finallv,  the  liquor  passes  to  the  state  of  a  vitreous 
mass,  whose  fracture  is  conchoidal ;  it  then  resembles  common  glass,  cxcent  in 
hardness.  When  the  solution  is  applied  to  other  bodies,  it  dries  n^^y  at 
common  temperatures,  and  forms  a  coat  like  a  varnish.  Soluble  glaaa  when 
dried  does  not  undergo  any  perceptible  change  when  exposed  to  the  air,  nor 
does  it  attract  from  it  either  moisture  or  carbonic  acid ;  neither  has  the  cariMoic 
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acid  of  the  atmosphere  anv  well  marked  action  on  the  concentrated  solution  ; 
but  when  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  solution,  the  glass  is 
decomposed,  and  hydrate  of  silica  deposited.  But  a  weak  solution  becomes 
turbid  on  expos\u«  to  the  air,  and  is  after  a  time  decomposed  wholly.  When 
the  glass  is  impure,  an  efflorescence  is  formed  after  a  while,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced either  by  the  carbonate  and  hyposulphate  of  potassa,  or  by  cUoride  of 
potassium.  Soluble  glass  dissoWes  gradually  without  residuum  in  boiling  water; 
out  in  cold  water  the  solution  is  so  slow  as  to  have  led  to  a  belief  that  it  does 
not  dissolve  at  all.  It  however  never  becomes  entirely  insoluble,  except  when  it 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  silica,  or  when  it  is  mixed  with  other  bodies, 
such  as  the  earths,  metallic  oxides,  &c.,  with  which  double  or  triple  salts  are 
formed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  common  glasses.  Soluble  glass  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  swells  and 
cracks  at  first,  and  melts  with  difficulty ;  it  then  loses  about  12  per  cent,  of 
its  weight.  It  therefore  contains,  even  when  solid,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  which  it  does  not  lose  when  simply  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Alcohol 
precipitates  it  unaltered  from  its  solution  in  water.  When  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated, but  little  alcohol  is  required  for  precipitation,  and  it  need  not  be 
highly  rectified.  Pure  soluble  glass  may  therefore  be  easily  obtained  from  an 
impure  solution  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol  being  added,  the  gelatinous 
precipitate  is  permitted  to  settle  ;  the  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted,  the 
precipitate  collected,  rapidly  stirred  after  tne  addition  of  a  little  cold  water, 
and  subjected  to  pressure.  In  truth,  however,  this  process  is  attended  with 
some  loss,  for  even  cold  water  will  rapidly  dissolve  tne  precipatated  glass  in 
consequence  of  its  minute  division.  The  acids  decompose  the  solution  of 
glass.  They  also  act  upon  it  when  solid,  separating  the  silica  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

Uses, — ^The  properties  of  soluble  glass  fit  it  for  numerous  and  varied  applica- 
tions. It  has  been  used  in  the  theatre  of  Munich  as  a  means  of  safety  firom 
fire.  All  sorts  of  vegetable  matter,  wood,  cotton,  hemp,  linen,  paper,  &c.  are, 
as  is  well  known,  combustible ;  but  in  order  that  they  shall  burn,  two  conditions 
are  requisite,  an  elevated  temperature,  and  free  contact  of  air,  to  furnish  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  their  transfbrmation  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When 
once  set  on  fire,  their  own  combustion  develops  the  heat  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  chemical  action,  provided  they  be  in  contact  with  air.  If  deprived  of  such 
contact,  and  made  red  hot,  they  will,  it  is  true,  yield  inflammable  volatile  pro- 
ducts, but  the  carbon  which  is  left  will  not  bum,  as  it  is  deprived  of  air,  and 
thus  the  combustion  will  stop  of  itself.  Such  is'  the  part  which  all  the  fixed 
fusible  salts  are  capable  of  performing,  if  they  be,  in  addition,  composed  of 
substances  incapable  of  yielding  their  oxygen  at  a  low  red  heat,  to  either  carbon 
or  hydrogen.  These  salts  melt  as  the  vegetable  matter  becomes  heated  ;  they 
form  upon  it  a  coat  impenetrable  to  the  air,  and  either  prevent  altogether,  or 
limit  its  combustion.  The  phosphate  and  borate  of  ammonia  have  such  a  cha- 
racter, but  they  are  so  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  as  to  be  liable  to  objections 
which  cannot  be  urged  against  soluble  glass.  Although  soluble  glass  is  of  itself 
a  good  preservative  from  fire,  it  fulfils  the  object  better  when  it  is  mixed  with 
another  incombustible  body  in  powder.  In  this  case  the  solution  of  glass  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  oil  of  painters.  The  several  coats  have  more  body, 
become  more  solid,  and  more  durable ;  and  if  the  substance  which  is  added  be 
of  proper  quality,  coagulate  by  the  action  of  fire  into  a  strongly  adhesive  crust. 
Clay,  whiting,  calcined  hones,  powdered  glass,  &c.  may  all  be  employed  for 
this  purpose ;  but  we  cannot  yet  say  with  certainty  which  of  them  is  to  be 
preferred.  A  mixture  of  clay  and  whiting  appears  to  be  better  than  either 
used  separately.  Calcined  bones  form  with  soluble  glass  a  very  solid  and 
adhesive  mass.  Litharge,  which,  with  the  ^lass,  makes  an  easily  fusible  mix- 
ture, does  not  give  a  product  fitted  for  coatmg  wood,  as  the  mixture  contracts 
in  drying ;  it  therefore  cracks,  and  is  easily  separated.  Flint  glass  and  crude 
soluble  glass  are  excellent  additions.  The  latter  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the 
air  after  it  is  pulverized,  in  order  to  attract  moisture.  If  it  be  mixed  with  the 
solution,  and  be  then  applied  to  any  body  whatever   it  in  a  short  time  forma  a 
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coating  ai  hard  as  ston^,  which,  if  the  glass  be  of  j[ood  quality,  is  onaltenhis 
by  exposure,  and  resists  fire  admirably.  The  scorue  of  oron  aod  lead,  felspir, 
fluor,  may  all  be  employed  with  soluble  glass ;  but  experience  alone  can  deads 
which  of  these  substances  is  best,  ana  in  what  proportloii  they  are  to  bs 
employed.  We  should  advise  that  the  first  coat  should  always  oe  a  simpis 
solution  of  the  glass;  and  that  a  similar  solution  be  a|n>Iied  over  eotli 
composed  of  its  mixture  with  other  substances^  particiilany  when  sock  a 
coat  is  uneven  and  rough.  The  last  named  substances  form  a  solid  and 
durable  coating,  which  suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  does  not 
involve  any  great  expense,  and  is  readily  applied;  but,  in  order  tiiat  it 
may  not  fail,  particular  care  is  to  be  taken  botn  in  pr^iaring  and  employ- 
ing it  In  order  to  cover  wood  and  other  bodies  with  it,  the  solution  moit 
be  made  of  a  pure  glass,  for  otherwise  it  would  effloresce  and  finally  fidl 
off.  However,  a  small  degree  of  impurity  is  not  injurioos,  althoogfa  afisr 
a  few  days  a  slieht  efflorescence  will  appear;  this  may  be  washed  off  hj  water, 
and  will  not  show  itself  a  second  time.  When  a  durable  covering  is  to  bs 
applied  to  wood,  too  strong  a  solution  must  not  be  employed  at  first ;  for  in 
this  case  it  will  not  be  absorbed,  will  not  displace  the  air  firom  the  porei^ 
and  in  consequence  will  not  adhere  strongly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  rno  the 
brush  several  times  over  the  same  place,  and  not  to  spread  the  coating  too 
lightly.  For  the  last  coats  a  more  concentrated  solution  may  be  emj^yed; 
still  it  must  not  be  too  thick,  and  must  be  spread  as  evenly  as  possible.  Each  cost 
must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  another  is  applied ;  and  this  will  take,  in  warm 
and  dry  weather,  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  After  two  hours  the  coat  appesn 
to  be  dry,  but  is  still  in  a  state  to  be  softened  by  layinp;  on  another.  The  same 
inconvenience  will  then  arise,  which  occurs  when  a  thick  coat  of  a  ooncentrsted 
solution  is  applied ;  the  coat  will  crack,  and  does  not  adhere.  This,  however, 
is  only  the  case  when  potassa  is  the  base  of  the  glass,  for  that  Ibrroed  fnm 
soda  does  not  appear  to  crack.  In  appljring  soluble  glass  to  the  woodwork  of 
the  theatre  at  Munich,  10  per  cent  of  yellow  clay  {(^href)  was  added.  After 
six  months,  the  coat  had  suffered  but  little  change ;  it  was  damaged  only  in  a 
few  places  where  it  had  need  of  some  repair.  This  arose  firom  a  short  time  only 
having  been  allowed  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  glass,  and  they 
were  therefore  done  without  proper  attention.  When  this  mode  is  employed 
for  preserving  a  theatre  from  fire,  it  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  woodwork,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  preserve  the  scenery,  which  is  still  more  exposed  to  danger* 
None  of  the  methods  yet  proposed  fbr  this  purpose  appears  as  advantageous  ss 
soluble  glass,  for  it  does  not  act  upon  vegetable  matter,  and  completely  fills  up 
the  spaces  between  the  thread ;  it  fixes  itself  in  the  web  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  be  separated,  and  increases  the  durability  of  the  fabric  Tlie  firmness 
which  it  gives  to  stuA  does  not  injure  them  for  use  as  curtains,  because  it 
does  not  prevent  them  firom  being  easily  rolled.  So  far  as  the  painting  of 
scenes  is  concerned,  the  glass  forms  a  good  ground  for  the  colours.  To  pie- 
vent  the  changes  which  some  colours,  Prussian  blue  and  lake  for  instance^ 
might  undergo  from  the  alkaline  matter,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  paintings 
to  applv  a  coat  of  alum,  and  then  one  of  whiting.  There  is  no  great  difliculty 
in  applying  soluble  glass  to  cloths ;  still  this  operation  is  not  so  easy  as  m%hl 
at  first  be  imagined.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  coat  or  dip  them  in  the  solution ; 
they  still  require  after  thu  operation  to  be  subjected  to  pressure.  This  oljed 
might  perhaps  be  best  attained  by  passing  them  between  rollers  plunged  in  the 
solution.  When  a  cloth  is  only  coated  with  soluble  ^Ims,  and  put  mto  the  fire,  H 
will  remain  incandescent  after  it  is  taken  out.  This  is  not  the  case  when  it  has 
been  properly  impregnated  with  this  solution.  A  still  better  purpose  is  answered 
in  this  case,  when  litharge  has  been  added  to  the  solution.  The  stuff  in 
drying  yields  to  the  shrinking  of  the  mixture,  and  becomes  inseparable  firom  it, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  what  happens  when  it  is  applied  to  wood.     A  singls 

f»art  of  litharge  in  fine  powder  is  sufficient  for  fourteen  parts  of  conocntratad 
iquor.  Soluble  glass  is  capable  of  many  other  applications,  and  particiilaily  as 
a  cement;  for  this  use  it  is  superior  to  all  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
employed  for  uniting  broken  glass,  porcelain,  ftc.     It  may  be  used  in  plaoe  of 
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glue  or  isinglass  in  applying  colours,  although  when  employed  by  itself  it  does 
not  make  a  varnish  whi<m  will  preserve  its  transparency  when  in  contact 
with  air. 

GLAUBER  SALT.    The  sulphate  of  soda. 

GLAZING,  as  it  ia  now  practised,  emhraces  the  cutting  of  all  the  varieties  of 

glass  manufactured  for  windows,  together  with  fixing  it  in  sashes  by  means  of 
rads  and  a  stopping  of  putty ;  also  the  forming  of  casements,  and  securing  the 
glass  by  bands  of  lead  fastened  to  outside  frames  of  iron.  The  most  ancient 
species  of  glazing  was  in  head-work,  as  our  numerous  cathedrals  and  religious 
houses  still  extant  demonstrate ;  and  fixing  glass  in  leaden  frames  is  still  con- 
tinued for  the  same  description  of  buildmgs.  The  business  of  a  glazier,  if 
considered  in  its  most  simple  operations,  consists  in  fitting  all  the  various  kinds 
of  glass  manufactured  and  sold  into  sashes  previously  prepared  to  receive 
them.  The  sashes,  as  they  are  now  made,  have  a  groove  or  rebate  formed  on 
the  back  of  their  cross,  and  vertical  bars  adapted  to  receive  the  glass ;  into 
these  rebates  the  glazier  exactly  fits  the  squares,  which  he  beds  in  a  compo- 
sition called  putty.  The  putty  consbts  of  pounded  whiting  beaten  up  with 
linseed  oil,  and  so  kneaded  and  worked  togetner  as  to  make  a  tough  and  tena- 
cious -cement,  and  is  of  great  durability ;  this  the  glazier  colours  to  suit  the 
sashes  he  may  have  in  hand ;  if  they  are  common  deal  sashes,  the  nutty  is  left 
and  used  as  nrst  manufactured ;  but  if  they  are  mahogany,  it  is  coloured  with 
ochre  till  it  approaches  more  nearly  that  oi  the  sashes.  In  glazing  windows  the 
colour  of  the  glass  is  that  on  which  the  greatest  beauty  is  given  to  the  work  ; 
and  to  effect  this  successfully,  manv  dmerent  manufactories  have  been  estar 
blished.  The  most  usual  kind  of  window  glass  now  employed  by  the  elaziers  is 
called  crown  glass ;  it  is  picked  and  divided  at  the  manufactory  into  we  several 
different  kinds,  which  are  known  as  first,  seconds,  and  thirds,  and  which  par- 
ticulariy  denote  the  qualities  of  the  several  kinds  of  glass,  the  first  being  known 
as  best  crown,  the  next  in  quality  second  crown,  and  the  last,  thbds,  or  third 
crown,  the  price  of  each  varying  according  to  the  quality.  The  glass  is  in 
pieces  callea  tables,  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter  each,  and,  when  selected 
and  picked  as  above,  they  are  packed  in  crates,  twelve  of  such  tables  being  put 
in  each  crate  of  best  glass,  fifteen  in  the  seconds,  and  eighteen  in  the  thiras. 

Green  glass  ia  another  of  these  species,  and  which  is  greatly  in  demand  for 
all  the  purposes  in  which  colour  is  not  so  particularly  soueht  for.    This  sort  of 
fflass  is  used  in  the  glazing  of  the  windows  of  cottages,  abo  for  green  and  hot* 
nouses,  to  which  it  is  found  to  answer  every  purpose :  it  iM  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  crown  glass.  The  green  glass  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  kind  made  use  of,  as  most  of  the  vestiges  remaining  in  the  old  win- 
dows approach  very  nearly  in  their  quality  to  what  is  now  sold  under  that 
designation.    The  glaziers  also  prepare  the  crown  glass  so  as  to  produce  an 
opaque  effect,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  being  overlooked ;  it  is  technically 
caUed  ground  glass,  which  ia  not  improper,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rendered  opaque 
by  rubbing  away  the  polish  from  ofi^  its  surface,  to  do  which  the  glazier  takes 
care  to  have  the  sheets  or  panes  of  ^Ims  brought  to  their  proper  size ;  then  they 
are  laid  down  smoothly  as  well  as  firm,  either  on  sand  or  an3r  other  substance 
which  is  adapted  to  admit  uf  its  lying  securely ;  he  then  rubs  it  with  sand  and 
water,  or  emery,  till  the  polish  be  ccmipletely  removed;   it  is  then  washed, 
dried,  and  stopped  into  the  window  for  wnlch  it  was  prepared.    There  was  a 
npecies  of  g^asa  made  at  Venice  orieinally,  which  was  manufactured  wholly  for 
tnis  purpose,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  m  many  counting-houses  and  old  buildmgs; 
its  general  appearance  presented  an  uneven  mxrfkce,  appearing  as  though  indented 
all  over  with  wires,  leaving  the  intervening  shapes  in  the  form  of  lozenges.  This 
^lass  was  very  thick  and  strong,  and  is  of  the  aescription  known  as  plate  glass ; 
It  is  now,  however^  generally  substituted  by  the  ground  crown  glass.     A  Yery 
beautiful  plate  glass  is  manufactured  by  the  British  Plate -Glass  Company,  at 
Ravenscroft,  in  Lancashire,  and  at  their  dep6t  in  Albion-place,  London,  uates 
of  every  size,   up  to  those  of  very  great  dimensions,  may  be  obtaineo,  the 
thickness  varying  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    The  cheapest  kind 
of  glazing  is  the  old  fashioned  mode,  in  small  squares  of  the  diunond  or 
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rhombiii  shape,  technically  called  auarries^  which  are  fixed  in  rebated  leaden 
bars  in  outbuildings,  cottages  and  in  some  kind  of  church  windows.  Tk« 
lead  for  this  purpose  is  cast  and  drawn  through  an  instrument  called  a  glazief s 
vice,  which  gives  it  the  exact  form  required,  and  perfects  the  grooves  for  die 
reception  of  the  quarries.  These  leaos  beins;  ait  to  the  proper  lengths,  thej 
are  soldered  togewer  at  the  intersections.  This  metal,  which  is  used  instead  of 
the  cross  bars  of  sashes,  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  bent  where  the  groove  is  left 
in  it  for  the  glass,  and  to  be  bent  up  again  to  inclose  the  glass  after  it  is  in- 
serted. Window  lights  of  this  kind  are  further  strencthened  hv  vertical  or 
horizontal  bars  of  iron  or  wood,  secured  to  them  by  bands  of  lead  twisted 
around  the  bar.  Glaziers  now  cut  all  their  glass  with  a  diamond ;  whereas, 
formerly,  an  instrument  was  made  use  of  for  the  purpose,  called  a  gnmng-iroo. 
The  diamond  used  by  glaziers  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  or  with  its  outward 
coat ;  when  polished,  it  is  said  to  lose  its  property,  making  a  perfect  fracture  of 
the  glass ;  it  is  fixed  in  lead,  and  secured  by  a  ferrule  in  a  handle  of  hard  wood, 
and  IS  used  by  drawing  the  diamond  point  over  the  glass,  straight  lines  beinf 
effected  by  the  assistance  of  a  straight  edge,  also  of  hard  wood.  The  other 
tools  used  by  the  glazier  chiefly  consist  in  "  stopping-knives,'*  for  spreading 
the  putty  over  the  edges  of  the  glass  and  rebates  of  the  frames  ;  in  "  nacking- 
out  tools,"  which  are  strong-backed  knives,  capable  of  bearing  the  blows  of  a 
hammer,  and  used  in  clearing  out  the  old  putty,  or  making  repairs  ;  also  in  a 
pair  of  compasses,  a  three-foot  rule,  and  a  few  other  common  tools,  the  uses  of 
which  require  no  explanation.  New  sashes  should  always  be  primed,  thai  ti 
painted  once  over  before  they  are  glazed,  as  the  putty  thereby  holds  much  matt 
firmly  to  the  work. 

GLOBE,  or  Sphere,  in  Geometry,  a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution 
of  a  semicircle  round  its  diameter,  which  remains  unmoved;  or  it  may  be 
defined  as  a  solid,  bounded  by  a  uniform  convex  surface,  which  is  in  every  part 
equally  distant  from  a  point  called  the  centre. 

GLOBE,  in  Practical  Mathematics,  an  artificial  sphere,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented the  countries  and  seas  of  our  earth,  or  the  &ce  of  the  heavens,  the  chrlei 
of  the  sphere,  &c.     That  with  the  parts  of  the  earth  delineated  npon  it  is 
called  the  "  Terrestrial  Globe,"  and  that  with  the  constellations  of  the  heavens, 
the  "  Celestial  Globe."  These  globes  are  mounted  on  firames  with  other  appur- 
tenances.   Their  principal  use,  besides  serving  as  mans  to  distinguidi  the  out- 
ward parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  situation  of  the  fixea  stars,  is  to  illustrate  the 
various  phenomena  arising  out  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.     The  globes 
commonly  used  are  constructed  of  plaster  and  paper  in  the  following  manner: 
a  wooden  axis  is  provided  somewniat  less  than  tne  intended  diameter  ni  the 
globe,  and  into  the  extremities  iron  wires  are  driven  for  poles ;  on  this  axis  are 
applied  two  hemispherical  caps,  formed  on  a  spherical  wcraden  mould  bjpastiiig 
several  sheets  of  paper  on  the  mould  one  over  the  other  to  about  the  ttudmess 
of  a  crown  piece,  and  cutting  them  through  the  middle  when  they  are  dried, 
and  slipping  them  off  the  mould.    Thev  are  now  applied  to  the  pc^es  of  the 
axis,  ana  the  two  edges  are  sewed  togetner  with  packthread.      The  rudiments 
of  the  globe  thus  laid,  they  proceed  to  strengthen  it  and  make  it  regular.    In 
order  to  do  this  the  two  poles  are  hasped  in  a  metallic  semicircle  of  the  size 
intended,  and  a  plaster  made  of  whiting,  water,  and  glue,  well  incmporated 
together,  is  daubed  all  over  the  surface ;  in  proportion  %s  the  plaster  n  af^plied, 
the  ball  is  turned  round  in  the  semicircle,  the  edge  of  which  pares  oflT  whatever 
is  superfluous,  and  beyond  the  due  dimensions,  leaving  the  rest  adhering  in 
places  that  are  short  of  it ;  the  bell  is  then  set  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  again 
set  in  the  semicircle,  and  fresh  plaster  applied ;    and  thus  they  continue  to 
apply  fresh  composition,  and  to  dry  it,  till  the  ball  every  where  accurately 
touches  the  semicircle,  in  which  state  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  regular.    The 
next  thing  is  to  paste  Uie  map  on  it :  in  order  to  this  the  map  is  projected  in 
several  scores  or  gussets,  all  of  which  join  accurately  on  the  surface,  and  cover 
the  whole  ball.    To  direct  the  application  of  these  gores,  lines  are  drawn  by  a 
semicircle  on  the  surface  of  the  ball,  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equal  parti, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  gores,  and- subdividing  those  again  answetaUy 
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to  thoBe  of  the  gnrcs.  The  paper  thiu  pasted  uii,  tlierE  remain)  nolhiiig  bjt 
Id  colour  and  illumiiinte  the  rIoIk,  anil  to  varniali  it,  the  better  to  resiit  dirt 
and  moisture.  The  globe  itself  thus  Rnialiod,  is  suspended  in  a  brass  meridian 
with  an  hour  circle  ard  a  quadrant  of  altitude,  and  then  lilted  into  a  wooden 
horizon,  whicli  is  «iip]M>rled  by  the  legs  of  the  frame. 

Mujot  Muller,  G.L,  has  contrived  a  neir  arrangemeut  of  the  globes,  to  wliieli 
lie  has  given  tlie  name  nf  the  coamophere,  and  which  forms  tlie  subject  of  the 
annexed  engraving.     The  celestial  globe  consists  of  a  hollow  glats  sphere,  on 


which  are  depicled  the  stars  constituting  the  various  cDnstellalinns.  This  sphere 
it  furnished  with  brass  cirvUs,  representing  the  equinuctial,  the  ecliptic,  ths 
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colures,  and  the  polar  circles.  Tlie  glass  sphere  separates  at  the  equinoctial  into 
two  hemispheres,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  within  it  a  terrestrial  globe, 
which  is  manufactured  in  the  usual  way :  this  glohe  is  also  furnished  with 
brass  circles,  which  are  adjustable,  to  represent  at  pleasure  the  meridian  and 
the  horizon  of  any  assigned  place.  The  axis  of  the  globe  passes  through  the 
sphere,  and  supports  both  in  a  strong  brass  ring,  which  may  be  either  attached 
to  a  stand,  and  made  to  rest  upon  a  table,  or  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  with  a  counterpoise  tr,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  which  will  render 
the  construction  clear  wlien  compared  with  the  following  references,  a  a 
represents  the  equinoctials,  where  the  two  hemispherical  glasses  ^^  are  united, 
and  from  which  the  declination  of  the  stars  is  to  oe  measured ;  c  represents  one 
of  the  colurcs,  and  /  one  of  the  terrestrial  meridians ;  h  one  of  the  polar  cir- 
cles, and  m  m  the  large  brass  circle  or  general  meridian,  in  which  the  apparatus 
is  suspended  by  the  poles  N  and  S.  By  the  cosmosphere,  as  we  hare  oescribed 
it,  the  position  of  the  earth,  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  may  be  shown  at 
any  given  time ;  and  by  placing  on  the  celestial  sphere  patches  to  represent 
portions  of  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  the  position  of  the  earth  with  respect 
to  these  bodies  may  also  be  represented  with  facility;  hence  many  of  tbe 
astronomical  phenomena  arisin?  from  the  position  of  the  earth,  with  regard  to 
the  other  booics,  can  be  familiarly  illustrated,  and  numerous  useful  problems 
readily  solved.  But  to  extend  its  usefulness,  the  patentee  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  removing  the  globe  from  the  interior  of  the  system,  and  placing  in  its 
stead  the  sun  and  planetary  system ;  and  by  this  means  the  relative  positions 
of  the  planetar)'  bodies  may  be  interestingly  represented.  He  has  likewise  pro- 
vided brass  graduated  circles,  by  which,  when  tney  are  attached  to  the  celesdal 
sphere,  the  nature  of  the  various  astronomical  and  nautical  problems  depending 
upon  spherical  trigonometry  may  be  pleasingly  explained. 

GLUE.  A  tenacious  viscid  substance,  used  chiefly  for  binding  or  cementing 
pieces  of  wood  together :  it  is  usually  prepared  from  the  cuttings  and  parings 
of  hides,  and  from  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  animals.  For  this  purpose  the 
materials  are  first  steeped  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  then  well  washed,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  jelly,  which  is  passed,  while  hot, 
through  ozier  baskets,  to  separate  the  grosser  particles  of  dirt,  iMoes,  &c.  from  it, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  some  time  to  purify  it  farther ;  when  the  remaininz 
impurities  have  settled  at  the  bottom,  it  is  then  melted  and  boiled  a  second 
time.  It  is  next  poured  into  flat  frames  or  moulds,  from  which  it  is  taken  oat 
pretty  hard  and  solid,  and  cut  into  square  pieces  or  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried 
m  ^e  wind  in  a  coarse  kind  of  net.  This  is  the  ordinaxy  method  of  prepaiing 
the  common  slue  for  caxpenters'  work ;  but  some  few  years  back  Mr.  Yardler, 
of  Camberwell,  obtained  a  patent  for  manufacturing  elue  from  bones,  which, 
as  chemists  have  long  known,  contain  nearly  one-haSf  their  weight  of  so^ 
gelatin,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  fat  The  glue  thus  obtained  is  said 
to  be  of  very  superior  quality. 

In  the  engraving  on  the  next  page  a  represents  a  section  of  the  principal  vessel 
of  Mr.  Yarmcy's  apparatus,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere  or  hollow  globe  of 
great  magnitude,  and  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron ;  copper  should  not  be 
used,  as  gelatin  has  a  powerful  action  upon  that  metal.  The  first  part  of  die 
process  is  to  cleanse  the  bones  by  immersing  them  in  a  pit  or  cistern  of  water, 
where  they  are  to  remain  about  twelve  hours ;  the  water  is  then  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  fresh  water  added  to  them ;  this  operation  may  be  repeated  several 
times,  to  get  rid  of  the  adhering  dirt  The  water  being  withdrawn  from  die 
bones,  a  solution  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  the  earth  to  five 
hundred  gallons  of  water,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  cistern  for  the  morejperfect 
cleansing  of  the  bones,  and  the  removal  of  superfluous  matters.  After  three  or 
four  days'  saturation  the  limy  solution  should  be  drawn  ofl^  and  fresh  water 
added,  to  get  rid  of  the  lime.  Thus  prepared,  the  bones  are  brought  to  the 
globular  vessel  a  called  the  extractor,  which  b  filled  with  them  by  removing 
the  interior  plate  which  covers  the  man-hole  b  ;  this  aperture  is  of  an  clHpticM 
form,  and  allows  the  plate  (which  is  of  a  similar  figure)  to  be  slipped  rouna  and 
refixed  in  its  place  by  turning  the  nut  c,  which  draws  it  up  tight  against  the 
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interior  nirrace  of  the  globular  extractor;  and  the  junctures  are  made  air-tight 
by  luting.  The  extractor  turns  upon  a  horizontal  cylindrical  shaft  in  the  bear- 
ings e  f  ;  one-lialf  of  this  ahafl  is  made  hallow,  or  consists  of  a  strong  tube  //, 
which  tube  also  proceeds  downwards  from  the  centre  of  the  Teasel,  to  couduct 
the  steam  beneath  the  grating  g,  upon  which  the  bones  are  laid.    The  steam,  of 


about  15  ibs.  pressure  to  the  inch,  is  admitted  from  tbe  boQer  by  turning  the 
cock  h,  and,  passing  along  the  pipe  by  the  safety  valve  i  and  the  atufSng  box 
h,  it  enters  and  proceeds  first  to  the  bottom  of  the  extractor,  then  rises  up 
through  the  grating,  uid  amongst  the  bones,  until  the  vessel  is  completely 
charged  J  previous  to  this,  however,  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  is  got  rid  at 
by  opening  the  cock  I  (or  the  steam  to  hlow  through,  and  afterwards  closing  it. 
whilst  the  steam  is ac  ting  i»>on  the  bones  tbe  extrac  tor  ii  occasionally  turned  gently 
round  by  hand  at  the  winch  m,  the  shaft  of  which  carries  a  small  pinion  that  take* 
into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  n,  and  the  Utter  being  on  the  same  shaft  a«  tba 
extractor,  consequently  gives  it  a  rotatory  notioD.  When  at  rest,  as  shown,  a 
quantity  of  fluid  gelatin  is  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  extractor  at  o,  &om 
whence  it  is  discharged  by  the  cock  p  into  a  tub  beneath,  after  opening  the  ait- 
cock  /  to  allow  it  to  run  off.  This  done,  steam  is  again  admitted  from  the 
boiler  into  the  extractor  to  act  upon  the  bones  for  another  hour,  when  tlie 
second  portion  of  condensed  liquor  ii  to  be  drawn  off.  When  the  products  thus 
obtained  have  become  cold,  the  fat  which  has  formed  upon  the  surface  is  to  be 
carefully  removed  by  skimming,  and  the  gelatinous  portion  only  is  to  be  returned 
into  the  extractor,  by  means  of  a  funnefat  the  cock  I,  The  steam  is  then  re- 
admitted to  tbe  extractor  for  another  hour,  after  which  it  isfinally  drawn  off  into 
another  vessel  to  undergo  a  simple  ev^xirating  process,  until  it  arrives  at  a 
proper  consistency  to  solidify  when  cold,  previous  to  which  some  alum  is  added 
to  clarify  iL  When  the  gelatin  has  become  c<Jd  and  solid,  it  is  cut  out  into 
■quare  cakes,  and  dried  as  usual  in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Bevan  found  that  when  two  cylinders  of  dryaah,  1{  inch  in  diameter,  were 
glued  t^ether,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours,  torn  asunder,  it  required  a  force  of 
ISeOllu.  for  that  putpose,  and  consequenlly  that  tbe  force  of  adhesion  wai 
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equal  to  715  per  square  inch  of  surface.  From  a  subsequent  experiment  on 
solid  glue,  he  found  that  the  cohesion  is  equal  to  4000lbs.  on  the  square  ind^ 
and  hence  infers,  that  the  application  of  this  substance  as  a  cement  b  soscep- 
tiblc  of  hnprovement.  Glue  is  frequently  prepared  for  more  delicate  pnrpotei 
in  the  arts  from  parchment  or  vellum  cuttings,  or  from  isinglass.  Pairhmeat 
glue  is  made  by  ooiling  gently  shreds  of  parchment  in  water,  in  the  proportioD 
of  one  pound  of  the  former  to  six  quarts  of  the  latter,  till  it  be  reduced  to  one 
quart.  The  fluid  is  then  strained  from  the  dregs,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  the 
consistence  of  glue.  Isinglass  glue  is  made  in  the  same  way  ;  but  this  is  im- 
proved by  dissolving  the  isinglass  in  common  spirit  by  a  gentle  heat :  thos 
prepared,  it  forms  a  cement  much  superior  to  paste  for  joining  paper,  or  for 
stretching  it  on  wood. 

GLUTEN.  A  substance  found  combined  with  the  feculent  and  saccharine 
matter,  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  nutritive  grain.  It  is  obtained  in 
the  largest  quantity  from  wheat  (amounting  to  the  twelfth  part  of  the  whsle 
grain)  by  kneading  the  flour  into  paste,  which  is  to  be  washed  very  cauttoixdy 
by  kneading  it  under  a  jet  of  cold  water  till  the  water  carries  oflT  nothing  mare, 
but  remains  colourless ;  what  remains  is  gluten :  it  is  ductile  and  elastic,  and 
has  some  resemblance  to  animal  tendon. 

GOLD.  A  yellow  metal  of  specific  gravity  19.3,  which  is  greater  than  anj 
other  hody  in  nature,  except  platina.  It  is  soft,  very  tough,  ductile,  and 
malleable,  unalterable  and  fixed,  whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  heat  of 
the  hottest  furnaces ;  but  it  has  been  volatilized  by  powerful  burning  mirrori, 
as  also  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow  pipe.  No  acid  acts  readily  upon  gold,  except 
the  nitro>muriatic  acid,  called  aqua  regia,  in  which  it  may  be  dissolved,  occa- 
sioning at  the  same  time  an  effervescence ;  but  firom  the  slight  affinity  of  gold 
for  oxygen,  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solvent  by  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  most 
of  the  other  metals.  Its  precipitate  with  ammonia  forms  a  compound,  which 
detonates  with  great  violence,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  article 
Fulminating  Powders.  Most  metals  combine  with  gold,  increasing  its  hard- 
ness, but  considerably  impairing  its  ductility.  For  the  purposes  of  coin, 
Mr.  Hatchett  considers  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in  equal  parts  to  be 
])refcrred,  and  copper  alone  as  preferable  to  silver  only  :  but  the  gold  coins  of 
Great  Britain  are  composed  of  eleven  parts  of  gold,  and  one  of  copper.  Gold 
is  mostly  found  in  the  metallic  state,  although  generally  combined  with  silver, 
copper,  or  iron,  or  all  three.  It  is  found  either  in  separate  lumps  or  visible 
grains  amongst  the  sands  of  rivers,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  elsewhere. 
The  quantity  is  for  the  most  part  insufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  separating 
it ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  more  universally  diffused  in  sands  and  earth  than 
any  other  metal,  except  iron.  Some  sands  afford  gold  by  simple  washing,  the 
heavy  metallic  particles  subsiding  first ;  but  when  it  is  imbedded  in  earths  and 
stones,  these  substances  are  first  pounded,  and  then  boiled  with  one  tenth  of 
their  weight  of  mercury,  together  with  water.  The  mercury  after  a  certam 
time  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  gold,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  pressure 
through  leather  bags,  and  subsequent  distillation.  Gold  is  seldom  used  for 
any  purpose  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  In  estimating  its  fineness,  the  whole 
mass  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  weieh  24  carats,  of  1 2  grains  each,  and  the  pure 
gold  is  called  fine.  Thus,  if  gold  is  said  to  be  23  carats  fine,  it  is  understood 
that  the  mass  consists  of  23  parts  of  fine  gold,  and  one  part  of  alloy.  The 
principal  use  of  gold  is  to  make  coin,  trinkets,  gold  leaf  for  gilding,  and  gold 
wire  and  thread. 

GOLD-BEATERS'  SKIN.— The  gold-beaters  use  three  kinds  of  membranes, 
viz.  for  the  outside  cover  common  parchment,  made  of  sheepskins,  is  used ;  for 
interlaying  with  the  gold,  first  the  smoothest  and  closest  vellum,  made  of  cidves' 
skin  ;  and  afterwards  the  much  finer  skins  of  ox-gut,  stript  off  from  the  large 
straight  gut  slit  open,  curiously  prepared  for  the  express  purpose,  and  hence 
called  gold-beaters'  skin.  According  to  Dr.  Lewis,  the  preparation  of  these 
last  is  a  distinct  business,  practised  only  by  two  or  three  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
The  general  process  is  supposed  to  consist  in  applying  them  one  upon  another, 
by  the  smooth  sides,  in  a  moist  state,  in  whicn  they  readily  cohere  and  unite 
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inseparably,  stretching  them  very  carefully  on  a  frame,  scraping  off  the  fat  and 
rous^h  matter,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  fine  exterior  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
at  the  same  time  beating  them  between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  force  out 
what  grease  may  remain  in  them,  and  then  dr3dng  and  pressing  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  vast  extent  to  which  gold  is  beaten  between  these  skins,  and 
the  great  tenacity  of  the  skins  themselves,  they  yet  sustain  continual  repeti- 
tions of  the  process  for  several  months,  without  appearing  to  extend  or  grow 
thinner. 

GOLD-BEATING.  The  gold  is  prepared  for  leaves  by  melting  it  in  a 
blacklead  crucible,  with  some  borax,  in  a  wind  furnace ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
perfect  fusion,  it  is  poured  out  into  an  iron  ingot  mould,  then  forged  and 
passed  between  steel  rollers,  until  they  become  long  ribbons,  as  thin  as 
writing  paper:  each  of  these  ribbons  is  then  cut  into  150  pieces,  and  each  of 
these  pieces  is  next  forged  upon  an  anvil,  till  it  is  about  an  inch  square. 
These  squares,  which  weigh  S-f^  grains  each,  and  are  about  ^  part  of  an  inch 
thick,  are  now  well  annealed,  preparatory  to  the  next  operation,  which  consists 
in  interlaying  the  plates  of  gold  alternately  with  pieces  of  very  fine  vellum, 
about  four  inches  square,  and  about  twenty  vellum  leaves  are  placed  on  the 
outsides ;  the  whole  is  then  put  into  a  case  of  parchment,  over  which  is  drawn 
another  similar  case,  so  that  the  packet  is  kept  tight  and  close  on  all  sides. 
It  is  now  laid  on  a  smooth  block  of  marble  or  metal,  of  great  weight,  and  the 
workman  begins  the  beating  with  a  roundfaced  hammer,  weighing  sixteen 
pounds ;  the  packet  is  turned  occasionally  upside  down,  and  beaten  till  the 
gold  is  extended  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the  vellum  leaves.  The  packet  is 
then  taken  to  pieces,  and  each  leaf  of  gold  is  divided  into  four,  with  a  steel 
knife,  having  a  smooth  but  not  very  acute  edge.  The  600  pieces  thus  produced 
are  interlaid  with  pieces  of  animal  membrane,  (see  Goldbeaters'  Skin,)  firom 
the  intestines  of  the  ox,  of  the  same  dimensions  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vellum.  The  beating  is  continued,  but  with  a  hammer  weighing  only  twelve 
pounds,  till  the  gold  is  brought  to  the  same  dimensions  as  the  interposed  mem- 
brane. It  is  now  again  divided  into  four,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cane,  cut  to  an 
edge,  the  leaves  being  by  this  time  so  thin,  that  any  accidental  moisture  conden- 
sing on  an  iron  blade,  would  cause  them  to  adhere  to  it.  The  2400  leaves  hence 
resulting  are  parted  into  three  packets,  with  interposed  membrane  as  before,  and 
beaten  with  the  finishing  hammer,  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  till  they  acquire 
an  extent  equal  to  the  former.  The  packets  are  now  taken  to  pieces,  and  the 
gold  leaves,  by  means  of  a  cane  instrument  and  the  breath,  are  laid  flat  on  a 
cushion  of  leather,  and  cut  one  by  one  to  an  even  square,  by  a  little  square 
frame,  made  of  cane ;  they  are  lastly  laid  in  books  of  twenty-five  leaves  each, 
the  paper  of  which  is  previously  snioothed,  and  nibbed  with  red  bole,  to 
keep  the  gold  from  adtiering.  By  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  best 
wrought  leaif-gold,  it  is  found  that  one  grain  is  made  to  cover  56i  square  inches; 
and  ^om  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal,  together  with  this  admeasurement, 
it  follows  that  the  leaf  itself  is  ^^  part  of  an  inch  thick.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  limit  of  the  extensibility  of  the  metal ;  for  by  computing  the  surface 
covered  in  silver  gilt  wire,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  used,  it  is  found  to  be  only 
one-twelfth  that  of  the  gold  leaf,  or  ^^^^^  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  nevertheless 
it  is  so  perfect  as  to  exhibit  no  cracks  when  viewed  by  a  microscope. 

GOLD  THREAD,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  silk  thread  covered  with  gold 
wire.  It  is  formed  by  passing  gold  wire  between  two  rollers  of  nicely  polished 
steel,  set  very  close  together,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered  quite  nat,  but 
without  losing  any  thing  of  its  polish  or  gilding,  and  becomes  so  exceeding!? 
thin  and  flexible  that  it  is  easily  spun  upon  a  suk  thread,  by  means  of  a  band- 
wheel,  and  so  wound  upon  a  spool  or  boobin. 

GOLD  WIRE.  That  which  is  commonly  called  gold  wire  is  in  fact  merely 
silver  wire  gilt.  The  following  is  the  process  employed  for  thb  purpose. 
First  an  ingot  of  silver  of  24  pounds  is  forged  into  a  cybnder  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  is  reduced  by  passing  it  through  eight  or  ten  holes  of  a 
large  coarse  drawing  iron,  to  about  three  fourths  of  its  former  diameter.  It  is 
then  filed  very  carefully  all  over,  to  remove  any  dirt  from  the  forge,  and  afler- 
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wards  cut  through  the  middle  into  two  ingots,  each  about  26  inches  long,  whidi 
are  drawn  through  several  new  holes  to  remove  any  inequalities  left  by  the  fik, 
and  to  render  the  surface  as  smootli  and  equable  as  possible.  The  ingot  thus 
far  prepared,  it  is  heated  in  a  charcoal  fire :  then  taking  some  gold  leaves, 
each  about  four  inches  square,  and  weighing  12  grains  each,  four,  eidit 
twelve,  or  sixteen  of  them  are  joined,  as  the  wire  is  intended  to  be  more  ot  lea 
gilt,  and  when  they  are  ioined  so  as  to  form  a  single  leaf,  the  ineots  are  robbed 
reeking  hot  with  a  burnisher,  and  the  leaves  applied  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ingot  to  the  number  of  six  over  each  other,  well  burnished  or  mbbei 
down.  When  gilt,  the  ingots  are  again  laid  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  raised  to 
a  certain  degree  of  heat,  when  they  are  gone  over  a  second  time  with  the  bur- 
nisher, both  to  solder  the  gold  more  perfectly,  and  to  finish  the  polishing.  The 
ffilding  finished,  the  ingot  is  passed  through  twenty  holes  of  a  moderate  draw- 
mg  iron,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  the  tag  of  a  lace ;  from  Hut 
time  the  ingot  loses  its  name,  and  commences  gold  wire.  Twenty  holes  more 
of  a  lesser  iron  leaves  it  small  enough  for  the  least  iron,  the  finest  holes  of  which 
last,  scarcely  exceeding  the  hair  of  the  head,  finish  the  work.  Each  time  that 
the  wire  is  drawn  through  a  fresh  hole  it  is  rubbed  afresh  with  new  wax,  both 
to  facilitate  its  passage,  and  to  prevent  the  silver  appearing  through  iL 

GONIOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  formed  by  two 
or  more  planes,  and  chiefly,  in  crystallography,  to  determine  the  angles  of 
crystalline  substances. 

GOUGE.  A  sort  of  round  hollow  chisel,  for  cutting  holes,  channels,  grooves, 
&c.  in  wood  or  stone. 

GRANARY.    A  storehouse  for  grain.     The  construction  of  this  class  of 
buildings  has  not,  we  believe,  received  that  attention  from  the  scientific  whick 
the  importance  of  it  deserves.    The  best  which  we  have  met  with  in  print  con- 
sists of  a  plain  rectangular  building,  about  twice  the  height  of  the  distancs 
between  the  opposite  walls,  that  is  20  feet  high  by  10  feet  in  width  on  eadi 
side,  and  provided  with  numerous  air-holes,  declining  outwards,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  rain  or  snow ;  from  each  air-hole  to  a  corresponding  one  on  the 
opposite  side  is  fixed  an  inverted  angular  spout  or  gutter,  which  permits  the 
air  to  pass  through  unimpeded  by  the  com  ly'^^S^  above  it.     As  many  of  these 
cutters  are  fixed,  as  there  are  holes  to  receive  the  ends  after  crossing  the  build- 
mg ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  holes  are  covered  with  wire  gauze,  to  defend 
them  from  vermin.    The  first  floor  of  the  granary  is  divided  into  a  series  of  hop- 
pers, that  empty  themselves  into  one  large  hopper  underneath,  provided  with  a 
sliding  door  to  regulate  the  passage  of  the  gram  into  a  sack  or  other  receptade. 
At  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  loft,  to  which  the  com  is  first  hoisted  by  a  tackle 
or  crane,  and  is  discharged  over  a  cross  bar  into  the  body  of  the  building,  which 
may  be  continued  until  it  is  filled  to  the  top.     Upon  drawing  off  any  com  at  the 
bottom,  the  whole  of  it  is  put  into  motion,  and  the  airing  of  everv  part  is  pro- 
moted ;  the  process  of  ainng  is  however  continually  going  forward  through  the 
numerous  passages  under  the  inverted  gutters,  the  angles  of  which,  it  is  said, 
do  not  fill  up  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  grain. 

GRANULATION.  The  method  of  dividing  metallic  substances  into  grains 
or  small  particles  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  other  substances,  and 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  readily  subdividing  them  by  weight.  This  is 
done  either  by  pouring  the  melted  metal  into  water,  or  by  agitating  it  in  a  boi^ 
until  the  moment  of  congelation,  at  which  instant  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
powder.  Copper  is  granulated  for  making  brass  by  pouring  it  through  a  per- 
forated ladle  into  a  covered  vessel  of  water,  with  a  movable  false  bottom. 
The  small  shot  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  with  arsenic  is  produced  in  like  manner, 
by  pouring  the  liouid  metal  through  a  perforated  colander,  and  allowing  it  to 
fall  from  a  consiaerable  elevation  through  the  air,  which  causes  the  drops  to 
assume  a  spherical  shape.     See  Shot,  Solder,  &c. 

GRAVITY,  in  Physics,  the  natural  tendency  of  bodies  towards  a  centre. 
Terrestrial  or  particular  gravity  is  tliat  by  which  bodies  descend  or  tend  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth;  the  phenomena  of  which  are  as  follows: — 1.  AU 
circiunterrestrial  bodies  tend  towards  a  point  which  is  either  accurately  or  neulj 
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the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  terraqueous  glohe.  2.  In  all  places  equidistant 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  the  force  of  gravity,  caleris  paribuSf  is  equaL  The 
force  of  gravity  is  not  equal  on  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because,  as  the  eartn  is  not  a  sphere,  but  a  spheroid,  all  parts  of  its  surface 
are  not  equidistant  from  its  centre ;  and  secondly,  the  gravity  is  different  in 
different  latitudes,  by  reason  of  variations  in  the  centrifugal  force,  occasioned 
by  the  earth's  rotation,  the  increment  of  gravity  on  this  account  being  as  the 
iquare  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  3.  Gravity  affects  equally  all  bodies, 
without  regard  either  to  their  bulk,  figure,  or  matter ;  so  that  in  a  perfectly 
unresisting  medium,  the  most  compact  and  the  loosest,  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest  bodies  would  descend  through  an  equal  space  in  the  same  time.  The 
space  through  which  bodies  do  actually  fall  in  vacuo  is  16^  feet  in  the  first 
second  of  time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  and  for  other  portions  of  time  either 
greater  or  less  the  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times.  4.  Gravity  is  greatest 
at  the  earth's  surface,  from  whence  it  decreases  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
but  not  at  the  same  ratio  in  each  direction ;  the  diminution  of  the  force  upwards 
being  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth's  centre ;  whilst  downwards, 
the  decrease  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

General,  or  Universal  Gravity,  is  that  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  planets 
tend  to  one  another ;  and  indeed  all  the  bodies  and  particles  of  matter  in  the 
universe  tend  to  one  another. 

Gravity,  specijic,  is  the  relative  gravity  of  any  body  or  substance,  considered 
with  regard  to  some  other  body  which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison, 
and  this  standard  by  universal  consent  and  practice  is  rain  water  or  distilled  water, 
and  by  a  very  fortunate  coincidence,  at  least  to  English  philosophers,  it  happens 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces  avoirdupoise,  and  consequently 
assuming  this  as  the  specific  gravity  of  rain  water,  and  comparing  all  other 
bodies  with  this,  the  same  numbers  that  express  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies 
will  at  the  same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  such  bodies  in  avoir- 
dupoise ounces.  From  the  preceding  definition  may  be  drawn  the  foDowing 
laws  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  1.  In  bodies  of  equal  magnitudes,  the 
specific  gravities  are  direcUv  as  the  densities,  or  as  their  weights.  2.  In  bodies 
of  the  same  specific  gravities,  the  weights  will  be  as  the  magnitudes.  3.  In 
bodies  of  equal  weights,  the  specific  gravities  are  inversely  as  the  magnitudes. 
4.  The  weights  of  different  bodies  are  to  each  other  in  a  compound  ratio  of 
their  magnitudes  and  specific  gravities.  5.  When  a  body  is  specifically  heavier 
than  a  fluid  it  loses  as  much  of  its  weic^ht  when  immersed  in  it  as  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  same  fluid  of  equal  bulk.  6.  If  the  gravity 
of  the  fluid  be  greater  than  that  of  the  body,  then  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  fluid  displaced  by  the  part  immerged,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  The  specific  j^ravity  of  solid  bodies  is  usually  determined  experimentally 
by  means  of  the  **  I^drostatic  Balance,"  (See  Balance  ,*)  but  for     . 
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ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  an  instrument  termed 
a  "  Hydrometer  is  usually  employed.  A  description  of  a  variety 
of  these  instruments  will  be  found  under  the  head  Hydrometer. 
The  late  Professor  Leslie  invented  a  new  and  singularly  simple 
and  ingenious  method  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
solids.  All  substances  of  this  class  are  more  or  less  porous;  and 
the  pores  being  filled  with  air  which  is  not  expelled  when  the  sub- 
stance is  immersed  in  water  causes  their  specinc  gravity  when  ascer- 
tained by  the  hydrostratic  balance  to  appear  less  than  it  really  is. 
In  Mr.  Leslie's  method  this  source  of  error  is  avoided,  and  some  of 
the  results  obtained  in  consequence  are  extremely  curious.  The 
instrument  employed  consists  of  a  glass  tube  ac^  about  three  feet 
long,  and  open  at  both  ends ;  the  wide  part  a  6  is  about  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  part  h  c  about  two-tenths. 
The  two  parts  communicate  at  h  by  an  extremely  fine  slit,  which 
suffers  air  to  pass,  but  retains  sand  or  powder.  The  mouth  at  a 
is  ground  smooth,  and  can  be  shut  so  as  to  be  air-ti^ht  by  a  small 
glfus  plate  /.    Tlie  substance  whose  specific  gravity  we  wish  to  find  is  first 
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reduced  to  powder,  which  is  then  put  into  the  wide  part  of  the  tube  a  b,  which 
may  either  be  filled  or  not.     The  tube  being  then  held  in  a  Tertical  poiition 
has  the  narrow  part  immersed  in  mercury,  contained  in   an  open  vessel  z, 
till  the  metal  rises  within  to  the  gorge  b.    The  lid  is  then  fitted  on  air-tigbt 
at  a.      In  this  state  it  is  evident  there  is  no  air  in  the  tiibc,  except  £at 
mixed  with  the  powder  in  the  cavity  a  b.     Suppose  the   barometer  at  the 
time  to  stand  at  30  inches,  and  that  the  tube  is  lifted  perpendicularly  upwards, 
till  the  mercury  stands  in  the  inside  of  be,  at  a  point  ^  15  inches,  for  one  half  of 
30,)  above  its  surface,  in  the  open  vessel ;  It  is  evident,  then,,  that  the  air  in 
the  inside  of  the  tube  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  exactly  half  an  atmosphere : 
and  of  course  it  dilates  and  fills  precisely  twice  the  space  it  originally  occupied. 
It  follows,  too,  that  since  the  air  is  dilated  to  twice  its  bulk  the  cavity  a  b  contaiiK 
just  half  what  it  did  at  first;  and  the  cavity  be  now  containing  the  other  hal^ 
the  quantity  of  air  in  each  of  these  parts  of  the  tube  is  equal.      In  other  words, 
the  quantity  of  air  in  6  «  is  exactly  equal  to  what  is  mixed  with  the  powder  in 
a  b,  and  occupies  precisely  the  same  space  which  the  whole  occupied  before  n* 
dilatation.    Let  us  now  suppose  the  powder  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  same  expe- 
riment repeated,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  cavity  a  6  is  filled  with  sir 
only.     It  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  being  greater  it  will,  when  dilated  to 
double  the  bulk  under  a  pressure  of  fifteen  inches,  occupy  a  larger  qiace,  and 
the  mercury  will  rise,  let  us  suppose,  only  to  d.     But  the  attenuated  air  in  the 
narrow  tube  always  occupies  exactly  the  space  which  the  whole  occupied  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ;  and  this  space  is  therefore,  in  the  one  case,  the 
cavity  b  e,  and  in  the  other  b  d.     Hence  it  follows  that  the  cavity  e  d,  which  is 
the  difference  between  these,  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  solid  matter  in  the 
sand.     Now  by  marking  the  number  of  grains  of  water  held  by  the  naxrow 
tube  be  on  A  graduated  scale  attached  to  it,  we  can  find  at  once  what  is  the 
weight  of  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid  matter  in  the  sand; 
and  by  comparing  this  with  the  weight  of  the  sand,  we  have  its  true  specific 
gravity.     Aware  that  some  solid  bodies,  such  as  charcoal,  hold  much  condensed 
air  in  their  pores,  and  that  probably  they  retain  part  of  this  even  when  reduced 
to  powder.  Professor  Leslie  obviates  the  chances  of  error  arising  from  tbi» 
source  by  comparing  the  dilatation  which  takes  place  under  dififerent  degrees 
of  pressure,  under  10  inches  and  20  for  instance,  or  7|  and  15.    Charcoal,  from 
its  porosity,  is  so  light  that  its  specific  gravity,  as  assigned  in  books,  is  generallj 
under  0.5  less  than  half  the  weight  of  water,  or  one  seventh  the  weight  of 
diamond ;  taken  in  powder  by  the  above  instrument  it  exceeds  that  of  diamond, 
is  one  half  greater  than  that  of  whinstone,  and  is,  of  course,  tnore  than  teven 
timei  Iieavier  than  has  usually  been  supposed.     Mahogany  is  generally  estimated 
at  1.36;  but  mahogany  sawdust  proves  by  the  instrument  to  be  1.68;  wheat 
flour  is  1.46 ;  pounded  sugar  1.83  ;  and  common  salt  2.15  ;  the  last  agrees  very 
accurately  with  the  common  estimate.     Writing  paper  rolled  hard  by  the  hand 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  1,78,  the  solid  matter  present  being  less  than  one  third 
of  the  space  it  apparently  filled.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  was  with 
an  apparently  very  light  specimen  of  volcanic  ashes,  which  was  found  to  have 
n  specific  gravity  of  4.4.     These  results  are,  however,  given  as  approximaticHis 
merely  by  the  first  instrument  constructed. 

GRENADE.  A  kind  of  small  bomb  or  shell  filled  with  an  explosive  com- 
position, and  fired  by  a  fusee  inserted  in  the  touch-hole.  Their  principal  use  is 
in  a  close  assault,  when  they  are  thrown  by  hand  from  the  tops  of  shiM  or 
ramparts  of  fortresses,  whence  they  are  frequently  styled  hand  grenades.  T1m7 
are  usually  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  about  tliree  pounds. 
Their  employment  in  war  is  not  so  general  as  formerly, 
owing  partly  to  the  uncertain  action  of  the  fusee,  which  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  ensure  their  explosion  so  as  to  produce  tlie 
greatest  effect  To  obviate  this  defect,  grenades  have  been 
invented  which  are  fired  by  means  of  a  cap  containing  a 
priming  of  percussion  powder  instead  of  a  lighted  fusee. 
The  annexed  enorravirjg  represents  a  section  of  a  grenade 
upon  this  principle,     a  the  shell  of  cast-iron  supposed  to  be 
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filled  with  combustible  matter,  -and  having  a  conical  hole  into  which  an  iron 
pin,  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  cork,  fits  easily ;  the  other  extremity  of  the  pin 
is  formed  to  receive  a  percussion  cap,  in  which  is  put  a  small  quantity  of  peri> 
cussion  powder.  The  shell  being  thrown,  it  will  naturally  fall  on  the  head  of 
the  pin  projecting  on  the  outside ;  the  detonating  powder  is  kindled  by  the 
blow,  and  the  contents  of  the  shell,  as  well  «8  the  snell  itself,  are  scattered  in 
all  directions. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  percussion 
hand  grenade,  invented  by  Capt.  Norton  of  the 
34th  Regiment.  Its  construction  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  foregoing  one,  but  there  is  in 
addition  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  or  a  piece  of 
common  cloth  tied  to  a  button,  on  the  outside  of 
the  shell,  forming  a  handle  to  throw  it  by,  and 
guiding  its  descent,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bolt 
will  infallibly  strike  the  ground,  and  thereby  insure 
the  explosion. 

GRINDING.  A  mechanical  process,  in  which 
certain  effects  are  produced  by  the  attrition  of  two 
surfaces.  The  process  of  grinding  is  of  extensive 
use  in  various  mechanical  arts;  and  great  diffe- 
rences exist  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed,  which  are  very  varied ;  thus,  in  grinding 
corn,  the  object  is  to  reduce  the  grain  to  an  impalpable  powder;  in  grinding 
lenses,  it  is  to  give  them  a  certain  figure  and  polish ;  cocks  and  valves  are 
ground  into  their  seats  to  promote  intimate  contact ;  colours  are  ground  to 
promote  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  colouring  matter  with  the  oil ;  and  cutlery 
and  tools  are  ground,  to  impart  to  them  a  sharp  edge.  The  latter  operation,, 
as  is  well  known,  is  performed  by  applying  the  articles  to  be  ground  to  the 
periphery  of  a  cylindrical  stone  of  a  rough,  gritty  textive,  revolving  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  heat  caused  by  the  friction  of 
the  two  surfaces,  the  stone  is  mounted  over  a  trough  containing  water.  Some 
curious  experiments  are  detailed  in  Nicholson's  Journal  upon  this  point,  from 
which  it  appears  that  tallow  is  much  more  effective  than  water  in  keeping  the 
temperature  low ;  for  in  trying  to  grind  down  the  teeth  of  a  file  with  the  grindr 
stone  immersed  in  water,  the  file  soon  became  too  hot  to  hold,  and  the  teeth 
were  scarcely  touched,  but  by  applying  a  tallow  candle  to  a  dry  grindstone  aa 
it  revolved,  so  as  to  give  an  even  coating  of  tallow,  he  was  enabled  to  grind 
down  the  teeth  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  of  the  file  was  scarcely  raised  until 
the  tallow  became  melted.  This  effect  Mr.  Nicholson  attributes  to  the  heat 
absorbed  or  rendered  latent  in  bringing  a  solid  substance  into  a  fluid  state. 

GRINDSTONE.  A  flat  circular  stone,  mounted  on  a  spindle,  and  turned 
by  a  winch  handle,  used  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  edge  tools.  In  districts 
where  cutlery  and  edge  tools  are  luanufactured,  great  numbers  of  these  stones 
are  used  in  one  buildmg,  called  a  blade  mill  or  grind  mill.  The  stone  suited 
to  form  grindstones  is  composed  of  a  coarse  species  of  sandstone.-  The  finer 
sorts  of  grindstones,  and  what  are  called  whitening  or  polishine  stones,  by  tho 
Sheflield  cutlers,  are  from  difierent  rocks  in  the  uppe^  part  of  the  great  Derby- 
shire Coal  Series ;  others  are  from  Staflbrdshire,  Warwickshire,  &c. 

GUITAR.  A  musical  instrument  with  five  double  rows  of  strings,  of  which 
^ose  that  are  bass  are  in  the  middle. 

GUM.  A  vegetable  juice,  or  thick,  transparent,  tasteless  fluid,  which  some- 
tunes  exudes  from  certain  species  of  trees.  It  is  very  adhesive,  and  gradually 
hardens  without  losing  its  transparency ;  but  easily  sofVens  again  when  mois- 
tened with  water.  The  gum  most  commonly  used  is .  that  which  is  procured 
from  diflerent  species  of  the  Acacia  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  ^rc. ;  it  is  known  by. 
the  name  of  gum  arable.  Gum  likewise  exudes  abundantly  from  the  common 
wild  cherry  tree  of  this  country :  it  exists  also  in  various  plants  in  the  state  of 
mucilage,  especially  in  the  roots  and  leaves.  It  is  most  abundant  in  bulbous  roots  ; 
and  of  thesci  the  hyacinth  affords  the  largest  quantity.     Gum  readily  dissolve^ 
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in  water,  and  the  solution,  which  is  thick  and  adhesive,  is  luiown  by  the  name 
of  mucilage.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  vegetable  acids,  but  is  deccnnposed  by  the 
•itlphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.     It  is  insc^uble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

GUN.     A  fire-arm  or  weapon  chiefly  composed  of  a  barrel  or  long  tube, 
firom  which  shot  and  other  missiles  are  discharged  by  meant  of  inflame  guD- 

Sowder ;  ignition  being  effected  by  the  percussion  of  flint  and  steel,  or  that  oi 
etonating  powder,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  called 
the  lock,  which  is  fixed  to  the  handle  or  stock,  and  in  connexion  with  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  barrel,  where  the  charge  is  deposited.  The  word  gun,  how- 
ever, is  indiscriminately  applied  to  almost  every  species  of  fire-arm,  and  is 
usually  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  great  guns,  and  small  arms.  The 
former  include  cannon,  artillery,  and  various  species  of  ordnance^  that  are 
movtd  on  wheels,  pivots,  trucks,  and  slides,  which  are  described  under  their 
separate  heads ;  the  latter  class,  which  embraces  muskets,  blunderbusses,  csr- 
bines,  fowling-pieces,  and  pistols,  being  such  as  are  manufactured  by  gun-smiths, 
we  propose  to  describe  in  this  place. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  gun  are  the  barrel,  the  lock,  and  tbe  stock.    Hie 
following  are  the  requisite  properties  of  the  barrel : — first,  lightness,  that  it  may 
incommode  the  person  who  carries  it  as  little  as  possible ;  secondly,  auffictest 
strength,  and  other  properties  requisite  to  prevent  its  bursting  by  a  discharge ; 
thirdly,  it  sliould  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violenee; 
and  fourthly,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  carry  the  shot  to  asgreat a 
dbtance  as  the  force  of  the  powder  employed  is  capable  of  doing.     The  best 
barrels  in  this  country  are  formed  of  stubs,  as  they  are  called,  or  old  pieces  of 
horse-shoe  nails.     About  twenty-eight  pounds  of  these  are  requisite  to  form  a 
single  musket  barrel.     The  method  of  manufacturing  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows : — a  hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  six  or  seven  inches  diameter, 
is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  stubs,  nreviously  well  cleaned, 
piled  up  in  it  with  their  heads  outermost  on  each  side,  till  the  hoop  is  quite 
filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them.    The  whole  then  resembles  a  rough  circular 
cake  of  iron,  which  being  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  strongly  hammered, 
unite  into  one  solid  lump.    The  hoop  is  now  removed,  and  the  neatings  and 
hammerings  repeated  till  the  iron  is  rendered  very  tou^h  and  dose  in  the  grain, 
when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pieces  of  about  twenty-fonr  inches  in  length,  h«f  an 
inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.   Four  of  tbe  pieces,  pre- 
pared as  has  been  described,  are  required  for  one  barrel ;  but  in  tne  ordinaiy 
way,  a  single  bar  of  the  best  soft  iron  is  employed.    The  workmen  begin 
with  hammering  out  this  into  the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  having  its  length  and 
breadth  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  intended  barrel.     By  repeated 
heating  and  hammering,  this  plate  is  turned  round  a  tempered  iron  rod  caUed 
a  mandril,  the  diameter  of  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  intended  bore 
of  the  barrel.     One  of  the  edges  of  the  plate  being  laid  over  the  other  about 
half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  and  welaed  by  two  or  three  inches  at  a  tone, 
hammering  it  briskly,  but  with  moderate  strokes,  upon  an  anvil,  which  has  a 
number  of  semicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted  to  the  barrels  of  dififerent  sises. 
Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  the  workman  strikes  it  gendy 
against  the  anvil  once  or  twice  in  a  horizontal  direction.   By  thb  operatiaQ  dw 
particles  of  the  metal  are  jnore  perfectly  consolidated,  and  every  appearance  af 
a  seam  in  the  barrel  is  obliterated.     1  ne  mandril  being  then  again  introduced 
into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  latter  is  very  strongly  hammered  upon  it  in 
one  of  the  semicircular  hollows  of  the  anvil  by  small  portions  at  a  tune,  the 
heatings  and  hammerings  being  repeated  until  the  whole  barrel  has  undergone 
the  operation,  and  its  parts  rendered  as  perfectly  continuous  as  if  they  had 
been  formed  out  of  a  solid  piece.   To  effect  this  completely  three  weldinff  beats 
ire  necessary  when  the  very  best  iron  is  made  use  o^  and  a  greater  nonuMr  for 
the  coarser  kinds. 

T%e  next  operation  in  forming  the  barrels  is  the  boring  of  them,  wbidi  h 
usually  done  m  the  following  manner : — Two  beams  of  o^,  eacb  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven  feet  long,  are  placed  horixoiitallj,  and 
parallel  to  one  anoUier,  haying  each  of  their  extremities  mortised  upon  a 
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upright  piece  about  three  feet  high,  and  firmly  fixed ;  a  space  of  three  or  fbuf 
inches  is  left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  m  which  a  piece  of  wood  is  made 
to  slide  by  having  at  either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove,  which  runs  on  the 
inside  of  each  beam  throughout  its  whole  length.     Through  this  sliding  piece 
a  strong  pin  or  bolt  of  iron  is  driven  or  screwed  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
having  at  its  upper  end  a  round  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  breech  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  secured  in  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  that  serves  as  a 
wedge,  and  a  vertical  screw  passing  through  the  upper  part  of  the  hole.     A 
chain  is  fastened  to  a  staple  on  one  side  of  the  sliding  piece,  which  runs  between 
the  two  horizontal  beams,  and  passing  over  a  pulley  at  one  end  of  the  machine, 
has  a  weight  hooked  on  to  it ;  an  upright  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  above  this 
pulley  and  between  the  ends  of  the  beams,  having  its  upper  end  perforated  by 
the  axis  of  an  iron  crank  furnished  with  a  square  socket,  the  other  axis  being 
supported  by  the  wall,  or  by  a  strong  post,  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  of 
cast-iron  to  give  it  force,     llie  axes  of  this  crank  are  in  a  line  with  the  hole  in 
the  bolt  already  mentioned.     The  borer  being  then  fixed  into  the  socket  of  the 
crank,  has  its  other  end,  previously  well  oiled,  introduced  into  the  barrel,  whoso 
breech  part  is  made  fast  in  the  hole  of  the  bolt ;  the  chain  is  then  carried  over 
the  pulley,  and  the  weight  hooked  on ;  the  crank  being  then  turned  with  the 
hand,  the  barrel  advances  as  the  borer  cuts  its  way  till  it  has  passed  through 
the  whole  length.   The  boring  bit  consists  of  an  iron  rod  somewhat  longer  than 
the  barrel,  one  end  of  which  fits  the  socket  of  the  crank ;  the  other  is  adapted 
to  a  cylindrical  piece  of  tempered  steel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
havinff  its  surface  cut  after  the  manner  of  a  perpetual  screw,  with  five  or  six 
thread,  the  obliquity  of  which  is  very  smaU ;  the  breadth  of  the  furrows  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  sufficient  to  let  the  metal  cut  by 
the  threads  pass  through  them  easily ;  thus  the  bit  gets  a  strong  hold  of  the 
metal,  and  tlie  threads  being  sharp  at  the  edges,  scoop  out  and  remove  all 
the  inequalities  and  roughness  from  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the 
cavity  smooth  and  equal  throughout     A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little  larger 
than  the  former,  are  afterwards  successively  passed  through  the  barrel  in  th9 
same  way,  until  the  bore  has  acquired  the  magnitude  intended.    By  this  opera- 
tion the  barrel  is  very  much  heated,  eppecially  the  first  time  the  borer  is  passed 
through  it,  by  which  means  it  is  apt  to  warp :  to  prevent  this  in  some  measure, 
the  barrel  is  covered  witli  a  cloth  kept  constantly  wetted,  which  not  only  pre* 
serves  the  barrel  fi-om  an  excess  of  heat,  but  likewise  preserves  the  temper  of 
the  bit  from  being  destroyed.    The  equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the  utmost  con* 
sequence  to  the  perfection  of  a  barrel,  insomuch  that  the  greatest  possible  accu* 
racy  in  every  other  respect  will  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  this. 
The  method  used  by  gunsmiths  to  ascertain  this  is  by  a  cylindricu  pluff  of 
tempered  steel  highly  polished,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  fitting  the  bore 
exactly ;  this  is  screwed  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  barrel,  where  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  the  placet 
where  it  passes  with  difficulty  being  marked,  the  boring  bit  is  repeatedly  passed 
until  it  moves  with  equal  ease  through  every  part.     In  forming  the  breech,  n 
tap  is  introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  worked  nrom  left  to  right,  and  back  again, 
until  it  has  marked  out  the  first  four  threads  of  the  screw ;  another  less  conical 
tap  is  introduced ;  and  when  this  has  carried  the  impression  of  the  screw  as  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  third  one,  nearly  cylindrical,  is  made  use  of^  scarcely 
difi[ering  from  the  plug  of  the  breech  intended  to  fill  Uie  screw  thus  formed  in 
the  barrel ;  the  pluff  itself  has  its  screw  formed  by  means  of  a  screw  plate  of 
tempered  steel,  with  several  female  screws  corresponding  with  the  taps  em^ 
ployed  for  forming  that  in  the  barrel.   Seven  or  eight  threads  make  a  sufficient 
length  for  a  plug ;  they  ought  to  be  neat  and  sharp,  »o  as  completely  to  fill  the 
turns  made  in  the  barrel  by  the  tap.    The  breech  plug  is  then  to  be  case-bar- 
dened,  or  to  have  its  surface  converted  into  steel  by  covering  it  with  shavings 
of  horn,  or  the  parings  of  the  hoofs  of  horses,  and  keeping  it  for  some  time  red 
hot,  after  which  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water. 

The  above  is  the  usual  method  of  making  the  common  barrels,  especially  fof 
fowling  pieces ;  but  there  are  some  other  methodi  of  niuiuf«ctas%  V|  "vVic^ 
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Ibcy  are  thought  to  be  considerably  improved.     One  kind  of  these  are  caSed 
twisted  barrels,  and  by  the  English  workmen  are  formed  out  of  the  plates  made 
of  stubs,  as  above  described;    Four  of  these,  of  the  size  already  mentioned, 
are  requisite  to  make  one  barrel ;  one  of  them  heated  red  hot  for  &ve  or  six 
inches,  is  turned  like  a  cork-screw  by  means  of  tlie  hammer  and  anvil,  tbe 
remauiing  parts  beine  treated  successively  in  the  same  manner  until  the  whole 
}B  turned  into  a  spiral  forming  a  tube,  the  diameter  of  which  corresponds  with 
the  bore  of  the  intended  barrel.     Four  are  generally  sufficient  to  form  a  barrel 
of  the  ordinary  length,  that  is  from  32  to  88  inches ;  and  the  two  which  form 
the  breech  or  strongest  part,  called  the  reinforced  part,  are  considerably  thicker 
than  those  which  form  the  muzzle  or  fore  part  of  the  barrel :  one  of  these  tubes 
is  then  welded  to  a  part  of  the  old  barrel  to  serve  as  a  handle  ;  after  which  tbe 
turns  of  the  spiral  are  united  by  heating  the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time 
to  a  bright  white  heat,  and  striking  the  end  of  it  several  times  against  the 
anvil  in  a  horizontal  direction  with  considerable  force,  which  is  called  jumping 
the  barrel ;  and  the  heats  given  for  this  purpose  are  called  jumping  heats,  'fbe 
next  step  is  to  introduce  a  mandril  into  the  cavity,  and  to  hammer  tbe  heated 
portion  lightly,  in  order  to  flatten  the  ridges  or  burrs  raised  by  the  jumping  at 
the  place  where  the  spirals  are  joined.     As  soon  as   one    piece  is  jumped 
throughout  its  whole  length,  another  is  welded  to  it  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  until  the  four  pieces  are  united,  when  the  part  of  the  old  barrel  is  cut 
off  as  being  no  longer  of  any  use.     The  welding  is  repeated  three  times  al 
least,   and  is  performed  exactly  in   the  same  manner  as  directed  for  plain 
barrels ;  and  the  piece  may  afterwards  be  finished  according  to  the  directioos 
already  given.    Tne  advantages  of  twisted  barrels  are,  after  all,  somewhat  pro- 
blematical, where  there  is  so  much  of  welding ;  and  that  in  a  spiral  form,  the 
welding  is  more  likely  to  be  done  in  a  careless  manner,  or  with  some  imper- 
fection in  some  part,  than  when  it  is  a  plain,  is  an  obvious  business ;  nor  have 
we  observed  that  twisted  barrels  are  less  liable  to  burst  than  plain  ones,  where 
the  latter  have  been  well  and  carefully  forced.    The  manufacture  of  rifle  bar- 
lels,  in  their  first  formation,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  other  barrels,  except 
that  their  external  form  is  generally  octagonal :  instead  of  bein^  smooth  on  the 
inside,  like  the  common  pieces,  they  are  formed  with  a  number  of  spiral  chan- 
nels resembling  those  of  a  screw,  except  only  that  the  threads  or  rifles  are  less 
deflected,  making  only  one  turn,  or  a  little  more,  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
piece.     This  construction  of  the  barrel  is  employed  for  correcting  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  flight  of  balls  from  smooth  barrels.    Tbe  rifle  barrels  which  hare 
been  made  in  England,  where  they  are  not  very  common,  are  contrived  to  be 
charged  at  the  breech,  the  piece  being  for  this  purpose  made  larger  there  than 
in  any  other  part ;  the  powder  and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  side  of  the 
barrel  by  an  opening,  wliich,  when  the  piece  is  loaded,  is  filled  up  with  a  screw; 
by  this  means,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through  the  rifles, 
and  is  projected  with  greater  truth.    The  principal  imperfections  to  which  gun 
barrels  are  liable  are  &e  chink,  crack,  and  flaw ;  the  first  is  a  small  rent  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  barrel ;  the  second  across  it ;  and  the  third  is  a 
kind  of  scale  or  small  plate  adhering  to  the  barrel  by  a  narrow  base,  from 
which  it  spreads  out  like  the  head  of  a  nail  from  its  shank,  and,  when  sepa- 
rated, leaves  a  pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal.     The  chink  or  flaw  are  of  much 
worse  consequence  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms,  the  force  of  the  powder  being 
exerted  more  upon  the  circumference  than  the  length  of  the  barrel.     The  flaw 
is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink,  the  latter  scarcely  ever  occurring  but  in 
plain  barrels  formed  out  of  a  single  plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  the 
metal  is  deficient  in  quality :  when  flaws  happen  on  the  outside  they  are  of  no 
great  consequence ;  but  in  the  inside  they  are  apt  to  lodge  moisture  and  fool- 
ness,  wliich  corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  continually  till  tbe 
piece  bursts.     This  accident,  however,  may  arise  from  many  other  causes 
besides  the  defect  of  the  barrel  itself;  the  best  pieces  will  burst  when  the  ba& 
is  not  sufliciently  rammed  home,  so  that  a  space  is  left  behind  it  and  the 
'powder ;  a  very  small  windage  or  passage  for  the  inflamed  powder  between  the 
iides  of  tbe  barrtl  and  ball  trill  be  sufficient  to  prevent  tbe  accident;  but  if 
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the  ball  hat  been  forcibly  driven  down  with  an  iron  ramrod,  so  as  to  fill  up  th« 
cavity  of  the  barrel  very  exactly,  the  piece  will  almost  certainly  burst,  if  only 
a  very  small  place  is  left  between  it  and  the  powder ;  and  the  greater  the  space 
is,  the  more  certainly  does  the  event  take  place.  A  piece  will  undoubtedly  burst 
from  having  its  mouth  stopped  up  with  earth  or  snow ;  which  accident  some- 
times happens  to  sportsmen  in  leaping  a  ditch,  in  which  they  have  assisted 
themselves  with  their  fowling-piece,  nutting  the  mouth  of  it  to  the  ground ; 
and  wlten  this  did  not  happen,  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  stoppage 
being  extremely  slight.  For  the  same  reason,  a  musket  will  certainly  burst  if 
it  is  fired  with  the  muzzle  immersed  only  a  very  little  way  in  water ;  it  will 
also  burst  from  an  overcharge ;  but  when  such  an  accident  happens  in  other 
circumstances,  it  is  most  probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  defect  in  the  workman- 
ship, or  in  the  iron  itself.  These  defects  are  principally  an  imperfection  in  the 
welding,  a  deep  flaw  having  taken  place,  or  an  inequality  in  the  bore ;  whic^ 
last  is  the  most  common  of  any,  especially  in  the  low  priced  barrels.  The 
reason  of  a  barrel's  bursting  from  the  inequality  of  the  bore  is,  that  the  elastic 
fluid  set  loose  by  the  inflammation  of  the  powder,  and  endeavouring  to  expand 
itself  in  every  direction,  being  repelled  by  the  stronger  parts,  acts  with  add^ 
tional  force  against  the  weaker  ones,  and  frequently  oursts  through  them, 
which  it  would  not  have  done  had  the  sides  been  equally  thick  and  strong 
throughout  With  regard  to  defects  arising  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  certain,  as  the  choice  of  the  materials  depends 
entirely  on  the  gunsmith.  The  only  way  to  be  assured  of  having  a  barrel  made 
of  proper  metal,  is  to  purchase  it  of  a  manufacturer  of  known  reputation,  and 
to  give  a  liberal  price  for  the  piece. 

The  recoil  of  a  gun  becomes  an  object  of  importance  only  when  it  is  very 
great,  for  every  piece  recoib  in  some  degree  when  it  is  discharged.  The  moat 
freouent  cause  of  an  excessive  recoil  is  an  inequality  in  the  bore  of  the  barrel ; 
ancl  by  this  it  will  be  occasioned  even  when  the  inequality  is  too  small  to  be 
perceived  by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  upon  mechanical  principlei^ 
indeed,  is  not  very  obvious ;  for  as  it  is  an  invariable  law  that  action  ana  re- 
action are  equal  to  one  another,  we  should  be  apt  to  suppose  that  every  time  a 
piece  is  discharged  it  should  recoil  with  the  whole  difference  between  the  velo- 
city of  the  bullet  and  that  of  the  inflamed  powder.  The  cause  to  which  too 
great  a  recoil  in  muskets  has  been  usually  attributed,  is  the  placing  of  the 
touch-hole  at  some  distance  from  the  breech-plug,  so  that  the  powder  is  fired 
about  the  middle,  or  towards  its  fore  part,  rather  than  at  its  base ;  to  avoid  this, 
a  groove  or  channel  is  often  made  in  the  breech-plug  as  deep  as  the  second  or 
third  turn  of  the  screw,  the  touch-hole  opening  into  this  channel,  and.  thup 
firing  the  powder  at  its  very  lowest  part.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  number 
of  experiments  made  upon  this  subject  by  M.  Le  Clere,  that  it  made  very  little 
difference  with  regard  to  the  recoU,  whether  the  touch-hole  was  close  to  the 
breech,  or  an  inch  distant  from  it.  The  only  circumstance  to  be  attended  to 
with  respect  to  its  situation,  therefore,  is,  that  it  be  not  quite  close  to  the  breech- 
plug,  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  choked  up  than  when 
placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  firom  it.  It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  the 
longer  gun  barreb  were  made  the  greater  would  be  the  distance  to  which  they 
carried  the  shot,  and  that  without  any  limitation.  This  opinion  continued  to 
prevail  till  near  a  centiuy  ago,  when  it  was  first  proposed  as  a  doubt  whether 
long  barrels  carried  further  than  short  ones.  Mr.  Robins  informs  us^  that  "  if 
a  musket  barrel  of  the  common  len^h  and  bore  is  fired  with  a  leaden  bullet 
and  half  its  weight  of  powder,  and  if  the  same  barrel  is  afterwards  shortened 
one-half,  and  fired  with  the  same  charge,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  in  this 
shortened  barrel  will  be  about  one-sixth  less  than  what  it  was  when  the  barrel 
was  entire ;  and  if,  instead  of  shorteniuj?  the  barrel,  it  is  increased  to  twice  its 
usual  lengUi,  when  it  will  be  near  eight  feet  long,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will 
not  be  augmented  more  than  one-eighth  part ;  and  the  greater  the  length  of 
the  barrel  is  in  proportion  to  the  dimeter  of  the  bullet,  and  the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  powder,  the  more  inconsiderable  will  these  alteratic^is  of  velocity 
be;"    from  tliete  eonnderetioiiB  it  appeara  that  the  advantagea  gained  by  loof 
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barrels  are  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  dtiadTantig^  ariahig  finom  tb«  we^ 
and  incumbrance  of  using  them ;  and  from  a  multitude  of  expmments,  it  ii 
now  apparent  that  any  one  may  chooee  what  length  he  pleases  without  any 
sensible  detriment  to  the  range  of  the  piece.  The  most  approred  lengths  art 
from  30  to  36  inches.  An  opinion  has  generally  prevailea  anumg  sportsmen 
that  by  some  unknown  manoeuvre  the  gunsmith  is  able  to  make  a  piece  losdei 
with  small  shot,  throw  the  contents  so  close  together,  that  even  at  the  distaact 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  whole  will  be  confined  within  the  breadth  of  a  haL  Fnn 
such  experiments  as  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  however,  it  appears  thst 
the  closeness  or  wideness  with  which  a  piece  throws  its  shot,  is  liable  to  in- 
numerable variations  from  causes  which  no  skill  in  the  gunsmith  can  possiUy 
reach.  So  variable  are  these  causes,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ■^^^"'g  the 
same  piece  throw  its  shot  equally  close  twice  successively.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  closer  the  wadding  is  toe  better  disposed  the  shot  seems  to  be  to  fidl 
within  a  small  compass.  In  firing  with  small  shot  a  curious  circumalanes 
sometimes  occurs,  vis.  that  the  grains,  instead  of  being  equally  distribntsd 
over  the  space  thev  strike,  are  thrown  in  clusters  of  10,  12,  15,  or  nofs; 
whilst  several  considerable  spaces  are  left  witliout  a  ^ain  in  them.  SometioMS 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  chaige  will  be  collected  mto  a  cluster  of  this  kind; 
nay,  sometimes,  though  much  more  rarely,  the  whole  charge  will  be  collected 
into  one  mass,  so  as  to  pierce  a  board  near  an  inch  thick  at  me  distance  of  40  or 
45  paces.  Small  barrels  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  this  clustering  than  lam 
ones ;  and  M.  de  Marolles  informs  us  that  this  is  especially  the  case  when  toe 
barrels  are  new,  and  likewise  when  they  are  fresh  washed ;  though  he  acknow- 
ledges that  it  did  not  always  happen  with  the  barrels  he  employed,  even  after 
they  were  washed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  closeness  of  the  shot  depends 
on  some  circumstance  relative  to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  barrel. 

The  lock  of  the  gun,  which  comes  next  to  be  considered,  was  originally  only 
a  cleft  piece  of  iron,  moving  on  a  pin  fixed  in  a  stock.  To  this  succeeded  the 
wheel  lock,  so  called  from  a  small  wheel  of  solid  steel,  which  being  let  off  by 
a  spring,  by  its  rapid  evolutions  elicited  fire  from  the  flint,  and  ignited  the 
priming.  This  was  superseded  by  the  snaplance,  in  which  a  motion  was  given 
to  the  cock  which  held  the  flint,  and  a  movable  plate  of  steel  called  the  nisd^ 
or  hammer,  was  placed  vertically  above  the  pan  to  receive  it  A  great  many 
improvements  in  gun  locks  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  which  have  contributed  to  render  this  part  of  the  gun  admind>ly  eflident 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  details ;  we  therefore  refer  the  reader 
to  the  periodical  works  descriptive  of  patent  inventions.  The  important  requi- 
sites in  a  gun  lock  are,  that  tne  action  of  the  cock  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  and 
that  it  should  be  so  placed,  that  on  uncovering  the  pan  the  flint  may  point  into 
the  centre  of  the  priming,  and  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  without  touching  it ; 
the  main  spring  should  have  a  smooth  and  active  motion ;  the  hammer  ntring 
should  be  light,  and  should  give  a  slight  resistance  to  the  cock  on  its  striking 
the  steel,  which  ought  to  move  on  a  roller. 

The  stocks  of  guns  have  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Sportsmen's 
guns,  till  within  these  thirty  years,  were  made  very  crooked  in  the  stock,  and 
no  regard  was  then  paid  to  the  balance  of  the  piece ;  since  that  period  straight 
stocks  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  the  length  of  the  stock  has  beoi 
accommodated  to  the  stature  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  made. 

GUNNERY.  The  art  of  employmg  artillery  and  other  fire-arms  against  sn 
enemy  with  the  best  effect,  including  every  thing  that  u  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  most  approved  metho<u  of  mounting,  transporting^ 
charging,  directing,  discharging,  &c.  the  above.  It  includes  also  a  knowledge 
of  pyrotechny,  the  theory,  force,  and  effect  of  gunpowder,  the  proportions  of 
powder  and  ball  required  to  produce  a  proposed  effect ;  and  rules  for  computing 
the  range  of  the  projectile,  tlie  elevation  of  the  piece,  &o. 

GUNPOWDER,  The  origin  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed;  some  attributing  it  to 
Schwtrts,  a  German  monk,  in  1320,  others  to  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  neaily 
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a  hundred  years  prior  to  that  date ;  whilst  other  writers  again  contend,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  probahiJity,  that  the  invention  had  its  rise  in  the 
East,  and  that  it  has  been  luiowu  to  the  Indians  and  Chinese  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  most  improved  proportions  for  the  composition  of  gunpowder  are 
75  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  to  16  of  charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur,  which  being 
separately  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  are  inthnately  blended  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  This  operation  was  formerly  performed  in  wooden 
mortars,  with  wooden  pestles ;  in  the  large  way  by  means  of  a  mill,  wherein 
the  mortars  were  disposed  in  rows,  and  in  each  of  the  mortars  a  pestle  was 
moved  by  the  arbor  of  a  water  wheel.  The  heat,  however,  produced  by  the 
blows  of  the  pestle,  occasioned  such  fVequent  explosions,  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  in  the  12th  of  Geo.  III.  prohibiting  their  use,  and  limiting 
the  licenses  to  mills  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  which  we  shall  describe 
towards  the  close  of  this  article.  The  mixture  is,  from  time  to  time,  mois- 
tened with  water  which  ser\*es  to  prevent  its  being  dissipated  in  the  pulverulent 
form,  and  likewise  obviates  the  danger  of  explosion.  When  the  process  of 
blendin?  the  materials  together  in  this  manner  is  complete,  (which  requires 
several  hours,)  the  gunpowder  is  in  fact  made,  and  only  requires  to  be  dried,  to 
render  it  fit  for  use.  The  granulation  of  gunpowder  is  effected  by  placine  the 
mass,  while  in  the  form  of  a  stifi*  paste,  in  a  wire  sieve,  covenng  it  with  a 
board,  and  agitating  the  whole ;  by  the  pressure  of  the  board,  it  is  thus  cut 
into  small  grains  or  parts,  llie  powder  is  smoothed  or  glazed,  as  it  is  called, 
for  small  arms,  by  the  followine;  operation :  f  a  hollow  cylinder  or  cask  is 
mounted  on  an  axis,  and  turned  oy  means  of  a  water-wheel  or  other  power ; 
this  cask  is  half  filled  with  powder,  and  turned  for  six  hours,  and  thus  by  the 
mutual  friction  of  the  grains  of  powder,  it  is  smoothed  or  glazed.  The  fine 
mealy  part  thus  separated  from  the  rest  is  afain  granulated.  The  granulation 
causes  it  to  take  fire  more  readily,  as  the  innamination  is  more  speedily  propa- 
gated through  the  interstices  of  the  grains.  The  variations  in  the  strength  of 
different  samples  of  gunpowder  are  generally  owing  to  the  more  or  less  minute 
division  and  mtimate  mixture  of  the  parts ;  the  reason  of  thu  may  be  easily 
deduced  from  the  consideration,  that  nitre  does  not  detonate  until  in  contact 
with  inflammable  matter,  consequently  the  whole  detonation  will  be  the  more 
speedy  the  more  numerous  the  points  of  contact  For  this  reason  also  the 
ingredients  should  be  very  pure,  as  the  mixture  of  any  foreign  matter  not  only 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  effective  inmdients,  but  prevents  their  contact  by 
its  interposition.  The  elastic  product  obtained  by  the  detonation  of  gunpowder 
was  found  by  Berthollet  to  consist  of  two  parts  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  one  part 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tlie  sudden  extrication  and  expansion  of  these  gases  are 
the  cause  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  an  improved  gunpowder  mill  invented  by 
Mr.  James  Monk,  the  manager  at  the  gunpowder  mills  of  Messrs.  Burton, 
Children,  and  Burton,  near  Tunbridge.  Some  few  years  ago  a  model  and  descrip- 
tion of  it  was  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  voted  to  Mr.  Monk  their 
silver  medal  and  twenty  guineas,  as  a  mark  of  their  sense  of  its  merits,  a  a  Fig.  1, 
on  the  following  page,  is  a  compound  lever,  formed  of  two  iron  bars,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  terminate  above  the  bedstones  of  the  pair  of  mills,  A  B ;  these 
levers  are  connected  at  their  other  extremities  by  a  bolt  at  6,  forming  a  joint,  and 
permitting  the  levers  to  move  so  as  to  form  a  very  obtuse  angle,  when  a  power* 
from  below  upwards  is  applied  to  either  of  the  ends  of  the  levers  a  a  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  c  c  are  two  oblong  holes  in  the  lever  bars,  through  which  two  screws 
are  put,  which,  being  screwed  into  the  two  uprights,  constitute  the  two  fixed 
fulcrums  of  the  levers  \  dd  Kte  two  uprights,  with  an  eye  or  loop  in  each  to 
receive  and  steady  the  ends  of  the  lever,  which  are  made  long  enough  to  allow  . 
the  bars  to  take  the  position  indicated  l^  the  dotted  lines ;  e  tf  are  two  blowen, 
made  of  thin  sheet  iron,  in  the  form  of  hoUow  three-sided  pyramids,  and  are 
suspended  by  two  iron  rods  to  the  ends  of  the  levers  a  a.  These  Mowers  are 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tops  of  the  upright  stone  shafts,  and  as  close 
to  the  wheels  as  the  timber  will  allow ;  //  are  two  copper  chains  attached  bv 
one  end  to  the  lever  baiii  end  bgr  the  other  soppoftiBg  two  copper  valves,  whieh- 
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arenotMcn  in  Bg.  1,  brinf;  inside  Ihehibs;  btit  one  of  them  U  showii  at ;  in 
Ihr  section  nf  a  iiib,  Ftg.  2.  A  *  are  two  oral  tuba  capable  of  htJding  ri* 
gallon)  of  nater,  and  having  a  circular  hole  at  the  bottom  ;  aurroundine  (hii 
hoU  is  a  KTOoved  block  hiving  a  cylindrical  channel  al)  round  it,  into  which  tbe 
bottom  edge*  of  the  cylindrical  vives  fit,  shown  in  aeciion  at  Fig.  2.  ii  tie 
two  ■mall  spring  catcliei  rmtened  to  the  Iwo  uprishtik  The  lever  ban  are  laid 
on  the  top  of  these  catches,  lo  that  when  the  ends  of  the  levin  nae,  thai  part 


of  Ihe  lerer  which  ia  on  the  catcli  moTea  downwards,  ai  shown  hy  the  doited 
lines,  till  it  slips  over  the  end  of  the  catch,  and  thus  tlie  lever  ia  prevented  ftom 
uauining  it«  horixontal  position  till  released  liom  the  catch.  Iti  order  to  fit 
that  part  of  the  apparatus  above  described  for  action,  bring  the  lever  to  ahori- 
■aotal  poaition,  place  the  valve  a  in  the  circular  channel  at  the  bottom  o(  the 
tub  so  aa  lo  cover  the  hole ;  fill  the  channel  with  mercui^,  and  then  fill  the  tub 
with  water;  hence  it  it  evident  that  the  water  i«  prevented  b;  the  mercury 
from  escaping  out  of  the  tub  so  lone  aa  the  valve  remains  in  ita  ^ae«.  New, 
if  an  exploaion  happen  in  either  of  the  mills,  the  blower  «  hanguig  over  the 
badslene  will  be  thrown  up,  and  the  lever  will,  in  consequence,  be  brought  into 
lb*  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  and  will  be  retained  there  by  die 
^ring  catches  ii;  at  the  lame  time  tbevalvet  ^  will  be  drawn  up  out  A  the 
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mercury,  and  the  water  in  both  tubs  will  pour  down  on  their  respective  bed- 
stones, extinguishing  in  one  the  inflamed  powder,  and  in  the  other  preventing 
it  from  taking  fire.  In  a  certain  stage  of  tne  grinding  the  materials  are  apt  to 
clot  and  adhere  to  the  runners ;  parts  of  the  bedstones  are  thus  .left  bare,  and 
the  runner  and  bedstone  coming  in  contact,  an  accidental  spark  may  be 
elicited,  and  an  explosion  ensue.  To  prevent  this  most  usual  cause  of  acci- 
dents, Mr.  Monk  fixes  to  the  axles  of  the  wheel  a  scraper  formed  of  a  curved 
piece  uf  wood  k  shod  with  copper,  which,  being  placed  behind  and  almost 
touching  each  of  the  runners,  scrapes  off  the  powder  as  it  collects,  and  thus 
keeps  each  of  the  bedstones  always  covered.  /  is  the  greater  water-wheel, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  rest ;  m  m  are  two  vertical  beveled  wheels,  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the  great  wheel ;  n  n  two  horizontal  bevel  wheels  working  in  m  m, 
and  turning  the  vertical  shafts,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  are  also  fixed  two 
horizontal  wheels  oo,  which  drive  the  wheeia pp.  To  the  shafts  of  these  latter 
wheels  are  fixed  the  runners  q  q,  which  traverse  on  the  bedstones  uu;  vv  are 
the  curbs  surrounding  the  bedstone  to  keep  the  powder  from  falling  off.  The 
mill  A  presents  a  view,  and  the  mill  B  a  section  of  the  bedstone  and  curb. 
JF^g.  2  shows  the  position  of  the  apparatus  after  an  explosion  has  taken  place ; 
the  valve  being  raised  up  out  of  the  channel,  and  the  water  pouring  down  on 
the  bedstone. 

GUNWALE,  OR  GUNNEL,  is  the  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship  which  reaches 
on  either  side  from  the  half-deck  to  the  forecastle,  being  the  uppermost  bend, 
which  finishes  the  upper  works  of  the  hull  in  that  part. 

GYPSUM.  A  substance  which  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  and  is  now  de- 
nominated, according  to  the  new  chemical  arrangement,  the  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  forms  immense  strata,  composing  entire  mountains ;  it  is  found  in  almost 
every  soil,  either  in  greater  or  less  quantities ;  it  is  contained  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  almost  all  river  and  spring  water.  In  these  its  presence  is 
the  cause  of  the  quality  termed  hardness,  which  may  be  known  bv  the  water 
bein^  incapable  of  forming  a  solution  of  soap,  the  sulphuric  acid  seizine  on  the 
alkali  of  tne  soap,  and  the  oil  forming  a  compound  with  the  lime.  Sumhate  of 
lime  is  insipid,  white,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  water  will  not  hold  a  five-hun- 
dredth part  of  it  in  solution.  Exposed  to  heat  it  appears  to  effervesce,  which 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  water ;  it  becomes  opaque,  and  falls 
mto  powder.  This  powder,  when  its  water  has  been  driven  off  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  red  heat,  absorbs  water  rapidly,  so  that  if  it  be  formed  into  a  paste 
with  water,  it  dries  in  a  few  minutes.  In  this  state  it  is  called  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  is  employed  for  forming  casts,  and  for  a  variety  of  ptu^ses  in  the  art  of 
statuary. 

H. 

HACKLE.  An  instrument  or  tool  used  in  hackling  or  straightening  the  fibres 
of  flax.  It  consists  of  several  rows  of  long  sharp  iron  teeth,  fixed  in  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  placed  with  their  points  upwards  before  the  workman,  who  strikes 
the  flax,  whicn  he  holds  in  his  hand,  upon  the  teeth  of  the  hackle,  drawing  it 
quickly  through  them.  According  to  the  quality  of  the  flax,  or  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed,  the  workmen  use  a  hackle  with  finer,  coarser,  or  wider 
teeth ;  but  generalfy  using  a  coarse  one  first  and  a  finer  afterwards.    See  Flax. 

HAEMATITES.     An  ore  of  iron. 

HAIR.  Slender  filaments  issuing  out  of  the  pores  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  serving  most  of  them  as  a  covering.  All  hair  appears  round ;  but  the 
microscope  shows  them  to  be  of  various  shapes,  as  square,  triangular,  hexan- 
gular,  &c.  The  human  hair  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  princi- 
pally for  the  manufacture  of  perukes.  The  hair  of  northern  countries  is 
preferred  on  account  of  its  greater  strength  and  length.  Hair  is  sometimes 
oleached  on  the  grass  like  linen,  after  previous  wasninc  and  steeping  in  a 
bleaching  liquid ;  it  may  then  be  dyed  of  any  colour.  When  it  does  not  curl 
naturally,  it  is  made  to  do  so  by  first  boiling  it  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oven. 

4  p 
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M.  Vanquelin,  who  investigated  the  chemical  constitueiits  of  hair,  foond  t&it 
red  hair  differs  from  black  only  in  containing  a  red  oil  instead  of  a  blackisb 
green  oil ;  and  that  white  hair  differs  from  both  these  only  In  the  oil  beiii|^ 
nearly  colourless,  and  in  containing  phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  not  found 
in  them.  Hair  is  usually  distingubhed  into  various  kinds ;  the  stifiest  and 
strongest,  such  as  those  on  the  back  of  swine,  are  called  bristles.    The  soft  aod 

f  liable,  like  that  on  sheep,  is  called  wool ;  and  the  finest  of  all  is  called  down, 
lair  is  also  woven  into  cloth  (of  which  it  forms  only  the  weft)  for  covering  the 
seats  of  chairs  and  sofas,  besides  other  purposes. 

HAIR  POWDER.  The  starch  of  wheat  finely  pulverised,  and  variously 
scented. 

HALBERT,  or  Halberd.  A  kind  of  spear  having  a  staff  about  six  feet 
long,  much  in  use  formerly,  but  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  seijeants  ci 
foot. 

HAM.  The  leg  or  thigh  of  pork,  dried,  seasoned,  and  prepared  to  make  it 
keep,  and  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour.  Westphalia  hams,  which  are  moes 
esteemed,  are  prepared  by  salting  them  with  saltpetre,  pressing  them  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  then  steeping  them  in  juniper  water,  and  dr3ring  Uiem  in  the  smoke 
of  juniper  wood.  The  curing  of  hams  in  this  country  is,  first,  by  comrooo 
salting,  to  extract  the  blood ;  the  hams  are  then  wipcnl  dry,  and  afterwards 
salted  in  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  brown  sugar ;  in  this  pickle 
they  remain  for  about  three  weeks,  and  are  afterwards  dried  in  a  chimney,  or 
on  the  great  scale,  in  a  stove  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

HAMMER.  A  well-known  instrument  used  by  workmen,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  varieties,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  work  they  are  designed  for. 
Tlie  general  form  is  that  of  an  iron  head,  having  a  handle  at  right  angles  to  it 
The  class  called  rivetting  hammers  have  the  handle  fixed  to  them  by  passing  it 
through  a  hole  in  the  head,  where  it  is  made  to  fit  or  be  wedged  firm^ ;  the  lace 
is  formed  of  steel,  as  well  as  the  rivetting  end  (called  the  pans),  which  are  welded 
to  the  iron.  These  hanuners  are  used  by  carpenters,  smiths,  engineers,  and 
numerous  artisans,  and  vary  in  some  peculiarities  of  form ;  and  as  respects 
weight,  from  an  ounce  to  manv  pounds,  or  that  of  a  sledge-hammer.  Of  the 
last  mentioned  there  are  vanous  sorts  and  sizes  ;  also  of  hand  or  up-hand 
hammers,  which  are  a  medium  size  between  the  two  before  mentioned,  and 
are  so  called  frt>m  the  capacity  of  the  w  rkman  to  use  them  with  one  hand.  A 
variety  of  hammers  having  two  claws,  called  claw  hammers  and  Kent  hammei% 
are  extensively  used  by  carpenters  and  other  trades,  as  the  daw,  together  with  its 
handle,  forms  a  poweriul  lever  for  drawing  nails  and  other  purposes  requiring 
great  force.  The  late  Mr.  Walby,  of  Islington  (who  is  succeeded  by  his  son), 
distinguished  himself  by  the  construction  of  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  by  which 
he  worked  a  hammer  at  the  rate  of  800  blows  per  minute,  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  very  superior  quality  of  bricklayers'  trowels.  For  the  construction  and  mode 
of  working  those  prooigious  hammers,  called  tilt-hammers,  see  the  article  Ibom. 

HAMMOCK.  A  suspended  bed,  usually  consisting  of  a  piece  of  <uM>tTng 
about  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  gathered  or  drawn  together  at  the  two 
ends,  and  suspended  from  only  one  point  at  each  end.  They  are  chiefly  used 
on  ship-board,  and  between  decks;  in  warm  countries  Uiey  are  likewise 
employed  for  persons  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  by  suspending  them  to  posts 
or  to  trees. 

HAND«     A  measure  of  four  inches,  or  that  of  the  clenched  fist. 

HANDCUFFS.  Two  circular  pieces  of  iron,  provided  with  binge  joints  to 
open  and  shut  them  by,  and  a  lock  to  secure  them  when  together ;  employed 
10  secure  prisoners  or  malefactors. 

HAND-MILLS.  This  term  does  not  properly  apply  to  any  specific  kind  of 
mill,  but  to  all  that  are  worked  by  hand,  such  as  those  employed  in  the  domestie 
offices  of  grinding  co£fee,  pepper,  &c.  There  are,  however,  mills  of  a  larger 
description,  which  are  also  worked  by  hand  for  grinding  malt,  wheat,  and  odier 
substances  ;  and  in  the  houses  for  the  reception  and  emplo}'ment  of  the 
poor,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ  the  united  force  of  a  ^eat  number  of 
persons  in  grinding  com  and  dressing  the  meid  for  the  establishment ;  and  the 
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mode  of  applying  their  power  is  almost  uniformly  that  of  turning  a  winch  or 
crank,  made  of  sufficient  length  for  that  purpose.  The  winch  undoubtedly 
possesses  the  advantages  of  great  simplicity  and  convenience ;  and  it  has  pro- 
l>ably,  on  those  accounts,  been  generally  adopted.  It  has,  however,  been  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  mechanics,  that  the  most  effective  mode  of  employing 
human  force,  is  the  action  of  rowing  a  boat.  On  this  point  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Desaguliers  observed,  that  more  muscles  are  employed  at  once  for  over- 
coming the  resistance,  than  in  any  other  position ;  and  that  the  weight  of  his 
body  assists  in  the  act  of  pullmg  backwards.  The  following  mechanical 
arrangement  for  carrying  the  pnnciple  into  effect  is  given  in  Brockler's 
Theatrum  Machinarum,  The  ver- 
tical shaft  e  carries  a  large 
toothed  wheel  c;  the  latter  being 
intended  to  operate  partly  as  a 
regulating  fly.  Upon  the  crank 
a  hangs  one  end  of  an  iron  &,  the 
other  end  of  which  hangs  upon  the 
lever  h  /,  the  motion  being  per- 
fectly free  at  both  ends  oi  the  bar 
/.  One  end  of  the  lever  h  I  hangs 
upon  the  fixed  hook/,  about  which, 
as  a  centre  of  motion,  it  turns; 
then,  while  a  man,  by  pulling  at 
the  lever  h  /,  moves  the  extremity 
/  from  /  to  ^,  the  bar  h,  acting  upon 
the  crank  a,  gives  to  the  wheel 
c  half  a  rotation  ;  and  the  momen- 
tum it  has  acquired  will  carry  them 
on>  the  man  at  the  lever  suffering  it  to  turn  back  from  k  to  /,  while  the  other 
half  of  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  is  completed.  In  like  manner  another 
sufficient  pull  at  the  lever  h  I  gives  another  rotation  to  the  wheel  e,  and  so 
on  at  pleasure.  The  wheel  c  turns  by  its  teeth  the  trundle  dy  the  spindle  of 
which  carries  the  upper  mill-stone.  If  the  number  of  the  teeth  in  tne  wheel 
e  be  six  times  the  number  of  the  cogs  in  the  trundle  </,  then  the  labourer,  by 
making  ten  pulls  at  the  lever  A  /  in  a  minute,  will  give  sixty  revolutions  to  the 
upper  mill-stone  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

We  have  given  insertion  to  this  "  rowing-mill,"  as  it  is  termed,  on  account 
of  the  great  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  succeeding  eminent  writers ;  but  we 
cannot  regard  it  as  a  very  judicious  mode  of  carrying  the  principle  into  effect, 
for  two  reasons ; — /Irt/,  the  large  wheel  making  but  ten  revolutions  per  minute, 
will  not  become  a  very  efficient  regulator  oi  power ;  if  fixed  upon  the  first 
motion,  it  must  be  made  inconveniently  large  or  weighty  to  collect  the  requisite 
force  to  be  useful.  If  a  fly-wheel  be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  put  on  the  axis 
of  the  trundle  d,  where  the  velocity  is  six  times  greater  ;  the  increased 
momentum  it  would  here  acquire,  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  the 
small  loss  of  effect  by  its  removal  farther  from  the  motive  force.  But  we  doubt 
much  the  use  of  a  fly-wheel  at  all  in  the  present  case,  because  a  heavy  mill- 
stone is  put  into  operation ;  and  that  is,  in  effect,  a  far  more  efficacious  fly- 
wheel than  the  above  described.  Second,  because  we  think  the  inventor  has 
imitated  the  defects  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  rowing  action.  In  this 
mill  the  workman  i%  supposed  to  pull  the  lever  k  I  through  tne  arc  of  a  circle 
Ik;  and  this  indirect  action,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  performed  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  by  which  a  contortion  of  the  man's  body  results  that  must  be  unfavour- 
able to  his  health,  and  the  most  efficient  exercise  of  his  strength.  To  avoid 
these  defects  in  the  rowing-mill,  we  propose  the  following  simplified,  and,  we 
trust,  improved  arrangement  a  represents  a  seat  for  one  or  two  men ;  6  a 
board  to  press  their  feet  against  in  pullin?  back  by  the  cross  handle  c,  which  is 
connected  to  a  rod  <^  that  slides  straight  through  brasses  fixed  in  a  standard  e  ; 
at  /  is  a  hinge  joint,  which  permits  the  connecting  rod  g  to  vibrate  with  the 
revolution  of  the  crank  h,  whose  axis  actuates  Uie  wheel  t,  the  pinion  or 
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trundle  f',  on  the  axis  k  of  which,  is  fixed  the  runner-etone  4  senring  also  the 
office  of  a  fly-wheel.  In  applying  the  lahour  of  more  men  to  an  iqiparatiis  of 
this  kind,  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  placing  them  opposite  to  eidi 
other  so  that  a  pull  should  be  made  each  way.     For  this  purpose  the  rod  id 


miffht  be  lengthened,  another  seat  be  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  standard  r, 
and  another  cross  handle  between  d  and/;  the  men  sitting  here  on  each  side 
of  the  rod  d. 

Having  now  explained  what  is  deemed  the  most  advantageous  appIicatioD  of 
manual  labour  to  mills,  and  the  undefined  nature  of  the  term  whicn  heads  this 
article,  we  refer  the  reader  for  more  information  on  the  subject,  and  that  of  miDs 
generally,  to  the  article  Mill. 

HANDSPIKE.  A  name  given  to  a  simple  lever  conabtin^  of  a  bar  of  wood 
or  iron,  chiefly  used  on  board  ship  for  heaving  round  the  windlass. 

HARBOUR.  A  place  where  ships  may  he  at  anchor,  secure  from  storms. 
The  principal  qualities  of  a  good  harbour  are,  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
the  largest  ships,  and  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  for  them  to  enter  with  fiicility, 
and  without  dianger  of  foundering.  The  ground  should  be  firm,  and  free  from 
rocks.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  or  mountains,  to 
screen  them  from  high  winds,  and  the  better  if  so  far  inland  as  to  derive  there- 
from increased  seciurity  against  being  bombarded  by  an  enemy  at  sea.  They 
should  also  be  provided  with  a  good  light-house  to  direct  ships  at  night,  and 
with  numerous  Duoys,  posts,  moorings,  &c.  Harbours  are  sometimes  formed 
artificially,  either  wholly  or  partially,  by  the  building  of  moles,  breakwaten, 
piers,  and  sometimes  by  large  floating  masses  of  timber,  which  rise  and  £ill 
with  the  tide.     See  the  articles  Buoy,  Breakwater,  and  Caisson. 

HARDNESS.  Tire  resistance  opposed  by  a  body  to  the  separation  of  its  par- 
ticles. This  property  depends  on  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  on  that  which 
chemists  call  affinity,  joined  to  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  to  their  figure, 
and  other  circumstances.  The  difierencea  between  liard  bodies,  such  as  sre 
soft,  and  such  as  are  elastic,  have  been  thus  defined.  The  soft  hody  yields  to 
pressure  without  spontaneously  returning  to  its  previous  form  on  taung  dS  the 
pressure ;  the  elastic  body  returns  to  its  original  form  upon  removing  Uie  force 
applied ;  while  that  which  is  strictly  hard  breaks  asunder  when  overcome  by  the 
force  brought  against  it  It  is,  however,  justly  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
body  in  nature  that  is  perfectly  hard,  perfectly  soft,  or  perfectly  elastic ;  for  all 
bodies  seem  to  possess  these  three  qualities,  though  in  proportions  indefinitdy 
various. 

HARDENING  and  CASE-HARDENING.    See  Iron  and  Stbel. 

HARMONICA.    The  name  given  to  a  musical  instrument  invented  by 
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Dr.  Franklin,  in  which  the  tones  are  produced  by  friction  against  the  edges  of  a 
series  of  glasses.  The  glasses  are  blown  as  near  as  possible  into  the  form  of  hemi- 
spheres, having  each  an  open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle.  The  thickness  of 
the  glass  near  the  brim  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  but  thicker  as  it  comeM 
nearer  the  neck,  which,  in  the  largest  glasses,  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide  within ;  these  dimensions  lessening  as  the  glasses  them** 
selves  diminish  in  size,  except  that  the  neck  of  the  smallest  ought  not  to  be 
shorter  than  half  an  inch.  The  largest  glass  is  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  smallest  three  inches.  Between  these  there  are  twenty-three  different 
sizes,  differing  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  glasses 
being  chosen,  and  every  one  marked  with  a  diamond  the  note  for  which  it  is 
intended,  they  are  to  be  tuned  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  those  that  are 
too  sharp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them  round  from  the  neck  towards  the 
brim,  the  breadth  of  one  or  two  inches,  as  may  be  required,  often  trying  the 
glass  by  a  well-tuned  piano-forte  or  harpsichord.  The  largest  glass  in  the 
mstrument  is  C^  a  little  below  the  reach  or  a  common  voice,  and  the  highest  O, 
including  three  complete  octaves ;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  painting  the 
apparent  parts  of  the  glasses  within  side,  every  semitone  white,  and  the  other 
notes  of  the  octave  with  the  seven  prismatic  colours;  so  that  glasses  of  the 
same  colour  (the  white  excepted)  are  always  octaves  to  each  other.  The  glasses 
being  tuned,  they  are  to  be  fixed  on  a  round  spindle  of  hard  iron,  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  thickest  end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  smallest 
For  this  purpose  the  neck  of  each  glass  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  projecting  a  little 
without  the  neck  ;  these  corks  are  perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters, 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  spindle  in  that  part  of  it  where  they  are  to  be 
fixed.  The  glasses  are  all  placed  one  within  another,  the  largest  on  me  biggest 
end  of  the  spindle,  with  the  neck  outwards ;  the  next  in  size  is  put  into  the 
other,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  above  the  brim  of  the  first ;  and  the 
others  are  put  on  in  the  same  order.  From  these  exposed  parts  of  each  glass 
the  tone  is  drawn  by  laying  a  finger  upon  one  of  them  as  the  spindle  and  glasses 
turn  round.  The  spindle  thus  prepared  is  fixed  horizontally  in  the  midtUe  of  a 
box,  and  made  to  turn  on  brass  gudgeons  at  each  end.  A  square  shank  comes 
from  its  thickest  end  through  the  box,  on  which  shank  a  fly-wheel,  to  equalize 
the  motion,  is  fixed.  This  wheel  is  made  of  mahogany,  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  to  conceal  near  its  circumference  about  25lbs.  of 
lead.  An  ivory  pin  is  fixed  to  the  face  of  this  about  four  inches  from  the  axis, 
and  over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is  put  the  loop  of  a  string  from  a  treadle,  by  which 
the  machine  is  put  in  motion.  The  whole  is  put  in  a  neat  case,  and  stands  on 
a  frame  with  four  legs.  The  case  is  three  feet  long ;  eleven  inches  wide  at  the 
largest  end,  and  five  at  the  smallest ;  it  is  made  with  a  lid,  which  opens  at  the 
middle  of  its  height^  and  turns  up  by  back  hinges :  the  instrument  is  played 
upon  by  sitting  b^ore  the  middle  of  the  set  of  glasses,  turning  them  with  the 
foot,  and  wetting  them  now  and  then  with  a  sponge  and  clean  water.  The  fin- 
gers should  be  first  a  little  soaked  in  water,  and  quite  free  from  greasiness ;  a 
uttle  fine  chalk  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  them  catch  the  glass,  and  bring  out 
the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  are  used,  by  which  means  different  parts 
are  played  together.  **  The  advantages  of  this  instrument  are,"  says  Dr. 
Franklin,  *'  that  its  tones  are  incomparably  sweet  beyond  those  of  any  other ; 
that  they  may  be  swelled  and  softened  at  pleasure  by  stronger  or  weaker  pres- 
sures of  the  finger,  and  continued  to  any  length,  and  that  the  instrument  being 
once  well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning." 

HARNESS.  The  furniture  and  equipments  of  horses,  to  adapt  them  for 
drawing  carriiu?es,  and  for  being  driven,  guided,  and  controlled.  The  con* 
stituent  parts  of  harness  are  noticed  under  tnejr  separate  heads.  See  Collar, 
Saddle,  Carriage,  &c. 

H  ARP.  A  stringed  instrument,  consisting  of  a  triangular  frame,  the  chords  of 
which  are  distended  in  a  parallel  direction  from  the  upper  parts,  to  one  of  its  sides. 

HARPOON,  or  Harpino-iron.  A  javelin  used  to  pierce  whales,  in  the 
Greenland  and  South  Sea  fisheries.  It  has  a  broad,  flat,  triangular,  barbed 
head,  well  sharpened,  to  penetrate  easily,  and  a  shank  about  two  feet  long,  to 
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the  eztremify  of  which  is  fastened  a  long  line,  which  lies  carefully  coOed  in  tbe 
boat,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  ma^  run  out  easily,  and  without  entangiing. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  has  come  withm  a  competent  distance  of  the  whale,  dw 
harpooner  launches  his  instrument,  and  the  fish,  immediately  he  is  wounded, 
descends  with  amazing  rapidity,  carrying  the  harpoon  along  with  him,  and  a 
considerable  length  of  the  line,  which  is  purporelv  let  down  to  gire  him  rooa 
to  dive.     Being  soon  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  he  re-asoeods, 
in  order  to  breathe,  where  he  presently  expires,  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water;    when  they  approach  the  carcase  by  drawing  in  the  whale  line. 
This  line  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  fathoms  long,  and  made  of  the  finest  asd 
softest  hemp,  that  it  may  slip  easily.     To  prevent  the  boat  taking  fire  by  tbe 
friction  of  the  line  against  it,  it  is  constandy  watered  as  it  passes  out    Tbe 
harpoon  is  also  employed  to  catch  sturgeons,  and  other  large  fish.     About  a 
century  ago,  guns  were  tried  for  discharging  harpoons,  on  the  presumption  tbst 
they  could  strike  the  whales  at  greater  distances  than  by  hand.     They  wen 
tried  for  several  seasons,  but  their  employment  has  been  ever  since  abandoned. 

HARPSICHORD.  A  stringed  instrument  contained  in  a  large  case  of 
wood,  having  a  double  or  treble  row  of  distended  strings,  of  brass  and  sted 
wires,  supported  by  bridges.  It  is  played  upon  similarly  to  the  piano-forte,  h(A 
instead  of  hammers  covered  with  leather,  the  tone  is  produced  by  little  uprigbt 
pieces  of  wood,  called  jacks,  furnished  with  pieces  of  crow-quiU,  which  sMu 
the  wires.     The  piano-forte  has  now  almost  wnolly  superseded  the  harpsicbard. 

HARROW.  An  agricultural  implement,  used  for  raking  and  leyelling  tbe 
earth.  There  are  two  principal  distinctions;  namely,  the  common,  ana] tbe 
jointed  chain  harrow.  The  common  harrow  is  usually  made  by  framing  toge- 
ther a  number  of  stout  parallel  bars,  by  means  of  the  like  number  of  simuar 
bars,  equidistant,  and  crossing  the  others  at  right  angles,  thus  leaving 
uniform  square  spaces  between  them.  To  strengtnen  this  frame,  a  bar  k 
fixed  diagonally  across  them.  The  spikes  or  tangs,  which  are  made  from 
four  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  (accormng  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  work 
to  be  performed,)  are  fixed  to  this  frame  either  by  nuts  and  screws,  or  by  rireU 
ting  them  down  upon  iron  washers,  afler  passing  them  through  the  wood.  Tbe 
frame  of  course  Les  flatways  upon  the  ground,  with  the  tangs  to  the  ground, 
and  it  is  drawn  across  the  field  oy  cattle  yoked  to  a  chain  fastened  to  one  comer 
of  the  harrow.  The  chain  or  screw  harrow  is  made  to  divide  diagonally  into 
two  parts,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  two  triangular  harrows,  which  are  hooked 
and  chained  together.  This  contrivance  adapts  itself  better  to  the  ridges  and  other 
inequalities  of  the  ground.  Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  this,  two  common  harrows 
are  chained  toget1i->r,  and  applied  to  effect  the  same  object. 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS,  lliese  shavings,  although  originally  taken  from 
the  horns  of  stags,  or  harts,  which  are  a  species  of  bone,  are  now  obtained 
chiefly  by  shaving  down  with  a  plane  the  hones  of  calves.  They  afibrd  a 
nutritious  and  speedily  formed  jelly. 

HARTSHORN,  (Spirit  of,)  is  now  usually  obtamed  by  the  distillation  of 
bones,  hoofs,  horns,  and  in  general  the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses.  An  iron 
still  or  retort  is  generally  used  with  a  pipe  leading  from  it  into  a  worm  con- 
denser. The  retort  is  filled  with  bones  roughly  broken,  or  other  materials,  and 
a  strong  heat  applied.  Water,  and  a  tar-like  oil,  accompanied  with  a  foetid  inflam- 
mable gas,  result ;  carbonic  acid  also  comes  over,  but  this  is  mostly  taken  up 
by  the  ammonia,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  received  in  the  state  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  the  different  substances  have  been  condensed  m 
die  worm,  they  should  pass  into  a  receiver,  which  has  no  communication  with 
the  open  atmosphere,  (on  account  of  the  overpowering  nuisance  of  its  odour,) 
but  which  should  have  a  pipe  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  connected 
with  the  ash-pit  of  tbe  still.  The  inflammable  gas  and  the  smell  are  conveyed 
to  the  fire,  where  the  former  ignites ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  aroid  any 
explosion,  for  when  the  evolution  of  the  inflammable  gas  becomes  slow, 
or  ceases  ^entirely,  the  common  air  passes  along  the  pipe  into  the  dose 
receiver,  which  is  filled  with  the  same  inflammable  gas ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
eumstancesy  an  explosion  will  take  place,  which  will  not  only  burst  the  receiver. 
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but  do  other  injury.  This  evil,  Mr.  Gray  observes,  may  be  avoided  by  placing 
a  vdve  in  the  pipe  opening  outwards,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  gas ;  and 
another  valve  into  the  receiver,  opening  inwards ;  by  tnis  means  the  flaming  gas 
will  be  stopped  in  its  passage  to  the  receiver ;  as  the  valve  into  the  receiver  open- 
ing, will  admit  the  common  air  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  Thus,  by  means  of  this 
apparatus,  if  it  be  well  constructed,  and  proper  luting  be  employed,  the  distOlap 
tion  of  hartshorn  may  be  carried  on  almost  without  any  smell,  although  the 
odour  of  animal  oil  is  so  remarkably  offensive.  The  first  product  consists  of 
water,  animal  tar,  and  volatile  salt.  A  great  part  of  the  tarry  oil  may  be  sepa- 
rated mechanically ;  the  rest,  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  second  distillation  with 
a  gentle  heat  The  liquid  which  comes  over  consists  of  a  solution  of  sesqul-car- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  with  a  fetid  animal  oil,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  odour. 
This  liquid  is  still  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  as 
the  alkaline  liquor  obtained  firom  that  substance  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
possess  certain  medical  virtues,  not  to  be  found  in  the  alkaline  liquor  obtained 
from  other  animal  matters. 

HATS.  A  well-known  covering  for  the  head,  and  distinguished  from  a  cap 
or  bonnet  by  a  brim.  They  are  made  by  various  methods,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed ;  but  by  far  the  greatest 
number  are  formed  of  the  fur  of  different  animals,  bv  a  process  called  felting : 
this  manufacture  has  of  late  years  become  of  considerable  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  numerous  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  it.  The  materials 
for  making  hats  are  chiefly  rabbits'  fur,  cut  off  from  the  skin,  together  with 
wool  and  beaver,  to  which  may  also  be  added  mole  fur,  and  kid  hair.  These 
are  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and  of  different  qualities,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  hats  intended  to  be  made ;  but  the  beaver  is  now  wholly  used  for 
facing  the  finer  hats,  and  not  for  the  main  body  or  stuff.  The  first  process  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats  is  termed  bowing^  which  has  for  its  object  to  separate 
the  fibres,  and  break  up  any  clots,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  light 
down  :  it  is  performed  as  follows — the  workman  is  provided  with  a  pole  of  ash, 
or  white  deal,  about  seven  feet  long,  having  a  bridge  at  each  end,  over  which  is 
stretched  a  catgut  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  a  portion  of  the  material  being 
laid  upon  a  hurdle  of  wire,  he  holding  the  bow  horizontally  in  his  lefl  hand, 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  material,  gives  the  string  a  pluck  with  a  wooden  pin, 
held  m  his  right  hand.  The  string,  in  its  return,  strikes  the  fur,  and  causes  it  to 
spring  up  in  the  air,  and  fall  in  a  hght  open  form,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
mass.  By  repeated  strokes,  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  bow ;  and  having  thus 
fallen  together  in  all  directions,  it  forms  a  thin  mass  or  substance  for  the  felt 
The  quantity  thus  treated  at  once  is  called  a  hattf  and  never  exceeds  half  the 
quantity  required  to  make  one  hat 

When  the  batt  is  sufficiently  bowed,  it  is  ready  for  hardening^  which  is  the 
term  for  the  commencement  of  the  felting.  The  prepared  material  being  evenly 
disposed  on  the  hurdle,  is  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  pressed  backwards  and 
forwards  in  its  various  parts  by  the  hands  of  the  workman.  The  pressure  is  gentle, 
and  the  hands  are  very  slightly  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the  same 
time,  through  a  space  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  favour  the  hardening 
entangling  of  the  fibres.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  stuff  acquires  sufficient 
firmness  to  bear  carefully  handling.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  off,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper,  with  its  corners  doubled  in,  so  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  outline,  is  laid 
upon  the  batt,  which  last  is  folded  over  the  paper  as  it  lies,  and  its  edges, 
meeting  one  over  the  other,  form  a  conical  cap.  The  joining  is  soon  made  good, 
by  pressure  with  the  hands  on  the  cloth.  Another  batt  ready  hardened  is  in 
the  next  place  laid  on  the  hurdle,  and  the  cap  here  mentioned  placed  upon  it 
with  the  loining  downwards.  This  last  batt  being  also  folded  up,  will  have  its 
place  of  junction  diametrically  opposite  that  of  the  inner  felt,  which  it  must 
therefore  greatly  help  to  strengthen.  The  principal  part  of  the  intended  hat  is 
thus  put  together,  and  now  requires  to  be  worked  with  the  hands  a  considerable 
time  upon  me  hurdle,  the  cloth  oeing  also  occasionally  sprinkled  with  clear  water. 
During  the  whole  of  this  operation,  which  is  called  basoning,  the  felt  becomes 
firmer  and  firmer,  and  contracts  in  its  dimensions.    The  use  of  the  paper  is  to 
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prevent  the  sides  from  felting  toother.  The  basonine  ia  followed  by  a  still 
more  effectual  continuation  of  felting,  called  working,  which  consicts  in  plongii^ 
Uiem  into  a  cauldron  containing  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  working  them  upon  some  planks  formmg  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  meeting 
in  the  cauldron  at  the  middle.  The  imperfections  of  the  felting  now  appear; 
and  the  workman  picks  out  the  knots  and  other  hard  subctances  with  a  bodkin, 
and  adds  more  fur  upon  all  such  parts  as  require  strengthening.  This  added 
fur  is  patted  down  with  a  wet  brush,  and  soon  incorporates  with  the  resL 
Towaros  the  close  of  this  working,  the  beaver  for  the  nap  is  laid  on.  By  these 
means,  the  substance  of  the  hat  is  formed  into  a  felt  of  close  texture,  pliable,  sod 
capable  of  extension  (although  with  difficulty),  in  every  direction,  but  the  figure 
is  still  conical ;  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  giro  it  the  required  soape. 
For  this  purpose  the  workman  turns  up  the  edge  or  brim  to  the  depth  of  aboot 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  then  returns  the  point  back  again  througki  the  centre 
or  axis  of  the  cap,  so  far  as  not  to  take  out  this  fold,  but  to  produce  anocber 
inner  fold  of  the  same  depth.  The  point  being  returned  a^ain  produces  a 
third  fold,  and  thus  the  workman  proceeds  untU  the  whole  has  acquired  tb« 
appearance  of  a  flat  circular  piece,  consisting  of  a  number  of  concentric  foldi 
or  undulations  with  the  point  in  the  centre  :  this  is  laid  upon  the  plank,  where 
the  workman,  keeping  the  piece  wet  with  the  liquor,  pulls  out  the  point  whh 
his  fingers,  and  presses  it  down  with  his  hands,  at  the  same  time  turning  it 
round  on  its  centre  in  contact  with  the  plank  until  he  has  by  this  raean^  rubbed 
out  a  flat  portion  equal  to  the  intended  crown  of  the  hat.  In  the  next  place  be 
takes  a  block,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  applies  the  flat  central  portion  of  the 
felt,  and  by  forcing  a  string  down  the  sides  of  the  block,  causes  the  next  part 
to  assume  the  figure  of  the  crown,  which  he  continues  to  wet  and  work  until  it  ha 
properly  disposed  itself  around  the  block.  The  brim  now  appears  like  a  puckered 
or  flounced  appendage  round  the  edge  of  the  crown ;  but  the  block  being  set  upright 
on  the  plank,  tne  reouisite  figure  is  soon  given  by  working,  rubbing,  and  extending 
this  part.  Water  only  is  used  in  this  operation  of  blocking  or  fasnioning ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  it  is  pressed  out  by  the  blunt  edge  of  a  copper  implement 
called  a  stamper.  Previous  to  the  dying,  the  nap  of  the  hat  is  raised  or 
loosened  out  with  a  wire-brush  or  carding  instrument.  The  fibres  are  too  rotten 
after  the  dying  to  bear  this  operation.  The  djring  materials  are  logwood,  a 
little  oak  bark,  and  a  mixture  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  copper,  known  in 
the  marts  by  the  common  name  of  green  copperas  and  blue  vitriol.  The  hats 
are  boiled  with  the  logwood,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  the  same  solution.  The 
dyed  hats  are,  in  the  next  place,  taken  to  the  stiffening  shop.  One  workman, 
assisted  by  a  boy,  does  this  part  of  the  business ;  he  has  two  vessels  or  boilen, 
one  containing  the  grounds  of  strong  beer,  and  the  other  containing  melted 
glue,  a  little  thinner  than  what  is  used  by  carpenters.  The  beer  grounds  are 
applied  in  the  inside  of  the  crown  to  prevent  the  glue  from  coming  through  to 
the  face,  and  also  to  give  the  requisite  firmness,  at  a  less  expense  than  could 
be  produced  by  glue  alone.  The  glue  stiffening  Is  therefore  applied  afler  the 
beer  grounds  are  dried,  and  then  only  upon  the  lower  face  of  the  brim  and  the 
inside  of  the  crown.  The  dry  hat,  after  this  operation,  is  always  rigid,  and  its 
figure  irregular.  The  last  dressing  is  given  by  application  of  moisture  and 
heat,  and  tne  use  of  the  brush,  and  a  hot  iron,  as  before  mentioned,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  that  used  by  tailors,  but  shorter  and  broader  on  the  face.  The 
hat  being  softened  by  exposure  to  steam,  is  drawn  upon  a  block,  to  which  it  is 
securely  applied  by  the  former  method  of  forcing  a  string  down  from  the 
crown  to  tne  commencement  of  the  brim.  The  judgment  m  the  workman  is 
employed  in  moistening,  brushing,  and  ironing  the  hat,  in  order  to  give  and 
preserve  tlie  proper  figure.  Before  the  hat  is  quite  finbhed,  the  brims  are  cnt 
Dy  a  knife  attacned  to  a  radius  rod  so  as  to  describe  a  circle ;  the  cut  is  not 
carried  entirely  through,  so  that  one  of  the  last  operations  consists  in  tearing  off 
the  redundant  part,  which,  by  that  means,  leaves  an  ed^s  of  beaver  round 
the  extenial  face  of  the  brim.  When  the  hat  is  thus  finished,  the  crown  is  tied 
up  in  gauze  paper,  which  is  neatly  ironed  down,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
subsequent  operations  of  lining,  &c.  for  sale. 
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Id  thtl  ably  conducted  work,  Niehotton'i  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  41o,  are  several 
■uggeadonB  fur  effecting  many  of  the  foregoing  operations  by  macliinery. 
Amongit  other  lubjecti  proposed  for  inquiry  are  the  following ; — whether 
carding,  which  is  rapidly  and  mechanically  done,  be  inferior  Co  bowing ;  whelher 
a  succession  of  batti  or  carding  might  be  thrown  on  afluted  cone,  which  rapidly 
revolving  in  contact  with  three  or  more  cylinders,  might  perform  the  hardening 
and  even  the  working  with  much  more  precieion  and  speed  than  they  are  now 
done  by  band;  and  whether  blocking  or  shaping  be  not  a  procen  extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  operation  of  one  or  more  machines.  These  ingenioni 
suggestions  have  recently  been  in  some  meamre  acted  upon. 

In  1326  Mr.  G.  Borradaile  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatulfor  the  making 
or  setting  up  of  hat  bodies,  as  it  is  termed,  in  which  several  cones  or  frustnuni 
<rf  cones  are  made  to  revolve  upon  their  aset;  and  the  frames  in  which  theae 


:t  being  made  to  vibrate  horizontally  oi 


a  fixed 


fUaments  of  wool  are  caused  to  traverse  each  other  diagonally,  as  they  are 
wound  upon  a  double  cone,  and  by  thai  means  to  produce  a  matted  substance, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  wetted,  shrunk,  and  felt«d  together  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  bodies  of  two  hats,  each  of  a  conical  figure,  are  thus  made  over 
the  surface  of  a  double  cone,  which  are  separated  by  cutting  them  along  their 
middle  or  base  line,  and  dipping  them  off  at  the  end.  a  a  in  the  diagram, 
represents  thii  double  conical  UMk,  and  (  b  two  conical  rollert,  oT  which  there 
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arp  tvin  mors  (in  tlic  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  not  seen  in  this  vieir.  ' 
nxea  of  these  four  rollers  arc  placed  in  such  on  inclined  position  ai  to  admit 
double  cone  an  to  bear  equally  upon  them.  The  two  front  cones  bbh 
fixed  upon  their  bases  two  bevelled  toothed  wheels,  which  gear  into  one  loot 
as  ■lionn ;  and  rotary  motion  ia  giren  to  both  by  the  teeth  of  one  of  tb 
taking  into  n  bevelled  tooth  and  pinion  that  revolves  upon  a  vertical  spindle 
which  motion  is  communicated  by  a  band  and  rigger.  The  large  double  ei 
aa,  llierefure,  is  made  to  revolve  alowly  by  the  friction  of  its  sur^e  againat : 
four  conical  rollers  underneath.  The  iliitr  of  wool  being  conducted  from  I 
dolTer  of  a  carding  engine,  placed  behind  the  machine,  to  the  upper  side 
the  double  cone  a  a,  and  the  cones  bb  being  made  to  revtJve  as  beti 
described,  causes  tlie  sliver  of  wool  to  be  wound  round  the  periphery  of  aa 
an  uniform  layer.  In  order  to  give  a  diagonal  crossing  to  the  filumcnti, 
they  are  wound  upon  the  double  cone,  the  machine  ia  made  to  turn  psn 
round  Iiorizontally  upon  the  pivot  It  in  front,  and  upon  a  swivel  joint  ^  at  b 
to  which  the  bock  part  of  the  machine  is  attached  by  a  bent  rod  m  n,  the  fn 
of  which  bent  rod  is  explained  by  the  senu'ate  f^,  2.  The  geaua",  by  rhi 
the  vibrating  motion  of  the  machine  is  enected,  is  not  brought  into  view  in  t 
figure,  as  it  could  not  be  distinctly  exhibited ;  but  it  may  be  easily  comn 
heniled  that  a  rotary  crank  and  fever  will  effect  this  movemcnL  The  pi 
above  described,  it  will  be  seen,  very  closely  resembles  that  suggested  I 
Mr.  Nicholson  for  preparing  the  bodies  of  haU;  that  which  we  are  about 
describe  as  nearly  resembles  his  plan  for  finishing  them. 

Mr.  Ollerensliaw,  of  Mnnchester,  about  the  year  1824,  took  out  a  patent  I 
a  machine  for  assisting  in  the  dressing  and  finishing  of  beaver  or  felt  hat«,  I 
whicii  thft  ordinary  labour  in  those  operations  is  materially  reduced,  and  tl 
work  is  completed  in  much  less  lime.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  il 
lathe,  and  the  apparatus  consists  of  three  principal  parti  or  lathes,  which  s 
all  fixed  in  one  strong  frame,  and  motion  is  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  bu 
passing  from  any  first  mover,  (as  a  steum-cngine,  water-wheel,  8;c,  &c.)  T 
first  of  these  lathes  is  constructed  the  same  as  the  common  wood-turner'*  IstF 
and  is  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  ironing  or  dressing  the  sides  of  the  crown  -  li 
block  upon  which  the  hat  is  fixed  is  made  to  fit  on  the  chuck  of  the  lathe  sj 
as  the  hat  revolves,  the  hot  iron  is  applied  to  the  surface  by  the  workms 
which  quickly  smooths  the  hat,  giving  it  the  usual  glossy  appearauce ;  tl 
velvet  cushion,  anil  the  various  brushes  halters  use,  are  likewise  applied, 
may  be  required,  while  it  is  thus  revolving,  till  that  part  of  the  hat  ia  fiinishf 
when  it  is  removed  and  placed  upon  the  block  of  the  next  lathe.  Tliis  seem 
latlie  is  constructed  with  a  vertical  shaft,  so  as  to  produce  a  horizontd  rotai 
motion  to  the  hat,  which  is  better  suited  for  operating  upon  the  flat  part 
tiie  crown,  and  tlie  upper  side  of  the  brim,  than  a  vertical  motion.  The  h 
having  undergone  the  usual  manipulations  in  the  second  lathe,  is  removed 
the  third,  where  it  is  introduced,  in  an  inverted  position,  into  a  frame  made 
receive  it,  whicli  turns  round  very  slowly  in  a  horizontal  direction  (the  ax 
being  vertical)  ;  here  the  workmen  smooth  the  under  side  of  the  brim,  I 
drawing  the  iron  across  it  from  the  centre  outwards.  The  hat  next  iiudetgoi 
the  usual  examinations,  and  pickings-out  of  the  extraneous  and  coane  hoin 
after  this,  it  is  again  subjected  to  the  former  operations  of  ironing  and  bnuhinj 
which  finishes  it. 

HATCH,  and  HATCHWAY.  Hateliway  is  the  square  or  oblong  opeoin 
through  a  ship's  deck ;  and  the  caver  to  it  is  the  hatch,  which  is  aometimei  pn 
vided  with  a  grating,  to  admit  light  and  air  beneath. 

HATCHET.  A  small  axe  used  with  only  one  hand.  See  Axe. 
HATCHING.  The  production  of  chickens,  or  other  animals,  aUve,  fiw 
eg^s.  whether  by  incubation  of  the  parent,  or  by  artificial  heat.  Under  tb 
article  Eoos,  we  have  described  the  mode  of  hatching  chickens  by  the  heat  t 
ovens.  In  the  next  article  we  sbdl  notice  the  important  art  of  hatching  Gsli 
which  is  practised  with  much  success  in  China. 

HATCHING  OF  FISH.  The  Chinese  hatch  the  spawn  offish,  by  colled 
iug  it  on  the  margin  and  surface  of  the  water,  and  then  tilling  the  shell  of  < 
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newly  laid  egg  with  the  gelatinous  matter  that  contains  the  spawn.  The  hole 
in  the  egg  is  waxed  over,  and  it  is  put  under  a  sitting  hen.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  certain  number  of  days,  they  break  the  shell  in  water  warmed  by  the  sun. 
The  young  fry  arc  presently  hatched,  and  arc  kept  in  pure  fresh  water  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  thrown  into  the  pond  with  the  old  fish.  The  sale  of 
spawn  for  this  purpose  forms  an  important  article  of  trade  in  China. 

HATCHMEN'i .     The  coat  of  arms  of  a  dead  person,  usually  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  house. 

HAUTBOY.  A  musical  instrument  provided  with  keys  like  a  flute,  but 
blown  by  a  reed  at  one  end,  and  spreading  out  conically  towards  the  other  end 

HAY.  Grass  dried  in  the  sunshine.  The  risk  of  this  operation  being  s?  c- 
cessfiilly  completed,  owing  to  unfavourable  changes  in  the  weather,  is  well 
known ;  and  the  loss  to  the  farmer  in  consequence  of  long  continued  rains  and 
floods,  after  the  grass  is  cut,  is  sometimes  very  severe.  It  has  occurred  to  us 
that  a  remedy  for  so  serious  an  evil  might  be  found,  in  providing  some 
simple  temporary  erections  in  the  hay  field,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  far  less 
than  the  value  of  the  crop  saved.  Four  posts,  or  hop  poles,  might  be  fixed  in 
the  ground,  so  as  to  form^  a  quadrangle,  with  one  in  the  middle,  of  greater 
height,  as  a  central  support,  and  to  form  the  apex  of  a  conical  top  or  roof.  At 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  some  very  coarse  netting  might  be  stretched 
horizontally  from  pole  to  pole,  and  thereto  tied ;  a  quantity  of  the  green  hay 
might  be  thrown  lightly  upon  this.  Then,  above  this  layer,  a  second  floor  of 
net  work  might  be  laid,  with  a  sufficient  space  underneath  for  the  free  passage 
of  the  air,  and  upon  it  a  second  stratum  of  the  wet  hay  maybe  thrown ;  proceeding 
in  this  manner,  tier  above  tier,  as  high  as  may  be  convenient ;  which,  by  tlie 
assistance  of  a  waggon  as  a  stage,  might  easily  be  raised  to  twelve  feet,  and  be 
covered  either  by  a  tarpaulin,  or  a  conical  top  of  hay.  In  erections  of  this 
kind,  the  hay  would  thui'oughly  dry,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  formed 
would  last  many  years,  might  easily  be  stowed  away,  and  be  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  coarse  netting  in  which  woollen  rags  are  packed,  made  of  the  tarred 
strands  of  old  cables,  would  be  very  cheap,  strong,  and  durable.  The  Tyrolese 
have  a  method  of  preserving  their  hay  crops  which  seems  to  deserve  imitation 
in  this  country,  as  it  may  be  perhaps  more  generally  and  easily  practised.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Brockedon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 
**  I  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  my  journeys  in  the  Alpine  districts,  that 
the  hay  is  preserved  in  the  meadows  and  on  slopes,  in  situations  where  the 
cocks  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  torrents,  by  being  cocked  upon  stakes 
having  two  or  three  transverse  pieces  of  wood  fixed  in  them.  The  stake  is  light, 
about  five  or  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  long. 
These  are  kept  by  the  farmers  in  large  quantities,  and  stowed  away  compactly 
during  winter,  under  the  overhanging  roofs  of  their  dwellings.  When  used, 
they  are  driven  upright  uito  the  ground  at  convenient  distances,  and  the  grass 
when  cut  is  thrown  upon  them :  it  is  supported  upon  the  cross  pieces  or  arms 
of  the  hay-stake,  on  which  a  large  cock  may  be  formed ;  the  lower  part  is  free 
from  the  ground,  while  the  outside,  raked  smooth,  carries  ofi"  the  rain ;  in  this 
manner  it  is  often  left  for  weeks,  if  necessary ;  the  air  freely  entering  and 
circulating,  dries  the  hay,  and  frequently  it  is  never  spread,  except  during  part 
of  the  favourable  day  in  which  it  is  housed. 

HEARTH.  The  pavement  or  surface  on  or  over  which  fuel  is  burned  in 
apartments.  But  the  term  hearth,  in  naval  aflairs,  implies,  the  grate  and  appa- 
ratus employed  on  board  ship  for  preparing  the  food  or  messes  for  the  ship's 
company.  It  is  fixed  upon  deck,  in  a  small  covered  building,  fitted  up  with  a 
variety  of  conveniences  for  the  cook  and  his  operations.  The  modem  apparatus 
usually  comprises  a  steam  boiler,  coppers,  ovens,  hot  closets,  in  addition  to  a 
large  open  fire. 

HEAT.     See  Caloric,  also  Chemistry. 

HELIOMETER,  or  ASTROMETER,  is  an  instrument  invented  by  Bougeur, 
for  measuring  with  exactness  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
This  instrument  is  a  telescope,  having  two  object-glasses  of  equal  focal  distance, 
placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  same  glass  serves  for  both.    The  tube  of  this 
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instrument  is  of  a  conical  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end  (which  receiTes  tks 
two  object-glasses)  than  at  the  lower,  (wliich  is  furnished  with  an  ere-glas  and 
micrometer.)  Hence,  two  distinct  images  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glass, the  distance  of  which  depending  upon  that  of  the  two  object-glasses  hon 
one  another,  may  be  measured  with  we  greatest  accuracy. 

H£LIOSCOPE.  A  telescope  fitted  for  viewing  the  sun,  without  dazzling 
the  eyes,  by  being  provided  with  object  and  eve-glasses,  that  are  coloured  rtd 
or  green.  Huygens  used  only  a  plain  elass  blacked  over  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
which  he  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  eye-^lass. 

HELIOTROPE  is  a  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz.  It  is  regarded  as  • 
precious  stone ;  the  colour  green,  of  various  shades,  and  streak^  with  red 
veins.  The  blood  and  scarlet-red,  and  the  yellow  dots  and  spots  are  owing  to 
disseminated  jasper. 

HELM.  In  naval  architecture,  the  apparatus  for  steering  or  guiding  the 
motion  of  a  ship.  The  helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts — the  niakr, 
the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small  vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  unneces- 
sary. The  rudder  is  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  assemblage  of  timben, 
suspended  along  the  hind  part  of  a  shin's  stern-post,  and  tumiug  upon  hingei 
The  tiller  is  a  long  beam  or  lever  fittea  into  the  head  of  the  rudder  within  the 
vessel,  by  means  of  which  the  rudder  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  as  occasioa 
requires.  In  order  that  the  steersman  may  remain  stationary,  so  as  to  see  tbe 
compass  placed  in  the  binnacle,  ropes,  called  tiller  ropes,  are  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  tiller,  and,  passing  through  leading  blocks  in  the  vessel's  side,  sre 
pulled  by  the  steersman ;  where  an  increased  power  is  required,  small  tockk^ 
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are  employed :  but  in  large  vessels,  the  tiller  ropes  are  wound  upon  a  barrel  or 
cylinder,  which  is  turned  bjr  means  of  a  wheel  set  upon  the  same  axis,  and  for 
nished  with  six  or  eight  projecting  spokes.  The  effect  of  the  rudder  in  clumging 
the  direction  of  a  ship's  head,  according:  as  it  is  turned  to  either  side,  ari»< 
from  the  current  produced  by  the  vessel's  passage  through  the  water  striking 
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more  forcibly  upon  the  side  which  is  turned  against  the  current,  than  upon 
the  opposite  side  which  is  turned  from  it ;  and,  as  the  rudder  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  a  ship  may  be  considered  as  appended  to  a  lever,  the  fulcrum 
of  which  is  somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  the  pressure  thus 
exerted  against  it  naturally  Ciiuses  the  ship  to  turn  upon  the  centre  of  gjrra- 
tion,  the  effect  being  proportioned  to  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  to  the 
angle  at  which  the  rudder  stands  opposed  to  it  Ships  which  have  what  is 
called  a  full  buttock,  that  is,  carry  their  breadth  very  far  aft,  are  found  not  to 
answer  the  helm  readily,  owing  to  the  water  not  coming  easily  to  the  rudder. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  a  false  stem-post  is  sometimes  bolted  on,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  rudder  increased.  Mr.  E.  Carey,  surveyor  of  shipping  at  Bristol,  pro- 
poses, as  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  vessels  having  the  above  defect,  to  bolt  on 
to  the  keel  a  piece  one  foot  six  inches  abaft,  running  its  breadth  two-thirds  for- 
wards, then  tapered  off  to  nothing  as  far  as  the  gripe,  and  to  bolt  another  piece 
of  equal  breadth  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  rudder  (as  shown  in  the  drawmgs, 
Fig,  1  and  2,  on  the  preceding  page,)  which  will  make  the  ship  hold  a  better 
wind,  and  answer  her  helm  quickly,  and  steer  perfectly  easy.  By  reference  to 
Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  the  additional  piece  will 
be  fully  equal  to  that  upon  the  whole  of  the  rudder  before  it  was  put  on ;  for 
the  water  rushing  along  the  flat  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  along  the  side  of  the 
keel,  without  obstruction,  strikes  upon  the  new  piece  with  great  force,  and  at  on 
advantageous  ansle,  and  necessarily  makes  the  vessel  answer  her  helm  quickly. 
Ships  of  war,  and  other  large  vessels,  if  they  happen  to  strike  the  ground  when 
riding  heavily  at  anchor,  or  by  tailing  on  a  sand  Dank,  are  very  liable  to  injure 
the  rudder  by  tearing  it  aw^y  from  its  fas- 
tenings. To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Hillman, 
of  Deptford,  proposes  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  rudder  should  be  made  capable  of 
sliding  up  into  a  canty  prepared  to  receive 
it,  and  of  descending  by  its  gravity  into 
its  original  position,  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
gets  clear  again.  The  chances  in  the 
construction  of  the  rudder  which  Mr.  Hill- 
man's  plan  would  occasion,  are  represented 
in  the  subjoined  figure,  which  is  a  broad- 
side view  of  it.  a  the  stem  post ;  h  part 
of  the  keel;  c  the  rudder,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  cut  away  to  the  dotted  lines  d  d; 
ff  is  a  metal  segment,  turning  upon  the 
pm  gy  and  sliding  within  the  case  e  e ;  this 
segment  is  made  hollow  from  the  top  on 
two  compartments,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  hh;  it  falls  by  its  own  weight  into 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  and  is 
prevented  from  coming  further  by  a  projection  from  its  top,  lodging  on  a  step 
at  *,  within  the  case  e  e.  The  cavity  j^',  from  the  bottom  of  the  case  e  e  to  the 
dotted  lines  rfrf,  is  made  large  enough  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  segment// 
If,  therefore,  the  vessel  should  touch  the  ground,  so  as  to  endanger  the  mdder, 
this  segment  would  slide  into  the  recess,  and  thereby  avoid  the  blow,  and  would 
fall  out  again  to  restore  the  length  of  the  mdder  when  clear  of  the  ground. 
The  Society  of  Arts  presented  to  Mr.  Hillman  their  large  silver  medal  for  this 
invention. 

HELIX,  in  Geometry,  is  a  term  generally  used  synonymously  with  spiral; 
but  some  authors  make  a  distinction  between  the  helix  and  the  spu-al.  Daviler 
says,  that  a  staircase  is  a  helix  or  helical  when  the  steps  wind  round  a  cylin- 
drical newel ;  but  that  a  spiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  its  axis. 

HELLEBORE.  The  root  of  a  plant  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but 
now  nearly  discarded  from  practice,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  its 
operation. 
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HELMET.  A  defensive  armour  for  the  head,  composed  usually  of  the  skins 
of  animals  and  of  metals. 

HEMATIN.  The  colouring  principle  of  logw^ood,  which  is  obtained  bj 
digesting  alcohol  for  a  day  on  the  aqueous  extract  of  logwood ;  then  filtering 
the  solution,  evaporating  partially,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  rest,  hematin  will  be 
deposited  in  small  crystals,  which,  after  wasliing  with  alcohol,  are  brilliant,  ud 
of  a  whitish  red  colour,  having  a  bitter,  acrid  and  slightly  astringent  tasie. 
Hematin  forms  an  orange-red  solution  with  boiling  water,  becoming  yellov  &i 
it  cools,  but  recovering  with  increase  of  heat  its  former  hue.  Excess  of  alkali 
converts  it  first  to  a  purple,  then  to  violet,  and  lastly  to  brown.  Metallic  oxides 
combine  with  hematm,  forming  blue-coloured  compounds.  Gelatin  throws  down 
reddish  floculi ;  peroxide  of  tin  and  acid  redden  it. 

HEMISPHERE.  One-half  of  a  globe  or  sphere,  formed  by  a  plane  pa&^og 
through  its  cefitre. 

HENBANE.  A  poisonous  narcotic  plant,  common  in  our  ditches  and  road- 
side.    It  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine.     See  Hyosciama. 

HENNA.  A  plant  growing  in  Africa  and  many  parts  of  the  East;  the 
colouring  matter  being  much  in  request  for  dyein?  the  finger  nails  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  East,  and  the  mains,  tails,  and  lioofs  of  their  horses.  Tbe 
colouring  matter  of  the  plant  is  very  abundant,  and  might  be  advantageously 
used  for  dyeing  woollens  yellow  and  brown,  of  various  shades,  by  combining  it 
with  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron.  The  leaves  are  dried,  powdered,  and  made 
into  a  paste  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes.  Tlie  powdered  leaves  form  a 
large  article  of  export  to  Persia  and  the  Turkish  possessions. 

HEPATIC  AIR.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

HERMETICAL  SEALING,  is  used  to  denote  the  perfect  closing  of  vessds 
80  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  or  egress  of  the  most  subtle  fluids  or  bodies.  In 
stopping  glass  vessels,  tor  chemical  operations,  it  is  usual  to  heat  the  neck  until 
it  is  quite  soil,  and  then  twisting  it  by  a  pair  of  pincers ;  sometimes  a  plug 
well  luted  serves  the  purpose  effectually. 

HIDES.  The  skins  oi  beasts ;  the  word  being,  however,  distinctively  applied 
to  the  skins  of  oxen,  cows,  horses,  and  other  large  thick-skinned  animals.  Raw 
or  green  hides  are  those  which  have  not  undergone  any  preparation.  Seasoned 
hides  are  those  which  have  been  salted  with  alum  and  saltpetre,  to  preserve 
them  until  they  undergo  the  process  of  tanning  and  currying.    See  Leather. 

HIGH-WATER.  That  state  of  the  tides  when  they  have  flowed  to  the 
greatest  height,  in  which  state  they  remain  nearly  stationary  for  about 
fiAecn  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the  water  begins  to  ebb.  The  time  of 
high-water  is  always  nearly  the  same  in  the  same  place  at  the  full  of  the  moon ; 
and  at  all  other  times  the  time  of  high-water  depends  upon  the  age  of  the 
moon ;  the  rule  for  finding  which,  the  age  of  the  moon  being  given,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  viz.  Add  four-fifths  of  the  moon's  age,  as  so  many  hours,  to  the  time  of 
high- water  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  the  sum  is  the  time  of  high  water, 
answering  to  that  day,  nearly. 

HINGES.  The  joints  on  which  doors,  lids,  gates,  shutters,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  articles  are  made  to  swing,  fold,  open,  or  shut  up.  Independendy 
of  a  great  variety  of  kinds  and  sizes  kept  ready  made  by  ironmongers,  there  is 
a  constant  demand  for  others  of  novel  forms  or  properties  to  adapt  them  to 
particular  objects.  The  chief  varieties  are  the  following: — cros^-yarnets,  made 
in  the  fonn  of  the  letter  T,  for  gates  and  out-house  doors,  from  6  inches  to  36 
inches  long ;  and  a  nearly  similar  kind  made  with  long  straps  and  hooks  to  fix 
in  the  stiles,  to  enable  the  gates  or  doors  to  be  lifted  ofi"  their  hinges  at  plea- 
sure. Those  used  in  common  for  the  doors  of  apartments  are  termed  butts,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  Those  used  for  shutters  are  called  baek-ikuM  : 
similar  hinges  are  used  for  the  joints  of  bedsteads,  and  very  nearly  the  same 
kind  for  Pembroke  and  other  tables ;  another  sort,  called  H  and  FL  hinges,  finm 
their  resemblance  to  those  letters,  arc  extensively  employed  for  common  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  many  other  sorts,  distinguished  by  appellations  that 
designate  their  uses,  and  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  the  various  sorts 
are,  or  may  be  made  in  the  dificrent  metals,  and  most  of  them  ore  to  be  found 
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ready  manufactured  in  wroiight-iron,  cast-iron,  and  brass,  and  differently 
Bnished.  The  chief  manufactories  are  at  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Tipton,  and  several  parts  of  Staffordshire.  The  best  of  the  wrought-iron  kind 
are  made  in  Lancashire,  and  the  heavier  sort  af^ewcastle.  We  have  several 
excellent  hinge  manufacturers  in  London ;  amongst  whom  should  be  particu- 
larly noticed  Messrs.  Collinge  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Hedmund,  on  account  of  their 
admirable  improvements,  wliich  have  been  the  subject  of  patent  rights.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary  plan,  of  a  cylindrical  joint  working  round  a  fixed  centrd  pin, 
Messrs.  Collinge  form  the  end,  as  it  were,  of  the  pin,  into  a  sphere,  over  which 
a  hollow  spherical  cap  fixed  to  the  other  limb  of  the  hinge  is  made  to  fit  accu- 
rately ;  this  is  provided  with  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  oil,  having  a  small 
perforation  to  conduct  it  between  the  two  spherical  surfaces,  which  work  with 
great  truth  and  freedom.  The  principle  of  the  invention  is  unquestionably 
good,  and  by  paying  great  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  article,  the 
inventors  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  a  high  reputation ;  they  are,  in 
consequence,  extensively  adopted,  especially  in  tunipike-gates,  where  their 
neatness,  efficiency,  and  durability,  have  established  them  almost  as  an  indis- 
pensable appendage. 

Mr.  Rcdmund,  of  the  City  Road,  has  likewise,  with  great  skill  and  assiduity, 
bent  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  hinges,  in  giving  them  new  features 
and  properties,  and  in  finishing  them  in  a  style  of  unusual  excellence.  We 
have  been  informed  by  an  architect  of  great  eminence,  that  Mr.  Redmund  pos- 
sesses a  rare  degree  of  ingenuity  in  adapting  hinges  to  apparently  impracticable 
situations,  in  giving  them  an  ornamental  or  a  symmetrical  appearance  where  they 
would  in  general  be  deemed  a  disfigurement,  and  in  renaering  them  invisible 
when  the  style  of  architecture  does  not  admit  of  any  variations  or  additions ; 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  was  employed  in  rehanging  the  doors  in 
Windsor  Castle,  in  the  recent  splendid  improvements  made  in  that  palace  by 
the  late  king.  This  excellent  mechanic  was  educated  a  carpenter,  and  being 
now  an  engineer  and  iron  founder  of  some  repute,  he  unites,  as  it  were,  within 
himself,  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  Our  assigned  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  the  variously  formed  hinges  made  by  this  manu- 
&cturer,  but  we  will  just  notice  one  of  them,  which  is  upon  the  door  of  the  room 
where  we  are  writing.  Those  hinges  termed  rising-butts,  whose  rubbing  sur- 
faces move  in  a  spiral,  or  rather  a  helical  line  upwards  on  opening  the  door, 
causes  the  latter  to  descend  below  the  level  of  the  carpet,  are  probably  familiar  to 
enabling  it  to  pass  above  the  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  which,  on  shutting  the  door, 
most  persons ;  in  that  case  it  will  not  have  escaped  their  notice  that  doors  so 
hung  possess  this  inconvenience,  that  they  will  not  stand  open  of  themselves, 
but  are  disposed  to  shut-to,  nearly.  To  obviate  these  disadvantages,  Mr.  Redmund 
cuts  from  the  helical  curves  two  small  horizontal  planes,  so  that  they  come  opposite 
to  each  other  when  the  door  is  opened  so  far  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  stile, 
that  is,  having  made  a  quadrant  of  its  circle,  at  which  place  the  door  is  conse- 
quently at  rest,  and  to  shut  it  when  in  this  position  requires  a  slight  pull,  which 
causes  the  horizontal  plane  to  slide  off  its  support,  and  the  door  then  returns  by 
its  descent  on  the  helix.  Persons  seldom  open  a  door  more  than  50  or  60«  on 
entering  or  leaving  a  room  ;  consequently,  doors  hung  with  these  hinges,  always 
shut  when  left  to  their  own  action,  and  stand  open  only  when  they  are  turned 
to  the  full  q^iiadrant  In  some  cases  Mr.  Redmund  assists  the  door  to  shut-to 
closely  when  opened  only  a  very  little  way,  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  small 
spring.  A  variety  of  these  patent  hinges  may  be  seen  at  the  manufacturer's 
warehouse  in  Frith-street,  Solio,  London. 

Having  noticed,  a  few  years  ago,  the  inconvenience  (attended  with  per- 
sonal danger  in  some  situations)  of  outside  shutters  to  windows,  we  contrived 
a  simple  addition  to  the  common  outside  shutter  hinges,  which  completely 
obviated  it  Outside  shutters  when  open,  are  generally  fastened  back  to  the 
wall  by  means  of  those  common  appendages  driven  into  the  wall  called  tum- 
backlcs,  which  often  become  loose,  broken,  or  lost ;  the  consequences  of  which, 
in  windy  weather,  are,  not  unfirequently  broken  windows  and  broken  shutters, 
besides  other  inconveniences,  wliich  need  not  be  specified.    Fig,  1  represents 


St  A,  and  into  it  is  strongly  rivetted  a  si 

of  it  being  split  in  the  manner  shown,  to  form  it 


r  piece  of  iron  A  B,  a  poniti 
'  ■>  a  ^ring,  and  ttte  eilremlrF 


Iwing  lumed  upwardii  to  form  a  stop,  as  shown  at  C.  Upon  opening  the  h: 
the  flap  B  passes  over  the  arc,  pressing  on  the  spring,  and  when  arrived  at  tfe 
stop  C,  it  has  passed  the  spring,  and  is  completely  open  with  the  shutter /u- 
tened  flat  against  tlie  wall.  When  it  is  required  to  close  the  shutter,  the  spriDg 
(which  is  close  to  the  window)  is  to  be  pressed  down  to  allow  the  flap  B  to  ccok 
back  over  it ;  and  when  shut  it  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig,  I.  Thne 
hinges  are  manufactured  at  only  sixpence  per  pair  rr""  '•■ —   •*•  - 


(the  arc  being  fixed  to  only  the  In 
lumbuckle  is  thereby  superseded 
enhancing  the  expense. 

By  the  ordinary  method  of 
hanging  doors  to  libraries,  the 
banging-sliles  are  fixed  to  the  ver- 
ticalparlitions  of  the  shelves,  and 
being  necessarily  of  a  greater 
width  than  the  latter,  the  boots 
behind  them  cannot  be  got  out 
without  displacing  those  adjoin- 
ing. To  remudy  this  inconve- 
nience, the  following  exceedingly 
Btniple  and  efTectuu  contrivance 
has  been  lately  adopted  by  Mr. 
Nettlefold,  of  Holbom.  o  is  a 
brass  plate,  which  is  screwed  to 
an  upright  partition ;  bb  ate  two 
projecting  ports  (cast  in  one  piece 
with  a)  with  the  extremities 
rounded  olT,  and  perforated  to 
receive  the  centre  pin,  which 
passes  alike  through  them  and 
the  joint  of  the  common  bult- 
hinge  c.  To  the  flaps  of  the  latter 
are  screwed  the  doors  d  and  e, 
portions  of  which  are  only  brought 
into  view  to  save  room.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  door  e  lays 
back  quite  level  with  the  (sup- 
posed) shelves,  and  that  the  door 


e  than   the  common  ran 


the 


1  pair),  and  at  the  tronbletama 
mprovement  canoot  be  conndered  is 
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d  folds  dose  ngainst  ^,  so  as  lo  lie  parallel  with  it,  and  quite  out  of  the 
way.  This  being  the  case,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  when  the  door  d  is  turned  back  the  contrary  way,  both  doors  are  thereby 
shut,  and  He  quite  flush  and  close  ;  and  that  the  door  e  may  tlien  in  like  manner 
be  folded  over  d.  The  greatest  facilities  are  thus  afforded  by  a  single  hinge 
instead  of  two  hinges,  and  without  the  necessity  of  any  additional  hanging 
stile. 

Wliitechurch's  patent  hinge,  for  enabling  doors  and  windows  to  be  opened 
either  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  from  its  utility  and  convenience,  besides  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  equally  applicable 
to  window- sashes,  book-cases,  and  the  show-cases  of  shops  ;  but  its  advantages 
will  be  most  conspicuous  in  packets,  steam-boats,  and  those  situations  in  par- 
ticular where  the  utmost  convenience  in  a  small  compass  is  the  object  of  study. 
The  engraving  on  the  following  page  represents  the  application  of  the  invention 
to  the  sash  windows  of  houses ;  and  its  chief  utility  m  these  consists  in  the 
facility  afforded  in  cleaning  that  part  of  the  window  in  perfect  safety  which  has 
heretofore  been  done  at  considerable  personal  peril,  and  in  very  many  instances 
has  caused  fatal  accidents.  Its  application  to  a  door  is,  in  principle,  the  same 
as  to  a  sash  thus  made  (which  opens  on  cither  side  like  a  door) ;  and  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  hinges  and  fastenings  therefore  will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to 
both,  a  represents  the  lower  sash,  suspended  over  pulleys  by  lines  and  weights 
in  the  usual  manner.  To  open  the  upper  sash  (,  a  raise  or  movable  sill  is  taken 
out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sash-frame,  which  enables  the  sash  a  to  descend 
lower  in  the  frame,  and  the  upper  sash,  which  was  previously  behind  it  (or 
deeper  in  the  frame)  to  pass  over  it,  and  to  swing  on  its  hinges  on  either  side. 
At  c  c  c  is  a  pair  of  long  double  acting  hinges,  shown  connected  on  one  side  of 
the  window,  and  separated  on  the  side  where  the  window  is  open.  A  pair  of 
these  hinges  is  shown  shut  up  and  complete  by  the  distinct  figure  d.  At  e  f  « 
is  shown  a  pair  of  small  auxiliary  hinges ;  and  a  single  hine^e  of  the  kind  at  the 
separate  figure /shows  their  precise  constmction.  A  brass  bolt  ff  is  fixed  on  the 
lower  Ktile  of  the  sash,  and  extending  its  whole  length ;  about  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  bolt  it  is  jointed,  so  that  when  either  end  is  shot  into  its  mortice, 
it  acts  as  a  kind  of  support,  and  as  a  centre  for  the  lower  part  of  the  sash  to  turn 
upon,  h  h  exhibit  two  small  latches  for  securing  or  openinc;  the  sash  on  either 
side.  Now  when  the  window  is  opened  on  that  side  which  is  at  present  closed, 
exactly  the  same  appearances  will  be  presented,  only  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  hinges  must  alternately  separate  ana  connect  them* 
selves  at  the  joints.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  will  be  partly  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  separate  figure  /,  where  each  flap  of  the  small 
secondary  hinges  is  shown  apart,  as  dso  their  connecting  themselves  by  the 
jointed  parts  of  one  flap  hookmg  into  another.  The  long  hinges  used  in  the 
upper  part  are,  however,  of  a  more  complex  nature,  and  it  is  very  difiicult 
to  give  an  intelligible  description  of  them  without  the  aid  of  several  more 
figures,  giving  different  views  of  their  parts,  which  would  occupy  too  much 
of  our  space.  Any  person,  however,  who  may  be  desirous  of  investigating 
their  principles  and  mode  of  action,  will,  we  aoubt  not,  have  every  facility 
afforded  them  at  the  office  of  the  patentees.  In  applying  the  invention 
to  a  room-door,  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different ;  the  long  hinges  are 
placed  at  top  as  in  the  case  of  the  window-sash,  and  the  small  auxiliary  ninges 
are  fixed  near  to  the  bottom.  On  the  middle  stile  of  the  door,  the  bolt,  or 
locking  bar,  is  situated,  which  is  either  let  in  flush  with  the  door,  or  lies  in  a 
mortice  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  is  consequently  entirely  out  of 
sight  A  mortice  lock  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  door,  for  opening  and  shut- 
tine  it  by  means  of  the  knobs,  and  the  bolt  springs  to  and  fastens  the  door 
itself,  when  shut  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  when  it  is  required  to  open  the  door 
the  contrary  way  to  that  which  it  was  the  last  time,  an  extra  half-turn  of  the 
knob  throws  back  the  bolt,  and  locks  the  opposite  side ;  it  is  thus  opened  on 
either  side  instantaneously,  and  is  hung  on  the  opposite  side  at  tlie  same 
moment  with  never-failing  security.  The  door  is,  in  fact,  more  securely  hung, 
is  better  supported,  and,  consequently,  turns  on  its  hinges  with  greater  ease  and 
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HIP  ROOF.  A  roof,  ibe  ends  of  which  rise  immediately  from  the  iraS- 
plate,  with  the  tame  inclination  to  tlie  liorizon  aa  its  other  two  sides.  The 
hujtalg  of  a  Aip  it  the  angle  made  on  its  upper  edge  Co  nuigc  with  the  hro 
•idei  or  planes  of  the  roofi  between  which  it  is  placed. 

HIVE.     A  receptacle  Tot  beea.     See  Bee-hivb  and  Honet. 

HOD.  A  portable  receptacle  in  which  bricks,  mortar.  Sic  are  curied  hf 
labourers  in  house-building. 

HOE.  An  instrument  employed  in  ogriculture  in  breaking-up  earth,  and 
drawing  it  around  plants.  It  consists  of  a  broad  blade  of  iron  or  steel,  with  ■■ 
n-e  or  tocket  in  the  middle  of  its  upper  sidr,  ibrough  which  a  handle  is  put 
Garden  and  field-hoes  are  ^cneralK'  about  tliree  inches  deep  in  the  blade,  and 
'  a  in  lengtn;  1    ■-'--' -■-  '---     '  ■    ■         -     - 


fiwm  OlM  inch  to  ten  inches  i(] 


;  but  (here  is  a  much  larger  kind,  made  tt 
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various  forms,  equal  in  dimensions  to  ordinary  spades  and  sbovels,  which  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  for  colonial  use,  chiefly  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane.  The  demand  for  these  articles,  not  only  for  the  British  settlements 
but  for  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  at  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  and  other 
places. 

HOGSH£AD.  A  measiure  of  capacity,  or  a  cask  of  a  certain  determinate 
size,  for  holding  liquids.  The  wine  hogshead  is  three-fourths  of  a  puncheon, 
one-half  of  a  pipe,  and  one-fourth  of  a  tun ;  it  contains  a  tierce  and  a  half,  or 
63  gallons,  or  252  quarts,  or  504  pints,  or  14,553  cubic  inches.  The  beer  and 
ale  hogshead  is  half  a  butt,  and  contains  a  barrel  and  a  half,  or  3  kilderkins,  or 
6  firkins,  or  54  gallons,  or  216  quarts,  or  432  pints,  or  15,288  cubic  inches; 
consequently,  the  wine  hogshead  is  to  the  beer  or  ale  hogshead  as  539  to  564. 
There  are  also  hogsheads  for  sugar,  flour,  peas,  and  other  dry  goods ;  but  of 
these  the  capacities  are  not  fixed. 

HOLD.  The  whole  interior  cavity  of  a  ship  comprehended  between  the 
floor  and  the  lower  deck  throughout  her  entire  length. 

HOLDFAST,  Carpenters',  is  the  name  of  a  very  useful  tool,  employed  not 
only  by  carpenters,  but  by  other  mechanics,  for  holding  faai  their  work  upon 
the  bench  whilst  being  operated  upon.  It  usually  consists  of  a  round  bar  of 
iron,  thickening  a  little  upwards,  and  bent  at  the  upper  end,  almost  into  a  right 
angle,  and  flattened.  An  oblique  hole  is  bored  in  the  bench ;  and  if  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  any  other  article,  is  wanted  to  be  secured,  it  is  placed  under  the  hold- 
fast, and  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer  are  sufficient  to  make  it  bite  firmly.  In 
order  to  loosen  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  blow  of  the  hammer 
applied  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  W.  Dungey,  of  Compton- 
street,  Soho,  has  succeeded  in 
improving  this  instrument,  for 
which  he  received  a  reward 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  the  Arts,  &c.  It 
is  represented  in  the  subjoined 
cut  The  jaw  a,  instead  of  being 
one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
bar,  IS  movable  on  the  screwed 
axis  hy  and  is  prolonged  back- 
wards. In  this  latter  part  is  a 
hole  for  the  reception  of  a 
cranked  screw,  which  bears 
on  a  projection  d  of  the  main 
bar ;  e  is  the  hole  in  the  bench, 
and /is  a  flat  square  piece  fixed 

by  a  lo<^e  joint  to  the  jaw  a,  and  therefore  capable  of  bearing  by  its  whole 
surface  on  any  piece  of  work  placed  under  it.  By  turning  the  screw  c  in  one 
direction  the  work  is  held  fast ;  and  by  turning  in  the  other  direction  it  is 
released.  It  is  considered  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  coachmakers,  carvers, 
and  chair  and  cabinet  manufacturers,  as  the  pressure  of  it  is  under  perfect 
regulation,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  bruise  the  work  which  it  is  employed  to 
hold. 

HOLDFASTS.  A  general  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  flat-sided  iron  spikes, 
that  are  driven  into  the  joints  of  brick-work,  against  which  it  is  desired  to 
fasten  any  kind  of  wood-work  ;  for  this  purpose,  the  other  ends  of  the  holdfasts 
are  spread  out  so  as  to  lie  flat  against  the  wood,  whereto  these  are  nailed  or 
screwed  through  holes  made  in  the  iron.  The  term  holdfast  is  likewise  applied 
to  those  iron  ties  in  the  form  of  the  letter  <S,  which  are  commonly  fixed  to  waUs 
to  keep  the  mass  from  separating. 

HOLLAND.  A  closely  woven  kind  of  linen  cloth,  of  a  peculiar  fabric,  so 
celled  from  its  having  been  originally  imported  from  Holland. 

HOLLOW  WALL.     A   wall  built  in  two  thicknesses,   leaving  a  cavity 
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between,  which  may  be  either  for  saving  materials,  or  for  presenring  an  onifona 
temperature  in  apartments. 

HOLOMETER.  A  mathematical  instrument  that  serves  universally  for  taking 
all  measures,  both  on  tlie  earth  and  in  the  heavens. 

ROMBERG'S  PHOSPHORUS.     Ignited  muriate  of  lime. 

HONE.  A  fine  grained  kind  of  stone,  used  for  sharpening  razors,  pen- 
knives, and  other  cutting  instruments.  The  exquisite  edge  given  by  cutlers  to 
razors,  lancets,  &c.  can  rarely  be  produced  by  those  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  them.  This  arises  partly  Kom  ignorance  of  the  properties  in 
which  consists  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  hone,  and  partly  from 
a  want  of  that  skill  and  slight  of  hand  in  the  use  of  a  hone,  which  long  and 
constant  practice  only  can  give  in  perfection.  Mr.  Fayrer,  of  PentonviUe,  his, 
however,  constructed  a  novel  kind  of  hone,  by  the  use  of  which  the  unskilled 
and  inexperienced  operator  may,  without  difficulty,  produce  a  good  edge.   This 


hone  consists  of  a  plate  of  brass  a  about  an  inch  wide,  and  of  any  convenient 
length,  ground  to  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  on  both  sides,  one  of  which  is 
marked  R  and  the  other  S ;  part  of  each  end  is  cut  or  filed  away,  leaving  only 
two  pins  or  pivots,  on  which  the  hone  turns  or  swings.  In  the  frame  e  c  are 
two  uprights  d  d,  with  notches  to  receive  the  pivots ;  e  e  are  two  boxes,  one  to 
hold  a  coarser  and  the  other  a  finer  powder,  made  of  oil-stone  ground  down  and 
washed  over :  for  the  latter,  finely  pulverized  water-of-Ayr  stone  may  be  sub> 
stituted.  To  use  this  hone,  first  piace  the  side  marked  R  uppermost,  and  pot 
on  it  a  few  drops  of  oil  and  a  little  of  the  coarser  powder,  then  draw  along  it 
in  the  usual  manner  the  edge  of  the  instrument  to  be  sharpened.  As  the  hone 
swings  on  two  pivots,  the  surface  necessarily  applies  itself  quite  evenly  along 
tlie  edge  of  the  blade,  in  whatever  direction  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  made 
that  holds  the  tool ;  and  the  particles  of  the  powder,  as  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds, are  continually  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  and  therefore  giving 
a  finer  and  finer  edge.  To  finish  the  setting,  turn  uppermost  the  sux&ce 
of  the  hone  marked  S,  apply  to  it  oil  and  the  finer  powder,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

HONEY.  A  sweet  and  scarcely  fluid  substance,  which  is  collected  by 
bees  from  the  nectaria  of  flowers,  and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  combs  for 
the  support  of  the  bees  and  their  offspring.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  whether 
honey  undergoes  a  particular  elaboration  in  the  bodies  of  bees,  thence  deriving 
its  flavour  and  consistence,  or  whether  it  is  merely  collected  and  deposited  by 
them  in  its  pnstine  state.  M.  Cavezzali  has  proved  that  honey  is  composed 
of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid.  The  sugar  may  be  separated  by  melting 
the  honey,  adding  carbonate  of  lime,  in  powder,  as  long  as  any  efferTescence 
appears,  and  scumming  the  solution  wuile  hot.  The  liquid,  thus  treated, 
gradually  deposits  crystals  of  sugar.  There  are  three  distmctions  of  honey, 
according  to  its  purity  and  the  manner  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  honey- 
combs. The  first  and  finest  kind  is  virgin  honey,  or  the  first  produce  of  a 
swarm,  obtained  from  the  combs  without  pressing,  these  being  only  set  to  drain, 
in  order  to  its  nmning  out.  The  second  kind  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
white  honey,  being  thicker  than  the  former,  and  often,  indeed,  almost  solid ;  it 
is  procured  by  pressing  the  combs,  but  without  the  assistance  of  heat.  The 
third  and  worst  kind  is  the  common  yellow  honey,  obtained  firom  the  combs 
first  heated  over  the  fire,  and  then  pressed.  Honey  was  a  domestic  manu&c- 
turc  of  great  importance  before  the  introduction  of  cane  sugar;  and  in  those 
countries  where  cane  sugar  is  still  scarce,  the  preparation  of  honey  is  very 
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extensively  conducted.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  peasant  of  the  Ukraine  to 
have  4  or  500  hives;  and  for  a  pariah  priest  in  Spain  to  have  as  many  as  5000 
hives.  In  the  Hanoverisches  Magazin^  it  is  stated  that  the  Jews  in  Moldavia 
have  a  method  of  making  honey  into  a  hard  and  white  sugar,  which  is 
employed  by  the  distillers  of  Dantzic,  to  make  their  liqueurs.  Tlie  process 
consists  in  exposing  the  honey  to  the  frost  during  three  weeks,  sheltered 
from  the  sun  and  snow  in  a  vase  of  some  material  which  is  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat.  The  honey  does  not  freeze,  but  becomes  transparent,  and  hard  as 
sugar. 

HONEY-COMB.  The  cellular  fabric  made  by  bees  in  wax,  in  which  they 
deposit  their  honey.  Hence,  in  the  casting  of  iron  or  other  metals,  when  the 
work  is  not  solid,  but  cellular  or  spongy,  it  is  denominated  honey-ccmb, 

HOOD.     A  cowl  or  covering,  placed  on  the  top  of  any  thing. 

HOOD  and  MOUTH  PIECE,  invented  by  Roberts,  the  miner,  for  descend- 
ing mines,  or  going  into  houses  on  fire,  is  described  under  Fire  Escapes. 

HOOFS.  The  homy  substance  that  covers  the  feet  of  various  animals;  it 
chiefly  consists  of  coagulated  albumen.     See  Horn. 

HOOP.  A  pliant  piece  of  wood  or  metal  made  into  rings,  or  circular  ban- 
dages for  casks,  &c. 

rlOPPER.  A  trough  or  funnel  employed  to  supply  com  to  a  mill,  fuel  to 
close  furnaces,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes. 

HOPS.  The  dried  flower  buds  of  a  British  climbing  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  England ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  brewing, 
they  are  usually  cultivated  in  extensive  plantations,  where  they  require  the 
growth  of  some  years  before  they  attain  perfection.  To  cultivate  it  with  suc- 
cess requires  extreme  care,  considerable  experience,  and  a  large  capital ;  yet 
perhaps  of  no  plant  is  the  harvest  so  precarious,  from  an  unfavourable  season, 
and  the  depredations  of  insects.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  as  the  red 
bindj  the  green  hindy  and  the  white  hind.  It  is  propagated  by  nursery  plants, 
or  by  cuttings.  These  are  planted  in  little  hillocks,  formed  by  digging  a  hole 
12  inches  deep  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  filling  it  up  with  nne  mould,  mixed 
with  manure,  and  the  original  soil.  In  the  centre  of  the  hill  is  set  a  single 
plant,  and  round  it  half  a  dozen  others.  The  hills  are  about  9  feet  asunder. 
Cuttings  are  set  in  February  and  March,  but  sets,  or  nursery  plants,  in  autumn. 
In  April,  if  the  season  be  favourable,  the  binds  require  tying  to  poles,  which 
are  stuck  in  the  earth.  About  Midsummer  they  are  pruned,  and  the  produce 
given  to  cattle.  In  September  they  are  usually  ready  for  pulling.  Chestnut 
is  reckoned  to  make  the  best  poles,  and  ash  the  next — the  poles  are  from  18  to 
24  feet  in  length ;  three  poles  are  sufficient  for  a  single  hiU,  or  two  poles  where 
the  plants  are  vigorous.  The  large  poles  are  not  required  till  the  first  winter 
af^r  the  plantation  has  been  formed,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  take  any  produce 
the  first  year.  The  picking  is  performed  by  men,  women,  and  children. 
Proper  baskets  and  bins  or  cribs  bemg  in  readiness,  the  plants  are  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground,  and  the  poles  drawn  up ;  these  are  placed  upon  the  bins,  with 
the  plants  upon  them,  and  three  or  four  persons  on  each  side  pick  off  the  hops. 
After  this,  tney  are  dried  in  a  kiln ;  and  when  dry  they  are  carried  into,  and 
kept  for  five  or  six  days  in  a  room  called  the  stowage  room,  until  they  are  in 
a  state  to  be  put  into  bags.  This  is  done  through  a  round  hole  or  trap,  cut  in 
the  floor  of  the  stowage  room,  exactly  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  and  immediately  under  which,  to  a  fran^  of  wood,  this  mouth  is  fastened. 
In  each  of  the  lower  comers  of  the  bag  a  small  handful  of  hops  is  tied  ;  and  a 
person  called  the  packer  places  himself  in  it,  and  by  a  heavy  leaden  weight, 
which  he  constantly  moves  round  in  the  places  where  he  is  not  treading,  presses 
and  forces  the  hops  down  in  a  very  close  manner  into  the  bag,  so  fast  as  they 
are  thrown  to  him  by  another  labourer.  The  work  thus  proceeds  until  the  bag 
is  quite  full,  when  each  of  the  upper  comers  has  a  few  hops  tied  in  it  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  usual  way  of  extracting  hop  poles,  by  pushing  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards till  they  are  sufficiently  loosened  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the  ground  by 
hand,  subjects  the  hops  to  injury,  by  shaking  and  bruismg  them,  while  the  poles 
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themtelve*  are  IVequenlly  broken.  Theie  inconTenienceB  are  Bvoided,  md  i 
considerable  time  ii  uved,  by  the  epDlicBtiou  of  an  apparatua  inrcDted  by  Mi. 
John  Knowlei,  of  Famham,  who  took  out  a  pateot  for  it  in  1830.  The  nature 
of  the  coiitriTance,  and  the  intention  of  the  inventor,  are  well  exprened  on  tbe 
title  of  the  patent,  nhich  is  for  "  a  certain  initniment  or  machine  for  drawing 
up  hop  poles  out  of  the  ground  previous  to  picking  the  hops,  and  which,  (y 
drawing  the  poles  perpendicularly,  will  greatly  «ave  them,  ai  well  aa  prerent 
the  hops  from  being  bruised,  culled  a  hop-pole-drawer,  by  lerer  and  fulcniai." 
In  tlie  annexed  engraving,  Kig.  1,  is  shown  a  porlioD  of  a  hop  pole,  and  tbe  wpt 
^.Hnn  nf  ii..  u„„ A  E.I ;„  faiaiog  it  out  of  the  giound ;  a  a  ia  the  pit. 


cation  of  the  lever  and  Men 


(  the  lever,  and  e  ii  ita  fLilcnim,  which  has  a  broad  baae,  with  a  ihort  ipikf 
to  prevent  its  slipping  when  the  pressure  is  appUed  to  iL  -f^.  2  sfaowa  ■  piaa 
of  the  lever  with  its  iron  javs,  vrhich  are  made  to  approach  each  other,  that 
some  part  of  the  opening  may  Rl  all  sizes  of  poles;  and  they  are  aerTUed  to 
prevent  their  slipping  upon  the  poles. 

HORN.  An  animal  substance,  composed  of  coagulated  albumen,  with  a 
little  gelatine,  and  about  a  two-hundredth  part  of  the  phosphate  oF  lime.  Bat 
the  horns  of  the  buck  and  hart  are  of  a  different  nature,  being  intcimediate 
betneen  bone  and  horn.  The  horns  of  oxen  are  prepared  for  lanthom  leavea 
in  the  following  manner.  They  are  first  softened  by  roasting  over  a  fire  made 
of  the  stalks  of  fiirze,  and  then  sUt  lengthwise,  on  one  side,  and  kept  expanded 
flat  between  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  afUrwards  plscod  in  a  press  b«tween  irso 
plates  that  are  greased.  Here  the  boms  remain  till  they  are  cooled  ;  they  on 
next  soaked  in  water  till  soft  enough  to  be  pared  down  to  the  required  thiiuMM, 
with  a  large  knife  worked  horizontally  on  a  block.  Their  tranaparency  a 
thus  acquired  ;  and  after  being  immersed  in  ley,  they  are  polished  with 
whitening,  and  the  cool  of  burnt  willow.  Horn  fur  making  into  snuff  boiea, 
combs,  and  other  ornamental  articles,  are  stained  to  imitate  ToaToiss  Srku, 

HORN.  A  muucal  instrument  of  the  wind  kind  ;  the  eailieat,  from  whi^ 
the  instrument  derived  its  name,  were  the  boms  of  animals,  and  these  are  still 
used  extensively  in  remote  or  uncivilized  districts.  Considered  as  a  modoa 
musical  instrument,  they  are  chiefly  made  of  metals,  and  of  various  kinds  or  (bnna. 
The  French  horn  is  a  long  tube,  narrow  at  the  top,  and  increasing  in  diameter 
to  the  end,  where  its  mouth  is  very  wide.  It  is  cm-led  up  in  several  rings,  fcr 
the  convenience  of  carriage  and  performance.  The  trumpet  and  (be  bad* 
horn  arc  noticed  uudi'r  their  respective  heads. 
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HORN,  ARTIFICIAL,  or  Tanned  Gelatine.  Considerable  manufactories 
have,  it  is  said,  been  established  in  France,  for  the  construction  of  a  variety  of 
articles  with  this  substance.  The  gelatine  is  usually  obtained  from  bones,  by 
treating  them  with  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid ;  and  it  is  afterwards  tannea 
by  the  common  process,  as  in  making  leather.  Upon  becoming  hard  and 
dry,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  horn  or  tortoise  shell,  and  is  employed 
for  thie  same  piurposes  as  those  substances.  It  is  softened  by  being  boded 
in  water  with  potash,  when  it  may  be  formed  into  any  shape,  and  the  figure 
preserved  by  drying  the  articles  between  moulds.  In  the  soft  state,  it  may 
also  be  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  and  is  streaked  with  various 
coloured  materials,  so  as  to  resemble  the  finest  woods  and  other  natural  pro- 
ductions. 

HORNBLENDE.  A  species  of  the  clay  genus,  of  which  there  are  three 
varieties ;  viz.  the  common,  hornblende  slate,  and  basaltic  hornblende. 

HORN-ORE.     One  of  the  species  of  silver  ore. 

HORNSTONE.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz,  according  to 
Jameson,  who  divides  it  into  splintery  horastone,  conchoidal  homstone,  and 
woodstone 

HOROGRAPHY.     The  art  of  Dialling,  which  see. 

HOROLOGY.  Hie  art  of  constructing  machines  for  measuring  time;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  clocks  and  watches  having  very  generally  superseded 
all  other  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  the  term  is  now  usually  understood  as 
referring  to  these  latter  instruments  solely.  In  these  machines  a  pendulum,  or 
a  spiral  spring,  connected  to  a  flat  wheel  turning  freely  on  its  axis,  (called  a 
balance  wheel,)  is  made  to  vibrate ;  and  it  being  a  property  of  these  bodies, 
that  all  the  vibrations,  whether  through  large  or  small  arcs,  (within  certain 
limits,)  are  made  in  equal  times,  all  that  is  necessary  to  measure  time  by  this 
means,  is  to  register  the  vibrations,  and  to  prevent  the  vibrating  body  from 
being  brought  to  rest  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  friction  of  its 
parts,  about  the  centre  of  oscillation ;  and  these  objects  are  effected  by  means  of 
a  train  of  wheels  put  in  motion  by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  or  by  the  action  of 
a  coiled  spring,  the  velocity  of  the  wheels  being  regulated  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  vibrating  body.  The  essential  difference  between  clocks  and  watches  con- 
sists  in  the  nature  of  the  regulator  employed ;  which  in  clocks  is  the  pendulum, 
and  in  watches  the  balance  wheel.  The  pendulum  requnres  to  be  suspended  from 
steady  points  of  support,  that  its  vibrations  may  be  constantly  performed  in  a 
vertical  plane,  hence  clocks  cannot  be  made  portable ;  but  from  the  pendulum 
being  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  a  constant  force,  its  motion  is 
more  equal  than  that  of  the  balance  spring,  the  force  of  which  varies  greatly, 
from  cnanges  of  temperature,  and  other  causes ;  clocks .  are  therefore  always 
preferred  in  observatories ;  but  as  the  balance  will  perform  lying  in  any  position, 
watches  have  the  advantage  of  being  portable. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  construction  of  an  ordinary  eight-day 
clock,  which  we  hope  will  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear  with  the  help  of  the 
accompanying  engraving,  which  exhibits  a  fhint  view  of  the  works,  the  dial 
plate  being  removed  to  snow  the  manner  in  which  the  hour  and  minute  hand 
are  made  to  revolve  with  different  velocities  upon  the  same  centre.  A  portion 
of  the  front  frame  plate  is  likewise  represented  as  broken  away  to  exhibit  more 
clearly  the  escapement ;  the  strikin?  parts,  and  the  wheels  and  pinions  com- 
posing the  train,  being  hidden  by  the  frame  plate,  are  represented  simply  by 
dotted  circles,  and  instead  of  letters  of  reference,  they  are  mdicated  by  figures, 
which  express  the  number  of  teeth  contained  in  them.  The  striking  parts,  as 
usually  constructed,  are  so  very  complex  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  their  operation  without  a  very  lengthened  description,  and 
sever^  diagrams ;  we  have  therefore  preferred  introducing  in  their  steaid  an 
extremely  simple  and  ingenious  arrangement  for  the  purpose,  invented  by  Mr. 
Prior,  of  Nessfield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  which  he  received  a  reward  from  the 
Society  of  Arts.  A  clock  of  this  kind  contains  two  independent  trains  of 
wheelwork,  each  with  its  separate  first  mover ;  one  is  constantly  going  to  indi- 
cate the  time  by  the  bands  on  the  dial  plate ;  the  other  is  put  in  motion  ev/ery 


n  diitance ;  the  dotted  rircle  a  ii  ibr 
„      ^  ,  cRlj^it  b  wound  round  it,  mspcndiiig  iIm 

eight  e  which  keeps  the  clock  going  ;  96  ii  a  wheel  (called  (he  firit  or  gml 
nlieel,)  of  that  number  of  teeth,  upon  Ihe  end  of  the  barrel,  turning  >  pinini 


□r  eight  leaves,  on  ui  arbor  which  carries  the  minnta  hand.     64  is  a  wheel  <f 

64  teeth,  on  the  same  arbor,  (called  the  centre  wheel,)  turning  the  wheel  60,  bj 
a  pinion  of  eight  leaves  on  ita  arbor :  this  Uit  wheel  give*  motion  to  the  piniiiD 
of  eight,  on  the  arbor  of  the  swing  wlieeJ  30,  of  30  teeth  ;  d  h  aru  the  palleti  of 
the  escapement,  iined  on  an  arbor  #,  going  through  the  Iwck  plate  of  the  docl'i 
frame,  a&d  carrying  a  long  lever,  which  ha*  a  mnall  pin  pr<gec(inff  &om  its 
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lower  end,  going  into  an  oblong  hole,  made  in  the  rod /of  the  pendulum.  Tlie 
pendulum  consists  of  an  inflexible  metallic  rod,  suspended  by  a  Yer\  slender 
piece  of  steel  spring,  from  a  brass  bar,  screwed  to  the  frame  of  the  clock,  having 
a  weight  or  bob  at  its  lower  end,  in  the  present  case  39.125  inches  from  the 
point  of  vertical  suspension ;  when  this  pendulum  is  moved  from  the  line  in 
either  direction,  and  suffered  to  fall  back  again,  it  swings  nearly  as  muth  beyond 
the  vertical  on  the  contrary  side,  and  then  returns ;  this  it  will  continue  to  do 
for  some  time,  and  each  of  these  vibrations  will  be  performed  in  one  second  of 
time,  when  the  pendulum  is  of  the  above  length.  This  is  the  measurer  of  the 
time ;  and  the  office  of  the  clock  is  only  to  indicate  the  number  of  vibrations  it  has 
made,  and  give  it  a  small  impulse  each  time  to  keep  it  going,  as  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  and  elasticity  of  the  spring,  would  otherwise  m  a  few  hours  cause  it  to 
stop.  By  the  action  of  the  weight  applied  to  the  cord  b,  (which  is  called  the 
maintaining  power,)  the  wheels  are  all  turned  round;  and  if  the  pallets  dh  were 
removed,  the  swing  wheel  30  would  revolve  with  fi;reat  velocity  m  the  direction 
from  30  to  cJ^  until  the  weight  reached  the  ground ;  the  teeth  of  these  pallets 
are  so  made  that  one  of  them  always  engages  the  wheel,  and  prevents  its  turn- 
ing more  than  half  a  tooth  at  a  time.  In  the  drawing,  the  pallet  d  has  the 
nearest  tooth  of  the  wheel  resting  on  it,  and  the  pendulum  is  on  the  side  h  of 
the  perpendicular ;  when  it  returns  it  moves  the  pallet  (/  so  as  to  allow  the 
tooth  of  the  wheel  to  slip  off;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  pallet  h  has  interposed 
its  point  in  the  way  of  the  tooth  next  it,  and  stops  the  wheel  till  the  next  vibra- 
tion or  second;  the  distance  between  the  two  pallets  dh  is  so  adjusted  that  only 
half  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  escapes  at  each  vibration ;  and  as  the  wheel  has  30 
teeth,  it  will  revolve  once  in  60  vibrations  of  one  second  each,  or  one  minute; 
consequently  a  hand  on  the  arbor  of  this  wheel  will  indicate  seconds  on  a  circle 
on  the  dial  plate  divided  into  60 ;  the  pinion  of  eight  on  its  arbor  is  turned  by  a 
wheel  of  60,  which  consequently  will  turn  once  in  seven  turns  and  a  half  of  tlie 
other,  or  in  seven  minutes,  30  second^  or  one-eighth  of  an  hour ;  its  pinion  of 
eight  is  moved  by  a  wheel  of  64,  or  eight  times  itself,  which  will  turn  in  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  time,  this  will  be  an  hour;  the. arbor  of  this  wheel,  therefore, 
carries  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock.  The  great  wheel  of  96  being  twelve  times 
the  number  of  the  pinion  eight,  will  turn  once  in  12  hours,  aud  the  barrel  a 
with  it.  The  catgut  goes  round  16  times,  so  that  the  clock  will  go  eight  days. 
The  hour-hand  of  the  clock  is  turned  by  the  wheel  work  shown  upon  the  front 
frameplate ;  on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  centre  wheel  64  a  tube  is  fitted,  so 
as  to  go  round  with  it  by  friction ;  this  carries  the  minute  hand,  but  if  the  clock 
should  require  correction,  the  band  may  be  slipped  round  without  moving  the 
wheels :  this  tube  has  a  pinion  of  40  teeth  on  its  lower  end,  indicated  by  a 
dotted  circle ;  this  turns  another  wheel  40,  of  40  teeth,  which  has  a  pinion  of  6 
teeth  on  its  arbor,  turning  a  wheel  72,  of  72  teeth ;  the  two  wheels  40  will  both 
turn  in  an  hour,  and  72  in  12  hours ;  the  arbor  of  this  wheel  has  the  hour-- 
hand, and  is  a  tube  going  over  the  minute-hand,  so  that  the  two  hands  are  con- 
centric. The  barrel  a  is  fitted  to  an  arbor  coming  through  the  plate  of  the 
clock,  and  is  filed  square  to  put  on  a  key  to  wind  up  the  weight ;  the  great 
wheel  96  is  not  fixed  fast  to  toe  arbor,  but  has  a  click  on  it,  which  takes  the 
teeth  of  a  ratchet  wheel  cut  upon  the  barrel ;  so  that  the  barrel  may  be  turned 
in  the  direction  to  wind  up  the  weight  without  the  wheel ;  but  by  the  descent 
of  the  weight,  the  wheels  will  be  turned  by  the  click. 

In  commencing  our  description  of  the  striking  parts,  we  should  observe,  that 
Mr.  Prior  not  having  exhibited  their  connexion  with  the  going  parts  of  a  clock,  we 
have  chosen  the  mode  of  unlocking  the  detent  which  appeared  the  simplest,  and 
admitted  the  easiest  explanation  ;  but  various  other  and  perhaps  better  modes 
might  be  contrived  for  effecting  this :  the  dotted  circle  k  has  a  weight  tn  sus- 
pended from  it  by  a  catgut  passing  round  it  like  that  which  passes '  round  the 
going  barrel  a  ;  n  is  a  scape-wheel  of  78  teeth,  connected  with  the  barrel  by  a 
ratchet  and  click,  and  having  12  pins  projecting  from  its  face,  a  portion  of 
which  are  seen,  marked  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  these  pins  are  ranged  in  a  circle  at 
unequal  distances,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  strokes  to  be  struck  at  each 
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successive  hour;  o  is  the  scapement  similar  to  that  previouriy  deacribed;  oa 
its  arbor  is  fixed  a  pendulum  p,  of  about  nine  inches  in  len^h,  and  which  will 
therefore  vibrate  half  seconds  nearly;  but  in  order  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
vibration  at  pleasure,  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  prolonged  beyond  the  point  of 
suspension,  and  carries  a  small  ball  q  moving  stiffly  upon  it,  and  by  raising  er 
lowering  this  ball  the  vibrations  become  retarded  or  accelerated.  To  the  lover 
end  of  the  pendulum  rod  is  attached  a  hammer  r,  which  strikea  upon  a  bell  t  at 
every  second  vibration ;  this  effect  is  obtained  by  placing  the  bell  suffidentiy 
oblique  to  allow  the  hammer  to  swing  past  it  at  one  vibration,  and  to  impinge 
upon  it  at  the  returning  one.  The  barrel  k  and  escape-wheel  it  are  retained  at 
rest  by  the  locking  detent  /,  which  engages  each  of  the  pins  in  succession  od 
the  face  of  the  escape-wheel ;  this  detent  is  fixed  on  to  the  arbor  of  the  ann  or 
lever  V,  which  is  pressed  by  the  spring  tv  against  a  snail  or  cam  a  fixed  upon  the 
hollow  arbor  which  carries  the  minute-hand.  The  snail  is  consequently  carried 
round  once  in  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  lever  v  is  gradually  elevated,  and 
moves  the  detent  in  like  manner  until  the  lever  arrives  at  the  highest  purt  of 
the  snail,  when  the  pin  on  the  escape-wheel  is  released  from  the  detent,  and  the 
wheel  immediately  begins  to  revolve  and  imparts  motion  to  thependulum,  which, 
as  before  said,  strikes  upon  the  bell  at  each  second  vibration,  llie  rotation  of  the 
snail  having  carried  its  highest  point  past  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  latter 
(pressed  by  the  spring  w)  falls  past  the  straight  side  of  the  snail  to  the  foot  of 
the  same,  and  brings  the  detent  into  its  locking  position ;  and  when,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  escape-wheel,  the  next  pin  comes  in  contact  with  the  detent, 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  arrested.  Clocks  are  sometimes  impeDed  by  i^ningi 
instead  of  weights,  as  in  the  one  just  described,  and  are  very  convenient  for 
placing  in  chambers  on  account  of  their  occupying  less  room  than  weight- 
moved  clocks.  The  construction  of  these  spring  clocks  resembles  that  of  the 
other,  with  the  exception  that  for  the  oarrel  and  weight  are  substituted  a  fusee 
and  spring  barrel,  resembling  the  same  pieces  in  a  pocket-watch,  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 

The  essential  difference,  as  we  have  before  observed,  between  a  clock  and  a 
watch,  consists  in  the  former  being  regulated  by  a  pendulum,  and  the  latter  by 
a  balance  ;  for  as  to  the  maintaining  power,  it  is  sometimes  the  same  in  both, 
since  although  watches  are  not  impelled  by  weights,  clocks  (as  just  mentioned) 
are  sometimes  kept  in  motion  by  springs  like  watches.  The  balance  is  a  small 
wheel  fixed  on  an  arbor  or  axis  called  the  verge,  and  moving  freely  upon  pivots 
at  the  ends  of  the  arbor.  To  the  axis  of  the  balance  the  inner  end  of  a  very 
elastic  helical  spring  called  the  pendulum  is  attached,  and  the  outer  end  is  made 
fast  to  some  fixture.  In  this  state  the  balance  will  remain  at  rest  when  the 
spring  is  in  that  position  which  it  would  assume  if  detached  from  the  balance, 
and  at  perfect  liberty ;  but  if  the  balance  be  turned  on  its  pivots  in  either 
direction,  so  as  either  to  wind  up  or  unwind  the  spring,  the  latter  will,  upoo 
the  external  force  being  removed,  tend  to  resume  its  natural  position  ;  but  the 
momentum  which  is  thus  imparted  to  the  balance  will  carry  it  past  the  positioD 
of  rest,  which  will  again  alter  the  spring,  and  the  balance  will  again  be  returned 
past  the  position  of  rest,  and  will  thus  continue  to  vibrate  untS  the  friction  of 
the  pivots  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  destroy  the  original  impulse.  The 
vibrations  of  such  a  balance,  which  passes  through  equal  spaces,  will  be  per- 
formed in  equal  times;  these  vibrations,  therefore,  form  the  real  measure  of 
time,  and  the  remaining  apparatus  in  a  watch  is  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
the  vibrations,  and  of  maintaining  the  motion  of  the  balance ;  and  this  is 
accomplished  in  watches  by  means  of  a  train  impelled  by  a  spring  and  fiisee. 
The  spring  employed  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  long  flat  plate  of  steel,  coOed 
up  in  a  helical  form ;  it  is  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  box  called  the  spring  bairel, 
to  which  its  external  extremity  is  attached,  whilst  its  internal  end  is  connected 
to  a  fixed  axis,  round  which  the  barrel  revolves.  As  the  strength  of  the  ^rxng 
is  greater  the  more  it  is  coiled  up  bv  turning  the  box,  its  action  would  be 
unequal  in  impelling  the  work  of  the  clock ;  and  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
the  fiisee  has  been  contrived.     The  fusee  consists  of  a  conical  burel,  romid 


nhich  a  npiral  groove  is 
the  barrel,  by  which,  aa 

w  the  chBJii  first  nea 


ul,  which  receive*  a  cliain  previoualy  wound  round 

la  turned  round,  it  ooila  up  the  apring;  the  groove 

r  the  baae  of  the  cooe,  and  aa  the  barrel  revolvet, 

gradually  brings  it  nearer  the  aiia ;  by  this  means  the  stronger  the  spring  i* 


coiled  up,  tlie  shorter  is  the  lever  by  which  it  acts  upon  the  work;  and  ai  it 
gradually  uncoils  and  becomes  weaker,  on  the  contrary  the  lever  of  actloii 
becomes  longer. 

Having  thus  expluned  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  regulator,  and  of  the 
maintaining  power,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  construction  of  an  ordi- 
nary watch,  with  the  assistance  of  the  annexed  engravinga.     f%g.  1  represents 


the  works,  the  upper  plate  being  removed ;  Fig.  2  is  the  upper  plate,  with  the 
cock  removed  to  show  the  balance ;  and  I^g.  3  a  general  elevation,  Bupposed  to  be 
■et  out  upon  a  straight  line,  in  order  to  show  the  whole  at  one  view.  The  aame 
letters  of  reference  are  used  to  denote  the  aame  parti  In  all  the  fieures.  a  i* 
the  ipriug  barrel ;  b  the  chain  attached  by  one  end  to  the  barrel,  and  after 
being  wound  several  times  round  the  barrel,  hooked  by  the  other  end  to  the 
fuiee  c,  mounted  on  pivots  turning  in  holes  in  the  two  plates  e  e;  one  of  these 
pivots/  projects  a  coniiderable  distance,  aod  is  cut  square  lo  receive  a  ttey.br 
turning  which  the  fusee  is  turned  round  so  as  to  wind  the  chain  upon  it,  whicn 
causes  the  spring  barrel  to  revolve  also,  and  coils  up  the  spring  into  a  closer 
ipira]  than  it  was  when  at  liberty ;  and  upon  the  key  being  removed,  the  spring 
reacts  upon  the  chain,  and  by  that  means  turns  the  fusee.  To  prevent  over- 
winding, a  guard  is  added,  which  consists  of  a  small  lever  ff,  which,  when  the 
fusee  has  received  a  certain  number  of  (urns  of  the  chain,  presses  against  a 
n  the  fop  of  the  fusee,     k  is  the  great  wheel  attached  to  the  bate  of  the 


ci,  by  whjc 
e! ;  this  latl 


It  turning  the  great  wheel;  this  latter  has  48  teeth,  and  lums  a  pinion  of  12 
teeth  on  an  arbor  in  the  centre  of  the  watch,  which  carries  the  minute-handj 
upon  this  arbor  is  fixed  the  centre  wheel  m,  of  54  teeth,  working  in  a  pinion 
lixcd  upon  the  arbor  of  the  third  wheel  n,  of  48  teeth,  which  turns  the 
pinion  of  the  contrale  wheel  o,  of  48  teeth  ;  the  contralc  wheel  give*  motion 
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to  a  pinion  of  6  teeth,  wliicli  is  fixed  upon  the  arbor  of  the  crown  or  baUnoe- 
wheelp,  which  has  15  large  teeth,  that  stop  against  two  pallets  alternately 
upon  the  verge  or  arbor  of  the  balance  q ;  these  pallets  are  two  small  teeth 
projecting  from  the  verge  at  nearly  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  constitute 
the  escapement,  the  object  of  which,  as  in  a  clock,  is  to  prevent  the  train  nin- 
ning  down  rapidly  by  the  action  of  the  main  spring,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
there  were  no  check  to  it ;  but  at  each  vibration  of  the  balance,  one  of  the 
pallets  engages  a  tooth  of  the  crown,  thereby  retarding  the  motion  of  the  train, 
and  imparting  fresh  impetus  to  the  balance ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  pallet 
swung  clear  of  the  tooth,  out  the  other  pallet  engages  another  tooth  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  wheel.  One  of  the  pivots  of  the  balance  works  in  a  small 
frame  r  called  the  potence ;  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  works  in  it  also,  and 
the  upper  pivot  turns  in  a  cock  s  screwed  to  the  plate  e.  The  minute-hand  /  is 
fixed  upon  the  outer  end  of  a  tube  which  fits  tight  upon  the  arbor  of  the  cen- 
tral wheel,  and  which  carries  upon  its  inner  end  a  pinion  of  12  teeth;  thb 
pinion  turns  a  wheel  v  of  48  teeth,  on  whose  arbor  is  a  pinion  of  16  teeth 
turning  another  wheel  of  48  teeth,  the  arbor  of  which  is  a  tube  fitting  upon 
the  other  tube  on  the  central  arbor,  and  carries  the  hour-hand  x.  The  tensicn 
of  the  main  spring  is  adjusted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  maker,  who  turns  its 
arbor,  on  the  head  of  which  is  fixed  a  ratchet  y,  m  which  a  click  takes  and 
thereby  holds  it  fast  when  wound  up  to  the  proper  pitch ;  subsequently,  when 
a  watch  is  perceived  to  gain  or  lose  time,  it  is  regulated  by  strengthening  or 
weakening  tne  pendulum  spring  1,  Fig.  2,  which  wul  cause  it  to  moTe  quicker 
or  slower.  This  adjustment  of  the  pendulum  spring  is  effected  thus  :  the  spriog 
is  fixed  to  a  stud  2  upon  the  plate  e  by  one  end^  and  to  the  verge  of  the  balance 
by  the  other ;  3  is  a  lever  lymg  betwixt  the  spring  and  the  plate,  and  turning 
in  a  collar  in  the  plate  concentric  with  the  centre  of  the  balance,  the  verge  of 
which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  lever ;  upon  the  lever  is  fixed  a  small  stud 
4  with  a  notch  in  it  to  receive  the  spring ;  tne  acting  part  of  the  spring  b  from 
4  to  the  centre,  therefore  by  turning  the  lever  in  either  direction,  the  length  of 
the  spring  is  altered,  and  in  order  to  regulate  this  length  with  precision,  the  are 
through  which  the  end  of  the  lever  can  be  made  to  traverse  on  the  plate,  b 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  or  degrees.  In  Fipt.  1  and  3  are  shown 
four  pillars,  by  which  the  two  plates  of  a  watch  are  held  together ;  and  in 
Fig.  2,  the  heads  of  the  same  pillars  are  represented  coming  through  the 
upper  plate,  with  small  pins  put  through  them  to  keep  the  plate  down. 

Chronometers  are  portable  time-keepers,  in  which,  by  the  nature  of  the 
escapement,  and  the  compensations  for  heat  and  cold,  mean  time  is  kept  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  relation  between 
time  and  longitude,  will  be  found  explained  under  the  head  Longitdde.  As 
the  principal  differences  between  chronometers  and  other  watches  consist  in 
the  escapement  and  the  balance,  we  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  other  parts  of  these  machines,  but  shall  proceed  to  describe  more 
fully  the  various  modes  of  constructing  those  grand  essentials  in  all  time- 
keepers, the  regulator  and  escapement,  noticing  particularly  those  employed  in 
chronometers. 

Amongst  the  various  steps  by  which  horological  machines  were  brought 
to  their  present  state  of  perfection,  the  most  important  is  the  addition  of  the 
pendulum,  which  furnishes  at  once  the  most  simple  and  accurate  measure  of  time 
that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Various  claims  have  been  made  for  the  honour 
of  this  grand  improvement,  but  the  person  to  whom  mankind  is  really  indebted 
for  bringing  it  into  universal  notice,  is  the  celebrated  Christian  Huygens,  of 
Zuylichem,  who,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  Horologio  Oscillatoreo^  baa  described 
the  construction  of  a  pendulum  clock,  and  proved  that  he  made  one  before  the 
year  1658.  His  metnod  of  supporting  the  pendulum  in  the  figure  on  the 
following  page,  in  which  a  contrivance  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
its  isochronous  motion,  is  ingenious,  although  it  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Cummings,  in  his  Treatise  on  Watcli-Makihg.  It 
consists   of    two  cycloidal  cheeks  of  brass,  forming  a   curve,    in  which  tlie 
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silk  line  by  which  the  pendulum  is  suspended  moves.  When 
the  art  of  clock-making  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  application  of  this  instrument  to  astronomical 
observations  rendered  the  utmost  accuracy  desirable,  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  varying  length  of  the  pendulum  rod,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold, 
was  a  source  of  trregiilarity,  which  it  was  deemed  difficult  to 
overcome.  To  diminish  as  much  as  possible  these  variations, 
we  are  indebted  to  that  eminent  artist,  George  Graham,  for 
the  first  application  of  the  principle,  which,  under  various 
modifications,  has  since  been  applied  to  preserve  unchanged  the 
centre  of  oscillation  in  a  pendulum,  and  thus  to  insure  the 
performance  of  all  its  vibrations  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Those  substances  which  were  found  to  be  least  alterable  by 
changes  of  temperature,  such  for  example  as  wood,  and  paiv 
ticiilarly  deal  (pine),  were  employed  in  the  best  clocks.  As 
the  different  metals  are  affected  by  heat  in  different  degrees, 
Graham  conceived  the  idea  that  the  greater  expansion  of  one  mieht  he 
employed  to  counteract  the  less  expansion  in  another.  After  a  series  of  trials, 
during  a  period  of  five  or  six  vears,  he  succeeded  perfectly,  by  attaching  to  the 
pendmum  rod  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  which  liquid,  when  the  rod  was 
expanded  by  heat,  rose,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the  vessel  which  contained  it, 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  downward  expansion  of  the  rod.  This  improvement 
was  completed  in  the  year  1721.  Five  years  afterwards  John  Harrison,  a  car- 
penter in  Barton,  in  Lincolnshire,  subsequently  so  celebrated  for  his  improve- 
ments in  chronometers,  invented  and  applied  to  a  clock  of  his  own  manufacture 
the  pendulum,  which  from  its  form  is  called  the  gridiron  pendulum.  In  this 
the  expansion  of  the  iron  rod  is  corrected  bv  the  ^eater  expansion  of  rods  of 
brass  or  of  zinc,  which  tend  to  raise  the  boo  in  the  siime  degree  in  which  the 
expansion  of  the  main  rod  tends  to  lower  it,  and  it  of  course  is  retained  in  the 
same  place :  in  this  form  the  compensation  pendulum  is,  to  the  present  day, 
most  commonly  made.  The  principle  upon  which  these  pendulums  were  con- 
structed has  received  various  modifications  in  the  hands  of  different  artists ; 
Harrison's  rods,  for  example,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
gridiron,  have  been  inclosed  in  a  tube,  and  greater  elegance  and  compactness, 
with  a  more  easy  mode  of  adjustment,  have  been  attained ;  these,  however,  we 
believe,  comprise  the  whole  merit  of  the 
modem  improvements. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  the  mode 

of  compensation  proposed  by  Dr.  Feam.    a 

is  the  pendulum  rod  suspended  by  a  flexible 

spring,  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  cock 

b;  c  is  a  rod  or  bar  of  zinc  attached  to  the 

back  plate  of  the  clock,  bv  a  screw  at  its 

lower  end.    The  head  d  of  this  bar  works 

upon  a  pin,  which  forms  a  joint,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.    Through  this  head 

there  is  a  mortice,  which  allows  one  end  of 

the  lever  e  e  to  pass  through  it,  and  within 

which  it  may  be  fixed  finmy  by  means  of  a 

tightening  screw.    The  lever  e  ^  is  attached 

to  the  clock -plate  by  a  screw,  which  is  also 

its  fulcrum.      Through  a  slit  in  the  inner 

end  of   this  lever  the   suspending  spring 

I»asses,  and  is  closely  embraced  by  it  on  its 
ower  side.  The  operation  of  this  apparatus 
will  readily  be  conceived  ;  as  the  rod  a 
lengthens  by  heat,  or  contracts  by  cold,  the 
rod  c  will  be  similarly  affected.  The  expan- 
sion of  c  will  cause  the  inner  end  of  the 
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lever  to  descend,  and,  consequently,  to  embrace  the  suspending  fl>riiig  A  a 
lower  point,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  effective  length  of  the  pendulum.  The 
mode  of  adjustment  is  obvious,  as  a  greater  or  lesser  motion  may  be  giren  to 
the  lever,  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  c  being  made  to  ajpproacb  or  recede  froa 
its  fulcrum.  To  obtain  the  requisite  accuracy,  an  adjiuting  screw  may  be  made 
to  act  upon  the  head  d. 

In  the  year  1818  a  reward  was  given  to  Mr.  Reid  for  a  compensation  po- 
dulum,  in  which  the  bob  rested  in  a  hollow  cylinder  of  sin^  thrmigh  which  its 
rounded  end  6  c  of  the  steel  pendulum  rod  is  passed, 
the  zinc  itself  being  supported  bv  the  nut  e  at  the 
end  of  the  rod.     As,  therefore,  the  rod  lengthened 
by  heat,  carrying  the  bob  downward,  so  the  upward 
expansion  of  the  zinc  raised  the  bob ;  and  if  the  relar 
tive  lengths  of  the  steel  and  zinc  were  so  propor- 
tioned Uiat  the  amount  of   their  expansions  was 
equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  compensation   above 
described  would  be  perfect;    but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  effect  this  accurate  proportioning  of  the 
lengths  of  the  two  metals.     The  length  of  the  zinc 
at  first  must  be  such  that  its  rate  of  expansion  shall 
be  in  excess,  and  it  must  be  cautiously  reduced  by 
repeated  trials  till  the  requisite  accuracy  is  attained; 
this,  however,  is  not  done,  except  at  a  considerable 
expense  of  time  and  attention,  to  avoid  which  Mr. 
Reid   has   introduced   the   following  modification. 
He  forms  a  hollow  screw  in  the  cross  bar  /  of  the 
bob  g,  and  an  external  screw  on  the  same  rake  on 
the  end  of  the  zinc  cylinder  d ;  this  latter  is  pur- 
posely made  too  long  for  due  compensation,  but  its 
effective  length  may  be   commodiously  and  accu- 
rately reduced  to  what  is  required  by  screwing  it 
np  as  represented  in  the  figure ;  but  after  this  has 
been  done,  supposing  the  nut  e  to  have  remained 
stationary,  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  gravity  of 
the  pendulum  itself  will  have  been  lowered  by  the 
bob  descending  exactly  as  much  as  the  upper  end 
of  the  cylinder  has  advanced  through  the  hole  in 
the  cross-bar/;  an  adjustment  for  time  is  therefore 
required  after    that    for    compensation   has   been 
effected,  which  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  by  screw- 
ing up  the  nut  e.     This  latter  compensation,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  required,  if  the  rakes  of  the  screws  /  and  e  are  proportiooilt 
to  each  other,  as  the  weight  of  the  bob  alone  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  ^ 
bob,  the  zinc  cylinder,  and  the  nut.    Thus,  if  the  former  weight  be  assumed  is 
ten,  and  the  latter  as  eleven,  the  screw  at  /  must  have  ten 
threads,  in  the  same  length  that  the  screw  at  c  has  eleven 
threads.   Care  must  be  taken  in  screwing  the  cylinder  of  zinc 
up  or  down,  to  place  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  same  time 
on  the  nut,  so  that  the  two  may  turn  together ;  or  the  nut 
may  be  fastened  to  the  cylinder. 

In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  notice 
the  inverted  spring  pendulum,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Hardy,  of 
Wood-street,  Clerkenwell.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
ascertain  the  stability  of  the  support  of  clocks,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  weight  at  its  upper  extremity  b  screwed  down  until 
it  will  perform  its  vibrations  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
pendulum  of  the  clock.  The  inventor  states  that  when  the 
weight  a  is  screwed  up  to  the  top  of  the  steel  rod  b,  it 
vibrates  only  once  or  twice  in  eight  or  nine  seconds,  which 
renders  it  remarkably  susceptible,  and  that  its  sensibility  is 
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&o  great  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  of  mountains,  may  be 
obsen'ed  by  it :  it  serves  also  for  ascertaining  the  stability  of  buildfngs.  a  is 
the  weight  screwed  upon  a  steel  rod  6,  which  is  supported  at  bottom  by  a  small 
piece  of  steel  watch-spring  c,  and  contained  in  a  glass  tube ;  ci  is  a  cap  or 
stopper  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  and  carrying  underneath  a  small  gra- 
duated scale,  over  which  ranges  the  index  at  the  top  of  the  weight.  For  this 
invention  Mr.  Hardy  received  a  reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  com- 
munication to  them  was  accompanied  by  testimonials  to  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion from  several  eminent  scientific  characters,  amongst  whom  was  Captain 
Kater,  who  employed  the  instrument  to  assure  himself  of  the  stability  and 
freedom  from  tremor  of  the  base  upon  which  his  clock  rested  during  his 
experiments. 

JBefore  the  application  of  the  pendulum  as  a  remilator  in  clocks,  balances  had 
been  employed  for  that  purpose,  but  were  quickly  superseded  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pendulum  ;  but  as  external  motion  is  destructive  of  the  regularity 
of  the  pendulum's  performance,  the  balance  was  still  the  only  regulator  which 
could  be  applied  in  portable  machines,  and  the  great  improvement  made  in 
that  regulator  by  the  addition  of  a  spring  has  caused  it  to  approach  the  pen- 
dulum m  point  of  correctness.  The  first  invention  attaching  a  spring  to  give 
to  the  balance,  by  its  elasticity,  a  power  which  renders  the  action  of  this  sort 
of  regulator  similar  to  that  of  gravity  in  a  pendulum,  is  undoubtedly  due  .to 
Dr.  Hooke,  but  he  appears  to  have  applied  it  only  in  a  straight  form.  Uuygens, 
improving  upon  this  idea,  substituted  a  spiral  spring,  which  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  vibrations  of  the  balance. 

The  alterations  to  which  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  exposed  by  variations 
of  temperature,  and  which  affect  the  going  of  clocks,  have  already  been  noticed; 
but  watches  with  a  balance  are  still  more  exposed  to  irregularity  from  that 
cause,  as  not  only  the  balance  expands  or  contracts  according  to  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  thermometer,  but  the  regulating  spring  itself  suffers  the  same  changes. 
As  the  balance  contracts,  and  its  diameter  becomes  less,  it  will  be  more  easily 
carried  round  by  the  vibrating  forces,  and  wiU  then  vibrate  more  quickly ;  and 
as  the  spring  attached  to  the  balance  becomes  contracted  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  likewise  act  with  greater  force  when  cold,  and  on  this  account  the  vibra- 
tions will  be  farther  quickened.  There  are  two  ways  of  correcting  these  irregu- 
larities ;  the  first,  which  was  invented  by  Harrison,  consists  in  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  spring  when  heat  or  cold  may  have  given  it  more  or  less  force ; 
the  other  methoa  is  to  cause  the  balance  to  expand  instead  of  contracting  by 
cold,  by  which  means  the  spring,  when  in  the  state  of  great  rigidity,  has  more 
work  to  do;  this  method  origmated  with  Peter  Leroy,  and  has  since  been 
carried  to  great  perfection  by  Arnold.  Harrison  (whose  application  of  the  dif- 
ferent expansion  of  two  metals  to  correct  the  variations  m  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  has  been  already  noticed),  applied  the  principle  in  a  manner  not 
before  thought  of,  and  made  it  act  on  the  spiral  spring  so  as  to  produce  the 
desired  compensation  in  the  regulator.  His  method  is  described  as  follows, 
{Principles  of  Mr,  Harrison's  Ttme-lceeper,  p.  xii — Notes.)  "  The  thermometer 
kirb  is  composed  of  two  thin  plates  of  brass  and  steel,  rivetted  together  in 
several  places,  which,  by  the  greater  expansion  of  brass  than  steel  by  heat  and 
contraction  by  cold,  becomes  convex  on  the  brass  side  in  hot  weather,  and  con- 
vex on  the  steel  side  in  cold  weather ;  whence,  one  end  being  fixed,  the  other 
end  obtains  a  motion  corresponding;  with  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
two  pins  at  the  end,  between  which  the  balance  spring  passes,  and  which  it 
alternately  touches  as  the  spring  bends  and  unbends  itself,  will  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  spring,  as  the  change  of  heat  or  cold  would  otherwise  require  to 
be  done  by  hand  in  the  manner  used  for  regulating  a  common  watch.''  This 
method  of  effecting  the  compensation,  although  it  evinces  considerable  inge- 
nuity, is  now  seldom  used,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  an  accu- 
rate adjustment ;  recourse  is  therefore  had  to  the  prmciple  introduced  by 
P.  Leroy,  a  modification  of  which  is  seen  in  the  figure  on  the  following  page, 
which  represents  the  balance  of  a  chronometer  as  commonly  constructed.  A 
circular  groove  is  turned  in  the  flat  face  of  a  piece  of  steel,  and  into  this  groove 
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a  piece  of  good  brass  is  driven,  and  n  little  of  the  solution 
of  borax  is  applied  to  prevent  oxydation.  This  compound 
piece  beinff  tnen  put  into  a  crucible,  is  made  sufficiently 
not  to  melt  the  brass,  which  in  these  circumstances  aii- 
heres  firmly  to  the  steel  without  requiring  any  solder. 
The  face  of  the  steel  is  then  cleaned,  and  by  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  mechanical  means  of  turning,  boring,  and 
filine,  the  superfluous  steel  is  taken  away,  and  the  balance 
is  left,  consbtine  of  two,  or  sometimes  three,  radii,  and  a 
rim,  the  extemu  part  of  which  is  of  brass,  and  the  internal  part  of  steel,  the  furoif 
metal  being  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the  latter.  In  this  state  the  arou  uf 
the  rim  are  then  cut  through  and  diminished  in  their  length,  as  in  the  figure ; 
and  near  that  extremity  of  each  arc  which  is  farthest  firom  its  radius,  is  put  oo 
a  piece  or  weight,  wliich  can  be  slided  along  the  arm,  so  as  to  be  adjured  at 
that  distance  which  shall  be  foimd,  upon  trial,  to  produce  a  good  perfonnsiiee 
under  the  difierent  changes  of  temperature;  the  flexure  of  the  arms  by  the  cfasnse 
of  temperature  carrying  the  weights  nearer  to  the  centre  in  hot  than  in  ecu 
weather,  and  the  more  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  weights  from  the  radiia. 
The  small  screws  near  the  ends  of  the  radii  afford  an  adjustment  for  time,  » 
the  balance  will  vibrate  more  quickly  the  fiirther  these  are  screwed  in  ;  and  the 
contrary  will  be  the  case  if  they  be  unscrewed  or  drawn  further  ouL 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  balance  according  to  the  construction  oi* 
Arnold,  and  specified  by  him  to  the  com- 
missioners of  longitude.  The  expansion 
weights  are  cylindrical,  and  are  adjusted 
upon  the  arms  by  screwine ;  and  there  is 
an  inner  rim,  upon  which  three  weights  are 
adjusted  by  sliding,  which  serve  to  regulate 
the  going  of  the  time-piece  in  different  posi- 
tions. The  necessity  of  a  different  adjust- 
ment of  the  balance,  according  as  tlie  balance 
is  to  vibrate  with  its  axis  vertical  to  the 
horizon,  or  parallel  to  it,  will  be  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  the  pivots  of  the  axis 

bear  very  differently  according  to  the  position  of  the  chronometer ;  and  it 
requires  some  management  to  make  the  trictions  the  same,  whether  the  axii  be 
turning  upon  one  of  its  ends,  or  upon  the  two  cylindrical  faces  of  the  pirou ; 
and  sUll  more  than  this,  since  the  balance  itself  has  a  permanent  figure  com- 
pared with  the  spring,  which,  in  every  part  of  its  vibration,  alters  its  distance 
from  the  axis,  and  in  every  part  of  its  length  has  a  different  degree  of  rotatoiy 
motion ;  it  cannot  be  expected,  nor  does  it  happen,  that  a  balance^  which  is 
found  to  be  in  poize  along  with  its  spring  when  out  of  Uie  chrooometer,  wiU 
make  equal  vibrations,  as  to  time,  in  all  positions  when  in  its  place ;  snd  m 
addition  to  these  difficulties,  there  is  one  part  of  the  vibration  where  the  foite 
of  the  spring  and  the  inertia  of  the  balance  are  not  simply  in  opposition  ti» 
each  other,  but  are  combined  with  the  maintaining  power,  viz.  during  the  actios 
of  the  escape.  The  remedy  for  all  these  diflliculties,  which  is  happily  adopted 
in  cluronometers  for  use  at  sea,  is  to  place  the  axis  in  a  vertical  position,  hf 
which  means  the  balance  itself  is  not  afiTected  by  gravity ;  but  for  pocket  time- 
pieces, the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  is  called  upon  for  expedients  of  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  exhibit  a  complete  theory.  The  general  principle  com- 
monly used,  is  to  consider  the  balance,  when  out  of  adjustment  tor  podtioD.  ti 
a  pendulum  when  above  and  below  the  centre  of  suspension,  acted  upon  by 
gravity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  urged  to  a  quiescent  point  by  the  force  of  elas- 
ticity. In  these  circumstances  the  vibrations  will  be  quickest  when  the  point 
of  stable  equilibrium  is  downward,  and  they  will  be  slowest  in  the  opposite 
positions  of  tlie  machine.  This  leads  to  the  reraedv  of  diminishing  either  the 
radius  or  the  weight  on  that  side  which  is  lowest  when  the  rate  is  most  quid. 
Tims,  if  one  of  the  two  adjusting  screws  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  babaces 
were  downwards  in  the  position  of  quickest  rate,  that  screw  would  require  to 
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be  screwed  a  very  little  quantity  inwards,  and  the  opposite  screw  to  be  screwed 
a  like  quantity  outwards,  in  order  to  remedy  this  imperfection  without  much 
alteration  of  the  other  adjustments.  And  if  a  like  imperfection  were  found  in 
the  vibrations  of  the  balance  when  tried  in  a  vertical  position,  having  the  lowest 
point  at  rest  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  a  line  passing  through  the  radii,  a 
similar  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  expansion  weights,  either  by  a  careful 
flexure  of  the  circular  arcs,  or  by  altering  the  quantities  of  those  weights ;  or 
else  by  means  of  small  circular  screws  tapped  into  the  weiehts  themselves,  and 
directed  towards  the  centre  like  the  weients  at  the  extremities  of  the  radii.  By 
these,  and  other  correspondent  means,  Vxe  balance  may  be  made  to  keep  time 
in  aQ  those  positions  wherein  its  plane  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ; 
but  even  in  tnese  trials  very  great  pains  and  labour  may  be  required  to  produce 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy ;  and,  after  all,  as  the  quantity  of  action  in  the 
spring  must  alter  the  quantity  of  pendulous  effect  in  this  curious  and  delicate 
time  measurer,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  adjustments  for  position  in  the 
vertical  balance  can  be  effectual  any  longer  than  while  the  arcs  of  vibration 
remain  the  same.  This  consideration  points  to  the  necessity  of  an  adjustment 
in  the  maintaining  power,  in  order  that  the  vibrations  shall  not  fall  off;  the 
means  of  effecting  this  will  be  shown  in  treating  of  the  different  sorts  of  escape- 
ments, to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 

The  escapement  is  a  general  term  for  the  manner  of  communicating  the 
motion  of  tne  wheels  to  the  pendulum  of  clocks  or  balance  of  watches.  One 
of  the  *most  ancient  escapements  is  that  which  is  now  applied  in  almost  all 
common  pocket  watches:  it  is  represented  in  Fig.  1,  and  is  best  suited  to  the 
long  vibrations  of  the  balance,  which  was  invented  earlier  than  the  pendulum. 
a  h  denotes  the  rim  of  a  contrate  wheel,  pig^  \^ 

called  the  crown  wheel,  having  its  teeth 
pointed  and  sloped  on  one  side  only,  so  that 
the  points  advance  before  any  other  part  of 
the  teeth  during  the  motion,  c  and  d  are 
two  pallets  or  naps,  proceeding  downwards 
from  the  veree  e/.  The  pallets  are  nearly 
at  right  an^es  to  each  other;  and  when 
the  balance  /^,  fixed  on  the  ver^e,  is  at 
rest,  the  pallets  remain  inclined  to  Uie  plane 
of  Uie  wheel,  in  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  decrees ;  but  when  it  is  made  to  vibrate, 
one  of  the  pallets  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
perpendicular  position,  while  the  other  becomes  more  nearly  parallel.  The  wheel 
must  be  supposed  to  have  one  of  its  teeth  resting  against  a  pallet  by  virtue  of 
the  maintaining  power.  This  tooth  will  slip  off  or  escape  as  the  pallet  rises 
toward  the  horizontal  position,  at  which  instant  a  tooth  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wheel  will  strike  a^inst  the  other  pallet  which  is  down.  The  returning 
vibration,  by  raising  this  last  pallet,  will  suffer  that  tooth  to  escape,  and  another 
tooth  wiU  apply  itself  to  the  first-mentioned  pdlet.  By  this  alternation,  the 
crown  wheel  will  advance  the  quantity  of  hair  a  tooth  each  vibration,  and  the 
balance  or  pendulum  will  be  prevented  from  coming  to  rest,  because  the  impulse 
of  the  teeth  against  the  pallets  will  be  equal  to  the  resistances  from  friction,  and 
the  reaction  c?  the  air.  This  escapement  not  beine  adapted  to  such  vibrations 
as  are  performed  through  arcs  of  a  few  degrees  only,  another  construction  has 
been  made,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  in  clocks  for  this  century  past, 
with  a  long  pendulum  beating  seconds.  Fig,  2,  on  the  next  page,  a  b  represents 
a  vertical  wheel,  called  the  swing  wheel,  having  thirty  teeth,  c  d  represents 
a  pair  of  pallets  connected  toother,  and  movable,  in  conjunction  with  the 
pendulum,  on  the  centre  of  axis  /.  One  tooth  of  the  wheel  in  the  present 
position  rests  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the  inner  part  of  the  pallet  c,  upon 
which  its  disposition  to  slide  tends  to  throw  the  point  of  the  pallet  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  consequently  assi^  the  vibration  in  that 
direction.  While  the  nallet  c  moves  outwards,  and  the  wheel  advances,  the 
point  of  the  pallet  d^  of  course,  approaches  towards  the  centre,  in  the  opening 

4  T 
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between   the  two  nettreit  te^th;   and  when  the 

mctmg  tooth  of  the  wheel  ilipa  off,   oi   eic«}>e« 

from  the  pallet  c,  another  tooth  on  the  opn«it« 

^e  immediatelv  UU  od  the  exterior  inclined  face 

of  d^  and  by  a  iimiUr  operation  tendi  to  puah  that 

pallet  from  the  centre.    The  retuining  nhnlioa  ia 

thtu  aaai«ted  by  the  wheel,  while  the  pallet  moTei 

toward!  the  centre,  and  receivei  the  auccceding 

tooth  of  the  wheel  after  the  ewape  from  the  point 

of  (i  In  ihii  mannei  the  alteration  may  be  con- 
ceived to  go  on  without  limit.      The  celebrated 

George   Graham  improved  thia  eicapement  very 

much,  by  takine  off  part  of  the  slope  lurtheit  from 

the  points  of  the  palleta;   initead  of  vhich  part 

be  formed  a  circular  or  cylindrical  face,  having  iti 

tlit  in  the  centre  of  motion.     Palleta  of  thii  Eind 

are   leen  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  wheel  at  c 

and  g,  having  h  for  their  centre  or  axia.     A  tooih 

of  the  wheel  ii  leen  reiting  upon  the  circular  inner 

aurfaee  of  the  pallet  g,   which   i>  not  therefore 

affected  by  the  wheel,  excepting  lo  far  aaiti  motion, 

ariiingfrom  any  other  cause,  may  be  afiecled  by  the  fiiction  of  the  tooth.    If  ttw 

vibration  of  the  pendulum  besuppoced  to  carry  ^outwards,  the  alopedaur&cewdl 

be  brouelit  to  the  point  of  the  toolh,  which  will  ilide  along  it  aad  urge  the  paBtt 

oulwardi  during  thii  alidine  action.  When  the  tooth  baa  faUeu  from  the  pwnt  of 
thii  pallet,  anoppodle  toolh  will  be  received  on  the  circular  aurface  of  e,  uid  «31 
not  aSect  the  vibration,  excepting  when  the  dope  aurface  of  e  ia  carried  ool  a* 
a*  to  suffer  the  tooth  to  ahde  along  it.  Id  the  two  fonacr  eaopementa,  thcte  it 
alwayi  a  certain  portion  of  vibration  takei  place  alter  the  drop  vfaich  diin* 
the  pallet  back,  and  cauaei  the  index  alio  to  recede  through  a  amall  arc:  tUi 
haibeen  diatingulBhed  by  the  name  of  a  recoil.  The  escapement  of  Graham, 
and  all  luch  ai  liave  no  recoil,  have  been  called  dead  heat  es^^pemciita,  becaoH 
the  index  for  aeconds  falls  directly  through  ill  arc,  and  remama  motianleaa  ea 
the  line  of  diviaion  till  the  next  vibration.  It  may  be  observed,  that  tbe  main- 
laining  power  in  Graham's  escapement,  may  be  applied  during  a  loull 
portion  only  of  the  vibration ;  and  that  an  increase  of  the  nuuntaiiiiDt 
power  tends  to  enlarge  the  arc  of  vibration,  but  scarceljr  intciftiea  wit£ 
Ita  velocity.  In  the  escapements  just  described,  the  escuie  wheel  iain  coDtiniial 
contact  with  the  palleta  belonging  to  the  axis  of  the  balance,  and  tbe  fiidiaa 
arising  from  this  circumstance  may  be  considered  as  a  principal  eanae  of  lbs 
irreg^ari^  in  the  going  of  watchei.  If  we  suppose  a  regulator  to  be  made  n 
per^ct  as  to  be  perfectly  isochronal,  while  vibrating  in  a  tne  pontian,  thM 
advantage  would  be  diminished,  or  lost,  at  soon  as  it  was  placed  m  caniiesisa 
with  a  train  of  nheeli ;  and  the  errors  would  iie  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  friction  in  the  escapement.  It  would  be,  therc&ai, 
extremely  useful  to  secure  to  the  regulator  a  perfect  liberty  of  vibratica, 
except  during  the  abort  intervals  of  time  which  may  tie  necessary  far  tbe  aetiiB 
of  the  eaeape  wheel,  to  ^ve  it  a  new  impulse.  Thia  in^ioua  idea  was  first 
started,  ana  also  csjried  into  execution  by  P.  Leroy,  who  in  1748  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  model  of  a  detached  ead^meut,  tbt 
effect  or  action  of  which  may  be  briefly  described  a*  follows:  an  escape  wheel 
is  kept  in  repose  by  a  lever  detent  ;  the  balance  unlocks  the  detent,  and 
receives  an  impulse  or  stroke  on  a  pallet  through  a  part  of  eveir  aecond  Tlbia- 
tion,  and  during  great  part  of  its  course  it  is  &ee  and  detached.  A  sital 
variety-  of  escapementa  have  been  contrived  hy^  various  in^eniotu  men;  tDoaa 
in  which  springs  are  used  in  tbe  lockmg  pieces  instead  of  pivota  are  at  [amiil 
generally  preferred;  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  deacribe  the  eacapemait  tt 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  we  believe  is  the  author  of  this  improvement  The  engiavi^ 
on  the  next  page  is  a  representation  of  this  escapemetil.  The  teeth  of  tlM 
rncape  wheel  are  of  a  cycloidal  shape,  in  the  face  part,  which  ia  intended  te 
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ins  pallet  a,  oppoiite  an  tiAnMing 
iprmg  detent  locu  upun  the  interior 


action,  the  lections  of  wbicfa,  with  those  or  the  two  other  lide*,  form  ■  lort  of 

mixed  trian^e.      bbd  repretenta  the  detent,  which  u  formed  of  a  flexible 

piece  or  Bpniig,  bending  between  c  and  n,-  and  in  the  part  itbd,  which  i« 

stronger  than  the  other,  ii  fixed  the  lockini 

icrew^     The  pallet  projecting  below  the  ipringd 

angle  of  the  tooth,  luepending  the 

motioQ   of   the   escape   wheel,   and    < 

leaving  the  balance  to  vibrate  A-ee,    j 

m   pointed   out   in    the   preceding    j 

eicapemeot*.      The   action    of    the    ' 

spring  detent  (for  the  joint  of  the    ' 

detent  ii  itaelf  a  spring)  presses  the    | 

locking  pallet  against  tV "    ' 

except  at  the  time  of  ut 

wheeL     A  very  delicate  >; 

called  the  discharging 

spring,  (and  also  the  1 

is   attached   by  one 

spring  detent  ebnb  a  ;  and  passing 

under  the  acfjiisting  screw  yj  extends 

a  little  beyond  the  extremity  d,  by 

the  detent  itself;  hhh  is  s  circular 

piece   attached   to  the  axis  of  the 

balance,  and  o  the  discharging  pallet. 

This  pallet  when  the  balance  is  in  motion  from  e  to  if  presses  agaii 

of  the  discharging  spring  n  e  ;  and  carrying  it  together  with  the  locking  spring 

hbd  disengages  the  locking  piece  a  out  of  the  tntemal  angle  of  the  tooth, 

with  which  it  was  in  contact ;  and  the  escape  wheel  then  communicates  a  new 

power  to  the  balance  by  its  impulse  on  a  pallet  n,  which  is  fixed  or  set  in  the 
aperture  of  the  circular  piece.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  spring  detent,  or 
locking  spring,  falls  back  to  its  position  againat  the  adjusting  screw/;  and  the 
pallet,  hv  receiving  or  intercepdng  the  next  tooth,  stops  the  motion  of  the 
escape  wheel.  When  the  balance  returns  from  it  to  e,  the  unlocking  pallet  acta 
again  on  the  extremity  of  the  diacharging  spring,  but  this  being  very  delicate, 
give*  way  without  diaturbing  the  detent,  or  locking  spring;  and  the  balance, 
aHet  sufieriDg  a  trifling  degree  of  resistance  by  that  contact,  continues  its  free 
Tibrations.  At  the  next  vibration  the  unlocking  takes  place,  and  the  action  of 
the  escapement  proceeds  successiTely,  ai  explained  before.  The  detached 
escuiement  was  applied  fint  to  chronometers  or  time-pieces,  but  Is  now  also 
iiied  for  astronomical  clocks ;  and  various  excellent  constructions  have  been 
invented  by  different  artists,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  those  of  llardj 
and  Reid.  In  1812,  Mr.  I^or,  jun.  was  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  construction  of  *  detached  remontoire  escapement  for  dock*,  which  po*- 
MMca  conridersbte  merit.  The  advantage*  of  this  escapement  consist  in  the 
freedom  of  its  parts  from  friction  ;  in  the  exact  and  equal  impulse  which  it  will 
continue  to  give  to  the  pendulum,  unaffected  by  the  clogging  of  oil  and 
increaaed  friction  of  the  train  ;  and  in  the  small  power  rei^ired  for  restoring 
the  tension  of  the  remontoire  spring,  which  does  not  require  to  be  wound  up 
onick,  or  to  be  pushed  bejond  any  catch  or  spring  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
situation.  The  engravings  on  page  696,  with  the  following  description  extracted 
from  the  Thmiactioiu  ly'  lAe  Society,  will  explain  the  construction.  The 
swine-wheel,  Flgi.  I  and  3,  ha*  thirty  teeth  cut  in  its  periphery,  and  is  constantly 
nrgM  forwards  by  the  maintaining  power  which  is  supplied  by  the  small  weight; 
two  spring  detents  are  used  to  catch  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  alternately ;  these 
are,  at  the  proper  intervals,  unlocked  by  the  parts  muked  1  and  3  upon  the 
pendulum  ti>d,  intercepting  two  small  pins  projecting  from  the  detents,  as  it 
vibrates  towards  the  one  or  the  other;  the  renovating  or  remontoire  spring  is 
fixed  to  the  same  stud  as  the  detent* ;  it  is  wound  up  by  the  highest  tooui  of 
the  wheel,  as  seen  in  Fig.  I,  (lis  position  when  unwound  being  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.)     This  being  the  case,  suppose  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  is  caught  by 


one  of  the  detents,  thU  prevent*  the  wheel  from  movittg  any  further,  ud  ktr}t 
the  renovaline  iprmg  ream  etcaping  off  the  point  of^the  lootli  j  in  thii  pi» 
tioii,  tlie  pendulum  is  quite  detached  &om  the  wheel ;  now,  if  the  pendulom  be 
caused  to  Tibrate  to  the  right,  the  part  of  it  marked  2  cornea  againit  llie  uppa 


■  the  delenE  which  detained  the  wheel,  by  the  psrt  3  striking  the  kwD- 
pin,  Fiff,  2,  which  projects  from  the  detent;  the  maiataming  power  of  iht  dock 
caiue*  the  wheel,  tliui  unlocked,  to  advance  until  detained  b;  a  tooth  mting  upoa 


ivatioE 


the  end  of  the  other  detent  on  the  opposite  lide;  hy  this  meaoa  t 
spring  will  be  clear  of  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  as  it  tetutni  with  the  p 
gives  it  an  impulge  with  its  pin  preiung  against  the  part  2  of  the  peadulnm, 
until  the  spring  comes  to  the  position  shown  %  the  dott^  line,  in  which  poBlios 
it  is  unwound,  and  rests  against  a  pin  fixed  against  a  crots  bar  of  the  plate; 
the  pendulum  continues  vibrating  to  the  left,  nearly  to  the  extent  of  itr  nbt*- 
tion,  when  the  part  1  meets  the  pin  in  the  same  detent,  and  remorea  it  frcoi 
the  wheel,   and  unlocks  itj    the  maintainine  power  now  carries  it  forward, 


spring  being  wound  up  ready  to  gire  another  impulse  to  the  pendului 
pin  is  not  fixed  to  the  renovating  spring  itself,  but  ia  part  of  a  piece  of  brass, 
which  is  screwed  fast  to  the  renovating  spring,  and  it  made  very  slender  near 
the  screw  which  fastens  it ;  this  permits  the  renovating  apriog  to  give  way,  i^ 
hy  the  weight  being  taken  off  the  clock,  or  any  other  accident,  the  escue 
wheel  should  be  wound  backwards,  so  as  to  catch  on  the  detents  improperiy. 
The  weight  in  the  preceding  figures  merely  represents  the  means  by  which 
the  escape  wheel  was  put  in  motion  in  the  model  presented  to  the  Sode^,  which 
consisted  merely  of  the  escapement ;  but  when  attached  to  a  clock,  the  remon- 
toire  spring  is  wound  up  by  the  maintaining  power  of  the  clock  tiauamitted  to 
the  escape  wheel  by  means  of  the  train. 

Chronometen  and  clocks  for  astronomical  purpoee*,  in  which  extnordiiui7 
nicety  in  the  exact  measurement  of  time  is  necessary,  have,  besidea  the  com- 
pensation pendulums  or  balances,  and  detached  escapements,  before  described 
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jewelled  pallets,  and  all  their  pivot-holes  jewelled :  ihev  are  likewise  provided 
with  a  contrivance  for  continuing  their  motion  during  the  time  of  winding  up, 
when  the  action  of  the  maintaining  power  is  suspended.  For  this  purpose  a 
second  larger  ratchet  wheel  is  added  on  the  same  arhor  which  admits  the  clock 
to  he  wound  up,  but  with  teeth  pointing  the  contrary  way ;  a  strong  spring,  usually 
the  greatest  portion  of  a  circle,  connects  this  large  ratchet  whed  with  the  great 
wheel  of  the  clock,  which  is  on  the  same  axis  with  it,  one  end  of  Uiis  spring 
being  attached  to  the  great  wheel,  and  the  other  to  the  large  ratchet ;  and  a 
catch  proceeds  from  the  inner  face  of  this  back  plate  to  the  teeth  of  this  ratchet, 
which  prevents  its  moving  back  when  the  clock  is  winding  up,  and  serves  as  a 
support  for  the  reaction  of  the  maintaining  spring.  When  the  clock  is  left  to 
the  action  of  the  weight,  the  small  ratchet  turns  round  the  larger  one,  and  con- 
tracts or  coils  up  the  spring  till  it  has  strength  sufficient  to  impel  the  great 
wheel  and  train;  and  when  the  action  of  the  weight  is  suspended,  as  in  wind- 
ing up,  the  spring,  freed  from  the  contracting  power  of  tne  weight,  expands 
itself  and  forces  round  the  great  wheel,  its  action  in  the  contrary  direction  on 
the  great  ratchet  being  prevented  by  the  catch  before  mentioned.  Leroy  is 
considered  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  sprine  impeller  to  prevent  loss  of  time  in 
winding  up,  but  the  idea  of  continuing  the  motion  of  the  train  during  this 
time  onginated  with  Hu^gens,  for  he  contrived  a  method  by  which  the  weight 
of  his  clock  should  continue  to  act  on  his  train  whilst  it  was  drawing  up ;  the 
weiffht  in  his  clock  having  been  made  to  draw  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
used  in  common  wooden  clocks,  instead  of  being  wound  up  as  in  our  metallic 
clocks. 

What  has  been  already  advanced,  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  general  construction  of  horological  machines ;  but 
mat  diversities  in  their  form  and  a  variety  of  curious  movements  have  been 
introduced  by  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  artists  in  this  branch  :  some  of  these 
excite  admiration  by  the  num^r  and  intricacy  of  the  component  parts,  and  the 
admirable  precision  with  which  they  act,  whilst  others  evmce  equal  ingenuity 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  means  adopted  to  obtain  the  end  proposed.     Of  thia 
last  description  of  clocks,  none  have  as  yet  exceeded  that  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Franklin ;  it  shows  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  and  yet  con- 
tains but  three  wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement    The  lowest 
wheel  contains  1 60  teeth,  and  goes  round  once  in  four  hours ;    it  carries  the 
hand  on  its  axle,  which  points  out  both  the  hours  and  the  minutes,  as  will  be 
described,  and  it  turns  a  pallet  above  it  of  10  leaves,  on  the  same  axis  with 
which  is  a  wheel  of  120  teeth,  that  gives  motion  to  a  pallet  of  8  leaves :  the 
second-hand  is  annexed  to  the  same  axis  with  this  latter  pallet,  as  also  the 
swing-wheel,  which  carries  30  teeth,  that  gives  motion  to  the  pallets  of  an 
anchor  escapement,  and  to  its  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds.  The  dial  of  this 
clock  is  of  singular  formation ;  the  external  circle  on  it  contains  240  divisions, 
numbered  firom  1  to  60,  in  four  successive  notations;  this  circle  shows  the 
minutes ;  within  it  the  hours  are  arranged  in  three  concentric  circles,  or  in  a 
volute  of  three  revolutions  alonff  four  radii,  which  form  right  angles  with  each 
other.    By  this  arrangement,  while  the  point  of  the  hand  shows  the  minute,  its 
side  exhibits  the  hour ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  shows  that  the  hour  is  one 
of  three ;  but  so  that  it  will  hardly  ever  happen  that  any  doubt  will  remain  of 
which  it  may  be,  as  there  are  four  hours  difference  between  the  figures  next  to 
each  other  on  the  same  radial  line.     A  small  circle  is  placed  above  the  great 
one,  and  divided  into  60  parts  for  the  seconds.    This  clock  was  wound  up  oy  a 
line  going  over  a  pulley  and  ratchet,  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  by  which 
the  weight  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  common  wooden  clocks. 
Many  of  these  clocks  have  been  made  which  are  found  to  measure  time  exceed- 
ingly welL    The  small  imperfection  in  this  clock,  of  its  leaving  the  uncertainty 
mentioned  as  to  which  of  three  hours  it  denotes,  though  so  easily  corrected  by  the 
judgment,  has  given  rise  to  some  ingenious  contrivances  to  obviate  it     Of  these 
the  most  curious  is  thai  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  engraving  on  page  698.  To 
the  great  wheel  of  this  clock  two  concentric  plates  are  annexed,  the  external 
one  of  which  has  a  groove  cut  through  it  along  the  line  of  a  volute  of  three 
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nvolutioni.  Thit  groove  furmi  •  trough,  ia  whicb  a  metal  baU  i*  placrd,  put 
of  which  ia  Bern  through  the  eKcavstion  beneath  the  hour  1 1  in  the  figure;  n 
the  plate  and  groove  (urn  round,  the  ball  rolli  alonK  the  Tolute,  atil]  approachiu 
nearer  the  centre  u  it  proeeeda ;  and  when  it  at  Isat  arriTci  at  the  cenm,  t 
falli  into  another  trough,  by  which  it  it  agiun  conveyed  to  the  eitrmal  pait  <( 
the  volute.    The  houn  are  engraved  between  the  revolntiona  at  the  rohtc. 


and  the  minutes  are  marled  in  four  diviiioni  of  60  each,  upon  an  ^M 
fixed  circle,  to  which  an  index  nnnexed  to  the  volute  plate  pointa.  Sn 
of  thete  clocki  were  to  be  leen  in  the  watchmaker'i  itiopi  in  London  ■ 
yean  ago,  hut  we  believe  the  author  of  thii  ingeniom  coDtrivance  ia  unkno 

In  ^^tion  to  the  parts  which  meanu'e  and  regiater  time,  and  tberdort 
alone  conititute  a  watch  or  clock,  various  appendage*  are  at  time*  eoniieeled 
with  them  for  pleasure  or  convenience,  as  chimea  and  pnppeta  to  docks, 
musical  and  repeating  movementa.  Sec.  to  watches ;  but  M  the«e  are  not  stricdj 
comprised  under  the  head  of  horology,  we  shall  merelj  notice  one  or  t*e 
inventions  of  thit  class,  our  limits  not  allowing  us  tn  do  more. 

One  very  useful  addition  which  ia  frcqurnllf  made  to  clocks  and  watches,  ii 
the  alarum,  or  eontrivance  for  calling  attention  at  any  fixed  period  of  time.  A* 
excellent  arrangement  of  thia  kind  is  the  patent  dttaektd  atontm  toatckj  inveoled 
by  Mr.  Berollas,  of  the  City  Road,  which  is  an  improvement  npon  •  farmm 
of  the  same  genueman  called  the  aarrttng  mitcA.  In  the  pswl 
all  the  useful  parts  of  the  watch  are  retained,  while  thoae  that  >«l 
ent  or  had  a  tendency  to  distutb  it*  regular  movementa  are  here  b 
a  detached  state.     The  advautagee  that  result  from  this  airangement  are,  fint. 
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Ihe  applicabilit;  or  odaptatian  of  the  invention  to  all  kindi  of  »*tche«,  what- 
ever may  be  the  principles  of  (heir  conitniction ;  wcoad,  Ihe  alarum  being 
det«ched  from  the  wateh,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  a  noiie  nifiicieutly  loud  for 
a  hoiue  alarum ;  third,  alarum  watches  ai  before  conatnicted  were  inconvenient, 
from  their  bulk,  to  wear — by  thia  contrivance  they  may  be  made  aa  flat  and 
thin  ai  may  be  desired ;  and,  laatly,  the  expenae  ii  much  leta  than  any  walchei 
hitherto  mads  of  similar  performance.  J^.  1  represent!  the  mechanism 
attached  to  the  watch,  by  which 
the  alarum  a  locked  and  unlocked, 
as  it  appeanwhen  the  dial-plate  is 
removed.  The  index  by  which  the 
alarum  is  set  to  the  proper  time  of 
going  0^  it  attached  to  a  hollow 
axle  fitted  upon  the  arbor  of  the 
ordinary  hnur-wbeel,  Thia  index 
may  be  set  by  hand  ;  but  a  prefer- 
able method  is  to  attach  a  toothed 
wheel  4,  which  works  into  an  intei^ 
mediate  wheel  7,  which  works  into 
the  wheel  G,  nod  this  latlet  works 
into  a  wheel  3,  fixed  at  right  an- 
gle* to  it  upon  the  square  end  of 
the  steel  arbor  I,  which  runs  through 
tha  pendant,  and  has  at  its  other 
extremity  a  milled  nut  2,  by  turning 
which  nut  it  is  obvious  that  motioQ 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  alarum 
wheel  and  index  to  set  it  at  any 
particular  hour.  To  prevent  the 
train  being  turned  the  wron^  way, 
and  to  retain  the  ind£x  in  its  plaee,  a  small  ratchet  wheel  ii  fixed  upon  tha 
■quare  part  of  the  ateel  arbor  1,  into  which  ratchet  a  spring-pall  5  fidla  The 
hollow  axis  of  the  slartun  index  is  made  of  steel,  and  on  its  underaide  ii  formed 
into  a  flat  circular  plate,  at  at  44,  which  repreaeata  the 
reverse  side  of  the  wheel  4 ;  and  in  this  plate  a  notch  ii  cut 
•tralght  down  on  one  aide,  and  sloping  on  the  other,  as 
shown  at  45,  which  is  a  section  of  the  wheel  and  hollow 
axle,  the  straight  aide  of  the  notch  lies  in  the  direction  of  a 
radius  of  the  flat  plate  In  44.  The  hour-wheel,  marked 
A,  Fiff.  2,  lies  immediately  nndemeath  the  alarum  wheel, 
and  has  on  its  under  side  an  oblong  steel  plate,  1,  2,  3, 
in  the  detached  figure  A  of  Fig.  3,  which  ia  called  the 
detent.  The  detent  is  spring-tempered,  has  a  hole  in  ita 
centre  for  the  free  passage  of  the  cannon  arbor,  and  ia 
fixed  flat  upon  the  hour-wheel  by  a  small  screw  and  steady 
pin  at  2 ;  nito  the  opposite  end  of  the  detent  plate  at  I, 
IS  rivetted  a  small  pin  of  sufficient  length  to  paes  through 
a  hole  in  the  hour-wheel,  and  to  project  beyond  the  upper 
surface  of  the  same  in  such  manner,  that  when  the  hmu^ 
wheel  and  the  slarum-wheel  are  put  together  in  their  right 
places,  and  this  pin  presses  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  steel 
plate  44,  the  end  1  of  the  aelent  is  depressed  below  the 
under  face  of  the  hour-wheel,  but  when  it  comes  over  the 
notch  it  falls  into  the  same,  and  allows  the  end  of  the 
detent  to  rise  and  lie  flat  in  the  recess  in  the  honivwheel.  The  end  1  of  the 
detent  acts  upon  the  circular  end  2  of  a  Sat  steel  spring  C,  f^.  1,  and  shown 
detached  in  the  following  page ;  it  ia  called  the  elevator,  and  is  fixed  in  ita 
plaee  by  the  screw  and  steady-pin  at  Z,  which  end  is  thicker  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  spring,  so  that  the  end  2  ia  raised  above  the  plate  on  which  it  it 
filed  i  the  degree  of  elevation  may  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  screw-top  at  y. 
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«  projecting  throi^ 


vhiah  worki  freely  through  a  hole  in  the  elerator.  The 
end  1  of  the  detent  preaei  upon  the  elevator  in  inch 
manner,  that  whilat  the  detent  u  deprened  it  bolda 
down  the  end  2  of  the  elevator ;  but  lo  aoon  m  the  pin 
in  the  detent  enten  the  notch,  and  the  detent  riaee,  the 
preuure  i«  withdrawn  from  the  elevator,  and  it  likewise 
riiei  tOvJiicharge  the  alarum,  which  it  does  through  the 
medium  of  another  piece  called  the  propeller,  drawn  JR 
ita  DToper  place  and  form  at  D,  fig.  1,  and  aJio  ihowti 
in  the  detached  figure  in  the  margin.  It  ii  a  )teel  lever 
without  ipring,  and  turning  upon  the  screw  z  m  a  Jul' 
crum ;  it  has  a  projecting  piece  W,  which  i>  formed 
into  an  inclined  plane,  and  hiebly  polished  and  har- 
dened ;  this  incHned  plane  falla  directly  under  the  ei  '  ~ 


peller,  and  drive  it*  end  V  a 
into  a  portion  of  a  circle  i 

Sreuei  against  the  locker  E,  JPg.  1,  which  is  a  cylin- 
rical  piece  of  steel,  having  .in  ite  outer  end  a  small  pin 
the  case  of  the  watch;  the  locker  E  moves  between  two  pin^  and  la  proud 
against  the  end  of  the  propeller  D  by  the  spring  F,  and  kept  at  all  timn  iD 
contact  with  it.  The  combined  effect  of  the  several  parts  may  be  briefir 
recapitulated  as  follows : — whilst  the  detent  i*  depressed,  it  preases  down  ibc 
circular  end  of  the  elevator  e,  which  acting  upon  the  iticlincd  plane  W  of  tb« 
propeller  D,  (brcea  its  circular  end  agunst  the  locker  E,  and  causes  its  niisll 
pin  I  to  protrude  beyond  the  case,  in  which  state  it  will  remain  until,  h;  the 
revolution  of  the  houtvhand,  the  piu  in  the  detent  fall*  into  the  notch  an  tbc 
alarum  arbor ;  when  the  elevator  nses,  and  the  pressure  being  trithdrawD  boa 
the  inclined  plane  of  the  propeller,  the  locker  E  is  pushed  in  by  the  spring  f, 
and  remains  in  that  position  until  the  sloping  side  of  the  notch  44  ha*  b«el 
moved  round  lufiieiently  to  depress  the  detent  spring  again.  The  above  is  ill 
that  is  necessary  to  form  the  union  between  the  going  parta  of  aaj  watch,  tai 
a  detached  nlatum,  because  it  will  be  evident  that  such  «Isrum  mar  be  dis- 
engaged or  set  olT  bv  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  locker;  we  ahall  tbcrefvt 
proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  alarum  movement  U  opentrd 
upon,  whether  the  alarum  of  the  bell,  rattle,  or  any  other  kind. 

An  alarum  movement  in 
its  separate  state  is  repre- 
sented at  G  H,  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  and  consists  of 
a  frame,  the  upper  plate  of 
which  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
less  than  the  pillar  plate,  in 
order  that  the  works  may  be 
covered  by,  and  contained 
within  Ibe  bell,  as  shown  at  i 
f^.  2, which  is  a  se. 
file  of  the  alarum 
A  going  barrel,  which  contains 
the  mainspring,  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  laid  frame, 
and  a  steel  wheel  cut  with 
ratchet  teeth  to  work  the 
hammer  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  said  barrel,  it*  other  ride  caRriog 
the  main  wheel  to  drive  the  train,  which  generally  consiala  of  three  wbeeb  m 
four  pinions.  The  alarum  hammer  ha*  a  spring  and  a  regulating  ipnng  on  Oit 
opposite  side  of  the  plate  as  shown  at  K,  Ag.  4.  The  &y  jnnion  haa  mi  am  (f 
steel  fixed  on  its  arbor,  and  as  this  comes  in  contact  wtth  the  prcnectiiig  Mt, 
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the  works  tin  InckcJ,  ntid  the  al.-iruni  prevented  rrnm  mnniiig  ilnwii ;  but   M 
soon  as  the  pin  H  it  moved,  tlie  whole  is  at  liberty,  and  free  to  move;  the 
pin  H  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  plate,  and  rise*  from  the  locking  levrr  11 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  plate,  ai  sliovii  in  Pig.  4,  where  it  may  be  seen  that  Ihii 
locking  lever  turns  on  a  screw  pivot  at  its  inner  end,  and  is  constantly  pressed 
to  one  side  by  the  force  of  the  spring  F,  which  operates  in  such  a  direction  aa  to 
throw  the  pin  out  of  contact  with  the  steel  arm  of  the  fly  arbor,  and  consequently 
niways  keeps  the  alarum  work  in  a  free  state  for  motiun  ;  bnt  it  may  be  lacked 
Hi  any  time  by  pushing  the  locking  lever  H,  Fu/.  4,  back- 
wards, or  against  the  action  of  itsspring  P;  a  wire  inil,  I,  /f, 
rises  pprpeadioilarly  out  of  the  outer  end  of  the  locking            // 
tever  H,  and  it  is  this  wire  tail  that  ia  to  be  engaged  with            ,7 
the  amall  end  i  of  the  locker  E  (,  '^l,  whenever  the            7 
nlarum  is  to  be  wound  up  and  set.     This  locking  lever           If 
f  1,  with  its  two  pins,  is  here  shown  in  a  detached  itnte.           _  I 

/7j.  5  shows  a  watch  having  all  the  above  described      1    IJ  '      ^ 

parts  appertaining  thereto,  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  .    |  '         ^ 

aforesaid  detached  alarum  movements  j  1  being  the  caac  J 

of  the  alarum,  formed  of  open-work,  chased  or  otherwise  | 


ornamented,  and  having  the  appearance,  when  empty,  of  the  ordinary  receptacle 
of  nn  extenial  watch  case;  M  being  the  usual  rim  that  shuts  down  over  the  watch 
witli  a  spring  catch,  and  thereby  holds  it  steadJiy  in  its  proper  position ;  the 
alarum  movement  la  filed  in  this  external  case,  with  the  pillar  pfale  upwards, 
and  the  works  nnd  bell  downward;  consequently,  t lie  wire  tail  1,  /Ijr.  i,  prcijecll 
-  upwards  into  the  case,  nnd  in  placing  the  watch  within,  it  is  neeesiary  to  observe 
that  the  projecting  end  of  the  locker  t,  Fig.  I,  comes  behind,  and  engage* 
with  this  wire  tail,  aa  seen  at  H  F,  Fig.  5,  in  such  manner,  that  it  may  push 
back  the  locking  lever,  H,  Fig.  4,  and  thereby  bick  the  train  of  the  alanim 
when  the  rim  M  ia  (o  be  shut  down,  and  the  alarum  hand  set  as  aforesaii 


time  upon  the  dial  when  it  it 
id  up  by  the  key,   i 
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upon  the  main  spring  arbor, 
H>  that  ]C  can  only  turn  it 
in  one  direction  without  un- 
■crewing,  and  the  machine 
will  be  ready  to  operate  ;  be- 
cause at  Ibe  BsiJgned  hour 
and  minute,  the  enda  of  the 
locker  will  be  withdrawn  into 
the  wnlch,  thereby  releas- 
ing the  wire  tail  1,  and  (he 


What  has  been  said  of 
the  bell  alarum  movement, 
equally  applies  to  rattle  move- 
men  la,  because  they  consist 
of  the  uine  parts,  and  are 
constructed  and  used  in  the 
same  manner,  except  only  that  the  bell,  the  hammer,  and  the  steel  ratchet 
wheel  for  working  tlie  same,  and  the  springs  connected  therewith,  are  dii- 

Sensed  with,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  rattle  movement,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  sub- 
ituted.  This  consists  of  two  strong  steel  wheels  N  N,  so  fixed  o 
upon  the  outside  of  the  upper 
plate  that  they  may  both  press 
in  the  same  direction  against 
the  two  strong  pins  or  studs  ij  q 
to  receive  them,  and  the  upper 

Elate  may  in  this  construction 
e  made  of  the  same  diameter 
as    the   lower    plate,    because 
there  is  no  bell  to  go  over  it. 
A  coarse  steel  pinion  M  is  fixed 
on  to  a  square  upon  the  con- 
tinued arbor  of  the  first  wheel 
in  the  movement,  and  which 
wheel  for  this  purpose  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
in  such  manner  that  the  lever 
of  the  said  pinion  may  eiigi 
with    the    ends    of   both 
spring!  N  N,  and  by  its  re 
lution   may  carry  them   so 
distance  towards  r.  and  on 
produce  a  powerful  rattling 
for  a  similar  purpose,  according 

Of  late  years,  the  ingenuity  of  watch-makers  has  been  much  e 
the  winding  up  of  natoie*,  without  the  employment  of  detached  keys ;  but 

'         ''"■"■''       '         '   '  "^    -  - -      (Btches  having  fueeea, 

_^  _  of  tliose  having  S'Mtj- 
barrelt ;  and  various  contrivances  have  been  proposed  and  adapted  to  the  latter 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Berolhu,  whose  patent  detached  alarunt  watch  we  have 
just  been  describing,  has,  however,  overcome  alt  the  obstaclea  which  the  nib- 
ject  opposed  to  hiin,  and  has  contrived  the  means  of  winding  up  watches  of  both 
eonstruction  without  keys,  by  a  contrivance  exliihiting  great  aimplicity  aa  well 
as  ingenuity.  For  this  bvention  he  has  taken  out  a  patent,  >ud  from  the 
specification  of  it  we  make  the  following  extracts;  which,  together  with  the 


annexed  ennsTed  6gurei,  will  give  the  reader  a  fUll  iniight  into  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  mode  of  conitnicttng  thia  uaerul   improvement.      "  The  tint 
It  poiret,  in  moat  horologicaTworiiB,  is  obtained  either  by  the  a 


•re  two  diitinct  wayi  of  ^pljing  the  power  of  this  tnoin  ipring  to  the  flrst 
wheel  of  a  walch  ;  one  of  them  coniiits  in  the  intervention  or  agency  of  a  fiiwe, 
which  is  put  upon  the  tint  wheel ;  in  the  other,  the  fint  wheel  is  put  upon  the 
barrel  itself  that  contain!  the  spring,  which  arrangement  is  distinguished  from 
that  having  a  tiisee  by  tfaa  term  '  going-barrel.'  Watches  having  going-baraela 
are  wound  up  by  turning  round  (he  barrel  arbora ;  and  waCchea  having  fuaees, 
by  the  fiiwe  arbon.  M;  inrentioa  conabt*  in  a  new  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, applicable  to  the  winding  up  of  horological  worka.  First,  as  reapecta 
what  is  termed  a  going-barrel,  the  following  are  the  contrivances  that  I  have 
invented  u  applicable  thereto :  fig.  I  represenla  a  watch  with  a  going- 
harrd,  to  whicn  my  invention  ia  applied  ;  in  which  figure  a  part  of  the  di£- 
plate  U  represented  as  broken  away,  for  showing  the  novel  parta,  the  operation 


will  be  undentood  bv  first  describing  the  separate  tisures,  2,  3,  4,  5 
II  the  same  letten  of  reference  in  which  refer  to  similar  parte.     Fig.2 


of  which  will  b 
6,  7,  S,  all  tl 
i*  the  barrel  ratchet 
power  up  {  this  ratchet  is  put  un  the 
*   plate  is  sunk  in  which  it  iays — it  is  oi 

the  dial;  this  barrel  ratchet  ii  sunk  o:  .... „ 

another  ratchet  with  iw  click  and  spring,  shown  at  a,  Fig.  3,  which  1  call  the 
recoiling  ratchet.  This  recoihng  ratchet  ia  fastened  on  to  the  barrel  pulley  6 ; 
the  upper  side  of  this  barrel  pulley  is  sunk  to  receive  a  spring,  thown  in  Figi.  I 
and  5,  which  is  the  recoiling  spring ;  on  the  edge  of  the  barrel  pulley  there  it 
a  groove  to  receive  a  cliain  d,  shown  at  Figt.  1  and  8,  which  is  hooked  on  a 
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pin  in  the  said  groove.     Fig.  7  gives  a  perspective  view   of  the  stud  which 
keeps  the  barrel  pulley  steady  and  close  to  the  uarrel  ratchet ;  the  centre  of  thi« 
stud  is  round,  and  the  centre  of  the  recoiling  spring  is  hcwked  on  to  it ;  the 
other  end  of  the  recoiling  spring  is  hooked  on  the  barrel  pulley.     Fig*.  1  and  $ 
show  the  impendent,  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  case ;    it  turns  fredv 
on  a  piece  or  steel  g^  Fig.  8  ;  this  steel  arbor  has  a  small  knob  €»  one  side,  i. 
shown  at  Figs.  1  and  8,  to  prevent  the  impendent  from   slipping  off;  on  the 
other  end  it  is  split  to  receive  the  end  of  the  chain  which  is  pinned  on ;  die 
pendent  of  the  case  is  perforated,  through  which  the  chain  passes.     I  shall 
next  describe  the  manner  it  is  to  operate,  and  how  it  is  to  be  put  on  the  bind- 
ing up  arbor.     When  the  barrel  ratchet  before  mentioned  is  put  on  the  square 
arbor,  the  recoiling  spring  is  put  on  the  barrel  pullev*  and  placed  over  the 
barrel  ratchet,  so  as  to  act  on  its  click ;  the  chain,  which   is  no  longer  than  to 
produce  one  revolution  of  the  pulley,  is  put  through  the  pendent,  and  hooked 
on  to  the  pulley  :  the  stud  is  then  hooked  on  to  the  recoiline  spring ;  by  this 
stud  the  recoiling  spring  is  set  up  one  turn,  more  or  less,  and  &e  stud  is  screwed 
on  the  plate.     To  wind  up  the  watch,  tlie  impendent  is  drawn  fir<»ni  the  pendent 
as  far  as  the  chain  will  permit  it ;  the  recoiling  spring  will  bring  the  impendeot 
back  again  to  the  pendent ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  tiU  the  impendent 
remains  on  the  pendent,  and  cannot  be  more  drawn  from  it,  which  indicates 
that  the  main  spring  is  wound  up.     When  the  works  are  to  be  wound  up  by  a 
fusee  arbor,  the  ratchet,  which  keeps  the  maintaining  power,  is  on  the  fiisee 
itself;  the  fusee  arbor,  squared,  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  plate  as  the  goiiig' 
barrel  under  the  dial.     The  recoiling  ratchet.  Fig.  4,  is  put  on  the  fusee  arbor; 
its  click  and  spring  are  on  the  barrefpulley,  Fig.  6.     Here  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  when  any  works  are  to  be  wound  up  bv  a  fusee,  the  fusee  with  the  first 
wheel  and  its  arbor  returns  back  again,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  going- 
barrel,     h  is  the  relieving  click,  which  has  a  doable  action ;  first,  it  acts  as  the 
recoiling  click,  by  its  action  in  the  ratchet ;  secondly,  it  acts  as  a  reliever  of  the 
said  click ;  it  is  planted  on  the  under  side  of  the  barrel  pulley,  #fi^.  ^  with  its 
spring,  and  must  be  made  in  the  form  shown  in  the  drawing.     That  part  which 
is  near  the  edge  of  the  barrel  pulley  has  a  small  pin,  which  pin  goes  throogb 
an  aperture  of  the  barrel  pulley  into  the  groove  where  the  chain  lies.     When 
the  works  are  wound  up,  the  impendent  rests  upon  the  pendent,  and  the  chain 
lays  round  the  pulley,  wnich  is  the  same  as  with  the  going-barreL  The  pin  of  the 
relieving  click,  which  goes  into  the  groove  of  the  bwel  pulley,  receives  a  pres- 
sure from  the  chain  ;  it  brings  the  click  part  out  of  the  ratchet,  and  gives  free 
action  to  the  ratchet  on  the  msee  arbor  to  return  back  again  without  any  drag 
or  incumbrance  of  the  click.    /,  Fig.  1,  is  the  finger  touch :  it  is  made  of  goM, 
or  some  metal  which  will  not  rust.     By  referring  to  the  drawing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  cup  with  a  milled  edge,  and  the  minute-hand  is  fastened  to 
it :  when  the  hands  ure  to  be  set,  a  sligiit  pressure  with  the  end  of  the  fore- 
finger  is  required  to  turn  the  hands.    In  case  it  is  desired  to  have  a  watch  or 
clock  wound  up  in  one  pull,  the  multiplying  of  the  turns  of  the  chain  roond 
the  barrel  pulley  will  have  that  effect 

The  engraving  on  the  next  page  exhibits  a  simple  but  very  ingenious  contri- 
vance, termed  by  the  inventor,  (Mr.  Knight,  of  Binningham,)  the  •*  Patent  Duty 
Register,"  which  is  designed  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  public  watchmen,  and 
to  ensure  vigilance  upon  their  part,  by  causing  them  to  register  the  time  at 
which  they  go  their  rounds,  in  a  manner  that  will  admit  of  no  deceptioo. 
Its  uses,  however,  are  not  limited  to  this  purpose,  as  it  is  equally  senriceaole  as 
a  check  upon  servants  in  general,  and  as  a  conviction  of  the  correct  informs* 
tion  which  it  will  infallibly  afford  to  employers,  it  has  a  tendencnr  to  ensure 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  it  may  be  required.  The  train  of 
wheel -work  in  Mr.  Knight's  machine  being  similar  to  those  in  ordinary  docks, 
the  invention  must  be  regarded  as  an  addition  or  appendage,  which  is  capable 
of  being  applied  to  clocks  already  made,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  manu- 
factured purposely  to  receive  the  new  combination.  The  only  essential  variation 
consists  in  causing  the  circular  dial-plate,  which  is  usually  fixed,  to  revolve,  and 
tlie  hand  or  index,  which  usually  revolves,  to  be  fixed.     This  stationary  index 
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is  placed  at  the  lop  of  the  circle,  and  tlic  hours,  ai  tlicy  succeuively  come 
under  it.  denote  prcicnt  time.  Thia  index  forms  part  of  a  bended  lever,  the 
fulcrum  of  which  is  in  the  interior  or  back  of  the  clock,  and  the  olher  extremity 
of  il  is  allaclied  lo  a  bell  wire,  with  suitable  cranks  to  carry  tlie  line  of  com- 
munication to  the  required  place,  where  a  handle  ii  connected  to  it,  for  tlie 
individual  who  is  upon  duly  or  guard,  to  pull  at  slated  times;  this  operation 


raises  the  power  end  of  the  lever,  and  dcpreaaes  the  index,  which  mokes  n 
mark  upon  a  temporary  scale  of  houn  fixed  to  the  dial-plate,  and  indicates  tlie 
precise  time  at  which  each  mark  was  made.  As  the  lever  has  only  one  centre 
of  motion,  it  follows  that  the  index,  which  foiius  a  part  of  it,  moves  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  consequently  would  only  strike  upon  a  point;  but  to 
enable  it  lo  make  a  line,  there  is  a  spring  joint  nheie  the  lever  is  bent  to  a 
right  angle,  which  allows  the  extremity  of  the  index  to  move  in  a  right  line 
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over  the  plate.  The  clock  face  has  two  concentric  circles  of  hours,  the  outer 
permament  and  of  a  full  size,  the  inner  temporary,  and  of  small  dimensions. 
The  latter  is  an  engraved  print,  the  divisions  upon  which  correspond  radiaUr 
with  those  on  the  outer  circle,  and  it  is  intended  that  a  fresh  card  should  be  put 
on  the  dial-plate  every  day ;  it  is  contrived  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  put  on 
with  accuracy  and  expedition ;  the  card  taken  off  forming  a  roister  of  the 
duty  performed,  a  is  the  revolving  metal  dial-plate ;  6  the  revolving  card ;  c 
an  ornamental  metal  shield,  to  confine  the  cara  down  to  the  plate,  which  is 
fixed  to  it  by  means  of  a  thumb  screw d;  /is  the  marker,  formed  of  a  little 
sharp-edged  wheel*  revolving  in  a  clefl  at  the  extremity  of  the  index:,  like  a  spor 
rowel,  only  without  teeth  ;  at /is  the  spring  joint  of  the  lever,  before  mentioned, 
forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lever.  On  depressing  the  lever,  the  end/ 
takes  the  position  of  f,  while  c  descends  on  the  card  dial  and  makes  the  mark. 
In  our  drawing,  the  time  expressed  is  two  o'clock ;  and  if  the  handle  be  pulled, 
the  index  will  descend  from  the  position  represented,  and  make  the  line  drawn 
between  the  II,  marked  «;  there  are  two  other  lines  made  upon  the  drawing,  also 
marked  «,  which  are  intended  merely  as  examples  to  show  tiiat  such  marks  were 
made  at  the  time  expressed  by  the  person  on  duty.  The  projection  of  the 
index  in  front  of  the  dial  is  exhibited  by  the  projection  of  its  shadow  thereon. 
HORSE  POWER.  The  force  with  which  a  horse  acts  is  compounded  of 
his  weight  and  muscular  strength.  If,  then,  the  weight  of  one  horse  exceed 
that  of  another  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  muscular  strength,  the  weaker  and 
heavier  horse  will  overcome  a  resistance  which  the  stronger  and  lighter  horse 
cannot,  provided  the  excess  of  his  weight  in  the  smallest  degree  exceeds  his 
deficiency  in  strength.  When  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill  or  machine  of  any  kind, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  horse-walk,  or  circle  in  which  he  moves,  be  large 
enough  in  diameter,  otherwise  he  can  only  exert  a  part  of  his  strength  ;  for,  in 
a  small  circle,  the  tangent  in  which  he  draws  deviates  more  from  Uie  circle  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  go  than  in  a  larger  circle.  The  diameter  of  the  walk  for 
full-sized  horses  ought  not  to  be  less  than  forty  feet ;  but  if  such  a  space  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  the  circle  be  reduced,  it  is  advisable  to  procure  horses  of 
similarly  reduced  proportions ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  horse  loses 
two-thirds  of  his  effective  strength  in  being  removed  from  a  walk  of  40  feet  in 
diameter  to  one  of  only  19  feet.  In  drawing  a  carriage,  a  horse  works  to  the 
best  advantage  when  the  line  of  draught  inclines  a  little  upwards  to  his  breast, 
making  a  small  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane.  W^ith  respect  to  the  quantitv 
of  power  a  horse  of  average  strength  can  thus  exert,  experimentalists  have 
materially  differed,  owing  probably  to  the  limited  extent  of  their  trials,  with 
horses  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  under  different  circumstances;  for 
much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  proper  shoeing,  the  angle 
of  draught,  the  fitting  of  the  collar,  &c.  As  a  variation  in  these  points  will 
fatigue  or  cramp  the  full  exertion  of  a  horse,  a  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  a  whole  day's  work  must  result ;  but  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  data  thus 
furnished  to  us  by  the  different  authors  and  experimentalists  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  find  it  to  amount  to  160  pounds'  weight,  raised' at  the  velocity  of  2^  miles 
per  hoiu",  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  some 
experiments  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  Mr.  Bevan,  that  were  recently  commu- 
nicated to  the  editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Mr.  Bevan  states,  "  In 
the  period  from  1803  to  1809  I  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  correctly 
the  mean  force  exerted  by  good  horses  in  drawing  a  plough,  having  had  the 
superintendance  of  the  experiments  on  that  head  at  the  various  ploughing 
matches,  both  at  Woburn  and  Ashridge,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  I  find  among  my  memoranda  the  result 
of  eight  ploughing  matches,  at  which  there  were  seldom  fewer  than  seven  teams 
as  competitors  for  the  various  prizes. 

The  first  result  is  from  the  mean  force  of  each  horse  in  six 

teams  of  two  horses  each  team,  upon  light  sandy  soil  .     .     •      155 

The  second  result  is  from  seven  teams  of  two  horses  each  team, 

upon  loamy  ground,  near  Berkhempstead I54 
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lbs. 
The  third  result  is  from  six  teams,  of  four  horses  each  team, 

with  old  Hertfordshire  ploughs   .     * 127 

The  fourth  result  is  from  seven  teams,  of  four  horses  each  team, 

upon  strone  stony  land  (improved  ploughs) 167 

The  fifth  result  is  from  seven  teams,  of  four  horses  each  team, 

upon  strong  stony  land  (old  Hertfordshire  ploughs)      .     .     .     193 
The  sixth  result  is  from  seven  teams,  of  two  horses  each  team, 

upon  light  loam 177 

The  seventh  result  is  from  five  teams,  of  two  horses  each  team, 

upon  light  sand  land 170 

The  eighth  result  is  from  seven  teams,  of  two  horses  each  team, 

upon  sandy  land 160 

The  mean  force  exerted  by  each  horse,  from  52  teams  or  144  horses,  is  equal  to 
163  lbs.  each  horse ;  and  although  the  speed  was  not  particularly  entered,  it 
could  not  be  less  than  at  a  rate  of  2^  miles  per  hour.  As  these  experiments 
were  fairly  made,  and  by  horses  of  the  common  breed  used  by  farmers,  and 
upon  ploughs  from  various  counties,  the  numbers  may  be  considered  as  a 
pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  force  actually  exerted  by  horses  at  the  plough, 
and  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  without  injury  for  many  weeks ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  if  these  horses  had  been  put  out  of  their  usual 

Sace,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  The  mean  power  of  the 
raught  horse,  deduced  from  the  above-mentioned  formula,  exceeds  the  calcu- 
lated power  from  the  highest  formula  of  Mr.  Lesslie,  and,  we  may  add,  that  of 
Mr.  Tredgold.  The  latter  gentleman  has,  however,  furnished  us  with  a  most 
valuable  table,  showing  the  maximum  quantity  of  labour  that  a  horse  of  average 
strength  is  capable  of  performing,  at  different  velocities^  in  drawing  boats  on 
canaltf  and  carriages  on  railwai/s  and  turnpike  roads. 


Velocity  in 
m\ha  per  hour. 

Dumionofthe 

day's  work  at 

the  preceding 

velocity. 

1 

Force  of  trac- 
tion in  pounds. 

Useful  effect  of  one  horse  working  one  diiy, 
in  tons,  drawn  one  mile. 

On  a  canal. 

On  a  leveli 
railway. 

On  a  good  level 
turnpike  ro;td 

Miles. 

3 

34 
4 

5 
6 
7 
M 
9 
10 

HouiK 

\H 

8 

H 
2 

n 

oj 

Lbs. 

83J 

83  t 

83} 

83' 

83? 

83| 

83| 

83l 

83i 

83 

Tons. 

520 
243 
153 
102 

52 

30 

19 

12.8 
9.0 
6.6 

Tons. 

115 
92 
82 
72 
57 
48 
41 
36 
32 
28  8 

Tons. 

14 

12 

10 
9 

7.2 
6.0 
5.1 
4.5 
4.0 
3.6 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoinc:,  that  the  loss  of  eflect  is  very  considerable 
upon  increasing  the  velocity  of  a  horse  beyond  that  of  2^  miles  per  hour;  this 
speed  has,  indeed,  been  considered  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  as  the  fittest 
for  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity  of  power  from  horses,  aa  they  can  exert  it 
without  being  overstrained,  throughout  a  whole  day's  work.  At  the  highest 
speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  which  is  that  of  many  of  our  stage-coach  horses, 
it  will  be  observed  that  they  cannot  keep  up  this  pace  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  that  is,  1\  miles  per  day  is  as  much  as  they  can  perform 
without  being  soon  exhausted.  The  amount  of  useful  effect  assigned  by  Mr. 
Tredgold  for  this  day's  work  of  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  is  3.6  tons 
drawn  one  mile,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  half  a  ton  drawn  7|  miles.  Now 
the  weight  of  an  ordinary  stage-coach  and  its  load  is  about  four  times  the  last 
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mentioned  quantity,  or  two  tons ;  consequently  we  perceive  the  necesit}'  of 
four  horses  being  employed,  as  is  customary,  to  do  the  work  at  that  hig?i 
velocity  which  one  horse  would  easily  perform  at  the  velocity  of  2|  miles  per 
hour.  In  stating  the  power  of  steam  engines,  it  is  usual  to  say  the  number  of 
horses'  power  it  exerts,  each  horse  power  being  estimated  as  equivalent  to 
raising  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  per  minute.     See  the  article  Steam. 

HORSE-SHOES.  Curved  pieces  of  iron,  made  to  fit  accurately  the  homr 
hoofs  of  horses,  to  which  they  are  nailed  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  the  use  of  the 
shoes  being  to  preserve  the  hoofs  from  the  aestnictive  effect  that  would  take 
place  by  their  collision  and  friction  against  the  hard  substances  of  which  our 
common  roads  are  formed.  It  is  a  common  rule  to  make  the  shoes  three  times 
as  thick  at  the  toes  as  at  the  heels,  so  that  by  this  means  the  frog^  (which  is  a 
central  projection  in  the  foot)  may  come  down  to  the  ground.  The  nails  vt 
all  placed  forward,  four  on  each  side,  but  not  approaching  too  near  the  heek 
and  are  countersunk  in  conical  or  wedge-shaped  holes.  For  horses  which  go 
in  shafts,  or  are  used  in  hunting,  it  is  usual  to  make  shoes  with  only  one  beei. 
which  should  be  outward.  The  horse's  heel  is  rather  lowered  on  that  side,  and 
the  inner  heel  of  the  shoe  somewhat  thickened,  so  as  to  balance  and  bear 
equally.  The  best  breadth  for  the  shoe  of  a  medium- sized  horse  is  said  to  be 
one  inch  at  the  toe,  and  three  quarters  at  the  heel;  the  weight,  about  eighteen  a 
twenty  ounces.  In  order  to  nt  the  shoe  without  causing  the  horse  to  stand  too 
much  on  his  heels,  the  under  part  of  the  crust,  or  wall  of  the  hoof,  is  pared 
away  to  receive  the  excess  of  thickness  in  front;  for  the  bottom  of  the  shoe,  it  is 
generally  conceived,  ought  to  be  perfectly  flat,  without  any  stubbings  or  calk- 
mgs  in  front.  Paring  away  the  heels  is  a  most  destructive  practice,  except  b 
case  of  absolute  excrescence  in  those  parts ;  nor  should  the  bars  (or  diagonal 
ridges)  that  extend  from  the  heels  to  the  frog,  or  central  projection,  ever  be  cut 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  a  clean 
and  healthy  state.  A  good  open  heel  is  the  indication  of  a  powerful  foot; 
hence  the  sides  of  shoes  ought  not  to  be  much  contracted ;  when  the  heels  are 
tender,  what  is  called  a  bar-shoe  ought  to  be  applied.  On  the  frog  the  horse 
chiefly  depends  for  a  spring  or  resistance  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot :  if  this  part 
does  not  touch  the  ground,  the  whole  motion  will  be  derived  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  limb,  and  a  very  uneasy  gait  will  inevitably  follow  :  this  point* 
out  the  propriety  of  leaving  it  fully  at  liberty  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  Mr.  Colman,  the  distinguished  professor  of  the  Veterinary  College, 
says,  that  **  no  animal,  nor  any  part  of  the  animal,  can  be  preserved  in  health, 
where  the  natural  functions  arc  perverted ;  and  he  strongly  urges  the  necessity 
of  some  great  alterations  being  made  in  the  practice  of  shoeing  horses,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  may  be  sustained  by  the  frog,  which,  from 
Its  central  projection  in  the  foot,  and  the  tough  elastic  nature  of  its  substance, 
was  evidently  designed  for  that  purpose.  In  a  recent  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cherry,  that  gentleman  entirely  coincides  with  the  author 
just  quoted,  and  considers  that  not  only  the  froff^  hut  the  sole  a/so^  (which  is  that 
homy  portion  of  the  foot  between  the  frog  and  the  exterior  wall  or  crust  of  the 
hoof,)  should  be  made  to  sustain  its  proportion  of  the  superincumbent  weight; 
and,  he  adds,  that  any  treatment  which  deprives  these  parts  of  pressure,  must, 
according  to  true  physiological  principles,  mduce  disease.  It  is  evident  that  a 
horse  in  a  state  of  nature  presses  with  the  whole  surface  of  his  foot  upon  the 
ground,  the  rim  of  the  hoof,  by  its  angular  projection,  preventing  slipping,  and 
the  frog  serving  as  a  cushion  to  prevent  any  ill  eflTects  from  violent  concussion. 
By  the  ordinary  mode  of  shoeing,  however,  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is 
thrown  upon  this  angular  rim,  or  wall  of  the  hoof,  contrary  to  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  for,  being  shod  with  a 
thick  bar  of  iron  on  this  part,  the  foot  is  thereby  lifted  up,  forming  a  hollow 
cavity  within  the  shoe,  which,  as  Mr.  Cherry  says,  *'  deprives  the  foot  of  that 
support  which  it  would  otherwise  receive  from  the  earth,  and  greatly  deranges 
the  mechanisin  of  the  whole  foot."  Tlie  same  author  p  oceeds  to  observe,  that 
the  feet  of  faim  horses,  though  usually  in  tl^t  condition  termed  a  state  of 
neglect,  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  generally  *' moist,  cool,  and  healthy; 
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while  a  foot  kept  clean,  U  iry,  brittle,  and  full  of  cracka ;"  which  ii  evidentlj 
owing  to  the  *hoes  of  the  former  being  uaually  clogged  with  earth,  b;  wbieli  the 
whole  surface  of  the  foot  ii  made  to  siutain  the  pressure,  initeod  of  the  mere 
rim  J  the  earth  likewise  contributes  to  the  healthful  condition  of  the  feet  bj  a 
mipply  of  moiiture  for  absorption.  "  Perhaps,"  Mr.  Clieny  continue!,  "  it  may 
be  possible  to  prepare  some  compressible  and  adhesive  substance  to  Gil  up  the 
cavity  after  the  shoo  is  on,  which  shall  pva  support  to  the  whole  foot,  yet 
without  impeding  the  fUIl  action  of  ita  elastic  propettiei." 

Hie  late  Mr,  Robert  Dickenson  entertaining  the  ume  Tiews  of  tho  lubject 
w  the  above-mentioned  eminent  authorities,  look  out  a  patent  for  some 
improvements  in  horse-shoes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  daacriplian.  In  tlie 
annexed  engraving,  Fig.  I  exhibits  a  plan,  and  fig.  2  a  side  view  of  the  im- 
pTOTed  shoe  as  fitted  on  to  the  fooL     Fig.  3  represents  the  ordinary  English 


t'ig.  I.  fig.  2.  Fig.  ! 


rrencn  manner,  ai  snown  in  rig.  i.  rroiii  iiib  mpm  bkuuu  man 
it  ia  not  easy  to  discover  the  precise  kind  of  motion  which  he 
itepping  out  and  relieving  his  foot  for  the  next  step ;  but  it  is  aacerta 
a  rolling  from  heel  to  toe.     Now  the  fldt  shoe  represented  in  Fig.  3 


mode  of  shoeing,  which  has  been  here  introduced  merely  by  way  of  conlratU 
By  Mr.  Dickenson's  plan,  a  piece  of  stout  leather  is  cut  to  cover  the  whole 
under  surface  of  the  hoof;  end  on  this  u  nvetted  a  plate  of  utin  of  a  shape 
and  msenitude  to  cover  the  frog,  which  it  la  designed  to  protect  against  injury 
in  travelling  upon  hard  atony  roads  under  the  leather  coienng  ii  stuffed  into 
the  hollow  of  the  hoof  a  quantity  of  sponge,  and  the  shoe  being  nailed  on 
throush  the  leather,  the  whole  is  thus  aimply  and  permanently  secured  until  the 
iron  shoe  is  worn  out,  the  leather  huting  out  several  iron  shoes,  owing  lo  its 
compressible  elastic  nature.  The  absorbent  nature  of  the  sponge  keeps  the  foot 
always  moiit,  and  the  whole  surface  of  it  is  brought  to  sustain  the  pressure.  It 
will  be  obserred  that  the  iron  rim  of  Mr.  Dickenson's  shoe  is  curved  after  the 
French  manner,  at  shown  in  Fig.  2.  From  the  rapid  action  of  a  horse's  foot 
'    ■  ■      "  ■■  ■      1  ■    1    -»-.--   -  jj]|,j,  |jg  makes  in 

is  ascertained  to  be 
in  Fiff.  3,  which  is 

n  English  form,  evidently  presents  an  obatructicm  to  this  particnlar 

action ;  frequent  stumbling  from  an  unnatutol  effort  to  overcome  the  difficult, 
and  a  straining  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  to  which  nature  has  assigned  due 
limits,  seem  to  be  the  unavoidable  consequences.  On  the  contrary,  the  French 
shoe  is  so  curved  as  to  conform  to  the  natural  figure  of  the  hoof,  and  consequently 
pretenta  no  impediment  to  the  natural  action  of  the  foot;  to  this  circum- 
staace  may  therefore  probably  be  attributed  the  well-known  superior  sure- 
footedness  of  French  horses.  The  impropriety  of  a  perfectly  flat  shoe  ia 
manifested  by  the  toe  part  being  generally  worn  down  as  thin  as  a  sixpence, 
white  the  sides  are  frequently  halt  an  inch  thick. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  the  presumed  necessity  of  fastening  the  iron 
shoes  lo  horses  fay  nailing  them  to  the  hoofs,  Mr.  William  Percival,  of 
Knightabridge,  took  out  a  patent  in  1S26  for  a  mode  uf  securing  them  to 
horses'  feet  by  means  of  straps  or  sandala.     In  the  engraving  on  the  following 

Ce,  Fig.  I  represents  a  plan  of  the  shoe,  which  is  of  the  kind  called  the  frog- 
shoe  ;  in  the  front  is  a  tongue  a,  turning  upon  a  hinge,  and  having  two  slits 
in  it  to  receive  the  band  or  strap,  and  keep  it  in  its  place ;  at  the  extremities  of 
tile  Iroa-bar  are  two  diuble  loops  or  ringv,  b  b,  turning  upon  hinges  or  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  bar.  /^.  3  shows  the  shoe  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
the  strap  e,  of  elastic  web,  is  passed  through  the  lowermost  of  the  two  rings; 
through  the  lowermost  slit  in  tbe  tongue ;  through  the  lowermost  ring  on  th« 
opposite  tide;  than  through  the  uppermost  slit  in  the  tongue;  and  ajlerwards 
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through  the  buckle  on  the  other  end  of  the  «t»p,  and  drawn  tight  Tha 
ii  poued  through  the  uppermoct  of  the  two  ringi  on  one  side, «     ' 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  i. 
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placed  under  the  heel  of  the  animal,  then  through  the  uppermost  rinn  on  Ibc 
opDosLte  aide,  over  a  psd/,andaecured  by  a  buckle  on  the  other  end  of  the  itnp. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Rotcli,  the  barrister,  has  distinguished  himaelf  by  his  atleo' 
tion  to  this  subject,  which  so  intimately  eonccraa  not  only  the  welfare,  but  tie 
utility  of  the  most  intereating  and  valuable  animal  in  the  creation.  In  IS  10  he 
had  a  patent  for  a  flexible  elastic  horse-shoe ;  and  in  1830  a  Becood  patent, 
entitled  "  improved  guards  or  protectors  for  horses'  legs  and  feet  under  ceruin 
circumstances  ;'"  and  as  thii  patent  maj  be  regarded  as  an  improTeinent  upon 
the  former,  we  shall  notice  the  latest  only.  These  "  improved  guards"  are  la 
be  made  of  caontchauc.  or  Indian  rubber ;  when  one  is  to  be  applied  to  &  hone'i 
foot,  the  neck  is  to  becut  fi^m  a  caoutchouc  bottle,  which  is  then  tobeiofleMd 
by  immeraion  in  hot  water,  and  drawn  over  a  block  made  of  the  shwe  andiiieof 
the  foot  for  which  it  is  intended.  On  this  block  it  b  permitted  to  cool,  when  it  wiD 
retain  its  shape ;  and  by  its  elasticity  it  will  adhere  to  the  horde's  foot  when  drawn 
on  to  iL  On  the  exterior  of  this  shoe  is  to  be  appliad  a  sole  of  sheet- iron,  made 
of  Bufflcient  site  to  allow  of  iti  edges  being  cut  and  turned  up  round  the  hoof.  Is 
keep  it  on  the  foot ;  but  it  is  also  fastened  to  the  Indian  lubber  by  means  of  rireta 
with  very  broad  and  ihin  heads;  and  to  the  rfleet-iron  sole  ia  to  be  fastened,  if  re- 
quired, horse-ahoea  of  the  usual  forms.    In  the  preparation  of  the  guards  for  the 

leg*  of  horses,  both  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  an  Indiar  —'-■---  »    --■ 

cut  off,   and   after  being  soaked, 

softened,   alretched   on   a  block, 

formed,  and  cooled,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  luch  of  the  legs  or  knees 

oftheanimnlaa  require  protection. 
For  the  purpoae  of  enauring  a 

perfect  fit  to  a  horse's  foot  at  a 

■mall  expense,   Mr.   Dudley,    of 

King-street,    Sobo,    took   out  a   ,' 

patent  in   1823  for  n  horse-shoe  t 

of  coiMron,  an  under  side 

ground  view  of  which    a  repre-  U 

sented  in  the  annexed  c  it    After  | 

being  cast  to  the  precise  model   I 

of  the  foot  taken  from  a  plaster    \ 

cast,  it  undergoea  that  proceai  of 

annealing  (now   so  well  under 

stood  and  practised)  by  which  it 

is  rendered  so  soft  and  malleable 

aa  not  to  be  liable  to  break  by 

concussion  in  travelling  over  the 

roughest  pavement     At  A  A  is 


Indian  rubber  bottle  an  to 

c 
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A  raised  border,  or  cord,  the  use  of  which  ie  to  strengthen  the  inner  vein  or 
web,  also  to  prevent  pieces  of  flint  or  gravel,  &c.  from  being  forced  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  which  freauently  happens  with  the  common  shoe,  as  that  affords  no 
such  protection.  This  form  is  also  considered  by  the  patentee  >to  eive  great 
security  to  the  tread  of  the  horse,  either  over  pavement,  road,  or  field.  At  the 
ends  B  of  the  shoe,  concavities  are  formed,  which  become  stops,  equal  in  effect 
to  the  rough  shoeinff,  or  turning  up  at  the  heel,  without  altering  the  even 
bearing  of  the  horse  s  feet  upon  the  ground,  so  essential  to  his  true  motions, 
and  the  security  of  both  horse  and  rider.  If  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the 
manufacture  of  these  shoes,  especially  the  annealing  process,  they  woidd  prove 
of  great  utility,  as  they  can  be  quickly  made  of  any  size,  figure,  or  pattern, 
exactly  suited  to  the  feet  of  any  particular  horse,  and  supplied  in  any  quantity, 
all  precisely  alike. 

HOSE.  A  term  given  to  a  flexible  tube  attached  to  hydraulic  engines,  for 
conveying  water  or  other  fluid  to  any  required  point  Fire-engine  nose  was 
originally  made  of  leather  sewed  up,  which  being  very  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  some  cheaper  and  more 
durable  material.  Flax,  or  hempen  hose,  woven  without  a  seam,  have  long 
been  employed  on  the  continent ;  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  have  for 
years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  a  reward  for  its  production  in  this 
count!  y.  According  to  Beckmann,  however,  a  manufactory  for  this  article 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal-green,  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  the  speculation  did  not  succeed.  One  of  the  London 
Insurance  Offices  a  few  years  since  imported  a  length  of  the  best  hempen  hose 
firom  the  continent,  but  it  did  not  answer,  being  found  not  near  so  convenient 
in  use,  nor  so  durable  as  leather.  Mr.  Hancock  has  manufactured  some  hose 
of  canvas,  with  layers  of  caoutchouc  between  them,  which  has  been  found 
useful  in  many  cases  where  leather  would  have  been  ineligible.  Leather  hose 
was  formerly  made  by  sewing  with  strong  twine,  and  subsequently  with  copper 
wire ;  neither  of  these  meth^s,  however,  was  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  hose 
constantly  water-tight,  and  all  the  best  hose  now  made  is  not  sewn  at  all,  but 
rivetted.  The  fire-engine  establishments  of  London  and  Edinburgh  make  their 
own  hose ;  the  method  adopted  by  them  is  as  follows:  the  leather,  levelled  to  a 
proper  thickness,  and  in  lengths  of  about  four  feet,  is  gauged  to  the  breadth 
required  ;  holes  are  punched,  four  at  a  time,  all  down  the  sides,  by  means  of  a 
small  press.  The  enos  of  each  piece  of  leather  are  cut  crosswise,  at  an  angle  of 
about  37^ ;  the  different  pieces  of  leather  necessary  to  form  a  length  of  hose 
(forty  feet)  are  then  rivetted  together  at  the  ends.  The  length  of  leather  thus 
formed  is  then  placed  on  a  bench,  and  a  long  flat  iron  bar  laid  upon  it ;  the 
rivets  are  next  put  into  the  holes  on  one  side  of  the  leather,  and  the  holes  on 
the  other  side  brought  over  them ;  washers  are  then  placed  on  the  rivets,  and 
struck  down  with  a  hollow  punch.  The  points  of  the  rivets  are  then  hammered 
down  over  the  washers ;  this  done,  the  bar  of  iron  is  shifted  along,  and  the 
operation  continued  until  the  whole  length  is  completed.  A  piece  of  rivetted 
hose  made  in  this  manner  has  been  found  capable  of  resisting  a  column  of 
water  nearly  500  feet  high.  The  following  composition  has  been  found  most 
efficacious  for  the  preservation  of  leather  boee,  viz.  one  eallon  of  neat's-foot  oil, 
two  pounds  of  tallow,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bees  -wax,  melted  together, 
and  applied  warm,  the  hose  being  in  a  moist  state. 

HOT-BEDS,  in  Gardening,  are  beds  made  with  fresh  horse  dung,  or  tanner's 
bark,  and  covered  with  glasses  to  defend  them  from  inclement  weather. 

HOT- HOUSE.  A  earden  erection,  similar  to  a  green-house,  employed  either 
for  forcing  plants,  or  tor  the  training  of  exotics,  provided  with  a  stove  or  flue 
for  the  diffusion  of  artificial  heat,  and  the  means  of  didy  reflating  it. 

HOT-PRESSING  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  art  of  applying  heat  in  conjunction 
with  mechanical  pressure ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  employ- 
ment of  that  process  to  paper,  linen,  and  similar  fabrics,  by  which  they  acquire 
a  smooth  and  glossy  surface ;  and  the  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows.  A  number 
of  stout  cast-iron  plates  are  heated  in  an  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose ; 
when  they  have  acquired  the  proper  temperature,  they  are  taken  out  and  put 
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into  t  tcrew-ftat,  in  alternate  Uyen,  with  the  comIs  to  be  pNned,  in  iIn 
manner  ibown  in  the  Bubjoined  engraving;  and  vEen  pvi«r  ia  llie  material  le 
be  hot-preBsed.  in  addition  to  the  iieated  ittm  pUtea,  a  iagbly 
is  put  alternately  between  every  theet  of  paper;  the  hard  p 
the  puteboardi,  in  conaeqaeDce,  produce  upon  the  mA  and  ipaagT  that*  tt 
paper  that  acnoath  and  elegant  appearance  by  whieh  bot-plttaaM  pwer  it 
dlBtinguiiiied.  The  great  inconTenience  and  labour  ftUmdiiig  tbe  dnnf  gf 
the  heavy  hot  iron  plate*  from  the  oven,  then  canying  tkem  to,  and  liftiBg 
them  into  the  proper  situation!  in  the  preu,  atnick  the  editor  of  thii  wain 
(uiireptible  of  amendment.  With  this  view  of  the  lubjeet  be  deviacd  a  Bnai 
from  which  the  plates  never  required  removal,  and  wherein  tbej  are  onutuith 
kept  at  the  required  temperature  by  hot  air  fiW  a  small  furnace  beneath.  B; 
this  arrangement,  fiiel,  time,  labour,  and  space,  may  be  eaved.  The  pren  itietl, 
u  shown  in  the  subjoined  elevation,  does  Dot  malerially  difiet  bt»a  those  ia 
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general  use.  The  bed  b,  and  the  head-piece  c,  must  be  of  the  moat  aolid  and 
tenacious  materials;  these  parts  are  braced  and  held  together  by  four  atout  cat- 
iron  hollow  columns  or  cylinders  dd,  having  a  longitudinal  slot  mortice  tliTDugbeal 
Iheir  length  fur  the  reception  of  the  eoriier  pitcei  of  the  plates,  aa  shown  by  the 
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annexed  diagram,  which  exhibits  a  plan  of 
a  plate,  with  its  four  comer  pieces  inserted  /^BiQ 
in  the  slots  of  the  cylindrical  columns,  the  \\|^ 
dark  central  parts  of  each  being  the  space  ^^ 
where  the  hot  air  acts  upon  the  corners  of 
the  plates;  the  heat  from  which,  by  the 
conducting  power  of  the  metal,  is  quickly 
communicated  throughout.  A  series  of 
these  plates  is  shown  in  the  elevation, 
attached  to  each  other  by  means  of  short  pieces  of  chain,  which  allow  the 
plates  to  be  pressed  nearly  close  toother,  or  the  drawing  of  them  further  apart 
by  the  action  of  the  screw  e.  Ine  ends  or  comer  pieces  of  the  nlates  ara 
shown  by  dotted  lines,  as  inserted  in  the  hollow  columns.  The  nimace  or 
fire-place  is  placed  underneath  at  /;  at  ^  is  the  ash-pit,  and  at  h  is  the  hot-air 
chamber.  The  bars  of  the  furnace  are  made  hollow,  which,  being  heated  by 
the  burning  fuel,  the  cold  air  mshes  through  them,  abstractinff  caloric  in  its 
passage,  and  is  received  at  the  back  into  the  hot-air  chamber,  which  lines  the 
sides,  top,  and  part  of  the  back  of  the  fire.  The  air  in  this  chamber  derives  a 
great  increase  of  heat  by  radiation  through  the  iron  partition  which  separates 
it  from  the  fire.  The  hot-air  chamber  is  of  course  kept  closed,  the  front  plate 
being  merely  removed  in  the  drawine  to  show  its  form ;  a  sliding  plate  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  front  ends  of  the  hollow  bars,  by  which  the  quantity  of  air 
admitted  may  be  lessened  or  augmented;  and  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  fire,  the  heat  may  easily  be  regulated  with  sufficient 
exactness  for  the  nature  of  the  operation.  The  hot-air  is  conducted  from  the 
chamber  A,  by  means  of  four  iron  pipes,  and  to  each  of  the  cylindrical  pillars ; 
two  of  these  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  t  i.  As  the  hot-air  issues  from  these 
pipes  it  ascends  the  columns,  impinging  in  its  process  upon  the  ends  of  the 
plates,  and  heating  them  to  the  degree  required  lor  hot-pressing.  For  fire-proof 
houses,  see  the  article  Fire. 

HOUSE.  A  building  constructed  for  the  nurpote  of  habitation.  The  recent 
improvements  made  in  the  construction  of^  the  constituent  parts  of  houses, 
such  as  windows,  shutters,  roofs,  cliimne3rs,  &c  we  have  given  under  their 
respective  heads;  and  as  it  would  be  trespassing  far  beyond  the  assigned  limits 
of  this  work  to  introduce  into  it  a  regular  treatise  on  the  subject  of  house- 
building, it  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  can  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
inquiring  reader,  NichoUon't  Practical  BuUdeTf  in  which  the  modem  practica 
of  this  most  important  art  is  clearly  developed  in  all  its  details. 

HOWITZER.  A  kind  of  artillery  between  a  cannon  and  a  mortar ;  being 
longer  than  a  mortar  and  shorter  than  a  cannon,  and  from  that  circumstance 
adapted  to  throw  either  shot  or  shells ;  it  is  usually  mounted  as  a  cannon  upon 
a  travelling  carriage. 

HULK.  A  large  vessel  moored  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out 
or  puttine  in  the  masts  of  other  ships,  and  for  various  other  purposes  that  may  be 
required  m  nautical  afiairs.  They  are  sometimes  employed  to  contain  stores, 
and  sometimes  for  the  secure  detention  of  prisoners. 

HUNGARY  WATER  is  made  by  distilling,  in  a  water  bath,  two  pounds  of 
fresh-eathered  flowers  of  rosemary,  with  two  quarts  of  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

HURDLES.  A  light  fence  of  open  rails,  made  in  convenient  detached 
pieces,  for  fixing  separately  in  the  ground  by  stakes  or  prongs ;  the  hurdles 
being  afterwards  tied  together,  end  to  end,  constitute  a  continued  fence.  Until 
recently  they  were  almost  wholly  made  of  split  oak  or  other  tough  wood ;  but 
now,  from  the  low  price  of  iron  and  the  facihties  of  manufacturing,  iron  hurdles 
are  extensively  used. 

HYACINTH.  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal  zircon.  Coloiui  red,  brown, 
green,  and  grey,  and  more  rarely  yellow.  The  darker  varieties  are  deprived  of 
their  colour  by  heat,  a  fact  of  which  artists  avail  themselves  to  make  zircon 
resemble  diamond.     It  is  esteemed  by  lapidaries  as  one  of  the  gems. 

HYDRATES.  Compounds,  in  definite  proportions,  of  metallic  oxides 
with  water. 
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HYDRAULICS  is  tlie  term  applied  to  that  collection  of  fiurti  ^laek 
deBcribe  the  pheuomena  of  fluids  in  motion.  In  treating  of  hydrostatics,  we 
have  shown  that  fluids  press  in  all  directions,  and  that  the  pressure  is  as  the 
depth :  hence  if  a  small  hole  be  made  in  the  bottom  or  aide  of  a  vessel,  tbe 
velocity  with  which  tbe  water  will  issue  will  depend  on  the  pressure  abore  it, 
that  is  on  the  depth  of  the  hole.  If  a  vessel  be  kept  quite  full  of  water,  so 
that  the  height  may  remain  fixed,  and  holes  be  made  at  various  depths  beneath 
the  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  fluid  will  be  si 
the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  hole.  Hence  to  produce  the  velodtks 
1,  2,  3,  4,  the  corresponding  depths  must  be  1,  4,  9,  16^  which  are  the  squans 
of  the  velocities.  To  produce  a  double  velocity  we  see  a  fourfold  pressure  is 
required.  To  explain  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  velocity  ii 
doubled,  a  double  quantity  of  fluid  must  issue,  and  as  this  issues  with  a  doable 
velocity,  the  power  requisite  to  produce  this  effect  must  he  four  times  greater. 
In  like  manner  three  times  the  quantity  of  fliud  issuing  with  three  times  the 
velocity,  will  require  a  power  nine  times  greater,  and  so  on.  This  law,  it  wiD 
be  seen,  is  coincident  with  that  of  bodies  falling  in  free  space  hy  the  power  of 
gravity.  To  ^produce  a  double  velocity,  a  fourfold  height  is  required;  to 
produce  a  threefold  velocity,  a  ninefold  height  is  required.  Thus  it  appean  if 
a  particle  of  water  were  to  fall  unresisted  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  tbe 
orifice,  it  would  acquire  the  same  velocity  as  the  issuing  water  actually  exhibits. 
If  a  small  tube  were  attached  to  the  orifice  and  turned  upwards,  the  water 
would  ascend  to  a  height  equal  to  its  source,  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  und  the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  absolute  velocity  of 
the  fluid  cannot  be  ascertained  by  calculation  alone,  and  must  therefore  depend 
partly  upon  experiment.  In  the  annexed  cut  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  particles  of  water,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  pres- 
sure on  all  sides,  will  so  far  interfere  with  each  other  s  motion, 
that  the  stream  will  be  contracted  a  little  below  the  orifice. 
This  contracted  part  was  called  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  who  first 
observed  it,  the  vena  contractOf  or  contracted  vein ;  and  its 
magnitude  compared  with  that  of  the  orifice,  was  found  to  be 
as  one  to  the  square  root  of  two  nearly,  or  as  1000  to  1414. 
Now  the  velocity  found  by  the  rule  we  have  before  stated  is 
the  velocity  at  the  vena  contracta.  But  as  the  velocity  of  fluids  in  a  channel  varyin? 
in  diameter  is  inversely  as  its  sectional  area,  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  isless  than  at 
the  vena  contracta  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2,  or  as  before  stated,  as  1 000  to  1414- 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  is  that  which  a  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  through  half  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice.  From 
this  theorem  we  may  easily  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  escape 
through  a  given  orince  in  any  time.  Let  a  cistern  or  other  vessel  he  six  feet 
high,  and  kept  full  of  water,  and  it  be  required  to  ascertain  what  quontitv  d 
water  would  run  out  through  a  hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  area,  near  the  bottom, 
in  ten  minutes.  By  tlie  laws  of  mechanics  we  find  that  the  velocity  acquired 
by  a  body  falling  through  half  the  height,  viz.  three  feet,  is  fourteen  feet  in  a 
second ;  if,  then,  we  multiply  the  area  of  the  orifice,  namely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  by  14,  and  then  by  600,  the  number  of  seconds  in  ten  minutes,  we  shall 
obtain  2100  cubic  inches,  or  seven  gallons  and  a  half  as  the  issuing  quantitj. 
Tlie  quantity  of  water  that  issues  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
may  be  varied  by  inserting  small  tubes  in  the  holes.  Thus  it  was  found  bj 
Venturi  that  when  a  small  tube  was  applied  whose  length  was  equal  to  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  hole,  it  discharged  eighty-two  quarts  of  water  in  one  hofi- 
dred  seconds,  while  the  hole  without  the  pipe  discharged  but  sixty-two  qnarts 
in  the  same  time.  If  the  pipe,  instead  of  being  level  at  its  top  with  tbe  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  projects  some  distance  within  it,  it  diminishes  the  discharge  to 
less  than  would  occur  with  the  simple  hole.  In  the  preceding  view  of  tbe 
velocity  of  discharge  we  have  considered  the  surface  of  the  water  as  maintainmg 
the  same  level ;  but  in  ascertaining  the  time  in  which  a  vessel  would  emptj 
itself  through  a  given  hole,  it  must  be  evident  that  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  varying  depth  of  the  fluid.   If  the  fluid  flow  with  a  velocity  of  sixteen  feet 
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per  second,  when  the  vessel  is  full,  it  will  flow  with  a  velocity  of  eight  only 
when  the  vessel  has  discharged  three-fourths  of  its  contents,  that  is,  when  the 
height  is  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  its  original  altitude.     If  it  be  considered  that 
the  pressure  is  continuallv  diminishing  with  the  flow  of  water,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  quantity  of  water  Uiat  will  flow  out  will  be  only  one  half  of 
that  which  would  be  discharged  if  the  vessel  were  kept  full.     In  this  case  the 
surface  would  sink  with  a  gradually  retarded  motion  ;  and  if  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  were  marked  with  a  series  of  numbers  representing  the  hours  of  the  day, 
it  would  form  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock  of  the  ancients,  the  surface  of  the 
water  being  the  index.     The  same  law  applies  to  the  conveyance  of  water 
through  valleys  in  pipes,  as  we  have  shown  to  exist  in  the  issue  of  water  from 
holes  in  the  bottoms  of  vessels.     If  it  were  required  to  convey  water  across  a 
valley  of  considerable  depth,  the  pipe  employed  must  have  great  strength  to 
withstand  the  pressure  arising  from  the  height  of  its  source.      If  a  small  hole 
were  made  in  the  pipe  the  height  to  which  the  water  would 
ascend,  would  indicate   the  great  pressure  existing.     In 
this    way    various    fountains    may    be    constructed.      In 
conveying  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,    when 
it  is  inconvenient  to  form  a  channel,  the  syphon  may  be 
employed.     This  consists  of  a  bent  tube.  A,  B,  C,  having  a 
shorter  and  a  longer  leg.     The  shorter  leg  is  placed  in  the 
water  to  be  removed,  and  the  air  being  then  drawn  out 
through  a  tube  communicating  with  the  longer  leg,  or  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock,  the  water  will  rise  in  the  shorter  leg 
by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  and  going  over  the  bend 
of  the  tube,  will  run  in  a  continuous  stream  as  long  as  the  level 
of  the  water  at  A  is  lower  than  that  at  C.    In  the  flowing  of  water  through 
holes  in  the  sides  of  vessels,  the  same  proportions  obtain  as  in  the  discharge 
through  holes  in  the  bottom.    If  A  B  repre- 
sent a  vessel  kept  full  of  water,  and  holes 
be  made  in  the  sides  at  a  (  c,  the  water 
will  be  found  to  spout  to  diflerent  distances, 
and  yield  diflerent  quantities  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  orifice.   Thus  the  quantities 
of  water  that  would  flow  from  a  and  c  would 
be  as  1  to  2,  because  their  depth  are  as  1  to 
4 ;  and  from  any  other  hole  the  quantity 
would  still  be  as  the  square  root  of  its  depth. 
If  a  semicircle  be  imagined  to  stand  with 
its   diameter  on   one   side  of  the  vessel,       , 
and  lines  be  drawn  perpendicular  to   the    ^ 
diameter,  as  a  d^  6  «,  and  c/,  these  lines  will  show  the  proportionate  distances 
to  which  the  fluid  will  spout    The  vena  contractor  in  this  case,  being  very  near 
the  vessel,  the  velocity  of  projection  at  this  point  must  be  considered  as  the  true 
velocity  ;  and  this  is  equal  to  that  acquired  by  a  body  falling  through  the  whole 
height  of  the  fluid  above  the  hole.    The  curve  c  C  described  by  the  water,  is  a 
parabola,  whose  vertex  is  at  c ;  and  by  a  property  of  the  parabola,  B  C,  the 
distance  to  which  the  fluid  spouts  from  B  is  equal  to  twice  the  square  root  of 
(B  c  multiplied  by  c  A)  which  is  equal  to  twice  c  /.     In  a  vacuum,  therefore, 
double  the  lines  ad,  eh^  «/,  represent  the  distances  to  which  the  fluid  would 
spout     If  the  water,  instead  of  flowing  through  a  very  small  hole,  had  to  flow 
through  a  long  slit,  the  velocity  would  differ  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  in  this 
case,  the  point  which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  the  mean  velocity,  is  two-thirds 
of  that  at  the  lowest  point     In  the  action  of  liquids,  as  in  solids,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  power  is  constantly  consumed  in  friction ;  hence  the  velocity  of 
water  Uirough  pipes  or  jets  is  considerably  diminished,  as  is  also  the  motion  of 
rivers,  a  circumstance  wmch  is  essentially  beneficial  to  navigation ;  for  otherwise, 
the  velocity  of  the  water,  continually  increasing  in  its  fiul,  would  become  so 
great  as  to  be  unmanageable.     For  further  information  in  this  science,  con- 
sult the  articles,  Pumps,  Water-Wiieels,  and  the  various  hydraulic  machines. 
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HTDRAULIC  ENGINES,  an  M  kind*  of  nMchinei  wUch  Mm 
receive  motion  from  the  weight  or  impulw  of  water,  or  ara  employed  in  taiiiig 
it  1  but  the  term  ii  lomedmei  tued  to  denote  ■  machine  which  in  iti  gnunl  csn- 
■tniction  resemhlei  a  iteam  engine,  but  the  piaton  of  which  H  impelled  b;  tin 
preMUre  of  a  column  or  bead  of  water.  The  annexed  S^utt  ii  a  repreientatiaa 
of  a  ilatical  hjdraulic  en^ne  erected  h;  Mr.  Maawann^,  at  Menc*.  Oni.  t 


Ca.'i  Alum  Worfci,  near  Whitbj.  A  it  the  pipe  by  which  the  supply  of  Wats' 
ii  brought  from  a  head  170  feet  above  the  engine;  B  ii  a  vetMl  contaiuing  air, 
the  continual  elastic  preuure  of  which  prevent!  the  blow  that  would  otherviw 
be  occanoned  by  the  deacent  of  the  water,'  c  ii  a  throttle  valve;  d  d  it  t 
hollow  open  cylinder,  working  within  an  exterior  one,  and  eloaely  applied  to 
that  cylinder,  at  the  parts  eete,  but  eliewhere  leaving  a  vacant  space  betweoi 
the  two  cylinders  for  the  reception  of  the  water;  &A  are  packinga,  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  escape  of  the  water  between  th&  two  cylinders ;  and  i  i  are  adjust* 
ing  screws,  to  tighten  the  packing  in  proportion  as  it  is  worn  away  ;  //are  two 
passages  that  lead  into  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  pipe  g^  in  which  the 
piston  w  works.  When  the  cylinder  d  d  viin  the  position  represented  in  the 
cut,  the  communication  is  open  by  means  of  the  upper  pipe/,  for  the  water  to 
flow  into  the  pipe^  above  the  piston  w  ;  at  the  same  time  the  passage  is  open  for 
the  water  in  the  cylinder  g^  below  the  piston,  to  flow  out  through  the  lower  pipe/ 
and  through  the  lower  part  of  the  open  cylinder  d^  into  the  pipe  x,  which  is  some- 
what more  than  30  feet  long,  and  terminates  in  a  cistern  of  water.  There  is  there* 
fore,  above  the  piston  tr,  a  hydrostatic  pressure  equal  to  1 70  feet  of  water,  and  below 
it  a  partial  vacuum ;  the  piston  consequently  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe 
a,  Dy  the  time  that  it  nas  arrived  in  this  position  the  cylinder  d  will  also 
have  descended  so  far  as  to  have  opened  the  communication  between  the 
entering  water  and  the  lower  pipe  /  and  to  have  shut  off  its  communication 
with  the  upper  pipe  /;  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  therefore  transferred  to  the 
under  part  of  the  piston,  which  consequently  rises,  while  the  water  above  the 
piston  pours  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  </,  and  escapes  through  the  pipe  x. 
The  alternate  motion  of  the  slide  or  cylinder  d  is  thus  effected.  The  rod  of 
the  piston  j'p  is  attached  at  its  top  to  one  end  of  the  beam ;  at  the  other  end  of 
the  beam  is  a  rod,  terminating  below  in  the  crank  m  ;  the  oscillating  motion  of 
this  crank  is  transferred,  by  means  of  the  connecting  bar  /,  to  the  axis  it,  on 
which  is  placed  the  curved  tooth  or  cam  n ;  the  latter  is  enclosed  within  the 
rectangular  frame  (or  cam  box)  j,  and,  bein?  movable  in  a  horizontal  position, 
is  consequently  made  to  perform  a  backward  and  forward  motion,  by  the  cam 
passing  nrst  on  one  and  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  box.  To  the  outside 
of  the  box  are  fixed  two  guide  bars,  supported  on  thm  bearings  o  o,  the  con- 
necting rod  p  at  one  end  to  the  guide  bar,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  arm  q  of 
a  bent  lever,  having  for  its  fulcrum  the  pivot  r;  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is 
forked,  and  embraces  the  pipe  x ;  one  of  these  forks  t  is  connected  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  upright  rod  t,  and  the  other  fork  is  connected  with  a  similar 
rod.  These  rods  are  rastened  at  top  to  the  two  ends  of  a  cross  bar,  to  the  middle 
of  which  is  fixed  the  rod  ti,  which  works  in  the  stuffing  box  r,  and  gives  motion 
to  the  slide  d.  The  slide  remains  stationary  nearly  half  a  stroke  of  the  piston, 
in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  act  with  its  full  force ;  and  this  is  effected  by  its 
being  necessary  for  the  cam,  after  it  has  moved  the  box  in  one  direction,  to  per- 
form about  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  before  it  can  act  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  box.  The  reason  for  making  the  passages //as  large  as  represented,  is  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  friction  of  the  water,  which  otherwise  would 
retard  the  motion  of  the  piston.  Engines  upon  the  principle  of  the  above 
have  been  long  known,  and  some  were  erected  m  Coniwall  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  earlier  attempts  to  construct  hydraulic  engines  upon  the 
principle  of  the  steam  engine  failed,  because  water,  not  being  elastic,  could  not 
be  made  to  carry  the  piston  onwards  a  little,  so  as  to  close  one  set  of  valves, 
and  open  the  other.  In  an  en^ne  erected  by  Mr.  Trevethick,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  a  tumbler  connected  witn  the  valve  gear  performs  the  office  instead  of 
the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  is  now,  how- 
ever, much  better  effected  by  the  introduction  of  an  air  vessel  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Mr.  Manwaring's  engine,  which  has  besides,  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
concussion  at  the  end  of  each  stroke. 

Mr.  Seidler  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  engine,  which  he  calls  a  hydraulic 
engine,  but  which  we  think  should  rather  be  styled  a  pneumatic  engine,  as  raising 
water  is  merely  one  of  the  objects  to  which  he  proposes  to  apply  the  principle, 
which  is  that  of  employing  compressed  air  as  a  medium  for  transmitting  the  power 
of  any  prime  mover  to  machinery  at  a  distance,  or  in  situations  where  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  connexion  would  be  inconvenient  or  impracticable.  The  principle 
itself  is  very  old,  having  been  employed  by  Papin  as  noticed  under  the  word 
Air.  The  engraving  on  the  next  page  represents  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  any  depth,  and  through  straight  or 
circuitous  passages,  a  a  represents  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston,  p,  works  by 
means  of  a  steam  engine  or  other  power,    hg  are  copper  pipes,  forming  a 
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communication  between  tha  cylin- 
der aa  ttnd  the  cut  iron  tuik  or 
venel  kt;  oo  ii  &  luge  detiTciy 
pipe,  of  copper  or  other  maCerial, 
through  trhich  the  vater  a  conveyed 
from  the  tank,  and  ditchaised;  it 
r  ia  an  aii^tight  partiLon,  ^viding 
the  tank  into  tvro  parts.  It  and  I; 
Mid  J  t  are  two  ul^tight  partitioni, 
proceeding  from  the  top  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  ;  <  ia  a  two- 
way  cock,  for  effecting  an  alternate 
communication  between  a  and  k, 
and  between  a  and  I.  The  other 
part*  of  the  machine  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  description 
of  its  action.  Suppose  the  piston  p 
to  he  raised  from  its  present  posi- 
tion in  the  cylinder,  the  air  above 
it  will  be  conveyed  through  the 
valve  e,  and  Che  pipe  h  into  the 
veHel  k,  and  force  the  water  con- 
tained therein  through  the  valve  t, 
up  the  pipe  00,  while  ur  will  he 
supplied  to  the  cylinder  below  the 
piston  through  the  valve  h.  When 
the  piston  descends,  the  air  will 
paw  from  the  tower  to  the  upper 
side  of  it   by   the   valve   d;    Uiis 

X ration  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  WBler  j>  forced  out  of  k, 
when  the  two-way  cock  a  must  be 
turned  to  change  the  communicHliou 
through  the  valve  c  to  the  pipes  ;/, 
and  the  part  of  the  tank  I  at  the 
tame  time ;  the  air  which  was 
forced  into  k  will  be  permitted  to 
re-enter  the  cylinder  through  the 
pipe  w,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
m  tha  cock  e,  so  that  no  air  will  he 
required   to   enter   at  the  vali 


1  the 


e  operation,  or  when  any  of  the 
air  is  discharged  with  the  water, 
otherwise  diMipated.  When  the  _ 
air  ii  liberated  from  the  receptacle  - 
t  of  the  tank,  it  will  be  ^ain  filled  - 
with  water  through  the  vaTve  m,  the  -: 
valve  i  being  shut  by  the  pressure  of  : 
the  voter  in  the  pipe  o  o.      During 

tbis  time,   the  water  in  /  will  be 

forced  through  the  valve  w ;  in  the   ^~"= 
same  manner  ftvia  k,  through  the 
valve  i.     The  cock  e  to  be  turned  by  the  hard  o      , 
■uch  a  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  as  is  sufficient  to  d 
the  water  in  one  division  of  the  tank.     For  machines  for  raising  water,  sn 
PcHps  and  Watei  Works. 
HYDRAULIC  MACHINES.     Under  thU  head  ws  propose   to  notice 
■■    various  machines  which  are  at  limes  employed  in  lieu  of  pump*  for  raing 
~   ~  r  that  purpoae.     The  moat  situj^  at 


r  by  the  machinery,  ate 
""  '      .10  displace 


which  have  been  proposed  for  that  purpoae. 
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well,  perbapa,  aalhc  moit  ancient  (nut  to  the  bucket  and  windlau),  ii  thtCochlion 
Vfalei  Screw  of  Archimedet.  It  consisti  of  a  cylinder  of  nood,  of  about  a  Toot 
in  diameter,  and  of  any  length  at  pleaauie,  and  OQ  tbig  a  leaden  pipe  of  any 
bore  is  wound  from  the  bottom  to  the  lop.  When  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
revolves  in  the  water  (by  means  of  a  common  winch  handle  at  top.  and  of  a  pintle 
in  the  centre  of  its  bane,  which  rests  in  a  bore  or  itep  for  that  purpoie  below,) 
the  reclined  portion,  aa  ahowa  in  (he  following  fiKure,  occaaioni  the  water  to 
enter  iha  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  ai  by  iti  gravity  it  naturally  occupiei  the 
lowest  part  of  the  pipe,  wbilat  by  the  revolution  of  the  cvliuder  the  orifice  of 
the  pi;»'  ii  gradually  elevated,  and  a  different  portion  of  the  pipe  oecupie*  th* 
lowest  position,  the  water  advancea  piogresstvely  along  the  pipe,  alwayi  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  portion  of  the  beudi  or  tiimi  of  the  pipe,  until  it  at  length  reaches 


the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  ia  discharged  into  a  vesMl.  "niii,  however,  raises 
but  a  small  quantity,  although  the  height  tnay  be  indefinite;  therefore,  when  this 
machine  is  used,  it  will  be  found  eligible  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cylinder  with  a  number  of  pipes  laid  close  together,  or,  what  is  a  belter  method, 
and  is  that  which  is  usually  adopted,  is  to  wind  a  number  of  spiral  feathen 
round  the  cylinder,  standing  out  from  it  at  right  angle*  like  the  square  threads 
of  a  screw,  and  covering  these  feathen  with  an  eiterior  case  cloaely  fitting 
in  every  part.  Tliese  machines  were  fonnerly  in  great  repute)  but,  owing 
to  their  liability  to  become  choked  with  weeds  and  mud,  they  are  not  often 
employed  at  present. 

The  figure  on  page  720  represents  what  is  called  the  horn-drum ;  it  it  formed 
of  a  number  of  segments  passing  from  the  circumference  of  a  hiree  flat  cylinder 
to  its  centre.  This  affonis  an  easy  mode  of  raising  water.  .  The  mouths  or 
(coops  by  turns  dip  into  the  water,  and  as  they  rise  cause  it  to  pass  up  the  horn 
or  segment,  until  it  is  discharged  into  a  trough  placed  under  the  end  of  the 
axi%  which  is  hollow,  and  i*  formed  into  a  number  of  separate  com  part  menta, 
each  communicating  with  one  of  the  horns  or  segments.  One  disadvantage 
of  this  machine  is  that  it  raises  water  no  higher  than  the  aile,  and  is  therefore 
only  applicable  in  situations  where  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised  to  an 
inconsiderable  height  Thia  circumstance  renders  it  necessarj'  to  construct  it  of 
double  the  diameter  of  wheels  that  discharge  their  water  at  their  tops.  Thii 
machine,  however,  might  be  altered  to  do  so  likewise,  by  confining  tAe  scoopt 
to  near  die  peiipheir  of  the  wheel,  and  discharging  them  by  means  of  lalend 
vdvei,  to  be  opened  by  Goming  egainit  a  conttivance  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
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wheel  for  that  purpose.  The  Persian  wheel,  represented  in  the  following  engrar* 
ing,  is  free  from  the  defect  of  the  last  descrioed.  In  this  machine  a  number 
of  rectangular  buckets  aaaa  are  hung  upon  strong  pins  bbbb,  fixed  in 
the  side  of  the  rim,  the  diameter  of  which  must  somewhat  exceed  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised.  As  the  wheel  turns,  the 
buckets  on  the  right  hand  descend  into  the  water,  where  they  are  filled, 
and  return  up  full  on  the  left  hand,  until  thev  arrive  at  the  top  at  k,  where 
they  strike  aeainst  the  end  n  of  the  fixed  trough  m  by  which  thej  are 
overset,  and  thus  discharge  the  water  into  the  trough,  firom  which  it  may  be 
conducted  by  pipes  to  wherever  it  is  required ;  and  as  each  bucket  gets  over 
the  trough,  it  falls  again  into  a  perpendicular  position,  and  so  goes  down  empty 
until  it  comes  to  the  water  at  o,  where  it  is  filled  as  before.  On  each  bucket  u  a 
spring  r  which,  as  it  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  trough,  elevates  the  end  of  the 


bucket  above  the  level  of  its  mouth  so  as  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  watnr 
into  the  trough.  These  springs  are  likewise  useful  in  preventing  the  concitniflB 
of  the  buckets  against  the  trough.  This  machine,  as  well  as  the  hom-dmin,  ti 
frequently  driven  by  means  of  floats  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rim* 

The  Hungarian  machine,  so  called  from  its  having  been  employed  in  drain* 
ing  a  mine  m  Chemnitz,  in  Hungary,  produces  its  action  by  the  condensatioo 
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of  a  confined  portion  of  air,  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  high  column  of  wat«r 
contained  in  a  pipe,  and  therefore  acta  with  a  force  proportionate  to  tlie  weight 
of  luch  column.  Itii  general  form  ii  ahown  in  the  annexed  cut,  by  nliich  it  will 
appear  that  it  ia  an  exceedingly  simple  and  useful  machine,  admitting  of  many 
modifications  and  appUcstiona ;  but  it  can  be  used  only  in  hill^  countriei,  or  aitua- 
Ijons  where  the  lource  of  water  by  which  it  ii  to  be  worked  is  a)  much  above  tho 
(op  of  the  well  as  the  water  to  be  raised  ii  midemeath  it  In  this  figure  a  i* 
tuppoged  to  he  a  well,  or  the  nhaft  of  a  mine,  from  the  bottom  of  which  it  ii 
Decessary  to  raise  the  water  standing  at  the  level  b  b.  c  c  in  the  surbce  of 
the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  well  or 
shaft,  at  which  the  discharged  water 
must  have  an  opportunity  of  escaping, 
either  by  running  to  waste,  or  being  con- 
verted to  some  useful  purpose;  and  i^is 
the  spring  or  other  elevated  source  from 
whence  the  supply  of  water  for  working 
the  machine  may  be  obtained.  The 
machine  itself  consists  of  three  cisterns, 
chests,  or  reservoirs,  two  of  which  at 
(  and/ must  be  made  very  strong,  and 
perfectly  air-tight,  while  the  third  at  d 
may  be  weaker,  and  opeu  at  the  top,  as 
it  is  merely  for  collecting  and  retaining 
the  ipring,  rain,  or  other  water  for 
working  the  machine.  The  lowest  cloae 
chest  or  reservoir  e  must  be  sunk  b»- 
bw  the  surface  A  i  of  the  water  in  the 
shaft  or  well  a,  but  miut  not  come  into 
contact  with  its  bottom,  otherwise  the 
water  would  be  prevented  entering  the 
chest  by  the  valve  g,  which  opens  in- 
wards for  its  admission.  An  open  pipe 
i  h  panes  from  ve^  near  the  bottom 
of  this  chest,  through  its  top,  in  an  air- 
tight manner,  and  proceeds  upwards  in 
the  shaft  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  it  bends  over  to  deliver 
Its  water,  as  at  A  c.  Another  open  pipe 
■'  I,  which  may  be  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  last,  proceeds  from 
the  top  of  the  lower  chest  e  to  very 
near  the  top  of  the  second  cheat/;  and 
A  third  pipe,  il,  of  the  same  capacity 
as  the  first,  proceeds  from  very  near  tlie 
bottom  of  the  second  dose  chest,  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  high  reservoir  d,  but 
has  a  cock  or  valve  at  I,  by  which  it  ca 

cock  or  valve,  of  large  dimensions,  is  also  fixed  at  m,  by  which  the  second 
chest/  can  be  emptied  of  its  water,  and  a  smaller  cock  is  fixed  higher  up,  as^at 
%  for  discharging  its  air.  To  set  the  machuie  in  action  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  to  shut  the  cocks  I  and  fa,  and  open  the  cock  n,  from  which  the 
air  previously  contained  in  the  lower  chest  will  escape,  and  its  place  will  be 
filled  up  by  the  water  b  b,  which  will  pass  through  the  valve  5,  until  the  chest 
e  is  completely  filled.  That  done,  the  air  cock  n  is  to  be  shut,  and  the  water 
«oek  I  opened,  when  a  column  o!  water,  equal  to  the  full  height  and  prea- 
aure  of  the  cistern  1^  will  rush  down  the  pipe  i I,  and  by  filling  the  chest, 
will  expel  its  air,  which  has  no  other  opportunity  of  escaping  but  by  the  open 
pipe  1  i,  down  which  it  will  pass,  and  prnluce  a  pressure  on  uie  surbce  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  chest  equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  ciriumn  i  I;  and  the 
•ii  thus  (hrowQ  into  the  chest  e,  being  in  a  condensed  state,  will  form  the 


I  occasionally  be  shut  or  opened.     A 
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water  previouil?  in  tha(  chett  up  the  pipe  k  A,  from  whence  it  will  bt  db- 
cbarged  at  c.  The  lower  chest  e  will  now  be  filled  with  air,  while  the  upper 
chest/ will  be  occupied  by  water:  therefore  the  cock  I  must  be  shot,  adiI 
that  at  m  opened,  when  the  whole  of  the  water  from  /  will  be  discharged  st 
c,  and  will  give  the  air  in  e  an  opportunity  of  returning  again  into  /  through 
the  pipe  f  t ;  and  as  the  aur  from  e  escapes,  its  place  will  be  occupied  by 
a  new  charge  of  water,  which  will  rise  through  the  valre  g,  and  again  fill 
the  lower  chest  e,  and  prepare  it  for  a  second  discharge.  All,  there&fc, 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  machine  in  action  iz  to  open  the  cocks  /  and  ■ 
alternately,  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  the  cock  /  open  as  long  as  any  water  flowi 
from  the  discharging  pipe  at  h  c,  and  as  soon  as  the  efflux  ceases,  to  shut  the 
cock  ly  and  open  m  to  discharge  the  water  from/,  and  permit  the  lower  chest « 
to  fill,  which  will  be  effected  whenever  water  ceases  to  flow  from  m.  The  cock 
m  must  then  be  slmt,  and  /  opened,  and  so  on  alternately,  which  may  easfly  bt 
done  mechanically,  and  without  superintendence,  by  using  a  part  of  the  impeUia^ 
water  from  d,  or  that  which  has  been  discharged  from  h  c,  and  which  may  bs 
employed  to  turn  a  small  water-wheel,  or  to  fill  two  small  cisterns  in  whith 
flouts  are  made  to  act.  Mr.  John  W.  Boswell  devised  a  contrivance  for  answeiiig 
this  same  purpose,  which  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  second  volume  d 
Dr.  Gregory's  excellent  Treatise  on  Mechanictt  where  this  simple  machine  ii 
described  under  several  forms  and  modifications.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
filling  the  middle  vessel/  with  water  will  discharge  the  whole  of  the  water  out  of 
e,  otherwise  disappointment  in  its  effects  will  ensue;  because,  although  water  is 
nearly  incompressible,  air  is  highly  elastic,  and  the  air  in  e  will  be  compressed  into 
less  than  its  natural  bulk,  or  will  be  condensed  with  a  force  equivalent  to  the 
pressure  of  the  perpendicular  column  of  water  h  A,  which  it  has  to  overoooke: 
and  as  atmospheric  pressure  was  shown,  when  speaking  of  the  pomps  un^ 
the  second  head  or  division,  to  be  onl^  equal  to  the  support  of  a  column  of 
water  about  33  feet  in  height,  so  if  we  imagine  this  to  be  tne  height  of  the  pipe 
h  hy  that  column  of  water  would  require  one  of  double  atmospheric  dastidtj 
to  support  it,  and  hence  the  air  in  e  will  be  condensed  to  half  its  former  volume, 
and,  therefore,  discharge  but  half  the  volume  of  water,  although  /  shonld  be 
completely  filled.  Dr.  Gregory  further  describes  a  curious  phenomenoo  whid 
takes  place  in  the  working  of  this  machine,  and  which  never  fails  to  crests 
surprise  in  the  strangers  who  visit  it,  and  to  whom  it  is  usually  shown.  That 
is,  when  the  efilux  at  A  c  has  stopped,  if  the  cock  n  be  opened,  the  water  and 
air  rush  out  together  with  prodigious  violence,  and  the  drops  of  water  Mf 
changed  into  hau  or  lumps  of  ice,  issuing  with  such  force  as  frequently  to  pieiee 
a  hat  if  held  against  them,  like  pistol  bullets.  Thb  rapid  congelation  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  general  fact,  that  air,  by  suddenly  expanding,  genemtts 
cold,  its  capacity  for  heat  being  increased. 

The.  Water  jRam,  or  Bilier  Hydrauiique^  as  it  was  called  by  its  inventflr, 
M.  Montgolfier,  of  Paris,  is  a  highly  useful  and  simple  machine,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  without  the  expenditure  of  any  oUier  force  than  that  whidi  is 
produced  by  the  momentum  or  moving  force  of  a  part  of  the  water  that  is  to 
be  raised.  The  effect  of  this  machine  depends  entirely  upon  momentom,  or 
the  new  quantity  of  force  that  is  generated  whenever  a  body  is  put  into  motioa: 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  so  great  as  to  give  the  apparatus  the  appearance  of 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  established  laws  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium ;  fac  s 
moving  column  of  small  height  is  made  to  overcome  and  move  another  cohuns 
much  higher  than  itself.  The  form  and  construction  of  the  hydraulic  lam  is  shovs 
in  the  figure  on  the  next  page.  Suppose  o  to  represent  a  reservoir,  or  the  sooroe 
of  a  spring,  which  is  continually  overflowing  and  runnine  to  waste  by  mesn 
of  a  channel  a  few  feet  lower  than  itself,  as  at  the  level  line  p  p.  Instead  of 
permitting  the  water  to  flow  over  the  sides  of  o,  let  it  be  conducted  to  the  levd 
of  pp  hy  means  of  pipes  q  q  connected  with  the  side  of  the  reservoir,  aad 
terminating  by  an  orifice  r,  in  which  a  conical  or  other  valve  «  is  placed,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  effectually  closing  the  pipe  when  such  valve  is  drawn  upwards.  1 9 
an  adjustable  weight,  fixed  on  the  spindle  of  the  valve  t,  bv  means  of  which  ths 
valve  is  kept  down  and  open ;  any  water,  therefore,  that  is  in  the  eistem  o  wfl 
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flow  down  the  pipe  q  q,  and  etcape  at  the  orifice  r,  so  Ions  as  the  valve  remains 
down  ;  but  the  instant  it  is  raised  and  shut,  all  motion  of  Uie  water  is  suspended. 
Thus  situated  the  adjustment  of  the  weight  t  must  take  place,  and  by  adding 
to,  or  subtracting  from  it,  it  must  be  made  just  so  heavy  as  to  be  capable  of 
sinking  or  forcing  its  way  downwards  against  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water, 
the  force  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  o,  to  its  point  of  discharge  at  r  (represented  by  the  dotted  line 
o  v) ;  consequently,  if  the  valve  t  be  raised  by  the  hand  or  otherwise,  all  motion 


of  the  water  in  the  pipe  g  a  will  cease,  but  the  instant  the  valve  is  released,  it 
will  fall  down  and  permit  the  water  to  escape.  The  water  by  its  motion  acquires 
momentum  and  new  force,  and  consequently  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  column 
o  r,  to  which  the  valve  has  been  adjusted,  but  is  superior  to  it,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  overpower  the  resistance  of  the  weight  f,  and  it  carries  the  valve  up 
with  it,  and  closes  the  orifice  r.     This  is  no  sooner  done  than  the  water  is 
constrained  to  become  again  stationary,  by  which  the  momentum  is  lost,  and 
the  valve  and  weight  again  become  superior,  and  fall,  thus  reopening  the  orifice, 
and  permitting  the  water  to  flow  agam ;  and  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  and 
the  weight  of  the  valve  each  alternately  preponderate,  the  valve  is  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  vibration,  or  of  opening  and  shutting,  without  any  external  aid 
whatever.     Such  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  jTC  is  produced;  but  the  motion  generated  cannot  be  instantly  annihilated; 
and  it  is  not  only  of  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  valve  «,  but  likewise  to  burst 
open  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  q  q,  unless  a  sufficient  vent  be  provided,  by 
which  this  accumulated  force  can  escape.     Accordingly  a  second  valve  u  u 
placed  near  the  lower  end  of  these  pipes,  and  is  made  to  open  upwards  into  an 
air  vessel  w,  with  a  discharging  pipe  x,  and,  consequently,  whenever  the  valve 
t  is  closed,  the  water  whicn  would  otherwise  have  flowed  from  the  orifice  r 
now  opens  the  valve  u  and  enters  the  air  vessel,  until  the  spring  of  the  con- 
tained air  overcomes  the  gradually  decreasing  force  of  the  momentum,  when 
the  valve  u  closes,  and  that  at  t  opens  to  permit  the  water  to  make  a  second 
blow  or  pulsation,  and  in  this  way  the  action  of  the  machine  continues  un- 
ceasingly, without  any  external  aid,  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  with  water  and 
remains  in  repair.     A  small  running  stream  is  necessaiy  for  this  machine,  as 
the  water  at  o  should  be  kept  at  one  constant  elevation  to  ensure  the  perfection 
of  its  action.  A  much  greater  quantity  of  water  likewise  escapes  at  the  orifice  r 
between  the  pulsations  than  can  be  raised  in  the  delivery  pipe  x,  particularly 
if  it  extend  to  any  considerable  height,  for  the  comparative  quantity  of  water 
discharged  through  x,  and  permitted  to  run  to  waste  at  r,  must  always  depend 
upon  the  respective  perpendicular  heights  of  the  pressing  column  o  v  and  the 
delivered  or  resisting  column  w  x,  and  the- rapidity  of  the  pulsations  will  like- 
wise depend  upon  the  same  circumstances.  Mr.  Mulington,  from  whose  EpUome 
cf  Natural  Philosophy  the  above  description  is  taken,  and  who  has  erected 
several  of  these  machines  in  different  parts  of  England,  which  gave  great  satis- 
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fkction,  in  order  to  show  their  efficacy  gives  the  following  particular!  of  ontj 
which,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  had  been  in  conatant  use  for  about  two  jetn. 
The  reservoir  o  is  a  basin  of  about  10  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  fonzied 
partly  in  limestone  rock,  and  partly  in  brickwork,  the  supply  of  water  beis^ 
from  a  natural  sprint.  The  pipe  qq  Ib  of  cast  iron,  14  yards  long,  and  2  iscbei 
in  diameter.  Tne  piece  at  tne  end,  containing  the  air  vessel  and  the  valves,  b 
about  fifteen  inches  lonff ;  the  valves  1^  inch  eacn  in  diameter,  and  made  of  brass; 
contents  of  the  air  vessel,  about  1  gallon.  The  height  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  o  to  its  point  of  discharge  at  r,  is  6  feet  4  inches,  measured  peqiendicularlj. 
The  delivery  pipe  x  is  of  lead,  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  proceeds  horizontally  under 
the  ground  104  feet,  and  then  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  64  feet 
3  inches  above  the  discharge  valve  at  r,  wnere  it  delivers  the  water  into  a  large 
cistern.  The  water  is  thus  raised  47.11  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  fprinf 
which  supplies  it,  and  this  by  a  fall  of  only  6  feet  4  inches.  So  circumstanced, 
the  valve  «  makes  about  50  vibrations,  or  opens  50  times  in  a  minute,  when  it 
loses  about  two  quarts  of  water,  aud  injects  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pint  iDto  tl» 
elevated  cistern  at  each  pulsation ;  the  water  lost  being  to  that  which  is  raiied 
nearly  as  17  to  1.  This  may  appear  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  when  itii 
recollected  that  the  machine  is  at  work  night  and  day  (unless  purposely  stopped), 
and  furnishes  six  quarts  of  water  every  minute,  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  supplj 
adequate  to  a  very  large  household  establishment.  The  construction  abore 
described  is,  however,  incomplete,  as,  owing  to  the  mutual  incorporation  which 
takes  place  between  air  and  water,  the  successive  quantities  of  water  that  are 
impelled  into  the  air  vessel  would  soon  absorb  the  whole  of  the  air  contained 
in  it,  and  it  would  cease  to  afford  that  elasticity  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
working  of  the  machine.  This  was  discovered  in  France  by  M.  Mont^olfier, 
who  added  an  improvement  to  the  machine  by  introducing  a  very  small  ahifdnf 
valve,  opening  inwards  into  the  lower  part  of  the  air  vessel,  but  kept  shut  bj  a 
small  spring.  This  is  shown  in  the  separate  shaded  figure  above  the  last 
described,  and  represents  an  improved  form  of  the  air  vessel.  This  valve  is 
self-acting,  and  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  any  air  or  water  from  the  air 
vessel ;  but  when  the  water  is  thrown  back  by  the  shutting  of  the  valve  «,  k 
produces  an  instantaneous  vacuum  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  q^  upon  which  the 
shifting  valve  opens,  and  admits  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  external  air  ists 
the  air  vessel  to  keep  it  constantly  replenished,  and  by  thia  simple  addition  tfas 
water  ram  is  rendered  continuous  in  its  action. 

The  cut  on  paf  e  725  represents  a  machine  for  raising  water,  the  invenCioB  of 
Mr.  Rudolph  Cabanal,  engineer,  of  Melina-place,  Westminster-road.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  troughs  fixed  one  above  another  in  a  frame-work,  and  so 
inclined  in  contrary  directions  that  each  trough  is  united  at  one  of  ita  ends  with 
the  trough  next  below  it,  and  at  the  other  end  with  the  trough  next  above  it 
The  lower  part  of  this  frame-work  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  rests 
upon  a  horizontal  plane  ;  so  that  with  a  very  slieht  impulse  the  whole 
machine  is  put  into  a  rocking  motion ;  the  lowest  trough  is  thereby  made  to  db 
at  each  oscillation  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  which  enters  the  trough  throaga 
valves  at  the  bottom ;  these  openine  only  upwards,  the  water  cannot  return.  Ai 
the  next  oscillation  raises  the  end  that  was  before  depressed,  the  water  runs 
along  the  trough  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  where  it  ia  discharged 
into  the  depressed  end  of  the  trough  above  it ;  from  this  second  trough  it  is  at 
the  next  osciUation  thrown  into  the  third  trough ;  then  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  at  the  following  oscillation :  in  like  manner  it  ascends  each  trough  suc- 
cessively by  the  alternate  rocking  of  the  machine,  until  the  water  is  raised  and 
discharged  at  the  required  height.  As  the  number  of  troughs,  and  the  height 
of  the  machine,  will  depend  upon  the  altitude  to  which  it  is  required  to  raise 
the  water,  and  as  three  troughs  will  show  the  arrangement  and  the  action  of 
the  machine,  as  well  as  a  greater  number,  we  have,  accordingly,  rednced  our 
diagrams  to  the  exhibition  of  only  three ;  these  are  shown  at  a  be.  Fig.  I, 
attached  to  the  framing  ee eee,  with  its  curved  segment  d  resting  upon  itr 
horizontal  plane  p.  It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  that  the  frame-work  is 
double,  that  is,  there  are  the  same  parts  on  this  side  the  trough  as  are  shown 
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in  Fig.  1  on  the  opposite  siile,  which  will  be  belter  undentood  on  reference'  to 
the  plan  Fig.  3,  where  one  lide  of  tbe  parallelogram  marked  e  (u  in  Fig.  1), 
correapondi  with  the  oppoaite  t'lAe  marked/  Now  it  irill  be  evident  that  when 
the  loweit  end  marked  I  of  the  trough  a  ia  depressed,  it  will  dip  into  the  reier- 
voir  g,  and,  hy  the  opening  of  the  valvei,  receive  the  water  as  shown;  the 
reverie  motion  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  end  n  ia  depmacd,  then  cauiei 


the  water  to  run  along  a  into  b,  and,  at  the  next  oaefllation,  from  b  to  e,  and  lo 
on  into  any  number  of  troughs  in  succeuion.  In  the  plan,  Hg.  2,  but  two 
trough)  could  be  ahown ;  theie  are  the  lowest,  all  the  others  being  of  the  latne 
ihape :  1 1  is  the  depreiied  end  of  a,  showing  it>  long  Sap-valvea,  and  that  the 
water  run*  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  partition  that  aeema  to  divide  them. 
The  end  m  being  depressed,  the  water  flows  in  like  manner  into  the  double 
chamber  of  b,  and  from  &  it  is  discharged  into  c,  which,  being  above  b,  cannot 
be  shown  in  this  plan.  To  the  ends  of  each  trough  an  inclined  plane  or  board  ia 
fiied  to  prevent  tne  water  from  splashing^  over  it  j  these  are  shown  U  hh  under 
the  trougha  a  b.  Contrivancea  of  this  kind  are  deacribed  in  most  of  the  old 
writers  upon  hydraulics ;  and  in  France,  where  Ihej  are  known  as  the  "  watet^ 


la  hare  been  invented. 

A  patent  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Bernhard  for  a  novel  mode  of  raising  water 

by  the  joint  action  of  exhaustion,  atmospheric  pressure,  beat,  and  condensation, 

to  a  height  exceeding  Gfly  feel,  with  the  view  of  inlying  the  faU  from  that 
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height  as  a  motive  power  for  impelling  machinery.  The  water  to  be  rai&ed  nua 
from  its  level  into  a  cistern  contiguous  to  the  foundation  of  a  large  boiler;  and 
fVom  the  latter  proceeds  downwards  a  curved  pipe  dipping  into  the  cistern.  At 
the  top  of  the  boiler  there  is  another  pipe,  which  leads  shortly-  into  a  verticJ 
pipe,  upward  of  eighty  feet  in  height,  which  the  patentee  terms  the  hoi  uvUr 
G»cendiitg  pipe.  To  pieserve  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  in  tliis  pipe,  the  lover- 
ni0}»t  portion  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  .'JO  feet,  is  inclosed  in  t)ie  brick  flue  of  ih: 
furnace  chinmey  ;  hence  it  is  inclosed  in  an  iron  funnel  pipe,  which  foims  tiie 
remainder  of  the  flue  to  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  a  pyramidal  towe: 
100  feet  high.  Near  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  refrigeratorj-,  formed  by  a  judi- 
cious arranffement  of  two  tiers  of  pipes  placed  horizontally  in  a  tcooden  case; 
into  these  pipes  the  hot  water  in  the  ascending  pipe  (which  here  terminates  by 
branching  on  from  the  flue)  is  discharged.  Throughout  the  refrigerator)-  k'X, 
and  surrounding  the  pipes,  a  current  of  cold  air  is  continually  passing;  this  is 
brought  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  building  through  a  large  tube,  and  is  dis- 
charged through  another  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  refrigerator)-,  and 
extending  to  25  feet  above  the  altitude  of  the  tower,  to  cause  a  strong  dranffht. 
The  effect  of  this  current  of  air  is  to  cool  the  hot  water  distributed  in  its  pipt*. 
from  the  lower  tier  of  which  it  runs  out  and  descends  a  vertical  pipe  36  feet  is 
length,  whose  lower  extremity  is  turned  up  and  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  wafr 
to  seal  it  from  the  air ;  this  pipe  the  patentee  calls  the  cold  traUr  detcendu^ 
pipe ;  the  upper  end  of  it  communicates  with  the  exhausting  pipe  of  an  air 

Sump,  which  is  used  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  pipes 
escribed,  and  aflerwards  to  abstract  the  air  disengaged  from  the  hot  water, 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The  reader  will  now  perceive,  that  vbec 
the  exhausting  process  is  nearly  completed  by  the  working  of  the  air-pump,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  force  the  water  out  of  the  cistern  on  the  lowest 
level  up  the  curved  pipes  mentioned,  into  the  boiler,  and  filling  the  same,  the 
water  will  rise  up  the  vertical  {hot  wafer  ascending)  pipe,  proceeding  from  the 
top  of  the  boiler  to  the  height  of  about  30  feet.  This  being  effected,  ihe 
patentee  says  that  if  heat  be  now  applied  to  the  boiler,  the  water  will  thereby 
be  made  to  rise  50  feet  higher  into  the  refrigeratory.  Here,  being  distnbut«fd 
in  the  small  pipes,  it  is  cooled,  and  descends  to  the  cold  water  pipe,  wherein  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  water  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  tbe 
water  will  run  out  over  the  cistern,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  equi- 
librium is  restored,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  patentee  to  prevent,  and  thus 
obtain  a  constant  power  by  the  fall  of  the  water  from  the  cistern.  Having  to 
far  explained  the  object  of  the  patentee,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he 
intends  to  operate,  we  shall  now  describe  the  apparatus  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  engra\ing  on  the  next  page,  which  is  merely  a  diagram  of  the 
apparatus,  as  complete  drawings  of  it  would  require  several  figures,  a  a  represent 
the  walls  of  the  building;  bode  four  floors  in  the  same ;  f  the  refrigeratory, 
which  communicates  with  the  hot  water  ascending-pipe  g  ;  hh  ia  the  air>tube, 
which  receives  its  supply  at  i,  and  after  blowing  through  the  refrigeratory, 
escapes  by  the  tube^',  which  extends  25  feet  above  the  tower  (but  is  shown,  for 
want  of  room,  as  broken  off)  ;  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  is  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  intervention  of  a  valve,  and  after  being  cooled  in  passing 
through  the  series  of  pipes,  runs  down  the  pipe  k;  at  /  is  the  ali^pump  with  the 
pipe  n,  which  connects  it  with  the  top  of  the  pipe  k,  through  tne  medium  of 
which  the  other  pipes  are  exhausted ;  q  is  the  reservoir  which  receives  the  water 
upon  the  natural  level  by  a  channel  as  at  r ;  the  operation  of  the  air-pump 
causes  the  water  to  rise  up  the  pipe  «  into  the  boiler  t,  thence  up  the  pipe  g  as 
high  as  the  dotted  line  «,  after  wnich,  heat  being  applied  to  the  boiler  by  the 
furnace  v,  the  hot  water  rises  to  the  refrigeratory.  About  midway  of  the  pipe 
g  there  is  a  stufling-box  at  one  of  the  junctures  to  allow  of  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  metal  by  changes  of  temperature.  The  pipe  g  is  shown  as 
extending  vertically  through  the  brick  chimney  up  to  w,  thence  through  the 
flue  X  to  the  box  g;  hence  it  proceeds  ^to  the  refrigeratory,  and  the  flue-inpt 
takes  a  bend  as  at  r,  and  proceeds  to  the  top  of  the  buildmg.  To  prove  the 
truth  of  the  principle,  the  patentee  erected  an  apparatus  on  a  considerable  scale 


in  the  Kent  Road,  near  Peckham,  biit  the  reault  wm  ■  complete  fBllure;  and 
fven  bad  it  been  practicublt,  we  doubt  much  uliether  it  would  have  beta  aa 


economical  mode  of  raising  water  to  that  height,  when  we  conaidcr  the  fuel  that 
must  be  expended  to  caise  the  teniperature  of  [he  water,  and  [he  pawet  required 
to  work  the  air-pump. 

HYDRAULICUN,  or  Watkh  OaatH.  A  miiaical  imlrutnent  acted  upon 
by  water ;  the  invention  of  fttiicb  is  uid  to  b«  of  higher  antiquity  than  that  of 
the  wind  organ. 
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HYDRIODATES.  Salts  consisting  of  hydriodic  acid,  combined  in  definite 
proportions  with  oxides. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID.     A  compound  of  chlorine  and  hjdrogen. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID.     Prussic  acid;  which  see. 

HYDRODYNAMICS  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  fluids  in  general 
It  is  usually  divided  into  hydrostatics,  which  explains  the  pressure  and  equi- 
librium of  liquids,  such  as  oil,  water,  &c. ; — Hydraulics,  which  points  oat  the 
laws  and  effects  resulting  from  the  motions  of  liquids ; — and  Pneumatics,  or  tht 
doctrine  of  elastic  fluids  or  gases,  as  steam,  air,  &c. 

HYDROGEN  GAS.     See  Chemistry. 

HYDROMETER.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  grarities  of 
different  liquids.  The  most  common  description  of  these  instruments  consUts 
of  a  hollow  ball,  of  either  metal  or  glass,  capable  of  floating  in  any  knovs 
liquid,  and  having  two  stems,  the  lower  one  terminating  in  a  weight,  in  <»^ 
that  the  instrument  may  float  with  the  stems  upright,  and  the  upper  ftem 
(which  is  of  the  same  diameter  throughout),  being  graduated,  to  show  the  den- 
sity of  the  fluid  by  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks ;  as  the  heavier  fluids  will  boof 
up  the  instrument  more  than  such  as  are  lighter.  In  this  way,  however,  it  a 
clear  that  the  stem  must  be  of  considerable  thickness,  in  order  tliat  the  instni- 
ment  may  have  an  extensive  range,  in  which  case  the  smaller  diflVrences  of  deih 
sity  will  not  be  perceptible.  To  obviate  this  imperfection  various  contrivaDca 
have  been  resorted  to ;  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is,  to  construct  the 
instrument  as  above  described,  but  with  a  very  slender  stem,  which  is  diTid«d 
into  100  equal  parts;  and  to  provide  a  number  of  movable  rings,  all  of  equal 
weight,  any  one  of  which  being  slipped  over  the  stem,  when  the  instmiDent 
floats  in  distilled  water  with  zero  on  the  stem  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  yS 
cause  it  to  descend  until  the  top  of  the  scale  be  at  the  surface ;  and  the  densitj 
is  estimated  by  the  number  of  weights  required  to  bring  the  lower  part  of  the 
scale  below  the  surface,  minus  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale  which  remaiB 
above  the  surface.  But  the  method  of  Fahrenheit  is  both  simpler  and  omr 
accurate.  The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit  consists  of  a  hollow  ball  with  a 
counterpoise  below,  and  a  very  slender  stem  above,  terminating  in  a  smaD  dish. 
The  middle  or  half  length  (the  stem,)  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  line  across,  sod 
the  instrument  is  always  immersed  up  to  this  line  by  placing  weights  in  tbe 
little  dish  above.  Then  as  the  part  immersed  is  constantly  of  the  same  msgsi* 
tude,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last  weight  added 
to  the  weights  in  the  dish  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced;  aad  if 
the  gravity  of  water  be  represented  by  1000,  and  the  weight  be  divided  into 
thousandth  parts  of  the  weight  of  the  instrument  when  it  sinks  to  the  middk 
of  the  stem  in  distilled  water,  the  number  of  weights  required  to  sink  tbf 
instrument  to  the  mark  on  the  stem  when  floating  in  any  fluid,  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  instrument,  or  1000,  will  represent  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the 
fluid. 

The  engraving  on  the  following  page  represents  an  instrument  for  ascertaio- 
ing  specinc  gravities,  invented  by  Dr.  Hare,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  instrument,  to  which  the  inventor  has  giva 
the  name  of  Litrameter,  owes  its  efliciency  to  the  principle,  that  when  coluxnoi 
of  different  liquids  are  elevated  by  the  same  pressure,  their  heights  must  be 
inversely  as  their  gravities.  Two  glass  tubes,  of  the  size  and  bore  usuiUjr 
employed  in  barometers,  are  made  to  communicate  internally  with  each  other, 
and  with  a  gum  elastic  bag  G,  by  means  of  a  brass  tube,  and  two  sockeu  of 
the  same  metal,  into  which  they  are  severally  inserted.  The  brass  tube  termi- 
nates in  a  cock,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  bag  is  tied.  Between  the  cock  and 
the  glass  tubes  there  is  a  tube  at  right  angles  to  an  opening  into  that  which 
connects  them.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  a  smaU  copper  rod  R  enters 
through  a  collar  of  leather.  The  tubes  are  placed  vertically  in  grooves,  against 
an  upright  strip  of  wood,  tenonned  into  a  pedestal  of  tbe  same  mateiiaL 
Parallel  to  one  of  the  grooves,  in  which  the  tubes  are  situated,  a  strip  of  bran 
is  fastened,  and  graduated,  so  that  each  degree  may  be  equal  to  -^  of  tbe 
whole  height  of  the  tubes.    The  brass  plate  is  long  enough  to  admit*of  abont 
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H0°.  Clow  to  thii  scale  a  veinier  v  is  mods  to  slide,  so  that  the  diviiions  of 
the  scale  ire  auiceplible  of  suWiviiion  into  tenths,  and  Ibe  whole  heiftht  of  the 
tubes  into  about  2200parU  or  degrees. 
On  the  letl  side  of  the  tube  there  i! 
another  strip  of  brui,  with  anothei 
set  of  numbers,  so  situated  as  to 
comprise  tvro  decrees  of  the  scale 
above  mentioned,  m  one.  Agreeably 
to  tliis  enumeration  the  height  of 
the  tubes  is,  hy  the  aid  of  a  cofxo- 
spondent  graduation  on  the  vernier, 
divided  into  1100  parts  or  deereei. 
A  smalt  strip  of  aheet-tin  t  is  let 
into  a  kerf  in  the  irood,  supporting 
tbe  tubes,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
commencement  of  tbe  scale ;  and 
the  depth  to  which  the  orillces  of  the 
tubes  must  extend.  At  distances 
ftom  this  of  1000  parts  and  2000 
parts,  (commensurale  with  those  of 
the  scale,)  there  are  two  other  indices, 
TT,  to  the  right  hand  tube.  Let  a 
■mall  vessel  containing  water  be  made 
to  receive  tbe  lower  end  of  the  tube,  by 
theiideofwhich  the  scale  is  situated; 
and  a  nmilar  vessel  of  any  other 
fluid,  whose  gravilv  is  sought,  be 
made  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  tbe 
other  tube ;  lo  that  the  end  of  the 
one  tube  may  be  covered  by  tbe 
liquid  in  question,  and  the  end  of 
the  other  tube  by  the  watei.  The 
bag  being  compressed,  a  gfeat  part 
of  the  contained  air  is  expelled 
through  the  tubes,  and  rises  through 
the  Lquid  in  the  tumblers.  When 
tbe  bag  is  allowed  to  resume  its  shape, 
the  consequent  Tarefaction  allows 
the  liquids  to  rise  into  the  tubes, 
in  obedience  to  the  greater  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  withouL  If  the 
liquid  to  be  assayed  be  heavier  than 
water  (aa,  for  instance,  let  it  be  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,)  it  should 
be  raised  a  little  above  the  fint 
index,  at  ibe  distance  of  1000  de^es 
from  the  common  level  of  tbe  onlice* 
of  the  lubes.  Tbe  vessels  holding  i 
the  liquids  being  then  removed,  so  ^ 
that  the  result  maybe  uninfluenced  by  1 
any  inequality  b  the  heisht  of  the  ~ 
liquids,  the  column  of  acid  must  be 
lowered,  unlil  its  upper  surface  co- 
incide exactly  with  tbe  index  1000.  Opponte  the  upper  surface  of  the 
■    )  first  numbers  ot  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  will 


60°.     If  the  liquid  under  examination  be  lighter  than  water,  aa  ii  .   .   ._ 

pure  alcohol,  it  must  be  raised  to  the  upper  index.  The  column  of  water, 
measured  by  the  scale  of  1000,  will  then  be  found  at  600  nearly ;  which  shows 
thatlOOOpartsofalcohd  are,  in  weight,  equivalent  faiSOO  pwti  of  water  i  or,  in 
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adjustment  to  the  index  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  right  hand  glui 
Wlien  the  rod  ia  pushed  in  as  far  ai  possible,  it  catisea  a  unall  leak,  by  vtiick 
the  air  enters;  and  the  columns  of  the  liouid%  previoiulj  raiaed  too  high  bflhi 
bag,  may  be  aJloved  to  Tall,  til)  the  liquid  whjA  ia  to  be  aaxayed  U  near  tin 
index ;  then,  by  puihing  the  rod  in,  they  may  be  gtvdually  lowered,  and 
adjusted  to  the  proper  height,  with  great  accuracy.  A  rod  of  thia  kin^ 
graduated,  might  answer  the  purpose  of  a  vernier. 

Meikles'  Sypbon  HydromeUr,  represented  in  the  annexed  cugtaiiug,  itvJB 
be  seen,  is  upon  this  same  principle,  but  oC  a  much  aimjder 
constniction.  This  instniment  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  opea 
at  both  ends,  and  bent  into  a  kind  of  double  syphon,  harin^ 
four  parallel  legi ;  so  that  the  open  ends  are  pointed  in  the 
same  direction,  or  upnarda,  aa  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The 
manner  of  using  it  is  very  simple:  let  one  of  the  ends  be  atopped 
with  a  linger  or  cock,  and  water  be  poured  into  the  other,  'rhe 
fluid  will  only  rise  a  small  way  into  the  second  leg,  because  of 
the  included  air:  next,  stop  tha  other  orifice,  and  open  tlie 
one  first  closed ;  and  having  poured  into  the  latter  the  Uquid 
whoae  specific  gravity  is  (o  be  tried,  open  the  top  of  the  water 
tube ;  then  the  instrument  being  held  upright,  the  two  liquida 
will  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  press  equally  on  tfae  included 
air.  This  pressure  will  be  measured  by  the  difierence  in 
the  heights  of  the  too  columns  of  either  liquids  multiplied 
by  its  specific  gravity,  so  that  by  dividing  the  diSerence  of 
the  two  columns  of  water  by  the  difference  of  those  of  tbe 
other  liquid,  we  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  ;  that 
of  water  being  unity.  The  difference  between  the  columna 
may  he  measured  by  applying  any  scale  of  small  equal  parts, 
or  the  gloM  may  be  attached  to  a  graduated  plate  fumiahed 
with  verniers,  &c.  The  longer  the  columns  of  liquid  employed,  the  nMt 
accurate  the  process.  The  expansion  of  the  glass  or  its  capillary  actiiM)  csnoot 
affect  the  result,  nor  is  it  influenced  by  the  expansion  of  the  scale ;  the  oalj 
correction  required  will  be  to  reduce  the  observations  to  one  temperature. 

HYDROPHANE.  A  variety  of  opal,  which  has  the  property  *  ~ 
transparent  on  immersion  in  water.  It  is  also  called  ocu/iu  imatiii.  nemusc* 
careful  to  immerse  ibem  only  in  pure  water,  and  to  withdraw  them  whenevet 
they  have  acquired  tbeir  full  transparency.  If  we  neglect  these  precautiDDS, 
the  pores  will  soon  become  filled  nitfi  earthy  particles,  deposited  from  the  water, 
and  the  hydrophane  will  cease  to  exhibit  this  curious  property,  and  will  remaii 
always  more  or  less  opaque. 

HYDKOSTATICS  explains  the  pressure  and  equaibriura  of  liquids,  ortf 
what  have  been  generally  termed  inelastic  fluids.  A  fluid  ia  a  body  wha« 
parts  are  put  into  motion  among  one  another  by  the  slightest  force,  and  whidi 
return  to  their  former  state  as  soon  as  the  impresied  force  is  removed.  Floidi 
have  been  divided  into  elastic  and  Inelastic ;  but  recent  expertmeats  bin 
proved  that  there  is  no  fluid  that  may  not  be  compressed  by  a  aufficient  fan*, 
and  that  will  not  return  to  its  former  state  when  the  compressing  force  is  with- 
drawn. The  terms  may,  however,  without  much  inconvenience,  be  retained, 
as  the  diflerence  in  compressihility  is  so  great,  that  a  BufUcient  disliactiim 
obtains.  Thus  the  same  power  that  would  reduce  air  to  one  half  of  its  fonner 
dimensions  would  effect  a  compression  iTot  exceeding  one  twenty-thousandlhaf 
its  bulk  in  water.  Hydrostatics,  then,  is  concerned  with  those  fluids,  tfae  com- 
presaibiliiy  of  which  may,  for  moat  practical  purposes,  be  considered  as  inap- 
preciable. The  laws  of  this  science  are  generally  proved  by  experiments  on 
water,  as  a  fluid  that  is  most  plentiful,  and  moat  easily  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  principal  and  moat  important  propositions  with  respect  to  pressure  are, — 
1.  That  fluids  press  equally  in  all  directions.  2.  That  in  fluids  of  ei)ual  denaly 
the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  nirlact. 
Thai  fluids  press  equally  in  all  directiona  ia  seen  in  a  Tarie^  of  caaea,  and  nay 
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therefore  be  easily  made  evident  If  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel  have  two  holes  of 
equal  size,  one  in  the  bottom  and  the  other  in  the  side  as  near  the  bottom  as 
may  be,  it  will  be  found  that  each  of  these  holes  will  permit  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  to  nm  out  in  equal  times.  Now  as  the  velocity  of  the  running  water 
is  dependent  upon  the  pressure,  it  is  manifest  that  the  pressure  upon  the  side, 
or  lateral  pressure,  is  equal  to  that  on  the  bottom,  or  downward  pressure.  That 
the  upward  pressure  is  also  equal  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  water  poured 
into  one  of  the  legs  of  a  bent  tube  will  rise  to  an  equal  height  in  the  other  leg. 
This  upward  pressure  is  a  feature  that  distinguishes  fluids  from  solids,  and  is 
due  to  the  extreme  mobility  of  its  particles,  owing  to  the  repulsive  energy 
which  is  exerted  when  the  least  compressnig  force  is  applied.  We  have  next 
to  show  that  the  pressure  upon  any  particle  in  a  fluid  is  proportional  to  its 
perpendicular  depth.    In  the  annexed  diagram,  if  x  be 

a  particle  of  water,  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it  will  ^....- ?.., A, 

be  proportional  to  the  depth  B  x ;  for  if  a  hole  were 
made  at  x,  the  fluid  (making  allowance  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air)  would  spout  up  to  A  e.  In  like  manner 
the  pressure  at  C  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  depth 
B  C  ;  and  as  every  particle  on  the  bottom  is  at  an  equal 
depth,  the  whole  pressure  will  be  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  column  filling  the  whole  space  BCDe. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  pressure  on  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  base  multiplied  by 
its  perpendicular  height.  In  vessels  having  equal  bases  the  pressure  will  be 
proportional  to  the  height,  and  in  vessels  of  equal  depths  the  pressure  will  be 
as  the  area  of  their  bases,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
employed.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  hydrostatic  paradox — '*  that  any  given 
quantity  of  water,  however  small,  may  be  made  to  balance  any  other  quantity, 
However  large."  Also  the  hydrostatic  bellows  depend  on  the  same  principle. 
In  the  cut,  A  and  B  are  two  circular  boards  connected  by  leather  after  the 
manner  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  so  as  to  be  water-tight  A  tube,  C  D,  is  made  to 
communicate  with  the  interior.  If  a  small  quantity 
of  water  be  now  poured  in  so  as 
boards,  and  a  number  of  heavy  weights 

the  upper  board,  the  water  in  the  tube  vj  u  wui  oe  cM    \e  kr 

seen  to  rise  till  it  balance  the  weights  placed  upon  A.  "* 
If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tube,  above  the  level 
A  ^,  be  noticed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so  much  less 
than  the  weights  upon  A,  as  the  area  of  the  bore  of 
the  tube  falls  short  of  the  area  of  the  board  A.  To 
make  the  subject  more  evident,  let  us  suppose  the 
sectional  area  of  the  tube  C  D  to  be  half  a  square 
inch,  and  that  of  the  lower  board  of  the  bellows  to  be 
one  square  foot,  or  288  times  greater  ;  it  will  then 
be  found  that  one  pound  of  water  in  the  tube  C  D  - 
will  support  a  weight  of  288  pounds  on  the  board 
Kg,  In  a  similar  way,  a  long  narrow  tube  may  be 
inserted  perpendicularly  into  a  cask  or  other  vessel ;  ^ 
afler  the  vessel  has  been  filled,  a  few  ounces  of  water 
poiured  into  the  tube  will  bunt  it  If  a  fiuMure  in  a  rock  should  communicate 
with  an  internal  cavi^  of  considerable  magnitude,  situated  at  some  depth 
below  the  top  of  the  fissure,  and  filled  wiUi  water,  the  pressure  may  be  so 
enormous  as  to  burst  the  rock.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  rain 
falling  into,  and  filling  a  long  slender  chink  that  may  have  been  left  in  the 
walls  of  a  building ;  whether  the  chink  is  of  equal  diameter  throughout,  or 
vary  in  its  size,  and  whether  it  be  straight  or  crooked,  provided  it  be  water- 

S'  ^ht,  so  as  to  get  full  of  rain,  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  the  pressure  beii^ 
ways  proportionate  to  the  perpendicular  height  This  principle  nas  been  inge- 
niously applied  by  the  late  Mr.  Bramah,  in  what  is  teimea  the  Hydrostalie 
Press,  a  machine  by  which  an  almost  incredflile  force  nui;r  be  obtained  in  a 


a  small  quantity    ^ 

to  separate  the  V/ 
Ls  be  placed  upon       I 
ube  C  D  will  be  c    I    \e 
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very  small  compass.  (See  Bramah't  Press j.    From  the  eoual  pressure  in  aH 
directions  arises  the  tendency  in  fluids  to  find  their  own  levM,  so  that  the  surface 
of  every  fluid  at  rest  is  horizontal ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  if  two  fluids  be  in 
the  same  vessel,  and  do  not  mix,  their  common  surface  will  be  parallel  to  the 
horizon.     From  what  has  been  stated  on  the  nature  of  fluid  pressure,  it  will  be 
easy  to  calculate  the  pressure  on  any  horizontal  surface.     Thus,  if  a  cubical 
vessel  be  filled  with  water,  the  pressure  on  the  base  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  fluid.    The  same  pressure  will  obtain  if  the  vessel  be  of  a  conical  fonn^ 
provided  the  area  of  tlie  base  and  the  height  be  the  same.      The  pressure  upoo 
a  perpendicular  surface  will  of  course  vary  with  the  depth.       It  a  board  one 
foot  square  be  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  be  divided  into 
horizontal  sections,  each  one  inch  deep,  then  calling  the  pressure  at  the  dqvtli 
of  one  inch  1,  the  pressure  at  two  inches  will  be  2,  at  tliree  inches  3,  and  so  (m; 
hence  the  whole  pressure  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  series  0, 1,  2,  3, 4, 5, 6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12:  this  will  amount  to  half  the  pressure  which  would  have 
occurred  if  the  board  had  been  situated  horizontally  12   inches  below  the 
surface.      Now,  as  the   centre  of  gravity  of  this  surface    is    situated  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  board,  it  follows  that  the   area  of  the    board,  multiplied  bj 
the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  beneath  the  surface,    wUl   be  equal  to 
the  pressure.     From  a  more  extended  investigation  it  is  found  that  this  rok 
is  general,  that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  against  any  surface,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  it,  varies  as  the  area  of  the  surface  multiplied  into  the  depth 
of  its  centre  of  gravity.     From  this  we  see  that  the  pressure  against  the  foor 
sides  and  bottom  of  a  cubical  vessel  is  equal  to  three  times  the   weight  of 
the  contained  fluid.     From  this  also  may  be  calculated  the  pressure  on  dock 
gates,  on  the  lower  parts  of  ships,  and  large  cisterns,  coolers,   &c.     In  sQ 
cases  of  pressure  the  amount,  as  determined  above,  must  be  niultiplied  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  employed,  as  it  will  be  evident,  that  if  two  vesseb 
of  equal  sizes  and  similar  shapes  be  filled,  one  with  water,  and  the  other  with 
mercury,  that  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  the  latter  will  be  so  much  gresta 
than  that  on  the  former,  as  the  weight  of  the  mercury  exceeds  that  of  thewato'. 
The  equal  pressure  in  all  directions  causes  the  surface  of  all  large  bodies  of 
water  to  be  horizontal,  and  also  the  surfaces  of  any  two  bodies  of  water  com- 
municating by  a  tube  or  otherwise ;  hence  the  construction  of  water  levels.   In 
the  annexed  cut  A  B  is  a  tube  turned  up  at  each  end, 
and  filled  with  mercury  or  water.     Upon  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  at  c  and  a  are  small  floats,  carrying  an 
upright  sight,  with  a  horizontal  wire  or  hair  across  it 
When  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand,  on  looking 
through  c  its  cross  wire  will  cover  that  of  dj  because 
the  fluid  stands  equally  high  in  both  legs.      If  it  be 


required  to  know  whether  any  distant  obiect  be  horizontal,  it  is  only  „,  ^ 

to  point  the  instrument  toward  it ;  and  if  the  two  cross  wires  and  the  obMct 
coincide,  the  object  is  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  The  common  spirit  level 
consists  of  a  small  tube  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  except  a  small  space,  whkb 
contains  a  bubble  of  air.  The  tube  is  hermetically  sealed ;  and  when  placed 
on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  bubble  will  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  tube. 
A  little  reflection  on  the  nature  of  hydrostatic  pressure  will  show  its  appli- 
cability to  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  weights  of  bodies,  or, 
what  IS  commonly  termed  their  specific  gravities.  If  a  body  of  any  shape, 
either  as  heavy  as  water,  or  heavier  than  it,  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  fiOed  mSk 
that  liquid,  it  will  of  course  displace  a  quantity  of  fluid  equal  to  its  own  bulk, 
and  if  the  qiumtity  be  measured,  we  have  a  ready  measurement  of  the  mag* 
nitiide  of  the  solid  body  that  was  immersed;  for  as  the  water  dinilacedn 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  size  of  the  irre^ar  solid,  a  measurement  of  the  one  will 
serve  to  ascertain  the  other.  Again,  if  the  quantity  displaced  be  weighed, 
and  the  immersed  solid  weighed  also,  we  shall  have  the  relative  weights  of  the 
two  substances,  or  their  specific  cavities.  If  the  whole  of  the  water  i^ifplsfd 
could  be  accurately  collected  and  weighed,  this  method  would  furnish  a  read? 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  relative  weights  of  any  two  bodiea.     TbiiSi  if  two 
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bodies  of  equal  weight,  succeasivelv  plunged  into  water,  were  to  displace  one 
and  two  ounces  of  water  respectively,  the  relative  weights  of  the  bodies  would 
be  as  2  to  1.     As,  however,  considerable  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  use  of 
this  method,  the  following  process  is  used  with  bodies  heavier  than  water. 
Weigh  the  body  in  air,  and  also  in  water,  observe  how  much  of  its  weight  it 
loses  by  immersion  in  the  water,  and  then  divide  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
air  by  the  loss  in  water.      Suppose  a  piece  of  gold  to  weigh  58  erains,  by 
weighing  it  immersed  in  water  it  would  lose  3  grains  of  its  weight ;  divide  the 
58  grains  by  3,  and  it  will  five  19^  as  the  specific  gravity  of  gold;  that  is, 
the  gold  would  be  19}  times  neavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.   The  weights 
of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  are  usually  compared  with  that  of  water,  one  cubic 
foot  of  which  contains  just  1000  ounces  avoirdupoise.  Hence,  by  referring  to  tables 
of  specific  gravities,  we  obtain  the  real  as  well  as  the  relative  weifi[hts  of  bodies. 
Thus,  in  the  example  we  have  given,  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  would  weign  1000  X  19} 
=  1 9,333  ounces.     If  the  solid  consist  of  a  substance  that  is  soluble  in  water,  it 
must  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax  or  varnish,  and  an  allowance  made  for 
the  difference  produced  by  the  coating.  When  the  solid  consists  of  several  small 
pieces,  a  cup  must  be  previously  immersed  in  the  water,  and  accurately  coun- 
terpoised ;  the  fragments  may  then  be  placed  in  it,  and  the  loss  of  weight  ascer- 
tained.    If  the  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  required  be  lighter  than  water, 
another  heavier  body  must  be  attached  to  it,  and  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  compound 
being  noticed,  the  loss  in  the  heavier  body  must  be  subtracted  from  it,  and  it 
will  give  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  body  under  investigation.      The  specific 
gravi^  of  liquids  is  found  by  filling  a  small  bottle   (which  holds  a  definite 
quantity,  say  1000  grains  of  water,)  with  the  liquid  under  examination,  and 
then  weighing  the  quantity  contained,  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  1000 
is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.    Thus,  if  the  bottle  be  successively  filled 
with  water,  real  alcohol,  and  nitric  ether,  the  weight  of  the  equal  measures 
would  be  1000,  797,  and  908,  which  represent  the  specific  gravities  of  these 
fluids.     This  experiment  shows  clearly  tne  nature  of  specific  gravity,  which  it 
will  be  seen  is  simply  obtaining  the  real  weights  of  equal  measures  of  different 
substances.     If  we  could  obtain  a  cylinder  or  cube  of  copper,  and  another  of 
gold,  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and  compare  their  true  weights  with  the 
weight  of  a  portion  of  water  of  the  same  magnitude,  we  should  at  once  obtain 
their  relative  or  specific  gravities  ;  but  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  alter  the  shapes 
of  bodies,  and,  in  many  cases,  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  them  of 
precisely  the  same  dimensions,  the  usual  mode  of  weighing  in  water,  by  which 
we  obtain  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  of  equal  bulk  with  the  solid,  is 
infinitely  preferable.     For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article  see 
Bramah's  Press,  Hydrometer,  Specific  Gravity,  &c. 

HYDROSULPHURETS.     Compounds  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the 
salifiable  bases. 

HYDRURETS,  .compounds  of  hydrogen  with  metals. 
HYGROMETER.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degrees  of  dryness 
or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  therefore  whatever  substance  expands  by  mois- 
ture or  contracts  by  dryness,  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  in  connexion 
with  a  suitable  index  and  scale,  showing  the  changes  it  undergoes.  The 
hygrometer  invented  by  Saussure  consisted  of  a  hair,  divested  of  its  oil  by 
boiling  it  in  water  containing  one  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda.  One  of  the 
ends  of  the  hair  was  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  and  the  other  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  movable  cylinder,  that  carries  a  light  index ;  the  hair  being  kept 
straight  by  a  counterweight  of  three  grains,  suspended  hy  a  fine  silk  thread  to 
the  cvlinder,  and  wound  thereon  the  contrary  way  of  the  hair.  As  the  hair 
lengthens  or  shortens  by  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the  air,  the  cvlinder 
is  put  in  motion,  and  the  index  fixed  thereto  points  out  on  a  graduated  circle 
the  degree.  Tikis  pretty  little  contrivance  of  Saussure's  was  regarded  as  a 
faithful  indicator  of  the  true  condition  of  the  atmosphere  until  M.  de  Luc 
proved  that  hair  was  incapable  of  becoming  a  correct  measurer  of  humidity, 
and  that  this  was  owing  to  its  organic  reticular  structure.  The  last  men- 
tioned philosopher  made  an  hygrometer,  in  which  ivory  was  employed  as  the 
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medium  of  exhibiting  the  change  of  humidity.     As  ivory  expands  by  moisture 
and  contracts  by  drynees,  he  formed  a  very  thin  hollow  cylinder  of  this  snb- 
stance,  open  only  at  the  upper  end,  into  which  he  6tted  the  open  end  of  s 
very  fine  long  glass  tube,  like  that  of  a  thermometer.     Into  these  he  introduced 
a  quantity  of  quicksilver,  filling  the  ivory  cylinder,  and  a  part  of  the  glass  tube. 
The  consequence  is  this  ;    when  moisture  swells  the  ivory  cylinder,  its  capacitr 
increases,  and  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  glass  tube ;  and  vice  versdy  when  the  vx 
is  drier,  the  ivory  contracts,  and  forces  the  mercury  higher  up  the  glass  tube.  At 
this  instrument  IS  susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  heat  ana  cold,  like  the  ther- 
mometer, as  well  as  by  that  of  humidity,  its  indications  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.      Hygrometers  are  constructed,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  means  of 
sponge,  and  a  rod  suspended  like  a  scale-beam.     The  rod  is  to  have  one  of  its 
ends  pointed,  to  serve  as  an  index,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook  to  which  the 
sponge  is  fastened.     The  sponge  is  prepared  by  first  washing  it  thoroughly  ia 
Clean  water,  and  when  it  is  dry  washing  it  again  in  cither  water  or  vinegar,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  salt  of  tartar  or  sal-ammoniac  has  been  dissolved ;  aher 
which,  the  sponge  being  well  dried,  is  fit  for  use.     Then  having  fixed  against 
that  part  of  a  wall  over  which  the  point  of  the  index  will  traverse,  a  graduated 
circular  arc,  the  index  will  show  on  this  scale  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  for 
when  the  air  is  humid,  the  sponge  will  imbibe  moisture  from  it,  become  heavier, 
and  consequently  pull  that  arm  to  which  it  is  suspended  downwards;  while  the 
other  arm  or  index  will  move  upwards,  along  the  graduated  arc  on  the  wall  Oa 
the  contrary,  when  the  air  becomes  drier,  it  imbibes  the  moisture  &om  the  sponee, 
which  consequently  becoming  lighter,   the  index  preponderates,   and  moves 
down  the  graduated  arc,  thus  showing  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    Instead  of  the  sponge,  Mr.  Gould  recommends  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
grows  sensibly  heavier  or  lighter,  as  the   moisture  of  the   air  increases  or 
ecreases ;  so  that  being  saturated  in  the  dampest  weather,  it  retains,  loses,  or 
resumes  its  acquired  weight,  with  the  continuation,  decrease,  or  increase  of  the 
moisture  in  the  air.     So  great  is  the  alteration  in  the  weight  of  this  liquor  fitNB 
the  above  cause,  that  in  the  space  of  fifly-seven  days,  it  has  been  known  to 
change  its  weight  from  three  to  nine  drams,  and  has  shifted  the  tongue  of  a 
balance  thirty  degrees.     The  curious  on  the  subject  of  hygrometers  may  meet 
with  a  great  multiplicity  of  them  in  the  Philosophical  Trtouaciioru,  and  the 
various  scientific  journals. 

HYOSCIAMA.  A  new  vegetable  alkali,  extracted  by  Dr.  Brande  from  Ae 
hyoscyamus  nigra,  or  henbane.  It  is  a  strong  poison.  The  vapour  is  extremelv 
prejudicial  to  the  eyes ;  the  smallest  morsel  of  the  alkali  upon  the  tongue  u 
dangerous.  Nevertheless  preparations  of  it  are  very  advantageous,  giveu  in 
medicine,  by  eminent  practitioners. 

HYPERBOLA,  is  one  of  the  conic  sections,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a 
plane  and  cone,  when  the  plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base  of  the 
cone  than  that  iformed  by  the  base  and  side  of  the  cone. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  the  longest  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

I. 

ICE.  Water  in  a  solid,  crystallized  state,  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  its  com- 
bined heat.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  is  .92.  The  foice 
of  expansion  exerted  by  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  has  been  found  irresistible 
in  all  mechanical  experiments  to  prevent  it  Advantage  of  this  wondpffiil 
phenomenon  is  taken  to  burst  bomb  shells,  and  other  massive  vessels,  by  filiinz 
them  with  water,  plugging  them  up,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  frost.  The 
effects  of  this  expansive  force  are  often  observable  by  the  bursting-  of  trees,  and 
the  rending  of  rocks,  attended  with  a  noise  resembling  the  explosion  of  confined 
gunpowder.  Water  afler  being  long  kept  boiling,  affords  an  ice  more  solid, 
and  with  fewer  air  bubbles,  than  that  which  is  formed  from  unboiled  water  *  also 
pure  water,  kept  for  a  long  time  in  vacuo,  and  afterwards  frozen  there  fizzes 
much  sooner  than  common  water  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  in  the 
open  atmosphere ;  and  the  ice  formed  of  water  thus  divested  of  its  air  is  much 
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more  hard,  solid,  heavy,  and  transparent,  than  common  ice.  Ice  after  it  is 
formed,  continues  to  expand  by  decrease  of  temperature ;  to  which  fact  is  pro- 
bably attributable  the  occasional  spHtting  and  breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  ponds 
during  the  time  of  freezing,  and  sometimes,  independent  of  other  causes,  the 
separation  of  icebergs  from  the  great  frozen  continent  at  the  poles.  According 
to  Dr.  Black,  ice  requires  147  degrees  of  heat  to  reduce  it  to  a  fluid. 

ICE-BOATS.  1  here  are  two  descriptions  of  boats  which  come  under  this 
denomination  ;  namely,  those  that  are  designed  to  sail  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  and  those  that  are  employed  to  open  the  navigation  of  frozen  rivers  or  canals, 
by  breaking  up  tlie  ice.  The  first-mentioned  Kind  of  boats  is  much  used  in 
Holland,  on  the  river  Maeze  and  the  lake  Y.  These  ice-boats  are  propelled,  it 
is  said,  with  incredible  swiftness,  sometimes  so  quick  as  to  render  respiration 
difHcult ;  they  are  found  very  useful  in  conveying  goods  and  passengers  over 
lakes  and  great  rivers  in  that  country.  For  this  purpose  a  boat  is  fixed  trans- 
versely over  a  thick  plank,  or  three-mch  deal,  under  which,  at  the  extremities, 
are  fixed  irons,  turned  up  forwards,  resembling  and  operating  as  skates ;  upon 
this  board  the  boat  rests,  with  its  keel  at  right  angles  to  it ;  and  the  extremities 
of  the  boards  serve  as  out-riggers  to  prevent  the'  boat  from  upsetting,  whence, 
therefore,  ropes  are  fastened  that  lead  to  the  head  of  the  masts,  in  the  nature  of 
shrouds,  and  others  passed  through  a  block  across  the  bowsprit.  The  nidder  is 
made  somewhat  like  a  hatchet,  with  the  edge  placed  downwards,  which,  being 
pressed  down,  cuts  the  ice,  and  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  rudder  in  the  water, 
by  enabling  the  helmsman  to  steer,  tack,  &c. 

The  other  kind  of  ice-boat  alluded  to,  is  a  strong  and  heavy-laden  canal- 
boat,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  l}reaking  the  ice,  by  arming  the  fore-part  of 
the  keel  and  the  bows  with  iron,  which  penetrate  and  break  down  the  ice  as  the 
boat  is  drawn  forcibly  along  by  an  adequate  number  of  horses  towing  it  on  the 
path.  This  measure  of  openmg  the  navigation  of  a  canal  is  seldom  adopted, 
except  when  the  ice  is  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  or  when  a  thaw  has  ren- 
dered thicker  ice  of  little  tenacity. 

ICE-CREAM.  A  species  of  confectionary  made  by  immersing  cream, 
variously  flavoured,  in  a  mass  of  ice,  contained  in  a  pail  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  wherein  the  cream  is  congealed. 

ICE-HOUSE.  A  repository  for  ice  during  the  summer  season.  In  London  and 
other  places,  ice  is  kept  by  the  confectioners  in  deep  cellars,  from  which  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  and  provided  with  drains  to  keep  them 
dry.  When  the  surrounding  soil  is  moist,  a  frame-work,  or  case  of  carpentry  is 
constructed,  having  a  grating  at  bottom,  and  is  so  placed  in  the  cellar  as  to  be  two 
or  more  feet  distant  from  the  floor,  sides,  and  roof  of  the  cellar.  In  this  the  ice 
is  said  to  be  as  perfectly  preserved  as  in  a  dry  cellar.  Some  market-gardeners 
preserve  ice  in  great  heaps,  by  merely  building  it  upon  an  elevated  base  in  the 
open  garden,  and  covering  it  over  and  around  by  a  very  thick  stratum  of  straw 
or  reeds.  This  plan  of  preserving  ice  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Cobbett's 
recommendation  in  his  Cottage  Ecanomt/f  wherein  he  observes  that  **  an  ice- 
house should  not  be  underground,  nor  shaded  by  trees,  but  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air ;"  that  its  bed  should  be  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  composed  of  something  that  will  admit  of  the  drippings  flowing  instantly 
ofi*;  and  he  adds,  that  "  with  some  poles  and  straw,  a  Virginian  will  construct 
an  ice-house  for  ten  dollars,  worth  a  dozen  of  those  which  cost  the  man  of  taste 
in  England  as  many  scores  of  pounds."  The  ice-houses  built  by  the  Virginians 
consist  of  an  inner  shed,  surrounded  by  an  outer  one,  and  having  a  sufficient 
vacant  space  between  the  two  to  enable  a  person  to  walk  round ;  the  walls  and 
roofs  oT  Doth  the  sheds  are  made  of  thatch,  laid  on  about  a  foot  thick;  and  the 
ice  is  deposited  in  the  inner  shed  on  a  bed  of  straw.  In  England  and  France, 
the  common  form  of  ice-houses  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone,  or  rather  of  an 
hen's  egg,  with  the  broad  end  uppermost.  The  situation  of  an  ice-house  should 
be  dry,  as  moisture  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  ice ;  it  should  also  be  so 
elevated  that  water  may  freely  run  ofi*.  It  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  (as  observed  by  Mr.  Cobbett),  not  under  the  drip,  or  m  the  shade  of  trees, 
in  order  that  the  external  deposit  of  moisture  may  be  readily  evaporated.    Th» 
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form  of  the  building  may  be  varied  according  to  circumaUncca;  In^  in  Uie  vcfl 
or  receptacle  for  the  ice,  it  U  desirable  to  have  sufficient  room  for  the  d^t  of 
two  or  three  years'  consumption,  as  a  provision  againat  mild  wmteia.  Where 
the  situation  is  of  a  dry,  chalky,  graveUy,  or  sandy  kind,  the  pU  may  be  entirely 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  in  which  case,  an  ice-houac  on  the  plan  recoiB- 
mended  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Gordon  (which  was  considered  by  that  gentlemso 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  American  and  Itahan  methods)  may  be  advao- 
tagcously  introduced,  of  which  the  annexed  sketch  repreaenU  an  elevatum. 

Dig  a  pit  of  about  12  feet  deep, 
and  wide  enough  to  permit  the  erec- 
tion therein  of  a  frame  of  rough  wood 
posts.     This  frame  is  to  be  14  feet 
wide  each  way  at  the  bottom,  and  16 
feet  each  way  at  the  top,  conformably 
to  the  sketch.    The  posts  mav  be 
about  9  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
near  enough  to  each  other  for  thin 
laths  to  be  nailed  upon  them,  and  the 
inside  be  dressed  to  an  acute  angle, 
so  that  as  little  wood  as  possible  may 
touch  the  ice.     On  the  inside  let  thin 
laths  be   nailed    at  about  two  feet 
apart     On  the  outside,  at  moderate 
distances,  nail  rough  boards,  and  fill 
the  place  within  with  wheat,  or  rve 
straw  set  on  end.    The  inside  of  the 
roof  to  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  also  the  gables.     Straw  is  to  be 
tewed  on  the  inside,  and  heath  or 
straw   on  the  outside  of  the   door. 
The  outside  of   the  roof   is  to  be 
Uiickly  thatched  with  straw  or  heath ; 
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and  heath,  brushwood,  or  fir  tops,  to  be  filled  in  between  the  outside  boarding 
and  the  surrounding  jppround,  and  then  neatly  thatched  or  turfed  over.  The 
bottom  of  the  house,  for  two  feet  deep,  should  be  laid  with  large  logs  or  stones, 
next  with  heath,  fir-tops,  or  brushwood,  and  then  with  straw.  The  ice-house 
thus  completed,  will  look  like  a  square  bee-hive  inverted,  and  is  then  ready  to 
receive  the  ice  or  snow.  But  unless  the  house  be  in  a  very  shady  place,  Mr. 
Gordon  observes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  roqf,  where  the  door  ii 
placed,  five  or  six  feet,  making  a  second  gable  and  door,  finished  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  and  fill  up  the  intervening  space,  except  a  passage,  with  heath 
or  straw. 

Mode  ofJUlmg  the  houte, — ^When  the  ice  (or  snow,  if  ice  cannot  be  procured,) 
is  put  into  the  house,  it  must  be  well  beaten  down  with  a  pavior's  rammer,  or 
mallet,  and  the  surface  ahoayt  kept  concave^  as  by  this  means  any  snow  or  ice 
that  may  melt  will  run  to  the  middle,  or  interstices,  and  freeze.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  ice  ought  always  to  be  kept  concave  when  it  is  taken  out  for  use. 
Should  the  frost  be  very  intense  when  the  ice-house  is  getting  filled,  it  may 
be  very  beneficial  at  the  close  of  each  day's  finine:  to  throw  in  thirty  or  foitT 
pails  of  water,  which  will  fill  the  interstices  and  freeze.  When  die  house  s 
full,  spread  upon  the  concave  surface  a  carpet,  or  sail  split  up  the  middle,  and 
upon  the  top  thereof  a  foot  thick  of  water.  When  ice  is  required  fbr  the  ass 
of  the  family,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  fresh  meat  to  lie  on  the  face  of 
the  ice  for  preservation,  or  to  take  out  for  use,  the  straw  and  carpet,  or  sail,  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  middle.  Should  rats  infest  the  place,  an  iron-wire  firame  or 
case  may  be  required  to  put  the  meat  or  fish,  &c.  into  when  lying  on  the  ice. 
A  small  open  surface-drain  ought  to  be  dug  round  the  house,  to  prevent  any 
water  running  into  it.  Opening  the  door  of  the  house  does  little  harm. 
Damp  or  dense  substances  touching  the  ice  is  much  more  prejudicial  than 
dry  air. 
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ICE-SAWS.  Large  Ban«  uwd  fur  cutting  through  the  ice  for  Tclieving  *bipi 
when  frozeD  up.  The  \emeU  employed  in  the  Greenland  fiiheriet,  snd  othen 
that  navigate  the  polar  seal,  ace  regularly  fiirniabed  with  these  machinei,  a* 
the  lives  of  the  crew  not  unfrequently  depend  on  the  expedition  with  which  a 
pM'iage  can  be  cut,  lo  aa  Cc  maeoKBge  the  veisel  befbre  the  further  aecumn- 
blion  of  ice  renden  it  ui  impowible  underiAking.  Tlie  saw,  with  a  weight 
(Uipended  to  it,  is  introduced  by  meani  of  a  bote  brokea  Ihrongb  the  ic^  and 
is  Eiupended  by  a  tope  pataed  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  a  triangle.  A  party  of  a 
dozen  or  more  men,  run  out  and  back  again  with  a  rope,  and  thui  more  the 
■aw  up  and  down  till  it  has  cut  ita  way  ao  far  ai  to  bang  perpendiculariy  from 
the  pulley.  The  triangle  ia  then  moved  a  foot  or  two  iaither,  and  the  aawing 
Kcommencei,  the  (ervioea  of  the  whole  crew  being  required  in  tbii  laborioui 
undertakine;. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Hood,  of  the  Hyperion,  H.N.  baa  recently  greatly  itnprored 
tliii  apparatus ;  for  the  communication  of  which  and  the  presentation  of  an 
illuilrative  model  to  the  Society  (^  Arts,  that  gentleman  waa  awarded  tbi 
Society'*  honorary  medal.  In  Mr.  Hood's  machme,  the  law  ii  suspended  by 
a  alight  sledge,  and  ia  worked  by  the  power  of  only  two  or  three  men  at  tlia 
end  of  a  lever;  a  bar,  called  a  proneller,  is  fixed  on  the  lever  between  the  ful- 
crum and  the  saw,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  luHace  of  the  ice,  and  to 
adjusted  thai  each  motion  of  the  lever  shall  produce  a  cut  of  a  given  length, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  propeller,  nuih  the  sledge  on,  id  that  the 
l«eth  of  the  aaw  ehali  always  be  in  contact  with  toe  ice.     The  annexed  figure 


Ipvesaside  elevation  of  the  machine 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  ice ; 
and  forming  the  fulcrum  on  which 


laledge,  of  open(rame-work,  rest- 
bar  paisiug  through  the  levm  et, 
tins  lever  ha*  a  croM  handle^  ai 
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represented  in  perspective  in  dotted  lines ;  e  a  clamp  or  brace  consisting  of  two 
cheeks,  one  on  |each  side  of  the  lever,  loosely  pinned  at  top  to  the  lever,  aiui 
at  bottom  to  the  saw/;  g  a  clamp  similar  to  e,  by  which  the  weight  d  (which  ii 
of  the  shape  of  a  double  convex  lens)  is  hung  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sav ;  i 
the  propeller,  an  iron  bar,  terminating  below  in  two  claws,  and  at  top  in  a  fo^ 
and  suspended  on  the  lever  by  means  of  a  transverse  pin  k;  l^  weight  hung  to 
the  propeller  at  fn  ;  fi  a  transverse  bar,  limiting  the  motion  of  the  handle  end 
of  the  lever  in  an  upward  direction.  It  should  be  anderstood  that  there  is  a 
duplicate  frame  similar  to  that  brought  into  view,  on  the  other  side  of  tk« 
machine,  about  18  inches  apart,  and  connected  by  transverse  bars.  To  prereBt 
the  lever  from  swerving  laterally,  there  are  at  the  handle  ends  two  upright  bsn, 
between  which  the  lever  moves.  The  saw,  after  having  once  entered  the  ice, 
will  only  require  from  two  to  four  men  to  work  it ;  and  it  should  not  be  taken 
out  of  Uie  ice  till  after  the  distance  required  to  be  cut  through  is  dsxsat 
plished.  The  saw  can  be  guided  by  the  lever  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  cat 
the  ice  into  pieces  most  convenient  for  removal,  either  by  pushing  them  undfr 
the  adjacent  floor  of  ice,  or  by  dragging  ihem  out  of  the  ship's  track  into  dear 
water. 

ICHNOGRAPH  Y,  in  Drawing,  is  synonymous  with  the  term  fiaiL,  sach  as 
is  exhibited  in  an  horizontal  section  of  a  building,  or  of  any  other  object, 
which  shows  the  true  dimensions  to  a  scale  of  every  part  in  the  line  or  jiaM 
through  which  the  section  is  made. 

IGNITION,  in  its  general  sense,  properl)r  signifies  the  setting  fire  to  aa? 
substance.  But  the  sense  is  more  usually  limited  to  the  kind  of  burning  whia 
is  not  accompanied  with  flame,  such  as  that  of  metals,  stones,  and  otha 
substances,  wnich  become  red  hot  without  melting. 

ILLUMINATING.  A  kind  of  miniature  painting,  anciently  much  pne- 
tised  for  illustrating  and  adorning  books,  but  now,  comparatively  to  the  other 
modes  of  illustration,  but  little  practised,  being  chiefly  confined  to  very  expensre 
publications,  of  which  a  very  few  copies  are  intended  to  be  taken,  or  to  the 
adornment  of  manuscripts.  Formerly,  besides  the  writers  of  books,  there  woe 
artists  whose  profession  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manuscripts,  who  were 
called  illuminators.  The  writers  of  books  first  finished  their  part,  and  the 
illuminators  embellished  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings.  In  dd 
manuscripts  blanks  are  frequently  found,  which  were  left  for  the  illuminaton, 
who  never  filled  them  up.  Some  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  are  gilt  and 
burnished  in  a  style  superior  to  later  times,  and  the  colours  are  so  excellent, 
as  to  indicate  the  exercise  of  g^eat  skill  in  preparing  them. 

IMPACT,  in  Mechanics,  the  simple  or  single  action  of  one  body  npoo 
another,  to  put  the  latter,  if  at  rest,  in  motion ;  or,  if  it  be  moving,  to  increase, 
retard,  or  alter  the  direction  of  its  motion.  The  point  against  which  the  im- 
pelling body  acts  is  called  the  point  of  impact. 

IMPA  LPABLE  POWDERS.  Powders  so  finely  levigated,  that  the  partidei 
of  which  they  are  formed  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  senses,  mor«  especiallj 
that  of  feeling.  Fine  pigments,  prepared  by  a  flat  stone  and  muUer,  are 
reduced  to  this  state. 

IMPENETRABILITY  is  commonly  understood  to  imply  that  quah'ty  of  a 
body  by  which  it  cannot  be  pierced ;  but  in  Physics  the  term  has  a  di^rent, 
or  more  refined  signification.  It  is  therein  defined  to  be  that  property  of  a 
body  by  which  it  prevents  any  other  body  from  occupying  the  space  in  whkh 
the  former  is.  Two  particles  of  matter  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  place,  for  as  long  as  one  retains  its  place,  it  must  necessarily  exclude  the 
other.  Indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise,  each  body  might  be  successively 
absorbed  into  the  substance  of  another,  till  the  whole  frune  c»f  the  univen^ 
collapsing  to  a  point,  were  lost  in  the  vortex  of  annihilation.  The  fact  of  the 
impenetrability  of  even  water  is  easily  demonstrated.  If  a  solid  body  be 
plunged  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  a  portion  of  the  water  will  overflow 
exactly  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  solid  body  immersed,  which  shows  that  it  ii 
only  a  change  of  places  of  the  substances. 

IMPULSE,  in  Mechanics,  the  single  or  momentary  action  or  force  by  whidi 
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a  body  is  impelled  by  another  body  striking  it,  and  is  distinguished  from 
continued  force,  such  as  pulling,  pushing,  or  pressure.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosopht/f  justly  observes,  '*  We  are 
forced,  by  the  evidence  of  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  by  every  experiment 
in  philosophy,  to  conclude  that  impulse  is  the  only  material  cause  of  motion. 
All  the  properties  of  matter  are  such  as  fit  them  to  act,  and  to  be  acted  upon, 
in  a  mechanical  way.  They  are  all  such  as  can  be  adapted  to  the  known 
principles  of  mechanism  among  artists.  We  are  therefore  bound  by  every 
rule  of  sound  reasoning,  to  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  all  the  motion,  and 
continuance  of  motion,  in  the  material  universe.  It  is  the  one  certain  and 
only  universally  known  cause ;  for  neither  the  properties  of  matter,  nor  expe- 
riment, nor  observation,  afford  any  other." 

INCENSE.     See  Frankincense. 

INCH.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  it  contains  three  barley-corns,  or 
twelve  lines. 

INCIDENCE,  or  Line  of  Incidence,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  direction  in 
which  one  body  presses  or  strikes  upon  another. 

INCINERATION.  The  combustion  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  ashes  or  fixed  residue. 

INCLINATION,  in  Geometry  and  Mechanics,  the  mutual  tendency  of  two 
lines,  planes,  or  bodies,  to  each  other,  making,  at  the  point  where  they  meet, 
an  angle,  called  the  angle  of  inclination.  Thus,  the  inclination  of  one  line  to 
another,  is  the  acute  angle  which  those  lines  make  where  they  meet. 

INCLINED  PLANE.  One  of  the  mechanic  powers  or  simple  machines  by 
which  weights  may  be  elevated  with  great  facility.  If  a  heavy  body  be  sus- 
pended freely  in  space,  or  against  a  vertical  plane,  it  is  manifest  that  a  weight 
equal  to  itself  must  be  employed  to  sustain  it  ^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rest  on 
a  norizontal  plane,  the  whole  weight  is  sustained  by  the  plane.  But  if  the  body 
rest  on  a  plane  at  all  inclined  to  the  horizon,  a  part  only  of  the  weight  is 
sustained  by  the  plane.     Let  A  B  be  a  plane 

inclined  to  the  horizon ;  D,  a  body  supported  ^y^^ 

on  the  plane  by  means  of  the  weight  or  power  ^/^     | 

E ;  if  tne  experiment  be  made  by  carrying  a  .y'\^        I 

cord  over  a  fixed  pulley,  as  in  the  diagram,  it  X'55%''^!!^^^^ 

will  be  seen  that   while   the  cord   continues  \um^^ 

parallel  to  the  plane,  the  power  E  will  bear  to  ,j^F^ 

the  weight  D  the  same  proportion  as  B  C  to  ^.^^ 

B  A ;  that  is,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its     K^r 

length.     If  the  length  of  A  B  be  six  feet,  and 

the  height  one  foot,  a  power  of  one  pound  will  balance  six  pounds  on  the  plane ; 
if  the  height  be  two  feet,  one  pound  will  balance  three,  and  so  on.  To  ascertain 
the  power  obtained  by  this  contrivance  we  must  therefore  divide  the  length  of 
the  plane  by  the  height.  If  the  power  act  parallel  to  the  base,  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  the  height  is  to  the  length  of  the  base.  When  the  power  acts 
parallel  to  the  plane,  the  power,  weight,  and  pressure  on  the  plane  will  be 
proportional  to  the  three  lines  B  C,  B  A,  and  A  C.  For  if  the  weight  be 
represented  by  a  6,  by  the  resolution  of  forces  this  may  be  decomposed  into  a  c, 
c  6,  one  perpendicular  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane.  /  Now  it  is  clear  tliat 
the  one  which  acts  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  will  exert  an  equivalent 
pressure,  while  the  part  that  is  parallel  to  the  plane  must  be  sustained  by  the 
power.  Hence  the  power,  weight,  and  pressure,  are  proportional  to  the  sides 
of  the  small  triangle  ah  c^  which  is  similar  to  the  large  one  ABC.  If  the 
end  of  the  cord  be  raised  above  the  parallel  direction,  the  pressure  on  the  plane 
will  be  diminished,  but  if  it  be  depressed  below  the  parallel  direction,  the 
pressure  will  be  increased,  but  in  both  cases  a  greater  power  will  be  required 
to  move  the  body  up  the  plane.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  needless  to  state  exam()les 
of  the  application  of  this  method  of  increasing  our  power,  as  its  use  in  assisting 
to  raise  bodies  to  small  elevations  must  be  abundantly  obvious. 

INDELIBLE.  Something  that  cannot  be  cancelled  or  effaced,  as  indelible 
ink.     See  Anacardium  and  Ink 
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INDEX,  iu   Mecbanigm,  is  a  ligbt  rod,  similar  to  the  himd  of  a  dock 
employed  to  point  out  the  degrees  marked  upon  a  divided  scale. 

INDIGO.  A  blue  colouring  matter,  extracted  from  the  leavea  and  stalks  of 
the  mdigofera  tincteria,  or  anil  plant  The  an^ente  were  acquainted  with  this 
dye  under  the  name  of  Indicum.  It  ia  found  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  is  spontaneous  in  China  and  Cochin  China,  aad  ia  cultiTated  all  oror 
those  vast  empires.  The  seed  is  sown  in  little  furrows  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  and  about  twelve  inches  distance  from  each  other.  Though  it  may  he 
sown  at  all  seasons,  the  moisture  of  the  spring  causee  the  plant  to  shoot  vm  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  at  maturity  at  the  end  of  two  months.  When 
gathered  it  is  thrown  into  a  large  cistern,  called  the  ste^pmg  vat^  cootainag 
sufficient  water  just  to  cover  the  vegetable.  The  matter  begina  to  fermait, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  and  the  maturity  of 
the  plant,  generally  occupying  from  six  to  twenty  hours.  When  the  liquor  b 
in  a  proper  state  of  fermentation  (which  is  known  by  its  heat,  its  thickenmg,  aa 
abundant  froth  that  it  throws  up,  and  its  blue  colour,  inclining  to  violet),  it  is 
let  out  by  cocks  in  the  bottom,  into  another  vat  placed  for  that  purpose.  Ia 
this  second  vat,  called  the  beating  vat,  the  liquor  is  strongly  and  incessantlj 
beaten  with  a  kind  of  buckets  full  of  holes,  fastened  to  p<^eai  This  part  of  the 
process  requires  the  greatest  precaution.  If  the  beatine  is  ceased  too  sood,  i 
part  of  the  colouring  matter  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquor ;  if  continued  s 
little  too  long,  a  part  of  that  which  is  separated  is  dissolved  afresh.  The  exad 
time  for  discontuiuing  the  process  is  determined  by  taking  up  some  of  the  liquor 
occasionally  in  a  little  cup,  and  observing  whether  the  blue  fecula  is  disposed  to 
separate  and  subside.  The  whole  being  now  suffered  to  real  till  the  blue  matter 
has  settled,  the  clear  water  is  let  oJBT  by  cocks  in  the  sides,  at  diiEerent  beigfati^ 
and  the  blue  matter  at  the  bottom  is  dischai^d  by  another  cock  into  a  thiid 
vat,  where  it  is  suffered  to  settle  for  some  time  longer,  then  conveyed,  in  a  half 
fluid  state,  into  bags  of  cloth,  to  strain  off  more  of  ita  moisture ;  and,  lastly, 
exposed  to  the  air  m  the  shade,  in  shallow  wooden  boxes,  till  it  ia  thoroughly 
dry. 

INERTIA  OP  MATTER.  Th^  name  given  to  a  passive  principle,  by  wlach 
bodies  persist  in  a  state  of  motion,  or  rest,  receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the 
force  impressing  them,  and  resist  as  much  as  they  are  resisted.  See  Mbchamics. 

INFLAMMABILITY.  That  property  in  certain  bodies  which  disposet 
them  to  kindle  or  take  fire  readily. 

INFUSION,  is  the  operation  of  macerating  or  steeping  any  substance  ia 
water  or  other  fluid,  hot  or  cold  (but  without  boiling),  so  as  to  extract  its  solable 
parts.    The  liquid  thus  impregnated  is  called  an  infusion. 

INGOT,  is  a  term  appued  to  smfdl  bars  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  of  a  wedge-like  shape  in  their  transverse  section.  The  metals  are  ma 
into  this  form  for  portability,  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  their  easy  applicadon 
in  the  arts. 

INHALER.  The  name  given  to  an  apparatus  having  a  breathing-pipe,  hj 
which  a  patient  inhales  steam  or  other  vapours,  and  sometimes  particular  gases 
or  airs,  presumed  to  be  beneficial  in  catarrhs,  afiections  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

INJECTION.  The  operation  of  forcibly  throwing  any  liquid  or  aeriform 
fluid  by  means  of  a  pump,  syringe,  or  other  suitable  meclianism,  into  a  vessel 
Thus,  cold  water  is  injected  into  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine  to  efifect  a 
vacuum. 

INKS,  are  fluid  compositions  designed  for  writing,  drawing,  and  printing. 
As  there  are  a  great  variety  of  sorts,  we  shall  treat  them  consecutively, 
according  to  the  following  arrangement  of  the  subject. 

For  Writing,  1.  On  black  writing  inks  generally.  2.  On  common  Uack 
writing  ink.  3.  On  best,  or  Japan  ink.  4.  Copying  ink.  5.  Indelible,  or 
indestructible  ink.  6.  Red  ink.  7.  Indestructible  red  ink.  8.  Blue  ink. 
9.  Yellow  ink.  10.  Green,  and  other  coloured  inks.  II.  Cloth-marking  idL 
12-  Sympathetic,  invisible,  or  secret  inks.     13.  Lithographic  ink. 

For  Drawing,  14.  Indian,  and  imitation  Indian  ink.  16.  Lithographic  mk, 
for  drawing  on  stone  or  paper.  ^^ 
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•    For  Printing,  16.  Letter-press  printinj?  ink.     17.  Red,  and  other  ooloured 
ditto.     18.  Copper-plate  printing  ink.     19.  Lithographic  printing  ink. 
For  removing  stains  of  ink,  20. 

1.  Blark  Writing  Inks  generally, — When  any  vegetable  matter,  containing  the 
gallic  acid,  is  infused  with  a  solution  of  iron  in  water,  the  gallic  acid  unites 
with  the  iron,  and  a  black  liquor  results,  from  which  the  colour,  in  the  form  of 
an  impalpable  powder,  is  gradually  precipitated.  '1  o  prevent  the  latter  effect, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  render  the  liquor  viscid,  or  of  greater  specific  gravity ; 
and  this  is  best  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  gum  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
water,  as  this  gum,  besides  keeping  the  black  feculie  suspended  in  the  liquor, 
serves  also  to  prevent  the  ink  from  sinking  or  spreading  on  the  paper,  and 
likewise  to  defend  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  varnish,  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
Ink  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  merely  a  gallate  of  iron,  combined  with  a 
little  mucilage.  It  follows,  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  kind  of  black  liquid  may  be  produced  from  a  great  variety  of 
•ubstances,  and,  therefore,  to  make 

2.  Cofnmon  Black  Writing  Ink. — It  becomes  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  to 
select  such  materials  as  will  produce  the  required  quality  at  the  least  cost  to 
himself.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  nut-galls  are  employed  on  a  large 
scale  for  this  purpose,  but  the  low  price  at  which  common  ink  is  sometimes  sold 
per  gallon,  renders  this  improbable  ;  and  that  such  an  expensive  material 
(however  good)  is  not  necessary,  the  reader  has  only  to  consider  that  the  dyer 
makes  a  variety  of  good  blacks  without  it  Of  all  known  vegetable  matters, 
sumach  approaches  nearest  to  galls,  and  forms  a  very  cheap  substitute ;  com- 
bined with  the  sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  it  makes  a  very  rich  black  ink, 
but  it  requires  some  peculiar  management  to  prevent  its  becoming  thick. 
Logwood,  from  the  great  affinity  of  its  colouring  matter  to  the  oxide  of  iron, 
renders  it  a  most  desirable  substitute  for  galls.  It  is  well  known  to  be  partially 
used  with  galls  in  making  ink  ;  but  very  good  common  ink  may  be  made  from 
it  without  any  other  astringent  matter.  Valonia,  the  barks  of  the  oak,  chestnut, 
and  many  other  trees,  may  be  very  advantageously  applied  as  useful  substitutes 
for  galls  in  making  common  ink,  and  are  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturer  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  their  properties.  A  good  common 
ink  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  8  ounces  of  Aleppk)  galls,  in  coarse 
powder,  and  8  ounces  of  logwood,  in  thin  chips ;  boil  these  in  six  quarts  of  soft 
water  for  an  hour,  and  supply  the  waste  from  evaporation  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  water ;  strain  the  decoction  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  then  add  5  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  3  ounces  of  gum  Senegal,  of  ordinary  quality.  Stir  the 
mixture  until  the  latter  is  dissolved,  then  let  it  subside  for  twent}'-four  hours, 
after  which,  decant  the  ink,  and  preserve  it  in  bottles  of  glass  or  stone  ware  for 
use.  This  recipe,  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks,  may  be  considerably 
varied  without  material  prejudice  to  the  quality  of  the  article  ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  galls  possess  more  intrinsic  value  (without  reference  to  their 
prime  cost)  than  their  substitutes,  as  a  given  weight  of  them  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  black  precipitate  than  any  of  the  others ;  the  current  price,  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  galls,  will  therefore  have  to  be  duly  estimated,  and  in 
apportioning  the  substitute  a  greater  quantity  must  be  used. 

3.  Best^  or  Japan  Ink, — M.  Ribaucourt,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  process  of  making  black  ink,  has  drawn  the  following  inferences  from  his 
experiments.  That  logwood,  from  its  disposition  to  unite  with  the  solutions  of 
iron,  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the  making  of  ink,  rendering  it  not  only  of  a 
very  dark  colour,  but  less  capable  of  change  from  the  action  of  acids  or  of  the 
air.  That  sulphate  of  copper,  in  a  certain  proportion,  gives  depth  and  firmnef  • 
to  the  colour  of  the  ink.  That  gum  has  all  the  advantages  we  have  beforu 
named.  That  sugar  (although  it  nas  some  bad  qualities)  is  of  use  in  giving  a 
degree  of  fluidity  to  the  ink,  which  permits  the  dose  of  gum  to  be  enlarged 
beyond  what  the  ink  would  bear  without  it.  That  water  is  the  best  solvent. 
From  these  considerations  M.  Ribaucourt  has  given  the  following  directions  for 
the  composition  of  good  ink,  namely,  8  ounces  Aleppo  galls,  4  ounces  logwood, 
4  ounces  sulphate  of  iron,  3  ounces  giun  arable,  I  ounce  sulphate  of  ooppor, 
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and  I  ounct  of  sugar  eandy  The  galls  'and  logwood  to  W  bofled  in  18  lU 
of  water,  till  reduced  to  6  lbs.  and  after  straining,  the  other  ingredients  are  t« 
be  added.  This  ink  flows  from  the  pen  of  a  jet  black,  and  from  the  gum  beiog 
in  greater  proportion  to  the  liquid  than  in  the  previous  recipe,  the  writing  dries 
with  a  gloss  upon  it ;  hence  it  has  been  called  Japan  ink.  If  it  is  desired  to 
give  it  more  gloss,  the  gum  may  be  increased,  to  which  some  more  sugar  moit 
be  added  to  give  it  equal  fluidity ;  but  an  excess  in  the  latter  ingredient  reoden 

Sapers  written  upon  with  it  liable  to  stick  together,  upon  contracdDg  the  km 
ampness. 

M.  Desormeaux,  jun.  an  ink  manufacturer  of  Spitalfielda,  gave  an  excellent 
recipe  for  making  mk  some  time  since  in  the  Philosopkical  Magoame ;  but  si 
his  process  does  not  differ  essentially  from  those  we  have  given,  and  ai  hii 
observations  are  confirmatory,  as  far  as  they  extend,  of  our  own,  we  shall  only 
notice  the  points  of  difference  in  his  communication.  He  directs  the  suiphstt 
of  iron  to  be  calcined  to  a  whiteness,  and  employs  coarse  brown  sugar  instesd 
of  sugar-candy,  the  acetate  of  copper  instead  of  the  sulphate,  and  only  in  ooe- 
fourth  the  quantity ;  and  recommends  the  ink  to  be  agitated  twice  a  day  for  s 
fortnight  before  it  is  poured  from  the  drees  and  corked  up  for  use.  That 
variations  appear  to  be  judicious  and  deservmg  of  imitation. 

Dr.  Lewis  and  others  have  recommended  vinegar  as  the  menstruum  in  pre- 
ference to  water ;  on  which,  as  well  as  the  sulphate  of  copper  of  Mr.  Ribaocoort, 
Dr.  Ure  acutely  observes,  **  I  have  found  an  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  either, 
which,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  the  goodness  of  the  ink.  is  aufliciently  grest, 
in  their  practical  exhibition,  to  forbid  their  use.  The  acid  of  the  vinegar  seti 
so  strongly  upon  the  pen,  that  it  very  frequently  requires  mending ;  and  ths 
sulphate  of  copper  has  a  still  more  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  pen-knife.  It 
seldom  happens  that  when  a  pen  requires  mending,  that  the  ink  is  wiped  veiy 
perfectly  irom  it ;  and  often,  when  the  nib  is  only  to  be  taken  off)  it  is  doos 
without  wiping  at  all.  Whenever  this  is  tlie  case,  the  ink  immediately  depositi 
a  film  of  copper  upon  the  knife,  and  by  superior  electric  attraction  of  the 
sulphuric  acia,  a  correspondent  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  disaolred, 
ana  is  by  this  means  rendered  incapable  of  cutting  until  it  has  heen  again  id 
upon  the  hone. 

4.  Copying  Ink, — for  transferring  writings  to  thin  unsized  paper  is  prepared 
by  the  simple  addition  of  a  little  sugar  to  common  writing  ins.  The  powerfol 
aninity  of  water  to  sugar,  causes  the  damp  paper  to  immediately  absord  the 
ink  by  the  powerful  aid  of  the  copying-machme.     See  Copying  Press. 

5.  Indelible  Ink. — It  is  well  known  that  common  writing  ink  may  he  easflj 
obliterated  by  the  application  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  aqueous  chlorine;  it 
therefore  becomes  an  important  object  to  employ  those  substances  which  shsll 
be  indestructible  by  the  application  of  any  process  that  will  not  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  material  upon  which  it  shall  be  used.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Close  has  recommended  twenty-five  grains  of  copal  in  powder,  dissolved  ii 
two  hundred  grains  of  oil  of  lavender,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
then  mixed  with  two  and  a  half  grains  of  lamp-black,  and  half  a  grain  of 
indigo.  A  little  oil  of  lavender,  or  of  turpentine,  may  be  added  if  the  .ink  be 
too  thick.  Mr.  Sheldrake  suggests  that  a  mixture  of  genuine  asphaltuin,  dsh 
solved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  amber  varnish,  and  lamp-black,  would  he  superior  to 
the  foregoing.  For  many  common  purposes  the  introduction  of  a  little  lamp- 
black into  &e  composition  of  common  ink  will  answer  suflKciently.  In  ^ 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Inaiitution  the  following  process  of  making  an  w^*»HM# 
ink  has  been  recommended : — Let  a  saturated  solution  of  indieo  and  madder  la 
boiling  water  be  made  in  such  proportion  as  to  give  a  purMe  tint ;  add  to  it 
from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acia,  Siccording  to  ths 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  paper  to  be  used.  This  makes  an  ink  whidi 
flows  pretty  freely  from  the  pen ;  and  when  writing  which  has  been  ezecotsd 
with  it  is  exposed  to  a  consiaerable  but  gradual  heat  from  the  fire,  it  becomsi 
completely  olack,  the  letters  being  thoroughly  burnt  in,  and  charred  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  acid  has  not  been  used  in  sufficient  qua^li^ 
to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  tinder,  dip 
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eoiour  may  b«  discbarg^d  by  tb«  oxymuriatic  and  oxalia  aoids,  and  tbair  com- 
poundi,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  When  the  full  proportion  of  acid 
nas  been  employed,  a  little  crumpling  and  rubbing  of  the  paper  reduces  the 
carbonaceous  matter  to  powder;  but  by  putting  a  black  ground  behind  them 
they  may  be  preserved ;  and  thus  a  species  of  indelible  writing  ink  is  procured, 
(for  the  letters  are  in  a  manner  stamped  out  of  the  paper)  which  might  be 
useful  for  some  purposes,  perhaps  for  the  signature  of  bank  notes.  (See  the 
inks  for  marking  linen.)  When  writing  with  common  ink  has  been  effaced  by 
means  of  aqueous  chlorine,  the  vapour  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  immersion 
in  water  impregnated  with  this  sulphuret,  will  render  it  again  legible.  Or  if 
the  paper  that  contained  the  writine  be  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  wet,  a  little  suphuric  acid  be  added  to 
the  liquor,  so  as  to  render  it  slightly  acidulous,  the  same  purpose  will  be 
answered. 

6.  Red  Inks, — Steep  one  pound  of  powdered  Brazil  wood,  and  one  ounce  of 
powdered  cochineal,  in  two  gallons  of  vinegar.  Let  them  macerate  for  twelve 
hours.  Then  put  the  whole  on  to  a  slow  fire,  with  four  ounces  of  alum,  and 
one  ounce  of  lump-sugar,  in  a  pewter  vessel,  until  a  good  red  colour  is 
obtained.  When  tne  ink  is  settled  it  may  be  decanted,  pouring  it  through  a 
piece  of  cloth  into  bottles,  and  preserved  for  use.  Cochineal  is  a  very  expen- 
sive article,  and  although  it  is  usual  to  recommend  its  introduction  into  red  ink, 
on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  colouring  matter,  we  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  ingredient,  and  that  a  beautiful  and  very 
permanent  red  may  be  obtained  without  it  We  have  before  us  a  recipe, 
written  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  identical  red  ink  it  is  descriptive  of  the  process 
of  making ;  the  colour  is  extremely  beautiful,  nor  in  the  least  deteriorated  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  process  differs  only  firom  the  above  recipe  in  using  no 
cochineal,  but  it  contained  as  much  alum  as  the  liquid  would  dissolve  in  its  cold 
state ;  (he  Brazil  wood  was  macerated  during  a  night,  and  was  very  gently 
boiled  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot  on  the  next  day,  for  half  an  hour ;  aflerwarM 
one  pound  of  Senegal  gum,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump-sugar,  were 
added.  With  so  large  a  proportion  of  mucilage  as  just  mentioned,  and  so  much 
alum,  it  is  probable  that  vinegar  may  be  dispensea  with,  and  that  water  alone, 
which  is  a  good  menstruum  for  the  colom'ing  matter  of  Brazil  wood,  will  answer 
▼ery  well,  and  materially  cheapen  the  ink.  Care  should  be  taken  to  discontinue 
the  boiling  after  the  full  bright  red  is  obtained,  as  by  continuing  it  the  colour 
darkens ;  also,  that  copper  or  iron  vessels  should  not  be  used,  unless  they  are 
perfectly  coated  with  tin  in  every  part.  A  solution  of  tin  heightens  the  red 
colour,  and  tends  to  restore  it,  if  it  has  acquired  a  purple  tint. 

7.  Indestructible  Red  Ink  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  copal  in 
seven  ounces  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  adding  thereto  three  ounces  and  a  half  of 

Euro  vermilion.      If  found  too  thick   for  the  pen,  add  a  little  more  oil  of 
tvender. 

8.  Blue  Ink. — Take  sulphate  of  indigo  (indigo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  it 
may  be  had  of  the  dyers),  and  dilute  it  with  water  till  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained.  It  is  with  this  sulphate,  very  largely  diluted,  that  the  faint  blue  lines 
of  ledgers  and  other  books  are  ruled.  If  the  ink  were  used  strong,  it  would  be 
xieces>a'y  to  add  chalk  to  it,  to  neutralize  the  acid. 

9.  Yellow  Ink. — Half  a  pound  of  French  berries,  boiled  with  a  little  alum  in 
a  quart  of  water,  or  vinegar  and  water. 

10.  Green  and  other  coloured  Inks. — A  mixture  of  the  above  blue  and  yellow 
inks  will  make  a  green  ;  a  mixture  of  the  red  and  yellow  will  make  an  orange  ; 
of  the  blue  and  red,  a  purple ;  of  the  black  and  yellow,  a  brown.  Inks  of  all 
colours  may,  however,  be  very  readily  obtained  by  rubbing  down  with  water 
any  of  the  water-colours  prepared  in  cakes,  for  artists ;  or  by  using  a  strong 
decoction  of  any  of  the  ingredients  used  in  dyeing,  with  a  little  alum  and  gum. 

\\.  Marking  Linen, — Mr.  Haussman  has  given  some  compositions  fur  marking 
pieces  of  cotton  and  linen,  previous  to  their  being  bleached,  which  are  capable 
of  resisting  every  operation  in  the  processes  both  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  and 
consequenUy  might  be  employed  in  marking  linen  for  domestic  ptirposes.  One 
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of  these  conii«U  of  atpbaltum,  dntolved  in  about  four  fiaits  of  oil  of  turpentioe, 
and  with  this  is  to  be  mixed  lump-black  or  black-lead  io  fine  powder,  so  a*  ts 
make  an  ink  of  a  proper  consistence  for  printing  witli  types.  Anotber,->-tbs 
blackish  sulphate  left  after  expelling  oxygen  gas  from  oxide  of  manganese  vitb 
a  moderate  heat ;  being  dissolved  and  filtered,  the  dark,  grey  pasty  oxide  kft 
on  the  filter  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  little  of  a  solution  of  gum  tragacaatk, 
and  the  cloth  marked  with  this  is  to  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  todi, 
mild  or  caustic,  in  about  ten  parts  of  water.  The  anacardium,  or  cashew  nat, 
it  is  well  known,  yields  an  inflammable  caustic  liquor,  which  alone  foni»  t 
very  useful  marking  ink,  as  any  thing  written  on  hnen  or  cotton  with  it  is  of  i 
brown  colour,  whicn  gradually  grows  blacker,  and  is  very  durable.  The  onii> 
tiary  marking  ink  sold  in  our  shops  is  made  in  the  following  manner: — ^Tske 
lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  5  scruples ;  gum  arabic,  5  scruples ;  sap-green, 

I  scruple ;  water,  1  ounce ;    put  these  together  in  a  small  botde,  and  the  ink 

II  formed.  In  using  it,  the  linen  is  first  wetted  with  the  following  mordant;— 
1  ounce  of  soda  to  2  ounces  of  water.  The  marking  ink  should  not  be  used 
imtil  the  mordant  has  dried  upon  the  linen. 

1 2.  Si/mpathetic^  Ifwinble,  or  Secret  Inks,  are  such  as  do  not  appear  after  Uttej 
are  written  with,  but  which  may  be  made  visible  at  pleasure,  by  certain  mesa 
used  for  that  purpose.  They  are  of  considerable  antiquity  ;  for  it  appears  that 
Ovid  recommends  the  maidens  of  his  days,  who  wished  to  correspond  aecredy 
with  their  lovers,  to  write  with  fresh  milk,  which  when  dried  might  be  niak 
visible  by  rubbing  over  it  ashes  or  rust  Pliny,  who  was  better  informed  tkaa 
Uvid  in  snch  arts  though  probably  less  inclined  to  practise  them,  recofn- 
mended  the  milky  juice  of  certain  planu  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  use  of  ssck 
things  is  superseded  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  chemists,  who  have  intn^ 
duced  to  our  notice  a  great  variety  of  secret  inks,  the  best  of  which  we  find 
selected  in  the  Oxford  Cyclopctdia  ;  they  are  as  follow  : — Dissolve  some  supr 
of  lead  in  water,  and  write  with  the  solution.  When  dry,  no  writing  will  be 
visible.  When  you  want  to  make  it  appear,  wet  the  paper  with  a  solutioa  of 
alkaline  sulphuret  (liver  of  sulphur,)  and  the  letters  will  immediately  appear  of 
a  brown  colour.  Even  exposing  the  writing  to  the  vapours  of  tliese  solutioei 
will  render  it  apparent. — Write  with  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia,  and  kt 
the  paper  dry  gf'ntly  in  the  shade :  nothing  will  appear ;  but  draw  a  tpoofc 
over  it,  wetted  with  a  solution  of  tin  in  aqua-regia,  the  writing  will  inime^ateiy 
appear  of  a  purple  colour. — Write  with  an  infusion  of  galls,  and  when  you  wi^ 
the  writing  to  appear,  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  green  vitriol ;  the  letters  vifl 
appear  black.— Write  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  nothing  will  be  visible. 
To  render  it  so,  hold  it  to  the  fire,  and  the  letters  will  instantly  appear  black- 
Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  green  vitriol,  &c  iriS 
answer  the  same  purpose,  though  not  so  easilvt  nor  with  so  little  heat. 

Green  Stfmpalhetic  Ink,  —  Dissolve  cobalt  in  nitro- muriatic  acid,  aid 
write  with  the  solution.  The  letters  will  be  invisible  till  held  to  the  fire,  when 
they  will  appear  green,  and  will  disappear  completely  again  when  reroortd 
into  the  cold.  In  thii  manner  they  may  be  made  to  appear  and  disappear  at 
pleasure.  A  very  pleasant  experiment  of  this  kind  is  to  make  a  draviaf 
representing  a  winter  scene,  in  which  the  trees  appear  void  of  leaves,  and  ts 
put  the  leaves  on  with  this  sympathetic  ink ;  then  upon  holding  the  drawiof 
near  to  the  fire,  the  leaves  will  begin  to  appear  in  all  the  verdure  of  spring,  aud 
will  very  much  surprise  those  who  are  not  in  the  secret. 

Blue  Sympathetic  Ink,  —  Dissolve  cobalt  in  nitric  acid ;  precipitate  the 
cobalt  by  potass  ,*  dissolve  this  precipitated  oxide  oi  cobalt  in  acetic  ackl, 
and  add  to  the  solution  one-eighth  of  common  salt.  This  will  form  a 
sympathetic  ink,  that,  when  cold,  will  be  invisible,  but  will  appear  Hue 
by  heat. 

13.  Lithographic  Ink, — As  the  art  of  lithography  is  treated  of  generally 
under  iu  initial  letter  in  this  work,  we  shall  in  this  place  simply  notice  the 
autographic  ink,  suitable  for  transferring  to  stone  the  writings  or  drawings  which 
have  been  executed  on  paper  prepared  lor  the  piurpose.  Thia  ink  ought  to  be 
mellow,  and  lomiiwkat  Uuckex  lium  that  uiea  for  dnwing  or  writitig  imaie- 
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diately  on  stone ;  so  that  vthen  it  ii  dry  on  the  paper,  it  may  be  still  sufficiently 
viscous  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  stone  by  simple  pressure.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  of  preparing  it:  dry  soap,  100  drachms;  white  wax,  pure, 
100  ditto;  mutton  suet,  30;  shellac,  50;  mastic  50;  and  lamp-black,  (fine,  from 
the  combustion  of  resin,)  30  to  35  drachms.  These  are  to  be  melted  over 
a  brisk  fire  in  a  metal  pot  over  a  chafing  dish ;  first  melt  the  soap  and  the 
suet,  then  add  the  shellac  very  gradually ;  next  the  soda,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
after  this  the  mastic,  taking  care  to  stir  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  wooden 
spatula;  lastly  the  lamp-black,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  When  these  materials 
are  Wi-11  incorporated,  tliey  are  poured  on  a  plate  of  cast  u'on,  made  warm,  and 
oiled,  in  order  that  the  composition  may  be  easily  detached  from  it.  Ledges  of 
wood  are  put  on  the  plate  to  keep  the  thickness  of  the  composition  uniform, 
which  when  congealed,  but  still  warm,  is  cut  into  sticks,  like  Indian  ink. 

14.  Indian  Ink. — The  genuine  article,  which  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
writing  with  a  brush,  as  well  as  for  painting  upon  their  soft,  flexible  paper,  is 
ascertained  by  experiment  and  information  to  consist  of  lamp-black  ana  size, 
animal  glue,  with  the  addition  of  perfumes  or  of  other  substances  not  essential 
to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  The  fine  soot  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
received  by  holding  a  plate  over  it,  mixed  with  clean  size  from  shreds  of  parch- 
ment of  sheep  and  goat  skins,  will  make  an  ink  equal  to  that  imported.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  during  many  years,  both  the  genuine  and 
the  imitation  Indian  ink  indifferently,  without  being  able  to  discover  that  either 
merits  a  preference. 

15.  Lithographic  Drawing  Ink. — This  composition  is  Uie  same  as  the  ink 
used  for  writing  upon  stone  and  lithographic  transfer  paper,  already  described ; 
the  artist  rubbing  it  down  usually  upon  a  slab,  as  Indian  ink,  for  his  use. 

16.  Letter-press  Printing  Ink  is  a  very  smooth  and  jet  black  oil  paint. 
Tlie  consistence  and  tenacity  of  the  oil  in  this  composition  are  greatly  increased, 
and  its  greasiness  diminished,  by  means  of  fire.  Linseed  oil,  or  nut  oil,  is 
made  choice  of  for  this  use.  The  nut  oil  is  supposed  to  be  the  best,  and  is 
accordingly  preferred  for  the  black  ink,  though  the  darker  colour  it  acquires 
from  the  fire  renders  it  less  fit  for  the  red.  It  is  said,  that  the  other  expressed 
oils  cannot  be  sufficiently  freed  from  their  unctuous  quality.  Ten  or  twelve 
gallons  are  set  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding  at  least  half  as 
nmch  more;  for  the  oil  swells  up  greatly,  and  its  boiling  over  into  the  fire 
would  be  very  dangerous.  When  it  boils,  it  is  kept  stirring  with  an  iron  ladle ; 
and  if  it  do  not  of  itself  take  fire,  it  is  kindled  with  a  piece  of  flaming  paper 
or  wood.  It  is  found  that  mere  boiling,  without  setting^  it  on  fire,  does  not 
give  it  a  sufficiency  of  the  drying  quality.  Tlie  oil  is  suffered  to  bum  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  and  is  then  extinguished  by  covering  the  vessel  close,  and 
excluding  the  air.  The  boiling  is  continued  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  oil  has 
attained  the  proper  consistency,  in  which  state  it  is  called  varnish.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  two  kinds  of  this  varnish,  a  thicker  and  a  thinner,  (from  the 
greater  or  less  boiling  it  has  received,)  which  are  occasionally  mixed  together, 
to  suit  different  purposes ;  for  that  which  answers  well  in  hot  weather,  becomes 
too  thick  in  cold,  and  large  characters  or  type  do  not  require  such  stiff  ink  as 
the  small.  The  tlrickest  varnish,  when  cold,  may  be  drawn  into  threads,  like 
glue ;  and  the  worknien  taking  out  small  quantities,  from  time  to  time,  judge 
of  the  proper  degree  of  boiling  required,  by  testing  its  tenacity  in  that  manner. 
The  oil  loses  by  the  boiling  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight.  The  varnish  readily 
mingles  with  fresh  oil,  and  it  will  unite  with  mucilages,  into  a  mass  that  is  after- 
wards diffusible  in  water.  About  one-seventh  part,  by  weight,  of  lamp-black 
is  added  to  the  vaniish,  to  give  it  the  depth  of  colour.  Boiled  with  caustic 
alkali,  a  soapy  compound  is  formed,  and  printers  availing  themselves  of  this 
fact,  are  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  their  types  by  soap-makers'  lees  and  a  brush. 
It  is  said  that  when  very  new  oil  is  used  in  making  ink,  it  does  not  readily 
dry  without  the  addition  of  litharge,  or  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  these  addi- 
tions (which  are  not  necessary  in  old  oil)  cause  it  to  stick  very  hard  to,  and 
clog  np  the  types. 

17. '  Red  HHU  olfier  coloured  Frklhig  Ltks,  are  made  firom  linseed  oil,  boiled 
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into  ■  vaniUh,  u  d«*ctib«d  in  th«  black  ink,  with  tha  addition  of  lonia  iij 
pigment  of  the  required  colour,  which  ii  grouad  up  with  the  vamiib,  witti  * 
■tone  and  mtiller  in  the  manner  i>f  oil  p«int  Thui,  for  preparing  the  bcighi 
red  printing  ink,  vermilion  is  ground  up  with  the  vmmiah,  in  auch  qnanlitj  ■■ 
vill  give  the  required  depth  of  tint.  In  like  manner  for  bluea.  yellowe,  omiga, 
grecnr.  Sec.  the  Prusiian  blue,  indigo,  orpiment,  chrome,  red  and  orange  lad, 
TeTdigrii,  and  in  general  tlie  pigments  used  by  house  pointen,  are  ainuUrij 
combined  with  the  vamiah. 

18.  Copperplate  PriHtlng  Ink  is  of  a  tomewhat  aimilar  kind  to  that  Uied  fir 
type  printing,  but  the  oil  is  less  boiled,  and  the  varnish  ia  in  conaequence  much 
more  fluid;  and  initead  of  lamp-black,  they  either  uae  the  black  iiiip«flid 
from  Frankfurt,  (which  is  said  to  be  the  charcoal  of  viae  twigs,  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner,)  or  when  this  cannot  be  procured,  or  is  too  coatly,  the  final 
iTory  black  they  can  obtain. 

19.  Lithonrapkic  Printing  Ini  dilTers  from  that  used  in  typoeraphr,  onlj  ii 
being  a  much  (bicker  varnish ;  and  tlie  lamp-black  which  ia  uaed  as  the  eobni- 
ing  matter  is  not  mixed  with  it  in  the  mass,  but  small  portions  of  (he  Tarniik 
•re  taken  from  time  to  lime,  m  it  is  required,  and  the  lamp-black  then  sol; 
ground  up  with  it  for  immediate  or  very  early  use.   See  LiTUooaArur- 

20.  Stmocing  Staint  of  Ink.  The  stains  of  ink  on  cloth,  paper,  or  wood,  nuj 
be  removed  by  almost  ail  acids ;  but  those  acids  are  to  be  preferred  which  sit 
least  likely  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  stained  substance.  The  muriatic  »ai, 
diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  spot, 
and  aAer  a  minute  or  two  may  be  washed  oS,  repealing  the  application  as  ottea 
as  may  be  found  necessary.  But  the  vegetable  acids  are  attended  with  Ira 
risk,  and  are  equally  effectual.  A  solution  of  tlie  oxalic,  citric  (acid  of  lemani;, 
or  tartaric  Bcida  in  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  most  delicate  fabrici,  wiihcui 
any  danger  of  injuring  them  ;  and  the  same  solutions  will  discharge  writing, 
but  not  printing  ink.  Hence  they  may  be  employed  in  cleaning  books  ihil 
have  been  defaced  by  writing  on  the  margin,  without  impairing  the  tuL 
Lemon-juice,  and  the  juice  of  sorrel,  will  also  remove  ink  staina,  but  not  so 
easily  ta  (he  concrete  acid  of  lemons,  or  citric  acid. 

INKSTANDS.  Utensils  for  holding  ink  for  ihe  convenience  of  dipping  ■ 
pen  into  (hem.     They  were  formerly  chiefly  made  of  born,   but  now  generally 

of  glass  or  metal.     It  is  not  our  intent"  '   "'   ■" '""   '' "   —'--  •  ■    ■• 

are  familiar  to  every  eye,  but  only  the 
been  made  upon  them. 

Edmtrdi't  Patent  Initland  is  one 
of  great  convenience  and  stability, 
and  not  very  liable  (oget  out  of  order. 
It  is  represented  in  the  Eubjoiited  en- 
graving, whicli  affords  a  sectional  view 
of  the  interior,  a  a  shows  the  top  and 
bottom  of  on  external  cylindricul 
cuing  of  bronze,  b  is  the  ink  imbibed 
by  a  quantity  of  loose  huir  or  wuol, 
rontained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  cup 
e  c,  of  considerable  thickness,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  closed  by  a  glass  pis- 
ton d,  accurately  ground  to  fit  the 
cylinder,  and  «o  as  to  permit  it  to  move 
easily  up  and  down.  On  the  upper 
■urface  of  the  glass  piston,  a  hollow 
•crew  e  with  a  disc  of  metal  at  the 
end,  is  made  to  operate  by  pressure 
downwards,  when  the  top  piece  /  ia 
turned  fay  the  linger  and  thumb;  the 
httter  turns  the  aolid  icrew,  and  causes 
the  hollow  screw  to  advance  or  recede 
with  a  (liding  motion,  so  as  to  presa 


i*  fixed  that  conducts  the  ink  to  a  little  pen-supplying  cup  g,  when  the  wool  i* 
compreaied  by  a  turn  of  the  »crew,  forcing  down  the  pialon.  The  little  cup, 
previously  empty,  is  ihuB  instantly  supplied  with  frrah  Ink,  with  no  more  trouble 
than  taking  up  a  pen;  and  should  a  little  more  ink  be  forced  into  the  cup  tlian 
ii  neceuaty,  by  carelessly  turning  the  screw  too  iiir,  it  runs  over,  and  is  caught 
in  the  little  saucer  shown  below.  When  the  inkstand  is  not  in  requisition,  a 
half  turn  of  the  screw  the  reverse  way  causes  the  ink  to  flow  back  again,  at 
the  wool  being  thereby  relieved  of  the  pressure,  re-absorbs  the  fluid.  The  ink 
being  thus  returned  into  the  reservoir,  none  can  be  spilled,  even  if  upset ;  it  i« 
preserved  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  consequently  from  drying  up,  as  well  as 
from  dust,  and  it  may  be  instantly  brought  into  use  whenever  required.  Tlies« 
■re  decided  advantogea,  which  peculiarly  recommend  it  for  the  use  of  persona 
travelling. 

Patent  CaontchoMc  Inkitand. — Mr.  Doughty,  the  ingenious  manufacturer  of 
pens  with  ruby  and  rhodium  nibs,  having  discovered  the  injury  that  those  pent 
received  from  being  incautiously  struck  against  the  glais  of  common  inkstands, 
contrived  to  manuwcture  an  interior  bottle  of  Indian  rubber,  of  nearly  the  forin 
of  the  external  ornamental  case,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  section  of  one  of  hia 


per  IS  of  a  conical  form,  and  is  so  fixed  in  th« 
>ve  a  little  lateral  play  therein,  which  Bdmits  of 

.- — Q ,    ^  the  conical  neck  of  the  inkstand,    and  when 

d  down,  prevents  the  powibdity  of  leaking,  and  that  the  ink  may  not 
corrode  the  metal  stopper,  the  latter  i«  coated  with  gold  or  platinum. 

Hartley  and  Coo^r'i  PaleM  ItJai(aid.~^The  occulianty  in  this  inventioa 
consists  in  the  forming  of  convenient  and  perfectly  air-tight  stoppers,  In  & 
•ubstance  not  liable  to  corrode.  It  i*  effected  by  bunging  into  contaot  two 
circular  discs  of  glaaa,  the  flat  surface*  of  which  being  ground  to  true  planes^ 
are  opposed  to  each  other  and  unilml  bj  a  central  pivot,  nvetted  to  a  bar  of 
metal  tund  above  them,  acrou  the  mouth  of  the  vesseL  Each  fJate  hat  hi 
■■-»  of  proper  dimcntioiu  for  di[^^  tb«  pen,  and  the  .uppir  plato  it 
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5rovideil  with  two  projecting  ituds,  at  equal  dittancea  from  th«  oentral  pirMi. 
'he  thumb  and  Tore  tiiigcr  being  applied  to  these  tvo  atuila,  the  upper  diH  ia 
easily  turned  either  to  the  right  di  left ;  one  wa^  brings  the  sperturea  o|^wal( 
lo  each  other,  which  oprut  the  inkitand,  and  being  mored  the  other  vay,  tht 
unperibrated  part  of  the  upper  diac  ia  aljded  over  the  atatiouary  aperture  cl  tbt 
'       r,  and  perfectly  closea  iL  The 


rubbing  lurfaces  are  (lightly  oiled, 
which  renders  the  motion  snioolb 
and  easy,  and  the  sealing:  perfect. 
Fig.  I.  aflbrds  a  perspective  view 
of  an  inkitand  of  this  kind,  mude 
of  very  thick  cut  gla; 


Fff-L 


toppe 


rounded  by  a  metalli 
kept  dnnn  in  their  plncea  by  an 
horizontal  tnelallic  bar,  into  which 
the  pivot  of  the  discs  is  litted.  In 
IhiB  figure  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  inkstand  ia  ahut,  the  aperture 
in  the  upper  plate  heiiig  over  tjie 
un])erforated  port  of  the  lower.  On 
turning  the  aluda  a  qunrter  round, 
they  are  atopped  by  atriking  against 
the  cross  har,  when  the  two  holes 
coincide,  (as  shown  in  the  annexed 
sections),  by  which  the  inkstand  is 
opened.  Underneath  ihe  bar  (which 

steel  spring  is  fixed, which  keepa  (he 
discs  in  close  yet  easy  contact.  The 
advantage  of  this  contrivance  con- 
aiata  in  the  facility  and   eipedi 


with  which  the  inkstand  may  Im  opened  and  closed  ai 
'  econslruction,  and  the  incorruptibiii' 
INSOLATION.  A  method  of  preparing  c< 


r  tight,   the  simplidlytf 

7(ibility  of  the  materiala. 
preparing  certain  fniita,  dnig»,  »c  by  eip» 
ing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  either  to  dry,  to  maturate,  or  to  reDdfr 
them  acid  ;  as  is  done  in  6ga,  raiaiui,  vinegar,  and  many  other  producta. 

INTAGLIOS.  Precious  stones,  on  which  are  engraved  the  heads  of  eminert 
men.  such  as  are  usually  set  in  seals,  rings,  &c. 

INTEGER,  in  Arithmetic,  signifles  a  nhole  number,  in  eontradistinctian  Is 
■  fraction. 

INTEGRAL,  in  Philosophy,  is  an  appellation  given  lo  parte  of  bodieiwhicli 
are  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  whole. 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  is  the  reverse  of  the  differential  calculus,  aod  b 
the  finding  of  the  integral  from  a  given  difierenllal,  and  corresponda  with  tka 
inverse  method  of  fluxions. 

INTERMEDIATES.  A  term  made  use  of  in  Chemistry  in  nlation  to  tS- 
nlty ;  thus,  oil  has  no  affinity  to  water  unless  it  be  previoualy  combined  with  m 
■IV.Ii.  it  then  becomes  soap,  and  the  alkali  is  said  to  be  the  ir' J- 


causes  the  u 

INTRADOS.     The  internal  curve  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge. 

INVERSE  PROPORTION,  oa  iNveasB  Ratio,  in  Pbiloaophy,  b  that  ia 
which  more  requirea  leas,  or  lets  requires  more.  Thus  in  the  caae  of  light  aad 
beat  flowing  from  a  luminous  body,  the  light  and  heat  are  teaa  at  a  greater  dii- 
ance  and  greater  at  a  leaa  distance. 

IODINE  AND  IODIC  ACID.  Iodine  is  a  peculiar  and  compoonded  pria- 
acovered  in  Paris  in  1811  by  M.  C'ourtois,  a  saltpetre  manabe- 
r,  who  obaerved  a  rapid  corrosion  of  his  vessels  ia  hi*  processes  for  obtaiaiw 
•odafrom  tbs  aahes  of  sea  weeds ;  and  in  searching  for  tiie  cauae  of  the  cono- 
don,  b*  made  the  diieovery  of  thia  important  nibatanaa.     It  ia  fhwn  aaa  wttk 
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alone  tliat  iodine  can  be  obtained ;  it  has  not  yet  been  decomposed ;  it  is  of  a 
greyish-black  colour,  and  metallic  lustre ;  soft  and  friable  to  the  touch  ;  taste 
acnd,  and  a  deadly  poison.  It  gives  a  brown  stain  to  the  skin,  which  speedily 
vanishes  by  evaporation.  The  specific  gravity  of  iodine  at  62o,  is  4.948 :  it 
dissolves  in  7,000  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  of  an  orange  yellow  colour, 
and  in  small  quantities  tinges  raw  starch  of  a  purple  hue.  Iodine  is  incom- 
bustible ;  but  with  azote  it  forms  a  detonating  compound,  and  in  combining 
with  several  bodies  it  produces  the  phenomenon  of  combustion.  The  oxide  of 
sodium,  and  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  are  completely  decomposed  by  it.  It  forms 
with  sulphur  a  compound  of  greyish  black,  radiated  like  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Iodine  and  phosphonis  combine  with  great  rapidity  at  common  temperatures, 
and  produce  heat  without  light.  Hydrogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  action  on  iodine  at  tlie  ordinary  temperature ;  but  if  we 
expose  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  to  a  red  heat  in  a  tube,  they  unite 
together,  and  hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  which  gives  a  reddish  brown  colour 
to  water.  Charcoal  has  no  action  upon  iodine.  Several  of  the  metals,  as  zinc, 
iron,  tin,  mercury,  attack  it  readily,  even  at  a  low  temperature,  provided  they 
be  in  a  divided  state.  Iron  is  acted  upon  by  iodine  in  the  same  way  as  zinc,  and 
a  brown  iodine  results.  Antimony  presents  with  iodine  the  same  phenomena 
as  tin.  The  iodines  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  silver,  and  mercury,  are  insoluble 
in  water ;  this  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  above-mentioned  metals.  There  are 
two  iodines  of  mercury ;  the  one  yellow,  the  other  red ;  both  are  fusible  and 
volatile.  When  iodine  and  oxides  act  upon  each  other  in  contact  with  water, 
its  hydrogen  unites  with  iodine  to  form  hydriodic  acid ;  while  its  oxygen,  on 
the  other  hand,  produces  with  iodine  iodic  acid.  Iodine  of  merciuy  nas  been 
proposed  for  a  pigment  Iodine  has  been  most  successfully  applied  medicinally 
for  reducing  the  goitre  and  glandular  swellings.     See  Ure's  Dictionary, 

IRIDIUM.  A  new  metal,  to  which  that  name  was  given  by  its  discoverer, 
Mr.  Tennant,  from  the  striking  variety  of  colours  it  affords  whilst  dissolvinff  in 
muriatic  acid.  On  examining  the  black  powder  left  after  dissolving  platma, 
Mr.  Tennant  found  it  to  contain  two  distinct  metals  never  before  noticedC  which 
he  named  iridium  and  osmium.  Lead  unites  with  iridium  easily,  but  separates 
by  cupellation,  leaving  the  iridium  in  the  cupel  as  a  coarse  black  powder, 
dopper  forms  with  it  a  very  malleable  alloy,  which,  after  cupellation,  with  the 
addition  of  lead,  leaves  a  small  proportion  of  the  iridium,  but  much  less  than 
in  the  preceding  instance.  Silver  forms  with  it  a  perfectly  malleable  compound, 
the  surface  of  which  is  tarnished  merely  by  cupellation ;  yet  the  iridium  appeara 
to  be  diffused  through  it  in  fine  powder  only.  Gold  remains  malleable  and 
little  altered  in  colour,  though  alloyed  with  a  considerable  proportion  ;  nor  is  it 
separable  either  by  cupellation  or  quartation.  If  the  gold  or  silver  be  dis- 
solved, the  iridium  is  left  as  a  black  powder. 

IRIS  METAL  ORNAMENTS.  A  patent  was  taken  out  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Barton,  of  the  Mint,  for  a  very  ingenious  method  of  ornamenting 
steel  and  other  metals  with  the  prismatic  colours.  It  is  effected  by  engraving 
with  an  engine  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  metals  of  extreme  minuteness,  so  as 
to  divide  a  lineal  inch  into  from  2000  to  10,000  equal  parts.  Mr.  Barton  has 
sometimes  proved  the  correctness  and  stability  of  his  engine,  when  drawing 
lines  2000  in  an  inch,  by  leaving  out  one  line  intentionally^  then  taking  the 
machine  to  pieces ;  afterwards,  on  putting  it  together  again,  he  has  introduced 
the  omitted  line  in  its  place,  without  causing  it  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
rest 

In  applying  the  principle  of  striated  colours  ta  ornament  steel,  the  effect  ot 
pattern  is  produced  upon  the  polished  surface  by  the  point  of  a  diamond ;  so 
that  either  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  surface,  is  covered  with  lines  or  grooves, 
whose  distance  may  vary  from  the  one-thousandth  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an 
inch.  When  these  lines  are  most  distant,  the  prismatic  images  of  any  luminous 
body,  seen  by  reflection  from  the  polished  surface,  are  nearest  one  another,  and 
the  common  colourless  image ;  and  when  the  lines  are  least  distant,  the  coloured 
images  are  farthest  from  one  another,  and  the  colours  are  most  vivid.  In  day- 
light the  colours  produced  by  these  minute  grooves  are  scarcely  distinguished, 
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Unless  at  the  boundary  between  a  dark  and  a  luminous  object  In  shirp 
lights,  however,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  sun,  the  colours  shine  with  ex- 
traordinary brilliancy,  and  the  pla^  of  tints  which  accompany  erety  lominocf 
image  can  only  be  equalled  by  their  matchless  exhibition  in  the  reflectioiis  of 
the  diamond.  Steel  dyes  are  engraved  in  this  manner,  from  which  imprenkins 
are  afterwards  taken  for  the  fabncation  of  various  articles,  in  which  the  design 
of  the  original  is  very  faithfully  transferred. 

IRON.     A  metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  of  great  hardness  and  elsstidt?; 
very  malleable,  and  exceedingly  tenacious  and  ductile.  It  is  the  most  abondsst, 
the  most  important,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals.  Although  a  simple 
undecompounded  substance,  it  is  not  naturally  found  in  this  state,  except  is 
comparatively  minute  quantities,  but  is  the  product  of  art.     Some  ipeciiiieBs 
of  native  iron,  nearly  pure,  have  been  found  in  Siberia  and  South  Anierics; 
also  many  iron   stones,  rich  in   the  metal,  supposed   to   be  of  Yoksnie  or 
meteoric  origin,  have  been  found  in  numerous  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  all  the 
iron  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  chemical  means.     Iron  is   so  univenaDj  dif^ 
fused  as  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  almost  all  animal.  Testable,  and  mmod 
substances.     Unlike  metals  of  inferior  utility,  its  ores  are  not  distributed  is 
thin  veins,  or  scattered  in  minute  particles,  but  are  thickly  stratified  orcr 
many  thousands  of  square  miles,  chiefly  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  eaitli, 
where  nature  has  been  less  profuse  of  her  other  benefits.  The  use  of  this  metil 
is  of  very  great  antiquity,  though,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separatiiif  H 
from  its  ores,  and  of  working  it,  probably  not  so  remote  as  the  empfoymeiK  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  comparatively  soft  metals,  which  are  in  msny 
places  found  in  a  pure  metallic  state.     It  is  stated  by  some  writers,  that  iron  is 
mentioned  by  Moses  as  the  material  of  which  knives  and  swords  were  fiibn- 
catcd ;  and  that  Herodotus  mentions  the  presentation  of  a  saucer,  or  vase  of 
iron,  very  curiously  inlaid,  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  to  the  Delphic  orsde. 
Later  and  more  erudite  writers  have,  however,  maintained    that  the  words  of 
those  ancient  authors  have  been  most  incorrectly  translated  into  our  langnsfe; 
and  that  the  working  and  use  of  iron  was  unknown  at  those  periods.    At  i^ 
time  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  first  attempted  in  Britain,  cannot  bepredKlr 
ascertained.    Some  suppose  (for  it  is  in  reality  only  a  probable  conjectnre)  tktf 
the  Phoenicians  who  wrought  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  introduced  into  tlie 
country  men  who  were  skilled  in  metallic  ores,  and  capable  of  estimating  thnr 
value,  by  applying  the  minerals  to  such  purposes  as  their  own  necesnties  or 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  might  require.   There  is,  however,  much  evidence 
to  favour  the  belief  that  iron  was  worked  in  this  country  during  the  time  it  ms 
in  occupation  by  the  Romans ;  and  that  during  the  establishment  of  the  I>aDes 
in  England,  the  arts  of  mining  and  manufacturing  the  ores  of  iron  were  much 
improved.     It  appears  that  the  manufacture  was  at  that  period  chiefly  directed 
to  the  fabrication  of  malleahle  iron,  in  what  were  called  jootrbUuts^  of  a  similsr 
nature  to  those  still  used  in  remote  uncivilized  countries,  of  which  Dr.  Dstj 
has  furnished  us  with  an  example  in  a  Singalese  smelting  house  of  the  present 
day.  The  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  construction  of  this  furnace  is  extremelj 
interesting,  as  showing  what  may  be  effected  by  very  limited  means,  and  thtt 
the  large  capitals  and  immense  laboratories  employed  by  our  present  iron 
manufacturers,  however  necessary  they  may  be  to  the  production  of  a  brge 
quantity  of  the  metal,  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the  production  of  a  gwd 
quality ;  for  it  has  been  generally  remarked,  that  the  ruder  the  method  employed 
in  any  country  for  the  reduction  of  iron,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  metal  is. 
The  observation  holds  good  in  Ceylon,  and  there  is  obvious  reason  why  it  should 
be  correct.  Where  the  art  is  little  advanced,  the  most  tractable  ores  are  selected, 
and  charcoal  is  the  fuel  always  used,  circumstances  which  are  alone  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  iron  obtained  being  excellent.     Each  furnace  was,  at  its 
mouth,   about    1   foot  and   4   inches,   by   8  inches   in  diameter;    about  3 
feet  deep,  and  terminated  in  the  form  of  a  f\innel,  over  a  shallow  pit  incUninf 
outwards.     They  were  made  in  a  bed  of  clay  about  3  feet  hieh,  and  3  feet 
wide,  against  which  a  light  wall,  about  10  feet  high,  was  raised  to  protect  dit 
bellows  and  operator,  who  was  situated  immediately  behind.     Each  beOovt 
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circular  rim  of  wood,  about  6  iiichei  in  diameter,  and  >i 
incbet  high,  fixed  on  a  clay  floor,  and  covered  wilb  moist  coir-bidc  ,  . 
centre  of  which  was  a  hole  to  admit  air,  and  to  receive  a  crosi  itick,  to  wbicti 
a  cord  was  altacbed  timt  was  fastened  above  to  an  elastic  slick.  £ach  pair  of 
bellows  was  worked  by  a  boy,  who  rested  his  back  against  a  rope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  support,  and  stepped  alterustely  froia  the  orifice  of  one  bellovs  on  to 
that  of  the  other,  at  each  step  forcing  a  blast  of  air  into  the  furnace  through  a 


tube  of  bamboo.  The  furnaces  were  charged  with  a  mixture  of  iron  ore, 
broken  into  tmaD  pieces,  and  charcooL  The  fires  were  kept  up  as  strong  ai 
ponible  till  the  ore  was  reduced,  and  the  fused  metal  collected  in  a  cake  in  th* 

At  the  time  when  foot-blasts  were  used  for  separating  the  metal,  the  art  of  caiting 
ironwa*  either  altogether  unknown,  or  in  a  state  tliat  it  could  not  be  prosecuted 
with  advantage.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  blast  furnaces  were  of  a  sufficient 
site  to  produce,  wilb  ores  and  the  charcoal  of  wood,  from  two  to  three  ton*  of 
pig-iron  per  day,  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  week.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  favourable  situatioQs  for  obtaining  water-power  that  sueb 
great  products  were  obtained,  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  it  was  converted 
tnto  bai^iron  by  means  of  the  refinery  fire ;  but  in  many  of  the  small  works 
the  iron  was  "matured,"  that  is,  made  malleable,  before  it  was  drawn  from  the 
iiimace.  Wood,  however,  becoming  scarce,  or  being  engrossed  by  the  great 
iQaimfacturera,  induced  several  enterprising  individuals  to  attempt  the  stibsli- 
tution  of  pit  coal  for  making  pig-iron.  Mr.  Simon  Sturtevant,  1612,  had  a 
patent  granted  to  him,  for  tbtrly-one  years,  for  that  purpose.  By  the  terms  of 
his  patent  he  was  bound  to  publish  the  nature  and  process  of  his  invention, 
which  he  did,  in  a  quarto  book,  entitled  MetalUca;  this  book,  Mr.  Gray  saysi 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  useful  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  an  extremely 
curious  specimen  of  the  pedantry  usual  in  James's  reign.  Sturtevant  failed  in 
executing  his  propoeed  plans,  and  was  obliged,  (be  following  year,  to  render  up 
bia  letters  patent,  or  monopoly.  John  Ravenson,  Esq.  succeeded  Sturtevant  in 
1013,  had  a  patent  granted  to  him,  wrote  his  book,  entitled  "A  Treatiie  if 
Melaliica,  but  not  Ihal  which  irai  pabliihed  by  Mr.  Sitnon  StvrUvant."  Ravenson 
States,  that  at  that  time  an  iron  work  usually  required  from  lOOO/.  to  liOOL  to 
set  it  «-going,  but  that  on  his  plan  a  capital  of  lOOI.  was  fully  sdeijuale  to 
commence  a  work.  The  furnace  itself  wax  to  cost  but  10^  except  the  atonea, 
auch  furnace  being  capable  of  producing  a  ton  of  sow  iron  from  each  ton  of  pit 
coal.  This  man,  however,  failed  in  his  attempts  to  prove  the  correctness  of  hit 
statements,  and  resigned  his  patent.  Several  other  unfortunate  adventurers 
followed  Ravenson  in  succession,  who  also  obtained  patents,  failed  in  their 
undertakings,  and  resigned  their  privileges.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  althougb 
pit  coal  was  known  long  before  this  period,  and  great  quantities  of  it  were 
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exported  to  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  it  was  used  in  the  txnitk'i 
forge,  and  in  other  manufiEU^tories  that  require  a  ttron^  continued  heat ;  jet  ia 
England  the  prejudice  against  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  was  so 
inveterate,  that  when  it  was  first  proposed  and  attempted,  every  obstacle  that 
could  be  devised  was  thrown  in  its  way,  and  none  of  the  adventurers  succeeded, 
until  the  year  1619,  when  Dudley  had  a  patent,  and  manufactured  pif-iron  in 
a  blast  furnace,  but  produced  only  three  tons  in  a  week.  He  became,  howewr, 
the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  other  manufacturers,  who  contrived  to  get  ha 

Satent  limited  from  thirty-one  to  fourteen  years,  and  his  devoted  works  were 
estroyed  by  a  lawless  mob,  urged,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  rivals  in  busioeM. 
Soon  after  this.  Captain  Buck,  Major  Wildman,  and  some  others,  constructed 
air  furnaces  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  which  they  placed  large  clay  pots  (similir 
to  those  used  in  glass-houses)  for  containing  the  requisite  preparations  of  ore 
and  charcoal,  the  flame  of  pit  coal  being  employed  for  heating  the  fumacet ; 
and  it  was  expected,  that  by  tapping  the  pots  below,  the  aeparated  matefisl 
would  flow  out.  But  the  heat  was  not  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  an  entire 
separation  of  the  metal,  the  pots  cracked,  and  the  scheme  waa  abandoned.  At 
this  time  iron  was  advancing,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  iron  works  having 
stopped  for  want  of  fuel.  To  those  manufacturers,  therefore,  who  could  still 
be  furnished  with  a  supply  of  wood,  the  manufactiure  was  highly  profitable, 
and  they  obstinately  opposed  any  new  attempt  by  which  the  price  of  iroo 
might  be  diminished.  It  was  not  till  impelled  by  necessity,  arising  firom  tiie 
rapid  decline  of  the  annual  grgwth  of  timber,  that  pit  coal  became  an  object 
of  universal  estimation.  In  this  feeling  the  Hon.  Ilobert  Boyle  seems  to  have 
participated,  for  in  his  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy ,  published  in  1663,  he 
expresses  a  desire  that  some  method  could  be  found  to  make  coke  without  the 
use  of  pots  employed  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
smelting  of  iron  ores.  Two  years  after  this,  Dudley  (according  to  Mr.  Gray) 
wrote  his  MetaUum  Mortis,  in  which  he  states,  that  his  father  and  himself  had 
smelted  iron  with  coke  in  large  quantity,  but  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  soom 
fiivourites  of  his,  wishing,  on  a  renewal  of  the  patent,  to  become  partnen, 
and  other  political  circumstances,  had  ruined  the  establishment,  which  seemi 
never  to  have  been  revived ;  for  even  so  late  as  the  year  1 747,  Mr.  Blasoa 
■ays,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  several  attempts  liave  been  made 
to  melt  iron  ore  with  pit  coal,  but  he  thinks  it  had  not  then  succeeded  any 
where,  as  no  account  of  its  being  practised  had  been  publiahed,  but  that 
Mr.  Ford  did,  however,  then  make  pig  iron,  brittle  or  tough,  as  he  pleased, 
from  iron  and  coal,  both  of  which  were  procured  on  tbe  same  spot 
The  brittle  or  inferior  quality  of  English  bar  iron,  made  from  coke  at  this 
period,  and  the  great  expense  of  that  which  was  made  from  charcoal,  owing  to 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  wood,  was  most  likely  the  cause  of  the  great  deoue 
in  the  home  manufacture  of  iron  which  then  took  place ;  recourse  having  been 
had  to  Sweden  and  Russia  for  a  supply,  the  importation  of  which  on  a  great  scale 
at  this  time  commenced.  The  home  manufacture  was,  however,  again  renewed 
by  the  general  introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  which  afibrded  the  manufacturer 
the  command  of  a  po>^er  he  had  before  no  conception  of.  The  amall  furnaces 
supplied  with  air  from  bellows  worked  by  oxen,  horses,  or  men,  were  given  up ; 
larger  furnaces  were  introduced,  and  blowing  machines,  with  an  increase  of 
the  column  of  air  for  exciting  a  more  vivid  combustion.  The  steam  engine 
was  found  particularly  beneficial  in  those  situations  where  there  was  an  abon- 
dance  of  minerals  for  making  iron,  but  a  deficiency  of  water  to  supply  the 
power.  Experience  also  soon  taught  the  manufacturer,  that  the  produce  of  his 
furnace  could  be  increased  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  bis  steam  cylinder 
and  rendering  the  vacuum  therein  more  perfect  It  was  soon  found,  thv  by 
increasing  these  efiects,  a  quantity  of  pig-iron  could  be  produced  fi-om  the  coke 
of  pit  coaJ,  which  would  be  attended  with  an  adequate  profit.  Owing  to  the 
■mall  quantity  of  air  necessary  to  ignite,  and  preserve  the  required  beat  in  a 
cluurcoal  furnace,  the  manufacturers  very  cautiously  enlarged  ^e  dimensions  of 
their  blowing  apparatus  in  applying  it  to  coke ;  consequently  much  of  the 
advantage  resulting  from  a  great  blast  (which  is  now  extended  to  about  4000 
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cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute)  was  lost  These  difficulties  were,  however, 
gradually  surmountod,  and  it  appears,  that  before  the  year  1760,  the  coke  of 
pit  coal  was  in  general  use  for  olast  furnaces.  The  iron  trade  assumed  new 
vigour,  and  made  most  rapid  progress,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  total  quantity  of  iron  made  in  Great  Britain  between  the  years 
1740  and  1827.  Since  the  latter  period,  the  manufacture  and  trade  has  been 
on  the  increase,  notwithstanding  the  price  has  advanced. 

In  the  year  1740,    17,000  tons  were  made  from  59  furnaces. 
„         1788,    68,000  tons  „  121      „ 

„         1796,  125,000  tons  „  —      „ 

„         1806,  250,000  tons  „  —      „ 

„         1820,  400,000  tons  „  —      „ 

„         1827,  690,000  tons  „  284      „ 

Of  which  latter  quantity  there  were  produced — 

By  Staffordshire  ....  216,000  tons  from  95  furnaces. 

By  Shropshire     ....  78,000  „  31         „ 

By  South  Wales      .     .     .  272,000  „  90 

By  North  Wales      .     .     .  24,000  „  12 

By  Yorkshire      ....  43,000  „  24 

By  Derbyshire    ....  20,500  „  14 

By  Scotland 36,500  „  18 


» 
t> 
ft 


Total   ....  690,000        „       284        „ 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  several  furnaces  in  Gloucestershire,  Cheshire,  and 
other  places  are  omitted,  which  will  render  the  produce  in  round  numbers 
700,000  tons.  About  three-tenths  of  this  quantity  are  of  a  quality  suitable  to 
the  foundry,  which  is  all  used  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  tne  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  exported  to  France  and  America.  The  other  seven-tenths 
are  made  into  bars,  rods,  sheets,  wire,  &c.,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Having  thus  given  a  brief  mstorical  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  interesting  and  useful  manufacture,  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  concise  account  of  the  process  by  which  iron  is  obtained 
from  its  ores,  and  brought  into  a  crude  or  pure  state,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
mechanics,  or  to  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Making  of  Coke, — ^The  first  operation  is  the  preparation  of  the  coal,  to  reduce 
it  to  the  state  of  coke,  which  is  accomplished  either  in  kilns,  or  in  the  open  air. 
The  latter  plan  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  most  extensively  adopted ;  we  shall 
therefore  describe  it  the  first  An  oblong  square  hearth  is  prepared,  by  heating 
the  earth  to  a  firm  flat  surface,  and  paddlmg  it  over  witn  day.  On  this  the 
pieces  of  coal  are  piled  up,  inclining  toward  one  another ;  and  those  of  the 
lower  strata  are  set  upon  their  acutest  angle,  so  as  to  touch  the  ground  with 
the  least  surface  possible.  The  piles  are  usually  from  30  to  50  mches  high, 
from  9  to  16  feet  broad,  and  contain  from  40  to  100  tons  of  coaL  A  number 
of  vents  are  left,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom,  into  which  the  burning  fuel  it 
thrown ;  and  they  are  then  immediately  closed  with  small  pieces  of  coal  beaten 
hard  in.  Thus  the  kindled  fire  is  forced  to  creep  along  the  bottom,  and  when 
that  of  all  the  vents  is  united,  it  rises  gradually,  and  bursts  out  on  every  side  at 
once.  If  the  coal  contain  pyrites,  the  combustion  is  allowed  to  continue  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  smoke,  to  extricate  the  sulphur, 
part  of  which  will  be  found  m  flowers  on  the  surface.  If  it  contain  none, 
the  fire  is  covered  up  soon  after. the  smoke  disappears,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  proceeding  gradually  to  the  top.  In  50,  60,  or  70  hours,  the 
fire  is  in  general  completely  covered  with  ashes  of  char,  formerly  made,  and 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  the  coke  may  be  removed  for  use.  In  this  way  a 
ton  of  ordinary  bitunflnous  coal  commonly  produces  from  700  to  1,100  lbs  of 
coke. 

Coke  and  Tar  Works. — The  annoyance  attending  this  process  b^  the  evolution 
of  the  immense  quantities  of  smoke  firom  the  ignited  matter,  besides  the  entire 
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wute  of  the  volatile  products,  induced  Lord  Dundonald,  many  y 
Garry  into  effect  a  plaii  for  preveulinE  the  former.  Mid  taving  the 
of  theie  tar  works,  a»  lliey  were  c^led,  nai  elected  at  Mr.  Will 
worki  at  Bradley,  auotlier  al  Tiploo,  and  a  third  at  the  Level 
iron  vorki  uoon  Dudley-wood.  Bein^  erected  in  the  vicinity 
and  coal  workt,  the  iron  tnatteri  fumnhed  the  tar  worki  with  r 
received  ia  return  the  cokei  produced  by  Buch  coal,  tlie  prourietoi 
pensated  by  the  volatile  product!,  viz.  tar,  pitch,  varnish,  and  amn 
Calce  KUiu, — The  last  described  process  of  making  cokes,  ii 
superseded  iu  many  places,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  employment  of  kilns  made  of  bricks,  of  a  hemispherical  foi 
feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about  two  feet  al  the  top,  where  a  cir 
is  left  for  the  introduction  of  the  coal.  The  manner  of  working  I 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Parker : — "  Wheti  these  oveni  are  once  Ilea 
goei  on  night  and  day  without  interruption,  and  without  any  fui 
of  fuel.  It  is  conducted  thus  :  small  refuse  coal  is  thrown  in  at 
opening  al  the  top,  sufficient  to  fill  the  oven  up  to  the  springing 
it  is  then  levelled  with  an  iron  rake,  and  the  doorway  on  the  side 
loose  bricks.  The  heal  acquired  by  the  oven  in  the  former  operal 
tufficient  of  ilself  to  light  up  the  new  charge,  the  combustion 
accelerated  by  the  atmospheric  air  that  rushes  in  through  the  J 
loose  bricks  in  the  doorway.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  combustioi 
a  height,  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  check  the  influx  of  the  a 
way  is  therefore  now  plastered  up  with  a  mixture  of  wet  soil  and 
the  top  row  of  bricks,  which  is  lefl  unplastered  all  night.  Next  m 
the  chaise  has  been  in  twenty-four  hours,  this  is  completely  clo 
the  chimney  remains  open  till  the  flame  is  gone,  which  is  generall; 
twelve  hours  more.  A  few  loose  stones  are  then  laid  over  the  a 
closely  covered  up  with  a  thick  bed  of  sand  or  earth.  All  connei 
atmosphere  is  now  cut  off,  and  in  this  situation  the  whole  remaii 
hours  to  complete  the  operation.  The  doorway  is  then  opened,  si 
are  raked  into  iron  wheel  barrows,  to  be  catted  away.  The  wb< 
takes  up  forty-eight  hours,  and  as  soon  at  the  cokes  are  removed,  i 
again  filled  with  coal  for  another  burning.  About  Iwo  tone  of  cm 
for  each  charge,  and  the  cokes  produced  are  ponderotu,  extreme 
light  grey  colour,  and  shine  with  metallic  lustre;  they  acquire  in 
an  intense  heat,  and  will  sustain  a  great  burthen  of  iron-stoii 
materials."     When  coke  is  required  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of 

firocesa  is  conducted  in  a  different  manner.  The  small  coal  is  tl 
arge  receptacle,  similar  to  a  baker's  oven,  previously  brought  to 
Here  the  door  is  constantly  open,  and  the  heat  of  the  oven  is 
dissipaCe  all  the  bitumen  of  the  coals,  the  disengagement  of  which 
by  frequently  stirring  it  with  a  long  rake.  The  coke  from  the  o 
made  Irom  the  same  kind  of  coal,  is  very  different  from  that  prtK 
former  operation,  this  being  intensely  bla«k,  very  porous,  and  as  lig 
•tone.  Under  the  article  LiME-BcaHiNO,  a  drawing  and  descriptioi 
oven  for  makiug  coke  is  given,  in  which  the  latter  operation  is  modi 
to  the  first.  The  mechanical  arrangement  and  process  therein  exhili 
advantageously  applied  to  the  roosting  of  ores  instead  of  lime,  m 
required  for  the  smelting  fiunace  might  be  made  at  the  same  ti 
have  extended  our  observations  on  the  making  of  coke  from  { 
length  which  some  of  our  readers  may  probably  consider  to  be  un 
real  importance,  we  would  observe,  in  the  languase  of  Dr.  Colquhc 
substance  "  has  been  the  means  of  advancing  llie  manufacture 
country,  to  an  extent  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  othi 
nation.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  by  long  experience,  that  ther 
fuel  which  is  so  well  fitted  at  once  to  supply  uie  heat  of  the  furnace, 
same  time,  to  endure  the  powerful  blast  which  is  incessantly  fore 
It  may  now  be  said  to  he  essential  to  our  iron  manufacture,  w 
indeed,  be  almost  anoihilaled  were  the  supply  of  it  witfadrawa," 
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WQ  should  be  compelled  to  Uy  under  wood  immeiiae  tracts  of  trhat  art  now 
fertile  corn  fields,  in  order  to  supply,  at  an  enormous  eipcnse,  a  much  more 
imperfect  fuel  for  the  funiace.  But  the  treasure  of  it  leems  to  be  Inexhauitible, 
and  not  leM  bo  the  metal  for  which  it  ii  required,  as  will  be  seen  upon  reference 
to  the  article  CotL,  wherein  we  have  given  a  aection  of  Bradley  mine,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  numemua  distinct  strata  cut  through  to  arrive  at  the  coa], 
amongst  which  there  occurs  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thickness  of  iron-stone, 
before  the  principal  bed  of  coal  is  arrived  at. 

Roaatmg  Irmt-ilone. — The  ores  of  iron  require  different  treatment  in  tba 
■melting  process,  according  to  llie  nature  and  extent  of  the  heteroseueouK 
matter  with  which  the  metal  is  combined.  In  alt  ores  the  iron  is  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  and  would  require  a  strong  heat  in  contact  with  combustibls 
matter  for  tlieir  reduction.  In  most  species,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  combined 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  earthy  or  stony  matter,  and  they  are  thence 
denominated  iron-stones.  But  besides  the  earthy  matter  and  oxygen,  many  of 
these  contain  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  manganese;  and  it  is  necessary  that  these 
should  be  exlricnted  previously  to  meltine,  which  is  effected  by  calcination,  called 
mailing.  This  is  usually  done  by  stratifying  the  ore,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
■   and  hi     ■      ^-  ■  -  1  -  ■-'      ■    -'     


with  s 


ir  refuse  pit 


;  which  dissipates  the  sulphi 
matteis,  leaving  behind  the  earth  and  oxide  of 
broken  into  convenient  fragments  for  melting. 
Teagve't  Patent  BoaMtmg  Fimtacet. —  Mr, 
Te^ue,  of  the  Park  End  Iron  Works,  near 
Calford,  in  Gloucestershire,  took  out  a  patent 
in  IS32,  for  improvements  in  imel^ng,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  economise  the  process  of 
roasting  the  ore,  both  as  resuccla  the  labour 
and  the  fuel.  Instead  of  making  the  calcina- 
Uon  a  distinct  process,  conducted  ip  another 
part  of  the  works,  he  combines  the  operations 
of  roasting  and  smelting,  which  go  on  simul- 
taneously in  the  same  furnace.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  constructs  around  the  chimney  shaft, 
near  to  the  top  or  tunnel-bead  of  an  ordinary 
smelting  furnace,  a  series  of  four  or  more 
small  reverberatory  furnaces  or  ovens,  each 
provided  with  a  chimney,  adamper  at  top,  and  a 
lateral  door,  which  opens  externally,  'fhrough 
these  doors  the  ores  to  be  roasted  are  m- 
troduced,  and  deposited  upon  iron  plates, 
which  form  the  bottoms,  and  incline  down- 
wards towards  the  shaft  of  the  smelting  fur- 
nace. The  ascending  body  of  flame  from  the 
latter,  when  at  work,  is  prevented  from  passing 
out  vertically,  as  usual,  by  means  of  a  valve 
or  trap  door,  which  closes  the  oriRce,  and  the 
small  chimneys  to  the  surrounding  reverbera- 
tory roasting  furnaces  being  opened,  causes 
the  flame  and  healed  matters  to  pass  through 
these,  and  in  their  process  to  impinge  upon 
the  ore,  and  deprive  it  of  its  volatile  com- 
binations. When  the  ores  have  been  thiu 
•ufficientiy  operated  upon,  they  are  thrust 
forward  t^  a  proper  tool  into  the  body  of  the 
smelting  furnace  ;  and  whilst  the  roasting 
furnaces  are  being  recharged,  the  valve  or 
trap  to  the  smelting  shall  is  opened,  that  the 
flames  may  take  that  course  instead.  Thus 
it  would  aj^ar  that  a  cousiderahle  saving 


ti  the  open 
enical,  and  other  volatile 
I,  which  are  then  easily 
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of  labour  is  effected,  and  that  all  the  fuel  employed  in  roasting  by  the  ordioaiy 
process  is  likewise  saved,  as  the  flame  which  usually  passes  out  of  the  tunnel- 
tiead  to  waste  in  the  air,  is  made  to  calcine  tlie  ore,  and  this  being  di»- 
charged  into  the  blast  furnace  at  the  high  temperature  it  had  acquired  in  dw 
oven,  the  subseauent  fusion  of  it  is  greatly  accelerated.  In  Fig,  1,  on  tbe 
preceding  page,  is  given  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  these  roasting  oreni,  id 
connexion  with  the  tunnel-head,  a  a  represents  a  portion  of  the  tunnel-beid, 
or  upper  end  of  the  blast  fiimace,  provided  with  a  door  or  valve  &,  resting  on 
a  leoge  at  c  ;  d  is  one  of  the  four  ovens ;  e  the  iron  plate  that  contains  the  cr 
or  '*  mine,"  supplied  through  a  doorway  at  /;  g  the  oven  chimney,  with  iti 
damper  h.  Fig,  2  exhibits,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  plan  of  the  whole  buiUiDf, 
taken  just  above  the  oven  plates,  as  designated  by  the  four  letters  e  ;  the  fifth 
compartment  t  of  the  pentagon  being  for  supplying  the  fuel  and  fluxes  into 
the  tunnel  a,  into  which  all  of  the  compartments  directly  lead ;  each  of  these 
are  closed  externally  by  massive  iron  doors,  suspended  to  stout  iron  lever  beam 
to  the  opposite  ends  of  which  are  hung  counterbalancing  weights,  that  eniUe 
the  workmen  to  move  them  with  facility.  The  dotted  rectangle  upon  the  piai 
is  designed  to  explain  the  precise  nature  of  the  sectional  view  given  in  /%.  1. 

Jefferiei  Coke  and  Iron  Ore  Furnace, — A  patent  for  economising  the  pnxea 
of  roasting  ores  was,  however,  taken  out  prior  to  the  last-mentioned,  by  Mr.  W. 
Jefferies,  of  Ratcliff,  which  was  specified  in  August  1 827.  By  this  plsn  the 
roasting  of  the  ore  and  the  forming  of  the  coke  are  performed  together  in  ose 
fiimace ;  the  process  is  thus  described  in  the  Journal  of  PeUeni  Itnentiou, 
Vol.  II.  p.  66 :  **  The  ore  is  first  broken  by  stampers,  or  crushed  by  zollen, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  such  fragments  as  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  eight  or  tcs 
holes  to  the  square  inch.  After  which,  instead  of  introducing  the  pulverind 
ore  into  a  roasting  oven  or  furnace,  it  is  incorporated  with  a  sufficient  qoizititj 
of  small  coal,  and  the  mixture  put  into  a  coke  oven,  previously  heated  in  ^ 
usual  way.  Herein  the  ore  is  calcined  by  the  heat  of  Uie  coal,  the  latter  bei^ 
thereby  converted  into  coke ;  for  this  purpose  the  door  of  the  oven  is  left  open 
until  all  the  flame  has  passed  ofi)  in  the  ordinary  manner,  when  the  door  ii  to 
be  closed,  and  all  access  of  air  prevented.  After  this  the  charge  is  to  be  vi^ 
drawn,  as  if  it  were  coke  merely,  and,  when  cooled,  broken  down  into  masses 
of  a  proper  size  for  the  smelting  furnace,  into  which  it  is  thrown  ;  the  metal  it 
here  '  smelted  out '  from  the  coke  with  which  it  was  combined ;  the  coke  aerriBf 
as  the  fuel  to  fuse  and  extract  it" 

Fluxet, — ^The  coke  and  iron-stone  having  been  duly  prepared,  the  next  ooluidc^ 
ation  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  flux  required  to  separate  the  metal  by  fusioB 
from  those  of  its  combinations  which  the  previous  process  was  inadequate  to 
perform.  These  differ  in  every  degree  and  form,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ore,  and  as  their  consideration  at  length  would  occupy  a  greater  space  than  the 
assigned  limits  of  this  work  will  afford,  we  purpose  availing  oursefvoi  of  a  fev 
extracts  from  the  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  David  Mushet,  inserted  in  lyioek't 
Philotophical  Magazine ;  ana  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire 
more  information  to  the  original  source  for  it.  "  To  deprive  an  ore  of  its  iran" 
(says  Mr.  Mushet)  "  so  that  no  portion  of  it  shall  escape  in  the  scori» 
unrevived,  two  things  are  indispensable.  First,  the  metal  contained  in  the  ore 
must  be  presented  to  a  portion  of  fuel  sufiicient  to  take  up  the  oxygen  of  the 
metal.  Second,  as  this  revivification  goes  on  in  the  manner  of  a  metallic  per- 
spiration upon  die  softened  surface  of  the  ore,  another  agent  ou^ht  to  be  preaeot 
to  facilitate  the  separation  by  uniting  with  the  earthy  parts  of  the  ore^  fonning 
a  thinly  divided  lava,  no  longer  capable  of  retaining  tne  elobides  of  metal,  or 
of  preventing  the  congenial  affinity  of  the  carbonic  principle  from  taking  fiill 
effect  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  iron.—"  Experience  has 
shown  that  an  excess  of  any  particular  earth  ma^  be  corrected  by  applying  one 
opposite  in  its  effects ;  and  that  the  addition  of  lime,  in  various  proportions,  is 
found  in  most  cases  to  answer  the  desired  end." — "  If  the  various  dasses  of 
iron  ore  are  fused  in  contact  with  charcoal,  without  the  addition  of  a  flux  or 
solvent,  the  result  is,  from  calcareous  iron-stone,  a  larger  portion  of  iron  propor- 
tioned to  the  intrinsic  richness  of  the  ore,  than  from  aigillaceoaa  inm-stone ; 
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and  from  the  latter  a  larger  produce  of  iron,  than  from  an  ore  whose  chief 
mixture  was  silex ;  the  scoriae  produced  from  the  respective  operations  always 
demonstrate,  from  the  colour  and  opacity,  the  probable  quantity  of  iron  which 
tdll  remains  to  he  taken  up."    There  are  some  calcareous  iron-stones  which 
contain  lime  almost  sufficient  to  form  the  necessary  scoriae,  the  colour  of  which^ 
when  freed  from  the  metal,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  transparency* 
When  a  number  'of  these  stones  are  used  in  the  blast  furnace,  a  much  less 
quantity  of  calcareous  earths  are  necessar}'.      It  sometimes  happens  at  iron 
works,  whose  chief  supply  is  derived  from  a  calcareous  field  of  iron-stone,  that 
by  using  a  great  proportion  of  an  individual  ore,  surcharged  with  lime,  the 
operations  of  the  furnace  are  obstructed,  and  consequences  entailed  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturer.     From  an  excess  of  pure  calcareous  earth  being 
present  in  the  furnace,  the  scoriae,  thick  and  curdled,  becomes  attached  to  the 
tides  and  bottom  of  the  furnace;    the  quantity  hourly  increases,  till  it  has 
accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  intercept  the  ascent  of  the  blast,  and  the 
descent  of  the  materials.     The  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Mushet  for  these 
inconveniences,  it^,  reducing  the  quantity  of  Time  direct,  or  by  an  admixture 
of  clay  or  sand,  whether  combined  with  iron  or  not.     An  excess  of  clay  in  the 
argillaceous  ores  has  the  same  prejudicial  effects  which  have  led  to  their  rejection, 
though  it  has  been  owing  to  improper  application.     The  fusibility  of  lime  and 
clay  individually  is  much  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  sand.      In  all  cases 
where  these  earths  exist  in  excess  in  the  ores,  they  ought  either  to  be  combined 
in  the  blast  furnace  with  siliceous  iron-stone,  or  treated  with  a  lime-stone  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  sand.     When  a  scarcity  of  lime  exists  in  the 
blast  furnace,  and  a  superior  quantity  of  clay  and  silex  is  combined  with  the 
iron-stones,  the  lava  will  flow  from  the  furnace  comparatively  cold,  tenaceous, 
and  of  a  brown  or  pale  dirty  green  colour,  containing  iron ;  when  the  mixture 
is  just,  the  colour  of  the  scorise  is  pure  white,  enamelled  with  a  variety  of  blue 
shades,  waving,~circular,  or  formed  in  straight  delicate  lines,  arising  from  a 
peculiar  existing  modification  of  a  minute  portion  of  the  metal.    Where  nature 
nas  bestowed  mixtures  productive  of  every  quality  of  crude  iron,  the  proper 
management  of  ores  would  become  simple  and  easy :  just  combinations  super- 
sede Uie  necessity  of  changing  the  quality  of  the  lime-stone  added  for  a  flux, 
or  of  having  recourse  to  various  qualities  of  it,  in  order  to  assist  or  correct  the 
deficiency  of  the  native  mixture.     Wherever  the  ores  are  of  a  structure  thus 
deficient,  it  then  becomes  the  province  of  the  manufacturer  to  ascertain  the 
mixture  of  the  individual  ores  which  compose  his  supply,  and  to  restore  that 
equilibrium  of  parts  by  the  proper  application  of  superadded  earths  which 
experiment  and  observation  have  proved  to  determine  a  certain  quality  of  iron. 
Many  years  ago,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.  of  the  Plymouth  works  near  Merthyr, 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  use  of  the  "  cinder  "  produced  in  the  refining  and 
puddling  operations,  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  mine  in  the  smelting  pro- 
cess.    This  cinder  or  scoriae  is  an  oxide  or  iron  combined  with  but  little  foreign 
matter,  and  usually  contains  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  metal.     All  previous 
attempts  to  smelt  it  economically  had  failed.     Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.  mixed  with 
it  such  a  portion  of  argillaceous  matter  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the  natural  ore  of 
their  district,  and  by  this  combination  succeeded  in  its  perfect  reduction.     The 
patent  was  soon  after  invaded ;  and,  upon  an  action  bemg  brought  for  infringe- 
ment of  right,  the  defendants  proved  a  prior  application  of  the  process.     The 
patent  was  thereby  quashed,  and  the  iron  masters,  in  consequence,  generally 
adopted  the  process ;  but,  from  injudicious  management,  much  bs^  iron  was 
made,  which  got  it  into  disrepute.     With  proper  care,  and  in  small  proportion, 
the  cinder  is  now  used  advantageously  at  most  of  the  iron  works,  in  tne  making 
of  forge-pigs,  under  the  subsequent  process  of  puddling.     It  is  usual,  in  most 
furnaces,  to  make  the  coke  always  a  fixed  quantity,  and  to  proportion  the  iron- 
stone and  the  lime  or  other  flux,  to  the  quantity  of  iron  to  be  made,  and  the 
working  order  of  the  furnace ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  latter  additions,  the 
furnace  is  said  to  carry  a  greater  or  less  burthen.     Some  furnaces  carry  so 
little  burthen  as  to  produce  only  about  13  tons  per  week,  while  there  are  others 
which  yield  as  mucn  as  70  tons  per  week.    In  these  latter,  the  ore  is  in  much 
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«  burthen  it  varied  according  u  the  inm  ii  iK^uircd  to  poMeai  n: 
carbon ;  thin  in  makins  No.  1,  or  best  iron,  (nhieh  contsini  the  greatetf  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  the  burthen  muit  be  conuderably  leu  than  that  reqaind  to 
make  lei*  carburetted  iron,  or  what  is  called  white-iron,  or  forge-pig.  A 
general  idea  of  the  pniportioni  of  the  materials  from  an  argiUsceaus  ore,  ccd- 
taining  about  27  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  &  strong  carbouaceoua  coal,  and  ■  gaoi 
limestone,  consisting  of  sliells,  is  afforded  by  the  operation  of  &  fiimace  unia 
Hr.  Mushet't  direction.  The  furnace  works  with  a  brig-ht  tuyere,  and  receins 
from  the  blast  about  2500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  through  a  cimltr 
aperture  2|  inches  in  diameter.  The  quantity  of  cslcined  ore  for  the  msai- 
future  of  good  melting  iron  is  upon  a  par  with  the  coke ;  and  forge-pig,  or  the 
leMt  carburetted  variety,  six  of  coke  to  seven  of  ore.  The  lime-atone,  unbunil, 
under  the  same  circumiloncea,  ii  to  coke  as  4  to  1 1  ;  and  for  melting  bhuI, 

Smelting  Furnace. — The  external  figure  of  a  blast  furtkaee  ia  that  ^  a  btm- 
catrd  pyramid,  while  its  interior  form  has  been  very  aptly  compared  to  ihii  i' 
a  decanter,  supported  upon  a  funnel  In  the  aubordinate  details  of  their  cii> 
struction,  there  la  much  vanation  by  different  iron  mtut««,  which,  howcnr, 
probably  does  not  essentially  affect  the  results.  In  the  annexed  secticoil 
representation  of  one  of  these  great  laboralonet^  we  have  not  aelected  coe  <t 


the  latest  mould,  but  one  that  was  described  and  found  to  be  very  efficient  bv  tbtf 
cieat  master  in  melallurgic  operations,  Mr.  David  Musbet ;  since  which,  w* 
believe  there  have  been  no  improvements  of  essential  importuice,  except  in  the 
blowing  machinery,  which  we  ihall  duly  notice,  o  it  the  r^ulating  cylbidtr,  S 
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feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  high ;  b  the  floating  piston,  loaded  with  wei^htf  pro- 
portionate to  the  power  of  the  machine ;  e  the  valve  hy  which  the  air  is  passed 
from  the  pumping  cylinder  into  the  regulator;  d  the  aperture  by  which  the  blast 
is  forced  into  the  furnace;  diameter  of  the  pipes,  18  mches ;  e  the  blowing  or 
pumping  cylinder,  six  feet  diameter,  9  feet  high,  7  feet  stroke ;  /  its  piston, 
with  a  view  of  one  of  its  several  valves ;  g  solid  masonry,  on  which  the  regu- 
lating cylinder  rests,  and  to  which  the  flanch  and  tilts  of  the  blowing  cylinder 
are  attached,  h  the  safety-valve  or  cock,  by  the  simple  turning  of  which,  the 
blast  may  be  admitted  to,  or  shut  off  from  the  furnace,  and  passed  off  to  a 
collateral  tube  in  the  opposite  side,  t  the  tuyere,  by  which  the  blast  enters  the 
furnace.  The  end  of  the  tapered  pipe,  which  approaches  the  tuyere,  receives 
small  pipes  of  various  diameters,  from  ^  to  3  inches,  called  nose  pipes,  which 
are  applied  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  blast  required,  k  is 
the  bottom  of  tne  hearth,  2  feet  square ;  /  the  top  of  the  hearth,  2  feet  6  inches 
square ;  k  I  the  height  of  the  hearth,  6  feet  6  inches ;  /  is  also  the  bottom  of 
the  boshes,  which  here  terminate,  of  the  same  size  as  the  top  of  the  hearth, 
only  the  former  are  round  and  the  latter  are  square,     m  the  top  of  the  boshes, 

12  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  high;  n  the  top  of  the  furnace,  3  feet  diameter, 
at  which  the  materials  are  charged;  m  n  the  internal  cavity  of  the  furnace  of 
the  top  of  the  boshes  upwards,  30  feet  high,  n  /:,  total  height  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  furnace,  44^  feet ;  o  o  the  lining,  which  is  built  with  fire  bricks, 

13  inches  long  by  3  thick,  in  the  nicest  manner ;  pp  a  vacancy  lefl  all  round  the 
outside  of  the  first  lining,  3  inches  wide,  which  is  rammed  full  of  coke  dust,  this 
space  being  left  for  the  expansion  of  the  materials  by  heat  ]  gq  fi  second  lining, 
similar  to  the  first ;  r  a  cast  iron  lintel,  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  arch  r  <  is 
supported — this  arch  is  14  feet  high  on  the  outside,  and  18  feet  wide;  vv  the 
extremes  of  the  hearth,  10  feet  square.  Fig.  2  represents  a  plan  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fuiTiacc ;  a  a  are  the  bottom  stones  of  the  hearth ;  b  stratum  of 
bedding  sand ;  c  c  passages  for  the  escape  of  vapour ;  d  d  pillars  of  brick  ;  these 
parts,  in  the  dotted  elevation,  are  indicated  by  similar  letters  of  reference. 
The  subjoined,  Fig,  3,  affords  an  horizontal  section  of  Fig,  3. 

the  diameter  of  the  boshes,  the  linings  and  vacancy 
being  indicated  by  similar  letters  of  reference  to  those 
in  the  elevation.  Fig,  4  exhibits  a  vertical  side  section 
of  the  hearth  and  boshes,  showing  the  tymp  and  dam- 
stones,  and  the  tymp  and  dam-plates,  a  the  tymp- 
stone ;  b  the  tymp-plate,  wedged  nrmly  to  the  stone,  to 
hold  it  in  case  of  splitting  by  the  heat ;  c,  dam-stone, 
which  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  exceptinor  about  six  inches,  which,  when  the 
furnace  is  at  work,  is  filled  every  cast  with  strong  sand. 
This  stone  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  plate  of  great 
thickness,  called  the  dam-plate,  the  top  of  which  is 
about  3  inches  below  the  tuyere  hole.  The  space  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  tymp  and  the  dotted  line  is 
rammed  full  of  strong  sand  or  fine  clay,  called  the  t3rmp 
stopping,  which  prevents  any  part  of  the  blast  being 
wasted.  The  square  of  the  base  of  this  blast  fur- 
nace is  38  feet;  the  height  from  the  false  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  crater, 
55  feet. 

Mode  of  working  furnace, — When  the  furnace  is  finished,  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  it  for  2  feet  up  the  square  funnel,  receive  a  lining  of  common  bricks 
upon  edge,  to  prevent  the  stone  from  shivering  or  mouldering  when  the  fire 
comes  in  contact  with  it  On  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  erected  a  temporary 
fire-place,  about  4  feet  long,  into  the  bottom  of  which  are  laid  corresponding 
bars.  Tlie  side  walls  are  made  so  high  as  to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the 
tymp-stone.  A  fire  being  kindled  upon  the  bars,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  fur- 
nace serves  as  a  chimney ;  the  draught  and  heat  is  therefore  considerable.  In 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  the  furnace  is  freed  from  damp,  and  ready  to 
receive  the  materials;  the  fire-place  is  then  removed,  but  the  interior  brick 
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lining  remains  till  the  operation  of  blowing  commences.     Some  loose  Ibel  b 
then  thrown  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  a  few  baskets  of  coke,  vhidi 
are  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  ignited  before  more  are  added,  and  the  for- 
nace  is  then  gradually  filled.     The  furnace  represented  is  capable  of  hdding 
99,000  lbs.  of  coke,  equivalent  to  198,000lbs.  of  coal.     This  quantity  of  mate^ 
rials  is  continually  burning  for  several  years  together,  witbo^it  intermission !  A 
renewal  of  the  total  quantity  occurs  about  every  third  day.    There  are,  nevvtbe- 
less,  still  larger  furnaces  in  Wales.     The  first  charges  which  a  furnace  receives 
contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  iron-stone  compared  to   the  weight  of  tlie 
coke,  which  is  afterwards  increased  to  a  full  burden.     The  descent  of  the  bur- 
den is  facilitated  by  opening  the  furnace  below,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  throwing 
out  the  cold  cinders,  and  admitting,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  a  fresh  body  of  air. 
This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  approach  of  the  iron-stone  and  cinder,  which  ii 
always  announced  by  a  partial  fusion,  and  the  dropping  of  lava  throagh  tbt 
iron  bars,  introduced  to  support  the  incumbent  materials  while  those  in  the 
bottom  are  carried  away.     The  filling  above  is  regularly  continued ;   and  wbes 
the  furnace  at  the  top  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it  is  thes 
judged  time  to  introduce  the  blast ;  the  preparations  of  which  are  the  foflov- 
iug: — The  dam-stone  is  laid  in  its  place  firmly  imbedded   on  fire-day;  tbe 
dam-plate  is  again  imbedded  in  this  with  the  same  cement,  and  is  subject  to  tbe 
same  inclination.     On  the  top  of  this  plate  is  a  slight  depression,  of  a  curved 
form,  towards  that  side  farthest  from  the  blast,  for  the  purpose  of  concentratinf 
the  scoriae,  and  allowing  it  to  fiow  off  in  a  continued  stream,  as  it  tends  to  nff- 
mount  the  level  of  the  dam.     From  this  notch  to  the  level  of  the  floor  a  decli- 
vity of  brick-work  is  erected,  down  which  the  scoriae  of  the  furnace  flows  io 
large  quantities.     The  opening  betwixt  the  dam  and  side  walls  of  the  fumacs^ 
called  thefatddy  is  then  built  up  with  sand,  the  loose  bricks  are  removed,  sod 
the  furnace  bottom  is  covered  with  powdered  lime  or  charcoal  dust    The 
\gnited  cokes  are  now  allowed  to  fall  down,  and  are  brought  forward  witk 
iron  bars,  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  dam.     The  space  between  the  surfiice  <tf 
the  cokes  and  the  bottom  of  the  tymp-plate  is  next  rammed  hard  with  stroof 
binding  sands ;  and  these  cokes,  which  are  exposed  on  the  outside,  are  covered 
with   coke  dust.     These  precautions  being  taken,  the  tuyere   hole  is  tiieB 
opened  and  lined  with  a  sofl  mixture  of  clay  and  loam;  the  blast  is  commonly  in- 
troduced in  to  the  furnace,  at  first  with  a  small  discharging  pipe,  wHich  is  aflenrards 
increased  as  occasion  may  require.     In  two  hours  after  bloiving^,  a  con^deraUe 
quantity  of  lava  is  accumulated ;  iron  bars  are  then  introduced,  and  perforaticBi 
made  in  the  compressed  matter  at  the  bottdm  of  the  furnace ;  the  lava  is  ad- 
mitted to  all  parts  of  the  hearth,  and  soon  thoroughly  heats  and  glazes  the  SB^ 
faces  of  the  fire-stone.    Shortly  after  this  it  rises  to  a  level  with  the  notch  in  the 
dam-plate,  and  by  its  own  accumulation,  together  with  the  forcible  action  of  the 
blast,  it  flows  over.     Its  colour  is  at  first  black ;  its  fracture  dense,  and  voy 
ponderous ;  the  form  it  assumes  in  running  oif  is  flat  and  branched,  sometimei 
m  long  streams,  and  at  other  times  less  extensive.    If  the  preparation  has  beea 
well  conducted,  the  colour  of  the  cinder  soon  changes  to  white  ;  and  the  metal, 
which  is  in  the  state  of  an  oxide  formerly  coloured,  will  be  left  in  a  disengaged 
state  in  the  fmnace.     When  the  metal  has  risen  to  nearly  a  level  with  the 
dam,  it  is  then  let  out  by  cutting  away  the  hardened  loom  of  the  fauld,  and 
conveyed  by  a  channel  made  in  sand  to  its  proper  destination  ;  the  principal 
channel,  or  runner,  is  called  the  soWf  the  lateral  moulds  are  called  the^^; 
hence  the  name  of  the  raw  commercial  article,  ''pig-iron,"  of  which  many 
hundred  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  made. 

Phenomena  attending  the  production  of  the  different  qualilies  of  Pig^netei.-^ 
When  fine  (No.  1,)  or  super-carbonated  crude  iron  is  run  from  the  fiimace,  tbe 
stream  of  metal,  as  it  issues  from  the  fauld,  throws  off  an  infinite  number  of 
brilliant  sparkles  of  carbon.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  fluid  pellicle  of 
carburet  of  iron,  which,  as  it  flows,  rears  itself  up  in  the  most  delicate  folds ; 
at  first  the  fluid  metal  appears  like  a  dense  ponderous  stream,  but  as  the  coQa- 
teral  moulds  become  filled,  it  exhibits  a  general  rapid  motion,  from  the  suifaes 
of  the  pigs  to  the  centre  of  many  points.     Millions  of  the  finest  undnlatioiis 
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move  upon  each  mould,  displaying  the  greatest  nicety  and  rapidity  of  movement, 
conjoined  with  an  uncommonly  heautiful  variegation  of  colour,  which  langu^e 
is  inadequate  justly  to  describe.  Such  metal,  m  quantity,  will  remain  fluid  for 
twenty  minutes  after  it  has  nm  from  the  furnace,  and,  when  cold,  will  have  its 
surface  covered  with  beautiful  carburet  of  iron,  already  mentioned,  of  an 
uncommonly  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  When  the  surface  of  tlie  metal 
is  not  carburetted,  it  is  smooth,  like  forged  iron,  and  always  convex.  In  this 
state  iron  is  too  rich  for  melting  without  the  addition  of  coarse  metal,  and  is 
unfit  to  be  used  in  a  cupola  furnace  for  making  fine  castings,  where  thinness 
and  a  good  skin  are  requisite. 

No.  4,  or  oxygenated  crude  iron,  when  issuing  from  the  blast  furnace,  throws 
off  from  all  parts  of  the  fluid  surface  a  vast  number  of  metallic  sparks,  and, 
while  running,  it  is  covered  with  waving  flakes  of  an  obscure  smoky  flame, 
accompanied  with  a  hissing  noise.  This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  appearances 
of  the  two  extreme  qualities  of  crude  iron,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion.  There 
still  remain  two  intermediate  stages  of  quality  to  be  described ;  these  are, 
carbonated,  and  carbo-oxygenated  iron,  that  is^  No.  2  and  No.  3  of  the 
manufacturers. 

No.  2,  or  carbonated  iron,  exhibits,  like  No.  1,  a  beautiful  appearance  in.  the 
runner  and*  pig.  The  breakings  of  the  fluid,  in  general,  are  less  fine,  the 
agitation  less  delicate,  though  the  division  of  the  fluid  is  equal,  if  not  beyond, 
that  of  the  other. 

No.  3,  or  carbo-oxygenated  iron,  runs  smoothly,  without  any  great  degree  of 
ebullition,  or  disengagement  of  metallic  sparks.  The  partings  upon  its  surface 
are  longer,  and  at  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  in  the  former  varieties ; 
the  shape  they  assume  is  either  elliptical,  circular,  or  curved.  In  cooling,  this 
metal  acquires  a  considerable  portion  of  oxide.  An  infallible  criterion  of  the 
quality  of  the  iron  in  the  furnace  is  afforded  by  the  colour  of  the  scoriae  upon 
tne  working  bars,  which  are  from  time  to  time  inserted  to  keep  the  furnace  iree 
from  lumps,  and  to  bring  forward  the  scones.  When  No.  1,  or  super-carbonated 
iron,  is  on  the  hearth,  the  vitriol  crust  upon  the  bars  will  be  of  a  black  colour 
and  smooth  surface,  fully  covered  with  large  and  brilliant  plates  of  plumbago. 
As  the  quality  of  the  metal  approaches  to  No.  2,  (carbonated,)  the  carburet 
upon  the  scoriae  decreases  both  in  point  of  quantity  and  size.  When  carbo- 
oxYgenated  (No.*  3)  is  in  the  furnace,  the  working  bars  are  always  coated  with 
a  lighter  coloured  scoriae  than  when  the  former  varieties  exist;  a  speck  of 
plumbago  is  now  only  found  here  and  there ;  and  when  the  quality  of  the  metal 
IS  oxygenated  (No.  4),  not  only  have  the  plates  of  carburet  disappeared,  but  also 
the  crally  colour  on  the  external  surface  of  the  scoriae.  It  may  perhaps  be 
proper  here  to  mention,  that  although  for  convenience  the  manufacturer  has, 
from  a  just  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  metal  in  a  subsequent  manufacture, 
affixed  certain  numbers  for  determinate  qualities  of  iron,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
say  at  what  degree  of  saturation  of  carbon  each  respective  term  commences ; 
suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  two  alterative  principles,  oxygen  and  carbon,  form 
two  distinct  classes— that  in  which  oxygen  predominates,  and  that  in  which 
carbon  predominates. 

Mechanical  arrangements  for  supplying  the  tunnel-head  with  the  materials  for 
fusion, — The  mode  of  supplying  the  lime,  coke,  iron-stone,  &c  to  the  crater,  or 
tunnel-head  of  the  furnace,  was  formerly  by  men  carrying  them  in  baskets  up 
an  inclined  plane  or  bridge.  Subsequently  small  waggons  or  corves  were  em- 
ployed to  take  the  materials  up  an  inclined  railway  to  the  crater,  by  means 
of  chains  connected  to  the  waggons,  and  passing  round  a  drum  or  rigger, 
actuated  by  the  steam  engine,  or  other  prime  mover.  In  some  instances  the 
weight  of  a  bucket  of  water  descending  into  a  pit  was  employed  as  the  moving 
force  to  draw  the  loaded  corve  u)>  to  tne  top  of  the  furnace,  or  hopper  leading 
into  it ;  where  the  corve,  by  being  provided  with  a  sliding  bottom,  to  which  was 
fixed  a  projecting  bar,  dischargea  its  contents,  by  the  bar  coming  a^nst  an 
obstruction,  which  pushed  the  bottom  away,  when  over  the  dischargmg  hole. 
The  bucket  also,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  was  discharged  of  its  water, 
through  a  valve  in  its  bottom  being  opened  by  coming  in  contact  with  a 
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projecting  pin  at  iht  bottom  or  the  pit  The  motion  wai  than  revened  ij  lb> 
niperior  weight  of  the  empty  waggon,  ctuiine  it  to  docend  the  indioed  plwc, 
and  raise  up  tlie  empty  bucket  for  a  renewal  of  the  operation,  by  refilUag  tbr 
vesiela,  one  with  the  mineral,  and  the  ntlier  with  the  water.      In  some  nliutioM 


the  mode  of  raiiine  the  materials  is  by  an  endless  chain    passing  rouiMl  twD 

iJireeTB.  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  chBin  canirinr  t«D 

r  buckcta,  one  of  which  ig  being  filled  below  whilst  tlie  otlier  ii  Dring 


difcliarged  abuve,  in  continuous  lucceasion  ;  in  a  siinilnr  way  I. 
itedg'mf-  and  eicavaling  machines,  described  tinder  their  initial  letters. 

WeliA  Smelting  Fumacet. — In  South  Wales  and  other  mountainous  disliira 
the;  usually  contrive  to  build  their  blest  funiBcei  beside  ch'Ss  or  steep  pnd- 
pices,  wbicb  are  tinmelimea  walled  up  nrttlicially  to  render  them  peipendiciilv. 
BO  that  the  tunnel-heads  of  the  furnaces  shall  be  upon  a  level  or  tomrwliil 
lower  plane  liiun  the  contiguous  Itigli  i^ound,  from  wliicli  a  bridge  is  ibraim  m 
to  the  top  of  tlie  solid  masonry,  aflcr  the  manner  expressed  in  ibe  siibjir«^ 
cut.  This  cut  also  gives  the  external  form  of  the  fur- 
nace described  at  page  758,  with  this  difference  merely, 
tlidC  instead  of  the  open  crater  or  tuimel-head,  this  lias 
a  vertical  cylindrical  chimney  of  the  same  internal  area 
•s  the  upper  oriUce  built  over  it ;  on  one  side  of  nhich 
there  is  a  doorway  for  charging  the  furnace  with  the 
mine  and  other  matcuala.  A  parapet  wall  or  iron 
fence  surrounds  the  upper  edpe  of  the  square  tower. 
The  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  indicate  the  form  of  the  I 
Interior  of  the  furnace.  The  coke-hearths  end  the 
mine-kilns,  and  all  other  supplies  to  the  furnace,  are 
■ituated  on  the  high  ground,  so  that  tliey  can  et  once  be  slint  across  the  tmdrt 
into  tlie  [unnel-head.  Various  buildings,  including  the  "  cast-house,"  where  t£e 
metal  is  run  into  pigs  (or  other  forms  to  patieras  es  may  be  required)  are  Btuitid 
on  the  lower  level,  and  are  covered  with  roofs. 

AtUhracilt  uttd  in  SmtUing. — Before  closing  our  account  of  the  smtltin| 
department  of  the  iron  manufacture,  we  think  it  right  to  call  the  attentim  o( 
those  who  are  interesled  in  tlie  iron  trade  to  the  consideration  of  the  pnelici- 
bility  of  employing  anthracite,  or  stone  coal,  in  (he  process  of  smelting.  Ii 
several  part*  of  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  particularly  in  Sctith  Wile^ 
there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  iron-stone  near  the  surface,  with  a  thI 
abundance  of  anthracite  coal,  lying  in  contiguous  ctrata.  This  coal,  notwiib- 
ttandine  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  bus  been  nlleged,  and  it 
generally  believed,  to  be  ineapable  of  smelting  iron ;  and  es  there  are  in  tome 
districts  (lliat  of  Llanelly,  for  instance,)  no  bituminous  coal  stiflicieDtly  nesr  U 
these  valuable  beds  of  iron-stone,  they  remain  unworked,  under  the  premmplioi 
that  they  cannot  be  worked  with  urolit,  owing  to  those  circumstances.  Whetkr 
this  prejudice  is  well  or  ill-founded,  is  a  question  that  we  cannot  take  uptfl 
ourselves  to  solve;  but  we  will  place  before  the  reader  a  few  facts  that  sppetf 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  question,  and  leave  the  solution  to  those  vbo  lit 
more  practically  conversnnt  with  the  subject. 

In  sereral  parts  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  where  (bs  in  South  Wila] 
iron-stones  and  anthracite  ere  plentiful,  but  bituminous  coal  wanting,  ivceni 
attempts  linvc  been  made  to  smelt  the  iron  with  anthracite  alone  ;  and  all  th( 
reports  that  have  reached  us  on  that  subject  agree  in  stating  that  success  has 
attended  those  altenipts. 

MtUin't  Furnace  for  Smelting  Iron  with  jfnihTocile  Coal. — Mr.  Joshua  Malin, 
of  Lebanon,  in  Pennsylvania,  bos  described  his  furnace  for  this  purpose  in  tbe 
I'rankia  Journal.  It  is  very  similar  to  our  common  blast  furnaces,  the  cm- 
cibles  and  health  alone  differing  materially.  Mr.  Malin's  crucible,  instead  of 
being  square  is  round ;  anthracite  coal  being  so  mucli  more  dense  than  coke  « 
charcoal,  its  weight  causes  it  to  descend  in  the  comers  or  angles  of  ■  square 
hearth,  where,  being  screened  from  the  intense  blast  which  is  required,  and 
carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  unmelted  ore,  it  mi^es  with,  and  dulh  • 
quantity  of  the  fiised  ore  and  metal,  which  stops  the  operation  of  the  Amic*. 
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For  tb*  imcltinK  by  meani  of  anthracite,  Mr.  Matin  itatai,  that  th*  blait 
miut  be  introduvea  under  a  jreuure  of  at  leut  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the 
circular  inch ;  and  the  quantity  required  for  a  common  sized  furnace  will  not  be 
leu  than  28,000  cubic  feet  per  mmute,  or  7  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  tftry 
rircular  inch  in  the  area  of  tlie  heartb  at  the  tuyere.  The  hearth  of  the  furnace 
in  which  Mr.  Malin  made  hU  experiments,  waa  only  11  incheg  in  diameter  at 
the  tuverea,  the  blait  being  introduced  as  represented  in  the  subjoined  plan. 
Mr.  Nlalin  bad  the  diameter  increased  to  14  inches,  and  found  tbat  the  blast 
which  he  had  at  bis  command  woutd  not  enable  him  to  go  beyond  that  point, 
as,  when  he  Bttempled  it,  the  scoris  and  metal  chilled,  and  formed  a  tube  from 
the  tuyere  a  part  of  the  way  across  the  hearth.  I^.  I  exliibiti  a  vertical  sec- 
tion, and  Fig.  2  an  horizontal  section  drawn  to  a  scale  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
to  tlic  foot ;  the  letters  of  reference  in  each  figure  that  are  the  same  indicate 


correiponding  parts,  a  is  the  crucible,  being  a  part  of  what  is  commonlv  callell 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace ;  b  are  the  boshes,  or  that  part  where  the  metal  passes 
flnrm  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state  ai  it  descend* ;  c  is  the  bottom  stone  of  the  hearth, 
bedded  in  sand,  and  supporting  the  crucible  and  boshes ;  d  is  the  dam'Stone ; 
e  «  the  blast  pipes ;  //  inner  walls  of  the  furnace  of  lire-brick,  around  which 
is  a  space  from  4  to  6  inches  wide,  filled  with  soft  sand-atone;  A  tymp-plate; 
i  I  lintels  of  cast-iron  to  smport  the  inner  walls  over  the  tuyere  and  tymp- 
BTcbes;  ( i  tuyere  arches ;  /part  where  the  metal  flows  out;  tntymparch;  » 
the  tymp-stone,  forming  a  part  of  the  crucible,  and  supporting  a  part  of  the 

The  prejudices  in  America  against  the  use  of  anthracite  were  as  strong  ■■ 
they  are  nere;  but  there  they  are  now  being  rapidly  dissipated  by  an  irre- 
pressiblB  spirit  of  enterprise,  guided  by  scientific  intelligence ;  whilst  we,  out  of 
reverence  to  Uie  ignorance  of  our  forefathers,  adhere  to  and  cherish  them.  In 
America  anthracite  was  at  first  introduced  into  the  parlour  grates,  where,  having 
gained  a  triumph,  it  descended  into  the  kitchens,  in  spile  of  the  vehement  pro- 
testations of  the  ministers  of  the  victualling  department;  having,  however, 
here  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  all  other  kinds  of  fuel,  it  next  presents  itself 
to  the  notice  of  stea-furnace  men  and  the  iron  masters;  these,  however,  auerted 
that  there  was  something  in  its  very  nature  which,  in  their  occupations,  forbade 
its  use ;  and  they  were  so  obdurate,  Dr.  Jones  inform*  us,  that  "  you  mieht 
as  well  have  attempted  to  convince  them  that  it  was  lit  to  be  made  into  candles. 
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as  that  it  might  be  employed  for  their  purposes  if  their  Aimaeet  were  saiuUy 
constructed,  and  the  fuel  properly  managed."  "  It  appears  likely,  howerer,**  oor 
scientific  historian  continues,  "  that  it  will  soon  assert  its  claims  to  saperis 
excellence  in  these  applications  also,  and  triumph  oFer  the  prejudices  of  the 
managers  of  furnaces,  as  it  has  over  those  of  the  houaeholdery  tne  cook,  and  tlie 
blacksmith." 

Improved  Blowing  Machinery. — In  continuing  our  accnuut  of  the  process  0/ 
obtaining  iron  in  the  smelting  furnace,  we  omitted  to  notice  that  the  biovinf 
apparatus  delineated  in  connexion  therewith,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  bea 
superseded  by  improved  mechanism  of  that  kind.  The  pumping  cylinder,  b? 
an  arrangement  of  valves  well  understood,  is  made  to  draw  air  on  both  sides  of 
the  piston,  so  that  whilst  the  air  enters  on  one  side  it  is  forced  out  on  the  other 
into  the  regulating  vessel,  from  whence  it  is  usually  conducted  into  the  far- 
nace  by  two  or  three  distinct  pipes  and  tuyeres.  But  a  most  ingenious  airange- 
ment  of  blowing  cylinders  was  invented  by  Mr.  Patcrson,  of  Lanark,  which  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Blowing  Machines,  wherein  several  odvn 
are  given.  Water  bellows  have  been  extensively  employed,  but  the  objecton 
to  these  has  been  the  humidity  which  the  air  acquired  hy  the  spray ;  to  remedy 
this  defect,  the  air  is  forced  into  a  dry  regulator,  which  is  simply  a  large  sir- 
tight  metal  box,  about  10  feet  square  and  40  feet  long.  At  Bradley  iron  wcrb 
they  have  a  regulating  cylinder  of  still  greater  dimensions.  The  uniform  elsi- 
ticity  which  the  air  acquires  in  these  great  chambers  causea  it  to  issue  m  i 
constant  equalized  blast 

The  blowing  of  heated  air  has  recently  been  introduced  at  several  foundriei, 
and  likewise  at  the  Clyde  iron  works.    It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Neilsoo, 
of  Glasgow,  whose  patent  was  enrolled  in  March,  1829,  and  is  designated  sb 
improved  application  of  air  to  produce  heat  in  fires,  forges,  and  furnaces,  where 
bellows  or  other  blowing  apparatus  is  required.     He  proposes  that  the  air  sop- 
plied  by  any  kind  of  maclnne  shall,  before  it  enters  the  furnace  or  cupola,  be 
made  to  pass  through  an  air-vessel  heated  to  very  high  temperature,  a  red  heat 
if  possible,  by  which  means  a  current  of  hot  air  will  be  thrown  on  the  ire 
instead  of  the  cold  current  usually  employed.     It  is  recommended  that  the  sir 
vessel  be  surrounded  with  some  non-conducting  substance,   and  imbedded  is 
masonry.    The  capacity  of  this  vessel  for  a  smith's  forge  he  recommends  to  ht 
about  1,200  cubic  mches,  and  for  a  cupola  or  blast  furnace,  about  10,000  cabk 
inches.    It  was  much  doubted  whether  the  increased  temperature  of  the  fin 
thus  blown  would  produce  advantages  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  constructing 
the  air  vessel  and  keeping  it  at  the  requisite  heat ;  and  as  respects  the  smelting 
of  iron  in  particular,  the  theory  seemed  opposed  to  the  well-known  fact  thst  s 
much  larger  quantity  of  iron  is  yielded  by  the  blast  furnaces  in  the  winter 
season,  or  when  the  air  is  cold,  than  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  sir  ii 
warm.     The  experiments  at  the  Clyde  iron  works,  have  however  been  repoitsd 
most  favourably  of,  and  the  saving  of  coal  attending  it  is  so  great,  that  it  vsi 
stated,  in  the  Glasgow  Chronicle,  to  be  calculated  to  accompUsh  a  saving  in  the 
consumption  of  this  island  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  annually.      At  the 
Clyde  iron  works  the  air  was  heated  to  220<>  Fahr.  before  it  was  dischsrgc^ 
into  the  furnace;  an  effect  which  was  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  onlyooe- 
eleventh  part  of  the  cost  of  fuel  it  takes  to  heat  it  to  the  same  temperature  m 
the  blast  furnace,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Neilson's  air  vessel  is  heated  by  coals,  while  the  blast  furnace  is  heated  by  cokst 
Should  further  experience  in  this  invention  confirm  the  views  of  the  patentee, 
it  may  be  regardea  as  a  valuable  improvement  in  metallurgic  operations. 

Refining  Fttmace.  —  The  refining  of  pig-metal  is  a  modem  intermediate 
process  of  conversion,  which  the  experience  of  our  iron  masters  has  led  them 
to  believe  is  the  best  economy  in  the  preparation  of  the  metal  for  being  subse- 
quently rendered  malleable  in  the  puddling  furnace,  although  it  is  weQ 
understood  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  production  of  wrought  iron.  The  furnaces 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  small  buildings,  termed  refineries ;  a  vertiesl 
section  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  cut  on  the  next  page,  a  is  a  thick  cast-ina 
trough,  having  three  of  its  sides  made  double,  with  a  hollow  space  betweeo, 
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around  which  water  is  caused  to  flow 
from  an  external  cistern  b,  the  cool- 
ing effect  of  the  fluid  serving  to 
prevent  the  fusion  or  other  injury 
of  the  metal  sides  of  the  furnace  by 
the  intense  heat;  at  c  (in  a  line)  are 
two  pip^>  throueh  which  air  is 
forcea  from  a  blowing  machine  upon 
the  materials  in  the  trough ;  these 
pipes  are  kept  cool  by  a  constant 
stream  of  water  always  flowing  over 
them,  brought  on  by  small  pipes  d^ 
regulated  by  cocks.   The  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  of  brick,  on  which 
the  fuel  is  laid,  and  over  it  the  pigs 
to  be  refined.     The  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  wide  chimney  about 
12  feet  high,  and  the  front,  which  is  left  open,  has  a  projecting  roof  to  cover 
the  workmen  who  attend  to  it.     In  Wales  it  is  usiuu  to  make  these  furnaces 
what  is  termed  double;  that  is,  the  fire  is  somewhat  larger  though  single,  but 
the  blast  is  double,  there  being  usually  three  pipes  and  tuyeres  on  each  of  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  furnace ;  each  or  the  pipes  are  generally  about  an  inch  in 
dutmeter,  and  supplied  with  a  blast  equal  to  about  2  or  2|  lbs.  pressure  upon 
the  square  inch.    The  pies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  some  time,  exposed 
to  an  intense  heat  from  me  powerful  blast  just  mentioned,  which  drives  off  a 
portion  off  the  carbon  united  to  the  metaL    When  the  operation,  which  usually 
occupies  two  hours,  is  deemed  to  be  complete,  a  hole  in  front  of  the  hearth  is 
tapped,  through  which  the  liquid  metal  flows  into  a  very  thick  oblong  fiat  mould 
of  cast-iron,  placed  over  a  cistern  of  water ;  this  causes  the  metal  to  be  rapidly 
chilled,  whicn  is  thus  brought  into  a  cake  about  2  feet  broad  and  20  feet  long. 
This  plate  of  metal  is  extremely  brittle,  and  presents  on  its  fracture  a  silverv 
whiteness :  it  weighs  about  a  ton.     In  some  refineries  the  furnace  is  lined  witn 
firebricks  or  stones,  without  water  running  roimd  it,  and  the  refined  metal  is 
cast  upon  sand  in  shallow  moulds  or  depressions,  and  water  is  then  thrown  upon 
the  metal  to  cool  it  quickly.  As  inattention  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  refiner 
would  be  productive  of  serious  loss  to  the  iron  master,  he  is  always  paid 
according  to  the  metal  produced.  Great  experience  and  practical  skill  are  requi- 
site qualities  in  a  refiner;  his  occupation  is  one  of  great  personal  exertion,  and  he 
is  exposed  to  an  intense  fire,  that  no  one  unaccustomed  to  it  could  even  approach. 
He  puts  the  charge  of  pigs  upon  the  fire,  attends  to  the  progress  of  the  melting, 
supplies  the  fire  from  time  to  time  with  coke,  frequently  stirring  it  up  to  equalise 
the  heat ;  sees  that  the  tuyeres  are  in  good  order,  and  that  the  water  circulates 
uninterruptedly ;   runs  out  the  metal  when  it  is  ready ;  he  removes  the  plate 
from  its  mould  when  it  has  a  little  cooled,  by  means  of  a  lever,  on  to  a  truck, 
and  wheels  it  out  of  his  shed ;  he  then  prepares  his  mould  for  the  next  plate, 
removes  his  cinders,  and  repeats  the  operation.    The  quantity  of  refined  metal 
thus  produced  by  a  "  double"  furnace  m  Wales,  is  from  60  to  70  tons  per  week, 
of  6  days  of  24  hours  each,  the  men  working  in  turns  of  12  hours  at  a  time» 
and  12  hours  rest    The  refiner  selects  his  materials  according  to  the  quality  of 
iron  wanted.  The  best  quality  is  from  the  dark  grey  pig,  or  No.  3,  and  the  infe- 
rior sorts  from  bright,  mottled,  and  white  in  their  order.     The  very  **  worst  *' 
white  iron  cannot  be  used  by  itself  in  the  refinery ;  being  almost  innisible  firom 
its  deficiency  of  carbon,  it  b  disposed  to  clog  and  settle  on  the  hearth.    To 
work  up  such  iron  in  the  refinery,  it  is  mixed  with  pigs  of  a  "  better  quality," 
or  those  containing  more  carbon,   the  union  conferring  fusibility.      When 
No.  3  pigs  are  used,  it  requires  about  22^  cwt  of  them  to  produce  one  ton  of 
refined  metal;  the  ''yield"  however  varies,  from  causes  before  adverted  to^ 
according  to  the  degree  of  carbonadon  of  the  pig  metal  employed,  the  quality 
of  the  coke,  the  management  of  the  blast,  and  various  other  circumstances. 
This  reduction  of  weight  is  however  not  an  entire  loss,  as  a.  quantity  of 
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"  cinder"  ii  produced  which  floala  on  the  top  oD^e  metal,  and  detachn  ittelf  m 
it  cools;  this  cinder  contains  usually  sboiit  SO  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  inn, 
which  LB  recoverable  on  the  blmt  Airnace. 

Tht  Puddling  Funutce. — The  next  process  coaiists  in  depriving  the  ircsi  of 
its  temttiiiing  carbon  and  oxygen  (or  as  far  u  that  may  be  practicable},  hj 
which  it  is  rendered  malleable  and  is  constituted  wrought-iron.      For  tlui  par- 

Cthe  brittle  plate  of  wbite  refined  Iron  is  broken  up  into  small  pieco,  and 
gilt  to  the  puddling  fumace,  sometimes  called  the  balling  furnace,  tnm 
the  circumstance  of  the  iron  being  therein  made  up  into  balla,  about  the  stw 
and  shape  of  quartern  loaves  of  bread.  The  fumace  difleri  but  little  Irom  n 
ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  aa  «ill  be  seen  upon  reference  to  the  nibjoitied 
engravings,  in  which  Fi^.  1  exhibits  a  vertical  and  longitudinal  sectiDti,  and 
f\g.  2  an  horizontal  section  or  plan.  As  a  strong  (laming  fuel  is  required  in 
this  operation,  coal  is  employed  in  preference  to  coke,  the  gaaeoua  portion  ef 
the  former  being  rendered  available  ai  fuel.     At  a  is  tlie  aeh-pit ;  6  a  teiies  of 
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loose  grate-bars,  on  which  is  deposited  the  coals  introduced  through  an  apertm 
e  kept  closed,  except  dunng  the  chargmg  or  stoking,  by  heaping  up  tbemd 
cool  against  it  externally,  where  it  u  formed  into  a  cast-iron  rec«piade  for  A* 

Eurpose,  resembling  a  coal  scuttle ,  at  d  is  the  fire-bridge,  frequently  m^ 
ollow  by  ati  iron  costing  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  encased  with  fi)«- 
bricks ;  this  hollow  casting  is  connected  externally  with  a  vertical  pipe  le 
convey  off  the  air,  which  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire-bridge ;  and  by  iIm 
heat  it  thus  abstracts,  the  fire-bridge  U  prevented  from  becomiag  fused  bj  die 
intense  action  of  Ibe  flame.  At  e  is  the  basin  of  a  bed  of  sea  sand  spread  into 
B  concave  shape;  it  is  supported  upon  a  stratum  of  fire-bricka,  wh^h  lie  «n 
■olid  masonry/beneath.  On  this  bed  the  refined  metal  is  placed  and  expoHd 
*n  the  beat  of  the  flames,  which  are  made  to  impinge  downward  i  ^^ 
rved  fi*         '    ■ 


metal  in  9  constant  stream,  owing  to  the  c 
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which  the  current  of  air  that  passes  through  the  grate-bars  strikes;  from  the 
metal  the  flames  again  ascend,  passing  over  a  dam  g^  through  the  throat  h^  into 
the  chimney  i,  which  is  carried  up  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  is  provided  with 
a  damper  at  the  top,  hy  which  the  puddler  regulates  the  degree  of  draft,  and 
consequently  the  heat  of  his  furnace ;  for  during  some  parts  of  his  operations, 
he  requires  a  more  intense  heat  than  at  others.     The  draft  through  these  fur- 
naces is  frequently  so  meX  as  to  cause  the  flames  to  ascend  above  the  chimney 
top,  and  to  make  the  damper,  situated  there,  red  hot.     At  j  Is  a  sliding  door, 
suspended  by  a  chain,  and  raised  or  lowered  by  a  lever  k  ;  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
door  is  a  small  aperture  (as  shown  in  Fig,  1 )  employed  as  a  spy-hole,  and  for 
the  introduction  occasionally  of  the  puddler 's  tools  without  opening  the  doer. 
There  is  also  usually  another  small  aperture  at  /,  lined  with  a  castriron  box  or 
case,  and  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  cavities,  through  which  the  ''shingler*' 
puts  his  iron  bars  to  be  heated,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.     The  dam  g 
Defore  mentioned  is  deeplv  grooved  or  furrowed  (as  seen  in  Fig.  2)  to  allow  Uie 
cinder  or  slag  to  run  off  nito  a  pit  n,  whence  it  is  discharged  through  an  open- 
ing 0  out  of  the  furnace.     The  chimney  is  bound  together  at  different  points 
with  iron,  and  the  external  sides  of  the  body  of  the  furnace  is  encased  in  iron 
plates,   bolted    through    the  brick-work.      All  these  precautions  are,   how- 
ever, insufficient  to  prevent  the  early  distortion  of  the  fabric,  and  which  would 
without  them  soon  fall  into  ruins  by  the  destructive  efiects  of  the  fire.     The 
employment  of  a  sand  bottom  to  the  furnace,  it  is'  proper  to  mention,  is  now 
getting  into  disuse  in  many  parts,  where,  in  lieu  of  the  sand,  a  thick  cast-iron 
plate  forms  the  bottom,  on  whiclvis  strewed  a  coat  of  the  oxide  or  cinder  made 
in  the  puddling  process.     The  puddler  is  assisted  in  all  his  operations  by  an 
inferior  workman,  termed  his  "  under-hand,"  who  is  not  recognised  by  the 
master,  but  paid  by  the  puddler.     The  metal  being  put  into  the  furnace,  the 
door  is  shut  down  and  carefully  closed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  as  any  ' 
admission  of  air  otherwise  than  through  the  grate-bars,  tends  to  derange  or 
moderate  the  proper  current     In  about  half  an  hour  the  metal  begins  to  fuse, 
at  which  time  the  severe  labours  of  the  puddler  begin.     His  first  business  is  so 
to  dispose  the  pieces  of  melting  metal,  that  those  which  are  the  least  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  flame  may  be  drawn  more  immediately  under  its  influence, 
and  that  the  whole  quantity  may  be  brought  to  the  same  fluid  state,  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  same  time.     If  it  is  not  so  managed,  that  which  is  first  melted 
begins  to  bum  and  waste  before  the  other  is  ready,  and  the  yield  is  therefore 
in&rior  than  when  all  goes  on  well  together.  When  the  whole  is  melted,  the  pud- 
dler, sometimes  with  a  tool  turned  at  the  end  like  a  hoe,  and  sometimes  with  a 
flat  one,  stirs  it  about  diligently  in  all  directions,  exposing  every  part  of  it  in 
turn  to  tiie  action  of  the  flame.     In  doing  this  he  is  obliged  to  be  constantly 
changing  his  tools,  which  soon  become  red  hot,  and  are  plunged,  as  they  are 
wiUidrawQ,  into  a  vessel  of  water  to  cool  them.    The  liouid  mass  heaves  and 
boils  as  it  is  being  stirred,  showing  the  escape  of  elastic  fluid.     By  degre«>s  the 
metal  loses  its  fluid  property,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  loose  granulated 
mass,  the  external  particles  of  which  appear  in  vivid  combustion,  whilst  the 
main  portion  of  it  is  less  brilliant ;  these  appearances  indicate  that  the  metal 
ia  "coming  round  to  nature,"  as  the  pudoler  terms  it;  and  to  accelerate  this 
process,  he  freauently  throws  some  water  from  a  scoop  on  to  the  metal,  and 
occasionally  adds  a  portion  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron  formed  in  the  subsequent 

frocesses  of  the  forge,  by  which  the  weight  of  his  product  of  metal  is  increased. 
le  continues  to  move  the  mass  about  vigorously  till  it  becomes  so  thick  and 
tenacious  as  to  stick  together  and  form  into  lumps.  At  this  time  the  puddler 
with  great  dexterity,  exposed  to  a  severely  scorching  heat,  and  a  light  of  the 
most  dazzling  brilliancy  (which  no  ordinary  person  can  even  look  at  but  for  an 
instant),  separates  the  metal  into  masses  resembhng  in  size  and  figure  quarteni 
loaves  of  bread,  but  weighing  from  50  to  80  lbs.  each,  called  *'  puddled  balls," 
and  having  arranged  his  batch  of  metal  upon  their  vitrified  bed,  they  are  left 
there  exposed  to  the  continuation  of  tlie  heat,  until  they  can  be  successively 
extracted  and  delivered  by  the  under-hand  to  the  shingler.  By  this  mode  of 
puddling,  a  loss  of  time  is  incurred,  by  the  heating  of  the  fresh  metal  for  the 
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next  batch,  amountiiig  to  nearly  half  an  hour,  besides  the  watte  of  fbel  dunig 
that  period.  To  obviate  these  lotiea,  various  contrivanoes  hsTe  been  resorted  Is 
for  beating  the  fresh  chaige  of  metal,  whilst  the  previous  batch  of  poddM 
bidb  are  being  shingled  or  rolled.  The  simplest  and  most  improved  plan  desarti 
mentioning.  It  is  merelv  to  make  the  IxMy  of  the  liimaoe  longer  than  vmd, 
and  to  have  a  second  door  between  that  where  the  poddler  works  sad  tk 
chimney.  This  affords  sufficient  room  for  the  succeeding  chai^  of  metsl,  wUek 
is  at  the  same  time  so  near  the  workman  that  when  he  lias  completed  the  hoi 
and  sent  the  balls  to  the  shingler,  the  newly-prepared  charge  is  just  ia  tfai 
right  state  for  him  to  bring  forward  and  recommence  his  op^natioiis  upon.  Bf 
the  puddling  furnaces  first  described,  but  seven  heats  could  oe  completed  ia  tbe 
turn  of  twelve  hours ;  but  with  the  improved  furnace,  nine  heats  are  effected  is 
the  same  time  by  one  puddler,  the  results  being  two-ninths  more  of  itbd, 
without  any  additional  quantity  of  coals. 

A/aUeabU  iran  produced  direct  ^rom  the  ore  umh  Hone  coal, — A  short  time  sg% 
a  patent  was  taken  out  in  America,  by  Mr.  B.  Howell,  of  Philadelphia,  for  as 
improvement  in  a  "  bloomery  furnace,"  **  bff  meam  of  which,  and  the  mt  if 
anihracite  coal  exdunvely  for  fuel^  iron  ore  it  directly  converted  into  malMk 
iron"  As  this  invention  would  be  of  immense  importance  to  the  comitiy, 
if  it  could  be  brought  successfully  into  operation,  (and  we  can  discover  se 
reason  why  it  should  not,)  we  deem  it  right  not  to  omit  giving  a  deacriptios  of 
it  in  this  work. 

The  specification,  after  adverting  to  the  drawings,  states,  **  By  these,  sod  fkt 
notes  and  references  appended  thereto^  it  will  be  seen  that  this  furnace  oombinei 
within  itself  the  advantages  of  a  close  furnace  and  an  o]»en  fire ;  in  this  relied 
diifering  essentially  firom  any  other  now  in  use  for  similar  objects.  In  fkt 
upper  or  close  portion,  being  all  that  above  the  hearth,  with  anthracite  coil 
excited  by  a  proper  blast,  a  degree  of  heat  is  obtained  much  greater  than  ess 
possibly  be  generated  in  the  ordinary  fire  with  charcoal ;  while  the  lower  per 
tion  opening  into  the  hearth,  and  permitting  the  firee  action  of  Uast  upon  the 
Imrthen,  performs  all  the  offices  of  the  open  fire,  or  forge.  The  sise  of  the 
furnace  and  the  proportions  may  be  varied,  if  the  principle  of  the  dose  ssd 
open  fire  be  retained.  The  fiimace  being  first  heated  i^  in  the  maimer 
of  a  common  cupola,  the  process  is  thus  conducted :  Uie  coal  having  letded 
sufficiently  for  tnat  purpose,  it  is  charged  with  the  proper  burthen  of  ore, 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  and  kind.  The  cnarges  are  then  con- 
tinued alternately  of  coal  and  ore.  Tne  ore  soon  arrives  at  the  tuyeres  in  a 
state  of  partial  fusion,  and  is  then,  bv  the  intense  heat  of  that  part  of  the  fiff- 
nace,  quickly  separated  from  its  earths,  and  then  rapidly  descending  into  sad 
below  tne  direct  action  of  the  blast,  a  large  part  of  which  is  driven  out  at  the 
open  front,  first  passing  over  that  portion  of  the  ore  which  has  reached  tbe 
hearth,  it  is  thereby  brought,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  « to  natare," 
or,  in  other  words,  into  midleable  iron.  As  it  sinks  into  the  region  of  the  Uart, 
the  small  masses  may  be  driven  into  one,  and  a  loup  shaped  by  giving  a  proper 
direction  to  the  pipes  at  the  different  tuyeres,  and  the  loup  can  be  removed 
with  a  proper  instrument ;  another  instrument,  or  strong  iron  bars,  being  intio- 
duced  at  B,  to  hold  up  the  burthen  while  this  is  doin^.  The  loup  may  be  draws 
into  a  bloom  under  a  forge  hammer,  or  passed  Uiroush  rollers.  In  either 
operation,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  renew  the  heats,  which  may  be 
done  in  a  common  chafferr,  or  in  a  heating  fumlu^e.  This  process  is  eontiniied 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  workmen,  and  as  soon  as  a  quantitr  suflicient  for  a  losp 
accumulates,  it  is  withdrawn,  as  above  described.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  charge  the  furnace,  neariy,  or  mute  to  the 
top ;  but  as  the  heat  increases,  the  height  of  the  coal  may  be  gradnsBy 
diminished ;  and  at  a  very  hi^h  temperature,  from  two  to  tibree  feet  of  coal  wfl 
be  found  sufficient  The  emder  produced  in  this  way  will  bear  working  a 
second  time;  an  appropriate  flue  facilitates  the  operation,  and  aa  it  is  fiist 
fused,  and  sinks,  and  is  thus  interposed  between  the  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  and  the  coal,  it  contributes  to  prevent  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Holei 
may  or  may  not  be  left  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace  for  the  introduction  of 


to  aid  in  deUcbing  the  iron  from  tfae  bottom  and  fide* ;  but  tbii  will  often  be 
neceiia^,  if  (he  beck  of  tbe  furnace  be  tbrown  luffidently  forward,  and  a 
pniiWT  direction  be  given  to  the  blait ;  for  which  piupoie,  tu^erei  are  pieced 
in  different  poiitioni  on  three  <idei  of  tbe  furnace,  and  at  different  eievationa. 
One  or  two  pipes  may  l>e  uaed  at  pleemre.  From  the  foregoing,  it  muit  be 
obvioui  that  by  tbe  rapidity  bf  the  proceu,  the  Mring  thereby  of  time  and  Uhour, 
the  lubitiCution  of  a  cheaper,  more  powerftil,  and  abundant  fiiel  for  that  now 
in  UM,  And  which  ii  lo  made  applicable  to  thit  object  by  the  peculiar  conitnio- 
tion  of  tllis  fiimace, — a  great  and  important  improvement  hai  been  effected 
in  tbe  convenion  of  iron  ore  into  malleable  iron.  The  following  drawing*. 
Fig:  1,  2,  3,  repreeent  an  elevation,  and  vertical  and  boriiontal  aectiont,  all 
drawn  to  a  «cale  of  one  inch  to  three  feet,  the  eame  letter*  referring  to  corre- 
*pondiDg  parti  of  each.     A  i*  the  tunnel  head,  where  the  fiimace  u  charged; 


l«  be  provided  with  a  cover,  which  i*  placed  on  in  the  interval*  of  charging, 
when  the  coal  ii  low.  B  a  projecling,  open,  hollow  hearth,  for  the  recnition  of 
cinder  and  iron,  with  a  cinder  hole  at  C,  to  be  opened  when  it  ii  wuhed  to 
draw  off  the  cinder.     D  D  are  tuverei 

for  the  introduction  of  the  blaet,  piaeed  Pig.  2. 

in  different  poaitioni  on  three  side*  of 
the  furnace,  and  at  different  elevetiana, 
to  very  the  direction  of  the  bla»t  at 
diSereDt  etagee  of  the  proce**.  The 
back  and  front  walli  may  both  or  either 
be  thrown  or  inclined  lomewhat  more 
inward  than  la  represented  in  tbe  draw- 
ing, and  ai  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line  on  the  vertical  lection ;  and  with 
advantage  when  tbe  ore  ii  not  very 
pure,  and  make*  much  cinder.  The 
flmace  ie  to  have  over  it  a  brick 
canopy  or  chimney,  to  aid  in  carrying 
off  the  gaa  given  out  by  the  cool.  The 
fUniBce  i*  lined  with  fire  brick,  and  ii 
eased  with  calt-iron  platei,  lecured  by 
itnnig  bolt*,  key*,  and  ecrewe,  and 
between  the  uung  and    the  lining,    ' 
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Fig,  3. 


cominon  brick,  with  a  thin  packing 

of  sand  ;  the  latter,  to  prevent  injury 

from  expansion.     In  a  letter  to  Dr. 

Jones,  (the  editor  of  the  Journal  vf 

ike  FrankUn  IrutUute)  Mr.  Howell, 

the  patentee  of   the   fiiniace   just 

described,  states  that  he  had  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  making  bar  iron, 

imd  even  nails  with  it,  without  suf- 
fering the  iron  to  cool;    and  that 

practical  forc;emen,  who  performed 

the  manual  labour,  were  astonished 

beyond  measure  at  the  result ;  the 
iron  being  as  good  aa  that  made  at 
the  neighoouring  forges  in  the  old  way. 

Refining  tvUh  Mineral  Coal, — A  patent  recently  granted  in  America,  to  Mr.  C 
Lewis,  (of  Pine  Creek,  Alleghany  County,  Pennsylvania,)  for  refining  pig  iron, 
seems  also  to  be  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  English  manufactnrcT. 
The  process  is  chiefly  effected  by  mineral  coal,  uncoked,  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  metal  while  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  tk 
mineral  coal.   A  rcvcrberatory  furnace  is  employed;  the  mineral  coals  are  putoi 
the  grate-bars,  and  when  tlie  furnace  has  acquired  a  melting  heat,  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  furnace  is  opened,  through  which  a  bushel  of  charcoal  is  introduce 
into  a  basin  ten  inches  acep,  previously  covered  with  a  stratum  of  silicious  and ; 
over  the  charcoal  is  distributed,  so  as  to  cover  it,  a  bushel  of  hammer  or  forge 
cinder,  and  then  about  a  ton  of  pig  metal,  so  laid  around  the  basin  as  to  le-ive 
a  space  between  each  pig ;  thereby  a  greater  surface  of  the  metal  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  flame.     The  fire  in  the  grate  is  now  to  be  well  supplied,  and 
maintained ;  and  all  access  of  air  prevented,  except  through  the  grate.    lo 
about  half  an  hour,  the  metal  will  be  nearly  melted,  which,  when  the  workm&n 
perceives  to  be  the  case,  he  drags,  by  means  of  an  iron  rabble  passed  through  a 
nole  in  the  door,  the  whole  of  the  metal  from  the  sides,  into  the  basin.  "  He 
then  introduces  from  three  quarters  to  one  bushel  of  charcoal  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal  in  fusion.     The  fire  being  kept  up,  and  the    metal  frequently 
stirred,  it  will,  in  half  an  hour  afler  the  whole  is  melted  down,  be  sufficienllT 
decarbonized  to  let  it  run  out  of  the  furnace.     The  consumption   of  mineral 
coal  in  this  operation  is  from  15  to  18  bushels,  and  two  of  charcoal  of  wood,  to 
each  ton  of  metal ;  and  the  ton  of  metal  is  obtained  from  only  22  cwts.  otmp* 
Owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace,  the  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are 
consumed,  or  pass  along  the  roof  of  the  furnace  into  the  nue,  while  the  suHkx 
of  the  metal  is  protected  by  the  charcoal  and  the  scons,  which  in  all  cases  keep 
uppermost  without  incorporating  with  the  metal.     Refining  af\er  the  abore 
way  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  forges  that  make  their  blooms  b^-  means  of 
charcoal,  as  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  procedure,  and  lessen   the  quantit}*  of 
charcoal  used.    The  iron  made  in  the  manner  described  is  said  to  be  quite  malle- 
able, close  in  texture,  and  fibrous.    It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  uiis  fiimaee 
requires  no  machinery  attached  to  it,  and  the  process  appears  calculated  to  etted 
some  important  savings  to  the  manufacturer. 

Salts  employed  m  making  Iron, — A  patent  was  taken  out  a  few  years  ago,  hj 
Mr.  Luckcock,  an  iron  master  of  Edgebaston,  near  Birmingham,  for  the  arafi- 
cation  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt,)  to  the  iron  in  the  puddling  & 
nace  just  as  the  metal  is  breaking  down  into  fusion;  the  action  of  whi(%  was 
said  to  be  productive  of  that  toughness  and  malleability  which  had  previously 
been  only  effected  by  laborious  and  expensive  mechanical  agency.  The  pro- 
portion of  salt  to  the  iron  was  about  two  per  cent,  by  weight.  How  far  expe- 
rience has  proved  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  seasoning  the  puddlers*  W1^ 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  might  be  presumed  to  have  been  succeasful^  from 
its  having  excited  the  rivalry  of  others,  who  have  since  taken  out  _patents  for 
salting  iron  ;  amongst  these  we  may  particularly  notice  Mr.  Josias  l^ambot,  ti 
Liverpool  Street,  London,  who  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  8om«  histo 
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uut  of  an  old  fashioned  receipt  book.  This  gentleman  adds  (in  his  first 
patent,  1829,)  potash  to  Mr.  Luckcock's  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  o^ 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter ;  and  of  this  mixture  he  administers  15  pounds 
to  the  ton  of  ore  in  the  blast  furnace ;  in  the  refining  furnace  12|  lbs.,  and  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  1 1  lbs.  to  the  ton.  Mr.  Lambert,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
1830,  took  out  another  patent,  entitled  "an  improvement  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  iron,"  &c.  This  improvement  consisted  in  the  addition  to  tho 
former  mixture  of  two  parts  of  lime  !  thus  making  it  two  parts  of  '<  salt,"  one 
part  potash,  and  two  parts  lime.  But  notwithstanding  this  powerful  and  fwoel 
auxiliary,  he  does  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  but  nearly  doublet 
it.  After  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  presumed  discoveries,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  enter  more  into  detail,  as  respects  the  quantities  of  the 
fluxes  to  be  used  in  the  several  successive  processes  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
We  should  not  indeed  have  noticed  these  two  last  patents  at  all,  were  it  not 
from  the  circumstances  that  this  species  of  iron  cookery  has  been,  and  is  pro- 
bably, still  conducted  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Of  the  novelty  of  the 
scheme,  every  chemist  must  be  aware,  that  all  the  substances  mentioned 
have  been  unscrupulously  used  as  convenient  fluxes  in  the  assay  furnace 
for  a  century  or  more ;  and  as  respects  the  eligibility  of  their  employment  in 
the  great  laboratories  of  the  present  day,  we  have  the  scientific  and  practical 
authority  of  Mr.  David  Mushet,  for  observing  that  they  are  considered 
useless. 

The  Forge,  Rolls,  ^c.—For  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  recent  improve- 
ments connected  with  the  previously  described  departments  of  the  manufacture, 
we  broke  off  our  narration  of  the  usual  train  of  proceeding  of  an  iron  work  at 
page  768,  where  we  left  the  puddlers'  balls  in  the  furnace  ready  for  subsequent 
operations.  Hitherto,  we  may  observe,  imagination  has  had  to  picture  to  itself 
tne  intense  action  and  changes  that  have  been  going  forward,  unseen,  and 
unheard;  but  henceforward,  to  the  completion  of  the  wrought-iron  bar,  the 
rod,  and  the  sheet,  all  is  activity  and  motion.  The  departments  where  those 
articles  are  produced  are  contiguous  and  open  to  each  other ;  they  are  termed 
the  forge  and  the  mill,  and  are  more  or  less  extensive,  according  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  iron  work.  The  impression  upon  a  spectator,  to  whom  the  scene 
is  novel,  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  and  one  that  he  never  forgets ;  he  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  machinery  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude,  remarkable  for  its  massiveness  and  its  weight,  and  in  its 
effects  astonishing.  In  the  mill,  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  minute,  he  sees 
the  distant  gloom  dispelled  by  the  rising  of  a  furnace  door,  which  opens  to  his 
view  a  chamber  full  of  dazzlins  light  before  which  stands  an  invulnerable 
workman,  who  pulls  from  the  midst  of  it  a  lump  of  iron,  blazing  like  a  meteor, 
and  dashes  it  upon  the  ground.  Almost  as  quick  as  thought,  and  before  the 
furnace  door  can  be  closed  again,  the  ignited  mass  of  metal  is  eagerly  snatched 
up  by  another  workman,  wiUi  a  pair  of  tongs,  who  instantly  applies  it  to  the 
largest  grooves  of  a  pair  of  solid  cylindrical"  rolls,"  which  are  revolving  with 
great  velocity,  and  with  such  immense  force,  that  the  mass  of  iron  is,  as  it  were^ 
shot  through  the  rolls,  and  is  so  far  altered  in  its  figure,  by  the  compression, 
as  to  be  doubled  in  its  length.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
iron  moves  by  the  revolution  of  the  rolls,  it  is  uniformly  seized  as  it  comes  out 
by  another  workman,  who,  with  his  assistant,  tosses  it  back  over  the  top  roll, 
where  it  is  again  taken  by  the  first  workman,  and  passed  through  the  next  pair 
of  grooves,  smaller  than  the  former ;  it  is  again  seized  by  the  workman  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  treated  as  before ;  and  thus  it  travels  backward  and  for- 
ward, spontaneously  illuminating  its  path  by  bright  scintillations,  through  half 
a  dozen  or  more  successive  grooves ;  all  the  while  lengthening  itself,  perfecting 
its  shape,  and  improving  its  quality,  till  it  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  journey  in 
about  a  minute  after  starting  firom  its  fiery  chamber.  The  spectator,  who  may 
have  taken  his  stand  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  has  scarcely  been  able  to 
comprehend  more  than  the  possibUUy  of  what  he  has  seen  done,  from  the  celerity 
of  its  execution,  is  probably  obliged  to  move  farther  off  by  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  still  bright  red,  long,  finished  bar  which  has  reached  hinu    Thii  bar  has, 
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botrereT,  not  psned  iti  lut  cbuinel  befbn  the  effulgent  furnace  l^ain  opcni  ill 
mouth,  and  another  bruht  moM  of  metal  ii  ready  to  follow  the  fint ;  and  ilm, 
bar  after  bar  li  made  tm  the  contenla  of  that  pariicuUr  fiimace  are  diachnpd 
During  thia  (plendid  opentiao,  the  ipeclator  naa  perhapa  acarcely  looked  vooad 
him ;  to  lea  a  fi;  irhe^  of  twentj  feel  in  diameter,  and  of  ten  tana  wei^t,  oitdii 
through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  ninety  rcTolntiooi  pa  minute;  (morethu  60m3a 
per  hour,)  dirring  by  meaoa  of  a  ouaaire  ct^whecl  on  it*  kzia,  numeroniiicW 
wbeeli  at  different  velocitiet,  to  communicate  the  r«quiaita   power  and  molia 


the  great  iy;l 


medium  of  other  gear  of  due  praportioiia,  the  poodenaa  roUa  m. 

their  thick  aiei  or  "  neck* ''  twice  at  many  timca  per  miuuta  a 

bace  the  cauie  of  motio      *''    '  "      '*       -■- 

fay  a  ^at  toothed  wbe 

extremity  of  the  heavy  ribratory  connectiiig  rod  of  a  n   ^ 

which,  in  iti  own  ■aparate  apartment  or  h«ne,  i*  quaffing  it*  patent  tapow  it 

ailence,  and  diitributing  it*  comtantly  renewed  eneigiea  around  to  all  lli« 

require  it;  not  eicepting  the  ponderoui  machine  whit^  we  ahall  next  deioi^ 

the  effect*  of  which  aie  the  reverie  of  thoie  which  are  complained  of  in  (la 

trunkmakcr'i  hammer. 

SMmgUnif  or  Bloonmig. — The  "  underhand  "  having  drawn  a  ball  ont  d 
the  furnace,  hit  luperior,  the  "  ■hingler,"  lake*  it  up  by  a  pair  of  toogiiDJ 
heavei  it  on  to  the  depreaied  part  a  oi  an  anvil  h,  which  with  ita  block  (nuik  ii 


the  ground,  and  resting  upon  tolid  niaaoni7)  weighs  Kveral  ton^  at  the  uatt 
time  another  ihingler,  whoie  turn  it  ii,  (there  beiog  two  ahinglera  to  ttA 
hammer,)  draw*  out  of  the  furnace  a  iloutflat  bar,  one  of  the  two  before  tdcd- 
tioned,  the  end  of  which  hat  been  brought  to  a  welding  heat,  and  holding  tk 
cooled  end  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of  nail  bagging,  he  lays  the  hMled 
end  upon  the  ball  under  the  hammer  e,  the  fint  blow  of  the  latter  ftccM  tk* 
bar  into  the  ball  fluih  with  its  surface,  and  thev  are  thua  inatantly  ailiW 
together,  and  form  a*  it  were,  one  piece  ;  the  bar  uin*  becoming  a  long  Lanfc 
by  wbicb  the  ahingler  can  move  and  turn  tlie  ball  ^out  upon  fbe  aaiS 
between  every  blow  of  the  hammer.  This  hammer  with  ita  helve  i  wctgh 
between  four  and  five  torn,  and  makes  upon  an  average  about  150  falowt  >e 
minute ;  it  ia  actuated  by  the  revolution  of  a  cylinder  e,  in  the  ctrenmtennM 
of  which  are  fixed,  at  equal  distance*,  four  or  more  wipers  or  cogga  ff-m^oA 
successively  come  intocoutact  with  the  underneath  side  ct  the  extremthr  of  ibt 
hammer  helve,  and  thereby  lift  it  up  after  each  blow  about  18  or  20  in^o, 
whence  it  falla  simply  by  it*  own  weight ;  which  oparataa  ao  efibctively  a*  ts 
reduce  by  a  very  few  blows,  the  ibi^wTess  ball  into  a  blomn.  This  bloom  it  a 
rough  square  bar,  usually  about  20  inchea  long,  and  4  or  5  tncbe*  thick. 
By  reference  to  the  fbregoing  Hguie,  it  will  be  obaervcd  that  the  I 


tenned  pHnes;  bv  plscitig  ttie  bloom  under  tliene  projections  crosiways,  tlis 
bloom  ii  extended  lengtliivayi ;  ■nd  by  placing  the  bloom  so  tliat  »  pace  ihall 
ttrike  it  lengthways,  its  breadth  is  increased,  and  the  groovei  or  dents  irhich  are 
thus  made  are  worked  out  by  brinKing  the  bloom  under  the  flat  parts  of  the 
hammer.  The  e&ect  of  the  hnmmenng  is  not  confined  to  giving  it  a  new  fonn, 
but  a  large  quantity  of  drosii  is  thereby  worked  out,  and  the  spsrkt  and  scales 
fl;  olf  with  great  force,  so  that  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  be  protected  with 
thick  leather  aprons,  leggings,  &e.  It  sometimes  happens,  thraughmismanage- 
mitnt  on  the  part  of  the  puddler,  that  a  ball  has  not  siifiiciently  "come  round  to 
nature,"  and  it  shows  its  indisposition  to  submit  to  the  gentle  correction  of  the 
hammer  by  hissing  and  bubbling.  Tliis  species  of  bloom  is  called  a  ihaJraeh, 
■nd  it  is  thrown  back  to  the  puddler,  who  has  to  pay  a  line  for  having  drawn 
it  out  of  the  furnace  before  it  was  sufficiently  purged  of  its  impurities. 

SMngUng  RetU. — In  Ibis  early  state  of  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron,  the 
office  of  the  hammer  just  described  is  generally  cunRned  to  giving  the  bloom  only 
about  lifteen  or  twenty  Uows,  by  whicli  it  is  brought  into  a  shape  that  will  permit 
of  its  being,  while  stdl  of  a  bright  red  heat,  passed  through  t^ie  shingling  rolls. 
'Hie  precise  form  of  the  grooves  in  these  rolls  is  not  matenal,  and  they  differ 
in  most  works;  the  intention  is  lo  reduce  the  bloom  as  quickly  ai  possible  into 
a  broad,  flat  bar,  for  a  purpose  that  will  presently  be  explsined.  In  the  annexei] 
■ketch,  whichwe  hare  made  lo  illustrate  the  subject,  two  diflerent  kinds  of  grooves 


are  introduced,  both  of  which  are  employed.  In  tlie  above  figun, 
tlie  upper  roU ;  1 1  the  tower ;  1 1  are  the  standards  ihrongb  whicb  the  necks  of 
the  rolls  pass,  and  are  therein  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions  by  the 
n  of  tbe  pinioai pp  in  gear  with  each  other,  to  the  shaft  of  one  of  which 
r  is  applied ;    and  by  a  continuance  of  such  shafung,  connected  bj 


the  powt  ,.         .  -  c  -    -, 

clutch  boxes,  motion  is  some^mes  imparted  to  a  series  of  pair*  of  rolls,  arranged 
in  one  line.  In  the  preceding  figure,  the  dark  spaces  between  the  ro.' 
respectively  marked  a  hcdefg,  show  the  form  given  to  the  bars  as  they  p. 


through  those  grooves.  Tlic  bloom  is  snppoieif  to  be  first  put  through  a,  and 
then  throimh  the  others  successively,  until  it  is  brought  out  at  g  in  the  form  of 
aflat  bar  four  or  five  mches  broad,  and  half,  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
By  the  severe  squeezing  which  the  bar  undergoes  in  passing  through  these 
rolls,  an  additional  quantity  of  cinder  or  foreign  matter  is  forced  out  of  it ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  grooves  abe  powerfully  contribute  to  this  effect. 
The  form  of  them  is  not  designed  to  be  an  equilateral  hexagon,  but  that  of  a 
square  with  the  top  and  bottom  comers  taken  off  In  the  horizontal  line 
the  angles  are  right  angles,  the  bar  will  therefore  in  that  direction  he  made 
wider  than  in  its  vertical  breadth,  where  tbe  angles  are  obtuse.  Besides,  there 
are  usually  between  the  rolls,  where  they  are  intended  just  to  touch  each  other, 
little  vacancies,  into  which  the  iron  u  compressed  in  its  passage,  and  a  burr  is 
ihut  formed  upon  Its  angles ;  now,  by  turning  the  bar  so  as  to  present  the 
right  angles  and  burrs  to  the  flat  lop  and  the  flat  bottom  of  the  same,  or  the 
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next  pnir  of  grooves,  thev  are  thereby  crushed  down,  and  the  dron  is  dios  mote 
ciiicicntly  worked  out  ot  the  metal,  and  by  the  time  it  arrives  at^,  in  the  fora 
of  a  flat  bar,  it  is  considerably  improved  in  its  toughness  and  malleabilitT. 
Nevertheless,  the  iron  is  of  an  unmerchantable  quality  ;  it  is  stiD  impure;  is 
too  easily  broken  ;  has  a  rough  scalv  surface,  and  its  edges  are  imperfect 

Shearing  the  Bart. — ^This  rough  bar  is  therefore,  immediately  it  has  p«s8«d 
tlirough  the  rolls,  and  while  it  is  still  red  hot,  put  between  the  jaws  of  a  pair 
of  shears,  worked  by  the  engine,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  a  foot  each.  A 
pair  of  shears  for  this  purpose  is  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  graa: 
hammer  at  page  772,  by  reference  to  which  the  reader  will  readily  comprebeU 
our  explanation  of  them.  That  portion  of  the  shears  marked  ffg'g^  is  one  mss- 
sivc  casting,  and  is  fixed  to  the  ground  in  the  most  solid  and  substaDtiai 
manner.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  lower  chap  at  A  is  formed  out  (^  a  sio-jt 
steel  bar ;  it  lies  in  a  rebate,  and  is  therein  fastened  by  screw  bolts.  The  chip 
of  the  upper  shear  i  i  is  similarly  provided ;  this  shear  is  the  movable  one,  and  ha 
its  joint  or  centre  of  motion  in  tne  upright  at  a.  By  the  revolution  of  the  drum 
e,  it  carries  round  with  it  an  eccentric  or  solid  crank  k,  to  which  is  jointed  i 
stout  iron  bar  ^  which  bar  being  jointed  at  its  other  end  to  the  upper  shen, 
communicates  its  own  vibratory  motion  to  the  ehear,  and  makes  it  cut  at 
each  alternation  of  the  stroke  or  revolution  of  Uie  drum.  To  prevent  the  itol 
edges  of  the  shears  from  being  softened  by  the  contact  of  the  hot  bars,  a  ssuH 
stream  of  water  is  made  to  flow  over  them  constantly,  brought  on  by  a  smiS 
pipe,  or  other  suitable  channel,  and  regulated  by  a  cock.  The  bars  as  thev  m 
cut,  fall  into  an  iron  barrow  or  truck,  in  which  they  are  wheeled  away  to  ±i 
piler, 

Piling.—The  piler  piles  the  pieces  of  the  rough  bar  together  in  tlie  manner 
shown  in  tlie  annexed  cut,  putting  as  many  upon 
one  another  as  will  fonn  a  bloom  or  a  finished  bar  of 
the  size  and  weight  required.  The  piles  are  then 
taken  or  deposited  in  a  convenient  situation  for 
being  put  into — 

The  hailing  or  reheating  Furnace. — This  furnace  is  in  no  essential  respect  & 
ferent  from  the  puddling  furnace  already  described ;  but  the  men  who  yoHl 
them  are  usually  called  "  bailers." 

Balling. — With  an  iron  instrument  of  the  shape  of  a  baker's  peel,  the  bjDff 
places  each  pile  on  the  bed  of  sand  prepared  to  receive  them,  taking  care  noi 
to  disturb  them,  so  as  to  cause  any  of  the  pieces  to  project  beyond  the  rest,  as 
these  projecting  pieces  would,  in  consequence,  be  sooner  heated,  and  susLain  a 
severer  action  of  the  fire  than  the  others,  causing  those  exposed  parts  to  bon 
or  waste,  and  the  whole  mass  to  be  deteriorated  in  tenacity.  The  number  of 
piles  put  into  the  furnace  is  regulated  by  their  size,  in  order  that  when  they  uv 
sufficiently  heated  they  may  be  quickly  discharged ;  and  as  large  beavj  ban 
take  longer  to  roU  than  small  Ught  ones,  a  less  number  of  large  piles  are  pi;t 
into  a  furnace  in  making  large  bars,  than  of  small  piles  in  making  small  ban. 
Notwithstanding  the  bafier  arranges  his  batch  so  that  the  piles  may  be  com- 
pletely heated  in  succession,  he  exercises  his  judgment  upon  them  with  bii 
eagle-like  eyes,  as  to  which  bloom  is  in  the  most  rorward  state.  The  balkn' 
proceedings  are  likewise  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  other  balling  furnaces  of 
the  work,  whose  products  are  successively  worked  off.  If  a  bailer  keeps  his  iitxi 
too  long  in  the  furnace,  it  is  thereby  rapidly  wasted  and  deteriorated  -  on  the  other 
hand,  he  must  be  ready  to  a  minute,  that  the  rolls  may  be  constantly  at  wor^ 
and  that  the  power  of  the  engine  may  not  be  wasted.  The  blooms  that  are  dov 
taken  out  of  these  reheating  furnaces,  are  presumed  to  be  of  a  quality  aduvted 
to  the  manufacture  of  common  bar-iron,  of  which  there  is  a  very  extenfirv 
variety  of  forms ;  but  the  great  bulk  consists  of  three  kinds,  namely,  Ait,  sqwart, 
and  round,  the  latter  being  usually  termed  bolts.  Of  the  three  last-mentioned 
classes^  there  are  very  numerous  sizes,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  tabUs 
subjoined  to  this  article. 

variety  of  RoUing  Apparatiu. — For  the  manufacture  of  so  extensive  a  vaiietr, 
a  great  number  of  roUs  is  required  in  an  iron  work.      The  stock  of  these 
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pooderoui  tools,  in  some  «orki,coiiuiUofupnardiofa  hundred  pain;  and  there 
are  coniinonly  from  ten  to  twenty  pair  of  atandordB  (lixed  in  the  moat  firm  and 
tolid  manner  (hat  art  is  capable  of)  ready  for  their  recaption.  A  sufficient 
example  of  tliis  kind  of  mechanism  for  making  flat  ban  has  already  been 
ciren  at  d  efg,  in  the  cut  at  page  773 :  in  the  illustiation  which  follows,  the  roUen 
for  making  round  and  iquare  bars  are  shown.  These  rolls  are  called  jfnuAng 
rolls,  for  the  bar,  preYiously  to  being  brought  to  them,  is  passed  through  Mver^ 
lir  of  Toughing  rolls,  which  are  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
Fig.  3. 


grooves  of  a  pair  o 


grooves.     In  these  last-mentioned,  the 
intended  size,  and  tliey  are  then  run  through 
^  ,    each  time  that  a  bar  is  passed 

through,  whether  round  or  square,  it  is  tiinied  a  quarter  round  to  lake  olf  (he 
burr  or  lin,  formed  at  the  junction  of  (he  rollers,  and  through  the  last  hole  it  is 
usually  passed  twice,  by  which  its  figure  is  perfected.  The  effect  of  the  pilbg 
and  reworking  the  iron,  as  just  described,  has  been  to  weld  the  several  layers  of 
the  pile  together,  which  thus  become  one  solid  mass,  possessing  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture and  an  increased  (oughness;  and  during  (he  operation,  many  of  the 
impurities  (hat  (he  iron  li.nd  retained  are  expeUed.  In  rolling  flat  bars,  the 
treiitment  is  different  from  that  of  square  end  round ;  the  pile  is  never  presented 
to  the  rolls  with  the  edges  of  its  layers  upwards,  but  always  with  (heir  flat 
sides  horizontal;  for  were  (he  bar  rolled  upon  the  edges  of  the  layers,  tlie 
welding  would  probably  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  bar  comparatively  weak. 
Each  bar  after  it  is  completed  in  the  rolls,  is  taken  by  two  boys  with  tongs, 
who  fintput  the  marks  on  with  steel  punches;  they  then  present  its  extremities, 
_L'.L  -.,g  ugug[]y  ragged  and  uneven,  to  be  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  shea-  ■'-' 


nstantly  opening  and  shutting  by  the  action  of  the  engine ;  the  boys  then 
take  the  bar,  and  lay  it  along  a  sohd  cast-iron  bench,  perfectly  flat,  and  having 
a  straight  edge  on  one  side ;  and  as  the  bar  is  still  hoi,  they  easily  make  it  per- 
fectly straight  by  a  few  blows  with  wooden  mallets. 

pTocea  cf  RtMng— Defect*  and  Improvrmmtt. — To  give  the  reader  a  clear 
insight  into  the  mode  of  working  a  bar  through  the  rolls,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  partly  to  repeat  what  has  been  before  but  imperfectly  noticed.  A  bar 
of  iron,  as  it  panes  through  each  successive  groove  of  a  pair  of  rolls,  is  received 
on  the  opposite  side  by  two  men,  one  of  wham  draws  it  out  by  the  end  with  B 
pair  of  tongs,  and  tne  other  supports  it  by  a  lever  to  prevent  its  making  too 
sudden  a  bend ;  and  when  the  bar  is  through,  these  men  pitch  it  back  again 
over  the  (op  roll  for  it  to  pass  through  the  next  groove ;  and  this  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  bar  is  reduced  (a  the  required  size>  Now  it  must  be  evident 
upon  reflection,  that  thii  returning  of  the  bar  over  the  rolls  occupies  about  as 
much  time  as  the  actual  rolling ;  consequently  that  the  iron  becomes  coaled  in 
proportion,  harder,  and  requires  more  power  (o  roll  it ;  tliat  the  workmen  have 
a  very  severe  labour  to  perfomi,  and  arc  all  the  while  exposed  (o  a  scorching  heat 
lliese  defects  in  the   ordinary  process  of   rolling  forcibly  struck  (he  writer 


je  ditniniihed,  tha  coat  of  the  machinery  lenned,  ud 

one-half  of  the  power  of  the  engine  Mved.  The  fint  of  the*e  pliai  «h  U 
place  a  aetiti  nf  [win  of  imaU  nillen  (thkt  ia,  abort  in  their  axel)  me  befan 
the  other,  bo  that  the  bar  mieht  pai>  in  one  cootitiued  atraight  line,  fnan  ptm 
lo  groove,  until  liniahed  of  iti  intended  dimenaiona.  ThU  plan  it  ex^wd 
by  ihe  nniieied  diagntm ;  aa,  bb,  and  e  c,  repreaent  the  ti 


three  pair  of  Tullera,  with  groovel  of  dtfTerent  deptfaa  ;   the  bar  i 

enter  at  d,  and  by  paiaing  through  the  Toiler*  a  o  to  be  redact  to  the  ok  (, 

wbere  the  bar  ilides  upon  a  form  h,  guided  thrreon  tn  a  atraight  line  bj  afti- 


w  of  the  shape  of  the  bar,  direct  h 


net  of  the  rollers  kb;  the  bu  (f 


ia  here  reduced  to  that  of/,  Ijmg  on  another  form  A,  which  n*- 
ducls  it  through  the  rollera  e  e,  and  ia  thereby  further  reduced  to  the  nie  rf  3, 
or  uny  other  that  may  be  required  by  a  auitsble  extenaion  of  the  appantu. 
By  thia  method  it  wai  considered  that  a  bar  would  be  rolled  in  about  ooe-tUrd 
llie  ububI  time  ;  that  the  manual  labour  would  be  reduced  to  a  trifling  ■miwil; 
and  that  not  one-half  the  usual  power  required  of  the  engine  would  W 
absorbed.  The  latter  advantage  resulta  from  the  celerity  of  the  opentioo:  hi 
as  the  iron  ia  much  hotter,  it  is  much  softer,  and  require*  a  leaa  amount  of  force, 
even  during  the  diminished  time  taken  up  by  the  proceas ;  but  the  moat  is- 
portant  advantage  is,  that  a  better  bar  Is  thereby  made  ;  when  the  maxim  t> 
"  strike  the  iron  while  it  ii  hot,"  has  thus  been  duly  attended  to,  the  It, 
instead  of  being  cracked  at  its  edges  or  otherwise  unsound  ftotn  being  roIM 
when  loo  cold,  will  be  uniformly  solid  and  of  a  more  perfect  form. 
The  second  plan  devised  was  to  put 


I  of  imall  tollen  one  aliove 
another,  with,  the  usual  spur  gear  on 
their  axes,  which  would  give  every  suc- 
ceeding roller  an  opposite  rotation,  so 
that  the  bar  might  enter  between  the 
first  and  second  laljer,  go  back  through 
the  second  and  tliird  roller,  then 
through  the  third  and  fourth,  tha 
fourth  and  fiAh,  and  so  on  to  comple- 
tion. In  the  annexed,  FJff.  2  affnrda  a 
side  elevation,  and  f^g.  3,  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  a  vertical  secUon  of  six  small 
rolls,  abr  def,  which,  by  their  arrange- 
ment, are  in  effect  five  pain.  In  Fy.  3 
Ihe  tetters  gkikl,  sliow  the  situation  of 
live  shelves,  (the  proportionate  length 
of  whichcannot  be  shown,)  on  which  the 
iron  slides ;  and  the  arrows  in  the  same 
figure  indicate  the  coune  taken  by  the 
bar  through  all  the  roUa.  The  shelf  ^  is 
supposed  to  be  upon  a  level  or  some- 
what lower  than  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  bloom  from  which  la  to  he 
slided  down  upon  g,  and  pushed  between 
the  rollers  a  and  b,  and  as  it  passes 
cut  of  these,  it  gradually  bends  down, 


Fig.1. 
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the  end  falling  in  the  position  of  the 
arrow  at  /i,  ready  to  enter  between  the 
rollers  b  and  c;  then  upon  i  between  c 
and  d,  upon  k  between  d  and  e,  upon  / 
between  e  and/,  and  so  on  to  any  num- 
ber of  rolls  underneath,  or  be  conducted 
forward   to  another   series    of   rollers 

S laced  before  it.     Both  the  plans  now 
escribed  may  be  employed  separately 
or  jointly  ;  but  for  various  reasons  the 
vertical  series  would  be  preferable  for 
roughing   the   work,    while   the    hori- 
zontal arrangement  would  probably  be 
best  suited  for  finishing  the  work.     It 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  foregoing 
diagrams  are  only  designed  as  explana> 
tory  of  the  principle  of  construction,  all 
the  subordinate  details  being  omitted  as 
unnecessary  in  this  place.     Previous  to 
the  year  1828,  the  writer  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  iron  being  rolled  on 
either  of  the  plans  described ;  he  had 
seen   several   iron   works,   one   newly 
built,  in  none  of  which,  however,  was 
the  principle  adopted ;  he  could  find  no 
published  account  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind ;  his  mechanical  friends  said  the 
plans  were  new  and  valuable,  and  a  patent  was  determined  upon  if  the  opinions 
of  two  or  three  respectable   iron   masters,   whom  he  consulted,   should   be 
favourable  ;  when,  singular  to  relate,  two  of  these  persons,  who  had  very  exten- 
sive concerns,  condemned  the  plans  as  useless  and  impracticable,  while  the 
tliird  said  they  were  not  only  practicable,  but  highly  advantageous ;  and  he 
proved  the  tiiith  of  bis  assertions  by  showing  the  writer  his  works,  wherein 
iron  was  at  that  time  being  rolled  on  the  very  principle  of  both  plans,  where 
be  was  informed  it  had  been  practised  for  several  years ;  and  that  similar  rolls 
were  used  in  several  of  the  works  of  Staffordshire !    This  fact  has  been  men- 
tioned with  the  view  of  inculcating  circumspection  in  inventors  before  they 
incur  the  expense  of  patents,  and  a  disregu^  of  dogmatical  opinions  when 
unsupported  by  reason.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  that  in  none  of 
the  recent  treatises  on  the  iron  manufacture  has  any  notice  been  taken  of  this 
important  improvement  in  rolling  iron.     The  plan  at  the  iron  works  where  the 
writer  saw  the  principle  in  operation,  is  a  modification  of  that  which  has  been 
described ;  it  consists  of  only  three  rolls  one  above  another,  but  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  delineated  at  page  775,  so  that  a  bar  which  has  passed  through 
a  groove  between  the  top  and  middle  roll  is   sent  back  through  another 
groove  between  the  middle  and  lowest  roll ;  and  there  being  many  grooves  in 
each  of  the  three  rolls,  they  are  thus  passed  alternately  through  the  upper  and 
lower  range  of  grooves  until  completed ;  but  in  making  vat  hoops,  the  bar, 
after  being  passed  throueh  several  grooves,  to  roll  it  to  a  thin,  yet  roueh 
flat  bar,  proceeded  onward  horizontal^  (in  the  same  manner  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  page  776),  and  entered  between  a  pair  of  plain  polished  rolls,  where 
it  was  reduced  to  the  required  thinness,  and  a  smooth  face  was  given  to  it 

Norton  s  mode  of  roWng  large  Bare, — For  bars  of  still  greater  dimensions 
Mr.  Horton  adopted  the  following  process,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  a  few 
years  back.  Instead  of  rolling  the  single  blooms,  and  then  welding  the  bars  toge- 
ther, to  get  bars  of  the  sizes  required,  he  takes  the  blooms  (**  billets,"  he  calls 
them,)  from  the  puddling  furnace,  welds  several  of  them  together  under  the 

freat  hammer,  then  submits  the  united  mass  to  the  operation  of  the  rolls.    Great 
ars,  thus  prepared  are  said  to  possess  a  more  laminated  and  fibrous  texture  lon- 
gitudinally, than  those  which  are  united  by  welding  together  ready  formed  bars. 
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The  cariout  Forrat  of  ruUed  Iron. — Having  seen  that  round  iron  ii  praduerf 
by  llie  junction  of  two  Mmicircular  grouvei  m  ihe  opposite  rollen,  the  readn 
will  readily  perceive,  iritbout  the  aid  of  i  lieure,  that  "  half-round  iron,"  (tiuU 
ii,  semicircular  in  iti  transverse  section,)  will  be  prtxluced  by  having  onl;  one 
ralltr  witli  a  semicircular  groove,  and  the  opposite  roller  with  no  groove  at  illj 
and  that,  by  making  the  groove  of  leca  depth,  (hat  is,  of  an  elliptical  cunre,  i 
spini-elliptical,  or  "naif-oval"  iron  bar  will  be  formed;  also  that  bj  the  jancDoo 
of  two  serai-elliptical  grooves,  "  oval  iron  "  will  be  the  result.  The  two  lait- 
mentioned  sorts  are  extensively  used  hy  coach  smiths ;  also  for  the  topi  of 
fenders,  wire-guardi,  and  such  like.  It  will  likewise  be  evident  to  the  reader, 
that  as  square  iron  il  made  by  two  angular  grooves,  one  of  auch  grooves  opposed 
to  a  plain  roller  will  produce  triangular,  or  "  three-square  iron  ;"  that  ai  Sal 
baiB  are  made  by  grooves  of  this  form  — ,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  mate  Ihc 
opposite  groove  deep  and  narrow,  thus  I,  and  let  the  latter  groove  come  next  id 
one  end  of  the  former,  in  produce  L  or  "  angle-iron."  This  angle-iron,  thougii 
of  recent  introduction,  is,  on  account  of  its  very  great  utility  in  makine  framiof, 
cases,  bolIeiB,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  ■  great  favourite  with  all  kinds  of 
smiths,  as  il  enables  them  to  execute  superior  work  with  much  less  labour. 
Seeing  how  the  angle-iron  is  made,  il  will  be  readily  understood  that,  hy  pladog 
this  I  groove  to  us  to  come  in  the  middle  of  this  —  groove  in  the  oppotute  njl, 
tlial  "Tiron"  will  thereby  be  rolled;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  clear  undent andii^ 
bow  "  railwi^-iron "  is  made,  as  the  fonn  is  usually  but  a  slight  modification  d 
the  T,  by  a  little  rounding  of  some  of  the  parts;  and  by  obvious  comhinaciofii 
of  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  how  "iron  mouldings,'  of  au  infinite  variMi, 
may  he  produced  by  a  pair  of  rolls,  and  with  far  more  facility  and  dispatch  than 
a  joitier  can  make  them  of  wood  with  his  moulding  planes. 

Slil  Rodt. — The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  interesting  from  the  wonderflil 
rapidity  of  its  execution ;  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance  in  its  reiulti.  il 
need  only  be  stated  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biimingbam  alone,  il  fumitlin 
the  highly- convenient  raw  m 
women,  and  children,  who  ai         .    , 

to  an  infinite  variety  of  other  purposes.     The  slitting  is  performed  by  what  rt 
would  define  to  he  a  series  of  circidar  shears,  formed  by  the  continued  coiilact 
of  a  pair  of  deeply-grooved  steeled  rollers,  which  cut  by  the   intersecliou  m 
their  angular  edees,  as  will  be  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  subjoinnJ 
engraving,  which  exhibits  a  pair  of  slitting 
rolls,  adapted  to  slit  a  flat  bar  or  slab,  of 
about  seven   inches   wide,   into   thirteen 
equal  parts.     An  end  view  of  this  slab  is 
intended  to  he  represented  at  a,  and  hy 
presenting  il  between  the  two  rolls  alh  b 
it  is  obvious  that  the  edges,  as  they  inter- 
sect each  other  in  their  revolution,  will 
divide  the  slab  in  the  manner  shown  at  a, 
and  force  them  into  the  cavities  between 
thcin,  in  which  manner  they  will  pass  out 
of  the  rolls  in  a  linished  state,  requiring 
only  to  be  tied  up  into  bundles  afterwards, 
of  the  usual  weight  of  56  lbs.     To  faci- 
litate  the  operation  of  slitting,  the  bar 
passes  from  the  rolls  where  it  has  been 

formed  of  the  required  dimensions,  in  its  red-hot  state,  directly  between  tho 
slitters.  In  this  manner  upwards  of  thirty  rods,  of  a  amall  aize,  are  made  at 
once  by  a  single  revolution  of  a  pair  of  rolls.  As  the  sizes  and  forms  of  the 
rods  required  are  extremely  various,  it  is  necessary  in  a  slitting  mill  to  have,  st 
the  least,  two  pair  of  rolls  for  each  size,  that  a  treshly-turned  pair  may  be'  in 
readiness  to  supply  the  ulace  of  those  which  become  worn  or  dnmaged.  Slil 
rods  are  always  more  or  less  ragged  at  their  edges,  but  this  is  of  trifling  import 
compared  to  the  advantage  of  their  greiit  cheapness,  especially  in  the  makii* 
of  nails,  where  they  have  to  he  drawn  out  under  the  hammer.     To  prevent  any 


le  neietitwuiliood  oi  oirmingtiain  alone,  it  fumiun 
ateriai  to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  people,  men. 
■e  employed  in  nail-making,  besides  being  apptii-J 
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considerable  burr,  or  ruggcdness  of  edge  in  tlic  rods,  the  slitting  rolls  are  tunicd 
with  great  care  and  tnith,  so  as  accurately  to  fit  each  other 

Roiling  of  Plate  or  Sheet  Iron  is  performed  between  perfectly  plain  rolls,  as 
before  mentioned,  for  hoops;  but  the  rolls  are  necessarily  of  greater  dimensions, 
frequently  as  wide  as  five  feet ;  and  of  course  a  very  great  power  is  required 
to  compress  at  once  so  extensive  a  line  of  surface.  For  ordinary  sheet  iron, 
such  as  is  called  **  double  and  single  plate,"  only  one  pair  of  rolls  is  employed 
at  a  time,  the  rolls  being  set  nearer  togetlier  by  regulating  screws,  eacn  suc- 
ceeding time  that  u  sheet  is  passed  through.  In  rolling  boiler  plates,  which  are 
often  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  weigh  more  than  2  cwt.  each, 
the  manual  labour  is  very  severe.  The  iron  for  these  plates  is  prepared  by 
making  a  pile  of  rough  bars,  which  is  heated  in  an  air  fiimace,  and  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  great  forge  hammer,  already  described,  which 
reduces  the  pile  to  a  thick  slab,  the  forgers  moving  it  under  the  hammer,  so  as 
to  give  it  somewhat  of  the  figin'e,  as  to  length  and  breadth,  required  for  the 
finished  boiler  plate.  It  is  then  heated  a^ain  in  the  furnace,  and  rolled  to  the 
required  thickness  by  repeatedly  passing  the  plate  between  the  rolls,  the  rollers 
adjusting  the  rolls  nearer  together  each  succeeding  time,  and  taking  due  care  to 
present  the  plate  in  such  positions  as  will  extend  it  to  the  required  shape  and 
dimensions,  sometimes  making  it  enter  the  rolls  corner  ways,  sometimes  length- 
ways, and  sometimes  breadth  ways ;  the  skill  and  efforts  of  the  workman  being 
directed  to  bringing  the  plate  to  the  required  form  and  dimensions  at  one  heat, 
and  so  as  to  require  but  very  little  superfluous  edging  to  be  subsequently  taken 
off  by  the  shears. 

Rolling  Rods. — Round  rods,  and  those  of  a  square  or  flat  shape,  that  are 
required  more  perfect  in  their  figure,  and  with  a  smoother  surface  than  those 
which  are  split  by  the  process  described,  are  made  by  rolling  with  small  rolls 
that  are  case-hardened,  and  have  their  grooves  very  nicely  formed.  They  are 
usually  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  make  from  230  to  260  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  the  rods,  whilst  between  the  rolls,  are  drawn  through 
them  at  the  same  velocity.  They  are  rolled  of  great  lengths,  sometimes  upwards 
of  forty  feet,  and  are  afterwards  cut  to  the  required  lengths,  and  tied  into 
bundles  of  56  lbs.  each.  Round  rods  are  thus  rolled  so  small  (about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch),  as  to  form  a  very  useful  and  cheap  substitute  for  wire. 
It  is  extensively  used  by  wire-workers,  and  in  making  "  invisible  fences ;"  also 
by  tinmen,  coppersmiths,  and  other  trades ;  but  especially  in  those  cases  where 
It  is  covered  over,  and  employed  to  stiffen  flexible  substances. 

Red-Shortf  is  a  term  given  to  bar  iron  that  has  the  defect  of  cracking  or 
breaking,  when  punched  or  bent,  while  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  generally  very 
strong  when  cold,  and  therefore  useful  in  that  state ;  and  when  it  is  worked, 
care  should  be  taken  by  the  smith  not  to  subject  it  to  severe  strains  at  that 
peculiar  heat  in  which  it  is  disposed  to  give  way. 

Cold'Shortf  is  that  kind  of  iron  tlrat  readily  breaks  when  cold,  but  is  easily 
wrought  under  the  hammer  when  heated. 

Testing  the  Quality  of  Iron  is  usually  performed  by  cutting  a  nick  on  one  side 
of  it  witli  a  cold  chisel,  then  bending  it  down,  or  giving  it  a  blow  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  If  the  iron  be  bad,  or  cold-short,  it  will  break,  and  exhibit  a  re- 
splendent, crystallized  fracture ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  uncut  part  bends  back, 
and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  silky-looking  fibres,  such  iron  will 
probably  stand  the  heated  test  of  bending  it  double  whilst  at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
nrst  in  the  direction  of  the  pile,  and  afterwards  at  right  angles  to  it.  If  the 
iron  does  not  crack  by  these  tests,  it  is  neither  cold-short  nor  red-short,  but  of 
a  tough  good  quality.  We  have  now  given  a  pretty  general  outline  of  the 
process  of  making  common  malleable  iron,  but  there  remains  to  be  explained  in 
what  respect  the  processes  differ  in  the  preparation  of  the  superior  kinds. 

Best  Malleable  Iron, — ^The  correct  meaning  of  the  term  "  best "  is  very 
different  to  the  signification  of  it  in  the  iron  trade,  in  which  it  now  implies  tlie 
next  better  quality  than  common ;  and  it  is  usually  said  to  be  made  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process  at  the  balling  furnace,  the  forge,  and  the  rough  rolls ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rough  bar  of  the  common  iron  already  described,  is  cut,  piled, 
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and  made  into  a  bloom  once  more,  which  confers  upon  the  metal  a  more  fibroos 
texture,  and  considerably  increases  its  toofhnesi  and  elasticity.  We  beliere, 
however,  that  much  of  the  iron  that  is  sold  under  this  denomination  ondergon 
a  different  process,  which  does  not  improve  the  quality  to  the  aame  extent  We 
are  informed  that  best  iron  is  more  commonly  prepared  from  pig  metal  of  a 
better  quality,  namely,  the  dark  grey,  whose  (iracture  ii  brilliant,  and  of  a 
silvery  white  colour.  These  are  carefhlly  refined  and  puddled,  without  anj 
admixture  of  inferior  materials ;  the  bloom  is  well  hammered,  and  when  rolled 
out  into  rough  bar,  it  is  made  thinner  than  for  common  iron ;  this  is  afierwardi 
cut  into  short  lengths,  piled,  reheated,  and  rolled  out  to  the  required  size,  as  in 
common  iron. 

Scrap  Iron. — ^There  is  another  kind  of  best  iron,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  "  scrap-iron,"  being  made  up  of  all  the  terapt,  short  lengths,  ends  cat  off 
the  finished  bars,  as  before  explained,  and  all  the  little  bits  of  wrought  iroa 
that  can  be  collected  together.  Of  these  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity 
accumulatine  in  an  iron  work ;  the  larger  pieces  are  made  up  into  pi)es,  and 
the  smaller  mto  balls.  The  piles  may  be  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  rolled 
at  once  into  finished  bars,  but  the  balls,  consisting  of  smaller  pieces,  are  shingled 
under  the  great  hammer,  to  consolidate  them  and  bring  them  into  the  form  of 
a  bloom.  This  bloom  is  reheated,  and  when  rolled,  produces  excellent  toagk 
iron,  superior  to  the  piled  scraps  that  have  not  been  shingled.  Scrap-iron,  thus 
reworked,  often  produces  so  excellent  a  quality,  as  to  fall  under  the  denominatMM 
of  the  next  described  quality  of  iron,  namely, 

Best-best  Iron^  No.  3,  Chain-cable  Iron. — ^These  names,  and  varioos  otben 
intended  to  denote  the  superlative  degree,  are  given  by  manufacturers  to  that 
kind  of  iron  which  is  deemed  to  be,  in  reality,  of  the  best  quality,  prepared 
with  mineral  coal.  This  metal  is  chiefly  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  resist  most  effectually  a  longitudinal  strain  or  tension  ;  and  the 
property  is  best  acquired  by  the  careful  selection  of  the  best  materials,  and 
repeatedly  cutting,  piling,  sningling,  and  rolling,  as  before  explained.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  superlative  quality  of  iron,  the  utmost  attention  to  the  process 
IS  necessary ;  and  any  bloom  or  bar  that  may  be  incidentally  injured  in  its 
tenacity  should  be  rejected  by  the  manufacturer,  whose  reputation  might  be 
injured  by  such  iron  receiving  the  mark  that  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
primest  quality.  It  is  this  kind  of  iron  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  making 
of  chain-cables,  in  tie-rods  and  bolts,  that  are  subjected  to  a  powerful  strain. 

Charcoal  Iron» — This  term  is  originally  applied  to  such  iron  only  as  had  been 
prepared  solely  with  wood  charcoal,  from  the  ore  to  the  malleable  and  finished 
state ;  but  now  the  name  of  charcoal  iron  is  given  to  malleable  iron,  tlie  ore  of 
which  may  have  been  smelted  with  coke,  in  the  ordinary  blast  furnace ;  and  it 
acquires  its  distinguishing  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  r^ju'^with 
wood  charcoal.  The  process  of  refining,  and  also  chat  of  puddling,  are  per- 
formed as  one  in  a  puddling  furnace,  wherein  it  <*  comes  round  to  nature," 
combined  with  less  impurities  than  by  the  conunon  mode  described.  The  Uoom, 
when  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  is  put  under  the  heavy  hammer,  and  brought 
to  the  form  of  a  flat  cake,  when  intended  for  sheet  iron,  in  which  state  it  is 
denominated  stamped  iron.  The  stamped  iron  is  next  broken  into  pieces,  piled, 
heated,  and  again  put  under  tlie  hammer,  which  reduces  it  to  a  slab  of  aboat 
one  hundred-weight.  These  slabs  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  but  their 
chief  application  is  by  the  manufacturers  of  tinned  plates,  who  reduce  the 
"  charcoal  slabs  "  to  the  required  thinness  preparatory  to  the  tinning  operation. 
(See  TiNNiNo.)  When  the  charcoal  iron  is  required  for  bars,  it  is  treated  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making  of  the  very  best  chain-cable  iron. 
Owing  to  the  large  quantity  and  expensive  nature  of  the  fuel  employed, 
charcoal  iron  is  much  dearer  than  coke  iron ;  yet,  from  its  great  toughness  and 
uniformity  of  texture,  it  is  always  preferred  by  engineers  in  the  fabrication  of 
steam-engine  boilers,  and,  generally  speaking,  for  all  the  important  parts  of 
machinery  that  are  liable  to  severe  tension. 

Re-manufaciured  Iron. — Worn-out  and  broken  articles  of  iron,  termed  old 
iron,  are  collected  throughout  the  country,  and  purchased  by  a  class  of  tradesmen 
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called  dealers  in  marine  stores,  who  sort  them  into  three  kinds  for  sale.  The 
first  is  called  "coach-tire/'  and  consists  of  the  old  wheel  tire  of  carriages,  and 
other  large  pieces ;  the  second  is  called  "  nut,  or  scrap  iron/'  and  consists  of 
nuts,  nails,  screws,  holdfasts,  hinges,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  little  solid 
pieces;  the  third  is  called  "bushel  iron,"  and  consists  chiefly  of  very  thin 
articles  of  iron,  such  as  those  which  have  been  of  rolled  sheets  or  hoops.  The 
last-mentioned  is  of  the  least  value,  on  account  of  the  great  waste  by  oxidation, 
and  the  trouble  attending  it.  The  iron  so  collected  and  separated  by  the  dealers 
is  so  considerable  in  and  near  London,  that  altliough  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
sent  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  to  the  works  in  Staffordshire,  and  another 
large  portion  of  it  is  shipped  on  board  the  coal  ships,  in  lieu  of  ballast,  for  the 
Newcastle  works,  still  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  three  iron  works  near 
the  metropolis ;  namely,  one  at  Wandsworth,  another  at  Chelsea,  and  a  third 
at  Rotherhithe.  The  last- mentioned,  called  the  King  and  Queen  iron  works,  is  a 
very  old  establishment,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  metropolitan  works, 
the  quantity  of  hoops  and  bars  made  there  being  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  tons 
weekly:  the  quality,  also,  of  the  iron  manufactured  at  this  work  (well  known  in 
the  trade  as  King  and  Queen  iron)  is  justly  celebrated,  which  maybe  accounted  for 
by  these  drcumstances-^nothing  but  ola  iron  being  used,  the  machinery  being 
of  the  most  improved  kind,  and  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  essential  parts  of  the 
process.  By  tne  liberality  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Howard,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  this  work,  of  which  we  shall  give  such  a  brief  notice 
as  will  enable  us  thereby  to  complete  our  account  of  the  manufacture  of  English 
malleable  iron. 

A  number  of  poor  women  are  employed  in  piling  up  the  scrap-iron  into  balls, 
as  they  arc  called ;  but  the  form  is  that  of  a  short  cylinder,  resenjbling^  in  size  and 
figure  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat,  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top  Uian  at  the 
bottom.     A  flat  circular  piece  of  sheet  iron  forms  the  foundation,  and  on  that 
is  raised  the  fabric,  the  larger  pieces  on  the  outside,  the  smaller  in  the  inside,  to 
fill  up  the  interstices,  and  the  whole  as  solid  and  compact  as  can  readily  be 
done.    Care  is  especially  taken  not  to  put  any  little  bits  of  brass  or  copper  that 
may  be  accidentally  mixed  with  the  iron  into  the  piles,  which  would  prevent 
the  consolidation  or  welding  of  the  mass ;   and,  to  encouraee  the  vigilance  of 
the  pilers,  they  are  allowed  the  copper  and  brass  they  may  mus  find  as  perqui- 
sites.    The  buls  are  put  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  the  puddbng 
furnace  we  have  described :  when  brought  to  the  proper  welding  heat,  they  are 
subjected  to  compression  by  a  "squeezer;"   this  is  necessarily  a  very  strong 
machine ;  it  is  composed  of  a  fixed  lower  jaw,  of  great  massiveness  and  breadth 
(about  a  foot  of  superficies)  on  which  the  ball  is  laid,  and  is  operated  upon  by 
the  motion  and  force  of  the  upper  jaw,  which,  being  actuated  by  the  engine,  is 
continually  opening  and  shutting  during  the  process,  and  thus  it  chews,  as  it 
were,  by  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  bites,  the  great  ball  of  iron  into  a  suitable 
shape  to  be  passed  between  the  shingling  rolls,  whereby  it  is,  in  a  few  seconds, 
reduced  to  a  short,  very  thick  bar  or  bloom.    This  bloom  is  re-heated  in  an  air 
furnace,  and  then  it  is  reduced  between  the  rollers  to  a  bar,  a  plate,  or  a  hoop, 
equal  in  quality  to  the  "  best  iron  "  from  pigs ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  com- 
monest iron  made  in  this  re-manufacturing  process. 

We  have  now  to  explain  the  mode  of  preparing  the  larger  pieces  of  old  iron 
before-mentioned  for  re-manufacture.  A  number  of  men  and  boys  are  employed 
in  clipping,  with  large  fixed  hand  shears,  the  old  hoops  into  convenient  lengths, 
and  other  old  articles  into  suitable  sizes,  to  be  afterwards  made  up  into  bundles, 
called  faggots.  l*he  wheel  tire,  which  requires  great  force  to  cut  through,  is 
effected  with  a  pair  of  shears  worked  by  the  steam-engine :  the  materials,  as  they. 
are  cut,  fall  into  barrows,  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  faggotting  depart- 
ment, where  several  men  are  employed  in  preparing  the  faggots  at  a  stout  bench, 
on  which  are  fixed  convenient  little  machines,  for  facilitating  the  operation. 
One  of  these  is  represented  at  page  782.  a  a  is  a  stout  bridge-piece,  in  the  centre 
of  which  works  the  screw  &,  by  turning  the  handles  c  c;  d  d  are  two  forke4 
bearers,  in  which  are  laid  two  soft  iron  bands  e  e,  bended  to  fit  the  souare  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bearers.     On  these  bands  is  first  laid  a  piece  of  wheel-tire  /;  on 
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ihifl  tire,  piecei  of  hoop  and  other  thin  stuff  are  then  evenly  laid,  which  last  are 
covered  with  another  piece  of  tire  g.  Their  crooked  or  curved  forms  prevent 
their  laving  so  close  together  as  is  desirable;  the  turning  of  the  screw,  hovevpr, 
forces  them  together  very  compactly,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.     Thus  held  dovn 


by  the  screw,  the  bands  f  e  are  brought  together  and  twisted,  which  holds  tbem 
fast,  and  the  faggot  is  completed.  The  screw  is  turned  back,  the  faggot  taken 
out,  and  others  are  made  in  like  manner.  The  sizes  of  the  faggets  vary  much. 
being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bar,  or  other  article  to  be  made  of  it.  If 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  each,  as  required  for  making  puncheon, 
butt,  or  vat  hoops,  or  small  bars,  they  are,  after  being  duly  heated  in  the 
furnace,  at  once  rolled  out  into  their  intended-dimensions.  If  the  ftiggots  are 
large,  they  are  heated  and  shingled  into  blooms,  which  are  a^ain  heated  when 
required  to  be  rolled  out.  It  is  the  practice  at  these  works,  as  well  as  others, 
to  prepare  large  quantities  of  blooms,  to  be  kept  as  stock ;  but  there  vs  a  gr«at 
economy  in  nnisliing  the  work  by  the  first  heat  of  the  fag^got,  and  tliis  is 
facilitated  by  the  quickness  at  which  the  rolls  travel  in  making  the  lighter 
articles  above-mentioned ;  and  when,  as  at  these  works,  the  rolling  is  effected 
by  three  rollers,  one  above  another,  by  which  the  iron  is  rolled  both  backwards 
and  forwards  (as  before  explained),  a  very  long  bar  or  hoop  is  completed  in 
little  more  than  half  a  minute,  and,  consequently,  while  the  iron  retains  a  good 
heat. 

Hie  iirst  quality,  or  best  king  and  queen  iron,  is  thus  prepared  :— a  ball  or 
faggot,  being  duly  heated,  is  first  compressed  a  little  by  the  squeezer,  then  rolled 
to  a  flat  bar  in  the  shingling  rolls;  the  bar  is  next  cut  into  pieces,  piled, 
re-heated,  and  made  into  a  hett  bloom  under  the  shingling  hammer.  This  best 
bloom  is  next  re-heated,  passed  through  the  roughing  roUs,  and  then  througk 
the  finishing  rolls,  whereby  it  is  brought  to  the  form  required.  It  is  an  important 
consideration,  that  much  of  the  old  iron  used  in  the  re-manufacturing  process 
was  originally  the  ''  best "  iron  of  the  first  manu&cturer ;  and  that  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  iron  has  been  improved  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  that  where  the  processes  of  refinement  of  the  first  manufactuxer 
leave  of!)  those  of  the  re-manufacturer  begin :  and  as  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  more  iron  is  worked,  the  better  it  becomes,  (which  is  indeed  proved  by 
the  extreme  tenacity  of  fine  iron  wire,)  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  re-mano&e- 
tured  iron  we  have  been  describing  must  be  greatly  superior  to  that  which  is 
newly  made  from  pigs,  however  carefully  the  process  may  have  been  conducted, 
or  however  oflen  it  may  have  been  repeated. 

Russian  andSwedith  Irons,  which  were  formerly  usually  employed  in  our  iitm 
manufactures,  are  still  applied  extensively  at  Sheflield  and  some  other  places,  in 
the  fabrication  of  the  superior  kinds  of  steel  and  fine  cutting  instraments;  but 
their  application  to  other  purposes  is  extremely  limited,  on  account  of  their  mw^ 
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greater  cost  than  our  own  best  charcoal  iron,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  for  most 
purposes  to  which  bar  iron  is  applied.  The  Russian  and  Swedish  irons  are 
enturely  converted  and  refined  with  charcoal  by  processes  so  similar  to  our  own 
as  not  to  need  description.  These  valuable  foreign  irons  are  more  particularly 
noticed  under  the  sub-head  Steel  in  this  article. 

Malleable  Catt-iron,  A  very  extensive  manufacture  of  iron  articles  is  now 
carried  on  at  Birmingham,  Shefiield,  and  other  places,  which  although  they  are 
cast  from  fluid  metal,  are  nevertheless  malleable.  This  property  is  derived 
from  two  causes ;  first,  the  pigs  are  prepared  from  the  rich  and  pure  iron  ores 
of  Cumberland ;  and  the  metal  thus  obtained  is  combined  witn  but  a  small 
quantity  of  carbon,  so  as  nearly  to  resemble  steel  in  colour,  hardness,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  fracture ;  and  it  has  in  con8e<]uence  been  designated  by  some 
manufacturers,  run  steel.  An  infinite  variety  of  articles,  including  nails, 
saddlers'  ironmongery,  (and  particularly  such  snoods  as  afterwards  receive 
another  metallic  coat,  as  those  which  are  plated  upon  iteel^)  are  cast  from 
this  metal.  The  castings  thus  produced  are  exceedingly  brittle ;  but  this 
property  is  entirely  destroyed  by  a  process  termed  annealing,  in  which  .the 
metal  is  deprived  of  the  carbon  to  which  its  previous  fusibuity  was  owing, 
and  is  in  consequence  brought  to  that  state  of  wrought  iron  requiring  only  the 
operations  of  the  shingling  forge  and  rollers  to  give  it  a  laminated  and  fibrous 
texture.  Nails  made  by  this  process  may  be  drawn  out  longer,  and  bent 
backwards  and  forwards,  without  breaking.  The  metal  is  however  not  so 
strong  or  tough  as  hammered  and  rolled  iron ;  the  discovery  of  the  process  is 
nevertheless  of  great  value,  as  many  excellent  articles  are  produced  in  conse- 
quence, which  would  not  without  it  be  made  at  double  the  cost.  The  discoverer 
of  this  mode  of  converting  cast-iron  goods  into  malleable,  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Lucas,  of  Sheffield,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  1 804 ;  the  specification  of 
which  we  shall  annex,  as  there  are  some  manufacturers  who,  wnile  they  avail 
themselves  of  Lucas's  process,  assume  it  to  be  their  own  discovery,  in  conse- 
quence of  making  some  unimportant  variations.  "  I  declare  that  my  said 
invention  of  separating  the  impurities  from  crude  or  cast-iron  without  fusing 
or  melting  it,  and  of  rendering  the  same  malleable  and  proper  for  the  several 
purposes  for  which  forged  or  rolled  iron  was  used,  and  also,  by  the  same 
method,  of  improving  articles  manufactured  of  cast-iron,  and  thereby  rendering 
cast  or  crude  iron  applicable  to  a  variety  of  new  and  useful  purposes,  is  thus 
to  be  performed : — the  pig,  or  cast-iron,  being  first  made  or  cast  into  such  form 
as  may  be  must  convenient  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  steel- 
converting,  or  other  proper  furnace,  together  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  iron 
jstone,  iron  ore,  some  of  the  metallic  oxides,  lime,  or  any  combination  of  these, 
{previously  reduced  to  powder,  or  into  small  pieces,)  or  with  any  other  substance 
capable  of  combining  with,  or  absorbing  the  carbon  of  crude  iron.  A  degree 
of  heat  is  then  to  be  applied,  so  intense  as  to  effect  an  union  of  the  carbon  of  the 
cast-iron  with  the  substance  made  use  of,  and  continued  so  long  a  time  as  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  make  the  cast-iron  either  partially  or  perfectly  malleable,  accor- 
ding to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  wanted.  If  it  be  intended  to  make  the 
iron  perfectly  malleable,  from  one  half  to  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  iron  stone, 
iron  ore,  or  other  substance,  will  be  found  necessary ;  if  only  partially  so,  a 
much  less  quantity  will  be  sufficient  Five  or  six  days  and  nights  will  in 
general  be  found  sufficient,  during  which  to  continue  the  heat,  which  towards  the 
close  of  the  process  cannot  be  too  great  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pieces 
of  cast-iron  be  not  of  too  great  thickness,  as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  length- 
ening the  process.  But  the  proportion  of  the  several  substances  made  use  of, 
and  the  degree  and  duration  of  tne  heat  to  be  applied,  must  greatly  depend,  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  those  substances,  but  also  on  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  pig  or  cast  iron  employed,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained  only  by- 
experience.  The  cast-iron  to  be  rendered  maUeable^  and  the  substances  to  be  made 
use  of  for  that  purpose,  may  be  placed  m  the  furnace  in  alternate  layers;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  iron  stone,  or  iron  ore  from  adhering  to  the  iron,  a  thin  layer 
of  satid  may  be  placed  between  them.  For  the  improvement  of  articles  manufae" 
tured  of  cast-iron,  the  same  directions  may  be  wserved;  except  that  when  th§ 
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ar&dtt  art  mall,  a  leu  propar&m  «f  the  ttihrttmca  fcr  proAiaag  mt 
mill  be  reqvired,  and  abo  a  Uu  ttegret  and  eontmuatioit  of  tkt  ketU." 

Slttl.  Wc  pUc«  thi*  well  known  iovkliuble  mbstiuice  under  the  heai 
ID  preference  to  iti  own  initial  letter,  cantidentig  that  we  may,  witb  I 
propriety,  ctoci  it  under  that  denominitioii  than  eaat-irim;  for  the  latU 
every  body  tnunlaini  to  be  iron,  containi  more  foreign  matter  than  ■ 
of  the  very  aame  kind;  cut-iron  containing  about  7  per  cent,  of  a 
other  m&tter,  and  iteel  conaiderably  leu  than  one  per  cent. ;  even  to 
■ome  ipecimeni,  ei  a  four-hundredtb  part.  SteeJ  is  bcaidea  *o  much  Ijk 
aUe  iron,  in  deniity  and  hardnen,  lliBt  few  perwma,  camparatirely  ^ 
know  how  to  diitinguiah  one  from  the  other.  The  diflerence  between 
itcel  and  comiQon  cait-iron  we  undentand  to  be  this ;  that  steel  ia  a  n 
pact  and  nearly  pure  iron,  rmdered  more  dense  and  hard  by  an  intimi 
bination  with  a  minute  portion  of  carbon,  with  which  in  some  sped 
found  nanganeae  and  silex ;  and  that  cait-iron  ii  a  lesa  dense  and  ver) 
iron,  combined  in  an  almost  gmnuUted  itate  with  a  lorgv  proportion  at 
■nd  otiier  matten.  We  are  lupported  in  this  view  of  the  subject  by 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  ateel  with  bar  iron  and  charcoal,  by  the 
called  cementation,  the  iron  ia  increaaed  in  ita  specific  gravi^  ;  but  if  i 
ceu  of  cementation  be  coctinned  beyond  tlic  proper  limits,  the  irMi  wil 
more  and  more  carbon,  until  it  becomei  diiiutegrated,  and  ruaa  down  ii 
iron,  the  looaa  texture  of  which  ii  indicated  by  ita  greatly  reduced 
gravity. 

The  ipecifiG  gravity  of  iteel  ii 7.827 

„  malleable  iron  is      ,   7.788 

„  cast-iron  is    .      .     .   7.207 

Now  white  cait-iron  containi  much  leas  carbon  than  black  cast-iron, 
conaequence  approximates  more  to  the  nature  of  ateel.  But  while  p^ 
obtained  from  the  ffenerality  of  Britiih  orei,  and  smelted  with  coke,  cot 
much  .impurity,  that  our  manufacturers,  rather  than  make  steel  di 
abatracting  the  principal  portion  of  the  carbon  from  the  pig,  prefer  pur: 
latter  entirely  of  its  carbon  and  other  matters,  by  the  expulsion  of  wh 
converted  into  malleable  iron,  (ai  already  fully  explained  in  the  iron  n 
turei ;}  and  then  giving  the  malleable  iron  that  tmsll  doae  of  carboa  b 
it  ii  made  into  iteeL 

Naimvl  SUek—J'a  those  oountties  where  iron  ores  are  fotind  extrem 
and  pure,  and  their  reduction  ia  effected  by  charcoal,  excellent  steel  ii  p 
from  caat-iroD,  without  an  intermediate  process;  and  tfaia  kind  of  stec 
consequence  received  the  diatineuiahing  name  of  Natural  Steel.  Forme 
kind  <^  steel  was  fabricated  and  chiefly  used  in  thii  country,  and  It  iirt 
in  SEyris  and  Catalonia,  with  great  success.  The  French  some  Ii 
attempted  the  imitaU'on,  but  notwitbitanding  some  of  their  most  scienti 
were  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  they  failed  in  obtaining  a  nalural  ste 
to  that  which  (hey  imported  from  Germany.  It  had  been  previou*}y 
by  Bergroaiui,  that  the  natural  steel  of  the  Styrian  and  Nassau  Lim 
dries,  derived  its  excellence  from  containing  a  portion  of  manganese ;  j 
opinion  was  subsequently  corroborated  by  a  writer  in  the  Awnala  de  Cik 
had  made  some  comparative  anal}-«ea  of  the  ores  used  in  France  and  Gi 
In  support  of  his  opinion,  he  mentions  the  fact  tbat  in  the  territories  of 
Liesen,  there  are  mines  of  man^aneae,  and  that  the  black  oxide  of  that 
employed  as  a  flux  in  smelling  aoa  intended  for  steel  when  their  ores  ai 
to  be  naturally  deficient  of  that  substance.  Iliis  writer  states,  tbat 
general,  but  particularly  natural  steel,  is  enentially  an  alloy  of  iron  and 
neae,  combined  with  carbon,  and  tbat  this  alloy  is  the  natural  ateel  of  G< 
generally  in  these  proportions : — 

Iron 96.84 

Manganese 2.16 

Carbon 1.00 

'100.00 
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Hence  he  concludes  that  s^ood  natural  steel  ought  to  contain  twice  as  much 
manganese  as  iron.  Several  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  (having  a  dif- 
ferent object  in  view)  mixed  some  black  oxide  of  manganese  with  melted  cast- 
iron,  ana  the  result  was  an  exceedingly  hard  alloy,  resembling  steel.  For 
obtaining  natural  steel,  the  ore  is  smelted,  as  for  iron  in  blast  furnaces ;  but  the 
blast  given  is  weaker,  and  is  directed  not  upon  the  metal,  but  in  a  horizontal 
direction  above  it  The  metal  is  kept  covered  with  slag,  and  is  not  disturbed 
by  stirring.  When  the  iron  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  refined,  and  has 
become  nearly  solid,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  forged;  after  this, 
natural  steef  is  withdrawn,  there  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  one  or 
more  pigs  of  cast-iron,  rather  hard,  which  are  generally  employed  in  fabricating 
implements  of  husbandry.  The  natural  steel  of  Germany  is  extensively  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  in  the  making  of  files,  and  various  sorts  of  tools.  The 
celebrated  steel  from  Damascus,  called  damask  steel,  and  that  from  Bombay, 
called  Wootz,  are  both  natural  steels,  being  converted  directly  from  the  ore  m 
crucibles.  These  "  fancy  steels,"  however,  we  shall  take  some  further  notice  of, 
after  having  explained  the  more  important  operations  of  our  manufacturers. 

Blutered  Steel. — ^The  first  process  employed  by  our  manufacturers  in  the  pre- 
paration of  steel  is  to  stratify  malleable  oar  iron  with  pounded  charcoal  in  alter- 
nate layers,  in  a  close  furnace,  to  cause  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  carbon  by 
the  metal.  In  the  engraving  on  p.  786,  Fig.  1  represents  a  vertical  section  of 
the  kind  of  furnace  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  Fig.  2  represents  a  plan  of 
the  interior  structure,  without  the  external  conical  walls  which  surround  it.  a 
and  b  are  the  troughs,  called  cementing  pots,  in  which  the  bars  of  iron  are  laid  to 
be  converted  into  steel ;  the  pots  are  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fire-stone,  not 
liable  to  crack  or  fuse;  their  dimensions  are  usually  from  10  to  15  feet  long, 
and  from  24  to  30  inches  in  width  and  depth.  The  bars  of  iron,  and  the  pow- 
dered charcoal  are  laid  in  the  pots  in  alternate  strata ;  the  upper  stratum  of 
bars  being  covered  with  a  thicker  layer  of  charcoal  than  those  underneath ;  above 
which  is  also  laid  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from  entering 
into  combustion  by  access  of  the  outward  air.  c  is  the  external  cone,  of  strong 
masonry  or  brickwork,  of  from  40  to  50  feet  high.  Inside  this  superstructure  is 
a  smaller  conical  dome  d,  called  the  vault,  which  is  built  substantially  of  fire-brick, 
or  other  material,  capable  of  withstanding  an  intense  heat.  The  vault  rests  upon 
external  walls  e  e ,  at  a  distance  firom  those  which  support  the  external  cone,  and 
the  space  between  them  is  filled  up  with  rubbish,  sand,  &c.  The  cementing  [>ota 
a  and  b  are  supported  upon  a  series  of  detached  courses  of  fire-brick,  leaving 
spaces  or  flues  between  them  to  conduct  the  flame  under  the  pots.  In  the  same 
manner  the  sides  of  the  pots  are  supported  from  tlie  vertical  walls  of  the  vault, 
and  from  each  other  by  a  few  detached  stones,  so  as  to  intercept  the  heat  The 
vault  has  a  series  of  short  chimneys  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  great  cone 
c,  as  shown  at//.  In  the  front  of  the  fUrnace,  an  aperture  is  made  through 
the  external  building,  and  another  corresponding  in  the  walls  of  the  vault ; 
these  openings  form  the  door,  at  which  a  man  enters  the  vault  to  put  in  or  take 
out  the  iron ;  but  when  the  furnace  is  lighted,  these  doors  are  closed  by  fire- 
bricks, luted  with  fire-clay.  Each  pot  has  also  small  openings  at  each  end, 
through  which  the  ends  of  two  or  three  bars  are  left  projectine  in  such  a  manner 
that,  by  only  removing  one  loose  brick  fi'om  the  external  buuding,  the  bars  can 
be  drawn  out  witliout  disturbing  the  process,  to  examine  the  progress  of  the 
conversion  from  time  to  time ;  these  are  called  tap-holes,  and  should  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  pots  to  obtain  a  fair  specimen  of  their  product  The  fire- 
grate is  shown  in  I^.  1  at  y,  consisting  of  bars  laid  over  the  ash-pit  A,  which 
must  have  a  free  communication  with  the  open  air.  The  attendant  examines 
the  state  of  the  fire  from  the  ash-pit  h,  which  has  steps  leading  down  to  it,  and 
when  he  perceives  any  part  of  the  fire  not  very  bright  or  fierce,  he  thrusts  a 
long  hooked  bar  through  the  grating,  and  opens  a  passage  for  the  air.  The 
fire-place  has  no  door,  being  built  open  at  each  end ;  but  a  quantity  of  coals  is 
piled  up  before  each  aperture,  so  as  to  close  the  openings,  and  answer  effectually 
the  purposes  of  doors ;  from  this  heap  of  coals  the  workman  shoves  in,  with  a 
kind  of  long  hoe,  such  quantity  as  may  be  required  to  replenish  the  furnace 


from  time  to  tiinc,  and  tli*  renewal  of  die  co«b  to  the  fae^t  prercBli  Mf  it 
entering  the  fumwe,  but  nich  u  )iN 
and  contributed  to  the  comhuttion. 
reTeilMnted  b^  the  dome  d,  and  have  pHUfea  nndemeath  and  aramd  tki 
poti.  The  d^(Tee  of  heat  at  which  the  catbon  l>^g;iiM  to  be  abaottied,  ii  ftai' 
to  be  about  70°  of  Wedgwood'*  pyrometer;  tliia  haat  ia  kept  up  fnr  KbM 
7  or  8  diyi,  according  to  the  thicknen  of  the  bmn,  and  the  d^ree  of  ariw- 
lation   required.     When  the  proceti  ii  completed,  the  furnace  ia  nfiiRd  M 


coat,  which  takea  6  or  7  dan  more ;  the  conteDta  of  the  pota  are  retnored,  and 
:he  fresh  charges  put  in,  tbe  charcoal  lerring  again,  ai  it  is  acarcelr  altered 
from  not  havLng-  entered  into  combustion.  The  bare  of  iron  are  now  found  U 
be  covered  witb  blisteri  and  projectiona,  to  have  accmired  a  brittle  qoalitj,  and 
^3  exhibit  in  tbe  Iracture  a  ct^stalline  structure,  which  ii  uniform  throufbont 
the  bar  if  the  csrhonization  has  been  complete.  Tbe  degree  of  carbomisalvHi 
is  varied  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  iteel  ia  inteaded ;  and  m 
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likewise  it  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  iron  employed  for  the  purpose.     For 
the  finest  and  most  important  purposes,  the  Russian  and  Swedish  irons  are 
always  employed  for  conversioHf  by  reputable  manufacturers ;   and  there  are 
certain  kinds,  of  long-established  celebnUr,  to  which  a  very  general  preference 
is  given ;  these  are  distinguished  by  well-known  marks  stamped  upon  them, 
which  the  governments  of  the  countries  whence  they  are  imported  warrant  the 
authenticity  of.     Amongst  the  chief  of  these  marka  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned L  inside  a  circle  (called  hoop  L) ;  G,  with  an  L  connected  to  the  bottom 
of  the  G  (called  G  L) ;  two  small  circles  (called  double  buUet) ;  a  G,  and  an  F 
underneath,  connected  to  it  (called  G  F) ;  an  ellipsis,  with  some  lines  across  its 
shortest  diameter  (called  gridiron) ;  J  B,  the  J  being  made  out  of  the  upright 
line  of  the  B  (called  J  B) ;  a  stag's  head  and  antlers  (called  stein-buck) ;   a 
crown,  with  a  C  close  underneath  (called  C  and  croum).     Of  course  there  are 
as  many  marks  as  there  are  manufactories  or  mines,  many  of  which  may  furnish 
as  good  iron,  b\it  they  are  not  yet  so  well  established.    There  is,  however,  pro- 
bably some  exceptions  to  this  remark,  and  undoubtedly  the  Russian  iron,  branded 
C  CIV)  D,  is  an  exception.     The  hoop  L,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Dannimora 
mines,  in  Sweden,  is  considered  the  most  valuable ;  forty  pounds  sterling  per 
ton  being  readily  paid  for  it,  which  is  about  four  times  the  price  of  the  best 
English   bar  iron.      However  immense   this  difference  of  cost  to   the  steel 
manufacturer,  it  is  of  trifling  importance  compared  to  that  of  maintaining  his 
reputation  for  the  production  of  an  unexceptionable  article.     The  paying  of 
threepence  per  pound  more  for  the  raw  material,  will  make  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  the  artist's  graver,   the  surgeon's  lancet,  or  even  the 
writer's  pen-knife — not  to  mention  watch  springs,  and  a  thousand  other  appli- 
cations of  fine  steel,  in  which,  were  it  necessary  to  insure  perfection  of  quahty, 
a  hundred  times  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  added  to  the  manufactured  article 
would  be  gladly  paid. 

Mackintosh's  Patent.  —  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Mackintosh,  of  Crossbaskets,  in 
Lanarkshire,  took  out  a  patent  for  converting  malleable  iron  into  steel,  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  stream  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  from  coal  under  dis- 
tillation. The  iron  is  inclosed  in  a  pot  or  crucible  in  the  fiiruace,  and  when 
arrived  at  a  proper  heat,  a  stream  of  gas  is  directed  by  a  pipe  into  the  crucible, 
which  has  another  aperture  to  allow  that  part  of  the  gas  to  escape  which  has  not 
been  taken  up  by  the  metal.  The  apparatus  for  conducting  this  process  will 
of  course  admit  of  various  modifications.  Tliis  invention  appears  to  have 
reason  for  its  basis ;  for  it  must  be  evident  that  in  the  process  of  cementation 
before  described,  the  carbon  must  have  entered  into  combination  in  a  gaseous 
state  with  the  iron:  the  steel  made  by  it  was  reported  to  be  excellent. 
Whether  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  an  economical  process,  is  a  point  upon 
which  we  are  not  informed. 

MushaVs  Patent  Steel. — ^The  preceding  articles  are  descriptive  of  three  dis- 
tinct modes  of  preparing  steel.     First,  by  the  careful  refinement  of  cast-iron ; 
second,  by  the  stratification  of  malleable  iron  with  charcoal ;  and  third,  by  the 
application  of  gaseous  carbon  to  the  metal.     A  fourth  process,  materially  dif- 
fermg  from  those,  but  producing  very  similar  results,  and  attended  with  some 
peculiar  advantages,  was  patented  in  the  year  1 800  by  Mr.  Mushat,  the  gen- 
tleman whose  metallurgical  labours  we  have  before  noticed.     The  specification 
of  the  patent  directs  that  malleable  iron  (in  scraps  or  bars)  is  to  be  put  into  a 
crucible,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  powdered  charcoal,   or  pit  coal, 
plumbago,  or  any  other  substance  containing  the  carbonaceous  principle,  and 
subjected  to  an  intense  heat  in  an  air  or  blast  furnace  until  the  metal  is  reduced 
to  a  fluid  slate,  when  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  moulds  to  fonn  ingots,  or  any 
other  article  that  may  be  required ;  which  castings  wiU  be  of  a  similar  nature 
to  the  steel  produced  by  cementation.     But  in  those  cases  when  iron  ore  can 
be  obtained  sufiSciently  rich  and  free  from  foreign  admixtures,  the  patentee  pro- 
poses to  save  all  the  time  and  expense  attending  the  tedious  operations  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  such  ore,  first  into  cast-iron,  and  afterwards  into  bar 
iron  ;  for  such  ore,  he  observes,  being  previously  roasted  or  terrified,  may  be 
tubttituted  for  the  malleable  iron,  and  the  result  will  be  cast-steel,  provided 
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the  proper  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  be  used,  as  for  tbe  commra 
and  ordinary  qualities  of  cast  steel.     The   quantity  of  carbonaceous  nutter 
required,  is  much  less  than  had  been  previously  supposed  to  be  necessary.    In 
employing  wood  charcoal,  from  a  seventieth  to  a  mnetieth  of  the  weight  of  the 
iron  being  sufficient ;  and  when  the  quantity  is  increased  beyond  a  seventieth 
to  a  sixtieth,  or  a  fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the  iron,  the  steel  becomes  so  fbsiblf 
that  it  may  be  run  into  moulds  of  any  shape,  and  afterwards  be  c^iaUe  of 
being  filed  and  polished.  Hence,  by  casting,  may  be  constructed  stoves,  grstei, 
kitchen  utensils,  wheels,  mill-work,  and  a  great  variety  of  things  whidi  cookl 
not  be  BO  made  by  the  processes  previously  in  use.  By  varying  the  proportioniof 
the  carbonaceous  matter,  he  can  make  as  great  a  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the 
steel,  as  the  various  kinds  of  pig-metal  difier  from  each  other.  Cast-steel,  msde 
in  the  ordinary  way,  Mr.  Mushat  observes,  is  so  volatile  when  in  fusion  ss  Dot 
to  admit  of  being  run  into  anv  shape  except  straight  moulds  of  considerate 
diameter ;  but  that  steel  of  such  density  as  to  admit  of  being  cast  into  any  fbnn 
may  be  produced  by  his  process,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  charcoal,  and 
fusmg  the  matter  as  before  directed.    To  produce  qualities  of  steel  softer  than 
is  usually  manufactured  by  the  common  processes,  he  uses  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  charcoal,  sometimes  so  little  as  a  two-hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  iron ;  and  he  states  that  steel  produced  with  any  proportion  of  charcoal  not 
exceeding  the  one-hundredth  part,  will  generally  be  found  to  possess  every 
property  requisite  to  its  being  cast  into  those  shapes  which  require  great  elas- 
ticity, strength,  and  solidity  ;  and  will  also  be  generally  found  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  white  heat,  and  of  being  welded  together  like  malleable  iron. 

Tilted  Steel. — As  blistered  steel  in  its  crude  state  is  applicable  to  butfiew 
purposes,  it  is  moderately  heated  in  a  liimace,  and  subjectea  to  the  action  of  a 
tilt  nammer,  which  strikes  about  700  blows  per  minute  :  this  operation  increases 
its  tenacity  and  solidity,  and  adapts  it  to  numerous  uses. 

Shear  SteeL — This  name  was  given  to  a  steel  that  was  first  made  by  Crovlej, 
of  Newcastle,  about  sixty  years  ago,  in  imitation  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  bar 
steel  that  we  formerly  imported  from  Germany.  Crowley,  however,  stamped 
his  production  with  the  figure  of  a  pair  of  shears,  to  indicate  its  suitable 
apphcation.  The  process  of  making  it  at  Sheffield,  where  the  manu&cture 
of  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  British  steel  is  conducted  on  an  immense  scale,  is 
as  follows  : — llie  bars  of  blistered  steel  are  broken  into  pieces  of  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  which  are  then  piled  up  into  bundles  or  faggots  of  a  size 
and  weight  adapted  to  their  subsequent  applications.  The  faggots  are  then  taken 
up  by  means  oi  a  long  bar  having  a  ring  at  the  end,  into  which  one  extremity 
ot  the  faggot  is  inserted ;  and  by  means  of  the  bar  as  a  handle,  a  workman  puts 
it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  whence,  after  it  is  brought  to  a  welding  heat,  it 
is  taken  out  and  placed  under  a  heavy  hammer,  by  which  it  is  drawn  out  into 
a  bar ;  this  bar  is  then  divided,  the  pieces  laid  together,  brought  a^ain  to  a 
welding  in  the  furnace,  and  then  under  the  hammer,  or  by  rolling,  r^uced  to 
the  size  required.  By  this  process  the  steel  has  lost  much  of  its  previous  brit- 
tleness,  and  has  acquired  a  uniform  texture,  which  adapts  it  to  the  manufacture 
of  a  great  variety  of  edge  tools  and  other  purposes  to  which  it  was  before 
unsuited.  Various  qualities  of  shear  steel  are  made,  distinguished  by  the  terms 
half-shear,  single-shear,  and  double-shear,  according  to  the  number  uf  times  it 
has  been  cut,  piled,  welded,  and  drawn  out. 

Sandersons  Patent. — In  September,  1828,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Charles  Sanderson,  of  the  Park  Gate  Iron  Works,  entitled  *'  A  new  process  or 
method  of  making  shear  steel,"  which,  the  specification  informs  us,  consists 
in  forming  shear  steel  out  of  very  small  pieces  of  bar  steel,  instead  of 
pieces  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  as  heretofore,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to 
form  shear  steel  with  fewer  heats,  and  consequently  with  less  waste,  and 
without  the  use  of  silicious  sand,  as  heretofore  practised.  The  patentee  describes 
his  mode  of  operation  in  the  following  words : — "  I  take  bar  steel  in  the  state 
in  which  it  comes  from  the  converting  furnace,  and  break  it  into  very  small 
pieces  of  one  inch  to  two  inches  long ;  a  quantity  of  these  small  pieces  being 
ready,  I  procure  a  round  stone  of  any  quality  which  is  capable  of  withstanding 
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the  strong  heat  of  a  reverheratory  furnace  without  cracking  or  breaking ;  and 
upon  this  stone  the  small  pieces  are  piled  as  closely  and  compactly  as  possible ; 
the  whole  is  then  inclosed  in  a  fire-clay  crucible,  and  placed  m  a  reverheratory 
furnace,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  whole  mass  becomes  of  a  high 
welding  heat.  It  is  then  taken  fVom  the  crucible  and  placed  under  a  heavy 
cast-iron  hammer,  usuaUy  called  a  metal  helve,  and  exactly  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  :  this  hammer  is  driven  by  machinery,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  mass  being  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  it  is  almost 
instantaneously  hammered  or  manufactured  into  one  solid  mass  or  bloom  of 
steel,  of  from  three  to  four  inches  square ;  this  bloom  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  or 
as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  a  hoUow  fire,  of  two  or  three  feet  square,  heated 
with  coke,  and  the  heat  increased  by  the  application  of  a  blast  of  air ;  and  the 
whole  mass  or  body  of  steel  so  hammered  or  manufactured  as  aforesaid,  is 
raised  to  a  high  welding  heat ;  it  is  then  taken  from  the  furnace,  and  placed 
under  the  same  metal  helve  or  hammer  before  mentioned,  and  drawn  into  a  bar 
of  shear  steel,  ready  to  be  tilted  or  rolled  into  the  various  sizes  or  shapes  which 
may  be  required.  For  shear  steel,  to  be  used  for  inferior  purposes,  it  might  be 
too  expensive  to  place  the  piled  steel  in  a  crucible,  but  it  might  merely  be  placed 
in  a  reverheratory  furnace,  and  drawn  thence,  when  it  is  of  a  complete  welding 
heat." 

Out  Steel, — ^The  finest  and  very  best  steel  for  most  purposes,  is  that  which 
has  undergone  the  process  of  fusion  and  a  subsequent  nammering,  called  cast 
steel.  It  is  about  ninety  years  since  this  steel  was  introduced  by  one  Hunts- 
man, of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  whose  name  it  continued  to  bear  for  a  long 
time;  but  his  rivals  at  Rotherham  and  Sheffield,  who  subsequently  undertook 
the  manufacture,  gave  it  the  more  significant  name  which  it  now  bears.     The 

Erocess  of  preparing  it  on  the  large  scale,  is  as  follows : — Blistered  steel  is 
roken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  without  any  admixture  into  crucibles  that 
hold  about  40  lbs.  each,  and  are  covered  with  a  lid.  The  crucibles  are  sepa- 
rately deposited  in  a  row  of  smaU  melting  furnaces,  which  are  usually  square 
pots,  about  15  inches  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  with  a  grating  at  bottom ;  the  tops 
of  these  furnaces  are  open,  and  level  witn  the  floor  of  the  foundry ;  and  just 
below  their  tops  are  lateral  apertures  or  flues,  leading  into  the  common  chimney 
of  all  the  furnaces ;  access  to  the  fire-places  and  ash-pits  is  had  in  a  vault  under- 
neath. The  fueloemployed  is  hard  coke,  in  which  the  crucibles  are  entirely 
imbedded  and  covered  over ;  then  each  of  the  furnace  mouths  is  stopped  with 
a  trap-door  of  fire-bricks,  inclosed  in  an  iron  frame.  This  being  done,  a  very 
sharp  draught  of  air  is  produced  firom  the  ash-pits,  throueh  the  fuel,  into  the 
lateral  flues,  and  a  very  intense  heat  is  produced,  which,  being  kept  up  for  four 
or  five  hours,  the  steel  is  thereby  brought  into  perfect  fusion,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  crucibles,  and  pour  out  their  contents  into  cast-iron 
ingot  moulds,  prepared  for  their  reception,  which  are  either  in  the  form  of  a 
short  thick  bar,  for  being  tilted,  or  a  thick  flat  cake,  to  be  lamellated  between 
the  rolls.  The  melter  has  likewise  to  prepare  himself  against  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  the  operation  just  mentioned :  to  protect  himself  from  the  fierce  fire  of  the 
funiaces,  as  he  bends  over  their  mouths,  wliich  would  otherwise  set  his  clothes 
on  fire,  he  puts  on  an  armour  of  coarse  sacking ;  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  long 
iron  tongs,  he  ffripes  the  blazing  crucible,  and,  quickly  lifting  it  out  of  its 
chamber,  pours  the  contents  into  the  moulds.  The  subsequent  processes  upon  the 
ingots,  bars,  or  plates  of  steel,  cast  in  the  moulds  to  bring  them  to  the  required 
shapes,  are  in  every  respect  the  same  as  we  have  described  for  preparing  iron 
into  siipilar  forms;  but  on  account  of  the  ereater  value  of  steel,  and  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  it  is  often  wrought,  the  rolling  and  hammering  processes 
become  more  essential  in  perfecting  the  quality,  and  therefore  they  arc  more 
carefully  performed.  For  the  best  purposes,  steel  is  always  preferred  that  has 
been  drawn  to  its  required  sizes  under  a  tilt  hammer,  which  gives  three  or  four 
hundred  blows  per  minute.  It  b  however  deserving  of  remark,  that  when 
steel  rods  and  bars  have  been  repeatedly  rolled  at  a  low  heat,  they  acquire  the 
same  density,  and  more  uniformi^,  than  tilted  steel. 

Needham  t  P(Uent,^-A  patent  for  a  new  process  of  casting  steel  was  taken 
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out  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Needham,  of  Davis-street,  Fitzroy -square.  His  plan  is  to 
employ  large  nxed  or  stationary  crucibles  (made  of  nre-atone,  or  Stourbridee 
clay),  and  allowing  the  steel,  When  melted,  to  flow  from  them,  through  suitable 
apertures  made  in  the  sides,  into  the  moulds,  instead  of  moving  the  melting- 
pots  already  described.  The  size  and  shape  of  these  stationary  crucibles,  it  is 
stated  in  the  specification,  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  but  a 
preference  is  given  to  an  oblong  form,  with  movable  covers,  fixed  upon  bearers 
of  fire-brick  or  stone,  on  a  plane  a  little  inclined  from  the  horizontal  line  ;  at 
the  bottom  of  each  crucible  a  perforation  is  made,  to  which  is  fixed  a  tube,  that 
passes  through  the  furnace  to  the  moulds,  with  a  plug  at  the  external  end ;  this 
being  withdrawn,  the  fluid  metal  readily  discharges  itself  into  the  moulds.  In 
this  manner  several  melting-pots  may  be  fixed  in  one  furnace,  so  that  a  quan- 
tity may  be  fused  euflicient  for  articles  of  great  magnitude ;  and  as  the  dif^rent 
descriptions  of  steel  require  different  degrees  of  heat  for  their  fusion,  the 
patentee  recommends  that  those  which  require  the  least  be  placed  in  crucibles 
above  those  which  require  the  most ;  by  which  arrangement,  in  casting  large 
shafts  or  cylinders  of  steel,  those  parts  that  require  it  may  be  formed  with  the 
best  steel,  while  those  parts  wherein  an  inferior  steel  answers  the  purpose,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  supplied  with  it  If  it  be  required  to  cast  a  large  cylindrical 
steel  roller,  the  exterior  may  be  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  steel,  and  the 
interior  of  a  common  quality,  by  placing  a  cylinder  of  wrought  iron  within 
the  hollow  cylindrical  mould ;  and  tnen  directing  jets  of  fluid  steel,  of  distinct 
qualities,  to  flow  into  the  opposite  sides  of  this  circular  wrought-iron  partition ; 
the  steel  will  then  adhere  to  the  iron,  and  form  one  solid  roller,  of  inferior  cost, 
but  equal  in  quality  to  one  made  entirely  of  superior  steeL 

Thompson's  Patent. — A  short  time  after  the  granting  of  Mr.  Needhams 
patent,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Chelsea-street  Works,  took  out  another,  havine 
a  very  similar  object  in  view.  He  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  melt  the  steti 
in  a  reverberating  or  puddling  furnace,  by  which  pit-coal  may  be  used  instead 
of  coke ;  secondly,  instead  of  the  movable  crucibles  in  gener^  use,  he  employs 
stationary  vessels,  made  of  the  usual  materials,  but  of  a  semi-cylindrical  shape, 
having  spherical  ends,  and  a  rebate  or  groove  in  the  upper  edges,  to  fit  a  cover 
to  it.  Tnese  are  to  be  fixed  on  a  slightly-inclined  plane,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  fluid  discharging  itself  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  in  which  is  inserted 
a  tube  of  platina ;  this  tube  is  connected  to  another  tube  of  fire-clay,  passine 
through  the  brick-work  to  the  outside  of  the  furnace,  through  which  the  metiJ 
flows  into  moulds,  through  apertures  previously  stopped  with  clay,  which  are 
tapped  by  means  of  a  long  rod  tipped  with  platina. 

AUoyt  of  SteeL — Messrs.  Farraday  and  Stodart,  a  few  years  since,  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  combinations  of  some  other  metals  with  steel,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  by  them  in  the  Phiiosophical  Tratuaetkms  for 
1822;  amongst  the  results  of  these  experiments  the  following  appear  to  be  most 
worthy  of  notice.    Silver  can  be  alloyed  with  steel  only  to  the  extent  of  a  fiire- 
hundredth  part ;  when  more  was  used,  it  either  evaporated,  or  separated  as  the 
button  cooled,  or  was  fbrced  out  in  forcing.   The  alloy  was  said  to  be  exceDent; 
and  the  addition  of  price  was  no  obstacle  to  its  use  for  fine  instruments. 
Steel,  alloyed  with  one-hundredth  nart  of  platinum,  though  not  so  hard  as  the 
silver  alloy,  has  more  toughness;  wnere  tenacity  as  well  as  hardness  is  required, 
the  extra  cost  was  considered  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  excellence. 
As  far  as  the  experimenters  could  judfe,  neither  gold,  tin,  nor  copper,  improved 
steel.     Messrs.  Stodart  and  Farraday  s  memoir  on  thu  subject  havine  been 
noticed  in  the  public  journals,  some  of  our  Sheffield  manufacturers  wisely  con- 
sidered that  it  afforded  them  a  favourable  opportunity  to  advertise  themselves  to 
the  public,  along  with  their  wares  made  of  '*  silver-steel ; "   and,  for  a  whfle, 
knives  and  ecissars,  exquisitely  finished,  made  of  that  "  invaluable"  alloy,  were 
alone  the  fashion.    Rival  manufacturers  soufbt  in  turn  to  amuse  the  public 
with  WbotZt  and  Damatctu,  and  Peruvian  steel ;  and  each  of  these  were,  for  a 
time,  necessary  to  the  novelty-loving  part  of  the  public    Time  had,  however, 
swept  nearly  all  the  notices  of  these  wonders  of  the  day  firom  our  shop  windows, 
and  old-fashioned  steel  was  <^uietly  resuming  its  sway,  when  suddenly  mc/fsr 
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Mteel  made  its  appearance,  not  from  the  clouds,  nor  the  moon,  nor  from  a 
volcano,  but  from  the  patent  office,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  account 
of  the  enrolled  specification. 

Meteor  SteeL — ^The  patentees  of  this  manufacture  (Messrs.  J.  Martineau,  jun. 
and  W.  H.  Smith,)  specify  their  object  to  be  the  preparation  of  an  alloy  of  steel, 
havine  that  peculiar  wavy  appearance  exhibited  m  tlie  Damascus  sword  blades, 
and  likewise  for  producing  their  toughness  and  elasticity  of  temper.  The  process 
of  preparing  the  alloy  is  thus  described :  zinc  80  parts,  purified  nickel  16  parts, 
silver  4  parts  =100  parts.  These  are  put  into  a  Mack  lead  crucible,  and 
covered  with  charcoal ;  the  lid  is  then  luted  down  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  steel  furnace,  until  the  metals  are  fused, 
when  the  alloy  is  poured  out  into  cold  water,  to  suddenly  cool  it,  which  renders 
it  so  brittle,  that  it  is  easily  reduced  afterwards,  by  a  pestle  and  mortar,  to 
powder,  which  the  patentees  call  meteor  powder,  and  is  mcorporated  with  the 
steel,  together  with  other  mixtures,  in  the  manner  foUowing:  28lbs.  of  common 
blistered  steel,  10  oz.  of  meteor  powder,  7  oz.  of  powdered  chromate  of  iron, 
1  oz.  of  charcoal,  2  oz.  of  quick-lime,  and  3  oz.  of  porcelain  clay,  are  put 
together  in  a  crucible,  and  fused  in  a  cast-steel  furnace.  After  casting,  this 
alloy  is  to  be  drawn  out,  under  a  hammer,  into  bars,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  the  damask  wavy  appearance  on  its  surface.  To  bring  out  the  damask 
more  fully  upon  any  article  made  of  this  alloy,  the  surface  is  to  be  polished,  and 
then  washed  over  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  nineteen  times  its  weight  of 
water.  It  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  by  the  patentees  that  such  a 
variety  of  substances  was  necessary  to  producing  the  damask  pattern  upon 
steel  ]  the  nickel  and  the  chromium  were  probably  mtroduced  by  them  with  the 
view  of  imitating  those  natural  phenomena  called  meteoric  stones,  in  which  it  is 
said  one  or  both  of  these  metals  are  constantly  found :  and  as  two  or  three  of  the 
other  ingredients  of  this  patent  steel  mixture  may  be  regarded  as  fluxes,  it  is  not 
quite  so  whimsical  a  compound  as  it  might  at  first  appear,  especially  as  it  was 
introduced  at  a  time  when  the  public  taste  for  steel-extraordinary  was  so  much 
excited. 

Wootz, — This  celebrated  steel  is  made  in  India,  at  little  furnaces  supplied 
with  air  by  several  pairs  of  small  bellows,  worked  assiduously  by  men  and 
boys;  and  thus  is  produced  the  raw  material  of  the  famed  Damascus  sword 
blades,  the  various  patterns  upon  which  have  been  imitated  in  our  linen  manu- 
facture, and  hence  called  damask.  To  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  beautiful 
appearance  has  eiven  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  investigation,  and  several  of  our 
chemists,  as  well  as  others  on  the  continent,  have  entered  upon  the  inquiry. 
The  wootz  imported  from  Bombay  is  in  form  of  a  round  cake  about  2  lbs.  weight. 
Dr.  Pearson,  in  an  essay  published  many  years  ago  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Vol.  XVIL,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  made  direct  from  the 
ore,  and,  consequently,  that  it  has  never  been  in  the  state  of  wrought  iron. 
''  For  the  cake, '  he  says,  "  is  evidently  a  mass  which  has  been  fused ;  and  the 
ffrain  of  the  fracture  is  what  I  have  never  seen  in  cement  steel  before  it  is 
Hammered  or  melted."  This  opinion  consists  with  the  composition  of  wootz ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  might  escape  metal- 
lization, and  be  melted  with  the  rest  of  the  matter.  The  cakes  appear  to  have 
been  cut  almost  through,  while  white  hot,  at  the  place  where  wootz  is  manu- 
factured ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  then  plunged  in  cold  water,  the 
great  hardness  of  the  pieces  imported  above  that  of  our  steel  must  be  imputed 
to  its  containing  oxide,  and,  consequently,  oxygen.  The  particular  uses  to 
which  wootz  may  be  applied  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  account  of  its 
properties  and  composition.  A  very  general  opinion  is,  that  the  waved  appear- 
ance is  produced  by  an  intermixture  of  steel  and  iron  forged  together,  an 
opinion  that  is  in  some  degree  founded  upon  experiment,  as  very  dose  resem- 
blances have  been  made  b^  that  process.  Many  sword  blades,  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  Eastern  originals,  have  been  fabricated  in  the  dominions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  by  a  process  invented  by  Professor  Crevilli,  who  had 
given  detailed  instructions  for  their  manufacture  in  a  smaU  treatise  publislied 
at  Milan,  and  entitled,  Memoria  tuW  Arte  di  fabbrieare  le  Seiabole  di  Damasco^ 
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An  epitome  of  'Crevilli's  treatise  was  published  in  the  AUgemaine  MilUar 
Zeitung,  the  following  translation  of  which  was  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
United  Service  Journal.     **  A  long  flat  piece  of  malleable  steel,  of  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  one-eighth  in  thickness,  is  to  be  first  bound 
with  iron  wire,  at  intervals  of  one-third  of  an  inch.     The  iron  and  steel  are 
to  be  then  incorporated  by  welding,  and  repeated  additions  (10  or  20)  of  iron 
wire  made  to  the  first  portion,  with  which  they  must  be  firmly  amalgamated. 
This  compound  material  is  then  to  be  stretched  and  divided  into  shorter  lengths, 
to  which,  oy  the  usual  process  of  welding,  grinding,  and  tempering,  any  wished- 
for  form  may  be  given.     By  filing  semicircular  grooves  into  both  sides  of  the 
blade,  and  again  subjecting  it  to  the  hammer,  a  beautiful  roset-shaped  Damascus 
is  obtained :  the  material  can  be  made  to  assume  any  other  form.   The  solution 
by  which  the  figures  are  made  visible,  is  the  usual  one  of  aquafortis  and  vinegar. 
The  success  of  this  method,  and  the  excellence  of  the  blades  which  have  been 
constructed  according  to  these  directions,  have,  by  various  trials,  been  placed 
beyond  all  doubt     rrofessor  Crevilli  has  had  several  sabre  blades  prepared 
under  his  own  instruction  at  Milan ;  similar  experiments  have,  by  the  Emperor's 
commands,  been  made  at  the  Polytechnical  Institution  at  Vienna ;  and  nnally, 
the  War  Office  has  empowered  Daniel  Fischar,  manufacturer  of  small  arms  in 
that  capital,  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,      lliese  blades, 
which,  when  made  in  large  quantities,  are  but  little  dearer  than  those  in  common 
use,  have  been  submitted  to  the  severest  tests An  idea  of  their  extra- 
ordinary tenacity  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  210  blades  tliat 
were  examined  by  a  military  commission,  and  each  of  which  was  required  to 
bear  three  cuts  against  iron,  and  two  against  a  flat  wooden  table,  not  a  single 
one  snapped,  or  had  its  edge  indented.     In  Prussia  this  method  of  preparing 
■word  blades  is  stated  to  have  been  in  practice  several  years,  and  to  have  been 
attended  with  equal  success."      M.  Breant,  examiner-general  of  assays  at  the 
Royal  Mint  of  Paris,  investigated  the  nature  and  composition  of  wootz  very 

Ehuosophically.  In  an  interesting  memoir  which  he  published  on  tliis  subject, 
e  observes,  that  if  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  steel  sufficient  carbon  has 
not  entered,  the  steel  formed  will  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
combined  carbon,  the  rest  will  be  iron,  only  mixed.  The  cooling  then  takes 
place  slowly,  the  more  fusible  particles  of  steel  will  tend  to  unite  together  and 
separate  themselves  from  the  portion  of  iron.  This  alloy  will  therefore  be 
capable  of  developing  a  damask,  but  this  damask  will  be  white,  and  slightly 
'  marked,  and  the  metal  will  not  be  susceptible  of  great  hardness,  because  it  will 
be  mixed  with  iron.  If  the  proportion  of  charcoal  be  exactly  such  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  order  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  iron  into  steel,  there  will  be  only 
one  sort  of  combination ;  but  if  the  carbon  is  a  little  in  excess,  the  whole  of  the 
iron  will  in  the  first  place  be  converted  into  steel,  afterwards  the  carbon  remaining 
in  the  crucible  will  combine  in  a  new  proportion  with  the  part  of  the  steel  already 
formed.  There  will  in  this  case  be  two  dbtinct  compounds,  namely  pure  steel, 
and  carburetted  steel,  or  cast-iron.  These  two  compounds,  at  first  mixed  con- 
fusedly, will  tend  to  separate  when  the  liquid  matter  remains  at  rest  A 
crystallization  will  then  form,  in  which  the  particles  of  the  two  compounds 
will  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  respective  affinity  or  specific  gravity. 
If  a  blade  made  of  this  steel  be  put  into  acidulated  water,  a  very  appareut 
damask  will  be  developed,  in  which  the  pure  steel  parts  will  be  black,  and  those 
of  carburetted  steel  will  remain  white.  The  carbon  insularly  dispersed  in  the 
metal,  and  forming  two  distinct  combinations,  is,  then,  tnat  which  occasions  the 
damask ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  slower  the  cooling,  the  larger  the  veins  of 
the  damask  should  be. 

**  Plumbago,"  says  M.  Breant,  "  has  appeared  to  me  in  some  circumstances  to 
soften  the  steel,  which  an  excess  of  carbon  would  render  too  harsh ;  at  least  I 
have  obtained  excellent  results  with  a  hundred  parts  of  steel,  one  of  smoke- 
black,  and  one  of  plumbago.  But  a  very  remarkable  experiment  in  regard  to 
the  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  in  working  on  a  large  scale,  is, 
thai  a  hundred  parts  of  soft  iron,  and  two  of  smoke'blaek,  meU  as  eanfy  as  com- 
mon tUeL"    From  this  aQnouncement  by  M.  Breant,  it  appears,  that  he  was 
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unacquainted  with  Mr.  Mushat*8  patent  process  of  converting  malleable  iron  into 
■teel  by  fusion  with  charcoal,  described  at  page  787.  M.  Breant  continues,  "  It 
must  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  does  not  enter  into  combination. 
Smne  ofouroeH  bladet  are  the  product  of  thit  combifialuni.  It  is  evident  from 
this  experiment  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  very  good  steel,  to 
begin  the  operation  by  cementation  with  iron.  The  iron  may  be  treated 
immediately  with  the  smoke-black,  and  thb  would  greatly  diminish  the 
expense  of  the  manufacture.  A  hundred  parts  of  the  filings  of  very  grey 
cast-iron,  and  a  hundred  parts  of  similar  filings  previously  oxidized,  have  pro- 
duced a  steel  of  a  fine  damask,  and  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  bright  arms ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  elasticity,  a  quality  not  possessed  by  the  Indian  steel. 
The  more  carbon  the  steel  contains,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  forge.  Most 
of  the  specimens  that  I  have  prepared  have  not  been  drawn  out,  but  at  a 
temperature  the  limits  of  which  are  extremely  confined.'*  "  I  am  convinced 
from  experience,  that  the  orbicular  veins  called  ronces  by  the  workman,  which 
are  seen  on  fine  oriental  blades,  are  the  result  of  the  manner  of  forging.  If 
we  content  ourselves  with  drawing  the  steel  out  lengthwise,  the  veins  will  be 
longitudinal ;  if  we  extend  it  equally  in  all  directions,  the  damask  has  a  crys- 
talline appearance.  If  we  render  it  wavy  in  the  two  directions,  there  will  be 
shades  and  gradations  as  in  the  oriental  damask.  It  will  not  require  long  trials 
to  produce  any  variegated  design  we  desire.'* — Repertory  of  Arts. 

Having  explained  the  most  approved  modes  of  preparing  the  celebrated 
damasked  steel,  as  well  as  the  varioussteels  of  our  now  no  less  celebrated  British 
manufacturers,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  department  of  the 
subject. 

Case-hardening. — This  is  a  process  for  converting  the  surface  only  of  articles 
made  of  malleable  iron  into  steel,  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  receive  a 
high  polish.  The  process  is  extensively  applied  to  the  pokers,  tongs,  and 
shovels  of  our  domestic  fire-CTates,  and  to  an  infinite  variety  of  our  iron  manu- 
factures. The  following  mode,  recommended  by  Mr.  Gill,  editor  of  the  Techno- 
logical  Bepositoryy  deserves  confidence,  from  the  extensive  practical  knowledge 
of  that  gentleman  in  the  treatment  of  iron  and  steeL  This  is  effected,  he  says, 
by  inclosing  the  articles  in  carbonaceous  compounds,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  exposing  them  to  heat  in  close  vessels,  until  the  change  is  completed,  and 
until  the  surface  at  least  of  the  articles  is  converted  into  steel.  For  this  pur- 
pose, bones,  from  which  the  ammonia  has  been  extracted  by  distillation  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  which  are  afterwards  ground  to  a  coarse  black  powder,  are 
chiefly  used.  The  articles  being  surrounded  with  this  powder,  contained  in  cast- 
iron  vessels,  ate  exposed  to  a  high  red  heat,  in  an  open  fire-place,  for  several  hours, 
until  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  articles  are  Bu£Bciently  changed  to  steel ;  when,  if 
large  enough,  tliey  may  be  taken  out,  whilst  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  or  if 
too  small  and  numerous,  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel,  bone-dust  and  all, 
may  be  poured  into  the  water.  Any  parts  of  the  articles  which  are  required  to 
remain  iran  after  this  operation,  may  be  guarded  from  the  action  of  the  carbon, 
by  coating  them  with  day  or  loam.  SomeTimes  the  water  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  oil,  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  to  prevent  the  small  steel  articles 
from  being  cracked  in  Quenching ;  ana  it  is  very  convenient  in  this  case  to 
have  a  wire  sieve  suspenaed  in  the  water,  at  a  proper  depth  beneath  its  surface, 
to  sufier  the  bone  ashes  to  fall  through,  but  to  aetain  the  small  articles.  Other 
substances  are  employed  in  case-hardening ;  leather,  burnt  till  it  can  be  pulve- 
rised, is  considered  a  good  agent ;  also  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  animals,  heated 
in  an  oven  until  they  can  belieaten  to  a  coarse  powder:  the  latter  are  preferred 
by  gunsmiths  for  their  work. 

Hardening  and  Tempering. — In  giving  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness  to  cut- 
ting instruments  of  steel,  two  distinct  processes  are  employed ;  first,  hardening, 
and  afterwards  tempering.  The  hardening  is  eflected  by  heatinfi^  the  steel  to  a 
cherry-red,  and  immediately  plunging  it  into  cold  water ;  by  this  process,  the 
steel  becomes  so  hard  as  to  resist,  or  turn  the  edge  of  the  hardest  file ;  likewise 
so  brittle  as  to  be  useless  for  most  purposes,  but  particularly  for  cutting  instru- 
ments.   To  adapt  the  steel  to  the  latter,  the  second  procesS|  called  tempering. 
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is  resorted  tO|  which  is  a  species  of  annealing,  or  softening,  or  as  the  workmen 
term  it,  letting  down,  to  the  degree  of  hardness  which  is  necessary  for  the  pecuh'ar 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed;  for  in  proportion  as  the  edge  is  harder 
than  is  required,  is  its  liahility  to  break  in  use.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  our  ordinary  cutlery  is  hardened  by  a  process  which, 
although  well  known  to  be  a  very  defective  one,  is  persisted  in  from  the  force  of 
habit,  or  from  an  indisposition  in  the  workman  to  make  any  changes  in  the  cus- 
tomaryroutine  of  executing  work,  in  which  the  remunerating  prices  are  very 
low.  We  allude  in  particular  to  the  practice  (which,  we  are  informed,  is  general 
at  Sheffield,)  of  hardening  direct  from  the  anvil ;  that  is,  the  articles  are  hard- 
ened with  the  scale  on  the  surface,  which  is  produced  by  the  act  of  forging. 
The  scale  varies  in  thickness,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  the  steel  received 
in  for^ng ;  it  is  also  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  consequently  the  transition 
from  neat  to  cold  (by  which  the  effect  of  hardening  is  produced)  is  not  so 
sudden  in  one  piece  of  steel  as  in  another;  and  some  are  scarcely  hardened  at 
all,  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  having  scarcely  penetrated  through 
the  scale.  Hence,  ^^-hen  such  articles  are  afterwards  tempered  or  "  lowered," 
there  are  not  two  alike  in  temper  out  of  a  great  number ;  a  fact  which  can 
hardly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  man  who  has  shaved  for  several 
years.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  customary  mode  of  hardening  the  blade 
direct  from  the  anvil,  it  has  been  recommended  by  an  experienced  manufac- 
turer, that  the  blades  be  passed  from  the  anvil  to  the  grindstone,  *^  A  slight 
application  of  the  stone,"  he  observes,  "  will  remove  the  whole  of  the  scale  or 
coating,  and  the  razor  will  then  be  properly  prepared  to  undergo  the  operation 
of  hardening  with  advantage.  It  will  be  easily  ascertained  that  steel  in  this 
state  heats  m  the  fire  with  great  regularity,  and  that  when  immersed,  the 
obstacles  being  removed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  water  on  the  body  of  the 
steel,  the  latter  becomes  equally  hard  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  as  the  lowest  possible  heat  at  which  steel  becomes  hard 
is  indubitably  the  best,  the  mode  here  recommended  will  be  found  the  only 
one  by  which  the  process  of  hardening  can  be  effected  with  a  less  portion  than 
is  or  can  be  required  in  any  other  way." 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  giving  to  articles  about  to  be 
hardened  a  perfectly  uniform  degree  of  heat  in  an  ordinary  fire ;  and  one  of 
the  best  means  of  obviating  it  is  probably  that  which  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Nicholson,  of  his  adoption,  and  which  he  had  for  some  time  previous,  for 
iustifiable  reasons,  kept  secret:  this  was  to  employ  a  bath  of  melted  lead, 
neated  to  moderate  redness,  and  well  stirred  ;  into  this  the  piece  was  plunged 
for  a  few  seconds,  until,  when  brought  near  to  the  surface,  that  part  did  not 
appear  less  luminous  than  the  rest.  The  piece  was  then  speedily  stirred  in  the 
bath,  suddenly  drawn  out,  and  plunged  into  a  large  body  of  water.  Instead  of 
employing  simple  water  as  the  coohng  medium,  a  variety  of  salts  added  to  it 
have  been  at  different  times  recommended  and  boasted  of.  Not  long  ago, 
mercury  was  cried  up,  and  just  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  extol  a  current  of  air, 
grounded,  we  believe,  on  the  report  of  travellers,  that  the  sabres  of  Damascus 
are  hardened  by  cleaving  the  north  wind  with  them.  Although  it  is  probable 
that  improvements  in  the  present  mode  of  hardening  may  be  discovered,  we 
think  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  be  found  in  that  fluid  which  is  an  inferior 
conductor  of  heat,  and  that  cannot  be  applied  with  equal  uniformity  to  water. 

A  mode  of  tempering  instruments  of  hardened  steel  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Hartley,  in  1789,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent ;  and  we  have  never  yet 
heard  of  a  better.  Mr.  Hartley's  plan  was  to  immerse  the  articles  in  a  bath  of 
oil,  heated  to  a  regulated  temperature,  and  measured  by  a  thermometer.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  great  improvement,  both  in  point  of  precision  and  dispatch, 
on  the  common  method  of  heating  the  instrument  over  a  flame  till  a  certain 
colour,  produced  by  a  film  of  oxide,  appears  on  its  surface.    These  colours  are — 

At  430O  Fah.  a  very  faint  yellow, — for  lancets. 

450**    „    a  pale  straw  colour, — for  razors,  and  suigeons'  ifistruments. 
470"    „    a  full  yellow, — for  penknives. 
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560» 
600» 


ft 
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At  490*  Fabr.  a  brown  eolour,— for  Bcissors  and  cbiaels  for  cutting  old  iron. 
510"    „    a  brown,  witb  purple  8pot8,~for  axes  and  plane  irons. 
530*    ,1     a  purple, — ^for  table-knives  and  large  sbears. 
550*    „     a  bright  blue, — for  swords,  watch  springs,  truss  springs,  and 
bell  springs, 
a  full  blue,  for  small  fine  saws,  daggers,  &c. 
a  dark  blue,  verging  on  black, — is  the  softest  of  all  the  gra- 
dations, when  the  metal  becomes  fit  only  for  hand  and 
pit-saws,  which  must  be  soft,  that  their  teeth  may  bear 
sharpening  by  the  file,  and  bending  or  "  setting." 
If  the  steel  be  heated  stiU  further,  it  becomes  perfectly  soft  When  tools  having 
a  thick  back  and  thin  edge,  like  penknives,  are  to  be  tempered,  they  are  some- 
times placed  with  their  backs  in  a  plate  of  hot  iron,  or  on  hot  sand  ;  otherwise 
they  would  become  too  soft  at  their  cutting  edges  before  their  backs  would  be 
sufficiently  heated.    It  is  evident  that  baths  of  any  of  the  soft  metals,  whose 
fusible  points  are  above  those  required  for  tempering,  may  be  used  instead  of 
oil ;  and  alloys  of  those  metals  might  be  so  proportioned  as  to  obtain  points  of 
fusion  at  the  exact  degree  of  heat  required.  In  tiiese  cases,  however,  to  prevent 
oxidation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  fluid  metal  covered  with  grease,  and 
it  would  be  advisable  not  to  omit  the  use  of  a  thermometer.     Mr.  Gill,  in  the 
Technologicai  RepotUory^  has  recommended  several  compositions  for  hardening 
and  tempering  steel,  to  which  work  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  formulss 
and  processes.     We  do  not  insert  them  here,  because  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  apparently  unsuited  to  operations  on  the  great  scale,  although  they  are 
ccrtainfy,  in  many  respects,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  engineers.   We  shall, 
however,  avail  ourselves  of  his  instructions  in  the  following  article. 

On  restoring  the  Elasticity  of  hardened  and  tempered  Steel  Artidet, — **  Saws, 
sword-blades,  clock  and  watch  springs,  &c.,  which,  after  being  hardened  and  tem- 
pered, require  to  be  ground  and  poli8hed,or  otherwise  brightened,  lose  their  elas- 
ticity or  springiness  bv  these  operations,  so  as  to  appear  soft  on  bending  them, 
although  they  are  as  hard  as  ever ;  these  qualities  are  again  restored  to  them, 
either  oy  heating  over  a  clear  fire,  made  of  cinders  urged  by  bellows,  or  |over 
the  flame  of  burning  alcohol,  or  by  inclosing  them  in  a  smoiuderine  fire,  made 
of  wood-ashes  and  embers,  to  a  blue  colour,  which  colour  may  either  remain, 
or  be  removed  by  the  application  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  wiped  over  them." 

The  partial  Conversion  of  Iron  into  Steely  which  is  often  the  case  in  the  blistered 
bars,  owing  to  the  carbon  not  having  penetrated  to  the  middle,  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  great  defect ;  but  an  important  advantage  may  be  gained  from 
it  m  the  steeling  of  edge-tools,  which,  Mr.  Gill  says,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Maudsley. 
The  bar  is  split  down  its  middle  into  two  parts,  and  these  parts  are  sometimes 
subdivided ;  the  internal  parts  which  remain  unconverted  are  then  welded  to 
the  iron  of  the  tool,  leaving  the  steel  outside,  to  form  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
tool. 
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^one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  thick. 
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